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August, 

12. King George IV. Ijorn (iKiVj 
12. Grouhc singling liegins- 
l(i. Duke of Vork Iwrn ^(1763). 
21. Duke of Cliircnce b(»ru 


The CorrespomUnts of the Eptnbi ju.ii Maoazin i ami 11 u ^uv 
Misclm^anv arc rehpcelfully rcfjucstetl to transmit Ihcir ('oim>iuiiu*dlu>ii. 
for the Editor to Aucijtbai d Cons'i ami i iS: <'omi'aa^, Edinhiugh, or lo 
Huest^ Robinson, & (loMrANi, Loudon; to whom al*so oidcis foi lln * 

be addressed. 



Pnnkd hyj, Ruthien Akk. 
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t Thl paper “ O/i Me rapular Siqtcrstitions of tiie Welsh** will form a veiy 
proper sc(|uel to^that ou the Popular Superbtitions of the Highlanders in the 
present Nuinhcr^ and shall^ if possible^ ap|)car in our next* Jlorae CBtn-* 
hrica** are also curious and acceptable. Wc are sincerely glad that our friend 
II., whose correspondence has secured him our esterm, has given his mind 
to subjects more suited to our taste than those on which he has hitherto em¬ 
ployed himself. 

From the Journal of a Residence in Hayii* wc shall take an early op- 
jtortunity topublisli a few extracts on the commercial relations and present 
poetical conmtion of that remarkable island. 

Of the “ liitierary of Cellon* we resilly do not know what to make or 
what to think, except that, in its present state, it is perfectly inadmissible. 
Yet it contains bome curious archaeological notices, which, were they discii- 
cumlx^red of the stuff and nonsense with which they arc smotliiTcd, we would 
gladly avail ourselves. If tlie author would tlierefore take the trouble to 
blow away the bushel of chaff*in which he has so cunningly concealeil his 
grains of wheat, and to prune down his composition to about oiic-Umth of its 
present size, our love for every tiling Scottish, ibd our respect for the exten¬ 
sive knowledge he seems to possess of (iraelic Antiquities, would proliably 
induce us to give his researches a place in our pages. 

frrtave received the letter of Verilasy* respecting the article entitled 

Portrait <fan English DissentingPreaehvrf which appeared in the Number 
of the EnixuiMu.ii MACrAziNc for March 18^32, and we regret that the iiar-< 
rativc there given should have caused a nioiuent’s pain to any one. As to the 
inaccuracies charged against the aullior of tliit ])a]>er, had Mr M. not writli'ii 
fioni memory, lie would have perceivid, that, with one exception, they are 
very immaterial Iiidt'cd, and that tin* criminating circiinistuncL was stated, 
not as consisting with the knowledge of the writer, but us ihc substance of 
tlu^ information lie had received respecting certain jiractiees of the ‘"dis- 
Honting prcacluT** iu question. Moreover, in the narrative complained of, 
neither name nor place was mentioned, and consequently Mr M- had no 
right to appropriate the circumstances there slated, or to lonet'ive them inju¬ 
rious to any IriJlul of his own, who might accidi ntally liappen to lie in a 
}>redicameiit somewhat similar to that of the hero of the biory. In .1 word, 
taking all the eireumstanccs into consideration, we aie convinced ii would 
do no good to insert tlie letter above referred to, and to comnienee a con¬ 
troversy on a subject which could interest nobody hut th(‘ iimncdiato friends 
of the parties, and might (licit staU’inents calculuted to eiicrease the pain 
wliich has already been unfortunately inflicted. 

Wc liavc HH'eived " Tht Pcdestriait, No, I.f whieli is well ('uough 
written ; but Mr Shanks must he uwan*, that the story of the Rid Wti* (an 
improbable tmongh one, to be sure,) is as old as the bills, being known to 
the wliolc English peasantry among whom the adventure is ascribed ; not 
to a profligate Irish pleader, hut to a highwayman, < a[»tain Hind, gu'atly 
ctjlebratcd in their traditional and firc&ide stories, 'flit jiaper will bi' rt turned 
to the author, if he desire it. 

“ Phrec Weeks in the Noiih Coiintrief and fhe “ Lrihml Revtt *e oj ih 
fnwl of the late J)r Thoinas Browns Poems f arc iiiadniissihJe. 

“ Don C'aWoA''being dead, (‘Slarauation follows death' in such c.tses,) 
f.'b rcvicw^uine too late to be of any use; but he mayheniuie foitunati 
-mother tiiufijf for your damned poet lives, and writes again.*’ 

We regret tCkiy, that Stent Lore, a (iirvian Talef does not poises 
‘'Utlicient interest to warrant its publication. 

A word or two with the author of the paper tht Combats.' 

Iu a moral or nligioua point of view, tlnsc are no doubt wliolly unjustiii- 
dne; but so are a thousand other things which y/e tolerate, because we know 
nor how to suppress thcin. If blackguards will fight, liow’cver, it is bcUer 
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f 


- \ 

that they should pound each other in the prize-ring, than ruffian it awa> itu 
the streets; and ii'honourable and right hoTioura])lc M. P.'s chuse to desert 
their duty in Parliament,—as, for example, on the occasion of the late debate 
on the state of the Criminal Law, which was left to the veteran stagers of the 
House, the vicinity of Andover, and the contest between Spring and Neate 
for the Championship being the great point of attraction,—we oonfesa wi* 
think these worthy members were more usefully occupied in patronizing 
a blackguard exhibition, than in opposing (by their v(de$y we moan, for 
wc ^ver supposed them capable of any other opposition) an inquiry into the 
Gothic barbarities that ^11 disgrace our Penal Code. On every occasion, 
when a temperate, reasonable, and necessary reform, is brought unQct 
..^^jj^ideration of Parliament, a large fraction of the collective Urisdom 
(n^je^untry*' might, without detriment to the nation, be dispensed with, 
orjreceive imconditional leave of absence, to follow Dares or Entelliis, 
/iU^hersbever the activity or negligence of the Magistrates might compel 
>Aem to betake themselves, for the exhibition of their brutal science.” It 
h all stuff to talk, as our friend has done, of the company of bruisers being 

degrading” to such persons; there is no degradation” in the ease ; 
they are then in their proper clement, and in the only society where they 
are qualified to appear to advantage. It is true, that frequenting the prize- 
ring leads inevitably to that worst species of gambling—betting; ^t tiu 
same objection lies £q;ainst cock-fighting, coursing, horsc-racing, and a wiible 
muster of other and perfectly unexceptionable sports, which none but u 
Puritan or a Methodist could possibly object to; and, surely, it is quite as 
reasonable, that a ffenilernan should be diddled out of his money in tlie prize¬ 
ring, and by prize-fighters, as jockeyed at Newmarket, or mined outright 
in one of the Hclh" of James's-Strcct. With more nationality than sense, 
our friend felicitates himself, tliat wo in Scotland have on/j/ two titled patrons 
of Fancy” and Sciencehe should rather have bemoaned that backward¬ 
ness and obstinacy wliich wefind so frequently united with perjervidum 
ingenium Scoiorum, and, above all, regretted that distempered energy and vi¬ 
gilance of our Magistracy, which nipt the blossoms of Fancy” in the bud, 
and hunted down Science” whercviT it could be found. In condusion, the 
author of the paper in question pours out the vials of his^vrath, without 
measure or mixture, on the attempts that have been lately made to natu¬ 
ralize, ill our national literature, the slang of bruisers, blackguards, and fe¬ 
lons, and to fiiiniliarizc chaste ears with the diabolical jargon of the bro¬ 
thel and the gaming-house. IJut he should have remembered, tliat of all 
beauties, untranslateahle beauties are clearly the most striking and remark¬ 
able ; that the tone and air of impudent blackguardism is sure to pass cur¬ 
rent for wit; that there is something peculiarly piquant, genteel, and aris¬ 
tocratic, in adopting and using the lingo of bruisers, pimps, and the like; 
and, in a word, that large accessions have thus been made to the vocabulary 
of our vernacular, which cannot faU greatly to enrich a speech, compounded 
of the common plunder of all nations, tribes, and kindreds, that have dwelt^ 
or that dwell oU the face of the earth. 

\ 

The portion of Q. S. T.'s Speculations intelligible to us, is like the status 
of gold voted to King Ferdinand by the Cw’tes mmamenle 

appe^ in oui;^ next. Thi.'^ 
article has been delayed, that we mighi; be enablc4^^ avail ourselite ot 
every particle information, furnished by the numerous antL interesting 
volumes daily is^ng from the press, rcs^)ccting the civil andjpilit ^7 cx^ 
ploits of the most extraordinary man the world has yet bch^iii, tii|Khost 
memory, now thatmational hostility has ceased, and that his cliaractcins.ii(> 
longer viewed through t^ mists of political falsehood, Tipie and Truth ar<* 
rapidly renderin| justice. 
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SCOTTISH NOVELS 07 THE SECOND CLASS* 


** Rjn ganGilhaize/* “TheTrials 
smlargaret i^indsay/’ and “ Aegi- 
uald Dalton/’ are the works we mean 
to notice under this titlc> which of 
riglit, however^ belongs only to the 
last of them s for the first is inferior 
to the second, the second to the third, 
and it is onW.this last, which, as 
con;papc,d with the novels and tales 
from the.inimitable pea of the Au« 
thor of Waveriey, deserves to be de¬ 
scribed as^cally and truly of the se¬ 
cond order of merit. “ Riugan dil- 
liaize” is the jrork of a person who 
has written a great deal—to some 
purpose—and, among other things, 
“ The Ear&qu^e” and “ Whcelie:*' 
common Te]iurt ascribes the “ Trials 
of Margaret Lindsay” to a gentle¬ 
man of more genius than observation, 
more enthusiasm than genius, and 
inorcextravagantseiitimentalismthan 
correet feeling or refined taste; the 
title-page of “ Rcginald|)alton” bears 
that it is by the Authdt of “ Vale¬ 
rius” and “ Adam Blair/* to bo& of 
•which it is, in every point of view, 
incredibly superior. 

“ RinganQilhahe'* Wc have of¬ 
ten thought that theii was a consi¬ 
derable resetnblancehetwecn the au¬ 
thor of tins novel ind the driver dl 
a stage-cS)|chboth condemned to 
trudge over again the same 

lidHted tradC^boUi very much at 
home within their narrow range, 
both profoundly ignorant of evc^ 
thing Deyoud it,—grievously dis- 
pom to annoy passeng^ with lopg 
stones,—both vociferous laughers at 
tlgar own jokes,—while in both, the 

^’OL. Kill. 


humour and the vulprity of dm 
tales is also very luudi upon a pa¬ 
rallel. 

Mr Galt, vdw, we believe, is noiy 
generally admitted to be the author, 
is not a man of an original or compre¬ 
hensive mind; be possesses merely a 
limited talent in a particular depart¬ 
ment, and the department in winch 
he does excel, is oue for which, we 
must confess, wc have no very great 
sympathy or admiration. In that 
particular walk, however, wc are 
ready to admit that his merits are. 
considerable. He is a close observer 
of the habits of the lower claasea,^ 
rather deep-read in “ the hum nle an¬ 
nals of the poor,”—and certainly 

E aints, with considerable force ami 
umour, the deUdls of the cottage, 
and the society of country villages. 
It is true, that, even iuthc linof 
these delineations, it was never 
cult to point out a grossness of out^ 
line wmch borders on caricature, 
and a glare of colouring which look>> 
ed like daubing. The humour was 
frequently strained—depending upon 
circumstances cither g^ly impro¬ 
bable, or bearing on their too 
obvious mofks of laborious pMjpara- 
tion; and thf ol^tion of exaggerr 
ation appUfd. wlnk|Btill greater force. 


ation appUfd|,wm|BtiU neater force; 
to the tode orfeeluig mich charac¬ 
terized Ids attempts at the pathetic,— 


a tone which w&, in general, dn^- 
lar]^ inconsistent wita the defective 
inf^gence and imperfect sensibili¬ 
ty 00 the hitinble p^nages among 
whon^e scene waC laid. But m 
these oefects were not materiiL In 
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defence of tlic first, indeed, he might 
have alleged the high authority of 
SmoUett, ami the secoinl was per¬ 
haps only an over-extension of that 
liberty of embellishment which^ to a 
certain extent, must be conceded to 
the Novdist in every case, and 
which, in this instance, was render¬ 
ed excusable, if not necessary, by the 
prevdence of the very vulgarity 
which jsaidercd the over-refinement 
, of paiticular passages so striking and 
incondstent. In spite of tliese ble¬ 
mishes, therefore, the public were 
tlispesed to be pleased vrith Mr Galt’s 
early ,.productions. They enjoyed a 
laugh over the Ayrshire Legatees,” 
and they were grateful to the author 
who furnished the stimulus. 

But to this ambitious personage 
the praise of success in one depart¬ 
ment was not enough. A sally into 
the regions of the sublime and beau¬ 
tiful was determined on, and accord¬ 
ingly “ The Earthquake” appeared 
brimful of old-established liorrors, af¬ 
ter ** the Italian method,“and the first 
models of the Minerva Press. But 
by some unlucky fatality, the public 
and Mr Galt now seemed to misun¬ 
derstand each other; for, though the 
autlior wrote with the gravity of a 
mute, and the pathos of a chief-mour- 
iicr, his composition still excited as 
much risibility as before, though the 
ludicrous emotion was now excited 
by rather different means, aiid^irecN 
edto a diff erent ohjecU This unlucky 
cojitredemps seemed for a time to pro¬ 
duce its proper effect. Mr Galt quit¬ 
ted tSicily with a commendable ex¬ 
pedition, and again took up his hum¬ 
bler quarters in Scotland. Still, 
however, he seemed to be haunted 
by some vague longings after the ter¬ 
rible ; and in the midst of the vul¬ 
gar absurdities of Sir Andrew Wylie, 
there was a visible attempt to copy 
the stern painting of Godwin,— 
though, unfortunately, it happened to 
exhibit the most compete ignorance 
of familiar ' occonrences, and well- 
known fact^ as well aa of the work¬ 
ings of passion, aud the springs and 
motives of human action. This 
straining after effect—this attem][)t to 
take the feelings by storm, is also 
the prevailing feature of the pre¬ 
sent very dull performance; s^t! Uf 
^ course, those wno are acquainted with 
' Mr Galt will easily anticipate the 


result. It is true, lids atumpt is not 
quite so outrageous as The Earth¬ 
quake.” The personages of this novel 
do not turn “ ashy pde,” or “ livid,” 
80 often as the camcleon-Ukc Castag- 
nello, nor are they (|uite^ terrific as 
Corneli and Don ^irbonlfe; but still 
it has rather more than enough (ff 
the faults of its predecessor, while, 
unfortunately, not a few must be 
added to the list, of whi& it enjoys 
a very unenviable monopoly. 

In point of plot, the novels of this 
author have always been remark¬ 
ably deficient, but the present is pre¬ 
eminently 80. To say the truth, 
though wc have called it a novel, we 
can see no pretensions which it has 
to the title. It is neither history 
nor novel, but combines, by some fe¬ 
licity of misconception, the defects of 
both—the flippancy fiction 

out its interest, and the dulness of a 
chronicle without its veracity. To 
analytic the incidents would be out 
of the question; are they not all 
written in Kirkton and Wodrow? 
The work is a mere detail of histori¬ 
cal facts, as Mr G. is pleased to term 
them, relative to the Covenanters, 
from the reign of the Itegent ^ ^ 
of Lorraine, down to the ba. 
Killicrankie,—and a detail oa- 

rest and most inartifici^*! n^L rc- To 
acconqdish this, the author is obli¬ 
ged to have recourse to tlieexpedient 
of detailing the separatl^ adventures 
of the grandfather and father of his 
hero, with whose history they have 
no more connection than witli the 
administration of Prestcr John ; and, 
what is odd enough, the adventures 
of the grandfather, which have no 
bearing whatever on the story of 
lUngan Gilhaioe, amstitute by far 
the most interesting portion of the 
book. IJc is placed among scenes 
which it would indeed be difficult to 
describe, witliout awakening sonn* 
feelings of a pleasing nature. From 
the confidential situation which he 
holds in the house of the Earl of 
Glencairn, he is brought contact 
with almost all the mufiiates of ^he 
time; the Queen-Repnt, the 
fortuna^ Mary, Dariiley, Murray’, 
and Knox, are introduced; but they 
are touched, in general, with i feeble 
and a trembling handi Ai ^ ihe 
episode of Marion Ruet, (an unfdHu- 
natc mistress of the Archbishop of St 
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■ Andrew's,) it appears to us to be 
conceived and executed in the worst 
taste. This part of the novels however, 
really contains some spirited scenes; 
and had the book terminated here, we 
should not, perhaps, have had much 
to complain of. But then comes the 
fath^ of the hero. Luckily his ca¬ 
reer IS brief, and wc recollect little of 
his movements, save that he died and 
hras buried some time about the Re¬ 
storation of Charles 11 . RinganGil- 
baize is himself a Covenanter; he is 
engaged in most of the bloody scenes 
of that period; and latterly liecoines a 
person of some importance among his 
own party. He is the representative 
of the suffering Covenanters, whose 
miseries it is the object of the book 
to describe; and it is to the incidents 
cojyjpcted with liis life, that tlie au- 
TBor seems to *have devoted his great¬ 
est efforts, and in which he has most 
conspicuously failed. 

Tnc inartificial nature of the ar¬ 
rangement, however, which must be 
evident from this sketch of the ma¬ 
terials of the story, is by no means 
the worstfaultof''The Covenanters.” 
^t is liable to the stronger objection 
insufferable monotony. In fact, 
i ^'leiice of religious enthusiasm, 
tii-n,. 1 conjunction with other 
feelingb, it imy, no doubt, afford to 
the Novelist occasional opiHirtunities 
of striking tiisplay, does appear to us, 
when exhibfted in an insulated shape, 
to be one of tlie most unmanageable 
and uninteresting principles which 
could well be selected as the basis of 
a novel. If the example of our Great 
Novelist led Mr Galt to the adoption 
of the present subject, he should 
have paused a little to„)Kflect, that, 
in the novels alluded td, it is used 
only as a contrast to other principles 
*of a nature totally different; that the 
transition is from the banquet to the 
conventicle—from the^carcless chival¬ 
ry of the Cavalier, to the stem en¬ 
durance of the Covenanter; and that 
light and shadow are blended toge¬ 
ther thro^hout the whole in a liar- 
n^ious ^rjpty. Here there is'no 
repme—no relief; all is deep-settled 
gloom, illuminate only, at times, by 
the lightning of war.” 

Blit not only has the author con- 
finqd*^ himself to the exhibition of 
hut one class of feelings and inci- 
daits ; these ifcenes and these feel¬ 


ings are unfortunately in themselves 
]>ositiv^ disagreeable, even disgust¬ 
ing. Ine scaffold, the stake, the 
prison—battle, rape, famine, fire, 
murder, and sudden death, are tlu* 
staple of the book. The selection 
of such topics seems to us indidlytive 
of the coarsest notions with regIrd 
to the proper object of fictitious 
writing. It is not that such inci¬ 
dents arc unfounded or unnatural. 
On the contrary, we contend that 
this very lealitj is the principal ob¬ 
jection to their introduction. We 
may tolerate the horrors of the Gmk 
tragedies, and those which Amcri 
has founded on the same subjects, 
whm they are represented, not as the 
natural consequences of human ims- 
sions, but as the offspring of a blind 
and irresistible fatality. With us 
that idea is imwerless. Wt; know 
that the bloody banquet of Thyestes 
is over; that the innocent offeiuvs of 
GSdipus, the murderous quarrels (»f 
Polynices and Eteocles, and the long 
catalogue of the crimes which sully 
the annals of the Atrids, are gone, 
never to return. But it is a very dif¬ 
ferent case when tliese horrors are the 
result, not of a supernatural impulse, 
but of the evil passions of man; and 
when we reflect, that, in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, similar atrocities may be 
repeated. These, we must always 
fed, are too real, too probdile; to 
fonn the legitimate subject of ficti¬ 
tious narrative; and we shrink from 
them, as from the newspaper account 
of an execution. I'o take a case in 
point: What would Mr Galt tliink 
of writing a novel on file present 
troubles in Ireland ? Captain llock 
is rather a superior ruffian in liiis 
way, and the abduction of Miss 
Goold a very dramatic incident; not 
to mention the opportunity of exhi¬ 
biting his legal knowledge, which a 
trial at the Limerick Assizes would 
afford to one who had already dis¬ 
played such an intimate acqumitance 
with the law of the sister country. 
But can any dititat believe that tlie 
thing would be tolerated for a nio- 
went? And yet, where is the dif¬ 
ference in principle between the one 
case and the other ? Will it be grave¬ 
ly maintained, that the lapse of a 
few years can render that pleasing, 
or even tolerable, ih a novd, wl^ch 
every human being feel at this 
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moment to be fttted only for the 
dreary columns of the Newgate Ca¬ 
lendar ? 

We are quite aware^ that the usual 
answer to charges of this nature, on 
the part of the admirers of strong ex- 
cit^ent, in, that such descriptions 
display great power; and this un¬ 
meaning phrase seems, by the ini¬ 
tiated, to be Kgarded as a sufficient 
apology for any absurdity. Thus, if 
a clergyman commit a faux ims, and 
behave, first like a fool, and then like 
a madman, we are told the descrip¬ 
tion is very i)owerful;—if a Baronet 
commit murder for an offence given 
twenty years before, and then break 
his neck over a two-pair^f-stairs 
window, this is a powerful incident; 
—if a man, on coming up to his old 
friend's cottage, finds the owner sta¬ 
ring him in the face over a stile, all 
the while as dead as Hector,—still 
the answer is,—Why, to he sure, 
all this is rather absu^; but then. 
Sir, consider the power.” Now, witli 
all due consideration, wc must con¬ 
fess we are as far as ever from per¬ 
ceiving in what the merit of such 
descriptions consists. If power means 
merely the capacity of producing a 
physical effect on the nerves, we can 
understand the grounds of the de¬ 
fence, and then the Novelist would 
share his honours with the execu¬ 
tioner and the anatomical dissector, 
both very powerful personages in the 
same line; hut if, as we suppose is 
the case, it be meant to imply the 
power of vanquishing difficulties, or 
the possession of any uncommon ta* 
lent on the part of the author, wc 
protest entirdy against the inference. 
We arc convinced that Hercules' vein 
is really more easily assumed than 
almost any otlier ; and we recollect 
that Lord Byron (a competent judge, 
it will be admitted,) makes some 
such avowal in one of his letters to 
Bowles. Indeed, we have always 
undcrstooil that fustian was one of 
the cheapest of comipodities ; though 
some peox)le wear* their dresses with 
such an air, that a casual observer 
might not susMct the poverty of the 
materials. We regret the more that 
the author of the Ayrshire Lega¬ 
tees" should have adopted diis hack¬ 
neyed trick, because wethinkhbreaWN 
ly . possesses considerable powers of 
pathos. MVlf assure Iiim, that there 


was more power displayed in two or 
three short passages of his earlier 
works, than in all the raving of “ The 
Covenantersand that we should 
thank him more for one scene of 
broad humour or quiet feeling, than 
for a revival of all the enormities 
that ever polluted the pages of JVfas- 
singer or Shirley. 

A word or two before parting, on 
the views which Mr Galt s work ex¬ 
hibits of tbe Covenanters. And hen: 
we must say, that if we had no other 
means of judging than what the 
work itself contains, we should al¬ 
most be tempted to accuse the au¬ 
thor of a design to libel the charac¬ 
ter of that respectable sect. Our 
readers will recollect the accusations 
of prejudice and injustice with which 
our Great N ovelist was assailed, v^hen, 
in his Old Mortality, ventured to 
bring forward some of the ridiculous 
features of the Covenanters. We con¬ 
fess we never saw the justice of the 
charge. But be that as it may, wc 
can conscientiously say, that we en¬ 
tertain a higher opinion of them, from 
tbe sketches of that prejudiced assail* 
ant, than from tlic elaborate picture 
of Mr Galt, their avowed advocate 
and eulogist. In the former work, 
wc perceived something of that talent 
and address which thi^ Covenanters 
undoubtedly possessed, as well as 
courage,—some union^of^^thc wisdom 
of the serpent with the harmlessness 
of the dove, which unquestionably 
went far, in our opinion, to exalt the 
noble, and diminish the ludicrous 
features of their character. But, in the 
present, we see only a blind and sul¬ 
len spirit of resistance, united to the 
narrowestpDcj^iccs, and an intellect 
that would have been barely suffi¬ 
cient for the sack of a heni^roost; we 
see this unfortunate sect conceal-' 
ing themselves from pursuit in woods 
and caves, apd yet taking every 
means to ilisOover their retreat, by 
die loudest and most unguarded ce¬ 
lebration of their religious rites. We 
trust we are not insensible^o the no¬ 
bleness of religious constancy ; 
we ask, if these people were so nn- 
bitious of the crown of martyrdom, 
why did they fly at all ? If they did 
fly, why were they so perversdy in¬ 
genious in rendering that flight in- 
efieetual ? To take another example 
dr two from the conduct of the hero, 
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who is, of course^ the representative of 
the beau-ideal of the covenant: Rin- 
gan (jilhaize, after tlie death of hia 
wliole familyi save one son, begins to 
reluctant to expose him to the 
peHls of warfare and persecution. In 
this luicertainty he takes his Bible, 
and tiirns up the first text he can 
find ; but not being pleased with its 
tenor, he tries his fortune a second 
and third time. (By the way, this 
is represented as a common practice 
among his party.) lie then submits 
the result of these Sorivs Evan^elico! 
to Mr Cargill, a clergyman, who ac¬ 
tually approves of the ex|)eriment, 
and declares that Providence had 
manifested its intentions by this 
species of revelation. We really know 
not whether to admire most the good 
sen^^hat dictated the expedient, the 
honesty that lanctioned it, or tlie 
amiable candour and modesty which 
could talk in the same breath of the 
superstitious doctrines and pri<*stly 
impostures of tlui Knglish Church.— 
O miscras hominum mentes, o pec- 
tora cceca!*' Nor is the hero less 
selfisli than superstitious. Take, for 
instance, hif^escape from the jail of 
Irvine. This feat he accomplishes 
by workinf^on the weakness of a kind 
and craa^ jailor, who allows his 
wife to visit hiln in ])risoii. llingan 
changes clothes with his wife, and 
with that amiable regard for self 
which distin^islics his proceedings, 
shuffles offl, leaving his wife and me 
unfortunate jailor to share the conse¬ 
quences between them. The Apostle 
Paul, in similar circumstances, treat¬ 
ed his jailor differently, though he 
was under no such obligation to him, 
and tliough Heaven itpelf had inter¬ 
posed by earthqufte for liis de¬ 
liverance* 

* Our Prel^^terian friends are per¬ 
haps not yebaware of the full exteut 
of their obligations to llingan Gil- 
haizc ; we therefore hasten to infcnmi 
tliem, that it is to the unparalleled 
intrepidity of this gentleman that 
the death of Claverbouse was owing* 
Tlqs is accomplished in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Mr Gilhaize, who had 
been watching his movements du¬ 
ring the battle, from the windows of 
llcnrorie House, descends at last— 
takes up a strong lotion behind an 
old garden-wall, with a goose-pool in 
front—shoots at him'uiree several 


times, and then walks off as usual, 
leaving his unlucky comrades, uii 
whom the suspicion of the shot had 
fallen, to shift for themselves. But 
the whole passage is so characteristic, 
that we must take the liberty of 
extracting it. Bingan witnessealftie 
defeat of Mackay: ^ ^ 

I rap to and iVo on the brow of the 
hill—^id 1 stampt with my feet—and I 
beat my breast—and I rublkd my hands 
witli the fiity of despair—and I threw 
myself on th^ ground^ and all the suf¬ 
ferings of which 1 have written returned 
upon me—and I started up—and i 
aloud the blasphemy of the fool, There 
is no God !” 

But scarcely had the dreadful words 
C5ic'a|)cd my profane litM, when 1 heard, 
as it were, thunders in the heavens, and 
the voice of aii oracle crying in the cars of 
iny soul, The victory of this day is given 
into Ihy hands !’* and strange wuiuUt 
and aw^e fell upon me, and a mighty spirit 
cntere<l into mine, and I felt as if I was 
in that moment clothed with the armour 

of divine might. 

« • « ■ « 

The garden in which 1 then sUkhI ^vns 
surrounded by a low wall. A smalt 
goose-pool lay on the outside, lietweeii 
which and the garden 1 pcrctnved that 
Claverbouse would pass. 

1 prepared my flint, and examined my 
flreloolu and I walked towards the top of 
the garden with a firm step. The ground 
Was buc^ant to my tread, and the vigour 
of youth was renewed in my aged limbs : 
I thought that those for whom I hud so 
mounted walked before me—that they 
smiled and beckoned me to come on, and 
that a glorious light bhone around me. 

Claverhousc was coming forward—se¬ 
veral officers were near him; but his 
men were still a little behind, ami .seem., 
ed inelitied to go down the hill, and lie 
chided at their reluctance. I restcfl my 
carabine on the garden-wall—I bunt iny 
knee, and knelt upon the ground—1 uim« 
ed and flred, but when the smoke cleared 
away, 1 beheld the oppressor still |»oudly 
on his w'ar-horse. 

I loaded again—og^n 1 knelwand a- 
gain 1 rested my carabine upon the wall, 
and fired a second time, and was again 
disappointed. 

Then 1 remembered that I bad not 
implored the help of Heaven—ai)d 1 pre¬ 
pared for the Wrd time, and whf n all 
was ready, and Claverbouse was coming 
forward, I took offmy bonnet, and kneel- 
with the gun in my hand, crfMl, 

Lord, remember David and all his jif- 
flictions !**—and hgvtng so prayed, 1 took 
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aim as 1 knelt, and Clavcrhause, raising The second of these works, The 
his arm in command, I fired. In the Trials tif Margaret Lyndsayf* will 
same moment I looked and there was not detain us long. It has undoubt- 
a vhion in iJte air, as if aU the angels qf edly many faults, and by no means 

brightness^ and the martyrs in their vesU -- 

menu of glory ^ wav asscinhlcd on ihc walls 
a^t0baiilemcnts <f Heaven^ to witness the 
eamt-^oiRd J started np and cried^ “ I 
have delivered my native land/* But in 
the same instant^ I remembered to whom 
the glory was due^ and falling on my 
knees^ / raised my hand and bowed my 
head^ as I jtatd, Not minCf O Lord^ but 
thine is the victory ///” 

When the smoke rolled away, I beheld 
Claverhouse in the arms of his officers 
sinking from his horse, and the blood 
flowing from a wound between his breast¬ 
plate and the armpit. 

e have quoted this passage^ both 
as a remarkable one in itself, and as 
a pretty correct specimen of the man¬ 
ner of the book. If our readers 
should wish to know more of the 
subject^ they may perhaps be enabled 
to judge of its general good taste, by 
being told, that John Knox had re¬ 
ceive infeftment by yird and stane, 
in an inheritance on higli," and that 
feeding a Clergyman is described by 
elegant paraphrases ef giein* a 
pick to ane o' God's greatest cor¬ 
bies!" 

We now bid adieu to Mr Galt— 
and we care not for how lon^ while 
his extravagant and erring spirit thus 
wanders beyond its confine. Be¬ 
yond the liberties of Irvine—al- 
trids extra limen Apulise"—^he is ab¬ 
solutely nothing; and, to say the 
truth, we have had enough of him, 
even in his most favourite mood. Of 
course Mr Galt thinks differently^ 
and, we have no doubt, is already 
deep in composition. 

The iitne has been, 

That, when the brains w'cre out, the man 
would die, 

And there on end 

but now, it seems, authors neither 
lire nor write the less on that ac¬ 
count. If the tranquillity of the au¬ 
thor’s mind really make it necessary 
for him to inflict upon the town an 
annual novel—why, tliere is no hdp 
for it j[ ,|)ut if we are allowed to have 
Biij mee in the matter, we should 
sincerely advise some change, at least, 

a 1_i-.l- _1 _ V . i. ' 


coincides with our ideas of a good 
novel; but there are some points 
connected with it that make it dif¬ 
ficult for us to think or sneak of it 
witli asperity. It wears throughout 
a colouring of amiable, though ex¬ 
aggerated feeling; it abounds with 
pleasing pictures of pastoral stillness 
and repose, and it contains some 
scenes of well-painted passion" and 
genuine pathos. Neither arc its 
faults by any means of that obtrusive 
and provoking kind, by which we 
have been annoyed in '' The Cove. 
Banters." Itis true, both authors seem 
to entertain pretty much the same 
views as to the absolute nece^ltv of 
strong and painful eAiotion; and* if 
the author of the “ Trials" docs not 
actually employ the assault and bat¬ 
tery system of die Knight of the 
Covenant, he lays siege to our feel¬ 
ings in a way which we are not uis^ 
posed to consider as altogether legi¬ 
timate. In one point, at least, he 
is wiser than his predecessor—he 
seeks to produce his effect, non vi, 
sed ssepe cadendo," not so much by 
tlie vimence as by the repetition of 
the stroke; and thus} at all events, 
we are spared the revolting incidents 
which ore essential in the system of 
the other. 

We have hinted, that we do not 
admire the means by which the au¬ 
thor aims at exciting the feelings. 
The whole secret consists in acciiuiii- 
lating upon the heroine a multitude 
of disasters, and the result is, that il 
is actually g weariness of the fieri) 
to get throv^ them 'fht^ tarn 
describes the poverty ^^fe)en(lence 
of the infant life of MS||Pvet Lynd. 
say—the laborious industry of her 
youth—the struggle with poverty, ag¬ 
gravated by the blindness of one sis¬ 
ter and the idiocy of another—the 
domestic woes occasionedj^y the mis¬ 
conduct of a father—the blight of 
youthful love—the death of friends, 
falling thick as autumnal leaves— 
the miseries of an ill-assorted mar¬ 
riage—in riiort, a perfect tissue of 
misfortunes. If we are at any time 


in the style of his works; being fuU^ favoured with a glimpse of comfort, 
persuaded, that, as matters stand, it only serves to deepen the gloom 
anp change must be for the better. follows it; and the impression 
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in closing the book, notwithstanding 
the author’s certificate that his he¬ 
roine was then perfectly happy, is of 
\rhe most cheerless and uncomfortable 
nature. Now we confess, we have a 
great dislike to a monotony of mise¬ 
ry*. We like to look at the bright 
side of things; and however doubt¬ 
ful w#may conceive the usual axiom 
of novel writers to be, “ that virtue, 
oven in this life, is its ovm reward,” 
we hold, that he forgets his duty to 
hociety, who, by representing virtue 
ii'ul goodness as perpetually con-' 
tending with and vanquished by dis¬ 
tress and misfortune, virtually incul¬ 
cates an opposite doctrine. 

The conception of these distresses, 
too, we think, does little credit to the 
ingenuity of the author. There is 
something in the idea of death so 
de. j/l^r and universally interesting,— 
something which appeals so irresisti¬ 
bly to the general mind, that, even 
in the hands of the worst writer, it 
is scarcely possible that the descrip¬ 
tion of the death of a fellow-creature 
should not, in some measure, excite 
our sympathy. But then, exactly 
in proportion to the certainty of its 
effects in all cases, must the merit of 
an author, who has recourse to this 
source of excitement, be diminish¬ 
ed; for what jtny one can do, no 
one can claim any very great merit 
for performing. Now, this common¬ 
place trick recurs perpetually. It is, 
ill fact, the origin of almost all the 
trials to which Margaret Lindsay is 
exposed. The aumor cuts off his 
characters like a pestilence. The fa¬ 
ther and mother, the two sisters, the 
grand-uncle, one husband, and two 
lovers of Margaret Lindsay, are add¬ 
ed to the bUls of moartality in the 
course of work,—'* besides wo¬ 
men and mill^en,” with whom the 
luToine ha^il^B to be rather diss^ec- 
ably connected. All this, we con¬ 
fess, appears to us rather too much in 
the style of ** the amusements of 
Muley Bugentuf;” and we regret 
that one, wno is so capable of better 
things, ^ould have descended to the 
use of so hackneyed an expedient. 

But disapproving, as we do, of 
•some of the principles on which this 
novel is constructed, wc feci that there 
is a charm about the tvork to which 
we should be sorry to be insensible. 
Thg-e is such a spirit of tender feel¬ 


ing breathed over the whole,—it is so 
conversant with pure and gentle (‘mo¬ 
tions,—^it presents so many amiable 
views of the human heart, tliat wc 
shut our eyes willingly to the oc¬ 
casional Germanisms^ both of senti¬ 
ment and expression, which a critj^ 
eye would easily detect in thie skeMi 
of Scottish manners. The heroine, 
Margaret Lyndsay, is a beautiful 
image of patient, enduring tender^ 
ness,—a Scottish Una, still upheld in 
aU her distresses by the spirit of truth 
and religion. The old miser, Daniel 
Craig, is well drawn, and the little 
sketch of the dying enthusiast of 
Lamington Braes is beautifully touch¬ 
ing. 

On the whole, wc take leave of the 
work with feelings of kindness to¬ 
wards the author. It reads as if it 
were the production of a refined and 
amiable mind. Its greatest beauty 
consists in its tenderness and delica. 
cy, and its greatest drawback is a cer¬ 
tain mcth^istical air, which occa¬ 
sionally suggests to us the ideas of an 
overgrown tract—Leigh Richmond, 
and the Dairyman’s Daughter. 

The last of these pcrfonnances we 
arc called upon to notice, at present, 
is Keginald Dalton inconijiarably 
the best of the three, and exhibiting 
talents, if not genius, of a very 
superior kind. To those who have 
dozed over the sombre prosing of 
** Valerius,” or sickened at the gloat¬ 
ing sensuality and cant of Adam 
Blair,” the volumes before us may 
present themselves in a questionable 
shape,—and the unredeemed dulness 
of the one, and the disgust excited 
by the other, may conjure up preju¬ 
dices likely^ in some instances, at 
least, to deprive the author of hia 
just meed of praise. But, in pro¬ 
nouncing an honest and impartial 
opinion, we must turn such intruders 
out of doors, and take care that wc 
do not travel out of the record. Re¬ 
ginald Dalton is unquestionably a 
work of talent and merit, betraying 
acuteness and closeness of observa¬ 
tion, written with spirit and vigour, 
and containing scenes, in pmnt or 
dramatic effect, second only to .some 
of the happiest and most, succ^ful 
in the works of the *' Great Un. 
Itnown” himself. With a few ex¬ 
ceptions, Uie characters are brought 
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out and developed witli discrimina¬ 
tion and success; the style is, upon 
the whole, correct, nervous, and ra¬ 
ther severe; the catastrophe is evol¬ 
ved without much unnecessary trick- 
eiy or perplexment; and the gene- 
TE\iendency of the tale is, in our es¬ 
timation, perfectly innocuous. The 
Vicar of Lannwell is really a redeem¬ 
ing impenKmation, and entitled to 
the greater praise; as his character, 
which is preserved in perfect keeping 
throughout, in almost no instance 
that we recollect of runs into that of 
his archetype the Vicar of Wakefield, 
hut possesses a complete and un¬ 
doubted identity; which shows that 
the author had a just conception of 
the difficulties he had to encounter 
in following Goldsmith, and talents 
equal to the task of surmounting 
them. We pity the person, if such 
tliere be, who does not feel a deep 
sympathy for the quiet, unobtrusive 
virtue, and strong paternal affection, 
for which this good man is distin¬ 
guished ; and who can resist the in¬ 
fluence of the 8ccne-*certainly the 
most powerful in the work—where 
the father visits the son in prison 
after his duel with Chisney i 

At the same time, we cannot help 
feeling that Ralph Macdonald is a 
little overstrained and artificial; but 
his penetration is so great, his mo¬ 
ther-wit so strong, his acuteness so 
keen, and so seldom at fault, that 
the reader cannot chuse but be sur¬ 
prised and pleased. The old priest 
is also a capital fellow in his way; 
while there is a purity, simplicity, 
and truth, combined wit}i much of 
that passive heroism peculiar to the 
flner specimens of the female cha¬ 
racter, about Ellen Hesketh, which 
take hold of the imagination and 
tlic heart, and create a deep interest 
in her fortunes- The whole race 
of the Catlines belong to that Well- 
known tribe whom Novelists, from 
time immemorial, have held in a 
species of helotism; they arc mere 
pieces of machinery, introduced first 
for the perplexment, and ultimately 
for the benefit of the leading cha¬ 
racters, to whose higher destiny, of 
course, they yield, after their schemes 
' have been Daffled, their arts exposed, 
and their devices turned against them¬ 
selves. Sir Charles, however, is one 
. of the most timi^^ squeamish, un- 


enterpriziug ruffians wc have ever, 
met with; and the vassalage in which 
his secret marriage bound him to the ' 
crafty Macdonald, seems to stand in 
the author's way, and certainly im¬ 
pairs the energy of the character ^in 
the detail of the story. 

But Chisney is %far the most 
finished portrait of the group,' and is 
sketched with a bold, free, and power¬ 
ful hand. His interviews with young 
Dalton, and the artifices he practises 
to upset his resolutions of sobriety 
and application, are admirably given: 
his wit also is keen, sarcastic, and 
abundant; and be wields that dan¬ 
gerous but envied weapon, with the 
reckless and unthinking spirit, too 
common to those to whom nature has 
entrusted it. The Oxford Rows arc 
likewise described so much con amore, 
and with the guorum<nagna-fX'ri^jfti 
feeling, that this part of the work 
will hardly fail to be read with su¬ 
preme delight on the other side of 
the Tweed, and by all wlio cherish 
pleasant recollections of those days of 
fun, frolic, and fagging, spent under 
the venerable shade of Alma Mater. 

The faults of this production, like 
its merits, are prominent. The 
reader is bored to death with Oxford 
aTid Oxonians, though, in his inces¬ 
sant eulogies, it is <lifficult to dis¬ 
cover whether the author be seri¬ 
ous or in jest; for, if his account 
of the system of University tuition, 
and the style of life pursued by all 
those students who nave money in 
both pockets, be any thing near the 
trutli, Oxford is precisely the last 
place in the universe where any pa¬ 
rent would send his son to be edu^ 
cated. All the calumnies against 
Oxford,'* which have been charged 
against the Edinhurgh, Review^ wer«; 
a joke to tlie picture dj^wn of that 
huge mass of over-fed" pedantry and 
dulness exhibited in the volumes of 
Reginald Dalton. It is to be re¬ 
gretted, too, that in many places it 
betrays an asperity and bitterness of 
spirit, and a pronencss fbtindulgc in 
political vituperation, which, how¬ 
ever they may be relished by the 
admirers of a certain periodical, are 
singularly misplaced in a work of 
this kind, and the more to be de¬ 
plored, as they cannot but injure itp 
popularity, and excite prejudices pro¬ 
ductive of no good to the autliorV 
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■ i('|»utauoii. These ovcilluwings of 
j^alK it is true, are, in general, exceed- 
^ iiigly harmless ; but they are not the 
less apparent on that account. We 
Approach the tiger in his cage with 
Ijprfect security ; but we are not the 
^Irss convinced of the innate ferocity 
" of th^ animal in the crib: we trust 
not to him, but to the ribs of iron or 
,sfcef with which he is restrained, and 
laugh at his growlings with compo¬ 
sure and tranquillity. At the same 
lime, we are aware that the author 
may plead great examples in his jus- 
titieation. If the Covemnitcrs have 
lieen quietly heltl up to ridicule in 
a novel, there is no reason why the 
M^higs should fare better in a similar 
vehicle,—and the sooth to say, they 
have fewer claims to indulgence, as 
thev^are commonly ready enough to 
pliy t)ack the oMigation with interest: 
hut there is little harm in suggest¬ 
ing to the author before us, (to whose 
general merits we have borne a hearty 
and willing testimony,) that he did 
wrong in appropriating, without ac¬ 
knowledgment, a repartee ascribed 
to Mr .lolin (Jlcrk, when addressing 
the highest law-officer in this United 
Kingdom, seeing he holds Whigs of 
all dimensions in such utter contempt 
and abhorrence,—at least if he may 
be taken athisavord, which, after all, 
is not, perhaps, what he intends- 
In the next place, the moral effect 
of Reginald ])alton, (which, upon 
the whole, is good,) would not have 
ill any degree been impaired, had 
the author manifested less sympathy 
with tijipling, guzzling, gormandiz¬ 
ing, and certain other practices which 
may be endured in a wild youth at 
(>xford,—the proper place, according 
to the author, for the display of such 
accomplishments in ]>crfection,—but 
wliich it is almost discreditable in one 
of the iaguii of our Courts of Law to 
chronicle with such fulness of heart 
and superabundance of glee. We are 
far from saying that there is any thing 
very wrong in all this, or from mean¬ 
ing to descFibc the author as de ffrege 
f'/rtCMr/ po?xuvi ; but we do say, 
that, in this temperate region, people 
are disposed to make but small al¬ 
lowances for such vivid extacies, and 
such warm recollections. 

Nor, in the last place, would it 
liuve been amiss had the author more 
wi.xni. • 


carefully avoidcil iilentif'ying himself 
with certain articles which have ap¬ 
peared elsewhere, and which, from 
the freedom with which not only 
their tone and spirit, but even their 
jokes and witticisms have been trans¬ 
ferred to the pages of the work before 
us, wc must now consider, upon the 
best evidence, as from the pen of the 
author of Valerius*' and “ Adam 
lUair.” We are not of the number 
who view this sub tvee matigml: as 
a matter of vulgar, common-place 
prudence, it is more the affair of the 
author than any boily else: he is en¬ 
titled to bring into the light, or cast 
into the shade, whatever he pleases: 
but there arc persons to whom Re¬ 
ginald 1 >altun would have aflbrded a 
more unmixeil pleasure had it a]i- 
pcaredin an individual and indepen¬ 
dent form, and been less (in many 
jiarts, at least) the echo of compo¬ 
sitions which have made few men 
wiser, and no man better. -\s it is, 
however, it wouhl be absolute dri¬ 
velling, or worse, to deny the aiilhur 
his just modicum of praise. 11 is 
range is limited, but within bis pe¬ 
culiar sphere he is admirable. His 
dialogue is smart and piquant; his 
conception of character clear and 
distinct; the tone of his narrative 
sjirightly, careless, and sarcastic- He 
has an eye for the oddities, eccen- 
Iricities, and infirmities, rather than 
ibr the amiable and virtuous qualities 
of men; but when he choose8,*he can 
touch a higher string, as he has evin¬ 
ced in the prison-scene already al¬ 
luded to, which is a masterpiece of 
its kind,—and in several of the scenes 
where Ellen llcsketh figures in tlie 
fore-ground. It ought also to be 
mentioned, to his credit, that he 
seems to cherish an immeasureable 
contempt for that puling, sickening, 
sentimental cunt, and those monstro¬ 
sities of feeling and character, by 
means of which some of his contem¬ 
poraries endeavour to produce effect, 
and to pass current as men of genius 
and power.” In a word, Reginald 
Dalton is, without all question, the 
best of this author’s performances, 
and he, of all the tribe who have fol¬ 
lowed in the wake of the “ (ireiit 
Unknown,” approaches the nearest, 
in spirit, force, and originality, to his 
unrivalled model and prototype. 

B 
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KELT.Y OF KELLYNCH, A COLLEGE T 
FROM A STUDENT TO HIS 

Nov. 15, 17fi“. 

J[ BREAKFASTED ycstcnlay with 
our flumanity Professor, Dr Bung. 
The company consisted of a German 
Doctor; a Mr Kelly, a student, 
from Ayrshire ; and myself- Dr 
Schaevver, a true German, pot-bel¬ 
lied, pipcr-cheekcfl, and rosy-gilled, 
was in Ac midst of a long story, when 
i entered the room, of a bvoiluT l*ro- 
fessor of his who had published a 
Greek Grammar. Though the story 
was a long one, as ray watch confess¬ 
ed—and capital, as Dr Bung often 
ejaculated—and tiresome, as 1 can 
bear witness—and indifferent, as Mr 
Kelly's eyes intimated; though its 
digressions, and episodes, and pero¬ 
rations, were innumerable—nay, 
though the German hinted, and 
winked, and shrugged, and beat the 
bush, and detailed, ami abridged, 
and smiled, and nodded to admira¬ 
tion, of him or his story 1 cannot 
give you the smallest account. I 
was so much occupied in gazing at 
Mr Kelly, 1 heeded not his raven 
locks, his dark countenance, nor his 
majestic stature, though to any of 
these the proudest beauty of Ayr¬ 
shire might have paid reverence; the 
gloomy lightning which played 
round his large black eyes engrossed 
my soul. It seemed not gnawing 
sorrow, nor black despair, nor wi- 
Acring hopelessness, but an insanity, 
composed of these ingredients, ap* 
peared to have fastened on his spirit, 
and to draw him down to the dust. 
Never did 1 see so striking an expres¬ 
sion of countenance ! never did I feel 
so intense a desire to become ac¬ 
quainted with any body as with its 
owner! 

Nov. 20, 176—. 

*Twas the heir of Kellynch with 
with whom 1 breakfasted yesterday: 
who could have ever thought that 
plain Tom Fleming, of nothing, 
should have sat at the same table, 
and ate from the same dish, with 
the CTcat, and the rich, and the 
proud Kelly of Kellynch ? This 
learning is surely a good thing, since 
it knocks down the pretensions of 
rank in such a comfortable manner. 


ale; BliTNO EXTRACTS OF TETTERm 
FRIENDS IN THE COUNTRY. 

\^ln several intermediate lettciip, 
Mr Fleming describes Ac progress of 
his intimacy with Mr Kelly, and[ 
hints, that the melancholy of his 
friend is owing to an oppressive fc‘ar 
of death, which haunts him conti¬ 
nually ; as they an* not of general 
interest, wc shall omit them, and 
pass on to Ac following:] 

ApT’if ! 76 “. 

T supped with Mr Kelly last night. 
His tutor, being to preach at Ount- 
iiock to-morrow, had already set out, 
so that wc had the whole evening to 
ourselves. After supper, as w^ at 
in a careless, picku^lh way, over 
our wine, Kelly said, “ "I'is a strange 
world this ; every thing in it seems 
to be created only to be dissolve*!. 
But what is more strange, tbougb 
every body believes that death is 
certain, few are seemingly disturbed 
by it. Blunt and dull must Ac feel¬ 
ings of the multitude be, who think 
lightly and seldom on so important a 
subject. 1 am always (’ti.s curious, 
Fleming) oppressed by a strange 
feeling, an eartliy, clawmy sensation, 
which continually reminds me of the 
grave, and curses me with a never- 
dying dea A. Once I flatten d my¬ 
self that this was owing to my C'hris- 
tian and well-governed intclhct, 
which would never let me forget tliat 
life is short; but now a governing 
belief, arising from what 1 liave 
heard and read, pervades me, that 
this melancholy is owing to a diseas¬ 
ed state of my digestive organs, a 
constitutional malady which will 
soon bring me to an early toinln 
Look at my countenance; 'tis black 
and bilious: nay, laugh not, Flem¬ 
ing, for I speak to you Ac words oi 
truA and soberness ; were the verity 
of this not deeply engrainetl in my 
soul, 1 would not even wflisper it to 
you, to whom I know it must give 
pain. But as 1 cannot conceal from 
myself, 1 would not conceal from 
ou, that my time on earth will be 
ut short. To be sure, I have ever yet 
enjoyed the best health; but as my 
time will be short, my warning will 
probably be proportionally shorter. 
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'liiliouB fevers make but brief work. 
Oh, Flcmiiifi;, death is awful! when 
I think of this body, fair as it is 
Ji(»w, soon to be devoured by the 
\oriiis, 1 cannot but shudder with 
l^rrible apprehension. A^hen the 
;ault at KeUynch was last unlocked, 
the efiffin of iny uncle was opened by 
inistake; it was opened six months 
after he diedGood (xod ! what a 
sAght saw 1 there! his flesh had 
j^one,—his fat was just dissolving,— 
ills corpulence, on which he prided 
himself much when living, afforded 
a lodging-place to the most loathsome 
animals; worms innumerable were 
creeping in and out,—rats and molCvS 
were burrowing and feeding on his 
flesh. 

« 

. see you would comfort me; I 
am i>ust eoinfort; my thoughts arc 
iiiJ cast ill the same mould,—they 
are aU alike melancholy, and gloomy, 
and ominous. 1 cannot smile, for I 
see Death continually hot in his pur¬ 
suit of me : 1 try to put him to flight; 

1 hunt, J study, 1 i>ray; but he rides 
quicker than I can; he mingles in 
every dance;—wheu 1 pray, and at¬ 
tempt to fix my thoughts and affec¬ 
tions in heaven, he pulls me down to 
hell, and shews me the devil in the 
distance. Evt^y thing I put in prac¬ 
tice which can procure me a pre¬ 
sent cxtacy, in lieu of a future woe ; 

I drink wine to excess, but ray revel- 
lings are all solitary and gloomy; I 
swallow opium, but this, which pro¬ 
cures visions of phrenssied merriment 
to all, presents nothing to me but 
(‘xaggerated horrors of sepulchres 
and chamel-liouscs. I stuily inedi- 
4rine, to make myself familiar with 
disease; but it has only added to the 
range of my contemplation: my 
strength and courage make me be 
welcome to the parties of medical 
students who exhumate the dead: 
willingly do 1 attend them in their 
midnight sacrileges, hoping to be¬ 
come famiiiar with death; but I have 
ever yet shrunk from the sight of a 
corpse. At OUT last meeting, while 
they (for I only attend with fire¬ 
arms) were preparing their instru¬ 
ments to dJfeinter their victim, we 
were discovered by a party of watch¬ 
men. 1 lied to the cathedral, and 
when recovered from fay consterna¬ 
tion, found myself in the vast cemc- 
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tery which stretches along under the 
floors of the two churches. As I 
wandered up and down betww'n the 
massive pillars which support the 
vaulted arches of this place of sculls, 

1 began to think on the vast expanse 
of corruption and dissolution on 
which 1 was treading,—on the un¬ 
wholesome vapours which rise up 
continually from these receptacles of 
the dead :—and Miad thoughts of re¬ 
treating, when, on a sudden, 1 heard 
a rustling and shaking of earth all 
around me. The graves seemed to 
be opening; in a short while, the 
dead began slowly to make their 
appearance, shaking the cartli care¬ 
fully from the remains of their bo¬ 
dies. The Tiewly-buried, with i)ale, 
yellowish countenances, arranged 
their winding-sheets in drapery ; the 
half- corrupted were picking the 
worms out of their bodies ; and they 
whose bodies were only a large lump 
of moist putridity, were endeavour¬ 
ing to disengage their remains from 
the clods of earth which stuck to 
them, and to separate themselves from 
the neighbouring dust which now 
began to mingle itself with theirs. 

Insensibly they gathered them¬ 
selves around me ;—in solemn silence 
they arranged themselves for the 
dance;—slowly step they on, treading, 
at first, in a solemn measure now 
they move quicker, making the most 
fearful gestures; as they whirl round 
with the rapidity of lightning, their 
winding-sheets flutter in the noisome 
vapours their own exertions had 
disturbed;—they shriek and howl 
fearful sounds, and the low-vaulted 
roof makes the shrill screams re¬ 
echo in awful solemnity. But still, 
above the loudest echo of the loud¬ 
est yell, were heard the wildnptcs of 
a funeral hymn, inviting the last of 
the Kellys to join the hideous roun-* 
delay. 

“ What think you of my case ? 
Speak out,man; you say I am mad;— 
be it so—have 1 not cause,—dread¬ 
ful cause ? Am I not predestinated, 
and doomed, and marked down to die 
an early death ? And what have 1 
done to deserve this sign of wrath ? 
Am not I the survivor of three noble 
brothers, all handsome, and bolder, 
and better than myself? and have 
they not all died ignoble deaths, fit¬ 
ter for the vassals than the heirs of 
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KcUynch ? Where's t})c eldest ? Is 
he not rotting in a vile tnarsh, in an 
obscure part of 1 rcland ? After add¬ 
ing many a bright ray to the depart¬ 
ing glories of his race, and cutting, 
with his sword, a way to promotion 
and renutation, was it not hard to die 
as he did—^by accident ? His body, 
when found, was so putrid, that all 
the burial of my gallant brother was 
a stone round his neck, and a plunge 
in a deeper pool of the stagnant 
water. 

** Richard, the commander of the 
Majestic Frigate, was sent out to one 
of the unbcalthiest stations in the 
West Indies, not to fight,—that would 
have been bliss,—^but to watch the 
motions of a small squadron of the 
enemy's fleet- There he remained 
inactive for five months: a contagi¬ 
ous fever broke out among his men ; 
not by the sword of the enemy did 
they fall, but, subdued bjr the pesti¬ 
ferous vaTOurs of a burning climate, 
they lay down, and died. Anxious¬ 
ly did he look for relief; but no suc¬ 
cour came; and without orders, he 
would not desert his post. Hope 
often disappointed maketh the heart 
sick; in perfect weariness of soul 
did Richard go down to his cabin 
and set his affairs in order, for he 
felt that he was about to die; no 
ague froze him,—no fever scorched 
him,—he felt no pain ; but bis hour 
was come; corruption bad long reign¬ 
ed within him,—the fishes had long 
awned for his flesh. They tried to 
ring him home, but were soon ob¬ 
liged to throw him overboard. 

'' My father, pierced to tlic heart 
at thus losing these fine young men, 
kept Douglas at home, thinking that 
the salubrious air of Kellynch would 
secure life to him at least. He knew 
that there was a prophecy to be ful¬ 
filled, and a curse to be expiated; 
and he felt that the curse and the 
prophecy were fulfilling, and to be 
fulfilled, in his sons. Douglas caught 
a cold,—consumptive symptoms ap¬ 
peared,—he declined,—and coughed, 
—and pined away,—and died. Fear¬ 
ful was it to see my father, sitting 
by the deathbed of my brother; his 
countenance, one moment pale as 
death, and the next flushed with 
fever, as if a fire raged within him, 
which, as the flame flitted high, 
made his face glow with agony; and 


retreating, left it its own natural 
hue of horror. Awful was it to hear 
his groans, hollow and protracted; / 
still more awful was it to see th^ 
final effort of a broken-hearted ma^, 
—the suicide of a spirit tortured Ify 
remorse, 4ind grief, and disappoint-'^,, 
ment. The same night that Douglas 
was buried, my father was found in 
the family vault with his throat cut. 

Thus have my brothers died, 
when they attained a certain age; 
think you there can be hope for me ? 
Thus am I left to languish and die 
in a Scotch college. Oh that the times 
were returned, when those devoted 
to an early death could die, sword in 
hand, in the battle front,—the bloody 
sword their bier, and a soldier’s 
cloak their winding-sheet! But to 
sit quiet here, and choked 
the black smoke of commerce,—Oh 
horrible!” 

Kelly,” I replied, you are 
giving way, in an unmanly inuiiner, 
to the puny whims of hypochondria ; 
you are a mere visionary.” “ Puny, 
call you them ?” he said ; they are 
enough to break the stoutest heart, 
and tear asunder the most gallant 
spirit. Inasmuch as the pains and 
pleasures of the soul are siqK'rior lo 
the pains ud pleasures of the body ; 
so are the wild wanderKngs of the hy¬ 
pochondriac more torturing than the 
qualms, and nausea, and racking 
pains of the sick. Neither plague, 
nor pestilence, nor fever, are to be 
compared to hypochondria, for tlie 
very esMMice of hypochondria is, that 
it contains both plague, and pesti¬ 
lence, and fever. How often have I 
felt an inconsiderable pain arise in 
some part of ray body ! with horror 
have 1 traced its progress, gradually 
overspreading, and infecting every 
part of ray frame ! with agony hav<' 

1 felt it to be mortal—have seen jjre- 
parations made lor my burial—have 
beard the passing l»ell toll, and have 
seen the vault operaed! <^h hypoelion- 
dna! how often dost thcui make us 
give up the ghost, while yet our 
spirit dwelleth in the body, and fed 
tbc pangs of death, ^hilc yet wc art' 
in the midst of life! 'i'hou throwest 
oyer our bodies the mantle of Deja- 
nira, dyed with disease, and spotted 
with death, which clings to our In¬ 
dies more closely than the sloth to 
tbc stricken deer,—keeps us always 
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^If^rning, without 1>ein(; consumed,— lynch; much of the once stately cdl- 
land makes us feel the tortures of fice is now undermined,—already 
\ho damned, while yet we arc in the does it totter to its foundations,— 
i^acc of hope;—a land of hope to all soon will it be only a enmberer of the 
hA me: the last Kelly has no hope; ground,—soon will the ancient glory, 
tlyre is a curse on his house, and al» the fearful history, and the merit- 
^ady he feels its withering influence." ed destiny of the Kellys of Kellynch, 
Na^, Kelly," 1 cried; ^ere you be only as a tale that has been told, 
fall into a more dangerous error; the 
doj:^trine of curses has been long ex¬ 
ploded ; tlie offspring of superstition Oh that sleep would bless me with 

and disorder, aathe foundation sunk, forgetfulness and insensibility! That 
the superstructure has mouldered a- mercy, which is granted in abundance 
way. In the days of feudalism and to the peasant, is denied to the heir 
chivalry, when haroiis had regal power of Kellynch! Opium, damned drug I 
over their domains, and commit- thou it is which hast torn away we 
ted regal crimes on their enemies,— only barrier which remained between 
when the criminal had more power me and hell,—thou hast cheated roe 
to delay than the judge to inflict pu- of that, which once 1 despised as an 
nishincnt, then were men fain to leaVe unmanly indulgence, but now vene- 
the pc.rformancg of that to the Al- rate as a godlike privilege! Oh that 
mighty which Uiey could not them- 1 could buy, or win, or steal, the si- 
selves execute ; they lay down con- lent joy of one forgetftil sleep—the 
tented vnth their sloth and inability, rapture of oneuninterruptedslumber! 
hoping that the bolts of Heaven would There is no peace to the cursed; 
be ready to blast the wretch who set in the silent watches of the night, 
both laws and judge at defiance, the pale ghosts of my ancestors stalk 
XV^hen interminable petty wars were round my couch, and warn me of my 
carried on by these chieftains, no fate, l^st night 1 had an awful vi- 
wonder that examples occurred which sion, the recollection of which makes 
might be brought forward as proofs my flesh creep. Methought 1 was 
of the system. A family harried in yet a boy, and lay awake in my bed- 
one foray, mig^ be able|||||madfully chamber at Kellynch Hall, sad and 
to retaliate in the thir^W fourth solitary. 1 heard a step sound in the 
generation. But now, when society gallery as of one approaching my 
is more firmly knit together, and chamber. Presently my father cn- 
justice. if not executed on theperpe- tered, his countenance moprnful, and 
trators, is executed on none, this idea his habiliments 9ad-coloured. Draw- 
of (jlod’s curse is justly scouted by ing from under his gown a long knife, 
all." he put forth his left hand, and began 

Sir," says Kelly, I speak of to feel the bed, that he might sscer- 
that which, though revealed, is in- tain where 1 lay, for the night was 
serutablc, and hidden to man: blood dark. A thought then struck me, that 
calls for blood, and injury for reta- he was about to put me to death. Dis- 
liation,—and God grants it, though engaging myself from his hands, and 
\%v know not why. Formerly hum- leaping from iny bod, I rushed down 
Ikle and trusting, man is now so proud stairs to my mother's chamber. The 
and self-sufficient, that, instead of window-shutters of it were open, 
reposing in him, he is appropriating which admitted the faint twilight of 
to himself an attribute of the Deity: a summer midnight, but otherwise 
but revelation has proclaimed it, and my mother sat in darkness, dressed 
(‘xainples have confirmed its truth, in deep mourning. * Mother,' 1 
Did not Sir Patrick Norris starve to cried, ^ what shall I do? my father 
the death fifteen Highlanders, and is about to slay me.' * Oh that my 
are not his estates now falling ultimo best heart Hood could save thy life, 
hacredi ? ]>id not the seventh Lord my sweet William !* she replied ; 
bnch Ranza poison his father, and 'but thy hour is come, thou must die! 
IS not the twelfth Lord now a luna- ' But surely, mother, a father should 
tic, and his once fine family raoul- not slay his child ?' ' Oh that I could 
der^g in the dust ? There is a curse die for thee, my son I thy father is 
now hanging over the house of Kel- guiltless of thy blood, but the law 
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tnu8t be cxeculcd/ * O cruel law ! 
to condemn the innocent, and still 
more cruel father, to become the exe¬ 
cutioner of his guiltless son 1’ ' Say 
thy prayers, William, for thy father 
is coming; kiss me, my child, for we 
must part.* 

“ Hearing my father coming down 
stairs in search of me, 1 ran out of 
the house, to hide myself from his 
knife. Then took place a race of 
more than mortal horror—an inno- 
TOnt father pursuing to the death an 
innocent and much-loved son. I fled 
swiftly; but my father was gaining 
rapidly upon me, when we passed the 
churchyard of Kellynch. Thinking 
to esca]^ thereby, 1 turned to it, and 
redoubled my speed ; but my pur¬ 
suer turned also, and gained upon 
me still more. Already I hear him 
panting with fatigue,—now I feel 
his breath blowing on my shoulders; 
but bis breath was the breath of 
death ; cold as the grave, it did not 
refresh, but froze. The doors of the 
church open—1 rush in—the trap¬ 
door of our vault extends its jaws— 
I leap forward into the abyss of cor¬ 
ruption—and, as 1 leap, my father 
leaps also! When 1 reached the 
ground, 1 felt myself covered with 
his body; but it was cold—I rose, 
but he lay—I looked, and saw that 
a half-rotten skeleton, green with 
the damps of the grave, occupied his 
place. ^ 

Such, Fleming, is but a faint 
specimen of my midnight occupa¬ 
tions; things unutterable are con¬ 
tinually haunting my mind; their 
tearfulness words cannot utter—of 
their soul - blighting eflects descrip¬ 
tion cannot, give an image. My life 
is pricked with many sorrows; death 
1 shouW pray for; but, alas ! it is the 
fear of dissolution which makes me 
more unquiet than an angel of hell. 
My creed should make me chary of 
time—make me glow with ardour in 
my worldly pursuits, and burn with 
zeal to make iny calling and elec¬ 
tion sure; alas! to the hypochondriac 
every hope is cut off; shortness of 
life makes reputation but an empty 
bubble; heaven is denied to him; 
for his disease, an impenetrable at- 
inoBjihcrc of leprosy, envelopes him 
at all points., and lets in nothing 
but temporal cankers, and temporal 
death, and temporal rottenness.” 
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Towards tlie conclusion of thi's*' 
long speech, Kelly, as his subject in-/ 
spired him, grew warm, and swal/ 
lowed reiK-ated bumpers of wine, rill 
at length, when he flnisbed speaking, 
he was very ntuch agitated—^his fta; 
was flushed—^his eyes rolled wildly-^ 
and the excessive bpating of h*fs heart 
shook his whole frame. Hoping that 
he would go soon to bed, 1 departed, 
flUed with anguish, when 1 reflected 
on the desperate hypochondria of this 
unfortunate young man, and cherish¬ 
ing many fond schemes for his reco¬ 
very. 


A band of resurrectionists may ap¬ 
pear but indifierent company for the 
heir of Kellynch. The contrary is 
the case. All the bloods, and rattle- 
pates, and men of n^ight of the me¬ 
dical classes, have their names en¬ 
rolled in the honourable corps. One 
stout blackguard they hire to do the 
dirty work, such as carrying home 
the corpse, &c.; the gentlemen busy 
themselves with digging, guarding, 
now and then brcaldng a lamp, and 
sometimes going the length of knock¬ 
ing a watchman on the nose. In con¬ 
sequence of the discovery of an ex¬ 
humation which took place last win¬ 
ter, and^Ipibsequei^ formal siege ot' 
the Colll^ by a mob, till' soldiers 
arrived from Edinburgh, a character 
of dangerous daring has been stamp¬ 
ed upon the bold spirits who supply 
the Professor with subjects. All 
the chivalry, and sinew, and muscle 
of the medical classes, put in their 
claim to participate in the foray or the 
row, two or three times in the Ses¬ 
sion, under a pretence of forward¬ 
ing the interests of science, and quick¬ 
ening the intellectual march of man 
in surgery and anatomy. But ,tn 
proceed with my story : 

Next morning, when I entered the 
College, Patrick Crichton, one of the 
resurrectionists, ran up to me and ac¬ 
costed me thus: “A pretty plisky 
you and Kelly have played us, after 
sitting over the wine-iKit till mid¬ 
night, to send a mad fellow like Kel¬ 
ly tipsy to a church-yard ; verily he 
hath his reward.” “ Good God! did 
he go out with you last night ? ' 

Why, about two o’clock this morn¬ 
ing, as six of us were sitting in iny 
lodgings, ready to go, in comes ,Kel- 
ly, staggering, and swearing, breath- 
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Aijr darct oilour», and red in the 
/jVh* with intoxicatiou : however, we 
Y'ouldn’t tell him to go home and 
Vash his face, for you know the man 

J llcs like wild-Hre, even at an in- 
ation; so away we went. I 
[in*t help foreboding something, 
K^lly talked much about death 
and the grave, and so on. 1 hate to 
lu'ar anybody raving about the grave; 
tia like an Alderman expatiating 
upon a city feast, to which he has 
been invited; both have devilish long 
noses, and are smelling out that they 
are sotni to partake of. 

When we arrived at the church¬ 
yard, we began, in parties of two, to 
look behind all tlic tomb-stones, and 
see that nobody was lurking, as you 
know our custom is. Kelly and I 
were linked together ; and the fellow 
roared and groaflied so loud, that our 
progress must have been discovered, 
even by Teter Wink, the deaf watch¬ 
man, As wc proceeded along in this 
noisy tnanner, on a sudden, a gentle- 
iiiaii liaving on a military undress 
started up from behind a grave-stone, 
with a pistol in each hand- ^ What 
want you here, villains?’ cried he. 

Wc seek for death,' answcreil Kelly. 
' Take it, then, ye grave-sacking 
thieves.* lie tired, and Kelly fell, 
wounded in the*4)reast, crying, ^ Said 
I not that 1 wanted death ? and here 
thank iny God 1 have found it; who¬ 
ever thou art that hast done this 
deed, come hither and I will bless 
thee: oh,man, thouknowest not what 
ii merciful action thou hast done this 
night; but carry me home, brothers, 
and let me die in peace, for my life¬ 
blood is streaming.’ We carried him 
home, and sent for the surgeon, who 
spoke but doubtfully.” 

1 hurried to Kelly’s lodgings. At 
iltc* bottom of what was then the 
principal street of the city of G—, 
and fronting the noble river which 
Hows past it, stood the house in 
which Kelly lodged. Formerly the 
country seat of a nobleman, the opu¬ 
lent city, nISar which it stood, had 
now, by its great extension, convert¬ 
ed it into a " rus in urbe." Much 
of Gothic fret-work and rich carving, 
many windows, on which the bright¬ 
est rays of an April sun were now 
shining, and the verdant paddock 
with which it was surrounded, gave 
>t TtMich of the splendoui' of a noble¬ 


man’s dwelling ; while the towering 
gables, and the venerable beech-treefl, 
which hid it from the gaze of the 
vulgar, imparted to it an air of pri¬ 
vacy and grandeur which suited well 
witli its aristocratic origin. The first 
door of this house was occupied 
solely by Kelly and his servants. 

\Vheii the door of the sick youth’s 
chamber was opened, I heard him 
singing some verses of an old song ; 
as far as I remember they went 
thus; 

** Oh the raven sits croaking 
Where minstrelsy sang; 

Oh the owlets arc screeching 
Where the hunting-horn rang. 

“ Weel may the jackmen 
O’ Kellynch be wac. 

For ne’er did a Kelly 
Turn his back to the fae. 

Here’s a health to the Kellys, 

Down though they he; 

In hauberk and stcel-cap, 

Their peer let me see.” 

Fleming,” be cried, my pre¬ 
dictions are now fulfilled ; the last 
Kelly is now on his death-bed; he 
lias now received that, which, let it 
come slowly or suddenly, in a 
church-yard or in the battle-field, 
never came unwelcome to one of his 
race. The sod will soon cover this 
body, Fleming, and the worms gnaw 
one, whose mind has long been prey¬ 
ed upon by cankering wrow, and 
withering hopelessness; and yet torn 
and rent with many griefs as iny mind 
has long been, there is still enough 
of the Kelly temperament left, to 
meet death with undaunt^ front. 
And why should I not welcome the 
bullet ? The near approach of death 
has asuaged the wild tumult of my 
feelings, and lulled to rest my excit¬ 
ed passions, which held such nigh re¬ 
velry but yesternight. And, Flem¬ 
ing, the awful curse which has so 
long overshadowed our house^ like a 
thick cloud, has now no farther ter¬ 
rors for me; the blow has now been 
struck—every apprehension has now 
vanished; tne sun now shines as 
brightly, and the birds sing as sweet¬ 
ly, as they did in my boyhood, a- 
niong the bonny knowes of Kel¬ 
lynch.” 

Though much affected, as you 
may believe, by this address, 1 eUdea- 
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▼oured to comfort liim, by hoping 
diat his wound would soon be cured, 
and that faa|)pier prospects were open¬ 
ing up for him. Fleming/' r^oin- 
ed he, my prospects in this world 
are all closed. Tue surgeon has just 
now told me that my wound is mor¬ 
tal, though I may linger so long as a 
month yet/* Though iny tears flow¬ 
ed afresh at this cruel declaration, 
I could not help askit^ him, whe¬ 
ther his opinion respecting die curse 
on his family was not now changed ? 

No,” he replied with energy; my 
faith there remains firm as a rock: 
1 am now on the verge of the grave, 
and therefore need neither conceal nor 
palliate the crime of a man whose 
family and memory will soon be ex¬ 
tinct and forgotten. Hear my story, 
and'believe:— 

About the beginning of the last 
century, the fortunes of our family 
were but low; many fines had been 
imposed, and much of our estate se¬ 
questrated, to atone for the misde¬ 
meanours of the proud Lords bf Kel- 
lynch ; insomuch so, that Lord Ro¬ 
bert Kelly, mortgaging the remain¬ 
der, took shipping, and gave out that 
he was about to make the Virginia 
voyage. Where he went, whether 
to Virginia or to India, was not 
known then, but certain it is, that 
after forty years had come and gone. 
Lord RoDOTt Kelly sailed into the 
Thames in a lafge ship, deeply laden 
widi riches, amply sufficient to re¬ 
deem the lands of Kellynch, and 
enable him to live with even more 
than the pristine splendour of his 
race. 

** Thirty years after he was dead 
and gone, an ancient mariner came 
down to Kellynch Hall, and prayed 
for audience of its Lord. He spoke of 
things which chilled our blood, and 
reached even to our marrow—things 
which turned the tide of our prospe¬ 
rity, and shewed that the fortunes of 
Kdlynch had ripened but to fall* 
He told us, that, when a boy, be lUid 
made a voyage to the East Indies; 
and that, whilst his ship was lying at 
Surat, waiting for a cargo, a Scot¬ 
tish gentleman came to the coast 
with a vast attendance of Rigpoots, 
and engaged the whole ship for the 
use of Lord Robert Kdly, and hk 
Adlowing; and that forthwith Loid 
Robert sailed, taking onboard a rich 


cargo of the productions of the coui/-f, 
try. ^ J. 

There had come with him fronj/ 
Agra a noble lady of that country, 
of majestic mien, but sable coi^- 
tenance, called Nour Mahal, wlum 
Lord Robert honoured as his wil^ 
for the lady was handsome, aqd camS^ 
to Surat in quality of a Rajah's 
daughter. But when they approach¬ 
ed Europe, Lord Robert's fondness 
visibly decreased; and estrangement, 
and displeasure, and melancholy, 
usurped the place of afiection and 

joy- 

While we were lying off Ma¬ 
deira, (continued the mariner,) us 
the crew were one night below, ca¬ 
rousing to their safe return to Eu¬ 
rope, Lord Robert and his J^ady 
came up and walked on the quarter¬ 
deck, as if to enjoy the beauty of the 
evening, for the moon was shining 
brightly, and the winds were husli- 
ed; they were in earnest conversa¬ 
tion, and seemed to court privacy ; 
for Lord Robert often looked about. 


as if apprehensive that some of the 
crew overheard him. After they had 
conversed for a long while, Nour 
Mahal at once started ofi‘from him, 
crying, ^ Was it for this, false Kelly, 
that thou didst seduce me from the 
fertile plains of li^achcmire ? Is 
Nour Mahal now fallen so low in 
thy estimation, that she is no longer 
worthy to share thy bed ? Where arc 
all thy oaths, thy plighted troth? 
Hast thou forgot the rnarriage-laws 
of thy country, formerly so well ex¬ 
plains to me ? Dost thou think the 
all-powerful God, whom you wor¬ 
ship, will permit such wickedness to 
go unpunished ?' ‘ Fairest Nour 

Mahal,' said Lord Robert, approach¬ 
ing her, * I love thee more fervently 
than ever; hut necessity and the cus¬ 
toms of my country forbid me to n*- 
cogniae thee as my wife/ * Stand 
oil; then; if 1 am not thy wife, 1 am 
to thee 88 nothing! Never will tlie 
daughter of the great Shah Ferez 
submit willingly to dishdhour; thou 
bast taught me thy law too well; ha<1 
you wished me for a concuhiue, thou 
shouldest not have made me a Cliris- 
Uan: Nour Mahal, the simple Hin¬ 
doo, hiight have been satisfieil with 
a ^vided love; but Nour Mahal, the 
enlightened Christian, must have all 
or none!’ • * 
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V '* ‘ Dearest love^ ’tU merely an ar- and ungratefully^ and selfishly, tluruat 
angcinent to make our mutual bap* me from thee. Great God I eanst 
piness the more complete/ ' Strangle thou permit this f No> even now is 
bne not with a silken bow-string, a curse laid on thee and thine;— 
IhlBe Christian,—thou carcst not for blasted is thy race, and scathed are the 
lie. But Nour Mahal knows how to heartstrings of thv progeny. FaTe- 
/tie, as she has lived—with honour,* well, Kelly; the blaCKneas of thy soul 
cried «he, leaning up upon the bul* is this night apparent, and I must 
wark of the ship; * this night, fickle die !* Saying this, she leapt back* 
hypocrite, thou hast trampM on the ward, and the sea soon dofeed on her, 
Idve and worship of one, who reve* and Lord Robert stirred not hand 
renced thee much for thy gallant de- or foot to save her; but when 1 rUsh- 
ineatiour on the hills of Caobemire. ed forward to the quarter-deck, he 
For thy guile and scorn I blame thee cried,' Foolish boy, let her sink, and 
not, but I pray, that the omniscient 1 will enrich thee. '* 
and omnipotent God may requite on « « • « « 

thee and thy house thy foul con- This morning, which is the ninth 
duct to one who loved thee better since Kelly was wounded, 1 called to 
then she did her own soul, but see him; every thing about the house 
could not live in dishonour. Can was hushed; pieces of white linen 
there be ought more vile, or more were hung ^hind the windows^ 
depraved in Inftnanity, than thy con- pure and gentle guardians of the 
duct towards me ? 1 trusted thee fast degradation of the earthly house' 
fondly, and foully hast thou deceiv- of this tabernacle. I knocked at the 
ed me,—J honoured thee, and thou door; his servant opened it, and said, 
wouldst dishonour me,—I loved thee, He'^ won his ways—at four o'clock 

and thou hast scorned me,—I mar- this morning he quietly dwammed 
ried thee, foolishly thinking to make awa', without a word, or a groan, like 
thee happy, and thou hast calmly, his leddy mither/’ W. 

MICMOXKS OF THE AEV. JOHN BLACKAUEB. BY AN1>B£W CBJCUTON- 

1823. 


The emanvpation of Scotland, 
from a state of civil, as well as of re¬ 
ligious bondage, the most galling and 
oppressive, perhaps, that ever per¬ 
verted the judgments or insulted the 
feelings of a people naturally high- 
spirited and independent,—that ardu¬ 
ous and protracted struggle, during 
which the most powerfuQ energies of 
our moral nature were called into ac¬ 
tion,—that steady and principled re¬ 
sistance to inveterate and legal op¬ 
pression, by which so much national 
keroLsmand fortitude were evolved 
and exercised ,—this is a subject with 
which Mr Crichton, in the work be¬ 
fore us, deals fairly and conscientious¬ 
ly, an'.^ in which many, we are as¬ 
sured, will yet participate with no or~ 
dinary degi!^ ot interest. And never 
was a work better timed, an^ under 
a few deductions about to be stated, 
we may add, better executed, than 
the one refer^ to. When the prin¬ 
ces of the earth have combined toge¬ 
ther in council, and set theur faces Of- 
gaiu^ the influx of opinioii,—when 
hostile swords have justhcen unscab* 

VOL. XIII. 


barded, and flourished on the con¬ 
fines of a kingdom struggling for its 
natural and well-earned rights and 
privileges,—when the slogan cry of 
the Bourbon and the god of St Louis 
have been raised in opposition to re¬ 
formation and freedom; in such a 
crisis, it is at once a manly and a 
Christian part to stand by the way- 
side, and, over the march Of infatu¬ 
ated hosts, to read the admonitory 
page of history,—to point to that in¬ 
evitable hour, when all previous ef¬ 
fort, and obstinacy, and infatuarion, 
sbaU only serve to accelerate the ap¬ 
proach, and to increase the violence 
of the recoil. But this anti-refor¬ 
mation spirit is unfortunately not 
confined to the Congress at VOTona, 
and to the continental Potentates 
who Merest figured in resolutions of 
infamy ; it has unhappily long per¬ 
vaded our native lana. Thore tte 
amoagat us, we ngret to nay, flooto- 
men and Preri^teriaiis, fran whose 
hearts the revidution of a few years 
has efBiGed«vei 7 gmteM improMion, 
—men who, with mwe than Verona 

C 
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infatuation^ have ventiircd to im- 
{icach the saviours of their country 
—the martyrs in the cause of all that 
is dear or valuable to civilized or 
i^tional natures—of motives the most 
iniquitous, and of conduct the most 
base and degrading. For Crichton, 
or for tlie writer of this paper, to at¬ 
tempt a conversion of such men to 
any thing resembling true patriotism 
or constitutional feeling, would be 
at once idle and preposterous* Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin ? But 
although, in regard to them, the la¬ 
bour may be fruitless, yet, in re¬ 
spect of some who might otherwise 
1^ entangled and retained in the 
meshes and captivity of such de¬ 
grading principles, we deem it pro¬ 
per to premise a few things, by way 
of investigation into the origin of 
this unfortunate revolution of opi¬ 
nion. 

In the first place, we may safely 
refer a very considerable proportion 
of that reformationary aversion which 
at present prevails, to the jealousy 
and disgust with which the very terms 
expressive of reform have, since the 
period of the French Revolution, been 
regarded. Unable or unwilling to 
discriminate betwixt that restless¬ 
ness of temper and perversion of 
principle, that morbid and vitiated 
feeling which characterised the par. 
tizans of liberty and equality, of re¬ 
formation and confusion, in the latter 
end of the eighteenth century, and 
that principled, dispassionate, and re¬ 
gulated spirit, whim actuated the re¬ 
formers of the sixteenth,—confound¬ 
ing the efforts of men in behalf of all 
that can render the name of home, 
and kindred, and country, sacred and 
endearing, with that senseless and 
inisguid^ resistance which had for 
its object the disunion of kindred, and 
the dissolution of every tie of true 
patriotism and pure reli^on—many, 
perhaps well-meaning people, have 
been ^dually, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, led to confound opinions 
and conduct 'which are diametrically 
opposite. In the ardour of their zeal 
for law, and order, and subordina¬ 
tion, and peace, things not absolute¬ 
ly, but relatively valuable, such men 
fotgeC, that it was from a chaos of 
the most jarring elements, from a- 
midst the fires of martyrdom and 
the ravages of civil war, that our 


present enviable (>onstitulion arose^ 
and, yielding themselves up entirely 
to the horror inspired by the enor¬ 
mities of the recent revolution in' 
France, they forget that such enor^ 
mities are common only to the insur¬ 
rections of a people in a state of sla-^ 
very; and that if the Constitution of 
this country be such as we boast it 
is,—^if we have become, under it, a 
free, intelligent, and happy people, 
there can be no danger that any spi¬ 
rit of inquiry and reformation which 
can ever prevail among us, will lead 
to measures which reason may not 
justify, or humanity approve. We 
are as averse as the most interested 
and zealous placeman could wish us 
to be, to any thing pointing towards 
revolution or disquiet. We rejoice, 
and we hope we shall long continue 
to rejoice, iii the possesion of an un¬ 
rivalled form of Government; but we 
love to be grateful for the blessings 
we enjoy; and we shall never think 
it a good reason for dishonouring 
the memory of our ancestors, to whom 
wc owe so much, that a people with 
whose domestic; concerns wc have no¬ 
thing to do, have, in our own time, 
happc'ned to conduct themselves tu¬ 
multuously. 

Let us pause seriously ^ for a few 
moments, over the Mstory of the 
Romish Church, as it was by law 
established in Scotland previous to 
the period of the Reformation. Let 
us examine her tenets, and explore 
her sanctuaries, and bring under re¬ 
view the characters and interests of 
her teachers. Lp.t us trace the in¬ 
variable connection betwixt Papal bi¬ 
gotry and regal despotism—betwixt 
that tyranny which enslaves and en¬ 
feebles the mind, and that by which 
the body is held in subjection : and, 
after having weighed the extent of 
moral and political evil, arising irom 
a religion and a government of which 
ignorance, superstition, passive obe¬ 
dience, and non-rcsistance, coir^titu- 
ted the foundation, let us then esti¬ 
mate, if wc can, the debt ot gratitude 
which is due to the reformers. 

If we would ascend, however, to 
the source of the evil, exasperated 
and extended as it undoubtedly has 
been by the French Revolution, it 
becomes necessary to refer our read¬ 
ers to that great and comprehensive 
distinction, iif point of political prln- 
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I tallies, which, more than any other 
f caUBe> diversifies and colours the 
^opinions of our countrymen. It was 
observation of an eminent states-* 
Tell me whether a Briton is 
a Whig or a Tory, and 1 will explain 
sentiments on every other sub- 
' ject.” ^fellus whether a Briton con¬ 
siders, or pretends to consider, the 
rights and constitution of his coun¬ 
try as worth contending for, or gives 
himself up, with easy and accommo¬ 
dating indifference, respecting law, 
and privilege, and popular rights, and 
siniilar un^shionablc topics, to the 
support and aggrandizement of the 
crown,—tell us whether a fellow-ci¬ 
tizen professes to be a Foxite or a 
Pittite, and we shall instantly resolve 
his real or avowed opinions respect¬ 
ing the Reformation. 

in consequenfie of those party dis¬ 
tinctions, and of the influence of the 
Orowu having (partly by private 
management, and partly by public 
measures) been considerably increas¬ 
ed during these last sixty years, it 
is not surprising to find the love of 
many, for the good old cause of Civil 
and Religious J^iberty, considerably 
abated, and their zeal and ardour for 
the new system proportionably en- 
creused. It is nut at all surprising, 
that men, whoific cither immediate¬ 
ly employed in trimming the wheels 
of Ciovernmcnt, or connected with 
those who are so,—that their rela¬ 
tions, friends, acquaintances, and de¬ 
pendents, unto the third and fourth 
generation, should endeavour to ob¬ 
scure the fame, or vitiate the virtues 
of men, whose chief merit consisted 
ill resisting private influence and 
l)ublic oppression. We do not, we 
are certain, exceed the truth when 
we affirm, that one-third of the com- 
ntunity is at present composed of 
men, who, to use the emphatic words 
which were addressed to the unfor¬ 
tunate but imincH-tal Burns, ** have 
no business to think for themselves” 
The union of the sister kingdoms, 
under one Arm of government, and 
the consequent approximation of 
sentiments and manners, may also 
have had a powerful effect in lower¬ 
ing the general respect for the re¬ 
form ers of Scotland. While every 
measure under Henry V'llL, the 
avowed father of the Episcopal 
l^hurch, was effected lly the inter¬ 


vention and agency of Government,-* 
while the King suggested, and the 
Parliament most obsequiouriy second, 
ed, every Anti-Papistical enactment, 
—while the whole resources of the 
Secular Cler^ were confiscated with¬ 
out a struggle, and almost without a 
murmur,—the Reformation in Scot¬ 
land was effected, in direct opposition 
to, and under the most severe perse¬ 
cution from, the Constituted Autho¬ 
rities of the land. In the latter case, 
turbulence, civil broils, and blood¬ 
shed, marked the progress, and indi¬ 
cated the triumphs of the reformed 
religion; whilst, in the former, the 
silent and disregarded remonstrances 
of a few pensioned monks were the 
only indications of a change of faith. 
It is not extraordinary, therefore, 
that many, among the higher ranks 
in particular, who have long admir¬ 
ed and imitated the manners and 
sentiments of our Southern neigh¬ 
bours, reflecting on the dreadful con¬ 
vulsions with which Presbyterianism 
was introduced into Scotland, com¬ 
bined with its present austere and 
unassuming appearance, should be 
disposed to prefer the placid looks 
and more courtly ileportmcnt of the 
sister Church. Episcopacy is the 
religion of the Court—it is the re¬ 
ligion of the King—and, from the 
shewy nature of its ceremonies and 
observances, as well as from its dig¬ 
nities and political influence, it has 
long been esteemed the religion of a 
gentleman. So long as this continues 
to be the light in which it is regard¬ 
ed, we fear we shall look in vain for 
a candid and unprejudiced estimate 
of the principles, motives, and con¬ 
duct of the Scottish reformers. 

Another cause of that discredit 
into which the characters of our re¬ 
formers have lately fallen, may be 
traced to those numerous and \yo~ 
pular secessions which have bten 
made from the Presbyterian Church. 
By far the greater proportion of our 
Scottish Seceders profess to believe 
the doctrines and to follow the stepa 
of Calvin and Knox; while they are 
disposed to represent the Established 
Church by terms expressive of A- 
postacy, and dereliction of principle. 
Without investigating very minute¬ 
ly the truth or falsehood of these as¬ 
sertions, some have been led to join 
in the Secession,—while by far the 
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greater number^ to whom the eon- 
duet of those Seders appeared pre- 
poaterous, have associated with the 
doctrines of the original reformers 
all that gloomy asperity, puritanical 
cantj and uncharita^ invective, 
which have been (not altogether, per¬ 
haps, without foundation) ascribed 
to th^ secession-followers in modem 
times. Thus have names, which 
were once mentioned with veneration, 
love, and gratitude—and doctrines, 
which, the more thoroughly they are 
understood, will the more devoutly 
be adopted and practised, from be¬ 
ing identified witli other names and 
other doctrines very dissimilar, been 
d^aded in the imaginations of those 
who are ever disposed to form con¬ 
clusions from appearances alone. 

The Scottish reformers have been 
branded as enthusiasts, austere in 
their doctrines and manners, ne¬ 
glectful of the common civilities, and 
incapable of exercising the chari¬ 
ties of social life. The character of 
Knox has been particularized as bru¬ 
tally insolent, and rudely disloyal. 
The tears which he is said to have 
drawn from the In’ight eyes of the 
Scottish Queen, have, in this age of 
chivalrous sentiment, produced a 
whole host of Quixotic defenders, 
backed by all the influence of the 
drawing-room. Many who are duly 
qualified for a))preciating, as well as 
practising, those useful and becoming 
civilities, upon which our very ad¬ 
mission into polished society at pre- 
se&t depends, are yet altogether in¬ 
capable of estimating correctly *'tbe 
form and pressure'^ of the age in 
which our reformers lived. Many 
who would deem it, not only brutal, 
but treasonable, to insult the ma¬ 
jesty of royalty with a look of dis¬ 
sent, forget that, in former times, 
prince and peasant, layman and 
priest, chieftain and reformer, fre- 
quentlv associated together with a 
natural and unconstrained familiari¬ 
ty. Many, too, who prize and de¬ 
fend the privileges we at present en¬ 
joy, do not truly estimate diat intre¬ 
pid and inflexible boldness of spirit, 
without which no reformation ever 
waa,^ or cau be effected, in opposition 
to established and constituteu autho¬ 
rity. Had our reformers been less 
semous, mr less obstinate, in the nip^ 
port of their opinioBB—>bAd they, ac« 


t 

cording to the wish of their more ptf- t 
lished posterity, blended the mihi- I 
ness of the dove with the cunning/ 
of the serpent, the passiveness of th/ 
lamb with the strength of the lion^ 
had they, in other words, allowed 
themselves to be gained over by a fi^^^ 
courtly and insidious speeches and 
promises, or been deterred, by the 
most dreadful denunciation of ven¬ 
geance and destruction, from tfiat 
determined attitude which they so 
nobly presented—had they, like sonu' 
modern politicians, varied and fluc¬ 
tuated as party or interest inclined, 
making shipwreck of all that is man¬ 
ly in character, in order to please, to 
flatter, to accomplish ;—had the re¬ 
former Knox, or any of his fellow- 
labourers in the cause of eternal 
truth, acted in this manner; those 
who now pollute his ftiernory by their 
recollections, might, at this very 
hour, have been deprived even of 
the power of complaint, and subject¬ 
ed to all the miseries of religious and 
civil despotism. 

Not a little of the odium, too, un¬ 
der which our reformers lie, may be 
traced to the popular, and, in many 
respects, valuable history of our coun¬ 
tryman Hume. In the History of 
England, wc arc informed, that su¬ 
perstition and fan^icism arc two 
different species of religion, which 
stand diametrically opposite to each 
other—and that, whilst the fonner 
is the genius of I^opery, tlic latter is 
the characteristic of the reformed 
faith. There, too, with a degree oi 
address worthy the advocate of po¬ 
litical oppression and atheistical te¬ 
nets, we are occasionally admonished 
of the fanatical character, the ])ro- 
testant fanaticism, the puritanical and 
enraged reformers." The characitei- 
of our Scottish reformer, Knox, 4 h 
particularly honoured with abuse: 
and those vices to which his extreme 
and characteristical virtues appeared 
to approach, are laid to bis charge 
with the most determined and insi¬ 
dious malignity. We dS not stem at 
present to disprove assertions wnicli 
are so manifestly marked with ab- 
Burdity of reasomng and assumption 
of fact. We diall not ofiend the 

S ood sense and judgment of our rea- 
ers, with a proof that fanaticism 
and superstition are blemishes which 
adhere, in a^greater or less degree, to 
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III] religions whatever, and are, in fact, 
not in opposition to, (as Mr Huine 
asserts,) but in perfect combination 
Vfnd alliance with cacli other. But 
cannot dismiss this well-known 
author without an effort, feeble it 
be, but certainly well intended, 
to cdhnteract principles which are 
equally absurd in politics and in re- 
To such of our readers as 
may yet have to learn, that religious 
anti civil liberty are children of the 
saino parents, and heirs of the same 
promises, we would raise our voice in 
caution and admonition,—we would 
tell them of the tenor and purpose of 
the whole history—of its almost pro¬ 
fessed, and certainly undeniable ten¬ 
dency, to justify tne most unlawful 
measures of the most detestable ty¬ 
rants .—\ye would admonish them 
uf^ainst that religious poison to which 
we have above alluded, and which 
has already, we fear, operated but 
too powerfully, in vitiating the very 
heartVbloodof reformed religion and 
tnie ]>atriotism. If ever the period 
shall arrive, which we earnestly hope 
never may, when the inhabitants of 
this country shall generally and cor¬ 
dially coincide in the opinions, and 
act upon the principles of this His¬ 
torian, then we may safely aver, 
that the reformers have lived m vain, 
and that all for which they contend¬ 
ed unto death, is for ever lost to their 
misguided and depaded posterity. 

“ The Great Unknown” has now 
become a term whereby a well-known 
and justly-admired Novelist is de¬ 
signated and pointed out to posteri¬ 
ty ; and it is a circumstance not less 
lamentable than surprising, to find 
the powers of that mighty mind em-. 
ployed in softening the atrocities and 
in ridiculing the zeal of these inter¬ 
esting times^. The Covenanters are, 
by him, represented in the light of 
blind enthusiasts and narrow-minded 
zealots; and we, question much, if 
all the historical evidence which Mr 
Crichton lus been enabled to bring 
into the fi^d, in opposition to, and in 


iBUbversion of, the popular kiul inihH 
teriy creations of this arch tna^dan, 
will avail to the amount of removing 
the impression which has already 
been made. 

Having thus attempted to explain 
what appear to us to be the true 
causes of that enefeasing and morti¬ 
fying disrepute into which the Cove¬ 
nanters have lately fallen, it is Vrith 
pleasure that we now turn the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to a work which, 
Under a very modest and unpretend¬ 
ing aspect, contains much valuable, 
and authentic, and even origihal ltt<» 
formation; accompanied by such ob* 
servations as evidently tend to put 
matters to rights again, and to re¬ 
store the staunch supporters of the 
Covenant to that high place in pub¬ 
lic esteem, from which they nave 
been so unceremoniously aua inde¬ 
cently pushed. 

John Blackader, the minister of 
the parish of Traqueer, in Galloway, 
was one of those conscientious and 
uiifiinching individuals, who, rather 
than conform with the measures 
adopted by Middleton in the year 
1662, to introduce Prelacy, chose to 
relinquish his living, and betake him¬ 
self to the hill-sides and the glens, 
there to administer that spiritual in¬ 
struction and admonition which he 
was not permitted to dispense within 
tlie walls of a church. Nay more,— 
he was one of those composing a class 
still more limited, who re&sed to 
avail themselves (ff the indulgence 
some years afterwards offered to then- 
acceptance, but who^ without any as¬ 
perity towards those who did so, con¬ 
tinue to contend for a full and unli¬ 
mited emancipation from all prelattc 
restraints and observances. After 
having proved materially useful in 
opposing tyranny, and in propagating 
reformed opinions, and after having 
made many almost miraculous es¬ 
capes, he was at last sentenced to 
imprisonment in the Bass, where he 
died. 

During the development of this 


• This is perhaps a little too strong stated, and, moreover, difikrs widely from 
the sentiments expressed by another eontributor, who has incidentally aUuded to the 
i^nie subject. Of course, the reader will not expect that every writer, in a periodical 
^^ork, should square his cKed by one invariable standard; and in the present instance, 
<t is hoped that the manly and patriotic sjnrit which this artkde breathes, wiU more 
than atone for an accidental forvor in the form of expresai on »—-jgdtto>'^ 
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biography^ everv proper occasion is 
embraced for holding up both parties 
—^those who persecuted, as well as 
^ objects of their rpsentment and 
injustice,—in a strong and a contrast¬ 
ed light. And we would be ^ing 
a manifest injury to Mr Crichton, 
were we not to permit him to sum 
up his opinions ^upon the subject, in 
his own very expressive and appro¬ 
priate terms: 

We axe aware, that the attacks recent¬ 
ly made on the character of the Cove¬ 
nanters excited much sensation in the 
public mind, and provoked discussions 
which contributed to set that character in 
a fairer light. They have sufi'ered much 
from ignorance, prejudice, and wilful 
misrepresentation ; fl-oin having their 
foibles exaggerated, and their better qua¬ 
lities suppressed, or studiously thrown 
into the shade. Their virtues have been 
tarnished and debased, by being associa¬ 
ted with the worst principles and vilest 
passions in human nature* They were 
traduced by hireling and slanderous wri¬ 
ters in their own age, when the means 
and opportunity of vindicating themselves 
were placed beyond their reach* These 
calumnious assertions have been adopted 
even by sober historians, who have given 
a distorted caricature, instead of a faith¬ 
ful image of the times* Fiction has as¬ 
sailed them with the weapons of wit and 
ridicule, at the expense of disguising 
truth and perverting facts. Actions have 
been attributed to them which they ne¬ 
ver committed, and which they would 
have abhorred; the extravagances of a 
few have been maliciously dhd injurious¬ 
ly hnputed to the whole. 

The best corrective of these asper¬ 
sions is a better knowledge of their his¬ 
tory. The illusions of fancy would dis¬ 
solve and vanish, when approached un¬ 
der a just apprehension of their real me¬ 
rits ; and their character would assume 
fairer colours, and a natural proportion, 
if viewed through on impartial medium* 
We are far from wishing to hold them 
up as men of unsullied and immaculate 
excellence, as exempt from the common 
weaknesses of humanity. Their reputa¬ 
tion is not without blemish; and their 
conduct was, in many instances, rash 
and indefonsible. But we say it is un. 
fair to contemplate them exclusively 
their faults and peculiarities, 
while their redeeming attributes, and their 
lighter qualities, are quenched and bu- 
ried in the sink of calumny. And we 
lire persuaded that, with all their excep- 
,tionBblc iKnnts, a neam acquaintance 


would greatly soften and reduce even the. 
steninest and harshest of their features. 
Many of their errors were those of the 
age in which they lived. Much of thdr j 
conduct, which ignorance would be di^*^ 
posed to censure, will admit of a satis¬ 
factory explanation, from the circura^ 
stances in which they were placed. What*s 
appears stubbomness and obstinacy was 
only a firm adherence to what they be. 
lieved to be truth and right. If llw^r 
zeal sometimes exceeded the bounds of 
discretion, we ought to make allowance 
for the intensity of their feelings, the ir. 
rltation of their spirits, and the v'ant of 
leisure for cool and dispassionate rcficc- 
tion. Besides, a degree of enthusiasin 
was necessary in their case. It inspired 
them with a boldness and resolution 
which no man will ever assume who is 
merely convinced of the justice of his 
claims. If they were deficient in reve¬ 
rence or respect for thci%, rulers, to wiiat 
is it to be attributed ? Wc know that 
cruelty and oppression may create aver, 
sion, Init will never beget esteem. Fveii 
their excesses are explicable,—many 
them justifiable, from the peculiarity of 
their situation ; and may be reckoned 
the natural consequences of their treat¬ 
ment. 

It is said they disowned the king, and 
denied the Ciovemment. These senti¬ 
ments ought not to be approved, and 
cannot be defended; but they afiurd no 
pretext to brand the Ixaly of the Cove- 
nanters as enemies to monarchy and civil 
subordination. Tins w'as the crime of a 
few, (not one in five hundred,) who, af¬ 
ter they had endured ojiprcssion to the 
last extremity, and saw no hojies of re¬ 
dress left, adopted that step as a deside¬ 
rate resource. They ventured down from 
the mountains, at the dead of night, to 
fix their declarations on the church doors, 
publishing their grievances to the world 
in the language of despair, and threaten¬ 
ing vengeance on their lursecutors. Tlioy 
did not disown the king until they were 
persuaded, that, by violating his oath!^ 
and engagements, he bad forfeited all 
claim to their allegiance: and if they 
called Charles Stuart a tyrant, it was not 
until they had some reason to think him 
so. The Presbyterians, in general, hud 
no factious design to overture the throne, 
or trample royalty contemptuouMy under 
their feet; they only w'iohcd to reduce 
its prerogatives within safe and reason¬ 
able limits. The experience of a cen¬ 
tury and a half has proven, that there is 
nothing in the genius of presbytery in¬ 
compatible with monarchic principles; 
and the allegation, that the ancient lead¬ 
ers of our chuibh were republicans or^c- 
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iiMKrats, needn no other refutation than 
1 ‘i‘fcrring to the standards of the church, 

I til her Confessions and Apologies, and 
l^vcii to the Solemn League and Cove* 
rh iit itself. They felt themselves com* 
pel led to take arms in defence of their 
Ij^lios, when these were unjustly as* 
•Sidled gnd infringed; but their opposi* 
tion was not the random concurrence of 
liqry and discontented spirits. They had 
i'o^idered the grounds of their resistance, 
mid justided theuse of defensive arms, 
iroin the law of Nature, and from the 
jirtx'Cpts and examples of Scripture. 

ill opposing Prelacy, the Covenanters 
were not merely contending about a few 
ulKitraet points in religion, or a particu¬ 
lar eccle5iia8tical system: they were strug¬ 
gling for the civil and political rights 
of their country against the inroads of 
dcs)>otical and superstitious kings. They 
were the champions of a national cause; 
and though theytbad not the most re* 
fined notions of rational liberty, they 
were the only persons that made a firm 
and conf^istent stand in its defence. Their 
devoted courage not only preserved the 
independence of their religion, but pro¬ 
ved a useful l>arrier to the nation, when 
(he bulwarks of liberty were falling pro¬ 
strate before the march of a dark and 
gloomy despotism. Their efforts have 
k‘ft a noble monument to the world, 
what unshrinking and persevering for¬ 
titude may accomplish. The triumph 
of their cause afllPds an instructive les- 
‘^on on the futility of those legislative 
nieasures, that would subdue conscien¬ 
tious opinions by force, or extinguish re¬ 
ligious principles by cruelty. When we 
reflect on these invaluable privileges, on 
die freedom of conscience, and the pro¬ 
tection of laws, let us not forget the men 

whom they were secured. Barbarous 
nations admire the heroic deeds of their 
forefathers, though they inherit no other 
benefit than the glory of their achieve- 
nients. And are nut those entitled to 
our gnititude, to whose patriotic zeal we 
indebted for so many blessings, civil 
and religious ? If it is reckoned ungene- 
<ousand unmanly to tread with insult 
on the ashes of a fallen adversary, what 
•lie we to think of those who wantonly 
nwilc the virtues of their ancestors, or 
load with reprfteches the menunry of their 
“kmefactous ? 

At the same time that we make 
thcRe favourable admissions, we are 
liound in justice to the public, as 
'veil as to ourselves, to state, tliat 
've esteem Mr Crichton’s at 
‘'■ast equal to his prudence, and his 
"ixiefy to rescue the character of 


the Covenanters from aspersion, as 
well as to overwhelm that of their 
oppressors with infamy, more than a 
match for his information and histo¬ 
rical research. The ** monstrum nul- 
lis virtutibus a vitiis redemptum,” 
is of as rare occurrence, perhaps, as 
the monster of perfection. Who, 
for example, save one, like our bio¬ 
grapher, bit with the cacoethes of 
invective, could swallow the fol¬ 
lowing quotation from an American 
Journal, as historical evidence ? The 
author is speaking of Graham of 
Claverhouse as engaged in the battle 
of Drumclog:— 

Here I distinctly saw the features and 
shape of this far-famed man. He was 
sm^l of stature, and not well formed— 
his arms were long in proportion to his 
legs^he had a complexion unusually 
dark—his cheeks were lank, and deeply 
furrowed—his eye-brows were drawn 
down, and gathered into a kind of knot 
at their junction, and thrown up at their 
extremities ; they had, in short, the strong 
expression given by our painters to those 
on the face of Judas Iscariot—^his eyes 
were hollow; they had not the lustre of 
genius, nor the fire of vivacity; they were 
lighted up by that dark fire of wrath 
which is kindled and fanned by an eter¬ 
nal anxiety, and consciousness of crimi¬ 
nal deeds—his irregular and large teeth 
were presented through a smile,—very 
unusual on his set of features—his mouth 
seemed to be unusually large, from the 
extremities being drawn b^kward and 
downward, in the intense applica¬ 
tion to sometKig cruel and disgusting-t¬ 
in short, his up^ier teeth projected over 
his under lip; and, on the whole, pre¬ 
sented to my view the mouth of the im¬ 
age of the Kmperor Julian the Apostate.’' 

(Copied from Christ* InsU for JVor. 
1828.^—This j^ortrait sets the original 
very distinctly before the eye of the ima- 
gination ; and, if there be any truth in 
the observation, that the face is an index 
to the mind, it exhibits an exterior alto¬ 
gether befitting the dark and sanguinary 
spirit that inhabited it. 

Now, we happen to know, that tlie 
whole of this cnaracter, as wdl as of 
the very powerful description of the 
battle itself, of which this forms s 
part, is a fiction ; and that the au¬ 
thor of the paper had no other object 
in view, in the narratives which he 
published, than an exhibition of his 
own powers as a writer ! 

At page 220, we have a fearful. 
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god a particular account^ of the 
trocides said to have been practised 
by the gmson stationed at Dalswin- 
ton, in Dumfriesshire—to every iota 
of which the most implicit confi¬ 
dence is lent; whilst^ at the aanie 
time; in page 249, the story of the 
gallows said in have been erected by 
the Covenanters atBothwell Bridge, 
though supported by several credit¬ 
able authors, is rejected as altoge¬ 
ther absurd and ridiculous. Now, 
we ne^er mean to assert nor to 
deny upon the subject; our observa¬ 
tion amounts merely to this—that 
where people are divided in opinions, 
and in political opinions in particu- 
IgTi this loose way of going to work 
will not convince them. It is not 
enough to satisfy us of the truth of 
every surmise or allegation, however 
improbable, that is to be found in 
Wodrow, or Naphtali, or the Cloud 
of Witnesses-^nor are we disposed to 
think every allegation false which 
Amot, or Crichton, (Captain,) or 
Sharp, have ventured to make. The 


fact is, that tin's Life of Blackadcr c 
bears too much the aspect of special ^ 
pleading; a circumstance which/ 
though it may recommend it to th/ 
perusal of the populace, will undoubt¬ 
edly injure its usefulness amongst 
the better informed and more couifi- 
derate. ‘ 

Upon the whole, however, we are 
inclined to shake hands with 
author most cordially at parting. 
In plain, and exceedingly perspicu¬ 
ous language, he has favoured us 
with a very interesting narrative, in¬ 
terspersed with excellent reflections 
upon subjects of the very last im¬ 
portance, to Scotsmen in particular, 
as well as to the world at large. His 
heart, and all his moral afi*ections, 
arc evidently in a nroper state of 
training; and if he nas allowed his 
zeal to master, in sofiie instances, his 
cooler judgment, he is, we know, a 
young man ; and we shall conclude 
with applying to him the words of 
Seneca—facile est remedium uber- 
tatis, Bterilia nunquam vincuntur." 
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Laku of gone glory I o'er thy regions 
yet 

Its twilight lingers, though its sun is 
set; 

Amidst thy hallow’d haunts and dassic 
streams, 

That roll in light away, we walk in 
i^eoms—. A 

Hraams of thy dead^to Taney’s view 
that pass, 

Like flitting shadows of the magic glass. 

Oh ! thou art fhir in ruin—4ike some maid 

To sill and sorrow in her bloom betray’d; 

The victim of wild Passion’s evil will— 

for ever lost, but, oh 1 how lovely still! 

E’en in thy day of widowhood and woe, 

Thou art the garden of the lands below; 

Yet Nature’s lovely beauty disappears 

Before thy ml^ty spell of parted years! 

Tall shadowy columns people thy fair 
Bceue— 

Qfmelancboly grandeur—.gray and green; 

Cifuy with long yean^stiU wasting as 
they glide, 

And green with moss-^posit of their 
tide; 


Each seems, as twilight bids the world 
farewell, 

Like hour Tradition, nngcring there to 
tell, 

Amidst the gloom of night’s o’erhanging 
veil, 

In ghostly hints, his visionary talc; 

Or, like a giant swath’d within his shroud. 

Holding dark converse with the sailing 
cloud—. 

That wanderer of the night, which loves 
to rest, 

With all its thunder, on each crumbling 
crest 1 

Upon some Alpine summit let me stand, 

And o’er thy glories gaze, immortal 
land,— 

Oaze o'er thy wandering waters, as they 
flow 

In sunbright mazes^to the floods below;— 

There o'er the works of Nature would 1 
smile, « 

Yea, e’en o’er the pale decaying 

pile; 

The tear of sorrow there w^ould only roll 

O’er thy sad-ruins of the human soul. 
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He rhymes appropriate could moke, 

To every month in the almanack ; 

His sonnets charm'd the listening crowdt 
By wide-inouth'd mortal troll'd aloud. 


BWl UDlTORj 

*TnK golden, brazen, and iron age, 
having now become hackneyed ap¬ 
pellations, a celebrated misanthropic 
poet has recently sung the ** Age of 
Bronze." With all due deference to 
this superlative: genius, it occurs to 
me, that the Age of Wonders" would 
have been more applicable, if not to 
liis poem, at any rate to the times 
we Lve in- 

I ask huD^lmu, Mr Editor, and 
your many iHitisand readers, was 
there ever an era so resplendent in 
science and discovery? Wc have 
authors who write of the philoso¬ 
phy of mind, in a style incompre¬ 
hensibly sublime, and others who 
have proved, to their own satisfaction, 
that the system of Newton is equally 
irreconcilable with revelation and 
common sense. To enumerate the 
discoveries, inventions, and improve¬ 
ments, would be an arduous, if not 
endless task ; l/Ut a few may be no¬ 
ticed, which strike the eye of the 
most careless observer. On the left 
of the Forth, do not spinning-mills 
rise up as thick, and nearly as fast, 
as mushrooms in a hot-bed? We 
see water carried through bills, over 
fleep glens ; and on every sea, river, 
or canal, steam-boats, that defy wind 
and tide, swarming like whales in 
the Arctic Sea. I am told that the 
streets of Auld Reekie, every night, 
display a blaze of light, that wo^ld 
shame the illuminations which wi^e 
lighted upon extraordinary occasions 
in former days, and that by burning 
an impalpable and invisible sub¬ 
stance, which would rise to the clouds, 
and could ^be carried to John o* 
Groat’s House. But looking at what 
is, 1 am lost in wonder at what may 
yet be; for 1 consider Science as only 
still in her cradle; and as I am still 
a young man, in the noon of life, I 
expect in a few years to see steam- 
coacbcB and waggons crowding our 
public roads, as numerous as coal- 
car& in the vicinity m Edinburgh 
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in a winter morning,—a full-sized 
oak raised from an acoruj iu the 
course of a summer,—aneb^bbages 
and carrots between sun-rising 
setting: further, 1 expect to see, or 
at any rate hear, of the stones for the 
Parthenon on the Calton Hill being 
all cut and carved by clock^work,^d 
all disposed in their proper places by 
a self-moving steam-engine. Yes; 
the philosophy of the new schoal 
will again rear its head, when mind 
is triumphant over matter ! When I 
look along the vista of Time, I see, 
what 1 will not venture to unfold; 

Visiuns of glory, spare my aching sight ! 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not CNI my soul! 

Nor is the present age less remark¬ 
able for literature than science ; 
never had we so many authors, male 
and female; never were their brains 
more fertile, from the ponderous 
quarto, exhibiting a rivulet of text 
in a meadow of margin," and illus¬ 
trated with plates, whose light and 
shade are so judiciously deposed, 
that the figures seem to stai^from 
the Indian paper in alio wfevo, 
down to the niufpenny tract, 
inented with a wooden cut. He who 
is afraid, or unable, to publish at his 
own risk, contrives to occupy a page 
in a mf^azine, or creeps into a corner 
of a newspaper; for even these arc 
vehicles of polite literature,—almost 
every newspaper editor being also a 
reviewer, and a moiety of bis read¬ 
ers critics. The press teems with 
volumes on all subjects, and Bu|^d 
to all capacities; if the fields of 
fancy and fiction are of boundless 
extent, so those' who explore them 
are " in numbers numberlaw." But 
amon|(f;tliein is one who stalks like 
Gulliver among the inhabitants of 
Lilliput, and his speed is commen¬ 
surate to his strength; he outstripa 
the toiling press, while 

JSdim saddens at the long delay. 

D 
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But for the peace of his “ own to- 
Tnantic town/* it will be prudent in 
him to slacken his pace. I under¬ 
stand you have already had the devil 
among tlic tailors; and if the imp 
that occupies Ballantyne and Co.'s 
printing-office should inspire com¬ 
positors and pressmen with the spirit 
of insubordination, and should tlicy 
strike work about the middle of the 
last volume of Quentin Durwaril's 
successor, some dreadful catastrophe 
would efilne: the Bortcous mob, or 
the lladicals at Bonnyinuir, might 
be considcre<l as a flea-bite in compa¬ 
rison ; not only Britain, but all the 
civilized world, deprived of the eager- 
ly-fanticipated intellectual banquet! 
It makes me shudder to think on it. 
But there is a storm brewing of an 
opposite kind, and should it burst, 
it will create a great sensation in the 
literary world. The author of Wa- 
verley has already discovered the 
Philosopiicr s stone ; and, should his 
inexhaustible imagination and pro¬ 
found research stumble on the 
elixir vitec, then every novel-writer 
in Britain and Ireland, including the 
Transatlantic Washington Irving, 
may say, “ Othello’s occupation's 
gone r* But let this man of match¬ 
less might look to himself. It has 
come to my knowledge, that a con¬ 
spiracy against him is already form¬ 
ing, consisting of disappointed and 
distressed au^ors, whom he has 
plung^ in ruin, by engrossing the 
trade-; the confederacy is gaining 
acoession of numbers daily, and he 
will ere long be served with official 
notice from the Captain Bock of the 
hand, that if he persist in living, or, 
which is just the same thing, writ¬ 
ing, for more than three years after 
that intimation, he may expect the 
utmost vengeance that thousands, 
under the influence of the furor 
scribendi can inflict; for they have 
sworn that this idol, which all the 
people worship, shall be cast down, 
broken in pieces, and utterly destroy¬ 
ed. Should he calculate upon his 
gigantic strength, let him recollect 
that Polyphemus was overenoe by 
the cunning of Ulysses, and that 
wasps and hornets may sting the lion 
to death. Let him not trust to the 
elixir vitiSs should he be fortunate 
enough to discover it; the eagle, 
whida nature endows with powers to 


soar to the sun, and strenglh to brave , 
the fury of a hundred winters, may, ' 
as be proudly looks from his moun¬ 
tain cyry, he shot in his youth byi 
the hand of some pigmy urchin, that 
he could have carried through the 
air in his talons. Neither let him 
conflde in his invisibility, although 
it may be said of him, as of Junius- 
siaf 7na^ni mnnints umbra; wajiTS 
and means can he found to ascertain 
his identity ; and here let Constable 
and Co. beware ; they neither know 
where the attack will be made, nor 
how soon the mine may explode. 
But a word to the wise is enough ;— 

1 have discharged my duty ! 

When I penned the first para¬ 
graph of this letter, 1 believed it 
would lead me directly into the very 
bowels of my subjeiit; but by a 
strange association o9 ideas, 1 have 
rambled over an extensive Crack, and 
am still as far distant as when 1 
first started, with the disadvantage of 
having also played over the sympho¬ 
ny host suited as an introduction to 
the piece. From noticing the great 
number of authors and readers in 
this age, it w'ould have been a na¬ 
tural and easy transition to intro¬ 
duce the Harum-Scarum Club, of 
which I have the honour to bo Se¬ 
cretary. But thato]^portunity being 
lost, I must now bring it forward, 
as Willie Jack brought his bride be¬ 
fore the minister, when he liarled 
her hen by the lug and the horn. 

Know, then, that in our bit of a 
borough, which you great folks of the 
metropolis would designate a popu¬ 
lous village, there has arisen a taste 
for polite literature, or, as Miss Broom- 
wort, the brewer's daughter, persists 
in naming it, the Jielhs 1,Hi res, 
which she says is the fashionable 
phrase, and qiuto according to tli'c 
new nomenclature. My father recol¬ 
lects when only two weekly news¬ 
papers came to th^ town, one to the 
Bailie, and another to the Minister; 
and the only ephemeris |bund with¬ 
in the borough was the Aberdeen 
Prognostication, at the annual cost of 
one penny, and bearing the appro¬ 
priate emblem of the Man in tlic 
Moon on the title-page; this useful 
publication was auperseded by the 
Belfast Almanack, on an improve<l 
plan, and anjong much incongruous 
matter, containing, at least, a pa^ of 
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Joe Miller jokesj Botnetimes not over 
delicate; but as it viras double the 
price^ the circulation was more limit- 
^0(1. What a chan^ has now taken 
place! We have the London Cou¬ 
rier and Morning Chronicle daily^ 
three difierent Edinburgh pa})eTs> 
and several others from the provincial 
press. We have a bookseller, who 
&jts a dozen of Edinburgh Alina- 
iCicks, every season, for his custo¬ 
mers, exclusive of the Nautical and 
Moore's Almanack, for the School- 
iTiaster. It is to tliis gentleman that 
we are indebted for our still grow¬ 
ing taste for liti^ature. lie was a 
student at your University when the 
disputes in the Pantheon and Forum 
were in their zenith, and had formed 
an acquaintaitce with the Ettrick 
Shepherd, aW others of congenial 
habits. Fate md his parents seem 
to have differed about his destina¬ 
tion ; for, while the last had intend¬ 
ed him for the pulpit, the former has 
hitherto confined his promotion in 
the kirk to the precentor's desk ; and 
as he has, unfortunately for his 
worldly fortune, a kind of sturdy in¬ 
dependence of mind, which prevents 
him from exercising what others 
term worldly wisdom, but which he 
calls knavish cunning, and abject ser¬ 
vility, it seem? problematical whe¬ 
ther he shall ever obtain a patron to 
put him ill possession of a manse and 
glebe. Indeetl his friends and em¬ 
ployers here, although they would 
rejoice in his prosperity, arc so sel¬ 
fish, as not to wish his removal; for 
lie is in general esteem as a teacher, 
respected as a man, and beloved in 
tile circle of his intimate acquain¬ 
tance. He is learned, without osten¬ 
tation ; a scholar, but not a pedant; 
fond of wit and humour, but hostile 
tt» profaneness and licentiousness of 
<‘very description; likes to laugh, but 
never at the expence of the absent, 
or at what he conceives will give pain 
to any one present. Some say he is 
eccentric; ,but his friends think 
there are only pociiliarities in his 
mind and habits, one of which is, an 
affectation of speaking in the verna¬ 
cular idiom and tone of the country, 
which he always practises, except in 
his official capacity; and such is his 
power of controlling habit, and such 
his versatility of uilen^, that there 
botK his phrases and accent are pure¬ 


ly English. Being often out, and 
always a welcome guest in every so¬ 
cial party in town, be has the bapny 
knaclc of turning the attention of me 
company to subjects previously ne¬ 
glected or unknown, and these have 
a tendency, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, to some branch of litmitUTe ; 
the consequence of which has been, 
if 1 may be allowed to parody the 
couplet of the poet. 

That those read now who ||yvGT read 
before; 

And they who fondly read, still read the 
more. 

The result of this has been, that, 
about seven years ago, a 8ubsoriplion 
Library was formed, at bis instiga¬ 
tion, and, for some time, under his 
sole direction, till information and 
improved taste enabled some of bis 
townsmen to take a share in the man¬ 
agement : the institution is thriving, 
and countenanced by several eoun- ' 
try gentlemen, who have made liber¬ 
al donations of books, apd wp are 
annually getting an acceswn of mem¬ 
bers. 

Our next step in literary amusr- 
ment was the establishment of the 
Club, the designation of which 1 
have set at die nead of this paper. It 
has been said, that the Schoolmaster 
got acquainted with llie Ettrick 
Shepherd; whether it was this asso¬ 
ciation which induced him to be¬ 
come a ^'scribbler in Nat»rc’Biii|[>itc,” 
or if the good lady had lent a ™ark 
of her fire, you, Mr Editor, wilFde- 
cide, from the sample 1 send you. It 
was not till lately that this propen¬ 
sity of the Dominic’s was discover¬ 
ed, and ftat by accident. A party 
were in the habit of meeting in the 
school-room, for the purpose of liter¬ 
ary chit-chat; but finding that the 
conversation became generally too 
desultory, it was proposed to consti¬ 
tute ourselves into a Club, for Ac 
discussion of various topics, with a 
President, to keep order. It was my 
intention to send you our rules and 
regulations; but as this letter is al¬ 
ready po long, 1 shall only mention, 
that it was agreed we might discuss 
subjects cither in prose or verse; 
provided always that neither the to¬ 
pics themselves, nor the mode of dis¬ 
cussing them, were contra hnnos 7?io- 
res; and that, in imitation of other 
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bodies corporate^ every member^ on 
atoiflslon, should produce a sey-* 
piece (Anglic^, a specimen of his craft) 
in yerBe> before inauguration^ to be 
approved of^ or rejected, by a majo¬ 
rity of votes at the recitation; the 
speaker to be then recognised and 
addressed, in the Club, by some title 
or appellation appropriate to the sub¬ 
ject he had adopted. It was a mat¬ 
ter of no little difficulty to fix on a 
name for our institution; but from 
our prel^us acquaintance with the 
minds of the members proposed, it 
was suggested by the Schoolmaster 
that it should be called “The Harum- 
Scarum Club,*' as thk title was nr)t 
incompatible with diversities of opi¬ 
nion and incongruous subjects; and 
the proposition was acceded to una¬ 
nimously. 

Wc mustered six, on the night 
when the first bantling was to be 
placed in the cradle of genius. As 
the Schoolmaster had been the foun¬ 
der of tlie institution, and it was be¬ 
lieve would still he the brightest 
star in constellation, he was call¬ 
ed on to take the lead, and open the 
meeting, with which request he com¬ 
plied, by reciting the following tale, 
under the title of 


' A candidate to join the corps 
Who leave their cares without the door, 
Though meanest in the motley throng. 
That me and rhyme in mcasurM song; 
Yet smoor my smoking fire, 

Nog rashly scorn my rustic lyre ; 

The eagle, that wi* steady e*e 
Can face the sun and mount on hie, 

Was in his nest a feckless thing, 

Wi* no a feather on his wingg 
And Byron, now sae fur renown’d, 

Wi’ bays, baith green an’ blighted, 
crown’d, 

First tried if he had breath to blaw, 
’Mang frosty ^Teaths of Norland snaw. 
By lonely lake, in Highland glen, 
froe the polish’d haunts of men. 

I for a sey-piece seiz’d my quill. 
Resolv’d to shew my scrimpit skill; 

But felt my fancy at a stand, 

Sae rich Muses’ fiiiry-land; 

Sae mony subjects came in 
My h^d grew dizzy wi’ delight 
Like country lass, still in her teens, 
’Midst muslins, chintzes, bombazeens, 
She pauses, ponders, glow’rs, and gapes. 
O’er pofdins, prints, and Norwich crapes; 
Quite lost to chuse her Sunday’s gown, 
Or Esterhazy, buff, or brown. 


Sae I sat biting at my pen, 

And scratch’d nty head, and mused again, 
If I should “ build the lofty rhyme,” 
And soar in epic song sublime; / 

Or paint the pleasures of the plains. 

Of loving lasses, laughing swrins ; 

Or dry, didactic ethics teich, , 

Wi’ metaphors, and flowers of spq^ch; 

Or shew my canker’d, crabbed nature, 

In vile lampoons and bitter satire; ^ 

Or try to move your hearts to pity, *l 
By crooning o’er some love-sick ffitty. 
But, in my lug, dame Prudence said, 
Etc you begin this idle trade, 

Take my advice—^your stock’s but sma’, 
Sae dinna fling your wealth awa’; 

Avoid the common, beaten track, 

Nor make your Pegasus a hack ; 

For he’s a nag of might and mettle; 

But if you spur, you’ll mbs your etlle : 
And should you, reckless,.tiy to gallop. 
Soon in a mire you’ll g!^%. wallop; 

Keep aye a bridle hand|&tak’ tent; 

Or rash, or careless, you’ll repent. 

Ye maunna soar on epic wing. 

Nor touch the moralizing string; 

Leave satire to the Liberal’s page, 

A vapid mass of frothy rage; 

For dogs when mod display their spite, 
And slaver when th^ canna bite! 

Good polish’d taste alike disowns 
Envenomed wasps and humming drones; 
And leave the love-lamenting lay, 

To lads and lasses making hay.” 

Thus forced again to jmuse and think, 
My fancy soon began tb wink ; 

When, mid the gloom of mirk midnight, 
I saw, afar, a glint of light ; 

And, like the laverock mounting hie, 

Ere morning lifts her dewy e’e, 

The Muse spread out her fluttering wing. 
And said, Cheer up, nor fear to sing ; 
I’ll find a subject yet unsung. 

Though better kent when time was young, 
A legend of the olden time, 

Sae yy the tale in Doric rhyme.” 

You’ve aiblins heard about a blade 
Who was a fiddler to his trade, 

And, seated on a foggy cairn, , 

Cl^m’d ilka poet as his bairn. 

This chap had cummers nine or ten, 

A’ glaikit bizzies wi* the men; 

They bad a fouth of female graces. 

Gleg sparklin’ e’en, and smirkin’ faces, 
Forby a stock o’ witching tjiles— 

This one wV tears, and that wi’ smiles; 
Syne they would'join end lilt a sang. 

Till a’ the lift around them rang; 

And be wha anes had heard the strain, 
Neist gloamin’ wad come back again. 
They had their l^me on Mount Par¬ 
nassus, 

And lightsome ’twas to see the losses 
U{X)n the green, in gloomin’s striddlpi 
A’ dancin’ to their father’s fiddle $ 
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And as the queans were young, and wan¬ 
ton. 

Nought pleasM them better than gallant¬ 
in’; 

This kylhM fa* plain, w'hen they were 
danohm^ 

Their e’en like eastern diamonds glan- 

^ng; 

And scarce a night but ane might see 
them, 

nd twa three callans cuddlin’ wi’ them. 

A trotting burnie near the hill. 

Ran wimpling by, wi* bonny rill; 

On ilka side, the slatiting braes 
Were clad wi’ birks and flowery slaes ; 

The dimpling stream bad mony a crook, 
But in a snug wed**shelter'd nook, 

Its waters seem’d at rest to sleep. 

And form’d a pool baitli clear and deep, 
Whilk shaw’d in a’ their native pride 
The braes that bloom’d on ilka side; 

And aflt the IoAM there were seen, 

Light frisking'^^uot o’er the green, 
While a* the swankies fkr and near 
Gallanted wi* them, late and ear’; 

Or sleely through the busses joukit. 

To tent the cummers while they doukit; 
Or lean’d on hillocks clad wi* flowers. 

Or oxter’d them in shady bowers, 

While ilka flower our gardens yield 
Bloom’d sweetly round them in the held; 
Love’s fragrant myrtles, verdant Itays, 

So dear to bards of mo^m days. 

As plenty there, in lusting green. 

As heather-bells on Cloacti-na-l)ean! 

In ilka buss the iSurdies sang; 

I’he hills around wi’ echoes rang; 

Krae dewy morn to dusky gloamin’, 

*Twas constant, careless, pleasant roam¬ 
in’; 

And if the chaps began to weary. 

The lasses skill’d to keep them cheery ; . 
Wad frae the burn fetch up a waught, 
And make them swig a hearty draught; 
This beverage had a wondrous charm. 
That could the cauUlest bosom warm; 
And he wha anes had kiss'd the cap. 
Hale bickerfu’s was Mn to swap; 
t first ’twas mawkish in the mou’, 
ut soon it bizz’d into the brow. 

And kittl’d up sae keen a pleasure. 

They swill'd it without mense or mea¬ 
sure, 

Till he wha had been hafflin’s dumb, 

Felt wit, an^ fire, and fonc^ come, 

And pour’d abroad his raptur’d lays, 
That mock the bards of modern ^ys; 
’Twas then the lasses lik’d to see them. 
And leugh, and jok’d, and cracked wi’ 
them. 

And syne to keep^hem a’ in tilt, 

Ane wad get up *, and glibly scrift 


' Clio, the Muse of History. 


Some unco* tale, or world s wonder. 

Five score years auld, perhaps five hunder: 
Back to the days when time was young, 

Fu* brawly could she wag her tongue. 

And tell aff hand of each invention, 

Or unco ferly fouk could mention. 

When wars began—where Babel stood. 

And how fouk liv’d before the flood ; 

When kings were made,or empires form’d; 
When kirks were biggit—castles storm’d; 
Wha in canoe, or salmon coble. 

First on the waters dared to hobble; 

When Scotsmen first wore kiltft and hose. 

Or learn’d the knack of makinj^irose; 
When Highland bag-p^s first made din. 
And Lawland lasscb Icurn’d to spin : 

It was sae lightsome to l>c near her, 

That ilka lug was lent to hear her. 

Her sister *, sync, when she remark’d 
Sae tentily’s the billies hark’d. 

Aye longer to put off the time. 

Would up an’ turn the tale to rhyme; 

Jf, haply, ’twas of siege or battle. 

She gart claymores and targes rattle, 

And drums, in saul-insjaring din, 

Tliat kindled up a spark within : 

Thus while their lugs were fondly lisl’ning, 
Their e’en were a’ like firc-flaughts 
glist’ning; 

Ilk bosom blawn to sic a height, 

That nought would soir but they would 
fight. 

To lown their^uls, and sattle din, 

A third ane ^ wad come Slipping in; 

Her e'en twa blobs of living light, 

As gloamin’ mild, as morning bright; 
Love’s softest glamour in them glancing/' 
Set ilka stirrah’s heart a dancing; 

Her haffit locks as black’s a craw 
Hung round a neck like drifted qpaw; 
Between her lips there play’d a 
(Her cheek soft dimpling a’ the whilif^) 
That seem’d to say, What wad ye ^e 
To measure mou’s wi’ one like me ?” 

The lawn in lily folds soft waving, 
Around her bosom gently heaving, 

Sae thin, fc serv’d the e’en to guide 
To beauties which it seem’d to hide: 

Noe mither’s voice, when bairnies greet, 
Was e’er sae melting, soft, and sweet; 
And trembling on her tuneful tongue, 

The strains of love divinely sung. 

Would swell so full, so safUy fa’, ^ 

As thriU'd the sauls of ane and a’. 

To beet this rapture-breathing blecze, 
And higher still their souls to heeze, 

A fourth X would snatch the melting lyre, 
Love leering o’er the iqagic wire, 
’JViidsi'wbich her fingers, sma’ and white. 
Were seen to fly with fond delight; 


* Calliope, the Muse of Heroic Poetry. 
Erato, Muse of Lyric and Amo¬ 
rous Poetry, 

X Euterpe, the Muse of Music. 
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And aa she touch'd the trembling strings* 
He smiled, and shook his pnrple wings: 
Tb^r lugs the strain sae safUy tirl’d* 
That ilka heart wi* rapture dirl’d; 

Her witching power the cummer saw, 
And neist the mellow flute would blaw ; 
Sue soft she touched each plaintive note, 
It distant seem'd in air to float; 

As when the woodland echoes bear 
The strain saft mellow'd to the ear. 

Each full-toned note's melodious swell 
And cadence, melting as it fell, 

In saft delirium lull'd each hoy 
Wi’ fai^dreams of fancied joy; 

Till sunk in love's delightful chains, 
Voluptuous langour fiH’d his veins. 

To rouse the chaps to active life, 

The flute was changed to skirling fife. 
Whose screech set a* their lugs a dinliiig, 
Ilk saul wi* martial glory kindling; 

Neist, tout! came the Tyrt^an trumpet, 
Till ilka stirrah struck and jumpit, 

And scorning beauty's softest charms, 

A'join'd the cry, Toamis !-«Tuarnis !** 
To please hersd*,, and hush the clamour, 
Was seen the fifth *, well skill’d in gla¬ 
mour; 

She lang had studied human hearts, 

And thumb’d the jiassions o’er like cartes; 
The tear ^ood trembling in her e’e, 

Like dew-draps on a willow tree, 

Its flitting lustre, aiic might spy, 

Like lightnings o'er a winter sky ; 

Her haflit thin, her cheek was pale, 

Her dark locks waving to the gale; 

Her trembling lip, when like to greet, 
Sae lovely seem’^ sae soft and sweet, 
'Twad been delight that lip to press, 

And drink her tears of sad distress I 
Thou^ sorrow bow’d her angel form, 
Her^hosom swell’d to meet the storm, 
In^emi-globes sae full and fair, 

That nought but love should e’er been 
there! 

Then would she pour sic heavy main, 
And cronoch o’er sae sad a strain, 

I'hat ilka callan might be seen 
Wi’ hanging head and bluther’d e’en; 
Fur, to the honour of our nature, 

Though valour is nae gentle feature. 

Yet when it fires a noble mind, 

Saft Pity follows close behind. 

.^^Midst tragic talcs and bursting grief. 
To give the bosom some relief, 

The sixth ^ would start some kittle 
question, 

Syne take a side, whiles not’the best one ; 
Yet she would argufy so rarely, -. 

As flrae the field to drive them fably : 

Of kittle words she had sic w'ale. 

And scfeev'd them aif sae clean and hale, 


* Melpomene, the Tragic Muse 
^ Polyhymnia, the Muse of Rhetoric 
and Lo^« 


Of leam'd logic sic a caigo, 

Sma’ chance had One wi* her to argue ; 
Her gab commanded fouks’ assent, 
Before they fairly saw her bent; ^ 

When aue replied, took him quick, 
To what he said she gart him stick. 

Syne drew some unforeseen conclusion,. 
Which crush’d his system in coitfuaion; 
And, vanquish'd by superior skill, 

He hat convinced, against his will. / 
When arguments were turning hc^T 
And fouks confuted took the [)et, 

The seventh sister in a clatter. 

Would set the squad a-laughing at her; 
Whene'er this queer and comic lass 
But hinted up her keeking glass. 

They throng’d in bouracks ut her ca'; 
For, by some cantra^, she could show, 
Whate’er another wish’d to hide. 

Black Envy’s ga', or swelling Pride; 
Though fouks were laith to ken themsel'. 
Her pictures seldom fafll^io tell; 

She’d let you see, by ipteic art. 

How fools and pedants play’d their part; 
She mov'd sae, easy in her mask, 
it seem'd a pleasure, not a task ; 

Now, Quaker-like—jirecise and prim ; 
Neist fun and frolic—mirth and whim ; 
A wither’d (irude, with envious e’e ; 

A gay coquette, with glances slee; 

A toothless granny, auld and crazy ; 
Syne, fair and fresh, a blooming daisy. 

If ony chap bad ta'en the chair, 

Wi’ paughty, philosophic air. 

She’d sic a knack of making faces, 

Wi' solemn looks, ancfduU grimaces, - 
And aye the tither gaunt and hoas^i 
As made him, hirpling, leave his post = 
The hare-broin'd poet’s love-sick sonnet 
She’d twine like ribbons in her bonnet; 
Sync, if he kneel’d to kiss her loof. 

She’d scum him for a bletb’ring coof, 
And painting upwards to the moon. 

Ding Iwart and hams baith out of tune- 
The scented beau, and modish fo)>. 
Whose temple was a tailor’s shop, 

Nae better far’d when she espied him ; 
For she would hunker down beside him. 
Admire his boots, his whiskers praise, , 
And talk of gloves, surtouts, and stays ; 
When weel blawn up, wi’ love of self. 

To teach the consequential elf, 

A box of butterflies she’d shaw. 

And prove he was not half so braw: 

The hen-peck’d snool—thejealous wife, 
Wfauae jaundiced e'e embitters life; 

The dealing gowk* aye seen to hing 
Tied to his dearie’s aimin string; 

She shaw’d them a’ in sic a light, 

They cou'dna thole to bear the sight; ^ 
Each painting prov’d a moral strictur^ 
Truth stood confess’d in ilka picture; 


* Thalia, the Comic Muse. 
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l^^'or *twas the otgeet of her satire, 

Tii “ hold the mirror np to Nature i” 
'J'hus, first wi' ane, and then anither. 
Slic'd anger a’ the squad thegether. 

Syne as they a* bang'd up for home. 

In came the neist *> a strapping dame; 
Straight as a rash, and light of heel, 

Ilk joi^ as supple as an eel; 

Her leg sae neat—nanc ever view'd it 
ft-ac his heart fu' sairly rued it; 
h'Tvr though die lik'd a gloamui's duffin, 
When th^ grew serious, she was laugh¬ 
ing ; 

Y et a’ wha suffbr'd by her scorn 
AVere fain to come and tect the mom. 

To put the lilades in blithsome mood, 
She'd buckle on her. silken snood, 

While ilka lock and wanton curl 
Made mony a youngster's heart-strings 
dirt ; 

And as they gaz'd wi* glamour'd e'en. 
She'd shake heip lj^ upo' the green, 

And, lilting o'er lightsome spring. 
Would let them see the Highland fling; 
For nane on a' the Olympian brae 
('ould boast her light fantastic tae 
1'here ne'er was ane it set sae wcel 
To bob about in jig or reel; 

She’d trip you o’er a brisk straths|}ey, 

As light’s a lamb upon the ley; 

And when slie join'd a country-dance, 
Love Hang his shafts at ilka glance; 

In decking arms, or clasping looves, 

The |>awky quean coast aff her gloovcs; 
Her milk-white hand, sac worm and saft, 
Made ilka bosom Vlunt like daft; 
Whilathey mistook baith time and tune, 
Hut mought it ended aye o’er soon. 

Whate’er the step, bc't quick or slaw, 
Her gait was graceful in them a’; 
in minuets, Minerva’s uir 
And solemn dignity was there; 

Itut when she tripp’d cotillions light, 
'Twas Venus sporting in the sight; 

Be't Sleepy Meg, or Dainty Davie, 

She play'd them aye the tither shavie; 

In Jacky Tar, or Tullochgorum, 

She’d aye some cantraip variorum, 

'I'hat while she spang'd upo’ the green^ 
Tfie feint a chiel cou'd lift his e'en : 

Hut though she was a lightsome lassie. 
Aye merry-muuth'd and never saucy, 

She never would degrade her charms 
By waltzing in a swankie's arms ; 

She thought a voung and modest woman 
Sic freedoms ^ould allow to nd man ; 
And they wha wriggled wi’ the chiels. 
Had heads far lighter than their heels ! 

When she had kittled ilka heart, 

^jd lads got up, though laith to port, 
ntt eldest sister would come forth, 

Of manners douce and modest worth; 


* '^rpsicbore, the Muse of Dancing, 
t Urania, the Muse of Astronomy. 


In gloomin' light but seldom seen 
Among the rest, upo’ the green; 

She sat and goupit at the starns 
Till some fuuk thought they'd turn'd her 
hams; 

She had sic trantluras in her rham'er. 

It was believ'd she dealt in glamour; 
Maps, sextants, quadrants, globes, and 
glasses, 

Not such as aft delight the lasses, 

Her purpose was wi’ them to spy, 

And keek at ferlies in the sky ; 

For she had sic a wondrous gift^ 

She wed could measure a' the m; 

(firth round the planets'Wi’ a string, 

And tell the size of Saturn's ring. 

This lass would lead the fallows out, 

And guide their ^'en a* round about, 

Syne, gleg's a razor, rs^tli^ aff 
The length and height of Peter’s stalf; 
Point ilka planet’s path fu* plain. 

Between the pog and Charlie’s Wain; 
And bid them tent the milky way. 

Where orbs unseen in clusters lay;— 
Sync would she tell of u^arlds abooxi, 

Ten thousand miles ayont the muon ; 

And sbirns, sae far frae mortal sight, 

That fouks below ne'er saw their light ; 
With w'arlds and systems still behind 
them, 

That ding our telescopes to Hnd them. 

Thus have 1 sung, how lads and lasses 
Erewhile gallanted round Parnassus; 
Langsyne they sought our fiea*girt isle. 
Where still they slied their saftest smile: 
Sometimes, 1 think, Thalia's e'e. 

In summer gloamin's, blinks on me; 
When lilting o'er this lightsome strain, 

1 thought the cummer smirkled fi^n. 
Should you admit me as a brithe^. 

The muse and 1 may come thegimQr, 

To join tlic splore, when neist we meet; 
Her dimpling cheek, and smile sac sw'cet, 
Her laughing e'e, and witching tongue, 
Will glad the hearts of auld and young; 
Till ane mair apt get up an' sing. 

And saftcr touch the trembling string. 

When the Dominic sat down, pat¬ 
ting of feet and clapping of bands 
indicated the high approbation of 
the company ; but the Schoolmaster 
again starting to his feet, crifil, 
Ilooly, callans! ye’re may^ mind¬ 
ing on the auld hyeword, ‘ claw me 
an* ril claw you.’ But 1 warn man 
and iaiJl;}ier's son of you, that if ony 
ane of'^u speak what I think non* 
sense, rll no fleech you up wi’ blae- 
flum flattery. However, comq awa% 
laird; loose your ^k, and shaw your 
sample.” He who was now called 
on was a young man, heir to a small 
estate in the neighbourhood; his 
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frame was slender and his tnind de- 
licate^ and rather inclined to nielan- 
choly. Itbad been hinted that he had 
lately met a disappointment in love, 
which had increa^ the morbid sen¬ 
sibility of his mind; and this^ al¬ 
though only the conjecture of his 
friends^ was in some degree confirm¬ 
ed, from the expression of his fea¬ 
tures and tones of his voice, as he 
recited the following effusion: 

itSbminfs mm. 

Now gently sinks the star of day. 

And mountain tops reflect the ray 
That fainter shines, and fades away, 

The fond eye gazing wistfully. 

How 8w,eet the breeze, from upland ground) 
The varied landscape smiling round. 
While echo joins each waibler^s sound, 

In Nature's softest melody I 

The streamlet, fringed with flowery sides, 
O'er shining pebbles gurgling slides ; 
Then onward, soflly munnuring, glides, 
To join the rural symphony. 

1 hear the^icrearaing sea-birds' wail; 

At distance see the whiten'd sail 
Expanded, woo the lingering gale, 

That sleeps with evening silently. 

On this retired, romantic hUI, 

The hum of men is hush'd and still. 

And cares no more the bosom chill, 

For all is peace and harmony. 

The woodlands wave in cheerful green. 
And pifrple twilight smiles serene, 

The expanding, hails the scene, 
Inspiring blest tranquillity. 

From yonder bower, laburnum gay 
And scented birch exclude the day, 
While woodbine twines its slender spray, 
I'o form the fragrant canopy. 

Successive rushing o'er the mind, 

The hours return long fled behind; 

When Love was new, and Laura kind, 

1 forward look'd exultingly. 

Tte fragrant primrose, smiling fair. 

And cowslip sweet, 1 cull’d with care, 
When liHura deign'd the gift to wear, 
And blush'd, and look’d so tendorly. 

Then lightly stole the fleeting hour, 

On broom-flower'd bank, in sha^JbowV, 
The enchanter, Love, with magm pow'r. 
Still whuqi'ring dreams of ecstacy ! 

Illusive joys ! but ever dear. 

White Memory whispers in my ear. 

How fondly once ye hover'd here! 

1 leave your haunts reluctantly. 


But, ah ] the airy vMon 'flies! 

No more I mark the azure skies. 

Nor heed the fiow'rs which rbund me rise 
In beauteous chaste simplicity. 

When crystal dew.dropsgemmM the vale^ 
Beneath yon thorn that ski^ the dale. 
Love often breath'd his tender tal& 
’Twas whisper’d fend and faiUmilly. 

^as ! no longer blooms that thorn, / 
By rude untimely tempests tom, ' 
None seeks its shade, unless to mourn 
O’er joys still dear to memory. 

Now mellow’d fiom the vale below. 

The breathing flute's soft numbers flow. 
Again they wake thefervid glow. 

The thrill of sensibBity. 

That strain, to me erewhile was dear, 
And still its cadence soothes my ear, 

Yet wakes a sigh^ a sta);ting tear. 

While here 1 Unger ^ttsively. 

It tells my morn of lire is past. 

Its noon-tide sun with clouds o’ercost, 
And evening shadefTapproaebing fast. 

In dim and dark solemnity. 


I saw the city smoke ascend, 

And curling blue, with ether blend; 

So sublunary pleasures end,— 

And such their instability. 

E’en now, the glowing twilight fled, 

O'er Nature's face thick darkness spread. 
The dews of night around my head, 

All teach the heart humility. 

To him, who, hid fWmi human ey^ 
With full heart heaves the secret sigh, 
The dark brown heath and low’iing cAiy 
Impart a sullen sympathy. 


The rude rock frowning o'er the deep, 
Whence oozing waters ever weep. 
And waves a ceaseless mumiur keep. 
Inspire a pleasing melancholy. 


In the dim shade of ruins gray, 

Their turrets trembling in decay. 
While twilight points the dubious way^ 
'Tis sweet to ponder silently. 


When waning moonlight shadows fall 
On dewy turf, or moss-clad wall, 

While night-birds from their caverns call, 
My bosom heaves responsively. 

The mould’ring arch, in ivied gloom. 
The silent choir and roofless dome, 

The long grass waving o’er the 
ProcMm that all is vanity! 

But setting suns again sh^ rise, 

And morning’s glories gUd the sklc^ 
Again the wpary sleeper^s eyda 
Shall wake to Inmurtalit/t * 
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Although the young laird'o recita¬ 
tion was not ^pted to the taste of 
spme present, yet the emotions 
which it had awaked in the feelings 
of others were visible in their coun¬ 
tenance, and were, bv him, consi¬ 
dered as the most sind^e marks of 
applai^. He had written from the 
heart, rather than the head; and 
w>ieii he succeeded in exciting a 
gentle sifl^ lie esteemed it ^yond 
the lou&st plaudits of admiration. 
The next who was called on was a 
son of Esculapius, who had recently 
taken his degree of M. D. He was 
a keen, sometimes a violent politi¬ 
cian, and a warm assertor of what 
lie conceived the just liberties of 
mankind. He had stickled for leave 
to speak in prose; but it could not 
be permitted ;^d with the energy 
peculiar to hia^d|||aracter, he poured 
mth the following rhapsody: 

Cte (Songteftit of ^etonn. 

What, who are these, on fair Ausonia’s 
plain, 

With pomp and splendour in their pageant 
train ? 

The lords of earth, who meet in dark 
divan. 

Sworn foes to freedom and the rights of 
man, 

All leagued oppressors, in one cause com* 

^’d, 

Yet tipnbling at the boundless march of 
mind; 

Who seek to plunge the world in ancient 
night. 

For sons of rapine always hate the light. 
With impious oaths, and epithets profane, 
Long since the holy junto forged the chain, 
And now th(^ wish to clench the fetters 
fast, 

Or, like Simoom, to blight with with’ring 
blast! 

See him, the foremost, in thi^ hot- 

• brain’d band, 

Whose sceptre trembles in his palsied hand. 
Who long a scholar in misfortune’s school. 
By fate and fri^ds advanced to sovereign 
rule; 

But still untaught, his mind a blank or 
blot, « 

No wisdom learn’d, no prejudice forgot; 
With hoary locks, when years have o’er 
him ToU’d, 

With head as empty, and with heart as 

# cold; 

When imbecile, and bending o’er the graven 
A tool for Uitzas, Superstition’s slave! 
Such is the man, the dark decrees of fate 
llave^loodlna ruler o’er a powerful state, 
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The pligmy monordi of a mighty land, . 

To guide the i^na snatch’d from a Giants 
hand, 

Who made and unmade sovereigns with 
a nod. 

While trembling nations crouch’d beneath 
his rod: 

Though such his follies in his mad career, 

Wilt thou, like him, in storms, attempt 
to steer 

The helm of state—like him, attempt to 
shine, 

Nor strength, nor skill, nought but his 
frailties thine ? 

Hast thou the head to pAan, the art to 
bend 

The stubborn mind, and make a foe a 
friend ? 

Const thou, like 1dm, thy council swi^, 
and M'^ield 

The camaged weapon on the martial 
field ? 

Canst thou, like him, Marengo’s banner 
wave, 

Andlurewith glitt’rfng eagles to thegrave? 

Say, can thy venal hosts and Ultra crew 

Iberia’s laws o'ertum, her sons subdue ? 

This fortune’s minion long essay’d iu 
vain. 

And worse than folly fires thy doting 
brain, 

To send thy troops to die in hopdess toil. 

Where Gallic blood, still recking, feeds the 
soil I 


If Time can ever teach, or Kings be wise, 

Think once how high,—how low the 
mighty lies! 

And while thou seek’st to prop a despot's 
throne. 

Look first at home, and tremble foe thy 
own! 

But who is he, that, close behM ^y 
back. 

With fluent tongue still urges the attack? 

’Tis he^ die sceptre and the knout who 
waves 

O’er rude barbarians, serfs, ignoble slaves. 

Well skill’d in blandishment, and courtly 
grace. 

With honey’d tongue and sanctimonious 


face, 

A subtle, scheming sophist, cunning, sly. 
Who looks abroad with jeal^, jaundind 
eye, ^ 


Whose piety is policy disguis’d. 

His magnanimity in tins compar’d, 
’Gainst Freedom’^ rights to pour the fierce 


In mdlllllstoes fill d with gasconade, 

To talk that men are vassals made for 


Kings, 

And constitutions base, frirbidden things. 
That Kings legitimate ore demi-gods, 
Their subjects puppets, {day-things, tor¬ 
pid clods; 


E 
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At beat, mochitiea, their mastm toobey. 
Or pawns at chess, when raonarchs chuse 
to ploy! 

Such are the ftilmiaaitionB, fiercely hurrd, 
By this dictator, to a wond’ring world* 
Whose lust of tmndleas power attempts 
to keep 

Within his grasp the momtas of the 
deep; 

O'er frozen seas, that scorn the sway of 
man, 

Heclaims to rule, from Nootka to Japan. 

Who follows next? what boots the 
muse to nme. 

Whom broken &th has “damn’d to 
lasting fome f’* 

The promis’d freedom, the paternal smile, 
A dmpot’s juggle, and a tyrant’s guile ! 
The patriot blood of Ni^tes leaves a stain 
Inddible, to mark his coward reign *. 

' See, last, the laurdl’d Captain of the 

age, 

Whose name will live in histoiy’s blood* 
stain’d page; 

He, too,hisseat amidst the Congress took, 
Wkh mild demeanour and a timid look; 
Just dared to hint, with diplomatic skill, 
4tnd though a seddier, prov’d a courtier 
still; 

His countiy’s cold neutrality display’d, 
'Nor race t»e foul confcd’racy forbade. 
Perhaps the h^o felt a secret awe, 

A reverence for the fulminated law,— 
Thought rights of nations paltry, trivial 
things, 

Compar’d with pomp, and power, and 
crowns, and kings! 

Alas, how fiaUen! how low my country 
now! 


How droop the laurels on Britannia’s 

■.tjwi 

HowlAbrt the time since, war's red flag 
unfUrl’d, 

She dozed the conquerpr who 4efiod the 
world ! 

For twice ten years sons .to battle 
led— 


Her bravest sons, who fought, and toil’d, 
and bled; 

She swept the seas; firm in the breach, 
by land, 

She stood, wM dauntless heart and steady 
hand; 

tte continental, fickle, Mthless kings, 

Brib’d with her gold, and ^dum’d 
drot^ng wi^! 

For what, or whom, was form’d this 


mad crusade? 

It was the sacr^ cause of 





f .«.iA 


* It is unnecessary to remind the rea¬ 
der of the promised Free Constitution to 
Prussia, and ttic amnesty pledged to the 
deluded Patriots of Naples, 


And chiefly his, by fate condemn’d to 
roam. 

In pride and poverty, exil’d from home; 

This helpless wander Britain cloth’d 
and fed. 

And in a palM lodg’d his houiriess head ; 

And, scorning dar^^i tth aha sheath’d 
the sword, j 

Saw him to rank and royalty resiOTM ; 

For him her blood was s|^t, her mil?'' 
lions spent, ^ ** 

A Mightier Name to lasting flUfid sent! 

But he, for whom these matchless frata 
were done, 

Blood shed in torrents, and a kingdom 


won, 

Sure he was grateful ?—Scarcely home 
return’d, 

When Britain saw her wisest counsels 
epum’d. 

Ungratdhl France!—Ah no! the mubc 


1 correct my 


ig.wmng; 

France owes us nought 
song; 

’Untrue we gave a King,—Le Desire— 
Yet, spite of all that priests and ultras 



say, 

Should we of her ingratitude complain, 

She’d frankly send our present back 
again; 

For there is One, not yet forgot, though 
dead, 

Who sleeps, without a stone to mark his 
head, 

Whose memory lives in many a French¬ 
man’s mind, s 

With victories, triumphs, arms, az^arts 
combined. ™ 

Could England wake the Giant from 
his deep. 

On yon rude rock, which rises o’er the 
deep, 

Though stiU a captive onthe Indian main. 

Yet, if be turn’d, like mastiff on his chain, 

The clank would echo to the monarch’s 
ear. 

Its rattling shake his heart with withering 
tear; 

IBithen, mycoiuitry needbutsay,^ For¬ 
bear ! ' 

Or I will loose the tiger from his lair!” 

Tlken he who madly strikes the tocsin 
bell. 

Like timid sn^ would shrink within his 
1^11- 

Tbis cannot be—yet, Bsitain, hear the 
. blast; 

Though distant far, the tempest gathm 
fast; 

Thy continental friends, misnam'd Aifc, 

Still hate and fear thee, but would 'Ito 
despise: - 

Thy wealth, thy power^ they mark with 
jealous eye, 

And hourly to thy degmdBtitei rii^h. 
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Should Spanitih Freedom find an early 
grave, 

Without a hand to help, a fHend to save, 
The leagued oppressors soon would find 
pretext 

With neutrti states to piekaquarre] next; 
In d#DOt eyes, whatgreater guilt can be— 
What oeadlier crime, than daring to be 
free? 

Thr vial of ^lelr wrath would soon be 
pour'd, 

And Britain's'self the last to be devour'd. 

Yet, tyrants, pause—your fctterscannot 
bind 

The light of Heaven, nor stop the march 
of mind; 

Not all the Inquisition's bolts and bars 
(('ould holy leaguers, with unhallow'd wars, 
'fhat den of hellish demons now restore,) 
('an quench the light of intellectual lore! 
Barbarian hord|t|Lpr Gallic gold, or guile, 
May o'er Iberiamimph for a whBe, 

May check fair x^edom in her sacred 
course— 

Retard her progress—not destn^ her force; 
For, like thebcndedoak,8he will rebound, 
And strike her proud oppressors to the 
ground. 

The lofty bark, with wide-spread, swelling 
sail, 

Bounds o'er the waves, and scuds before 
the gale, 

The pilot reckless, and umtkill’d to steer. 
Minds not the brokers which a-heod ap¬ 
pear; • 

She jpmes—she atrikes on adamantine 

%ck, 

And backward reels, recoiling from the 
shock; 

With rifted sides, she founders on the 


wave. 

While the proud pilot finds a wat’ry grave; 

'Midst floating wreck, the rock unshaken 
stands, 

So sacred Freedom scorns unballow'd 
bands I 

And royal Ferdinand, 0 could my pen 

Advise thee to thy former trade again, 

’Tw»re letter, safer, fringing petticoats, 

Than league with piests in hatching 
secret plots 1 

Where'er thy home—S{^n, or Canary 
Isles, * 

Oh I trust not foreign arms and venal 
smiles;« 

'Twere wiser could thy eloquence per¬ 
suade 

The royal crew to join tliy stitching 
ira^; 


•M 


With fringe and lace adorn Loretto's 
shrine, 

With fkshlon's trappings make the Virgin 
shine; 

For this were wiser, better for mankind, 
Than leagues profane, to crush the IVee- 
bom mind: 

We laugh at fools; but tyrants we de¬ 
test. 

Go, despots, stitch !—and leave the world 
at rest! 

This effervescence of patriotism 
produced a long di^te, Wfaicli the 
Dominie brought to A conclusion, by 
reminding them, that' their pre^ul 
business was not with the o|^)iions 
advanced in ibfi verses they had juifc 
beard, but with their merits as a 
composition: this being denied, he 
maintained his argument, by the fol¬ 
lowing simile: Suppose a meebanic 
claimed to join tbe blacksinithB' cor¬ 
poration, and produced a gun-lock 
of exquisite workmanship, as a spe-* 
cimen of his abilities—should he be 
rejected, because their Deacon disap¬ 
proved of shooting either niftn or 
W?" ^ 

It being agreed that all the three 
should be admitted, it was next con¬ 
sidered by what appellation they 
were to be distinguished* The con¬ 
trast between the style and tone of 
the first two being so remarkable,/ 
the physLciaa proposed, that the Do* 
minie should be called Democritus, 
and the young laird HcracUtup; the 
Dominie, in return, addreso^ the 
M. D- by the x»me of Dr TeHi' 

1 have thus stated the origin of 
" The Hanitn-flcarum Club," and 
descril^ three of its mernhstn; if 
the spedmen is reckoned worthy of a 
place in your Miscellany, we will all 
Live the pleasure of perusal, as it 
forms part of our infant library; and 
I shall take an early opportunity of 
transmitting the pimuctipns of the 
other three members, and the sub¬ 
sequent occurrences of t^'evenii^. 
Meantime, I am, 

Mr Editor, 

Yours, my respectfully, 

^AETIKUS SCBlBhEAUS, SeC.^ 

Bd^iScarumltaUi \ 

Bur^ rf KUtlepraiacie. f 
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Thebe is a stage of society when 
supernatural beings are supposed to 
have more intimate communication 
with,mankind than at after and more 
enli^tened periods. The Heathen 
MyutolOgy, pasticulaxly, filled the 
earth with such visitants: according 
to it, there was much difficulty in 
accounting for the creation of the sur¬ 
rounding universe; but it seemed 
obtain that it had been beyond the 
power of those who were commonly 
denominated Gods* These were be¬ 
ings whose descents were traced like 
those of mortals, and who, though 
they were of superior natures to men, 
jet resembled them in their intel¬ 
lects, in their appearances, and even 
in their manners, however loose and 
ammoral these may sometimes have 
been. 

Aa to the substance of which they 
were composed, if the expression may 
^be used, it would have been deroga¬ 
tory to their dignity to have consider¬ 
ed them material,, in the ordinary 
^^aeuse of the tenn; yet, as they were 
supposed to have been occasionally 
seen and heard, it was necessary so 
far taeanbody them, as to account for 
tbesaf^ings; and accordingly, Ci¬ 
cero, in his treatise De Naturd De~ 
orvmy (one of the most curious tracts 
of all antiquity), gl^ly says, that 
though they had 

bodies, yet they had quasi es^pora, 
or bodies of an aerial and shadowy 
kind. The same general notion was 
entertained by our forefathers regard- 
ingthe superior beingsof their belief: 
and Ossian tells us, that^ when the 
heroes of other times sat on their 
ctouds, listening to the songs of their 
praise, ** the dim stars twinkled 
through their form.” The divinities 
of the ancient heathen religion were 
imagined to pay many visitsiairmen. 

' ^ as all the poets testify. Not onKwere 
Iris and Mercury, their general mes- 
i^aengqrs, sent constantly on errands 
to this lower world, but the chief 
Cmlicolae^ the great inhabitants of 
heaveiatbemselves, frequently visited 
earth, sometimes with good, and 


sometimes with had intent; and 
though Egeria descended from ^a- 
ven to instruct Numa in the institu¬ 
tion of the Roman sacred rites 
Jupiter and Mercury had no such 
meritorious object, when they came 
to the house of Amphytrion, where 
the greatest rakes in Athens or Rome 
could not have shown worse con¬ 
duct t. • 

But not only was the ^earth thus 
visited by the natives of heaven, 
the beings of the higher order in the 
universe; it had itiw innumerable 
inhabitants of natures more than 
human; for while Neptune with his 
trident swayed the waves of the 
ocean, attended by his train of ma¬ 
rine deities, Thetis, Melita, Pasi- 
thea, Nesea, Spio, Thalia, Cymo- 
doce. See. X, and all the Tritons, every 
river had its aged and hoary wa¬ 
ter-god presiding, with innumerable 
Naiads, over its streams; and every 
grovehad its Dryads, or fairNymphs, 
who, though only cccasionally visi¬ 
ble to mortal eye, yet held delk^t- 
ful dwellings there. 

In tlic ancient mythology, we ara 
not aware that the earth, as in cm 
modern systems of belief, was sup¬ 
posed to be troubled with the pre¬ 
sence of any great Eoif Spirit ; for 
the demons, of whom we occasional¬ 
ly hear, were a few low vagabonds, 
scarcely worth notice. According to 
the conceptions of later races of nten, 
those who had rebelled against Hea- 
ven^s Sovereign, and were, as IMkan 
says, hurled headlong flamingWom 
the etherial sky, down to bottomless 
perdition^'* are yet unaccountably 
supposed t9%e permitted to prowl 
about this lower world, incessantly 
working mischief. But fnatters were 
hetksr managed among the heathens. 
The giants, like Satan and his coin- 
peera, had reared their daring fronts 
against the King of Heaven; but tl^v 
were thrust down, never to rise agAM 


• Tit Liv. 

-f- Amphyfrion. 

X Lib. V. 1. 
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and were not suffered so far to de¬ 
mean themselves^ as, like Beelzebub, 
to frighten children, or plav bagpipes 
to dancing h^. Let not the unclas- 
sical reader innigine, however, that 
though those rebels were thus sufE- 
cientl| quelled, all went happily on 
in the Pagan universe. The heart- 
buigaing contentions of the divinities 
themsdves supplied the want of De¬ 
vils. This poor JEiicas found to his 
cost, when he was tossed for years 
over the sea, through the wrath of 
Juno, notwithstanding all theproteo 
tionof his mother Venus; and though, 
in the sequel, we shall see what 
the Witcl^ of after ages could ac¬ 
complish on the watery element, their 
doings were not so perseveringly vexa¬ 
tious there, as.Jliiose'of the Q^n of 
Heaven, aided^ she was by ifiolus, 
though oppos^u in her endeavours 
by ber brother, the God of the Ocean. 

Besides the Deities, there was a- 
nothcr set of supernatural beings 
who occasionally visited the ancient 
world; and those were the Manes or 
Shades of departed mortals. Thus, 
amid the burping of Troy, the pale 
and trembling Ghost of Hector ap¬ 
peared to j^neas: But 

Hci mihi, qual^ erat! quantum muta* 

, tus ab illo 

Ile^rc, qui redit exuvios indutus Achil- 
lis 

p* 

And the shade of Anchises return¬ 
ed to enjoin his son to meet him, for 
great purposes, in the regions be¬ 
low. There were also similar beings 
of an intermediate nature—the Ge¬ 
nii, or Familiar Spirits of men, as 
that which was supposed to attend 
Socrates, and the Spectre which ap¬ 
peared so woefully to Brutus at we 
of Philippi. 

Kit it is not so much with the 
ghostly visitants of heathen times 
that we have now to ^: our busi¬ 
ness is more properIy%ith those of 
lUOTc modem days, and particularly 
with those Which have abounded a- 
inong the romantic mountains oC^lhir 
own country, aa detailed in the little 
work now b^ore us. 
i Our Scottish supernatural beings 
lifSDay be divided into six classes: 
'^1, GhosUf properly so called; 8, The 
Wraiiht of individuals ; 3, I^iries ; 


4*, Brownies ; 6, Kelpies and Spun^^ 
Tcies, and, 6, Witches, who were a 
race partaking of both human and 
spiritual natures. 

The angient Highland Spec- 
like nis brother described by 
Job, or tbe Stark and Stalward^* 
Gfaaist which appeared at Lincluden 
Abbey, according to Bums, was a 
large and powerful being, and, as 
our Author says, not like the.^e- 
sent puny, green, worm-eaten effigies, 
which now-a-dayB.ti|i|slk about our 
premises, and fe^ ^ i%on air." A«- 
counts of three of the^ are given by 
him—the Great Ghost of BogCOodo- 
ran, the Great Male Ghost of Ben 
Baynac, and his weaker female com¬ 
panion, Cla^nichd Aulnaic; but 
mighty though those were, they were 
no match for human bravery when 
fairly roused; for Bogandoran was 
forced to vanish into air, under the 
prowess of Lachlan Du MTherson, 
a gallant Highland fiddler; as 
Achilles was vulnerable only in the 
heel, BO Ben Baynac could be assail* 
ed only on a mole which he had on his 
breast, large as a Highlatidmau’s 
bonnet,” and there he was fortunate¬ 
ly struck by the arrow of a keen 
cher, Owre of Bullelg, and was seen 
no more. Clasfanichd, abusing the 
hospitality of the wife of the ipiHer of 
Delnabo Mill, had a kettle of boil¬ 
ing water overturned on her bosom, 
and when scalded beyond reco¬ 
very,” she fled up the wilds of ^aig- 
Alnaic, uttering the most melancholy 
lamentations^ and has never been 
heard of sinoe^lL; 

Tbe^^RAii^jBl of men were what 
our Author calls Ghosts in wco-ex- 
istent state,” that is, they were fre¬ 
quently seen even during the lives of 
me individuals to whom they be¬ 
longed, and had no small resemblance 
to the familiars of heathen beli^. 
They were so far different^ however. 


* Let not our learned readers sneer at 
all this, nor deny the possibility of such 
beinn^ being wounded with steel, or 
bunmMth scalding water. They mustO^ 
not that, according to Homer, si¬ 
milar disasters often happened to the 
Deities contending in battle during the 
Trojan wOr; that Mars himself, 
when pietced with a sword, qm wmllng 
to Jupiter, with os little dtgnfipM Clash- 
nichd iled fkom the miller's wife. 


* iCnrid, Lib. iu 1. 274. 
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from the attendant spirits of the aii- 
cients^ that while he of formcT times 
seemed to confine his attentions to 
him whose wraith he was, the mo¬ 
dern one often went aboiUto the dis¬ 
tress of his friendsj planing Idmsell 
in their way, and yelling hidt'ously^ 
with cries like the expiring shrieks 
of a goat under a butcher s knife, or 
the howling of a dog in a solitary ca- 
vein” 

But it is immediately before the 
period of death that the wraiths neein 
most active ; and we refer our readers 
to an interesting account of this, in 
the rencounter with that of a neigh¬ 
bour, which was had by Donald 
Doole; forming the subject of the 
frontispiece of the work. The death 
of a person qf distinction is often 
foretold by the shadowy appearance 
of wbat Ids funeral will be, and of 
the company that will attend it; 
those accustomed to such things be¬ 
ing able to descry, not only their 
friends, but ikemseht^. in the iiro- 

__ i _ .T«i-_ _• 
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directed his face homewards, whether he 
fled ^ith the swiftness of younger years, 
and was not backward in fitvouring his 
numerous acquaintances with a fu^^and 
particular account of the whole scene. 
This induced many honest people to as¬ 
sume the smithy door as their smnee of 
observation on the day of the funeral, 
which took place a few days after; and, 
to his honour be*it told, every circum¬ 
stance detailed by the smith in his rela¬ 
tion accurately happened; and this estab¬ 
lished his veracity in all time thereafter. 


After death, the Ghost is said by 
our Author to be in its posUexisient 
state; but it does not seem clear whe¬ 
ther that means the so^of the de¬ 
parted, or his wraith, or^attendant 
roirit. Be that may, hov^ver, 
the of such aJbeiug had not a 
little influence., 

Mrs Grant says finely—” The 
lofty visions that shew man to be isi- 
pefishable, and still connected by 
links of tender recollection with those 
once loved or esteemed, have v in 


cession. The following account of themselves somethings not only inter- 
one of these visionary burials is gi ven esting, but ag^andizing. Where the 
by out author: mind was deeply, though not dei^ly 

A smith, who had a large family to impressed with the sense of immor- 
j^ovide for, was often necessitated t>o oc- taKty, every thing connected with a 
cupy hissmithy till rathera late hour. One being that ceased not to exist, assum- 
night, in particular, as he wras tujming ed importance. IJhe image, once 


the key of hie smithy door, his notice was 
attracted to the public road, which lay 
contiguous to the smithy, by a confusion 
of sounds, indicative of the approacli of a 
great concourse of people, immed lately 
there appeared the advanced ranks; of a 
jiroccssion, marching four men de ep, in 


dear and plqasing, became awful'and 
ithpressive, when it was supposed, 
from passing cloud, or rapid 
whirlwind, to look with Idndness on 
those who mourned its departure. 
To those who had no deep-felt appre¬ 
hension of futurity, the pa^ of the 

_ aW « 


tolemWc good order; mMess occasloA^y ucusion oi luiwuy, tne patn ot Uie 
SWIIC unaccountable Snstaucs wJ. but M that of ametror, 

sioned the fell of a luety fellow^ dti if he With transient bright* 

had beta shot by a twenty.four n mndcr. V ““ enthusiast, who 

Thunderstruck at the nature and i lumber for the whispers of the pass- 

of the marvellous procession, the-smith, ^ ' 

honest man, rccUned his back to t he , , _. 

wiuiessinga continuation ofthe same pro- 'wise. They thought of the 
cession for nearly an hour, with out dis- «Jead as we do of a benignant planet, 
covering any thing further of thf j charac- which, though beyond our reach# 
ter of those who composed it, t han that still sheds svtN&et influence over us*-” 
mey betokened a repletion of tb.e Usque- But it was not only in a sentimen- 
At iCTgth, the appearaiiiceof the tal, but a moral point ff view, that 



hearse, and its awAil ensigns, together 

with the succeeding line of coaches^ deve- 

“■loped the nature of the oonceni. ^ was 
then that the Mttith’s knees begun f^itc 
.fach other, and his hair to eland on an 
end. The recent demise of hi s venerable 
chieftain eon|intied his convi«.tion of its 

shadowy anticipated 
iuneral,)^1Rd a very Ibnnidable one 
too. Not t:ho(»siiig to sec l.hc rcarj he 


the belief in Ghosts was supposed to 
have valuable effects. Guardian un* 
cles have been too often faitbless and 
cruel; and from the Babes in Ae 
Wood, up to tlie ill-fated^epheiitini|l 
the treacherous Richard, Urn many# 

•JMrs Grunt on the Highlan^rs.^'Vpl> 
II. pHgc * 
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alas! have su&red* But not so the 
wards of the Highland iuii-fhears, 
{{Qt such ia the Gaelic term for a tu¬ 
tor so near in blood;) and to the gc- 
neffi feeling impress^ hy a belief of 
the Spirits of the departed knowing 
what still passes among men, and oc- 
cadonllly Interfering in their con- 
cems, Mrs Grant ascribes it, that, in 
the authenticated instances, and even 
legends of the Highland Clans, she 
remembered only a solitary instance 
of want of fidelity in such a guardian. 
These feelings are even a strong in¬ 
citement to affectionate performance 
of duties. My mother's shade (said 

the amiableCharlotte) hovers round 
me, when the evening I sit with 
her children; when 1 behold them 
assembled about me as they used to 
be about her, lHhen turn my swim¬ 
ming eyes towas^s Heaven, and vrish 
she could be amongst us, and see that 
1 fhlfil the promise whi(^ 1 made her 
in her dying moments, to be a mo¬ 
ther to her orphan cliildren 
And here, again, we must protest 
against the presumption of over^wis^ 
dom; nor can we agree with our Au¬ 
thor, that " nothing can appear more 
surprising, than that any human be¬ 
ing, possessing the rational faculties 
of numan nature, could entertain any 
ideas so ^epostlrons* as those of 
the popular belief. Far greater 
men thm our Author, great as he is, 
have at least not slight^ the belief in 
Ghosts. Dr Johnson was under¬ 
stood to have had faith in the Cock- 
lane Ghost, and Dr Pitcairn, Dr 
Franklin, and liord Rochester, saw 
nothing improbable in the return of" 
the Spirits of the deceased. But the 
strongest instance of that belief in an 
eminent man, has lately come to light 
in a memoir printed, though not pub- 
lilHimf Sir James Stcuart, the great 
Au^^ of the “ Political Economy” 
He made a r^;ular compact with an 
intimate friend, that whichever of 
them should die first, was, at a cer¬ 
tain place, and at a certain time after 
death, to m^t the survivor. The 
friend died first: Sir James kept his 
a^intment, in anxious hope to meet 
tne shade of the departed, and was 
not a little disappointed at its not 
apMaring. 

It has been said by wise persons. 


that all wrongs have a reniedy; and 
the influence of Ghosts and Spectres # 
being so potent, we cannot but here 
advert to the most approved ia/e- 
guard* from them. Now, some bita 
of ro wan-t^, or mountain-ash, placed 
a cross, nave been found very ef- 
flictualin this respect; and the writer 
of this article, having on one occasion 
a country wet-nurse for his diild, 
found such talisman in its cradle. 
The good woman said she put it there 
** to keep off^ ill een. frae me bairn," 
and it certainly had desired efibet, 
as a more healthy eh0d never exist¬ 
ed. But of all expedients, that of 
turning back the cuff of one'j coat has 
the greatest eflbct, and generally dis¬ 
covers any straggling Ghost which 
mav be near, though otherwise invi¬ 
sible. It was this which enabled ^ 
Donald Doole to see the wraith of his 
neighbour's wife, as shown in the 
frontispiece of our Author's book; 
and the power of Venus herself did 
not more effectually open her son's 
eyes to the hostile deities overturning 
the walls of Troy, accordii^ to Vir¬ 
gil, on the fatal night of its destruc¬ 
tion, than this simple operation did 
these of Donald. As to the exorciam 
of Ghosts, we must refer our readers' 
to Sir wilier Scott's account (in his 
Border Minstrd^,) of the mode in 
which a Reverem Minister of Peebles 
dispoBfiessed one; and as connected 
witn the subject, the curious inquirer 
may take some interest in knowing 
how the matter was managed by the 
Jews, according to rules which, Jose- 

a ua tells us, wvre prescribed by no 
s a pmon ihw Solomon: “ The 
exorcuet,*' he says, applied a ring 
to the nostrils of the person pflssess- 
ed, with a piece of root conveyed un¬ 
der the seal of it; the demoniac 
did but smell to it, and the devil was 
drawn out by the nose 
The next set of supernatural be¬ 
ings mentioned by our Author are 
Fairies : they are considered to be 
a part of the fallen Spirits thrown 
down from heaven, for Laving joined 
Satan in the great rebellion," and 
of w||jich, as our Author remarks, 
the'Highland mountains received 
an ample store." Our bounds do not f. 
admit g£ our saying all that is due to 

- m - 
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* Josephus’s .Tewis^ Book 


' Sorrow's of Werter. 
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beinp of such high descent: we may 
observe^ hdwever, that the Highland 
Fairies do not ^em to baye been so 
genteel, nor so splendid and elegant, 
as those mentioned in ^ Fairy 
t'aUs, with habiliinent8.Abf white 
and gold, dropped with mamonds." ^ 
Not ware their garbaCas our Author 
says) wove by the shuttle of Iris, 
but by that “ of some greasy High¬ 
land weaver.** The jurisdiction of 
Queen Mab never extended to Scot¬ 
land, and the Scottish Fairies appear 
never to have deserted their leader Sa- 
taJi; though, froth all we can learn, his 
dominion over them was but imper¬ 
fect The Fairies lived in commu¬ 
nities, inhabiting old castles, and 
were a gay race, as we constantly 
hear of their mirth and dancing; 
but woe to the unfortunate wight 
who was ever tempted to join their 
revels Their not beit^ always visi¬ 
ble, and the difficulty of associating 
widi them, render our knowledge of 
them incomplete; but they seem to 
have lived in a primitive state of so¬ 
ciety, each being his own tradesman 
in all of work—bis own wea¬ 

ver—own tailor—his own shoe¬ 
maker.*’ Yet, contrary to the theory 
of Adam Smith, that only the divU 
sim of /a/>oar makes clever workmen, 
they were frequently most expert. 
The Author shews this, by mention¬ 
ing “a Fairy shoemaker, who sewed 
a pair of shoes for a Highland shep¬ 
herd during the time that the latter 
mealed a cog of porridge for him.'* 
The sceptics may try to account for 
this, from their &vourite natural 
causesj by alleging a sharp-set 
tite produced exoi^n; but what 
they say of a Fairy barbery who 
“ actually shaved a man with no bet¬ 
ter razor than the palm of his hand, 
and yet did it so effectually, that he 
never afierwarde required to undergo 
the saine operation?** This must 
confeaud unbelievers, and we shall 
testify our faith in story, by say¬ 
ing, that we wish, from our hearts, 
that we could fall in with a similar 
operator; for, what a blessing would 
it be, to be freed at once and uir ever 
from that galling servitude which 
all of us are under to bristty beards I 
%ut there is still another incontesti- 
ble evidentt of the existence of Fairy 
tradesxnmr The truth is, as men¬ 
tioned hPbur Author, that the work¬ 


men of the great Michael Sustt were 
all Fairies; and it is only in that 
way that it could be accimnted 
that some stupendous bridges in ^ 
north country were built by hinMn 
the course of a single night. These 
^naturally gave the reputation to Mi¬ 
chael of l^ing vneanny, and i£ was 
much dreaded that in his death bis 
fate would bo mournful. Michael, 
who was a good political economist, 
however, knew, that, as a capitalist, 
he was entitled to go to the best mark¬ 
et, both for materials and labour; 
and he was thus excusable for hir¬ 
ing Fairies, if they were good work¬ 
men. To relieve the yds of his 
kind well-wishers, an^jfreserve a 
good fame when dead, he fell,on the 
foUowii^ interesting device, which, 
with Ac result, as they regard so 
great a man, we give^n the Author s 
own words. 

“When 1 am Just dead,” said he, “open 
my breast, and extract my heart. Carry 
it to some place where the public rqpy 
see the result You will then transfix it 
upon a long )X)le, and if Satan will have 
my soul, he will come in the likeness of 
a black raven, and carry4t off; and if 
my soul will be saved, it will be carried 
oft‘byawhite dove.” His friends faith* 
fully obeyed his instructions. Having 
exhibited his heart in Kic manner direct¬ 
ed, a large black raven was observed to 
come from the east with great ficetness ; 
while a white dove came from the west 
with equal velocity. The raven made a 
furious dai^ at the heart, missing which, 
it w'as unable Uncurb its force, it was 
considerably past it: and tlie dove, reach- 
'^g the spot at the same time, carried oft* 
the heart amidst the cheers and ejacula* 
tions of the spectators. 

Our readers know how customary 
it was for Fairies to steal healthy 
children, and substitute 
wretches in their place; but 
tent with doing so, they occasionally 
took away even grown-up persons, of 
an instance of-which our Author 
gives the following interesting ac¬ 
count : • 

There was once a courageous clever 
man, of the name of John Boy, who lived 
in Glenbrown, in the parish of Abcmethyb 
One m'ght, os John Boy was out tAvers- 
ing the hills i'or his cattle, he happtmAl 
to Bdl in with a fairy banditti, Vriiose 
manner of travelling indicated that th^ 
carried olongVith them some bootyr Be- 
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collucttngT'an old) and, it aeems, a faitfaftil 
tutfinfify that the fairies ore obliged to ex- 
cHtee anbooty they may possess for 
at^retum, however unequd in value, on 
iiuiftg challenged to that effect, John 
Koy took off his bonnet, and threw it to¬ 
wards them, demanding a fair exchange ^ 
ill the^pmphatic Gaelic phrase, Sluis sho 
Mlumm 0hecn\ It was, no doubt, an un¬ 
profitable barter fur the fairies. They, 
however, it would appear, had no other 
alternative, but to comply with John 
Hoy's demand ; and in room of the bon¬ 
net, they abandoned the burden, which 
turned out to be nothing more nor Icss^ 
than a fine fresh lady, who, from her 
dress and language, ap|)earcd to be a 
Sasojutch, With great liumanity, John 
lluy condutHpl the unfortunate lady to 
his house. Where she was treated with 
the utmost tenderness for several years $ 
and the endearing attentions paid to her 
by John and hi^fhmily, won so much 
her afibetions, as To render her soon hap¬ 
py in her lot. Her habits became gra¬ 
dually assimilaUd to those of her new so¬ 
ciety, and the Saxon lady was no longer 
viewed in any other character than as a 
member of .lohn Roy's family. 

It happened, however, in the course of 
time, that the new king found it neces¬ 
sary to make the great roads through 
those countries liy means of soldiers, for 
the purpose of letting coaches and car¬ 
riages pass to the northern cities; and 
those soldiers hadf>fHcers and command¬ 
ers in the same uray ai our fighting army 
have now. I'hose soldiers were never 
great favourites in these countries, par- 
ticularly during the time that our own 
kings were alive; and, consequently, it 
was no easy matter for them, either offl- 
cers or men, to procure for themselves 
comfortable quarters. But John Roy 
forgot the national animosity of his coun¬ 
trymen to the Coitan Darff^ when the 
latter appealed to his generosity as an in¬ 
dividual ; and he, acc^ingly, did not her 
to offer an asylum under his roof 
to ^ Saxon captain and his son, who 
con&ionded a party employed in his im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood. His offbr was 
thankfully accepted of, and while the 
strangers were highly delated at the 
cleanliness and economy of the house and 
family of thefr host, the latter was quite 
satisfied with the frankness and urbanity 
of manners displayed by his guests. One 
-l^ing, however, caused some feeUngs of 
uneastness to John R(^, and that was the 
qpEtaeme enriosity manifested by them, 
whenever ^luy were in the compaqy or 
pi^senoe of his English foundling, 6a 
whogi theigdcyes were continually rivet- 


~ mine is yours, 

vox,. XIII. 


ted, as if ehe were a ghost or^a fhiry*' On 
one oecBsion, it happened that the cap- ^ 
tain's son lapsed into a state of the pro- 
foundest m^tatioo, gazing upon this 
lady withjgent emotion. My son," says 
the captaljl^iB father, ^ tell me what 
M the caa ^^of your deep meditation ?" 

Father," replies the sweet youth, “ 1 
think on tlie days that are gone; and of 
my dearest mother, who is now no more. 

I have been led into those reflections by 
the appearance of that lady who is now 
before me. Oh, father! does she not 
strikingly resemble .tpM late partner of 
your heart; she for Ivbom you so often 
mourn in secret Indeed, my son," 
replied the father, the f^mUunar,<^aa 
frequently recurred to me too fommy- 
Never were twin sisters more like; 
and, were not the thing impossible, 1 
should even say she was iny dearest 
d^Kirted wife ;".^pronouncing her name 
as he spoke, and also the names of cha¬ 
racters nearly connected to both imrtiea. 
Attracted by the mention of her real 
name, which she had not heard repeated 
for a number of years before, and attract¬ 
ed still more by Uie nature of their con¬ 
versation, the lady, on strict exammo* 
tion of the appearance of th^ strangers, 
instantly recognised her tender Husband 
and darling son. Natural instinct could 
be no longer restrained. Shs threw has- 
self upon her hurixmd's bosom ; and Os- 
sian, the son of Fingal, could not describe 
in adequate temw the transports of joy 
that prevailed 4^.'the meeting. Suffice 
it to say, that the Saxon lady was again 
restored to her affectionate husband, pure 
and unblemished as when he lost her, 
and John Roy gratified by the only re¬ 
ward he would accept of—the pleasure 
of doing good.", ^ < 

Froi^lhe the story, it ap¬ 
pears soni#df ^ hordes of frirics, 

inhabiting the ^ ffiiian of CoirJaggnek," 
found it convenient, for purposes which 
may be easily guessed at, to take a trip to 
the South of England, and made no scru¬ 
ple to kidnap this lady in the absence of 
her luisband, and on the occasion of her 
aecouchement. A stock was, of course, 
deposited in her stead—which, of coarse, 
di^ in a few df||fa after—and which of 
coarse^ was interred in the full persua¬ 
sion of being the lady in question, 
with all the sptendiiiMe which her merits 
desen^. Thus would the perfidious fai- 
riesll^ve eiiqayed the fruits of their cun¬ 
ning, without even a suspeion of their 
knavery, were it not for the ^ clevcmeel 
and generosity of John Rmu who once 
lived in Glenhsown." W ^ 

'SI. 

The Brownie has beeflf^enerally 
considered large and lubberly, like 

F 
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Shakospearc’sCaliban; but the High- 
' land Brownie^ our Author tells us, 
was a handsome fellow, and was so 
called from his being of a brown 
complexion. They were ^ticmely 
useful and faithful attezuwts on se¬ 
veral Highland families, as long as 
the successors of their estates were 
lineal, ^ey took a kindly interest 
in all their concerns; and neighbours 
remarked, that wherever a Brownie 
was, the affairs of the family went 
on well, according to the frequency 
of his visits. Our Autlior alludes to 
the two well-known Brownies of Tul- 
lochgorum. The afiectionate guar- 
dituiship of the female one, called 
is well known over the 
Hi^ilands; and a friend of ours has 
mentioned to us, that an acquain¬ 
tance of his having, on a time, gone 
to wait on the laird, previous to his 
setting out for Germany, and having 
mentioned to him, in a field where 
he met him, that, in the house, he 
had just seen, in the cradle, his young 
child, with a girl in a yellow petti¬ 
coat sitting by it, Oh! said tlic 
laird, widi pleasure, “ 1 am glad to 
hear it, for that girl must have been 
our 

The WATKR-KELpiES’were spirits 
inhabiting lakes, like the water-cows, 
mentioned in notes to the first work 
of the Ettrick Shepherd; and the 
object of both sets of them was to 
bt*guile unthinking mortals, and carry 
them into their watery dwellings^, 
where they devoured them. 

The “ moss-traversing Sponkies” 
were, no doubt, spirita,but then: bo¬ 
dies were the ignisj^uus, fiejUent- 
ly misleading strangers by its spark¬ 
ling light. 

But it was no wonder that that 
being had power in the Highlands of 
Scotland, for our learned friends will 
remember its having been sent, by 
the gods, to glow among the hair of 
SctvIus Tullius to give promise of 
his future greatness as Sovereign of 
Rome: and a similar omen, in an 
earlier age, occurring, with regard 
to the young lulus, during that 
terrible night, to which we have so 
often alluded, when Troy was in 
flames, was the sign of the will of 
Heaven th^ old Anchises should no 
longer to setting out on that 


great expedition, which was to lead 
to future empire, the patriotic Tro¬ 
jans escaping with tbeir counfli|tiB 
gods. 

Cum subitum dictuqae oritur tnirabilc 
monstnim. 

Xomque manus inter mffistorumqije ora 
parentum, 

Ecce Icvh Bummo de verticc visus luU 
Fuudcrc Lumen apex, tactuque innoxia 
molli 

Lamberv Jlmnma comas, ct circum tem- 
])ura pasci *. 

We have now reached the last 
great division of our subject, namely, 
WirnieiiArT; a matter of not a 
little interest, and dcst|rving mure 
ample inquiry than we c&i spare for 
it here. AVitches were but few a- 
mong the ancients, and we scarcely 
remember any others than Hecate 
and Horace’s Canidfb, who seems, 
according to .hini, to have had, how¬ 
ever, not a little power. 

Uefixa ccclo devocarc sidcra f. 

The reason of this lesser preva¬ 
lence in ancient than in modern 
times, was—what wc alluded to be¬ 
fore—the want of a right Devil; for 
our modern Witches are mere depu¬ 
ties of Satan, employed in his 2 n- 
creasiug himness. Why old women 
have been general!) pitched on as 
his coadjutors does not seem clear, 
^but there is little doubt of the fact. 
Have we not the strong testimony of 
Tam o’ Shanter in Burns ? and was 
not the sad adventure of the husband 
of the Witch of Fife, told us by Hogg, 
important and convincing ? But if 
poets are not compeimt authorities, 
may wc not refer to far graver wri¬ 
ters? Sir George Mackenzie, (known 
to our countrymen by tJic name of 
the Bluidie McKenzie), who was his 
Majesty's Advocate, and had thq^St 
opportunity of knowing about 
bis treatise on Criminal Law, actu¬ 
ally describes the DeviFs nip on old 
women, which was a pinch that he 
generally gave to Witches, leaving a 
discoloured spf^, to sho# them to be 
his own, like the farmer's buisiy or 
marky on a flock of sheep. But, be¬ 
sides, did not even our erudite King* 
James VI. believe in old wives be¬ 
ing Witches ? And does not Loi^ 
Fountainhall, in his account of his 

* iEneid, Lib. II. 1 . 680. iV. • 

t Fpod. Lib. V. rar. 17. ^ 


T.ivy, 
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times, record an instance of various 
w^en having been brought to Edin- 
bip|;h prison, for having actually 
danced with the Devil on Heriot 
Moor, when it was established, that 
a de^sed member of Crichton, by 
his c\|rection, walked behind them 
with a long whip, the frequent 
smacks of which accelerated the vi¬ 
vacity of the reel ? But, moreover, 
do not the records of our Justiciary 
Court (the authenticity of which 
none has doubted) bear testimony 
of very many trials of old women, 
who actually admitted that they 
were Witches, condescending most 
specially jtm their communication 
with Satail'^'and, what is generally 
understood as proof positive, they 
went to death confessing it: all 
tills happened not in few, but in 
hundreds of ins^nces* And, farther, 
an^ still more materially, have not 
testimonials of witchcraft been held 
to be found in many texts of Scrip¬ 
ture? It is true, that Mr Paterson, 
a seceding minister at Midraavy in 
the North country, has written a 
treatise against the ordinary inter¬ 
pretation of such texts, in which he 
shews, that the Bible was translated 
in times when witchcraft was gene¬ 
rally believed, ^which makes our 
copies have the appearance of sup¬ 
porting it. With some ingenuity, 
he has also succeeded in shewing that 
nothing more was meant than a spe-^ 
cies of ventriloquism, when the Bible 
speaks of familiar spirits, which 
peep and mutter with sounds coming 
out of the ground, and talk as whis¬ 
pering out of the dust but all that 
Author’s well-meant and zealous at¬ 
tempts to lay the Witch of Endor 
have been wholly vain; and not one 
^rd which he has written has, in 
the,Smallest degree, injured the au- 
thoitey of the passages regarding her, 
which, in all ages of the church, 
liave been quoted in support of witch¬ 
craft. We may be told that Witches 
have been down” by Act of 

Parliament, and that ibe Legislature!, 
tlrovc them away by its enactments: 
but all this is nothing to the purpose; 
King, Lords, and Commons, have 
nq command over the powers of the 
uii; and our serious readers may 
rest satisfied, that the sway of the 
PviljOne Js as great stilt as it ever 
fi^as; he still meets as often as 


ever with his chosen friends /AeJ 
Witches, and that they still ride i/'tVAl 
him through the air on broomsticks, 
as much^as they ever did” On the 
truth of ,^ose positions we peril our 
literary n^ptf^tion, and will ever sup- 
Iport tnem to the utmost, let sceptics 
say what they will ! 

Having thus defended Witches 
from the attacks of infidelity, wc shall 
conclude what we have to say on the 
subject, by some allusions to our Au¬ 
thor’s account of them. It seems to be 
agreed, on all hands, that Witches 
have the complete'pof^cr of trans¬ 
formation. The shape of hares is often 
taken, the more unobservedly to-be- 
witch the fields and their producc- 
To impede the plough, a stubborn 
Witch will often lay herself before , 
the ploughshare, in the semblance of 
a large stone, which the ploughman, 
if he does his duty, generally breaks 
in pieces out of despite of her. For 
more domestic purposes, the form of 
a cat is often resorted to by ATitches ; 
and the carlbies, in such disguise, 
find much facility in running out and 
in to one another, unobserved, and 
meeting their master the Devil. 
Tliere are many well-established in«* 
stances of their misdeeds in such 
form, and the following is one of 
them:—A Laird of Kosay returning 
from a hunting^match in the Isle of 
Lewes, with his followers, was over¬ 
taken by a sea-storm. The chief 
had himself taken the helm, and was 
keeping the vessel steadily in her 
course towards a lofty point in Skye, 

When, lo ! (says our Author) to their 
great aidmishitteAti' a large cat was seen 
to climb the rigging. I'his cat was soon 
followed'by another of equal size, and the 
last by a successor, until at length the 
shrouds,' masts, and the whole tackle, 
were actually covered with them. Nor 
did the sight of all those cats, although he 
knew well enough their real character, 
intimidate the resolute Razay, until a 
large black cat, jkirgcr than any of the 
rest, appeared on the mast-head, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole legion. Ua- 
zay, on observing hhga, instantly foresaw 
the li^stilt; he, however, determined to 
sell bis life as dearly as possible, and im¬ 
mediately commanded an attack upon the 
cats—but, alas ! it soon proved abortive. 
With a rirnultaneouB effort,]^ cats over¬ 
turned the vessel on her Ifplvard wale, 
and every soul on board were|||9ecipitated 
into a watery grave. 
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This anecdote relates to the Witehea 
prevailing. We shall give another^ 
which is just as tmcj where the 
Hags Were overeome through the fl- 
deli^ of a wife^ and the a^ dexteri¬ 
ty of hw hustmnd. Tw' wife had,^ 
appeared to consent to become 
Witchi and she was to be initiated 
on a pool in the Avon, where the 
Ladies ai the Broom Sticks were as¬ 
sembled fot the purpose. wife 

having concerted with her husband, 
he took her dress, and acted her part. 

On his resorting to the poors aide, 
(says our Author,) he saw abundance of 
Hf«s steering themselves to and fro in 
their riddles, by means of their oars, the 
brooms, hallooing and skirling worse than 
the bogles, and rach holding in her left 
' hand a torch of iiT,.»whil8t at other times 
they would swirl themselves into a row, 
and make profound obeisance to a large 
black ugly tyke, perched on a lofty rock, 
who was, no doubt, the * Muckle Thief’ 
himself, and who WM pleased to acknow¬ 
ledge most graciously those expressions 
of their loyalty and devotfim, by bowing, 
grinning, and clapping mB paws. Hav¬ 
ing administered to the bride (for so the 
novidate witch was called) some preli¬ 
minary instructions, the impatient wives 
desired him to remain by the pod's side, 
until they should commune with his Sa¬ 
tanic Highness on the subject of her in¬ 
auguration, directing as they pre¬ 
ceded on their voyage across the pool, to 
speed them in their master's name. 'PCk 
this order the bf'idc was resolved to pay ' 
particular attention. As soon as the/ 
were embarked in their riddles, how¬ 
ever, and had wriggled themselves, by 
means of their broo^p^ into a |noper 
depth of water, “ G^^ys ho*’'*^1n the 
name of the Best.” A horrid jdU friim 
the Witches announce their hMlpat &te, 
^the magic spell was now ^ssDh^ed— 
crash went the riddles, and down sank 
the Witches, never more to rise, unidst 
the shrieks and lamentationa of tlie Old 
Thiel^ and all bis inf^nal crew, whose 
combined power and pcdicy could not save 
them from a watery end. 

But there is one noted Witch 
sTightly mentioned by our Author, 
of whom we should like to liesr a 
good de$l more. (See page We 
allude to the (Shodw^e of Lag^itm: 
Qow, she must have been a neigh¬ 
bour, and nerfaax»6 an acquaintance of 
Mrs GranHlr Laggaii, through whose 
mstruclittP and interesting work on 
this curious subject we have searched 


in vain for information about her. 
We trust that that intelligent lady 
will take the hint, and supply Ae 
defect in the next edition, by a co¬ 
pious account of her. 

The treatise before ua, thou^ not 
reroarkable for any particular yierit, 
yet deserves some praise. The reader 
will remember, that the Spectator re¬ 
marks, that we are often desirous “ to 
know even the personal appearance 
of an author who instructs us.’^ The 
same observation is applicable to pro¬ 
fessions ; wc wish to know the lines 
of life of those whose works we read 
with pleasure. We felt that anxiety 
here; but, as the Covenanter said of 
the Episcopalian, Bulk ye as ye 
Hke, 1 see the horns of the mitre,” so 
our Author has not been able to con¬ 
ceal his being a limb of the law. Va¬ 
rious allusions in hiiribook shew this. 
Thus, there is one to an infefrinont 
at page 54, and one to the style of an 
indenture at page 170; but, above 
all, his well-founded suggestion, at 
page 168, of a “ daitn ^ relief/’ 
against Auld Nick, for the value of 
a cow, which he had given to a poor 
Highlander for las soul, and wnieh 
had been evicted from him as stolen 
goods. We therefore say we have no 
doubt that this Anifjnr is in truth a 
tvriter. But with this discovery, let 
him not be afraid of the present rri- 
who is himself of the ordinary 
trade as well as he; and in a paper 
so much connected with Scotland aa 
this is, we may say tliat " rtf' corb^ 
is loth io pike out another’s ee,” Af¬ 
ter all, however, he does not require 
to shelter himself under such a plea 
of mercy, for he has really produced 
a very distinct we/wor/V/Zonliis case; 
and, what is but rare in such produc¬ 
tions, it is a vertf amusinf>' one. It js 
a good specimen of his arrang^l^C 
and talent for neat composition, am a 
swatch which we trust may produce 
him many good orders, where the 
proceeda will be less shadowy and 
more substantial than^Ghaists and 
Gohlius. 

^ lo Ancient Greece, each district had a 
separate dialecL So it is also in ScotIand 4 
and the same word in different quarters 
has different significations. At Pa{sla|r, 
by the term Ordixaay Trade is 
meant a Weaver \ at Edinburgh, the 
siiine expresrion mean;; cither a VriW 
or an Advocat, 
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In his next edition, he must reallv ' poetical than perspicuoua, and haa 
give ua some aeeountj and a few well- added nothing, which we can discover 
authenticated instances of jSiecond at least, to the knowledge previously 
Eighty which has been improperly possessed on its subject. We advise 
overlooked by him ; for what Dr our Authew to pursue hn research, 
Johnwm believed must not be slight- ^nd shall be> happy to see him again 
od. ^ ij^ore us. Next jaunt he takes to 

We recommend to him the peru- his mountain clients, we trust he 

sal of Collins* Ode to Dr Carlyle, will find leisure to do so; and that 

and the late lamented Lord Kenned- from their proems and protests, deads 
dcr s addition to it, oti Highland and declarations, tacks, tailaies, and 
Superstitions. The last of them par- testaments, he may spare a little time 
Hcularly abounds with information ; for their Feysand thw Fairies, their 
as for the first, it is much more Witches and their Warlocks 

S9an ilpClgrCmagt. 

CwnJto IF* 


Dak left Montrose quite cockerM up in 
spirits, 

Having no small spiniun of the people 
W^o had distinguish'd weU his passing 
merits, 

(And he who there reaps honour does 
nut reap ill:) 

Tlic echo of his triumph gave some queer 
hits 

Upon his heart, when parting from the 
steeple, 

Which happen'd at that time of his ez» 
istence 

When he was from the borough six miles 
distance—.. , 

That is, two miles from Brechin, where 
he view'd 

t I v 

A scene most aptly suited to the painter^ 
And also to my muse; but nofions crude 
Have tended (most unluckily) to taint her x 
There run the Grampians, lofty, firm, 
and rude. 

With to])s that in the distant sky were 
fainter 

Here Brechin smiles with tenements and 
towers. 

Streams, meadows, gardens, rocks, and 
^ shady bowers. 

If jnn ancient and most reverend city, 
IrMng been once a famous bishop's see; 
But ilien, you know, out forefathers' com¬ 
mittee 

Bcnounced th’ ecclesiastical degree; 

And yet theiikspoliation was a pity, 

They might have pruned, and not cut 
down, the tree* 

In Brechin, MaUon DieUy with ruin'd 
gabel, 

Ih>use8 the horse, and, therefore—4s a 
stable! 

*Fhe finest view of Brechin may be get' 
From a soft rising ground beyond the 
bridge, 


Where you may see the country, every 
spot, 

And the town rising up a sudden ridge ; 
The castle, old cathedral, and what not, 
And the spire's griffin ’minish’d to a 
midge ; 

Then, as 1 said before, the lofty Gram¬ 
pians 

Protect the distance like stout Highland 
champions. 

Dan and his servant view'd this pleasant 
scene, 

So did the Gulloch and John's charger 
view it; 

Some folks may have their doubts, but 
what 1 mean 

Is, they'd an opportunity to do it# 

The cavalcade, fond to proceed, I ween. 
Rode to the town, and Joyfully march'd 
through it, 

Yet not with all those special marks of 
gloty, ^ ^ 

Which,graced in theforgi^ Cantu s 
story. 

With fttf the Gulloch’s highly-siiurr'd 

y^ocity, 

Dan hasten'd to the inn, and there he 
fbund, 

(Besides a luncheon) a gi jat curiosity— 
A man' of genius worth ten thousand 
pound! 

A gentleman, indeed,* whose shrdwd pre¬ 
cocity 

Had well been jwov'd by volumes large 
and sound; 

9^ neitber as a wit nor a grammarian. 
But as a clever, subtile antiquarian. 

Who, when a little boy, scarce fit for 
school, t 

Delighted to retain within llv trust 
That wMch is spent by any ether feed, 
To wit, a fine coUection of bright dust 
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This last VFord has two meuiings, by the 
rule 

Ot mother tongue or Blfuig;'it may be 
rust. 

It may be gold, or silver too, and I know 
That this man lov'd both old and mo¬ 
dern rhino. 

Besides a good acquaintance with the 
sciences, 

Fainting and heraldry, he was a man 
Whose fathers had made very good al¬ 
liances 

With the fair daughters of each Highland 
clan; 

Therefore he bad die strength of their 
defiances 

United in himself, and laugh’d at Dan, 
Who, though an antiquarian, seem’d to be 
Without a long and glorious pedigree. 

He told his own as follows: (you’ll ex¬ 
cuse. 

Sweet readers, what I’ve now to lay be* 
fore ye; 

Because the special forte of my poor muse 
Is to relate a lineal kind of st^: 
Doubtless you may have better things to 
choose. 

And finer tales with brighter beams of 
gi«wy; 

But that’s no reason you should treat 
your bard, 

His i^grim and acquuntanccs, loo hard.) 

When Alpine, king of Scotland, led to 
battle 

A host, to take the Pictish land by force, 
After preliminary noise and rattle, ’ 
Which a good veteran reckons things of 
course; 

Fate, when she saw that the Piets’ plum¬ 
age sat ill, 

Came from a wood in; shape of several 
horse t 

The Scots, alarm’d no doubt, tan to and 
fro, 

As emmets on an ant-hill ivodld, you 
know. 

Wdl, this same skirmish happen’d near 
Dundee, 

1 think i’ the year eight hundred thirty 
fbur; 


Not tliat he had not several little ones. 

But these 1 mention hod the self-same 
mother; 

His daughters (’twas the fashion) were 
made nuns. 

And a w'olf swallow’d the remaining bro¬ 
ther ; 

Kenneth receiv’d the crown as thf elder 
boy, 

And all the people bellow’d loud for joy. 

He swore against the Ficts with dreadful 
fuiy, 

And when he saw his nobles were not 
pliant, 

(His nobles may be here suppos’d the 

And then, you know, the kingdom is his 
client,) 

Brave men,” he cried, ‘*'1 come here 
to assure ye. 

That though ye had the sinews of a 
giant. 

Unless our favour swa^s your wise ma¬ 
jority, 

Prudence may reasonably cry, good-mor¬ 
row t* ye!” 

This would not do: so in the dead of 
night, 

All for the nonce of his most ardent 
wishes 

He gets some ghosts, most hideous to the 
sight, 

Cover’d with skins and scales of certain 
fishes; • 

Salmon, and cod, and haddock, shining 
bright, 

(And looking temptingly when on the 
dibhes;) 

These ghosts, all glitt’ring like a lump of 
phosphrous, 

Or like fair Hero’s lanthom near the Bos¬ 
phorus, 

Came to the chamliers of the sleeping 
peers, 

Each muttering through a hollow twisted 
horn; 

The awful oracle so struck their ea^^^, ,* 

That ne'er a wink of sleep had th^^^l 
mom; 

They swore they never felt before such 
fears 


Poor Alpine tried in vain to run or dee. 
As well you may suppose as many more; 
They took him to the stump of some old 
tree, 

And sapp’d its dry roots with his royal 


gore; 

Killing this monarch of the Caledonian; 
As we would hang thieves, robbers, an 
bezonia^ I 


This Alpinh left behind two princely sons, 
Kenneth the one, and Bcrcndcth the other, 


Even since the blessed day that they 
were bom ; ^ 

Kenneth was pleas'd tliat things so pally 
tallied. 

And rais’d his standard, and his army 
rallied. ^ 

But stay—I’m wrong: I’ll follow fro^ 
the root 

This lineal tree, and only take a grapple 
Of any thing that looks like tempting firuit, 
.Tust as a thirsty boy would eat an apple x 
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But if you bawl out to me, then Tm mute. 
Ah the old woman who shewed Roslin 
Chapel; 

Or clsc,^ke her, when interruption's 
grinning, 

I must begin again at the beginning* 

Now for it I Bereiideth soon took a wife, 
And running from her towards the Pic* 
tish army. 

In the lirst bickering he lost his life, 

Which mode his ^viduw sad, his brother 
barmy: 

Says he, My sister, get thee hence to Fife, 
For these our noisy liattlcs will alarm ye.” 
I'hc lady then retired to Eden water, 

And in her inunsiua there she bore a 
daughter. 

t 

This daughtw was a charming maid at 
twenty, 

Helving upon her face the rose and lily; 
Flowers that were quite suilicient to con* 
tent ye, 

Sore-liver’d ladies of the daflbdilly : 

Of course she soon hud beaux and lovers 
plenty, 

Handsome and ugly, rich, poor, wise, and 
silly; 

But she, u'erlooking these, bestow’d her 
beauty 

Upon tlic laird of Halts-—a name quite 
new t’ye. 

The house of Halts was honour’d with 
two imps, ^ 

I'hc one a most unshapely sort of fcUow, 
Who, w'hcn you cast on hinwa casual 
glimpse ^ ;,,r 

Reminded you of some huge violoncello;' 
The other’s joints were nimble as a 
shrimp’s, 

And he did dress so well in fine pninello, 
That a rich lady sought him for her lord, 
And he had soon ten children round his 
board: 

Flight died in battle, and one died in bed; 
Hlury, you see, that makes our stanzas 
glorious; 

A M i jj MC, for my port, talking of the dead, 
I’VH^ great notion of your death victo¬ 
rious ; 

To i)inc, and bleed, and lay your dying 
head 

U|K)n a turf, your requiem frosty Boreas ; 
Honour, as Falstalf says is yours indeed. 
But, “ can you feel it ? No”—Proceed, 
proceed. 

Xhe sole remaining scion was a stripling 
Of no great promi^, take my word upon 
^ it; 

Hit chief fault was an ardent love of tip- 
pling, 

I'ortHliich he sold house,'lands, coat, 
swoi-d, and bonnet: 


*Ti8 no long process, when the throat 
wants rippling; 

Less time than centuries has often done it x 

1 had forgot to tell, this youth was father 

To an old woman, or a young one rather ; 

But she grew old, yet not before her 
wedding, 

Which happen’d in the earliest month of 
Autumn ; 

Then a poud Dane, his native soldiers 
heading, 

Sought some Scots noble—but in vain he 
sought him. 

This girl was in a lmy*field, and while 
tedding. 

Turn’d up a rick; the son of Lochliu 
caught him. 

For fac (the Scotsman) there had mode 
'his bed in, ' 

And he (the Dane) married the lucky 
maiden. 


His third son was a non-descript in person. 

Whose body was in shape must like a liz¬ 
ard; 

But were the willing Muse t’ attempt a 
verse on, 

1 fear ’tw-ould stick within the reader’s 
gizzard! 

What would a lord and lady say, if their 
sun 

Was call’d an ugly monster, and a wiz¬ 
ard? 

Yet, sooth to say, this man of artful mind 

Kept shops in Norway—where he sold 
the wind. 

He loved—hut whom I sha’n’t pretend 
to say, 

Except that wizards should be wed to 
witches; 

However, in his snug ^jolian way. 

He left his heir a heavy bag of riches ; 

He let them out io dpy the light of day. 

By opening frequehtly his {ktfaer’s stitches; 

At lost he took his money to the capital 

Where soime new-gathered friends contriv¬ 
ed to snap it all. 


The Danish capital, you know, I mean ; 

There is a waltz so named: but, ne’er 
mind that: 

Well, at an age not much above mneteen. 

He went in search of Fortune, that old 
cat; 

Having all GermanyvOnd Prussia seen, 

And learn’d in FNutce their free and 
tft.' easy chat, 

He came to England, where he liv’d full 
ftffly years 

And heard great Canute scold bis flatter¬ 
ing courtiers. 




His son fbund favour in a Iady^s eyes 
Who had a fine face and a deal of money; 
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IWfeHMTlft ^ &r the hetler pviz% 
Bdng of industry the very honey: • 

The oth^ is mere wax, of dilfteent 4ye0, 
Aak4 shapes vermicular as macaroni t 
The dyes are red« or green, or white like 
paper,— 

The ahiipea a doll, a con^ei of a taper;* 

Sweet ladies I 1 have got no quizzing- 
glass, 

Xor do 1 mean to ogle your fhlr fhces, 
For 1 abominate that foppish 
Who praise you flrst, then mo& with 
grimaces ; 

I am a simple bard: well, let that pass, 
For I must push on with my lineal traces: 
Lo, then, thy husband's lady lived to see 
Her great-grand-children cubing round 
her knee! 

One fought a glcaious battle, and did won 
it. 

For which great action he was made a 
knight; 

And then his wife was lady in a minute, 
By a known rule of privilege and right: 
One flesh, you know, there's no chicane 
within it; 

E xalt the one's, you raise the other's plight; 
For man and wife, oh ancient days! as ye 
saw. 

Were not like HtUe children playing see* 
saw* 

Thcfir second son, black ns a chimney¬ 
sweeper. 

Bold as a game cock, saucy as a goose, 

A nimble runner and a better leaper, 
Wfiene'er his legs and passions were let 
loose; 

He fitter, as you see, for some goal-keeper. 
Married the great-grand-daughter of the 
Bmee, 

(Though in her genealogical chronology 
The priest was absent ^ must ac¬ 

knowledge ye). 

. ■< j . 

This fhutfhl lady had ofs 
As ever hod the wife of he^dgf^rlrtm^n ; 
Supposing they had doublc-bazreawfuns, 
They might have shot about thiee-score 
of foeinen; 

But they were shot themselves (you'll 
pardon puns), 

Some by pn arrov, others by a woman ; 
The former found the weapon Death's sad 
scasoners. 

The latter liv'd, andte^ the en'ii^ prison* 
era. 

Hie first of sweet captives was so hetiili* 
some, 

That riie beemne her lord's delight and 

joy* 

The secondy'bronght with her 'W- veiy 
grand sum, 

Twei^ hundred merits, (in our days but 
a toy;) 


The third one gave her husband, fora tan- 
som, 

A present of a fine stout healthy boy. 

Who married at a proper age cC life, 

Whose daughter was a thriftloM, scold- 
ing wife. 

Her great-grandson was goofy—that's to 
' say • 

He was a ronnAJiead^ but his head was 

Sliap'd like that animal's which oft doc*: 
bray 

A most uncouth and unhanmonious song; 

He fought, preach'd, drank, pray’d, swore, 
and bless'd for day, 

And growing popular wi^ the holy throng. 

He gave his son a long n^e, near the 
same as 

Barebone’s, and altogether quite as fu- 
moi^ 


This stripling with thefong name threw it 
off, ^ 

And with it threw the round-head and 
fanatic; 

Just 06 a man his coat-of-mail would doll' 

Whene'er he feels himself somewhat sci¬ 
atic ; 

He learn'd his father's coriier-rant to 


scoff, 

And turn'd so cavalier, and eke prelatic. 
That he was made a dean, and really 
reckon'd 

Fit for a mitre, by King Charles the Se¬ 
cond* * 


’SAdaughtlt’ next appear'd, who was suc- 
ocmled 

By one gdio made his potiimeny poor; 

And, t6 make up the fortune which he 
needed. 

He bful’d King James tfae.Eightat his own 
door; 

He joined with Mar, and shared the deeds 
which he did. 

And fell at last i* the field of Sherrn 
Muir, >4 

Leaving hisllrirs in poverty's 

To think of their lost title, 
motto* 



Their prudence was the moth's, and they 
did thrive 

As does that insect when its wings are 
bqrp'd. 

For running foremost, at the Forty-five, 

All their proud schemes of glory were u'er- 
tunied; ^ 

Three only out of nine were left alive, 

Six in CnUoden's fatal field inumed ; .f: 

One went to Sweden, where (his pri^'to 
bolster) 

The king cre&ted him Knight of th» Pole- 
star. 
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Roeder, ^our poUenoe ndns my prabe^) 'tia 
curious 

To trace one's fothera doun from times 
so old, 

And to observe the fights and quarrels Ai- 
jgyus > 

Wl^Prthey .have shar'd, like heroes firm 
and bm: 

As for ourselves, we seem a breed quite 
spMfious, 

Of whom no deed of moment can be 
told 

I said oursclves-^l mean the generation 

That lives in this and every other nation.” 


Dan was delighted with this long recital, 
(More than ray gentle readers are, per-> 
haps; 

But then they|nay obtain a small requital 
For all thisl^lmsh, by a fbw pleasant 
naps;) 

Dan wish’d to search for fktherl^ buy a 
title, ^ 

Examine into hcraUry ondjpaps, 

Julher in high Auld Reekie or Ediniu— 
That huge black tea-pot and ^feilr triqr of 
china* 


The Castle is suppos’d to be the spout, 
Particularly so if it is smoking, 

And then Rt* Giles’s is the top, no doubt, 
And, I think, pal ciiou^ to wave all 
joking : 

The rest o’ the simile I can’t find out. 
Which, yo\i will own, is something like 
provoking; 

Unless we call old Rolyrood the handle— 
But this may be interpreted as scandal* 

Edina’s like twelve tea-cups, neatly plaeai| * 
Quite parallel, and rang’d in dodhb ro#| 
Between whose edges easily is Sliced 
Prince’s, and George’s, and Queen%tbeets, 
you know; 

The gilded margins (if with gUt they’re 
graced) 

Will answer for some ornament Q|r shew ; 
And you may make cream-pot and sugar- 
bason 


To stand for church, or—may ask 
• ^e mason. 

I ittpthat Dan was rather in the humour 
Of pushing on to Edinburgh, and then 
To satisfy his growing tumour. 
And he made known to sdentific men ; 
Of course his deeds would m&ke a nine 


days’ ruireur. 

And he subjected to the tongue and pen: 
He own’d he rather would wear ffigldand 
tartan, 

Than liave be«i bom a Roman or a 


Spartan. 

The tartan—oh! when, by the King's 
command, 

(His ^ptre’s magic, man’s invidious 
boast,) 
voh. xinf 


It came to amdes Amn our outmoal tondt 

Things which we knew of only In Aihslr 
ghortt 

We had our dans before; but when ao 
dann’d, 

As when in Bmbro' lately, in one host ? 

Like their ownUrisk, and then' Baountam 
faity. 

Uprose Breadalbin, Athole, and Gleagary s 

All had^^badges in their caps todangle, 

£inbleM^^.darce, and wild, and warlike 
meni .• 

Which, spotted with the blood of some 
rude wrangle, , 

They pluck’d up firi^ in desert, hill, or 
glen; 

The mountain-trees, heath, grass, and 
even tangle, 

Nodded in bonnets, for the iltrangw's ken; 

Not shewn that day far enemy’s defiance. 

But mix’d and twin’d in loyalty's allianoe. 


All.have their pibrochs, god their marches 


merry, 

Their reels, strathspeys, their dance, and 
what not, 

As other nations have their hey-down- 
derry. 

Sonata, waltz, concerto, and gavotte; 

But these, though foie, can never warm 
or stir ye 

With such apulseof lifea8tho8etaavegot— 

‘‘ CampheUtare camin/(, hoP"* Hie “CVwJC- 

And Hothiemurcus,'* chann the Cf^o- 
^ mans. 

K 




Th^ welcom'd George with Charlie’s 
rebel airs, 

Airs that once cost a death withinji halter. 
But now the royal,smile these fl^s re- 
psurs, . 

Andmakes^he lorotoyician go defaulter: 
(1^ have of^ said their 



steps that erst wsr^ FagOn 

L^O 

'Tisveiy right: ourKinghas got the thistle 
And throne of Stuart!—let him have 
the whistle* 


Avaunlt, ye vague digressions! fi^r 1 see 
Dan rising nimbly ftaia his noontidetable, 
And down the stairs he hastes with happy 
glee, 

^d runs precipitot^ to t^e stable, 

for his horse, and pays the hostlsr*a 
fee, 

And mounts his beast as quick he Ji* 
able; 

The gontleman, the hosQpf^* and good 

John, 1 

Were up to things,” and «aw Dan 
safely on; 


G 
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That hf upon a hone of blood and 
BpiritSy 

And limb and mettle for a good long race. 

With other qualities, and high-prirad 
merits. 

Which knowing jockeys in their features 
trace; 

And as a horse, you know, oft-times in¬ 
herits 

A partial longing for his dweUuig*‘pIace, 

*Twas so with this ; of Aberd^il native. 

Whose motions governed tftst ^^in the 
dative. ’ 


No sooner was our pilgrim on his back. 

Than with a spring, both sudden and 
elastic, 

He bounded like a deer before the pack, 

And cleaL'd the alleys by his efibrts 
dra^ic; 

Boys shouted, womeah scream'd, and whips 
did orock. 

Which made the courser kick in mode 
fantastic; 

The gentleman, and John, and all the 
fellows, 

With laughing made their lungs all pairs 
of bellows. 4 

Don pass'd like lightning on through 
Trin'ty Muir, 

Lcap'd the toll.gate, as dog would leap a 
harrow; 

Then onward, till he thought himself se¬ 
cure 

At a farm-house, 'mong cows, calves, 
pigs, and farrow ; 

" But still tlie courser run, and pass'd the 
door, 

And shot along an avenue like an arrow ; 

Then o'er the North £sk bridge, and with 
a jcik, 

Soon gave Don Duflb a view of Laurence¬ 
kirk : 


g 

'Tis femed for making snuff-boxes, but I, 
Something like Dan, have littls^^e .to 
stayj ..fV''’'' ■ 

The best proof of their quality^l lpi^j^y 
The first time that you chance to pass 
that way: 

Drumlithie soon set up the hue and cry, 
And fuin would make our luckless Gilpin 
stay ; 

'Hic weavers cried to one another,' “ See 


yon-« 

That hurried madman ? Logh ! he rides 
like John." ‘i 


The distance from Drumlithie to Stone¬ 
haven 

May be«.it matters not-—for the s^vift 
hor&o 


Made it but one hour's ride;-»a kite or 
raven 

Gould not in less time measure such a 
course. 

Oh, that this mad Bucephalus had the 
spavin!” 

Cried Dan, still bridling Mm ^dBall 
his force; 

But all in vain ; he very soon was seen 
Within ten minutes* ride of Ab^een! 

And there he landed, ruin'd, shent, and 
batter'd, 

His body bruis'd, and soften’d to a jelly, 
His notions and ideas flown and scatter’d, 
And sad and sore in spirits, let me tell 
ye; 

As for his raiment, it was so bespatter’d. 
And worn, somehow, to threads of ver¬ 
micelli, 

That it was requisite to get a new one^ 
1 mean a pair^to substitute the ruin. 

6h fond de&iC to view fine rural scenery, 
And wander o’er the bosom of a nation 
Iti search of manufactures and machinery. 
Clapping the hand of joyous admiration ! 
Weeping to see old bishopric and deanery 
Cast to the ground, (thoa^'Vipads to our 
salvation,) ' 

Lookingat caverns, rockF, streams, towns, 
and palaces— 

Thinking of Burnses, Knoxes, Bruces, 
Wallaces— 

‘‘ Oh, worst of folliel!"—but be could 
- no more, 

For by this time he calmly fell asleep, 
Prov’d the echoes of a nasal snore, 
Which of(|ne from a sad bosom, loud and 
deep.— 

Meantime, 'tis fit to say, fjn/ song is 
o’er; 

My rhyme, I mean, for I have fail’d to 
keep 

My promise with the reader; pray thee, 
pardon 

A fool, whaq^B his. wilderness a garden. 

•* 

/ •* 

I stop, however, only, first, to see 
How a discerning public" treat this 
sample; 

And, secondly, if ill, that 1 may be 
Warn'd and prepar'd for silence by th' 
example; 

A little praise will be enodgh for me— 
To be the rage nine months is fame most 
ample; 

But then, you know, if they reject this 
article, 

I cannot—will not write another particle 
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ANOKYMOUS LlT£BATUft£. 

No. VI. 

MHKIJITOK, 

]||||^A^YS, in the whole range of faring Scotsmen with visuals sitnilar 
yodniicqviintancej there is not a to those used by the Egyptians when 
single he that lovetli his native land contemplating a swarm of locusts 
more afibctionatcly than 1 do, nor about to hive on their cultivated 
one tlialcalleth to mind the scenes fields;.and so completely were oinr 
of his childhood more frequently; yet faculties llhder the influence of na- 
have 1 great cause to be thankful tional didike, that we actually asso- 
that my heart refuseth not to receive dated for the purpose of annoying 
kindly impressions on this side of your countrymen by every means we 
the Tweed; and, between you and could devise. Our Clergy assailed 
me, it is now pretty rith in that re- them with sly wipes from the pul|iit; 
spect, becaujie there certainly never our Magistrates administered jus- 
w'as an ouoandish man that had tice agreeably to Act of Parliament, 
greater cause to extol Southern be- whenever a Sandy McGregor or a 
ncvolence. Duncan Campbctl'm^Ae hi8>^appear- 

Ever since the destructive fire at ance in the nabiliments of an evil 
Millennium, inj^baske^ and store doer, and even scrupled not to give 
have teemed with^mnoance of crea- the law a bit of a twist, in order to 
ture comforts. Geese, tiirkies, game, make it bear more effectually on tlie 
venison, hams, cheeses, and every panneiyca8e;whil8t01ir«7oAnffylfawjr 
other munchabhs that causeth the were not idle in pelting the breek- 
belly to i^oice and the lips to less loons with epithets that neither 
smack, have been forwarded to Mrs types nor scribbling-tools, it is to be 
Vundervrow’s, by Englishmen of all hoped, will ever commit to foolscap, 
creeds, both religious and political; But it pleased Providence to send 
and now that the mental benevo- that most wonderful and singularly 
lenccs, transmitted from Nitbsdalc, discreet man, Saunders WaumjShrey^ 
have made sucKa mighty noise in the pedlar, amongst us, to remove the 
this lower lyorld, these worthy Sax- film from our eyes, and illumine our 
ons, in imitation of their Northern benighted min&. He put up at the 
brethren and sisters, have begun to Goat Inn, where one of our annoy- 
supply my literary larder also. • I re* ance-committees usually met^ and 
ceived a packet yesterday afmnoon, luckily mistaking the dub-room for 
by the Lincoln mail, containing a his b^-chamber, being rather near- 
queer story, the which I herewith sighted, Mr Waumphrey lifted the 
inclose for your perusal. The intro- latch, walked in^ bolted the door, and 
ductory epistle that accompanied it set do^n his |iaek, before he was 
is also a curiosity, and would have awar^:iu^in|j; an intruder; hut Mr 
been transmitted for publication, but Ridph^Statidlin^ the chairman, soon 
there are certain passagf^ extolling let Mm know that he stood in the 
iQe to the skies for taste 'iitid talent, presence of Lincolnshire 
that "Modesty sayefrh I really do not “W’eU,Sawney,"quothRa5>h,*‘what 
possess; and 1 am therefore of opi- have ye got for sale—curry-combs 
nion, that ray safest plan will be to and Edinburgh ointment, 1 pre¬ 
suppress every syllable thereof, ex- same?” “ Likely enough/* said Tim 
cept the latter end, which is alto- Joskin. The land is so infested 
gethcr unexc^tionable. The writer with Northern intwlopers, and every 
concludeth thu^ “ But, thank God, man's hide in fidgetty condi- 

all these prejimices are now most that brimsiim is bought up 

happily removed, and a North Bri- mth avidity, and scratching tools are 
ton may walk the streets of Lincoln, become saleable onmmodities. Good 
laorning, noon, and night, without Lmrd deliver old England from the 
falling ui with a single citizen fool- pest!" " Dem all outlao^fa ver- 
jsh enough to say * D—n your rain, say I, and make thdn turnspits 
Scotqh eyes/ Of a truth, Mr fcl- in old Cloven-foot’s kitchen,” voci- 
bgrew, we^looked upon the way- ferated Mr Deputy Swaggler, as ho 






dMMH his fri^ under the grate; 
^ why the devil don’t they May at 
homei^ and pick sheeps’*4168(18 ia mdr 
smoky diewna ? Was I in bis Ma^ 
jetty’s shpeSj never a Scot of them 
diould flndTest for the sole of his 
fyot in EngUdi ground/’ 

Gentlemen/’ said the pedlar. 
With great (unnpoBUce of countimanee, 
.*^it clearly appe^s untonae t^t the 
causes o’ Scotch emigradon are very 
imperfectly understood; and if ye'U 
tmfy ha’e the gudeness to listen wi’ 
atSention, I’ll endeavour to mak’ ye 
rise.up wiser men than ye sat down.” 
We certainly are an uncouth, hairy- 
minded people, Mr Killi^w, jealous 
of our Dirthrights, and more stiff¬ 
necked than the wild ass’s colt; hut 
kindly ^positioned withal, fond of 
fair play, and inclined to furnish our 
intellectual warehouses with whol^ 
some knowledge: consequently the 
pedlar’s propoi^ was received very 
favourably indeed. We declared 
uatp him, copjnnctly and severally, 
that pack and person would be suf¬ 
fered to depart in peace, hale and 
harmless, notwithstanding any un¬ 
pleasant truths he might have occa¬ 
sion to make manifest; and on the 
strength of these our solemn assu* 
ranees, Mr Waumphrey advanced his 
right foot somewhere about half a 
pace before its companion, planted 
the knuckles of his left hand im¬ 


•feer their fathers, mithers, unedes, 
and aunties, left bebint them; and 
not a few, to their credit be it spo¬ 
ken, are withheld by the attraction 
o’ green hills, bloomy glens, HndH u 
burns, and trysting ; sHst 

the hapless residue areapInSqpned 
to put a dean sark i’ thdr ^uch, 
and tak’ the gate, staff in hand. 
Hence it is evident, that Scotsmen 
are impelled Southward by a power 
not to be gainsaid, and ye may there¬ 
fore just as weel save yoursel’s the 
trouble o’ throwing stumbliog-blocks 
i' their way, ^because Nature will 
faa’e her ain gate, in spite o’ your 
teeth. But there is alto a local, or 
secondary cause, that fetches very 
many I^ortb Britons across the 
Twe^« ' In this blessed country, 
where cordial gin, rich compounds, 
and strong^waters,/)’ every denomi¬ 
nation, are qbaHed^out o* pint stoups, 
and ither dnnking-vessels, by word 
o* mouth, it may wcel be supposed 
that the national intellect is reduced 
many degrees below Mpf > and in 
order that ye may cyUhr compre¬ 
hend how the depreciation IS brought 
about, and also in what manner it is 
remedied, aftendc:: voujt, as Uominie 
Monkland said to Robin Wightinan’s 
ass, and I'll endef^our to make it 
appear as plain as a pyke, staff.” 

Having thus far acquitfted himself, 
tnpur entire satisfaction, Mr Waum- 


mediately above the hip joint, which 
certainly is the most graceful of all 
oratorio posi^ns, and having mo¬ 
tioned with hisnght to obtain sQence, 
a boon that was v^ readily granted, 
be spoke as follow^ 'word for word: 

I’ tile first place, my fri^^s^-he it 
known unto you, that die o^mnijgsl 
impetus o’ the plaijiet we^ as 

it whirls about pn its axletip lirae 
West to East, naturally inclines eve¬ 
ry particle o’ loose matter to hirzle 
awa’ towards the Equator, and in 
consequence thereof, a* the bodies ou 
our hemisphere that ha’e legs to na 
on, are impelled Southward* more or 
less; but, luckily for poor auld Scot¬ 
land, there are certain loi^jities thj^t 
in some m^usure counteract .die afore* 
said impulse, otherwise .,wou'd 
soon diildless. Many o’ Her grave 
^ve tQ witnstand it by 
Kirk; ithe^ ibak’ a 
shift at haroc, by kepp-, 
ing a gude o’the weel-hamd 


pbr^, proceeded to sketch a couple 
of veflsi^ikon the sanded floor, with 
the tip of his ellwand,—connected 
them together by meaiis of a stop¬ 
cock, at least the semblance of one,— 
marked the said vessels E and S, for 
distinction’s sake, —and continued 
his very edifying, discourse in these 
words: gentlemen, ye clear¬ 

ly see hoijl the twa kingdoms av' 
connected ihegether, and pcrceivP4he 
means whereby a free intercourse is 
maintainedbetwSbnthem. Itisthere- 
fore my intention to demonstrate, i’ 
the first place, how baneful causes 
produce ill-eonditioned^fiects, then 
prove the,absolute ne^^sity o’ Nor** 
land emigration, Ukely enough 
conclude,, by illus^ting the sub- 
j^t wi’ a wheen practi^ observa¬ 
tions. 'Thae preliminaries being set- 
tied, tve’U dismiss the wh(}le claU^ 
jamphry o’ speculative arguments, 
aiid proceed lo demonstration. , /nto 
thp vessel E, by means orajug* ,de- 





canter^ iamsoi, or any other con«^ 
nient utensil^ pour a suSicrent quan¬ 
tity o' Auld Tam YorkshireStingo, 
and Barclay’s Ctenuine, vrhofle praise 
is theme o* every living language, 
aoBtbiintellectttal matter herein 

become rarihod, and 
a pahud iWacuum the consequence 
thereof Now, in order to renoVate 
the oootonts, and save the vessel it- 
eel' frae being squeezed as flat as a 
pancake by the external atsmosphere, 
that presses wi' a density o' fifteen 
punds averdupoisj or thereabouts^ on 
every superficial inch^ open the com¬ 
munication-cock wi’ your finger and 
thumb, and a’ the unsophisticated in- 
telJoct contained in S will immediate¬ 
ly put itsei’ in motion, and cMiti- 
nue to fiow into its Southerfi neigh¬ 
bour, until the twasome are what we 
ca’ in a state o’ e^ilibri^. There’s 
nae fear o' S becmftiwgf^ bankrupt, 
sae lang as she continues to procreate 
wit anil wisdom faster than Charlie 
Barclay can brew, and Jamie Booth 
distil. Haying now pointed out the 
evil influj^c^ o' Auld Tam and his 
friends, and clearly demonstrated the 
absolute necessity o’ keeping the cock 
opvny ril e’en fa^ to, wi' leave o’ the 
company, and ofier a few remarks by 
way 0 * supplemeDt." 

The lim^ of a letter, Mr Ktlli- 
grew, will not admit of our transmit¬ 
ting one fiftieth part of the wisdotttj 
imparted to us by your most excellent 
coun:;ryman, and we therefore beg 
Leave to state, generally, that the 
Waumphronian Philosophy hath ef- 
lectualiy eradicated illiberal preju¬ 
dice, in which this city abounded, 
root and brandi- Our “ Scotch An-* 
noyancc-Clubfl,” as they were for¬ 
merly called, are now 
* •Caledonian Fraternid^j^' and eve¬ 
ry member binds and obliges him¬ 
self to encourage the importation of 
North Britons, by 'evsry means in 
his power. As a proof of our good 
will, the committee, on hearing of 
your great In,^, commanded me to 
make out a cim^stantial account of 
what came to pMs in this city a few 
yms ago, and send it to Milienniuhi 
without delay, in order that they 
mmht e^joy tue satisfaction of con¬ 
tributing, though in a very small de- 

* did Tom^ a cant phnac for strong" 
wdialgin, ^ 


gree^ to the lutdleetoid comUhs of 
an unfortunate Scotsman. Though 
a leaidfing man in the committee, it 
pains me to say, that 1 can neither 
read nor write, because tjsese essen¬ 
tial acoompli^ments were ecou^ 
before Saunders Watimphrey came 
amongst us f hut my son, l^naby, 
is a deeeatiA scribe, and sits at «ny 
elbow'bfi/^tib-nighto, whioh enables 
me to ‘honourable situtiion I 
now hoM with tolerable credit. Sin¬ 
cerely widiing that the inclosed li¬ 
terary raite may be of s^vice, and 
alford amusement to your puidie 
friends, 1 b^ leave to subscribe my¬ 
self, for the Goat-Inn Caledonian 
Fraternity, 

Dear Ktlliorew, 

■ Thine for evermore, 

his 

^ Hodoe X Sherwin, Secrrfar*f. 

mark. 

And in humble imitation of our 
very good friend, Mr Hodge Sher- 
win, Secretary to the Goat-Inn Ca¬ 
ledonian E'ratemity, I also beg IcaVe 
to subscribe myself. 

Dear Editor, 

Thine for evermore, 

Saml. Kilmobew. 

London, 18S3. 

Cbe Eotters Club* 

" Ned, Ned," cried the 

Porkman's wife> as she punched his 
ribs with her dbow|i; Gad rabbit 
it, wont ye stir?—seven pi^s ripe for 
the whittle, Wn beauties every 
mother's son of them. Only see how 
the d^i^^aturea look up the diim- 
ney, iim|ing their tails, and longing 
to"W OThg!' She rubbed’ her eyes 
untU 'they glimmered from beneath 
their respective winkers, and dived 
under the bed-clothes, muttering as 
she disappeared, " Mercy ’ On us ! 
what a strange dream !'^ Ned being 
a heavy sleeper, turned him on his 
lair, scratched his hochs, And snored 
on, withont payini^iSiesmalleat atten¬ 
tion to Mrs ini'leak than 

half an hour A^affer, the Fork- 
man’a wifSe nts riba once mbre, 

and beseech^ hitp to pilt his 
spectacles, ** 

it wffl do your |ih^iota^ght 
to look upon the Randdomest ^bsc 
that Over was haidbod ifi Lincoln- 
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ahire^tiiever did, 1 clap my cyea on 
her marrow.” fiut Ned lent a deaf 
ear to liia wife's entreaty, and de« 
ineaaed himself precisely as afore¬ 
said. Irk like manner, did Mrs Fag- 
gle start in her sleep, jnst as Big 
Tom* was announcing die third 
hour, and called upon her husband 
to lend a hand in trussing five of the 
loveliest ducks that ever waddled; ,but 
she called in vain, for Neddy's nasal 
drone was in such excellent order, 
that he could not be prevailed on to 
lay it aside; and when Mrs F.’s ima¬ 
gination was fairly delivered of its 
visionary brood, she also tuned her 
chaunter, and accompanied Ned’s 
bass most melodiously, until within 
a few uiinutcs of four o’clock, when 
another and more successful attempt 
was made to waken the Porkman. 
Mrs Faggle beheld, in the course of 
her dreaming, a couple of stately 
turkies, well feathered, and fair to 
look upon, standing by the kitchen 
range, wistfully contemplating a blue 
and white woollen string, as it hung 
before the grate ribs; and verily be¬ 
lieving that the creatures secretly 
wished to be trussed and suspended 
to the roasting-peg, she arose and 
leapt on the floor, but unfortunately 
seizing her husband’s wet boots in 
lieu of the aforesaid Norfolk volun¬ 
teers, Mrs F. soon became sensible 
that the porkers and poultry she had 
so very lately been in love with, were 
neither more nor less than a pack of 
illusive impost^s. Lincolnshire la¬ 
dies are celebrated all the world over 
for their kind-heartedness, delicate 
sensibility, purity of demeanour, and 
inviolable attachment to their liege 
lords—all which virtues w4re hap¬ 
pily concentrated in the person of 
Mrs Edward Fa^le. She loved her 
husband most sincerely, and he, in 
return, did all that in him lay to 
make Seuky Napple, (Mrs F/s maid¬ 
en name,) the happiest wife in all 
TIiggler-lane. No stone was left 
unturned by Neddy, to find her in 
wearables meet for a Porkman's wife, 
and his praiseworthy attention, to the 
•main dtance was also very com¬ 
mendable. He dew, and sold early 
and late, Sunday and Saturday, 
church houiB excepted, because it is 


*•'4^ Bell in Lincoln Cathedral^ said to 
be the largest in England. 



very sinful to mind our worldly con¬ 
cerns during divine service; and 
Ned was a man that regularly at¬ 
tended public worship, after the 
maimer of his forefathers. But>.uu- 
like the generality of tradesnn 
fritter away their odd Sa^llMtth^ 
at cricket, trap-ball, leap-frog, and 
other unprofitable amusements, he 
returned to the shop when service 
was over, and busied himself in cut¬ 
ting up carcases, cleaving heads, 
chopping sausage meat, and serving 
his customers ; whilst Mrs Faggle 
was no less beneficially engaged in 
making up pennyworths of pigs’ fry* 
deansing chitterlings, scalding pet¬ 
titoes, and bringing up her only 
child. Miss Sue, in the pure Episco¬ 
pal light of our holy reUgion. This 
latter part of her daily task was too 
frequently ^ this^ under the foot 
of poor because little 

Seuk, though a sensible, intelligent 
girl of her age, was nevertheless of a 
stubbomisli disposition, peevish, ir¬ 
ritable, and inclined to . obstinacy, 
particularly at bed-time, %hen com¬ 
manded to say her prayers; and 
many a time has Neddy been called 
from the counter to enforce obedi¬ 
ence, because a lather’s rebuke, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, fs^ls heavier on the 
young ear than a mother’s fist. He 
usually took the child on his knee, 
and expostulated with her in this 
manner: —n thy limbs, thou 

little pouting baggage, what the 

d-^I’s all this runipuring about? 

(■round thy maiTow-hones this pre¬ 
cious moment, or by the L—d I’ll 
wring the starch out o’ thy stiff 
neck.” Then followed a few slaps 
on the breech, if necessary, accom¬ 
panied by a fathnly curse or two,— 
discipline that never failed of j bringr 
ing Miss to her senses. 1 pity the 
parents, from my soul, whoni the 
Evil One tormenteth with obstinate 
children: but to return to Mrs Fag¬ 
gle. On clearly perceiving tliat her 
pigs and poultry were ^ all my eye, 
Betty Martin/*^ she ,«^'l*paired to the 
bedside, like unto dutiful wife, 
whose superior wisdom is regularly 
delivered to her husband, the mo¬ 
ment it is hatched, in order to coun¬ 
sel with Neddy, and devise ways 
and means whereby she might be 
enabled to procure an interpretation 
of her dreams, because mother Faggle 
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liRd heard tell of the great ^enty 
tiiHt Pharaoh's fat kine and well-fill¬ 
ed ears of corn betokened ; and was 
inclined to believe^ that the born 
beautks, fat goose, comely ducks, and 
BtattKturides, she had seen in her 
HleeH^em^lBO harbingers of good 
luck. With this intent, she laid vio¬ 
lent hands on Ned's shoulder, and 
jogged him pretty freely for a certain 
space of time; but the man, as we 
liefore observed, being a sound sleep¬ 
er, and partial to nasal music, felt 
no inclination whatever to comply 
with her wishes, anil therefore Mrs 
Souky had recourse to more effectual 
Tneans. With the freedom that mar¬ 
ried ladies in general consider them¬ 
selves entitled to exercise, she let go 
Ned's shoulder, and thummed his 
cars so very afiectionately, that he 
awoke without iiun|e ad^ 

Far be it from n!t^,;^ffl&oduce ex¬ 
traneous matter, however specious, 
into this narrative, when so many 
kindred facts intimately connected 
therewith are teazing me to put them 
on record; -and as for recapitulations, 
no man despiseth the whole seed, 
breed, and generation of them, more 
llian 1 do, because they make such a 
fill-tlie-field appearance. Hence it is, 
that i have fully niade up my mind 
to pass over the colloquial altercation 
that ensued altogether, because the 
result of it will appear in due time, 
pack up my awls, and take the road 
with Mr and Mrs Faggle, heart in 
hand: so here goes. Ned padlocked 
the gate of his back premises, filled 
his hug-troughs, and unmuzzled 
Jotoler^ whilst his no less careful 
wife set every breakable utensil out 
of the cat’s way, fastened her cup- 
Ijoards, and put on her thin/s^Sy con- 
.sii^titig of a sky-coloured bombazeen 
gown, full flounced, and bound with 
blue satin—white dimity petticoat, 
altogether unexceptionable as to fa¬ 
bric, and warranted to wash well— 
light fawii-complexioned silk stock¬ 
ings, black velvet shoes, and pattens 
attudied to hef^et by means of red 
leather tags anddlk strings, together 
With a real Dunstable Leffhorfi gypsie 
hat, trimmed with scmloi^ed pink 
ribbons, d la Franfoix, and a double 
row of genuine amber beads about 
her comely Parian-marble neck: 
*^ory and alabaster are ilull com- 
>non-^ace comparisons, and there** 


fore we reject them. These 
real decorations, when coupled with 
an elegant ivory-shanked parasol, and 
fashionable reticule of ^st crimson 
velvet, the former upheld by her kid- 
gloved right, and the latter dangling 
ftom her kid-gloved left, induci'd 
very many creditable jpassers by inly 
' to say, **GracioU8 me! what a smart, 
well-dr^^, lady-looking woinati!” 
But Nrfdy could never be persuad¬ 
ed to furnish his wardrobe with suit¬ 
able apparel, and tidy himself to 
Seuky's liking, owing to a clownish 
obstinacy on his part, that gave 
birth to many domestic bickerings, 
and, what is most surprising, Mrs 
Faggle, though an excellent logician, 
was uniformly worsted in every 
squabble. " Gad rot it!” Neddy used 
to say, what the deuce care 1 for 
tassel-shin’d boots, friird-shirts,lawn- 
cravats, fasbionable-cut coats, and 
the devil knows all what ? Hand 
down my good old rough-and-ready 
Flushing fearnought,the wrapper that 
hides all blemishes, front, flank, and 
rear; and, bear ye me, old lass, bring 
forth the boots tliat neither brush 
nor blacking-ball furbisheth from 
week’s end to week’s end. As for a 
third day’s shirt, dem the fellow, say 
1, that boggles at it. Rummage the 
drawer, Seuk, and find me the Belcher 
handkerchifiF* that took liomc Aider- 
man Belgoit’s pork chops last night, 
—it’s good enough, in all conscience, 
for a tradesman’s neck; and he that 
dislikes my rusty naplj^shat, let him 
take it of!' and put on a better. Ne<l 
Faggle’s a Lincolnshire lad, un¬ 
schooled, home-spoken, and rudclv- 
fashioned withal, blessed bo the 
maker! but, thank God, he can drive 
a bargain, and cut up a hog, witli 
ever a pig-jobber in Flngland, and 
that’s a bold saying.” 

Having fastened the shutters, and 
locked up their shop, the worthy 
couple trudged away down the lane, 
not hand in glove, as some people 
may be disposed to imaging because 
Neddy was a full tether-length a- 
head of his wife, and might have 
been taken for any body else than 
Mrs Faggle’s husband; but 1 was 
just going to lay hold of the finest 
allegorical conundrum, illustrative of 
conjugal attraction, that ever present¬ 
ed itself to the imagination of. inn, 
and certainly would have succecdwl, 
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haJ the wayward idea of Neddy'* 
napless hat fairly driven it out of 
tn/head. The courteous reader will 
therefore be kind enough to excuse 
any little deformity of style that may 
happen to appear hereabouts. Mrs 
Susan Faggle was by no means 
ash'amed of her husbai^d^ either at 
liome or abroad; but women are 
weak vessels. There is a il^sitive 
delicacy peculiar to the whiiSe petti- 
coated fraternity, from the wine-iner- 
chant’s wife down to the pork-mer¬ 
chant’s lady, that the writer hereof 
liad some thoughts of analyzing; but, 
as it would require a much larger 
portion of ability than he can well 
afford, to do it justice, the notion, of 
course, must be abandoned, and, con. 
sequcntly, Master Reader is at liber¬ 
ty to judge for himself, as to Seuky's 
motives for following her husband at 
a shy distance, with little Miss toddlin 
in the van, dandling her doll, and 
singing like a nightingale. On ap¬ 
proaching theIToghi Armour, an ale¬ 
house so called, famous for Burton 
Stout, Devonshire Cyder, and Maid¬ 
stone Gin, Mrs Tithft/, the landlady. 


“ Good gracious me!” exclaimed the 
astonished landlady, 1 can dream 
of nothing the live-long night but 
surly brewers, growling distillers, 
bilked reckonings, and baited^lls 
goring the ground, and 
horns. As for geese, wp, JpHts, 
turkies, and so on—Gadfl^n them!" 

Hush, hush," quoth the Porkman's 
wife, significantly touching her nose 
with her forefinger; speak low, I 
beseech ye, and for Heaven's sake 
mention not a syllable of what’s been 
said to a living soul, because, should 
it happen to travel, any body, you 
know, might go to the Wise Mart, and 
pick the luck out of our fingers." 

Me divulge a syllable of it!” ex¬ 
claimed mine hostess of the Hog in 
Armour; “ marry and grace, how 
the woman talks! The secrets com¬ 
mitted to my kcemng, Mrs Faggle, 
never traV^t-'-r^fjiaarther. It's well 
known that I'm no tattler." 

On the strength of these sayings, 
the Porkman’s consort took a hasty 
leave of MrsTubly,and^lowedNed 
without delay ; but sh^iliad not pro¬ 
ceeded along the lane ten lengths of 


espied Seuky from the bar-window, 
threw up the sash, and made her 
obeisance ; not that the woman had 
any particular business with Mis 
Faggle, but ladies are naturally of a 
sociable disposition ; and v hen they 
happen to descry an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance, seized, as the lawyers term 
it, of a new sky-coloured boinbazeen 
gown, white dimity petticoat. Duo- 
stable Leg^iorn, ivory-shanked para¬ 
sol, and crimson velvet reticule, they 
are very apt to congratulate the own¬ 
er upon sight, examine the fit, fa¬ 
shion, and quality of her things, then 
praise what is praiseworthy, and 
blame wliat is blamcable. On Scuky’s 
nearer approach, Mrs Tuhly accosted 
her in this fashion ; “ Dash my wig. 
Mother Faggle, thou sports thy 
figure rarely. The prettiest bom- 
bazeen, the handsomest gypsie hat, 
the smartest parasol, and the most 
beautiful reticule, that ever w^oman 
clapt eyes on. My stars ! who would 
jiot be a Porkman's lady !" But 
Mother Faggle turned the tide of 
Mrs Tubly's astonishment into ano¬ 
ther channel, w^hen she relatal her 
tnree dreams, and declared that Ned- 
dy^,||iad made up his mind to have 
thi^ interpreted, cost what it would. 


herself, before another admirer of sky- 
colourcd bombazeen gowns, white 
dimity petticoats, gypsie Leghorns, 
&c., made her appearance in the 
person of Mrs Wtgfy, the tripe-wo¬ 
man, who was even more delighted 
with Seuky’s finery than she of the 
Hog in Armour ; and Mrs Faggle, in 
return for the many highly-finished 
com pitmen ts paid to her ri ggi ng, could 
do no less than unbosom herself to 
Mother W'igly also, concluding, with 
a fac^simile of the very ap])ropriate 
admonition she had just delivered to 
mine hostess, “ For Heaven’s sake, 
mention not * syllable of what’s 
been said to a living soul.” Lqrd 
love yc, Seuk,” quoth the vender of 
blanched intestines, “I’d pan with 
right hand sooner than part with 
a secret; and foul befal the woman, 
Mrs Faggle, that divulges what a fe¬ 
male friend communicates in confi¬ 
dence ! I’m no go^Jper.’’ 

The Porkman's ^ife started after 
her husband once more, and made 
good her lee-way with some difiicul- 
tv, because of the many admirers of 
sky-coloured boinbazeens she forga¬ 
thered with, to all of whom Mrs Fag- 
gle related, her three dreams, made 
known the course she and Ned^y had 
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ngrecd to steer, and earnestly beseech- idckergatein fhmtof his 
cd her hearers not to mention a syl- thy face is not strange, neither il 
lable. &c. To the honour of our thine errand unknown to me; for the 


lliggm-lane ladies be it spoken> not 
one Q^thein denied her an assurance 

^ many, 

vJtttaHly declared unto Mrs 
Faggle, th« they would sooner forego 
the heartfelt gratiiication of filling a 
needy newsmonger's ear, and thereby 
endure the most excruciating temp¬ 
tations, than betray her confidence. 

Jliit, notwithstanding all Seuky's 
precautionary admonitions, and in 
spite of every effort used by the lane 
ladies to hold their tongues, long be¬ 
fore she and her husband reached 
North Carlton the whole affair had 
become town-talk. Every body spoke 
of Mrs Fagglc’s wonderful vision,— 
every body marvelled what might be 
the purport' thereqL-^a ^ 'tfvery body 
knew that Ned and dPfiky were gone 
to consult t/uAa Gaodtr tfn on the sub¬ 
ject. 'rhisproviticialsagc,or«;wc?M««, 
(the title we usually confer on sooth¬ 
sayers of c^ti^ction,) was visited hy 
ladies and^atlemen of every degree, 
when hearts, head-dresses, dogs, lap- 
dogs, quizzing-glasses, hogs, fowls, 
or property of any kind, happened to 
he missing, lie was indeed a most sa¬ 
gacious old lad, and well deserved the 
many high encomiums bestowed on 
him, throughout the year, by every 
unbiassed man ; though, like unto all 
other seers, both ancient and modern, 
Mr Goodwyn’s professional abilities 
were scouted in his native village. 
The unbelieving clowns laughed him 
to scorn. The sceptical maidens call¬ 
ed in question the validity of his 
mission, by hooting after him, who 
the dickins made thee a conjuror P" 
and gentlemen of consideration too 
frequently maltreated his person. Old 
farmer Higgins horsewhipjped the 
seer most severely for passing him 
without pulling off his hat when 
scampering home from m.'vrket, and 
the Bquire made out liis mittimus, 
and committee) ^im to the stocks, for 
the like unparo^able of&nce. But 
farmer Higmns Iwokc his neck three 
days thereafter at a fox-chase, and 
Bfjuire Giblet lost his election for 
the county the ensuing summer. So 
much for maltreating a soothsayer. 

Good-morrow, fair lady," quoth 
John tGoodwyn, the wise man of 
North Carlton, as he opened a litde 
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spirit of divination causeth phantom- 
likenesses of the love-lorn, the de¬ 
spoiled of worldly goods, the dream¬ 
ers of dreams, and the seers of vi¬ 
sions, to pass before my face, when 
sleep on men's eyes, and dark¬ 
ness the ground as with a 

garment.’ Their persons are known, 
and their secrets manifest to whom 
this gate opeiieth. Walk in, fair la¬ 
dy, and declare unto me all that is 
in thine heart." Struck with the 
singularity of Mr Goodwyn’s address, 
and awed by his formidable whiskers, 
bushy beard, shaggy eye-brows, and 
forbidding aspect, Seuky became ra¬ 
ther alarmed, and beckoned Ned, 
who lagged behind her, to advance. 
He obeyed the summons without he¬ 
sitation, because, when Mrs Faggle 
planned the expedition, she reserved 
unto herself the hofiour of doing busi¬ 
ness with John Goodwyn, and bound 
over her husband, for reasons best 
known to the good lady herself, to 
keep at a respectful distance during 
the conference; but in case her cou¬ 
rage happened to give way, it was 
then declared lawful for Neddy to 
make sail, and succour the weaker 
vessel; which he accordingly did, and 
accompanied her to the seer's office, 
where Mrs Susan Faggle truly and 
faithfully declared all that was in her 
heart. 

On receipt of Seuky's information, 
Mr Goodwyn took up his parable, 
and said, Figs, though unclean 
beasts, are nevertheless occasionally 
permitfed to fret their hour on the 
visional^ stage; and geese, of late 
years, have also made their appear¬ 
ance thereon* The duck waddlcth 
likewise, and turkeys, being lucky 
birds, always appear to the fortunate 
dreamer. Now, it is manifest, that 
four kinds of living creatures have 
been employed in a figurative capa¬ 
city, and four half-crowns, when ga¬ 
thered together, ‘make just ten shil¬ 
lings." 

Having accommodated Mr and 
Mrs Faggle with these sayings, John 
Goodwyn held his peace, and amused 
himself with stroking his beard. 
Ned stared at Seuky, and Seuky sta¬ 
red at Ned, not knowing how t<!^- 
mean themselves, because neither he 

II 
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^ nor Ibe had over been in a conjuror’s 
prefience before. But woman’s wit 
soon wakens. Indeed it is ve^ sel-* 
dom found napping. Mrs Faggle 
unclasped her velvet reticule, and 
brought forth a whole handful of 
broad pieces, four of whom the seer's 
yawning fur purse, that whiloin ar¬ 
rayed the person of a apeciid water- 
rat, incontinently gulpmt %hd iin- 
inediately thereafter John^GtHKlwyn 
produced his diploma, book of know¬ 
ledge, staff of power, and otlicr di¬ 
vining implements we could name ; 
but as the curious reader is no doubt 
most anxious to enrich his mental 
library with John’s interpretation of 
Seuky’s dreams, we purpostly pass 
them by, in order to allay his impa¬ 
tience. Having delineated a sem¬ 
blance of her visionary jiorkers, &c., 
on the office-floor, rudely enough, 
Hod knows, with his incantation staff, 
Mr Goodwyn forthwith o^wned the 
book of knowle(]^e, and disclosed a 
most important secret to Ncdily and 
his wife. Seven pigs," quoth he, 

make 7, the goose inaketh I, the 
ducks 5, and the turkeys 2,” chalking 
down every figure as he named it, 
on the lid of an ancient oak chest. 

These numerals,” continued John, 
“ when expressed in words at length, 
make seven thousand one hundred 
and fifty-two, the luckiest number 
that ever was dreamt of—” “In the 
lottery,” quoth Seuky, lifting up her 
hands. “ Kvcii so, fair lady, ’ re¬ 
plied the soothsayer, as he chalked 
7152 on the brim of Ned’s hat; “ now 
is the interpretation of thy dreams 
given unto thee. Hold thy tongue, 
and go thy way.” Seuky was so de¬ 
lighted with the idea of riding in a 
coach, and exchanging Mistress for 
Madam, that she fell on John Good- 
wyn’s neck, and saluted him most 
cordiallv, tlien lifted up her voice to 
praise his wisdom ; but the old lad 
said, “ Mum,—close thy lips and be 
gone.” Not deeming it prudent to 
disobey the wise man of North Carl* 
ton, lest evil should befal their f;ood 
luck, Mr and Mrs Faggle made their 
obeisance, and departed without so 
much as l)idding him good-bye. 

All ye of humble descent, whom 
Fortune hath lifted from a low estate, 
mounted on horseback, and dispatch¬ 
ed Id Moll Crankums, draw near un¬ 
to me, and declare how ye felt when 


she put spurs on your heels, and 
whips in your hands, and 1, In re¬ 
turn, will present you with plans and 
elevations of certain airy castleibuilt 
by Neddy and his wife on their way 
to Higgler-lane. “ Thi^ thm^nd 
pounds,” quoth Seuk, tflrse- 

venth drawn ticket, three twenty 
thousands in the wheel, and ours the 
luckiest number that ever was dreamt 
of. Good gracious me, Ned, what a 
haul we’ll have!” But Neddy’s fan¬ 
cy had so far got the start of his wife’s, 
that he was absolutely looking about 
him for a freehold. “ There's a 
lodge,” quoth Mr Faggle, pointing 
to an elegant mansion built by'^the 
la,ic Jouaifian Grimshaitjy Esq., with¬ 
in a stone’s throw off the road-side, 
“ where a fellow might spend his af¬ 
ternoon pretty comfortably. Gar¬ 
den, orcha^tl .shruU)ery, green-house, 
piggeries, ant?%ff^buihlings of every 
description, laid out in style, aTul 
built most substantially. I should 
not mind laying down young 77o/#^'/w/ 
fifteen thousand gulnea^jiiar the title- 
deeds.” “ VHiat's yohp said Mrs 
Faggle, pointing to an inscription- 
board nailed against one of the ave¬ 
nue trees ? “ ‘ This desirable free¬ 
hold residejice, land-tax redeemed, 
to be disposed ofapply to Claudhts 
Grim&huw, Esq. King’s Bench, Ter¬ 
race, London, or Mr Joei Grijteh/, 
Solicitor, Lincoln.’ Zooks and dai¬ 
sies !” exclaimed Seuky, “ how the 
old Squire would stamp and swear, 
and box young spendthrift's ears, were 
he permitted to arise, and sec his 
dearly-beloved shiners squandered on 
gallopers, wantons, lackeys, and the 
like. O Ned, Ned, what a scaiter- 
ment! God grant that our little Sue 
may be spared, and gifted with sav¬ 
ing grace to make a righteous usc<of 
wliat we’ll be enabled to leave her!’’ 
** She rfiall never have it in her pow¬ 
er,” quoth Ned, smiting off a thistle 
top with his stick, “ to squander a- 
way an estate worth that. We'U 
convert the whole o^ur prize-mo¬ 
ney into freehold m^erty, and en¬ 
tail every fur, sdcl^ and stone of it, 
in our posterity for ever.” “ Wisely 
s^ken,” quoth Mrs Faggle ; “ tlie 
furl's naturally skittish, and, if she 
live to see you and I under the turf, 
mar fool away our moveables, such 
to househdd furniture, carriages^ fa¬ 
mily-plate, and the like; but entailed 
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luiul ^ entailul ku<L Seuky, my wo- 
luau/’ said the affbetionate mother^ 
patting her child’s shoulders, be a 
^rood'ltirl, and the Lord will be with 
thee whetesoever thou goest.” 

Lftythis^^^nanner did the loving 
coum until they arrived 

within lialF a gun-shot of the Hog in 
Armour, wdiere a goodly assortment of 
ac<|uaintances, both iusido and out, 
awaited their arrival; but Mr 'I'ubly, 
the landlord, being a most discreet, 
sagacious, worldly-wise man, threw 
himself in the way of Ned and his 
wife before they were perceived by 
bis guests, and led them, by a cir¬ 
cuitous route, to an inner chamber, 
where he contrived to make himself 
master of their secret before the first 
rummer of punch was tippled. Of 
a truth, mine host was a well-in- 
funned, quick-sighted hl|de, ns wc 
before hinted, am?'i9!^%quently no 
stranger to Seuky’s tame as a ilream- 
cr. She had beheld, in her sleep, a 
couple of goshawks pouncing on Mo¬ 
ther llallqt ;!9 chickens, two of whom 
were clutclmrby these evil birds, and 
die very next night that worthy la¬ 
dy’s fair daughters. Miss Toll and 
Miss Deborah, were carried ofti bag 
and baggage, by Captain Douaghue, 
and Serjeant-niajcy O’Farrel, of the 
Lurgan Hangers- She also saw, in 
a vision, the late fanner Higgins fall 
from a pale horse, and break liis arm, 
—the reader already knoweth that it 
was his neck, and the edifying collo- 
4|uy distinctly hoard by Mrs Faggle 
ill licr sleep, between parson Tuw- 
ser’s wig and the liarber’s block, fully 
established her credit as a dreamer 
throughout the city of Lincoln ; so 
that, upon tlie whole, we cannot, with 
any propriety, call mine host and his 
I'rifLUids rush, speculative men, for ta- 
iiig Mr and Mrs Faggle by the band. 
“ I’ll tell thee, Ned,” said Mr Tub- 
ly, beating the ashes out of his pipe, 
what I’ve just been thinking on. 
'J'here's me and i/^7/ Sw^fpes^ Tim 
fW^c, Mat and a few more 

substantial ne^^bours, have been 
talking of laying pur mites together, 
for the purpose of buying tickets and 
shares, and if not otherwise disposed, 
we’ll admit thee and Seuk into the 
club Scot free, purchase the number 
so highly spoken of by %Toliii Good- 
wyn, |tlong with others that we verily 
believe will bring us in a few thou- 


jRands, and whatever pt(^it may ^ 
croe^ the one half of it shall be hand¬ 
ed over to thee and she, witliout so 
much as risking a brass farthing.” 
’J'his very gentlemanly proposal was 
accepted by Mr and Mrs Faggle, af¬ 
ter a little under-tone consultation; 
and the landlord, without giving them 
time tpj'COOiv introduced his good 
friends: li^mrs Swypes, Fudge, Bag¬ 
gies, afid Co. who were quite delight- 
eil with the bargain he had struck. 
“ Now, gentlemen,” said mine host, 
“ down with the dust. Nothing ven¬ 
ture, nothing win. You, Mat, run to 
the White Hart with niy compli¬ 
ments, and bespeak a post-chaisii; one 
or two of us must start for London 
this very night, to buy tlie tickets. 
Strike iron when it’s hot, say 1.” 
All present, with the exception of 
Ned and Scuky, drew their purses, 
ainf in live minutes the table was 
covered W’ith gold. Bill Swyjies,” 
quoth mine host, ** thee and Tim 
had better be of\\ with the company’s 
leave, and go plump to Ronland Jug- 
gluni's office—he’s the boy for sell¬ 
ing prize tickets." This proposition 
was also agreed to without a dissent¬ 
ing voice, because the two men were 
wliat wc commonly coll old files, and 
knew London well; Bill having 
picked up a decent competency at 
tlie Golden-Cross Inn, when follow¬ 
ing the honourable profession of wait¬ 
er’s assistant, and Tim liad been no 
less successful in the very creditable 
capacity of Gentleman Usher at a 
neighbouring coach-stand; so that 
Mr Tubly was perfectly justifiable in 
recoinmqpding them as special mes¬ 
sengers* When our travellers had 
packed their portmanteaus, and their 
constituents made out a list of the 
luckiest numbers they could devise. 
Mat Baggies drove up to the door in 
a post-chaisc, tabled his money like 
a man, and immediately thereafter 
Messrs Swypes and Fudge set ofi* for 
London, to which city, for the present, 
we wish them a very pleasant jour¬ 
ney. ♦ 

All our play-wrights, that is to 
say, gentlemen authors who write foV 
the stage, are fond of weaving what is 
called underplot into their pieces, for 
the purpose of bringing about certain 
events; and inolew^ exertion is no 
doubt legally admissible, otherwise 
an enlightened public would never 
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. endare it tat* a momefnt. We, too, 
have scnne^ing of tlie kind to^cr, 
with this slight remark, that it is a 
dowbright truism; whereas our play¬ 
wright underplots are all of them pro¬ 
portioned by the slide-rule, and made 
up for the penny; consequently their 
appearance is somewhat stiffisn, and 
in many instances rsjh^ ^tawdry, 
though it must be con^ipled tliat 
eertain craftsmen, we coidd 'name, 
have succeeded in copying Nature to 
a shaving. The fact we allude to is 
just this, Beii Dagffle, the street- 
keeper, was in the habit of smoking 
his pipe every night at the Hog in 
Armour, and being creditably inform¬ 
ed by the devil, or some of his agents, 
that Heuky's dream related to the 
State Lottery, and also that John 
Goodwyn had conjured her visionary 
pigs and poultry into No. 7J52, he 
incontinently took the raaU, not only 
with a guilty knowledge of the num¬ 
ber in question, but also of those 
whom the gentlemen were command¬ 
ed to purchase, and arrived at Jug- 
glum’s lucky office in the very nick 
of time to see Bill Swypes depositing 
No. 7152 in his pocket-book. With- 


wicked epistle was never put into 
the Post-office. On receipt thereof, 
Sam Bangster proceeded to tlm Hog 
in Armour, called for a tumWer of 
punch, and seated himself by the 
parlour dre, where Mr^,^^blyy|iMat 
Baggies, and a few frietn^ well en- 
numerating the many ample fortunes 
acquired by spirited adventurers in 
the State Lottery- “ There’s our 
friend and neighbour, Mr Alderman 
Bellgoit,” quoth mine host; “ will 
any man persuade me that a tally- 
shop supports his corporation ? No 
such thing. The twenty thousand 
gold sovereigns laid down for Grub- 
by-hall Manor were never haftfied 
behind his counter, nor yet the twen¬ 
ty and five tliousand flung in Miss 
Lucy’s lap wlien Sir Julius O'Flach- 
erty solicited her hand- Wc all 
know tha^is woiyhip dabbles in the 
Lottery.” '‘^fgentleinan of my 
particular acquaintance,” observed 
Mr Baggies, ‘‘ was so completely re¬ 
duced, that he had scarcely where- 
wiihal to bliss himself. i|NWhat with 
bankrupt corn-factors, l^away flro- 
vers, fraudulent stewards, chancery 
suits, and the devil knows all what. 


out betraying the smallest symptom 
of disappointment, Ben saluted liis 
fellow-citizen very cordially, bought 
a few sixteenths, and departed ; not 
to chew the cud of Christian resigna¬ 
tion, but to envy and grieve at the 
good of his neighbour. He retired 
to the Goose and Gridiron, St. Paul’s 


Church-yard, and there wrote a very 
long letter to his partner in iniqui¬ 
tous speculation, Sam Banister the 
parish beadle, advising as how that 
Messrs Swypes and Fudge had been 
rather too nimble for him, conse¬ 
quently their hopes of securing Mo¬ 
ther Faggle’s dream-ticket to them¬ 
selves were at an end. But, after 


all,” observed the malevolent scribe. 


John Goodwyn may have misin¬ 
terpreted Seuky’s vision, and should 
Ithe number happen to be drawn a 
blank, oh, bow sheepishly some folk 
will stroak their beards!” He then 


proceeded in the true spirit of a ma¬ 
lignant, deliberately to show how and 
in wbat manner the club-men might 
be excited to rtjoice prematurely, 
and thereby dree,as Saunders Waum- 
phry expresies it, baith the skaith 
and the scorn, should their specu¬ 
lation turn out unlucky. A more 


the poor fellow was in a sad pickle, 
sure enough. Well, Sir, as I was go¬ 
ing to tell ye,” addressing himself to 
Mr Tubly, as this distracted gen¬ 
tleman and his half-distracted lady 
were sitting one evening by the par¬ 
lour fire, brooding over their mis¬ 
fortunes, lie suddenly started up, and 
said to his wife, ‘ Go fetch my whip, 
great-coat, bo(>ts and R]nirR, and tell 
Will to saddle the chestnut Jiorse. 
D’ye hear, Sal,—no whying or wbor- 
foriiig—be off this instant.’ Not da¬ 
ring to disobey her lord, whose posi¬ 
tive, headstrongpaharacter she was no 
stranger to, the poor woman did wis 
she was desired. Boots, great-coat, 
and every otlior riding habiliment, 
were brought forth: Will saddled the 
chestnut horse, and his master having 
pocketed what little money was in 
the house, mounted and rode away. 
This was on the W$clnesday night, 
about nine o’clock,fend not a syllable 
was heard of him until the follow- 
iiig Friday, when be returned to his 
disconsolate lady, and demeaned him¬ 
self as usual, railing at all white-li¬ 
vered, designing men, cursing his 
own simplicity, and keeping acslmrp 
look-out for duns and aheriffis' of- 
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fleers* At lengthy when hope had 
fairif abandon^ the unbappy couple 
to tl^ir fate, a horsetnan came to the 
lui]l4boif at twelve o’clock at night, 
in a plaguy hurry, knocked up the 
serfints, delivered a letter from 
ilomand J^tgglum to their master, 
stating, that me ticket he had pur¬ 
chased a few days before was that 
day drawn a prize of tliirtjr thousand 
pounds, and requesting to know whe¬ 
ther he would please to have the 
amount remitted in hard cash, or laid 
out in India bonds, bank stock, long- 
annuities; or Go vernmen t debentures? 
There was luck for yc!” exclaimed 
Mit Baggies, smiting the table with 
his list; “ and it's a true tale, so help 
ine God, every inch of it.” “ The 
like good fortune,” observed Sam 
Bangstcr, “ may have been notiiied 
to some lucky f«yow la^^ night, for 
aught we know. VVe'^just received 
a letter from a friend in town, sta¬ 
ting, that the drawing commenced a 
day sooner than cxiiected, and that 
he had be^ at (luildhall as usual, 
to see wbtttluck was a-stir. It ap¬ 
pears that sevtiral capitals were drawn 
before iny informant came away ;— 
but I may just as well give bis own 
words;” so saying, Mr Bangstcr pro¬ 
duced the aforessyd lying epistle, and 
read as follows: “ ‘ Bob Smasher, the 
Bristol Gypsy, and Young Pluck, 
are matched for a hundred guineas a 
side, play or pay. Scene of action. 
Wormwood Scruhbs’—that’s not it— 
‘ (Jaleb Baldwin's game bull broke 
away from the ring yesterday after¬ 
noon, and overthrew fifteen apple 
stalls, seven buggies, and nine don¬ 
key carts—rare fun for the cock¬ 
neys'—plague on Guildhall, where 
is it gone to—‘ Ben Scragguin's ter¬ 
ser, Snapdragon, was unmuzzled last 
night in the Royal Cock-pit, before 
a most numerous and highly respect¬ 
able audience, and worried, to the ut¬ 
ter astonishment of every beholder, 
no less than threescore and seven¬ 
teen full-grown rats in the space of 
one hour and I^ven irfinutes’— 
worry him and Ins rats too ® 

become of Goildhall? 


jg_f Jjj course Oi i 

slept into GuUdhall,.to SC-0 the draw- 
ing, which certainly is in 

a mo*st equitable mnoner, aid reflects 


great credit on Messrs Jugglutn and ^ 
ScalEipler, the contractors. It really 
was'amusing to see the lucky adven¬ 
turers cutting all manner of can<Ts, 
whilst their less fortunate bretnren 
hang their heads like bullrushes. 
The very first ticket drawn from the 
whed, No. ll,37fi, being declared a 
prize ^ £.16,000, up leapt a little 
wall-^^'>fellow with a snub-nose, 
clapt hls'hands, and called with all 
his might—' Well done, our side!’ 
whilst an elderly gentleman, with a 
broad, full-moon face, waved his hat, 
and sang out, ‘ Jugglum for ever!’ ” 
Tim Fudge and Bill SwypeB,as Tv© 
a soul to be saved!” vociferated Mat 
Baggies; where’s the club-book ?” 
Mine host produced it in a jiffy, and, 
to the unspeakable joy of all concern¬ 
ed, No. 11,37A was on their list. 

“ Jlcad on, Sam; go it, my boy!” ex¬ 
claimed Mr Tubly; “luck never 
comes alone, be it good or bad.” The 
beadle inly grinned at his success, 
and proceeded: “' The second, third, 
and fourth,* continued Sam, ' being 
blanks, lengthened a few faces. The 
fifth. No. 391, turned out a prize of 
.£.10,000, which caused the moon¬ 
faced gentleman and his snub-nosetl 
friend to leap for joy.' ” “ By Gowls,’* 
exclaimed Mother Tubly, who had 
just entered tlic parlour with a taTik- 
ard of stout, that’s one of our 
numbers,as I'm a Christian woman 
on referring to the list, it was dis¬ 
covered that she was perfectly cor¬ 
rect; and so greatly did the club-men 
rejoice, that Sam was under the ne¬ 
cessity of hauling his wind until the 
uproarious din in some measure sub¬ 
sided. He then resumed his narra¬ 
tive, and gave a finishing stroke to 
the most unneigbbourly hoa'K that 
ever was played off. “ ‘ sixth- 
drawn ticket,” quoth Bangstcr, 

^ being a prize snmll value, we 
shall say about it, and 

pass on seventh, which you 

was entitled to £.30,000, whe- 
-ijer blank or prize, agreeably to the 
scheme. Never will I forget the an¬ 
xiety depicted on every countenance^ 
when the blue coat-lad thrust hk 
arm into the wheel, and brought out 
No. 7152, nor cease to remember how 
snub-nose and moon-face whooped 
and holloo'd when it was declared a 
prize of £.20,000.”' “ Well dream'd, 
Seuky Faggle!” exclaimed the half 
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frantic landlbrd; never was mich 

luck ever seen or beard tell of 1 4 ^ 

«• 
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We'll bang the barrd about* 

Pull out the spiggot too, 

We'll all get drunk to-night, 

Fur we've nothing else to do 

and having sung this Wcll*k|iown 
Bacchanalian stanza to itso^]^n>per 
tune* Mr Tubly flung bid the 
Are* and departed. 

Then did the triumphant shouts* 
that hurst from every pore of the Hog 
in Armour* fairly beggar all descrip¬ 
tion. Some yelled for pailfuls of 
punch* some for flaggoiis of wine, 
others huzza'd until the very windows 
chattered in their casements, and not 
a few shuffled and cut like a parcel 
of delirious daiicing-inastcrs ; wliilst, 
ever and anon, the Reverend Mr 
Obadiah Skinnandgrief, our inuch- 
ras])ected (/urate, pullecl the bell- 
cord with both hands, singing out 
most lustily,'^Beefsteaks and ingaus 
for ever I” In this manner did the 
parlour-gentry conduct themselves, 
until an unusual thumping noise was 
distinctly heard, which induced them 
to sally forth, and, by the glimmer 
of day-light tliat remained, they de¬ 
scried Mr Tubly* and a few more 
jolly fellows, banging open the cellar 
door with a billet of wood, mine host 
being in too great a hurry to grope 
A>r the key. Such was their ardour, 
that in flftcen minutes the door, 
though a stout one, was compelled 
to give way, half-a-dozcn butts of 
stroug ale were rolled to the street, 
their heads stove in with a hatchet, 
and all comers made welcome. To 
the honour of merry old England 
be it spoken* never did ale barrels 
stand long in such an inviting atti¬ 
tude widiout being emptied. The 
casual passengpy ^as arrested on the 


her hands on. She also commaiuU 
cd the ajuts and gridirons to btrpnt 
in a state of requisition* .and dis* 
patched messengers to cerlaidit)Ut- 
cliers, fishmongers, fruiterers, and 
confectioners, with poai^ ordera to 
furnish abundant supi^Pn of fneir 
respective commodities*'' All these 
commandments being executed to her 
liking, Mrs Tubly hied her away to 
Ned Faggle's, partly to communicate 
the joyful news, and partly to clap 
her tliuinb on every roasting-pig in 
his possession. Edward and his con¬ 
sort were in the back court, suppering 
their hogs, when Mrs T. arrived witli 
the glorious tidings* and so wonder¬ 
fully struck were these good people 
with the su[K,Tal>undant dazzle of 
wealth that presented itself to their 
respective fancies* that they really 
knew not Imn^ to turn them¬ 
selves. NeJ"%rtfght little Seuk in 
his arms, bolted out at the back 
door, and made the best of his way 
to the Hog in Armour ; MrsFaggle, 
upon sight, hastily put^ter gown- 
tail about her, and followd his ex¬ 
ample; mine hostess also took to 
her heels; and the swine, seventeen 
in number, conceiving themselves at 
perfect liberty to use their own dis¬ 
cretion* sallied fo^b, and ambled 
away after their master and mistress* 
though they made but a sorry hobble 
of it, bcingfullof keep, andall of them 
on the Doomster's list. The Pork- 
man and his lady werequite delighted 
with the scene that presented itself* 
when they arrived within eye-cast of 
Mr Tubly's door, and many gentle¬ 
men of high respectability scruple 
not to say, that they felt much plea¬ 
sure in witnessing^ men, women* and 
children, of everj^ age and denomi¬ 
nation* quaffing mine hosts hoinqr 
brewed from all manner of concave 


spot* or, more it-opcrly speaking, 
fascinated by the r—of our 
national beverage; the ^-mediate 
neighbours rushed from their u ..qi 
ings, tankaid in hand, to partake 
thereof; and presently the whole 
male and female population of Hig¬ 
gler-lane was in motion* as far as 

the eye could reach. 

But Mr Tubly was not solus in 
ihe work of jollification. His lady 
caused a fire to be kindled under 
the brewing co^qicr, and twisted the 
neck of every fowl she could lay 


utensils ; whilst those less fortunate 
in procuring drinking-vessels, dash¬ 
ed their hats, wigs, anti what not, 
into the ale-butts, and guzzled mitil 
they humbled themselves in the 
1 by threes wrfif fours at a 

rf ■ nn h J well nigi; lost 

r n f •'’ccasion. Baving 
dropt Ins pitcher in o.. the fiutts, 

he leapt up to'rcgain it, „nfor- 

Uiiiately overbalancing hiinsOf, the 

aftiightcd youth plunged in head 

forcmos*> ahd urtainly wcAild*liavc 
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periftbcdf had not the humane bye- 
stiM^rs pulled him out by the heels; 
though, in so doing, they overturned 
tl]|||Wiisel, and the whole of its pre¬ 
cious contents would most assuredly 
have becadpst to the public for ever 
and «ver, ^t for the timely inter¬ 
position of Dick Flare, agent to the 
(.'aloric Insurance Company. That 
gentleman, witli a presence of mind 
p(*culiar to bis profession, dammed 
ihe kennel with the readiest materials 
he could procure, and thereby saved 
many a precious gallon. !Such was 
the state of affairs when Ned Faggle's 
swine hove in sight, accompanied by 
a few i'riends whom they had pickcjd 
up by tlie way. Now, of all breathing 
animals, the hog possesseth the hap¬ 
piest k iiack of upsettinghis opponents, 
particularly those of the bi])ed breed, 
for when once he gets hiiyjosc fairly 
between a fellow's and bounces 
forward, the devil himself cannot up¬ 
hold the hapless bestrider; an asser- 
lion that we. will eiuleavour to make 
manliest by*and-by. Ned's hogs, 
as we are Btmni to observe, on per¬ 
ceiving so many animals of a high¬ 
er class, humbled on with 

their noses in the kennel, naturally 
enough conceived that they could 
not by any niean^legrade themselves 
by mingling with their betters, and 
instantly pricking up their ears, the 
whole herd rushed forward, nose a- 
ground. In a twinkling, every lady 
and gentleman that stood upright 
was laid low, and the triumphant 
jiorkers, without opposition, thrust 
their long snouts between the jowls 
of their Christian brethren, and re¬ 
galed themsidves fora season. With 
respect to the internal Jnllificaiiony 
we have merely to^ubserve, that it 
Mtas much of a piece with the ex¬ 
ternal rout, in so far as decorum 
was concerned, and consisted of every 
delicacy of the season, got up in 
Mrs Tubly's very best manner, con¬ 
sequently her guests were highly 
gratified. 

As foi^rs ^j?^ggle’s dream-ticket. 
No. 715i,'fiorry"ire we to say, that 
it came a blank, and, what is 


rather singular. No. 2517, which tlie 
learned reader will readily perceive 
is a fair transposition of Seuky’s, not 
only turned out a prize of twenty 
thousand pounds, but, being the 
seventh drawn, was entitled to thirty 
thousand ^more, agreeably to the 
scheme, ^his very extraordinary 
fact gavtf occasion to much un- 
pleasaitf'^ discussion, when Messrs 
Swynel And Fudge arrived from 
Lonuon, with the prize cash in their 
pockets, that amounteil not to one 
twentieth part of the prime cost out¬ 
lay, which induced all concerned to 
scratch their heads, and declare, that 
Jugglurn and Seampler “baited with 
sprats to catch mackerel." Not sa¬ 
tisfied with what had befallen them, 
as we just now hinted, the club¬ 
men set off in a body to expostulate 
wit!) >Folni Goodwyn for wrongfully 
interpreting Seuky's dream ; but that 
gentleman having departed from 
North (Jarlton by moon-light, tliey 
returned to the city of Lincoln just 
as wise as when they left it, many 
of them shrewdly suspecting that 
the old rogue had pocketed their 
good luck, which really appears to 
have been the case. Mr Waumph- 
rey,thc pedlar, forgathered with him 
on the Bath road about a twelve¬ 
month thereafter, lolling iu an ele¬ 
gant barouche, with a couple of” 
lackeys scampering in his rear ; and 
happening to fall in with Gaffer 
Todland, a gentleman whom he 
knew well, Mr Todland informed 
Saunders, that the great perKoitagv 
who had just then passed them by whs 
no less a man than Squire Goothvyn 
of Goodwynhall, a rich West-India 
merchant, who had lately purchased 
an estate in the neighbourhood. 

Much ink might be shed in black¬ 
ening John Goodwyn s character, 
and much more in proving that he 
cannot lay on his pillow with a 
quiet conscience ; but as the reader 
is perfectly capable of judging for 
himself, and anxious, no doubt, to 
get rid of a drowsy, unprofitable sub¬ 
ject, we take the liberty of respect¬ 
fully bidding him good-bye. 
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ComrpoMence, 


CJttly 
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They aay of old, when Bcanty^B child. 
Fair Love, wasborti in PaphoB*'bower, 
FosterM by Hope, that Nature Wild 
Before bis bounteous preBeti^ 4niil*d, 
And Pleasure hail'd the E 
Him yet n child, the laughing Hoars 
Cradled in Ida’s golden bowercj^ ' 

’Mid roses bright with dew i -' 

And fed him there with idle sighs. 

With fond looks sent from doting eyes, 
With smiles of brightest hue. 

So up he grew, in Ida’s shades. 

The darling of the blue-ey’d maids 
But he forsook his mother’s courts, 

That tend the Queen of Smiles; 

And green Idulia'a bower'd s{X)rts, 

And Beauty’s golden isles,« 

And forth he rov’d a winged child. 
Sometimes attir’d an archer wild. 
Rejoicing in his youth*^ 

His check with fondest beauty glowing, 


Brightly h}s auburn tres^ 6 owhi|| 
With joy around his mouth s 

Or he a fisher lone would gq^. 

And sit where waters mutm^^ng flow 
By shady banks all day; 

With wishes wild he^wovc his net, 

Ilis baits were looks that hopes beget. 
But hearts ^re still his prey. 

So on he went, a child of joy. 

And still he lives a wayw'ard Iwy 
In Pleasure’s summer isles: 

Still is he seen for ever sighing, 

Still new-found paths ihconstani trying, 
Fed but on tears and fimiles. 

Oh i>ower ! to whom the rolling eye. 
The fund add rapture-brcuthing sigh. 
The tear of bliss belong.^ 

Who lovest the panting bosoms bore 
Of niaidcn 64 iM|thdi^‘vell’d hair, 

Of thee alone^Hy^ng. 

T. S. D. 


Schiller's couuespondence. 
( Continued,) 


Schiller to the Baron Von Duller^. 

Stutgardfj i%tk Dec, 1781. 

In the change proposed by your 
Excellency on iny dramatic work 
with a view to its publication, 1 rea¬ 
dily acquiesce; and the more espe¬ 
cially, as 1 perceive that in this way 
two very separate and difierent inte¬ 
rests may he reconciled and united, 
without endangering its popularity, 
or breaking the natural progression 
and continuity of its scenes. Your 
Excellency mentions, however, in 
addition, several very vital and ma¬ 
terial alterations, which you have al¬ 
ready efFocted on my drama ; and in 
these 1 feel assuredly so deep an in¬ 
terest, that 1 must be forgiven if I 
enter somewhat fully and critically 
upon their examination. And in the 
outset, 1 may, without disguise, ad¬ 
mit, that 1 sliould esteem your alter¬ 
ation, in throwing back the action 
of the drama to the remote era of 
the immediate establishment of regu¬ 
lar and effective government through¬ 
out Europe, and the consequent sup¬ 
pression of that wayward and un¬ 
curbed violence which previously 
reigned, together with the entire new- 
- -^ 1 ^. ———,■ . ■ ..— 

* The Drama of the Rob 1 )er 5 . 


modelling of the piece, which must 
result from the adoption of such a 
change, as infinitely to be preferred 
to the dramatic conceptiona 1 have 
already embodied, aould 1 alone view 
this matter abstractly, and shut my 
eyes to the incongruous effects which 
would result from ingrafting such a 
vital alteration upon a work which 
draws the whole of its distinguishing 
peculiarities from sources utterly in¬ 
compatible with the alteration you 
propose. 1 feel, assuredly, the force 
of your objection,—that it is with 
difficulty, amidst the existing vigo¬ 
rous and definito^ency of the laws, 
and the wide-e^nded refinement, 
and more humanized manners of the 
present times, that we can conceive 
so lawless an association of desperate 
men, springing up within the bosom 
of well-ordered society, and for seve¬ 
ral years maintaining their evil power 
and ascendancy. To tiiis I have only 
to oppose the bold aiidCnfeiM|ed free¬ 
dom of poetical fietpn, wlWD, in its 
seducing and creative polrer, can in¬ 
vest, with the dignity and force of 
truth, the cold probabilitjies of the 
passing world, an^ji^vate the possible 
into the magic rafige of the probable 
and thd likely. This, it is tru^ does 
not wholly remove the force of the ob- 
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jection Should I, however, allow 
this to your Excellency,—and I may 
do SO with the most perfect convic¬ 
tion ^nd sincerity,—what, after all, 
could justly bo deduced from it? As¬ 
suredly no more than this, that my 
dramatic work is disfigured by a 
blemish in its original conception; a 
blemish, which so intimately and 
minutely winds and diffuses itself 
throughout the whole progresion of 
irs incidents, as to d^y every at¬ 
tempt, even of the most dexterous 
and skilful critical surgery, to remove 
it. Any endeavours to remedy a de¬ 
fect so closely and inseparably asso¬ 
ciated with Its frame and structure, 
Avould only, 1 fear, draw after it the 
destruction of the whole. But 1 shall 
here render inyscif, in this, more 
clearly intelligible io your Excellency. 

1. The general tone of the dialopie 
of my dramatic personages is alto¬ 
gether too obviously modem, and 
dashed with traits of sentiment and 
refinement, wholly dissimilar from 
the maimers and modes of thinking 
of the remote era to which you wish 
to throwback the action of the piece. 
That simplicity, so pureand touching, 
which the author of “ Gotzoou Ber- 
lichiiigcn ” has pourtrayed with 
such vivid animation, is in my piece 
wholly a-wantingt Many of the most 
striking and delicate traits and attri¬ 
butes of my dramatic characters have 
been drawn from the marked and 
peculiar aspect of present times, and 
would ill accord with the far-distant, 
and more simple age of Maximilian. 
In a word, my drama, were 1 here 
to follow your suggestion, would, I 
fear, exhibit somewhat of the same 
monstrous incongruity which once 
struck me in a wooden print prefixed 
to an edition of Virgil. The Trojans 
there appeared accoutered in cle^nt 
Hussar boots, and the mighty Aga¬ 
memnon was seen bearing a pair of 
pistols in his holsters. In this way, 
then, 1 should only be dohig violence 
to the times of Maximilian, while 1 
endcavouretl tp do awa]| the sin of a 
partial tBinsgrcl sion against the age 
of the second Fr^klerick. 

9. But, still farther, my whole epi¬ 
sode of the love of Amelia would 
seem somewhat monstrous and un- 

* This noble drama was written by 
Goethe, in professed imltatiop of the man* 
ner of*Shakespeare's Historical 

VOl.. Kill. 


natural, if contrasted with the more 
coldly-chastened and surly-tempcr- 
ed auction which marked the he¬ 
roines of those more distant chival¬ 
rous times. I should then be com¬ 
pelled, in obedience to your hint, to 
transform into the noble 

daughter of oi]j|||pthe knights of the 
age; and 1 necdl^rce, 1 think, press 
upon your discernment, that the pe¬ 
culiarity of the character of Amelia, 
and the distinctive attributes of the 
mingled ardour and tenderness of her 
affection, shed across my whole dra¬ 
matic work BO marked and predomi¬ 
nating an influence,—they sway, and 
hold forth in such varying lights, the 
character of the Robber Moor,—and 
spread their efiective colours with 
so intimate and adhering a power 
throughout the whole dramatic paint¬ 
ing, that it would here be impossible 
to cflect a change, without destroying 
the appropriate keeping and beauty 
of the whole. This, also, you may 
perceive, applies with nearly similar 
force to the character of Francis, in 
which 1 have sought to pourtray a 
villain, cool, calculating, and with 
some shade of metaphysical subtlety 
in his composition. 1 may, in short, 
finally add, upon this temic, that such 
a transformation in my (uamatic piece 
as you propose, while, in the first out¬ 
set of its composition and conception, 
it might have been adopted with the 
highest and most appropriate beauty 
and perfection, would only now, in 
its present completed form, impart 
to it the most discordant and incon¬ 
sistent qualities. It would, I fear, 
be like decking the homely crow in 
the gorgeous plumage of the peacock. 
Forgive, 1 beseech you, these zeal¬ 
ous expressions of conciliation and 
intercession, by a father, tender of 
the fate of his literary offspring. I 
am aware that iny drama, as to any 
changes or alterations which may be 
afterwards made u^wn it, must lie 
wholly at the mercy of the different 
theatres. I must, therefore, in this, 
submissively resign myself to what 1 
have no power to control ; and 1 as¬ 
suredly ought to account myself pe¬ 
culiarly fortunate that iny Robbers’* 
has fallen into such safe and lenient 
hands. This, however, anove all, I 
must anxiously stipulate with H. 
Schwan, that, in the publication of 
my drama, he shall scrupulously ad- 
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herci witliout deviation^ to the nianu- 
ficriptj in the original unaltered form 
of its composition. As to any changes 
or alterations which may be thought 
more peculiarly to adopt it for pub¬ 
lic representation^ in these J desire 
to claim no voice|d|umvilegc of di¬ 
rection. njR 

Your second mamwiteration^ touch¬ 
ing the death of Amelia, excited^ if 
possible, still more strongly niy in¬ 
terest than the former. 1 may here 
truly assure your Excellency, that it 
was this incident of tlie piece which, 
of all others, 1 the most deeply 
weighed and pondered; and the con¬ 
viction at le^h irresistibly pressed 
upon my mind was, that Amelia 
ought to die by the hands of the 
llobher Moor. This seemed to me 
powerfully to elicit a striking dra¬ 
matic excellency of character, in 
which the most ardent, uncontrolled 
tenderness of soul is displayed, with¬ 
out overlooking what may be deem¬ 
ed the not inappropriate trait of the 
leader of a robber band. But 1 feel 
that, within the narrow limits of a 
letter, 1 should be unable to enlarge, 
as 1 could wish, on the justification 
and exposition of this incident of 
my drama. 1 may assuredly, how¬ 
ever, without hesitation admit, that 
the few words by which, in your 
proposed alteration, you merely an¬ 
nounce the death of Amelia, are 
highly excellent, and the dramatic 
situation deeply impressive. 1 may 
say with truth, 1 should have felt 
proud of being the author of what 
is so indubitably marked by the traces 
of great genius. 1 perceive, from a 
letter of H. Schwan, that my piece, 
with the music, and those pauses 
during the representation which are 
indispensable, will occupy no less 
than five hours; a space assuredly 
much too long for any drama. 1 
must therefore engage in a second 
curtailment. 1 am unwilling to re¬ 
sign to any other this work of com¬ 
pression; and 1 feel I should my¬ 
self bo unable adequately to under¬ 
take its execution, without witness¬ 
ing, either a rehearsal of the piece, or 
being present at its Rrst public repre¬ 
sentation. MY're it possible for your 
Excellency to accomplish your defi¬ 
nitive reliearsal of the drama, some 
time between the twentieth and thir¬ 


tieth of this months and were I at 
the same time permitted to rely ujjon 
your kind generosity, in denra)ring 
the serious expence of my journey, 1 
might then cherish the hope of very 
shortly uniting my own interests 
with those of your theatre, and of 
imparting to my drama those last 
appropriate touenes, more strikingly 
suited for scenic effect, and which I 
should in vain attempt vividly and 
justly to realize, were J not a previ¬ 
ous spectator of its representation. 1 
trust 1 may hope for a speedy ami 
favourable auswer to my request, 
that I may thus be enabled, in suffi¬ 
cient time, to arrange matters for my 
departure. 11, Senwan writes mo, 
that a Baron Von Gcmmingcn has 
done me the high honour of select¬ 
ing my drama for a j>ublic reading, 
and as the subject of critical exami¬ 
nation. 1 Hefuijirfdfib, that this noble¬ 
man is the author of thc])lay, “ The 
German Father of a Family.” 1 
should esteem myself peculiarly hap¬ 
py to have the lionour of assuring 
this distinguished personage, that f 
have found his drama marked by nu- 
inerouH traits of striking exc(‘llence; 
and that 1 have felt a true pleasure 
in recognising, throughout it, the 
pleasing and indubitable traces of an 
el^nt and gracefUQ genius, united 
with an amiable and benevolent 
heart. But may 1 not here exclaim 
with delighted surprise,—Is it possi¬ 
ble that the author of this distin¬ 
guished dramatic production sliouhl 
yet find somewhat worthy of com¬ 
mendation in the irregular and un¬ 
steady efforts of so young and in¬ 
experienced a candidate for literary 
fame ? Permit me to add, that wlieii 
1 shall have the delicious satisfac¬ 
tion of expressing, to a Von Dalberg, 
at Manheim, my deep and ardent re¬ 
spect, I shall then, wliile ray eager 
affection hurries me within his em¬ 
brace, declare how inexpressibly dear 
to me are such gifted minds as llal- 
berg and Genuningeu- 

Your suggdbtion, o&a sketch 

or summary of the /icce, be dis¬ 
tributed previous to its representa¬ 
tion, meets with my most cordial ac¬ 
quiescence. I send you here enclos¬ 
ed what may perhaps fully answer 
this purpose; and I have the honour 
to remain, wjth the truest respec^ &c. 
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The Robbers */' 

In thU Drama is exhibited the 
piqture of a great mind^ unhappily 
jicrverted and misled; stored with 
the richest and most amiable gifts 
and endowments, and yet, with all 
tliese, fatally lost. Evil companion¬ 
ship, and the indulgence of unbridled 
passion, corrupt his heart; he is hur¬ 
ried from crime to crime, until at 
length the leader of a band of mur¬ 
dering desi)eradoes, horror and enor¬ 
mity mark his footsteps, and lie is 
s(*en plunged in the dread depths of 
despair. Great and majestic, even 
amidst the darkness of his fortune, 
he is finally beheld, purified through 
c:d amity, and led back, though late, 
to the feeling of what is noble and 
eoinmcndablc. Such a character may 
well, perhaps, cause pity, and hate, 
and love, alternately to s^ycll within 
the bosom of the d^ectator. The 
artful and designing hypocrite will 
here he seen ]icrishing' amidst the 
failure of his own decp-concerted 
plots- Here, also, are pourtrayed the 
foolish and excessive tenderness of 
a too indulgent and credulous pa¬ 
rent ; the miseries and trials of en¬ 
thusiastic love; and the agonizing 
conflicts of tumultuous and subdu* 
ing passion. The spectator will shud¬ 
der with instinctive horror, while, in 
the fei^ed scene before him, he looks 
upon me dark machinations of guilt, 
and depart the theatre impressed 
with the deep conviction how vain 
and fruitless are all the gilded and 
seductive appliances of fortune, to 
stifle the dread and cver-reproving 
voice of Conscience within us, or to 
escape from that painful apprehen¬ 
sion, that anguish and remorse, which 
ever track the stt'ps of guilt, l-ict the 
^H'ctator, while he views our pageant 
and imitative scene, weep while he 
shudders, and learn to guide his pas¬ 
sions and desires by the wise and 
safe dictates of religion and reason, 
lict the young behold, with a salu¬ 
tary terror, tlio tragic, headstrong end 
of unbridjkd licentiousness; and let 
those €^'‘calmer| and more mature 
years draw from our scenic represen¬ 
tation the safe lesson that Providence, 
in its dark and mysterious course, of- 

* The following is the abstract, or phi¬ 
losophical summary of the»piece alluded 
to in the preceding letter. 


ten employs the wicked as the im¬ 
pressive means of working out, and 
more strikingly manifesting its wise 
purposes ; and causes to burst forth, 
with the light of a clear and irresis¬ 
tible intelligence, what, to our limited 
and feeble human vision, seemed 
hopelessly shrouded In darkness, and 
the most inextricable perplexity. 

SchiUer 1o the Baron Von Dalberg, 

Siulgardt^ 11111 January ITHS. 

1 cannot deny myself the high sa¬ 
tisfaction of now repeating, in a writ¬ 
ten form, my most warm and un¬ 
feigned acknowicdgmepts for your 
kind and endearing courtesies so late¬ 
ly extended towards me. I feel my¬ 
self wlioily unable adequately to rx- 
l^ress my deep sense of the flattering 
interest you generously took in my 
humble dramatic production ; of the 
scenic pomp and circumstance by 
which you so strikingly ennobled it ; 
and for all those skilful and ingeni¬ 
ous aids by which its beauties wore 
thrown forth in a more lustrous 
light, and its more feeble and im¬ 
perfect parts gracefully veiled amidst 
the splendour and shew of theatrical 
art and device. The extreme short¬ 
ness of my stay in Manheim, toge¬ 
ther with my earnest wish to preserve 
myself strictly incognito, prevented 
me, unfortunately, from conversing 
with you so fully as I could have 
wished, of my dramatic piece and its 
representatkm- 1 may now, however, 
unfeignedly assure you, 1 have reap¬ 
ed from the spectacle much minute 
knowledge, and a more enlarged and 
varied appreciation of the difficult 
requisites of stage effect; and if Ger¬ 
many shall ever inscribe me in the 
proud list of her dramatic writers, I 
feci I must date iny power and capa¬ 
city of eminence, in this distinguish¬ 
ed walk of compositiou, from the 
epoch of my latter visit to your Man- 
beim theatre. 

Your Excellency will, I, trust, for¬ 
give me for at present entering upon 
the composition of a critical discus¬ 
sion and examination 4)f those feel¬ 
ings and observations which forced 
themselves upon me, from the repre¬ 
sentation of my Robbers'* at JVlan- 
heim; and should I, at some future 
period, give the fruit of my labours 
to the world, in the form of a Trea- 
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Use upon die Play itself, in this 
work 1 shall eagerly seize the oppor¬ 
tunity of suitably characterising and 
appreciating the separate merits of 
these distinguished actors^ Ifflantl, 
Beck, and Beil, in so far as 1 may 
be permitted to express an opinion 
of them, from those characters of my 
own drama which they lately sup¬ 
ported. 1 shall also, in this Treatise, 
assume the privilege of defining, with 
a more dear and marked precisioil, 
the separate and differing provinces 
of the poet and the actor ; and upon 
some situations of my piece, not suf¬ 
ficiently felt in the true and direct 
spirit of their original conception, 1 
shall throw the light of a clear an^ 
satisfying illustration. In the com¬ 
position of this critical work I have 
already engaged,—although, as the 
author of the piece which I exa¬ 
mine, 1 fear you may perhaps too 
jusdy regard me as a judge not 
wholly free from bias and partiality. 

1 look forward with confidence to the 
speedy accomplishment of this la¬ 
bour, when 1 shall immediately send 
you my work for perusal. In con¬ 
clusion, 1 may ingenuously own to * 
your Excellency, that the part of 
Erancis, which strikes me to be, per¬ 
haps, the most arduous and difficult 
in the piece, far exceeded, in the 
dramatic power and edect of the 
more striking and peculiar traits of 
character, my own anticipations in 
this respect—not, assuredly, small. 
The part of Amelia, also, seemed, in 
the representation, to awaken a more 
forcible and intense interest than in 
the mere perusal. 1 commend my¬ 
self to your Excellency, and have the 
honour, &c. &c. 

Schiller to the same. 

Stutgardty Ist April 1782. 

The encouraging and animating 
commendation by which you seek to 
wake to new efforts my dramatic 
muse, 1 feel to be, in the highest 
degree, flattering and delightful; and 
is to me, in some sort, an assurance, 
that my first attempt, in this species 
of composition, has been happily 
scaled by your invaluable approba¬ 
tion. 1 should only belie my own 
sentiments, were I to disguise from 
you my strong and growing passion 
for the drama. In this, I feel, must 


centre, in future, my chief happiness 
and gratification ; several months, 
however, I foresee, must still elapse 
before 1 shall be enabled to resi^ 
myself to the full indulgence of this 
intoxicating bias. The situation in 
which 1 now stand renders it neces¬ 
sary I should take the degree of 
Doctor in Medicine in this Univer¬ 
sity; and with this view 1 must 
presently plunge into tlie diligent 
revision of my former ipedical stu¬ 
dies, and write a treatise upon some 
topic proper to the profession. You 
may well believe 1 shall feel some 
strong feelings of mingled regret and 
reluctance, in descending, so to speak, 
from the animating and inspiring 
elevation of the hallowed, poetic 
Pindus, to runiin?ite upon the be¬ 
numbing and paralyzing nomencla¬ 
ture of thg medical art. But 1 must 
here submisaiv«4y resign myself to 
the dictates of necessity, and, in the 
mean time, curb my rebellious in¬ 
clinations, eager to expatiate in more 
congenial and inspiring occupations. 
It may be that 1 shall then renew 
my poetical pursuits with an ardour 
more inventive and felicitous, from 
the length of my previous unwilling 
estrangement; and that, wholly wrapt 
up in the fascinatipns of so delicious 
an art, 1 shall rec^ve an ample and 
consoling indemnification for the se- , 
verity of my less-inviting medical 
studies. I have hopes, by the end 
of this year, of completing my “ f7on- 
spiracy of Genoaf* in the composi¬ 
tion of which I have already far ad¬ 
vanced. May 1 here be forgiven, if 
I presume to remind your Excellen¬ 
cy of your kind promise, of suggest¬ 
ing to me some striking event of 
German history, capable of being 
wrought up into a national drama I 
. As to Goi% Von Berlickingen” 

I have not yet engaged in its altera¬ 
tion, as 1 fear, in this way, giving 
offience to its author, if your Ex¬ 
cellency, however, through your in¬ 
fluence and personal acquaintance 
with Goethe, can obtain for me full 
power and permissum in tl£b respect, 

I shall then assufcdly enter upon 
the work, and derive from it the 
most exhilarating and refreshing gra¬ 
tification, amidst the irksome and 
repugnant labour of my present me¬ 
dical pursuits. 

The critical dissertation upon the 
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reiiresentation of my ** Robbers/’ 
wliich 1 formerly promised your Ex¬ 
cellency, 1 deem it prudent, mean¬ 
while, to delay, until, by the more 
fre(|uent witnessing of dramatic ex¬ 
hibitions, 1 shall have acquired a 
more varied and extended knowledge 
of the fitting requisites of scenic 
]iower and effect; and the more es¬ 
pecially, as 1 trust, within no distant 
period, to have this improving grati¬ 
fication often in my power. 1 have, 
however, notwithstanding my present 
more confined views, ventured to ex¬ 
press a few thoughts upon this sub¬ 
ject in one of our national Journals. 
Desiring still farther to conciliate 
and merit the favour and generous 
protection of your ExceUency, 1 re¬ 
main, &C. &C. 4 

Schiller to the Baron Von^DaJberg, 

Stutfrardtj May 1782. 

Pardon, I entreat you, my pre¬ 
sumption, in preferring a request to 
your Excellency, which, if generous¬ 
ly granted me, shall add one more to 
the numerous flattering and distin¬ 
guished tokens I have already expe¬ 
rienced of your generous and affec¬ 
tionate regard. The ardent and im¬ 
patient desire I feel to witness, a se¬ 
cond time, the refirescntation of my 
drama, and the liberty in which 1 at 
present find myself, from the absence 
of tlu^ head of our medical staff*, have 
determined me, together with some 
ladies of my acquaintance, and seve¬ 
ral of my intimate friends, all as 
anxiously and restlessly curious as 
myself, to witness the public perfor¬ 
mance of the “ Robbers," to leave 
Stutgurdt, with this view, so early 
as to-morrow, on an excursion to 
^anheim. As this may, indeed, 
with truth, be said to be the sole ob¬ 
ject of our trip, you will perceive 
that much, touching my cr<^it and 
reputation as an author, will deiiend 
upon the skill and excellence with 
wluch the piece is got up; and as I 
assuredly ^fecl it will not be devoid 
of scenk' instriiction and salutary 


and inspiring excitement to myself, 
in the dramatic work upon which 1 
am at present engaged, 1 therefore 
presume to make it inf most humble 
and earnest request, that you would 
indulge my friends and myself with 
this eagerly-courted gratification, on 
Tuesday we 28th of May. From 
you, 1 know, a word is at once suf¬ 
ficient to give movement fo the great 
theatrical machine; and as 1 feel 
confident the courtesies and kind 
wishes of the actors would lead them 
readily to afford me this gratification, 
1 venture fondly to fiatter myself, 
that my journey, undertaken solely 
with tills view, shall not be made in 
^ain. Upon that wished-for occa¬ 
sion, with what eager joy shall I 
yield up my whole soul to the sedu¬ 
cing and effective power of the re¬ 
presentation, and with what unre¬ 
strained and ardent satisfaction feed 
upon the transporting sight 1 

If, therefore, you can any how ef¬ 
fect this public exhibition of my 
drama, permit me to rely upon your 
generous and affectionate friendslup 
for its accomplishment. I shall he 
unable to prolong my stay iu Man- 
heim longer than the evening of 
Tuesday, or to witness, in all, nion: 
than two dramatic performances. 
How peculiarly fortunate should 1 
account myself were my “ Robbers" 
selected for one of these! Need I 
here seek to disguise from you, that 
the satisfaction I derived from its 
first exhibition, however exquisiU*, 
was not greater than the eager joy 
with which 1 now look forward to 
beholding, a second time, its repre¬ 
sentation t 

Allow me to entreat your forgive¬ 
ness for the perhaps too zealous and 
eager importunity of the request 1 
have urged. Your candour and in¬ 
dulgence, however, 1 trust, will im¬ 
pute it wholly to the seductive and 
delicious power of those anticipa¬ 
tions into which I have, perhaps 
too inconsiderately, hurried. Believe 
me, with the deepest respect, &c. 
&c« 
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%int9 to ILottr SSj^ron. 


Dauk, wayward spirit! who can read 
Thy mighty and immortal song, 

Kor f(eel his rising bosom bleed 
That all its woes to thee belong, 
Whose genius takes the lightning’s form, 
And gleams tliruugh thunder*cloud and 
storm ? 

On thee in vain Creation’s smile 

Is shed, where endless summers bloom; 
E’en l)eauty*6 self no more can udie 
Thy heart from woe, thou child of gloom: 
Spring thaws the icc around tlic I*ole, 
But not the winter of the soul. 

No rays of hope the shades dispel, 

That rest upon thy future years; # 
Thy heart alike hath sigh’d farewell 
To all that woke its hopes and fciirs ; 
And oh ! if truth is in thy strain, 

Man, hapless man, was made in vain! 


With talents gifted as thou art, 

Unmatch’d, the glorious boon of Heaven, 
And with foir woman’s hand and heart, 
To thee in being’s blossom given— 

In want and woe though thousands pine, 
Oh! who would change his lot with 
thine ? 

Vain, vain thy wealth and noble birth. 
And fame as never man posscst, 

E’en in thy youth, which fill’d the earth. 
They soothe not that mysterious breast; 
And yet thy heart (strange W'arblcr!) sings 
Most sweetly with its broken strings! 

Alas for Genius ! Fate still weaves 
A mournful wreath, her brow to I)ind; 
The nightshade and fhc cypress leaves 
Are with her laurels closely twin’d : 
Form’d for a higher, happier sphere, 

She needs must droop, and wither here ! 
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The author of these Disaiurses is 
evidently a man of respcciahle talents 
and good sense; neither bo far bi¬ 
assed by the fashion of the day, as 
to flatter favourite prejudices, or ar¬ 
gue in support of unmeaning dog¬ 
mas, nor seeking opportunities to 
thrust forwui d a barren and unmean- 
iiig orthodoxy, to combat some ima- 
gin«Try heretic, or to excite a spirit of 
controversy, in order to exhibit the 
keenness of his invective, or tbc bit¬ 
terness of his spirit: had he done 
these, and many other things, we 
doubt not that he might have secu¬ 
red for himself a number of readers 
who are perhaps at this moment un¬ 
acquainted with his work. But the 
Doctor belongs to a very diftlrent 
school. Ill the perusal of his Dis¬ 
courses, we meet with no dark hints 
or railing accusations—no perversion 
of Scripture, to bolster up a favourite 
system; he appears, throughout his 
volume, to feel his responsibility as 
a Minister of the Gospel, to consider 
that the object of his labour is to 
bring men to the knowledge of the 
truth, and, by making tlieiu better, 
to make them also wise even unto 
salvation, liis Discourses through¬ 
out arc chiefly practical; his aim 
being to seize those plain views of 


Christian duty which are matters of 
universal concern, and not to render 
the Bible a text-book, or the pulpit 
an arena for the exhibition of critical 
ingenuity. These are evils which 
prevail too extensively; and we could 
wish that some of our preachers and 
sermon-writers would exhibit the 
doctrines of the GosjkjI as they ought 
to appear in the life of a Christian ; 
not as points of speculative profes¬ 
sion, but as influencing principle, 
and actuating conduct in the differ¬ 
ent departments of life. The preach¬ 
er ought to be intent on utility, not 
on display; to be careful that he mis¬ 
take not words for things, nor dis¬ 
card the same devotion, because ex¬ 
pressed in different words, any more 
than he would assume the co-exist- 
eiice of the same devotion witli the 
same form of expression. But we 
must proceed to set before the reader 
a few extracts from the work before 
us, which will enable blip, to form 
some conception of Jts merits. 

Having chosen the Epistle of St 
Jude as the subject of exposition, he 
presents it to the public in fourteen 
distinct Discourses. The method 
which he has followed, in exhibiting 
the practioal application of that 
Epistle, is certainly the best Imcould 
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havi‘ adopted, though^ to some fasti¬ 
dious critics, he may perhaps appear 
defective in point of acquaintance 
willi the more recondite principles of 
biblical criticism. 

'I’hc general practice in theological 
e\))osition is, we believe, to enter¬ 
tain the reader with new translations 
from tile original, to remove textual 
diHiculties, and to appeal to the Fa¬ 
thers in support of what is conceived 
to he the genuine interpretation of 
the passage. This, we know, is, in 
tlui judgment of many, essential to 
wliat they consider able exposition, 
though, for our own parts, we are 
dispost'd to think tliat few persons of 
late have materially impi-oved upon 
our translators ; and we have no he¬ 
sitation ill declaring our conviction, 
that the greater number of religious 
controversies have, in every age of 
the Church, originated in verbal dis¬ 
tinctions, injudiciously introduced, 
and teiiacioui^ly maintained, in order 
to ex]>Iain or sup])ort some favourite 
dogma which had unfortunately taken 
hold of the imaginarion of the writer. 
Aware of this, the Doctor has wisely 
avoided all “ strife of words/’ and 
simply laid before us what is the 
evident and direct meaning of the 
Kpistle. I'lie three first liiscourses 
he has devoted to\hc illustration of 
the faithful and diligent preaching 
of the doctrines of Christianity. Hav¬ 
ing, in the first, furnislied liis reader 
witl) a general view of the state of 
the (Christian (Jlmrch at the time the 
Kpistle was written, and shown how 
well it was adapted to counteract the 
corruption, both of doctrine and prac¬ 
tice, which the errors of false teach¬ 
ers had diffused; he then informs us, 
that the encouragements, the warn- 
iiigs, and the rebukes of St Jude, 
were requisite to expose the hereti¬ 
cal ,to confirm the faithful, and to re¬ 
store, if possible, those who had fal¬ 
len from the faith ; and accordingly 
he enumerates three classes of per¬ 
sons to whom these exhortations were 
peculiarly applicable; the first need¬ 
ing to be resisted—the second to be 
strengthened—thi! third to be re¬ 
claimed. 

To this general exposition and 
design of the Epistle he subjoins 
some reflections of a practical na¬ 
ture, earnestly recommending minis¬ 
terial faithfulness, which^ whilst Uiey 


evince his own deep personal convic¬ 
tion of its importance and absolute 
necessity, claim the attention both of 
teachers and taught, for their power¬ 
ful and scriptural illustration of thi* 
respective duties of both. The fol¬ 
lowing quotation, from his first Dis¬ 
course, will best communicate to the 
reader the opinions of the author 

upon this branch of his subject: 

• 

Firsts Tliti example of St .Jude in this 
Epistle nifiy huggest to us, that ‘‘ thcscj - 
vant of Jesus Christ,'* or the minister of 
Christianity, is jusUliable in using the 
plainest language of warning and repnHif, 
when circumstances demand it,—nay, 
that he is hound to do so. And tliis ought 
fb he duly considered, l>y nut a few of the 
hearers of the Gospel, who are inclined 
to restrict the province oftHh preacher to 
the statcment,~cither of what is address¬ 
ed to the understanding merely, and con¬ 
sists in httlc more than a distinct account 
of the evidences and the speculative points 
of theology; or of what (if it he address¬ 
ed to llie heart) shall yet ])resent only the 
most agreeable and consolatory vieus. I 
am (^uite assured, indeed, that the agree¬ 
able and consolatory views ought to l>e 
prominent; because it may be clearly pro¬ 
ven, that even the thrcalenings of religion 
coincide with the smiic inellable lK‘nc\ o- 
lence of design which has dictated the 
promises. And 1 nm e(|ually assured, 
that tlic statements in which the under¬ 
standing is alone concerned, are as iieeil- 
ful for the basis of every appeal to the 
heart, as the foundation is fur the build¬ 
ing. But there is still such u province in 
religious discourse, us the ]iroviiK‘e of 
warning and rebuke; and inirdsterial li' 
delity, undoubtedly, consists in not over¬ 
looking this any more than the others. 
Nay, (though we allow it not to ali'^urb 
the consolatory and encuuniging,) yet we 
must never forget that it is cipially essen¬ 
tial,—that to lay open sin in its enormi¬ 
ty, must be requisite for showing us both 
the need of a Saviour and the value of his 
salvation,—that exposure of the edbcls of 
iniquity, must be pre))aratory for recom¬ 
mending and enforcing the means of mo¬ 
ral escuix>,—and, that the unfolding and 
condemning of the guilt, must ever lie 
the necessary jirelude to refonuation and 
amendment. It is true, that often when 
wc speak of, and prescribe the necessity 
of, faithfulness in preaching Christianity, 
some arc ready to conceive of it, as what 
is made up altogether of coarseness, and 
arrogance, and invective, and persoiml 
allusions,—^in which the preacher indulges 
his own spleen u[)on men or customs, ra- 
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ther than disinterestedly does his duty. 
But such, if it is ever i>racticed, is an a- 
buse oi privilege, and is a disHgured ex¬ 
aggeration of ininistorial faithfulness. To 
be plain in what w’e say to you, it is not 
ticccBsary our language should be coarse. 
To be bold in declaring to you the truth, 
we may stand at the widest distance from 
arrogance and presumption. We may be 
fully earnest and vehement, without using 
invective. And strict, and })Owerfu1, and 
awful, may be our denunciations on sin, 
without the vnwarrantubleness of a single 
personality. And it is undeniably evident, 
that if all who retain the jirofession of 
Christianity were only to re^ and to ad¬ 
mit the doctrines and precepts of that vo¬ 
lume, their avowed assent to which en¬ 
titles them to the name of Christian, they 
vi'ould find, that plain and faithful dis¬ 
coursing to them on the subjects whicli 
serve to war!i and reprove, is as much a 
ixntion of our revealed commission, as the 
detailing to them of what is encouraging 
and consolatory. Our calling to the mi¬ 
nistry prescribes it. For here is the so* 
learn charge given by St Paul to the ser¬ 
vant of Christ I charge thee before 
God, and the Lord .tesus, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead at his appearing 
and his kingdom, preach the word; lx; 
instant in season, out of season; re 2 )roi)c; 
rebuke,^* Our oath of fidelity binds us to 
this: we have sworn “ to declare the whole 
counsel of God.** Our concern for the 
welfare of our people urges to it: wc arc 
“ watchmen,*’ placed on the tower to 
warn of danger.” Our anxiety for our¬ 
selves doubly constrains us :-^for the 
blood” of all who perish through our ne¬ 
glect is to be required at our hands. ’ 

We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to enter into a more mi¬ 
nute detail of the Author’s views, il¬ 
lustrative of ministerial fidelity, as 
exhibited in his three first Discourses. 
AVe must, however, be excused by 
our readers, in requesting their par¬ 
ticular and attentive perusal of the 
author’s fourth Sermon, in which be 
exposes, with great force and ability, 
the abuse of the doctrines of the Gos¬ 
pel, and shews that the economy of 
grace, in all its parts and accompani¬ 
ments, is the source, the incentive, 
and promoter of righteousness. 

In examining this doctrine, as re¬ 
vealed in the Scriptures, he has 
shewn successfully, that every view 
we can take of it assures us of its 
moral tendency, and tliat the inter¬ 
position of the Saviour was solely to 
provide the means of dispensing par¬ 


don, conristcntly with the principles 
of purity and moral rectitude. Wc 
look upon the whole Discourse as an 
excellent defence of the moral ten¬ 
dency of the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity ; and whilst it ex¬ 
poses the licentious practices of pro¬ 
fessing Christians, and refutes the 
false reasonings of the declared infi¬ 
del, it warmly exhorts all who pro¬ 
fess the (Christian name, “ to con¬ 
tend earnestly for the faith once de¬ 
livered to the saints.” 

The only other extract \ve shall 
introduce, is taken from his eighth 
Discourse, upon the responsibility at¬ 
taching to all who deliberately in¬ 
dulge in profane literary speculations. 
His remarks upon that gross per¬ 
version of genius and talent, which 
is unfortunately exhibited by too 
many of the present day, for the pur¬ 
pose of disseminating hnimrities cal¬ 
culated to corrupt the present gene¬ 
ration, and the thousands of a fu¬ 
ture age, merit for their author the 
thanks of all classes, who have at 
heart the best iiftcrests of society,— 
the virtue and sound morality of the 
community. 11 is indeed melancho¬ 
ly to think, that men professing 
Christianity can for a moment ex¬ 
cuse themselves in countenancing 
publications, whtch, whatever be 
their literary merits, directly aim at 
the subversion of every right princi¬ 
ple, and therefore ought to be repro¬ 
bated and discouraged by all who 
have any respect to the Christian 
name. We would earnestly recom¬ 
mend the whole of tliis discourse to 
the attentive perusal of such as have 
hitherto discovered no evil in sup¬ 
porting and publishing licentious¬ 
ness and profanity: in the mean 
time, wc must content ourselves with 
the following quotation: 

Let me request you, for the sake of 
illustration, to observe that serious re* 
sponsibility which men of literary emi¬ 
nence have often incurred, by directing 
their writings against tiie cause of reli¬ 
gion and godliness. When genius de¬ 
grades itself into the (auxiliary of scepti¬ 
cism and licentiousness; and, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the [>ei'petuity which art bus 
given to thought, is employed not, only in 
corrupting the present generation, but in 
disseminating imjnirities for the thou¬ 
sands of a future age, an instruipent of 
evifis then at work, almost as i^werful 
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as can be wrought by the enemy of hu- 
man huppineaa; and which, in propor* 
tion t(i the eiPectB arising from its opera- 
t.ons, entails on the person who has suc- 
('c*isluny used it the corresixinding mea- 
Miu's (if criminality. Think on the niis- 
chievons effects which may flow even from 
a single cop3' of a profane and iminoml 
nriting. Observe it when it has found 
Its way into the bosom of a family, the 
mcinliers of which have been reared up in 
the faith of religion and in the love of 
\ irtue. It seizes on the attention of one 
of them. It is at first read secretly and 
liy slcnlth. Its siiecious reasonings insi- 
iinaic themselves into the understanding 
of its victim. Its polluting maxims leave 
:iii impression on his heart. Not at once 
.iro its arguments yielded to. Not at 
t«iU‘e are its guilty principles tolerated, 
i'he book may even at times be shut 
V itii the feeling of aversion and fear, at 
ilio daring conclusions to w'hich it points. 
But it is again o|K;ncd. Cur/Rsity, ficr- 
liaps, to know the extent of its wild in¬ 
ferences, may tempt to another and to a 
third inspection, til! the repeated peru- 
hul complete the ascendancy of its bold 
rind !iad speculations. Then, alas ! liuw 
speedily those safeguards, which wisdom 
ind aflecUon equally had raised ngaliist 
me influence of \ire, me overturned!—. 
how the ininrl swells with the proud and 
foolish thought of emancipation, from 
what are now namc^ idle scruples and 
doting prejudices !—how the look of scorn 
?s tiirn(*d upon that kind instructor, the 
lessons of whose parental experience had 
formerly been received in reverence !— 
how the modesty and piety of the youth 
reineml)ering his Creator,” are sup¬ 
planted b}' the arrogance and scoffings of 
the disputatious and blustering infidel,— 
and falling a prey to the men who lie 
111 wait to deceive,” how zealously he bc- 
('omes, in his own circle, the promoter of 
a religion and libertinism! But shall 
Bicse men themselves,—shall the well- 
ifiClcd sceptics, whose genius has been em¬ 
ployed to promote, over the young and 
inexperienced, the ascendancy of evil 
principle,—shall they escape responsibi¬ 
lity for that long train of ills, the origin 
of which is traceable to their daring 
‘speculations ? Say, if the hopes of fa¬ 
milies,—if the glory of nations, which, as 
u’ith the assassin's weapon, they have 
^datn, shall never hi inquired after at 
their hands ? There is blood in their 
fiands* They have destroyed souls. 

They have gone in the way of Cain 
.nid shall they not be brought to an ac- 
*'ount ? Ah ! could they themselves 
bring back every copy of thfeir profane 
-md immoral writings, and obtain a re- 
vor. xiii. 


Epistle of St Jude. TS 

cital of all that has been achieved by each 
for the vitiation and wretchedness of man¬ 
kind, the most volatile and cold-hearted 
among them might surely be disposed to 
seriousness, and might he induced to 
gaze on the extended ruin which has been 
wrouglit, as the incendiary w'ould on the 
city which he had wantonly fired, when 
he lieholds, smoking, in one promiscuous 
and dark heap, the dwellings and the 
ashes of ltd inhabitants ! If, however, he 
relent at the miserable sight, does he not 
condemn himself? If pity be excited in 
him, is not the feeling akin to self-re¬ 
proach ? Yes. The conviction must 
smite him, that he ^lartakcs deep!}’ of o- 
thcr men's sins, and that he justly shares 
with them in their woe.” 

Our readers will discover, from the 
extracts now given, what they are to 
expect from the perusal of the highly 
respectable volume before us; aiul 
whilst wc regret we cannot notice 
every Discourse, wc liesitate not to 
assure ihcm, that they will find the 
whole characterized by good sense, 
practical simplicity, and (^hristiaii 
benevolence. The author never goes 
out of his way, in quest of novelty 
of illustration ; he thinks with pre¬ 
cision, and his ideas flow so sponta¬ 
neously, that wc are never at a loss 
to perceive the legitimacy of his con¬ 
clusions. Sober, temperate, and con¬ 
vincing in his statements, he enters 
into no doubtful disputations;*' 
and whilst his pages bespeak the de¬ 
votional warmth of his own heart, 
and his anxiety to promote it in the 
hearts of his fellow-men, they at the 
same time exhibit the doctrines of 
Christianity in the most attractive 
and amiable of all views,—that is, in 
harmonious and modest combination 
with all fhe Christian virtues. 

In regard to the composition and 
style, we consider him entitled to no 
mean praise. Ills language is uni¬ 
formly pure, natural, and unaffected; 
if not nervous, it is, with very few 
exceptions, accurate and chaste. His 
ideas are seldom expanded beyond 
their due value; every word is of 
weight, and we are never obliged to 
labour to get to his meaning. Pre¬ 
serving in his commsition the life 
and fervour of the Christian orator, 
he at the same time attends to the 
truth and exact signification of every 
expression, and sets before his reader 
a train of thought which will abide 

K 
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the Bcrutixiy of philosophy and criti¬ 
cism ; disdaining cmpty^ shewy ex¬ 
pressions, and the unmeaning flippan¬ 
cy of smooth-turned periods, his 
composition is opposed to every em- 
belluhment that is not' at once na¬ 
tural and necessary. Altogether, we 


DTuly 

look upon the volume as a work of 
superior merit, and highly creditable 
to the literary and theolo^cal talents 
of its author; and we are sure that 
the majority of those who peruse it 
will unite with us in thanking Dr 
Muir for its publication. 


lAher Ilonorh, 


^ Utter 

nioDysius scriblerus(maet. fit..) IIEPI KA0OT2: or, of the art ot 

SINKING IN rOETRY : INTENDED AS A CONTINUATION OF T^IE WORK OF 
THE GREAT MARTINUS SCRlBLEllUS. 


MY DEAR COUNTRYMEN, . 

It was a subject of the deepest 
concern and surprise, to the great 
Scriblerus, that one of the most es¬ 
sential qualifications of modern poetry 
should be treated with such undeserv¬ 
ed and unaccountable neglect. In 
like manner, at the outset of this 
great work, have I to lament, that, 
notwithstanding the labours of that 
illustrious man, the Bathos continues 
to be neglected, and that the task of 
recording the present state of the An¬ 
tipodes of the Sublime, should again 
fall to the lot of an unworthy mem¬ 
ber of the family of the Scribleri. 

That a work of tins nature is im¬ 
peratively qalled for, must be ac¬ 
knowledged by every one who for a 
moment cast his eyes on that bright 
galaxy of the masters in the Bathos, 
which at present adorns our literary 
horizon. Assuredly the want of 
such a record cannot be ascribed to 
a poverty of materials. The indus¬ 
try of the times has been such, and 
our poets have been so laudably ac¬ 
tive in the perfection of this great 
characteristic feature of their writ¬ 
ings, that never—I rejoice to say— 
was there a period that could boast 
such a multitude of works rich in 
the most perfect specimens of sink¬ 
ing—^never has poetry so boldly or so 
deeply descended into the profundi¬ 
ties of the Bathos. Those glorious 
geniuses, who, in the days of my 
great progenitor, flourished amid the 
filth and obscurity of the murky at- 
ticks of Grub-street, are nothing 
when compared with those more 
tranficcndent luminaries that our age 
can boast, whether they deign to dis¬ 
port themselVcB in the alleys of Cock¬ 
ayne, or luxuriate their fancy amid 
the scenery of the Northern Lakes. 


Ambrose Philips and Blackmorc 

must yield the palm to Col-e and 

W-h, who at present conjointly 

wield the sway over the wide plains 
of the Lowlands of Parnassus. Hap¬ 
py Dionysius! more favoured than 
thy ancqptors, who only witnessed 
tlie coiniuenceinent of that which 
thou enjoyest in perfection. They 
are fools who say that the world is 
retrograding. Let them read my 
pages, and they must, to their satis¬ 
faction, be convinced, that in the 
Bathos, at least, wc arc daily making 
the most sensible steps towards per¬ 
fection. 

The first species of tiie Bathos that 
1 will attempt t(Killustrat(‘ shall be 
the Horrific. H^rc the poet makes 
choice of some most bloody and most 
improbable story, illustrating it with 
every aggravating circumstance that 
may add to its horrois ; and sparing 
no allusion, however loathsome, and 
no detail, however repugnant. He 
condescends to employ liis ^luse on 
no theme less horrid than murder, 
incest, fratricide, starvation, canibal- 
ism, &re. Dwelling on such themes, 
he marches forward, ever and anon 
precipitated from the pinnacles of uhe 
sublime, to the dc}>ths of the Bathos, 
by the pit-falls and precipices which 
lie in his path, and which the gutta 
serena of vanity and presumption 
prevents him from observing. 

In this style of writing, the Ger¬ 
mans and their imitators^ave par¬ 
ticularly distinguished tl^nselves. 
Of OUT modern poAs, Lewis, without 
doubt, deserves to be first mentioned, 
and, after him, the Author of Chris- 
tabellc. 

Proximos ille tamcn occupavit 
Coleridge honores. , 




Liber Honoris. 



Let UB take a few examples from 
the W'ar Eclogue: 

Famine^l stood in a swampy field of 
battle ; 

With hones and acullt I made a rattle^ 

1 licard a groan and a peevish squally 
And through the chink of a cottage wall; 
Ohm you guess what 1 saw there ? 

Jioth —Whisper it, sister, in uur car. 
Ffnntne^A baby t^atitsdying mother; 
1 had starvM the one, and was starving 
the other* 

Hath —Who bade you do’t ? 
J*\tm.^Thc same, the same ; 

Lcittrs four do form hU name — (Pitt) 

Another good example may be 
drawn from that passage, where Fa¬ 
mine asks Fire who sent her there ? 
when she thus answers, in objection 
to Slaughter's advice, that the name 
should he whispered: 

m 

Fhr—No I no! no! 

Spirits hear what spirits tell; 

'Twill make a holiday in hell. 

No ! no ! no ! 

Myself 1 named him once below, 

And all the souls tliut damned be 
] iCapt up at once in anarchy-* 

'fhey no longer heeded me ; 

Hut lavish'd to hear heli’.s burning rafters 
Unwillingly re-ccho hmghiers* 

No ! no ! no ! 

But it is in giving an air of mys¬ 
tery to common and every-day occur¬ 
rences that the forte of such authors 
lies. Thus wc have the rising and 
setting of the sun described in the 
following most mysterious manner : 

The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he, 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Wimt down into the sea-^ 

Higher and higlior every day, 

Till o'er the mast at noon ; 

'i'iie wedding guest he beat his breasti 
For he heard the loud hassoon. 

Ancient Mariner, 

Could the most atrocious murder he 
described in more mysterious terms ? 
But it is in this that the sole merit 
of the lies, for as it is the pro¬ 
vince of Ups^ to dknify great 
actions, so it is the equally merito¬ 
rious office of the Bathos to exalt 
and celebrate trifling and contempti¬ 
ble events. 

As in the last-cited example the 
author nnakc^ use of a bassoon, to 


dee out a metre; so, in the follow¬ 
ing, for the same purpose, he caUa in 
the assistance of an owl: 

’Tis the middle of night by the castle 
clock, 

And the owls have awaken’d the crowing 
cockj 

Tu whit, tu whoo!!! 
And found a bright lady surpassing fair^ 

Tu whit, tu whoo I!! 

\ 

In the following example the ice 
is described as labouring under a fit 
of flatulent colic; 

The ice did break in a th^inder^Jlt^ 

The hdmsman steer’d us through. 

In the following, the reader is hor¬ 
rified by the description of the sun, 
under the flrare of a copper vessel in 
a brazier's shop; 

All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody .sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand 
No bigger than the moon* 

The same heavenly body, on a cloudy 
day, is farther compared to a pick¬ 
pocket in limbo, looking through 
the bars of his prison; 

And straight the sun was ficck’d with 
bars. 

As if through <lungeon-gra|e he peer’d 
With broad and burning faces 

The dreadful sensations excited by 
protracted thirst, in the following 
examples, are compared to those ex¬ 
perienced in attempting to swallow 
soot: 

And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was wither’d at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choh'd v/iih soot 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood. 
Till 1 bit my arm and sucFd the hhod^ 
And cried—a sail, a sail* 

The next species of the Bathos that 
we will notice shall be the Fustian, 
or Mock Heroic. Mark how he 
mouths it in the following specimen 
of noisy bombast; 

And all around, behind, before 
The bridal cor, is the raging rout. 

With frantic shout, and d^’ning war, 
Tossing their torches’ fiames about. 

And the double double peals of the drum 
arc these. 

And the startling burst of the trumpets* 
blaze, 
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And the gong Uut ■eemswith iu thunders 
dre^ 

To tiun the living, and waken the dead; 
The ear-strings throb as if tb^ were broke. 
And the eyeHds drop at the weight of its 
stroke. 

Fain would the maiden have kept them 
fkst, 

But open th^ start at the crack of the 
Mast. 

Cnrte 

In the same lofty strain We have 
att account of the family and paren¬ 
tage of Experience. 

He sprung, on either side, a birth divine; 
Thus to the Olympian gods allied was he. 
And brother to the sister nine: 

They call’d him Praxis, in th’ Olympian 
tongue, 

But here, on earth, Experience was his 
name. 

Lay ofifie Laureate, 

In the same strain is the following 
tirade: 

And in the hub-bub of senseless sounds, 
the watchwords of fashion, 

Freedom invaded rights, corruption, and 
war, and oppression. 

Loudly announced, were heard. 

Vision of Judgment, 

To the saijae tune we have the fol- 
lawing pointed description of a mas¬ 
tiff bitcn, and her conversation with 
the crowing cock: 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich. 

Hath a toothless mastiif bitch ; 

She makes answer to the cock, 

Four for the quarter, and twelve for the 
hour. 

Ever and aye, noonshfne and shower, 

’Tis three short howls, not over loud,' 
Some say she sees my lady’s shroud. 

The next variety of the Bathos, 
which falls to be noticed, is that 
known by the names of the Infantile, 
or Milk-and-water, the Lake, &c. It 
is with the highest pleasure that 1 
have to state, that our examples to 
illustrate this variety (thanks to the 
spirit of modem poetry!) are parti¬ 
cularly numerous and valuable. To 
the father of the Lake School especial¬ 
ly, and his followers, we account our¬ 
selves particularly indebted,—their 
works possessing, in an eminent de¬ 
gree, the quality of inanity so much 
recommend^ by the CTeat ocriblerus. 

What child could more circum¬ 
stantially describe the puddle in 


which he is in the habit of sailing 

his paper boats, than Mr W-has 

done the little pool of water, whose 
dimensions were three feet by two ? 

You see a little muddy pool, 

Of water never dry, 

I’ve measur’d it from side to side, 

*Ti8 three feet long^ and twofiet wide ! 

Lyrical Ballads, 

In the same sprit is the following 
waning advice: 

Up, up, my friend, and clear your looks, 
Why all this toil and trouble ? 

Up, up, my friend, and leave your books, 
Or surely you’ll grow double. 

In another passage, the same au¬ 
thor gives us, on the authority of old 
Father Simpson, a piece of informa¬ 
tion of neat importance tomidwiyes 
and mad doctors, viz. that the child 
in utero, by working about the heart 
of the mother, will bring back her 
senses, if she should be so unfortu¬ 
nate as to have lost any of them. 

Old Father Simpson did maintain, 

That, in her womb, the infant wrought 
About its mother’s heart, and brought 
Her senses back again. 

Lyr, Bah p« 47. 

Equally remarbible is his notice 
of the following new disease: 

A cruel, cruel fire they say 
Into her bones were sent; 

It dried her body like a cinder, 

And almost turn’d her brain to tinder. 

Lyr, Bah jj. 46. 

Not less admirable is his manner 
of informing us that it is not custo¬ 
mary for adults to cry and blubber 
in the street; 

In distant countries I have been, 

And yet 1 have not often seen ** 
A healthy man, a man full grown, 
Weep in the public ways alone. 

LyuBahp, 15. 

In the following example we find 
a poet very appropriately,^aiming 
consanguinity with a youn|^BB: 

Innocent foal^thou ^or, despis’d, for¬ 
lorn, 

I hail thee Brother, spite of the fool’s 
scorn; 

1 fain would take thee with me in the d^ 
Of peace and mild equality to dwelL 

CokAdge^s to a Vodhg Ass, 



If 
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What can ba inore uilly and self** 
complacent than the following apoa* 
trophe of Southey to his book ? 

(lO, little boolC) from this, my solitude; 

1 cast thee on the waters—go thy ways; 
And if, as I believe, thy vein be good, 

The world shall find tliee after many 
days; 

Be it with thee according to thy worth-^ 
Go, Utile book, In sooth I send thee forth. 

That the Bathos in poetry is evi¬ 
dently on the increase, the inquisi¬ 
tive may be convinced, by the fact, 
that the writings of one of our most 
eminent poets-are not altogether fr$;e 
from passages which may be rank^ 
with me examples we have just been 
quoting. • Thus, in Marraion, we ob¬ 
serve the following instance: 

Of all the palaces so fair. 

Built for the Royal dwelling, 

In Scotland, far beyond coi.t|)are, 
Linlithgow is excelling. 

Equally meritorious is the follow¬ 
ing passage: 

'Tis James of Douglas, by St. Serle, 
The uncle to the banish*d EarL 

Listen to the following enumera¬ 
tion of knightly accomplishments; 

Fleet foot on the Corel, 

Sage counsel Cumber, 

Red hand in the Foray, &c. 

Lady of the Lake, 

The anticlimax has always been 
deservedly regarded with partial eyes 
by the masters in Bathistical poetry. 
It is, in fact, a sort of sudden di¬ 
minuendo, in which the performer, 
after coiameticijig fortissimo con stre^ 
pito, passes over at once to pianissimo 
con surdo- Let one example of thia 
figure suffice: 

• What is glory P In the socket 
See how dying tapers fare. 

What is pride ? a •wJdzzing rocket 
That would emulate a star. 

Word. Inscriptions^ 

Let us now descend to the Vul¬ 
gar. iQ^'the following description of 
the hon^ which wait on a guilty 
conscience, we ^ave our attention 
occupied by the pillow and bed¬ 
clothes : 

1 had just laid me down, not a word 
could I pray, 

1 hod pillowM my head, ayd drawn up 
the bed-cover. 


The ascent of a warlookv^thzough 
the clouds is compared, by the same 
poet, to the progression of a screw 
through a cork: 


Astonish’d to hide, in the moonbeam he 
flew, 

And screw’d the night-heaven till lost in 
the blue. 

Quesf^s Wake. 

You may take the following ex. 
amples without commentary: 

i< 

The wind that blows, 

Worms itself against his nose, 

Martn, 

Or Boreas, when he scours the snow, 
That skins the plains of Thessaly. 

, WordsvoorhCs DUm* 


Having gone thus far right plea¬ 
santly, we come at last to the fa¬ 
mous land of uninteUigibility—the 
ne plus ultra of our pilgrimage in 
search of the Bathos. In the culti¬ 
vation of that favoured district, many 
are the labourers who have arisen in 
OUT time. 

In illustrating this head, we will 
follow the example of the setting 
sun, proceeding gradually from the 
gloom and indistinctness of twilight, 
to the palpable obscure of midnight 
darkness;—from the mystical and 
visionary flights of Wordsworth, 
which are not altogether devoid of 
some traces of meaning, to the utter 
absurdity of my Lord Thurlow. As 
it would require a more learned per¬ 
son than 1 to write a commentary 
on what is avowedly nonsense, I shall 
on this occasion remain silent, giving 
the passages as they stand in the ori¬ 
ginal, wiuiout note or comment 

The sighs that Matthews drew were sighs 
Of one tired out with fun and madness; 
The tears which came to Matthew’s eyes 
Were tears of light the oil of gladness* 
Yet sometimes, when the secret cup 
Of still and serious thought went round. 
He seem’d as if he drank it up, - 
He felt with spirit so prolbund. 

WnU Sekoolmaeier* 


A little child, a limber ^ph, 

Singing, dancing, tq itself; 

A faery thing, with red round cheeks, 
That ^ways finds, but never seeks. 
Makes such a vision to the sight, 

As fills a father’s eyes with light; 

And pleasures flow in so' thick, so fast, 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
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Must needs express his love's excess, 


With words of unmeant bitterness, &c. 

{^hrUtaheUe, 

But Love, who heard the silence of my 
thoughts. 

Coleridge^ t Ode in imUation of Spenser, 

O'er all my frame shot rapid my thiill'd 
heart. Coleridgt^s Ulffl 36. 

To hear the mighty stream of T^idency, 
Utter ibr^devation of our thoughts, 

4 clear, sonorous voice, inaudible, &c. 

Excursion* 

Thou, thou art not a child of Time, 

But daughter of th* Eternal Prime. 

White Doe, 

Then are we to this fatal passion sworn, 
As innocent as is the balmy air; 

Nay oiten, on the pinions of the mom, 
The angels to her golden rest repair. 

21iurlotv*s Aliheca, 

Very good poetry this for a lord! 
You see that, even in the Bathos, 


QJuly 

llie Aristocracy has its representa* 
tives. 

Thus far, most courteous reader, 
have 1 led thee, through the faery 
land of the Bathos, pointing out, in 
thy progress, and for thy oblectation, 
the pleasant spots that every where 
lie scattered around. Go on in the 
ath I have pointed out, if thou 
ast the courage. Enroll thyself 
under the banners of absurdity and 
nonsense; gird thyself with the 
sharp sword of impudence; and 
fence thyself behind the impenetra¬ 
ble sbield of self-conceit. Then, 
when Milton, and Homer, and the 
Princes of Song, shall be heard of no 
more; and when Colley Cibber, and 
Southey, and the indwellers of Cock¬ 
ayne, shall have usurped their places, 
the Bathos may appoint thee a seat 
in her temple, as one of the many 
advocates^who have laboured in her 
cause. 'i\ S. D. 

GlasgoWy 1823. 
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MY DRAK SIU, 

PEaHAFS you may consider it an 
equivocal compliment, wlien I say I 
do not take you for a rclighso, By 
this expression, 1 mean to designate 
a set of pragmatical, hypocritical, and 
gloomy puritans, who assuming, as 
they do, nmst erroneous and most 
pernicious views of religion, are dic- 
posed to carry these views into the 
most innocent and the most trivial 
of our enjoyments, and thereby to af¬ 
fect the sources of our purest recrea¬ 
tions. , Like all other Editors, you 
are of course a minute and intelligent 
observer of the signs of the times; 
and you must, no doubt, have been 
frequently startled by observing the 
far-spread and almost universal spi- 
'lit m religion which now prevails. 
That spirit is not now confined, as it 
formerly was, in periods when the 
character of the nation was more de¬ 
cidedly of a seiious cast than it is at 
present, to men of high character, or 
of grave and serious deportment. We 
meet with religion, not only in our 
closets, and in our Bible Societies— 
it attacks us even in our drawing* 
rooiQs and assemblies. Our yomig 
ladies, as well as onr old maids, seem 
to be all inspired vnth the spirit of 


conversion. The lively and anima¬ 
ting conversations of the tea-table 
arc banished and put down, and a 
gloomy, serious, aiM burdensome col¬ 
loquy is substituted, which contri¬ 
butes neither to our profit nor a- 
musement. In one word— hinc iUw 
lachrifmw !—our very novels have be¬ 
come infected with this rcUgionhihg 
spirit. A religious novel! Why, 
it is a direct contradiction in terms. 
Novels have been preached against 
by the religious of all ages, and of 
all sects. They were represented as 
equally destructive of the morals and 
dispositions of the w'orld, and as in¬ 
tended only to seduce the young, an^t 
encourage the vicious. These repre¬ 
sentations were not merely directed 
to the mode in which novels were 
written. The plan or principle of 
novel-writing was deprecated and 
abused in the strongest teri^ 1 ne¬ 
ver could see the slight^t gwttld for 
these general declamations gainst a 
class of writings, which, if well con¬ 
ducted, must inevitably be conducive 
to the improvement of society. But I 
can as little perceive any, reason for 
adopting tbiaspecieB of comporition 
as a mMium. for the inctil^atibn of 
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religiouB truths. On the contrary, 1 
see many solid objections to it. 

For my own part, 1 cannot away 
with a religious novel. It seems 
(juite an anomaly in literature. Its 
materials are perfectly heterogeneous, 
and form a hea\'y, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable production,—unprofit¬ 
able, at least, to the reader- What¬ 
ever may be said of its principles and 
its objects, I decidedly disapprove of 
its plan. The writers of such works 
may be actuated by the highest and 
hc'st of motives, a desire to extend 
the knowledge and infiuence of di¬ 
vine truth,—and I am very ready to 
believe, that such are the motives 
which have place in their breasts; 
but are their works calculated to pro^ 
duce the effect they have in view ? 

I do not think they are. On the 
contrary, I am inclined^*to be of 
opinion, that their real tendency is to 
injure the vital interests of religion. 
The sum and substance of iny objec¬ 
tion is, that religion is not a fit or be¬ 
coming subject for the groundwork 
of a novel. Its principles arc too 
dignified—its intenjsts are too mag¬ 
nificent—its objects are far too im¬ 
portant to admit of being moulded 
to the purposes of the novel-writer ; 
and in iiitroduciag them at all to 
our consideration in the course of his 
story, he must inevitably lower their 
sacred character, and weaken their 
influence on the mind of the reader. 
[ have no doubt, as already observed, 
of the honesty of the wi iter's inten¬ 
tions ; and he may see various rea¬ 
sons for throwing his lucubrations 
into the form of a novel. It is very 
obvious, however, that such works 
are likely to give rise to the inference, 
that religion, openly and undisguis- 
i^ly pourtrayed, would either alum 
by its restraints, or fatigue by its dul- 
ncss. They seem to proceed upon 
the principle, that the world must 
be tricked, or wheedled, into being 
religious; and that no better resource 
now reigns, than to assume the dis¬ 
guise o^vorlAings, and of trifling, in 
order to^nd a pl^ce in that heart, or 
to remove a doubt in that judgment, 
which has remained unaffected or un- 
convince<l by the appeals or by the 
reasonings of the philosopher and the 
divine. Works undertal^n on such 
a principle compromisip *ahd lessen 
the dignity of religion. I am so 


deeply impressed with its important 
and sacred character, that I dislike 
all mention of it in the company of 
triflers, and deprecate all discussion 
of it in a trivial or irreverent mood. 
I have sometimes shuddered to hear 
its ^ctrines discussed, and its truths 
arraigned, in a company of tea-table 
chatterers; and, niulio magisy I dis¬ 
approve of its introduction in novels. 
Religion appears to me to be recom¬ 
mended by all that can interest the 
human heart, or infiuence the hu¬ 
man judgment. Its principles re¬ 
quire only to be known and under¬ 
stood, to be thoroughly admired and 
instantly adopted. The importance 
and interest which it possesses to 
every individual, impress it deeply 
and frequently upon his considera¬ 
tion. Its importance is of too great 
magnitude to allow him to rest satis¬ 
fied with a supt'riicial knowledge of 
its doctrines; and its interest is too 
intense and lively to admit of its 
being repressed or fatigued by specu- 
lation or discussion u[u)n such a 
subject. The feelings and the ima¬ 
gination are not alone to be moved 
or excited. It is necessary that the 
judgment should be primarily eon- 
vincod; and how is the judgment 
to be convinced of the reasonable¬ 
ness, suitableness, truth, and general 
excellence of religion I Surely by 
works expressly devoted to the con¬ 
sideration and discussion of religious 
subjects ; and such discussions are 
neither dry, nor dull, nor wearisome. 
Their prodigious importance is suf¬ 
ficient to excite and command the 
attention of all, and these may be 
safely, and with great propriety, left 
to our established religious teachers, 
to the reasonings of the scholar and 
the man of sense. Are these novels 
qualified* or calculated to assist in 
this good work? Do they unfold 
any new illustrations of divine truth, 
or are the examples they exhibit, or 
the sentiments they record, of such 
a tendency and character, as eitlier 
to confirm the good in their virtu¬ 
ous course, or reform the vicious in 
theirs? I do not think they are« 
To the unbeliever or the irreligious, 
they afford matter of scorn and mer¬ 
riment. To the truly religious they 
must be productive of pain, rather 
than of pleasure or of benefit. Take, 
for example, any one, of the many 
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specimens which have been of late 
tnroiiM upon the literary world: 

Happiness/’ Constancy," Rich 
and Poor," ctm multis aliis; and 1 
would just ashj whether any one 
reader of these anomalmi& productions 
rises from their peru^, either a pet* 
ter man, or with a higher or more 
reverential opinion of religious truth? 

1 shall not at present examine them 
particularly, hut perhaps, if you ap¬ 
prove of it, 1 shall take the the trou¬ 
ble, sometime soon, of illustrating 
my opinion by examples. 

1 dare say, Mr Editor, wise and sa¬ 
gacious though you be, youhave often, 
like other people, who do not possess 
the same reputation for wisdom, been 
imposed on, and deceived, by news¬ 
paper puffs, in which a quotation 
from Shakespeare leads us to a most 
impotent panegyric upon Warren or 
Sievwright. If you never tvere so 
imposed on yourself, you must, I 
am sure, have frequently observed 
others in this predicament. With 
what an expression of disappoint¬ 
ment does a newspaper reader finish 
one of these paragraphs 1 have al¬ 
luded to ! I suspect very much it 
will be found, that the feeling pro¬ 
duced by the perusal of a religious 
novel is somewhat similar. The 
mere novel reader is disappointed 
with its dulness and gravity; the 
more serious reader is displeased with 
its levity and buffoonery. If it leaves 
any impression at all, it must be one 
unfavourable to that cause which 1 
am willing to believe the author in¬ 
tended to support. The utmost ef¬ 
fect which 1 do Uiink it is qualified 
to produce, is to superinduce a su¬ 
perficial, but more frequently erro¬ 
neous knowledge of the realities of 
religion. It may indeed be said, 
that many a reader may be.induced 
to open and peruse a serious book, in 
the form, and under the name of a 
novel, who would never think of 
opening one bearing a ^aver title or 
appearance- Even if this were cor¬ 
rect, it appears to me to be a trick 
unworthy of religion; men are not 
to be taken by surprise, on a subject 
of such deep importance. They are 
not to be trepanned unto a conviction 
of the truths of religion; and, as al¬ 
ready remarked, the appearance of 
an^ thing like trick must disgust and 
irritate. Neither is it attended with 


the efficacious^ and important conse¬ 
quences, wliich seem to be contem¬ 
plated. A mere novel reader is not 
likely to be tempted to run through 
such a work, or, if he does, he very 
carefully skims or passes over the 
more serious parts; and after collect¬ 
ing the stofy, and amusing himself 
with the gayer passages, lays aside 
the book, 1 venture to say, with his 
veneration and regard for tlie sacred 
and divine character of religion 
somewhat lessened and impaired : 
readers of a more serious class may 
peruse it probably in a different spi¬ 
rit, and rise from its perusal with a 
different impression; hut would they 
not have perused it with more uninix- 
cd pleasure, and with more decided 
benefit, had its more serious parts 
been unconnected with what is put 
in merelyinterest or amuse ? And, 
besides, such works are not address¬ 
ed, or intended for readers of the 
latter description, who can find 

Sermons in stones, and good in every 
tiling.” 

There is another ground on which 
I would object to these serio-comic 
productions. 1 am very much of 
Gray's opinion, that to lie on a sofa 
and read new nou?ls is one of the 
joys of Paradise. But this cannot be 
said of the works 1 allude to- Reli¬ 
gion is too important and too serious 
to be productive of mere amusement. 
It has its proper place in the world 
of literature, and ought to be treat¬ 
ed of and discussed in a manner be¬ 
coming and suitable to its dignity 
and importance. One resorts to a no¬ 
vel for recreation and delight—not 
for information on disputed points 
of religion. It is as much out of 
place in a novel, as it is in iht 
chit-chat of the vain and the gay. 
It affords me pleasure in one re¬ 
spect, to perceive that religion has 
now-a-days become so fashionable 
and so universal, because it is much 
better to he serious in oun fashions 
than frivolous or wi(ted. i^ut, to 
speak the truth, 1 ^o not much like 
the change. When young and live¬ 
ly, I loved to indulge in the gaiety 
and cheerfulness of youth, and now, 
when 1 am old, 1 love to dwell 
on the delightful retrospection, and 
take pleasute jn seeing the youth of 
the present day sharing the same 
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frolieBomeneBs in ^hich I wnnerly 
particilpated with so much zest. ‘ 1 
loved the quiet seclusion and aerious 
retirement of my closet^ in its regular 
returns,—I loved the ^ood old man 
who impressed o4itiy miqd, with holy 
fervour, the truths of divine religion 
—and, above all, 1 kve^wthe lesson# 
which he taught me.^^Phhags ate 
changed now, atid I dpnot' t^pk for 
the better. Pat be it ftotn me to 
wish to lessen the importance, or li¬ 
mit the influence of religious instruc¬ 
tion; but 1 am afraid that the true 
principle of nj^ion is generally, in 
our days, vei^. much misunderstood. 
It is neither austere, nor gloomy, 
nor disagi^able. It imi^s no 
check on our natural inclinations,, 
unless where they are really wicked 
or sinful—^nor does it proh^ribe wa- 
tilicatioTis, which arc in themselves 
innocent, although, perhaps, neither 
ctlifying nor improving. On the 
contrary, if properly understood, 
and truly felt by its disciples, it 
ought to superinduce a cheerful¬ 
ness much more exhilarating than 
can be produced or derived from any 
mere worldly pleasures. But what 
arc the opinions of our rdigiosi on 
these points ? No4?only are our most 
innocent and rational amusements 
objected to and anathematised, but 
our very novels, the most delightful 
and exquisite of all our enjoyments, 
and, wc are sure—^when kept within 
the bounds of moderation—the moat 
innocent also, are not openly cen¬ 
sured or objected to, but converted 
into extraordinary vehicles for the 
communication of religious improve-' 
ment 1 It would not be so annoying, 
r so disagreeable, to repress novel 
Writing altogether, as thus to deadsn 
s influence, and destroy its efficacy, 
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by a load of rdlgious instruoUbn* It 
is quite clew, that, by,hM^uciUg so 
important and so engrossing a sub¬ 
ject's religion, into this li^ fxA 
beautiful specif of reftdln^, b^to 
the injury dmiiilifeo the religion itselfi 
thefirorldis diOTived of a most ra¬ 
tional and bcusncial source of grati- 
dcatiotu The literary labours of the 
mucl^ risked, and perhap^-Cmwh 
injurra Richmond, arid we 

ponderduB tomes of Hannah Mortrs 
lucubrations, are preferable to this 
insidious kind of composition. 1 
hope 1 will not be misunderstood 
in expressing sentiments like ^ese* 
My objection lies ‘against the intro¬ 
duction of grave, important, and se¬ 
rious matter, into compositions which 
I have been accustomed to resort 
to for the most deli^tful recrea¬ 
tion ; and I found my objections as 
well upon the inconsistent and de¬ 
grading conjunction, which is thus 
made between what is of deep im¬ 
portance and what is merely condu¬ 
cive to amusement, as upon the se¬ 
rious injury which I conceive such 
compositions are calculated to do to 
religion itself. 

I do not therefore conceive this 
an evil of a trifling or unimportant 
nature. 11 is one which, within these 
few years, has become of considw- 
able magnitude, and threatens to in¬ 
undate and overwhelm our strongest 
barriers ^ literary recreation, as well 
as to overturn and de^i^de the 
ciples of our sacred religion. I nave 
been silently, and with regret, watch¬ 
ing the progress of this unsuitable, 
and inconBiderate> and pernicious 
conduct—and I hope a remonsttanco 
like the present, in the spirit of kind 
ness and humanity, will put an im¬ 
mediate stop to the evjL M- 
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In events, perhaps no 

equal {^Riou*f history vie with 
the last mirty yeers of European war 
and dissenrion. The mighty convul¬ 
sions, and the great revolutions which 
we have witnessed during this psjiod, 
have succeeded each other with a ra¬ 
pidity that leaves the rai^ wapt in 
astoi^hment and »wi«r^fowever 
much the philosopher iMr lanient 
VOL. xni. 


those disturbed periods of the world, 
as little conducive to the happiness or 
moral improvement of mankind, it 
cannot bo denied, tl||t they are 
vourable to the ievmjment of great 
mcntel energies, whi^ might Iwve 
slumbe^ for ever in the tran^ii|Uity 
of peace, and to the formation of 
characters which, however they may 
be condemned in the eye of calm rca- 
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son, have ever challengeu the ailmi- 
ration of mankind. It is in those 
times of convulsion and great politic 
cal excitcinentr that all the wring 
spirits of the community are thrown 
loose, as it were, fHRte ,the restraints 
and regular discipline of societyIp 
a season of tranquillity and regular 
government, when every thing is in 
its rig||fe place, and one unifmmvroib 
t^e must be gone through, to reach 
CCTtain objects,—when every one 
must tread the beaten track, dulness 
and talent are more upon a level. (Ge¬ 
nius is obliged to walk by fixed rules. 
The leaden hand of authority weighs 
down the bold aspirations of talent; 
interest is then the only sure road to 
distinction : it is court favour whicli 
unlocks the door of preferment; and 
unless modest merit can contrive to 
get possession of this key, the flowery 
time of hope and activity may wither 
away in vain despondency, or the 
fire of genius may never be kindled, 
but may he allowed to lie dormant in 
the quiet shade of domestic life, and 
in some ordinary occupation. But 
once remove these weights, which de¬ 
press the elastic force of genius— 
once remove the mounds and sluices 
which dam up the waters within 
their old, regular, and well-known 
channels, and the stream issues forth 
in all its irresistible majesty and 
power, sweeping down eviery oppo¬ 
sing obstacle, but enriching, at the 
same time, and fertilizing the earth 
over which it is spread. All the 
great prizes furnished by the lottery 
of society arc then set up to open 
competition; there is no vantage- 
ground in the great arena where the 
struggle is to take place; and in this 
convulsion of the world, every man 
naturally rises to the level of nis ta¬ 
lents and courage. Aspiring talent, 
iar from being kept down, is kindled 
into activity by the prospect of such 
an unbounded field for its exertions; 
society is in a blaze, and sends forth 
a light and a glory which it cannot 
possess in more peaceable times, how¬ 
ever much safer it may then be, as a 
quiet habitatii^to dwell in. Times 
of trouble then afford the choicest 
matojals of history, which, as Gold- 
smll^. remarks, is little else than a 
remster of human misery; its in¬ 
cidents, its character, its various 
scenes, assume, in these periods, a 


brighter and fresher hue. These are 
the seeds which spring up into a rich 
haWest of memoirs, biography, anec¬ 
dotes, until these materials are gra¬ 
dually condensed into a formal nar¬ 
rative by the regular historian. 

Respecting the great events of our 
own times, and the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon, who was the hero of the piece* 
we have ahready had various anec¬ 
dotes, a^agreat store of interesting 
information. They have, however, all 
come from one source, and they have 
all, therefore, one uniform bias; and, 
in order to throw a correct and im¬ 
partial light on many controvertible 
points, we require to have the testi¬ 
mony and opinions of others* The 
work of Las Casas, though ad^^a- 
blc, and as candid and moderaim as 
could have been expected, was still 
necessarily partial to its object; and 
on this account, though even from 
his narrative we might see the true 
state of things, yet many points are 
naturally thrown into the back¬ 
ground, winch more impartial narra¬ 
tors would have brought more pro¬ 
minently forward. It is in this view 
that the present work of General 
Rapp is chiefly valuable, as it ap¬ 
pears to be the production of an inde¬ 
pendent mind, which boldly disap- 
roved of Buonaparte's projects and 
is policy, while he was in the zenith 
of his power,—of one who was no 
flatterer of him during his greaincss, 
and who now calmly states, from the 
retirement of private life, wherein he 
condemned of his character and poli¬ 
cy. General Rapp, it is well known* 
was highly trusted by the Emperor, 
was employed by him in missions* 
and in importantinilitary commands, 
and the fullest reliance was placed on 
hhi talents, devotion, and valour, 
was engaged in the service of the pa- 
laoBi; WAS frequently in close 
intercourse with Buonaparte, in the 
most critical moments of action. Bis 
opportunities, therefore, cannot be 
questioned, and the vi^mi||||^ore us 
contains the result or hiSpserva- 
tions* It is written in a mef and 
vigorous style, rising into ^ animation 
with the subject, and is totally 
voi(j^ of affectation. It seems the ho¬ 
nest effusion of a brave soldier, at¬ 
tached, by every tie of gratitude and 
admirat&l^ .io nis.tpng victorious 
leader, still not blind to those 
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ubviuuB ^ults of liis policy and con¬ 
duct, which terminated in his ruin. 

General Rapp was fortunate 
iiough to attract, in an early mrt of 
luB ca^r, the notice of Deeaix. 
He had served several years in the 
capacity of a subaltern; and the ad¬ 
vanced guard, which was in disorde^^ 
having been quickly r^ed, lie threw, 
him self, with about a h^dted hus¬ 
sars, aniorng t^ ^emy^alroopB. He 
succeeded, vigorous aild well- 

timed attackf ffi driving them back, 
and returned tovered with wounds. 
Dtsaix from dmt moment became 
his patron. He made him his aide- 
de-camp, andj^iii^ed hini with him 
to EgyjM. " Mtd* his death, at Ma- 
req^^monaparte. from his regard 
rcq^pKeaix, appointed Rapp to k 
polf^abqut his own person; and 
from this time he was coysidcred a 
man of importance. He was at¬ 
tached to the person of Napoleon, 
whose character he had therefore an 
opportunity of observing, and which 
he defends from some of the usual 
reproaches thrown upon it. He will 
not allow that he was cither harsh, 
violent, or passionate. Absorbed as 
lie was in business—thwarted in his 
views, he allows that he was fre¬ 
quently impatienj, and liable to great 
inequalities of temper. But these 
sudden and transitory gusts of ca¬ 
price and humour gave way before 
the natural generosity of his temper. 
Besides, he informs us, that there were 
always persons about him to flatter 
him in his^humours, and to add fuel 
to the fire of his anger. Your Ma¬ 
jesty,'’ they would say, is right; 
such a one deserves to be either shot 
or banished; examples arp necessaty 
to the raaintainanoe of Wanquillity.' 
«if contributions were to be levied in 
the enemy's country, and if tw&ty 
millions were wanted, theyi^rould 
have advised him to raise tett ’imore. 
In the same manner they encouraged 
him in aH his schemes, and plunged 
him continual wars; “ and 
thus,^w6^pp, they gave to his 
reign* character of violence quite 
foreim to his cJharacter and habits, 
whicn vme perfectly good-natured 
and gentle." 

The pesent work is in no respect 
a regular .historical narrative.' It is 
merely an account of jthe events in 
which Genercd Rapp was personally 


engaged. He commences with the 
third Austrian war, which broke Mt 
while the troops were encamped at 
Boulogne, and which ended with tlie 
battilb of Austolitz; and evtn df this 
wonderful cMbpign he does not at¬ 
tempt to giv^mby general or com¬ 
prehensive view, but merely tells 
what came under his own observa¬ 
tion- It is well known by what sur* 
vast combinatlDrd Buo¬ 
naparte^ deceiving the Attstriah 
nerals as to the point of his atta^,^ 
succeeded in surrounding their army, 
and finally forced the greater part of 
this immense force to surrender. Our 
author gives a lively account of these 
remarkable events,—of the frightful 
disorder and dismay which reigned 
in the Austrian army,—and, on the 
other hand, of the vigour, animation, 
and confidence, winch inspired all 
ranks among tlie French, and which 
impelled them to the most extraor¬ 
dinary feats of almost miraculous va¬ 
lour. The opposite influences ol’ 
victory and defeat were fully dia- 
playeu in all the operations of the 
two armies; and the French, march¬ 
ing almost night and day, through 
the most dreadful roads, exposed to 
all the inclemencies of cold and wet, 
rushed upon their enemy as tluir 
sure prey, however unequal in num¬ 
bers, and flnaily.destroyed, or made 
prisoners, the wreck of Mack’s fine 
army,.V^ich had escape<l in different 
directiem from Uhn. We have a 
spirited account of the pursuit, and 
(u the vigour and masterly combi¬ 
nations by which such vast results 
were accomplished. Finally, they 
arrived at Austcrlitz, where the war 
was to be concluded. I tie well known, 
that, previous to this action, it was 
part of Napoleon's game to inflame 
the confidence of the Allies to the 
highest pitch, and that he succeed¬ 
ed in decoying them into this snare. 
The battle commenced, and, conm- 
ry to their expectations, the Russiaap 
every where encountered an obeti^fo 
resistance. At last they made a girahd 
effort with their Imperial Guard, and 
succeeded in penetrating one of (ke 
French brigade, which they wdle 
cutting in pieces. General Rapp 
was sent forward by Napoleon, who 
heard the fire of musketry, to recon- 
ndtre, and to n^ke an attack with 
the centre. The following is the ac- 
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count giveniftf the manner in which tated enemy^ from whom slie expe- 
thAr decisive attack was executed: rienced the most harsh and overbear-^i, 


I advanced in good order; I had the 
brkve ^dlohel Morland on my left, and 
General DaUdHagne on myri^t. Do 
you sec,” said 1 to my “ our fHends 
and brothers trampM'W by the enemy ? 
avenge them, avenge our colours.” We 
rushed on the artillety, which was taken. 
The cavalry^ who aw^ted us, was repid* 
sed by iba same shock; th^y fled i» di»% 
osAer» and we, as well os the enemy} tram¬ 
pled over Uie bodies of our. tiOops, whose 
squares had been penetrated. The men 
who had escaped being wounded, were 
rallied. A squadron of home grenadiers 
arrived to reinforce me; and 1 was ena* 
bled to receive the reserves, who came up 
in aid of the Russian guard. We resum- 
cd the attack, which was maintained with 
terrible fiiiy. The infantry dared not 
venture to fire; all was confusion; we 
fought man to man. Finally, the intre¬ 
pidity of our troops triumph^ over every 
obstacle. The Russians fled and disper¬ 
sed. Alexander, and the Emperor of 
Austria, witnessed the defeat. Stationed 
on a height, at a little distance from the 
field of battle, they saw the guard, which 
was expected to decide the victory, cut to 
pieces iy a handfUl of brave men. Their 
guns a^ baggage had fallen into our 
hands, and Prince Repnln was our pri¬ 
soner. Unfortunately, we had a great 
number of men killed and wounded. Colo- 
lonel Norland was no more, and I had 
myself received a sabre wound in the 
h^. I went to render an account of 
this affair to the Emperor, .broken 
sabre, my wound, the blood with whicl: 

1 was covered, the decided advantage we 
had gained with so small a force over the 
enemy’s chosen troops, ineiniwd Napoleon 
with the idea of the picture which was 
painted by Genud^ 

The battle of Austerlitz produced 
the peace of Presburg, and Napo¬ 
leon was all-powerful in Europe. 
During tliis short, but memorable 
year, l^ussia temporized ; but her 
conduct wag soon decided, by the va- 
Tud events of the campaign, ^po- 
Mm, however, penetrated her policy, 
flw^lainly saw that her friendship 
the consequence of his success; 
that she was waiting for the ma¬ 
turity of eientSi to declare herself 
^her Ids ally or his enemy; and he 
accordingly took from her part of her 
territories. The l^uflsians became 
irritated, and a new war approached* 
The battle of J^a was feugnt, which 
laid PrusBia at the feet of her irri- 


ing conduct; and thus was laid the 
foundation of that mortal enmity 
which has ever since prevailed be¬ 
tween the Prussians and the French. 
Prussia had now to suffer a long 
train o^indignities, from the inso¬ 
lence ojTiter victorious enemies, who 
were quartered on her subjects, and 
lost no opportunity of mwng them 
feel thefir degradadon. Iliis was a 
part of the policy of Napoleon, or 
ratlicr it proceeded from the irrita¬ 
tion of his teinTOr, which appears to 
have been highly incensed against 
Prussia. The army advance to 
Potsdam, where Napoleon’s head¬ 
quarters were estaWshed. Pfljp td 
was entered,—thO jbsttles 0 f<|nKu 
and Friedland toA‘;^ace,—aMwice 
was condaded. In entering Inland, 
the army encountered the most 
grievous fatigues and privations. 
The French soldiers disliked the 
country extremely. They could nei¬ 
ther procure bread nor water- They 
had learned the following four words^ 
which they said constituted the whole 
Polish language; Kleba ? niema ; 
vota ? Sara:—Some bread ? there is 
none ; some water P wc will go and 
fetch it.” These wgrds gave occasion 
to the following anecdote, which 
shews Na]>oleon’s capacity for ruling 
the minds of his troops, and keeping 
them in good humour; 

Napoleon one day passed by a column 
of infantry in the neighboui hood of Na- 
siclsk, Mhere the tn)(>ps were inhering ihr 
greatest privatinnH,on acc'oaiu of the mud, 
which prevent^ed theariival of provision ■». 

Papa, kleba?” e\c1aimcd a soldiei. 

Niema,’* replied the Emperor. Tlie 
whole column burst into *i fit of laughter : 
they asked for nothing more. ^ 

florae severe actions were fought 
in li^ ouc of these. General 

Rapp, wlio was sent to dislodge the 
enemy from a wood, had his left arm 
broken by a nmsket bullet. He was 
removed to Warsaw, where^ was vi¬ 
sited by Napoleon. C^thijK&it the 
General gives the followinglRount; 

Napoleon arrived there on tile Ist Ja- 
nuary, and he did me the honour to come 
and see me. ‘‘ Well, Happ,” said he, 

you are wounded again ; mid on your 
unlucky arm, too.” Ft was the ninth 
wound which, 1 l^id received on mv left 
arm, and the Euipcior therefoi|( called it 
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my unlucky wondery Sire,*’ 

sa^d 1; we arc alwa^ amidst battles.” 
We shall pertiups have done lighting,*^ 



MM. Boyer and Yvan di^ssed my 
wound in his presence. Wheri Napoleon 
saw that the tene was really broken, he 
said, His arm must be amput^^. He 
is now very ill; and this wound^ Il^y bd'' 
Miis death.” ^ M. Boyer smiled, and said, 

Vour would go to6 hutily to 

work i the Creneral.Ui young and i^rous, 
we shall Cure SiirL”-*.“ 1 hope,” said I; 

this is not the last time you will have 
occasion to make me suflkr martyrdom.” 

In order to re^tablisli Iris health, 
General Rapp wgl now sent to the 
go^l^ment of with instruo- 

ti(rai|M‘of the ^mldeat description. 
NaPomi passed rarongh Dantaic on 
the 2iik May. He expend that 
this new acquisition would anord him 
the most immense resources, particu¬ 
larly in specie; and he gave ^pp 
the strictest orders to collect the con¬ 
tributions, which amounted to twenty 
millions, and which were afterwards 
extended to thirty millions, in conse¬ 
quence of the treaty. Any means he 
was empowered to resort to, in order 
to make good the contributions; in 
other words, to plunder and ruin the 
wretched inhabitants; and such pro¬ 
ceedings took place in consequence, 
as must raise our detestation of those 
tyrants, who could so coolly consign 
a peaceable country to cruel and law¬ 
less extortion- To collect the con¬ 
tribution was found impossible ; and 
the effect of such an extravagant 
ini])OBilion, was to place the people 
at the mercy of their plunderers. 

Sometimes (says Rapp) one mea¬ 
sure of severity was resorted to, and 
^inetimes another. Thu common 
people, as well as the richest 9hd 
most considerable citizens, wero.iG^ 
(breatened in their turns.'* What a 
..ystem of detestable tyranny and 
cruelty is hero disclosed 1 We have 
not, to beaure, all the details, which 
would Jl bigbly instructive; but 
wc qgi^P^sily figure all the cohl- 
hlooded somies of oppression and 
cruelty, which would take place un-* 
der the unbounded license thus given 
to military robbery. General Rapp 
appears to have mitigated the rigour 
of his orders. Jlc could pot consent 
to be lhcif^>ent of such rapacity and 


cruelty; and he extorted Arom Pant- 
zic, under the mild re^me of martial 
law, only thirteen millions. Is it 
wonderful that the population of 
those oppressed countriWg^oi^ have 
risen in a masa'^i^nst their tyrants, 
who so cruelly hpisad the rights of 
conquest? The determined reidstance 
which afterwards broke out against 
the ovei^own ^wer of Buonaparte^ 
afjite the destruction of his aitey in 
Russia) was the consequence of Us ' 
previouscrud and impolitic exactions, 
and of the continental system, and 
the destruction of commerce which 
spread universal misery, and brought 
the evil to its height. All these 
measures, it appears, were strondy 
condemned by General Rapp, iimo 
warned him of their consequences, 
and of the general rising w^hich was 
threatened in Germany. Napoleon, 
who disliked anticipations of evil, 
turned a deaf ear to his admonitions, 
and replied, that the Germans were 
dogs 'mich would bark, hut would 
not bite. He found, when it was too 
late, that (general Rapp's words were 
faithfully falhlled, and that the in¬ 
habitants of the Conquered countries, 
whom his oppressions had raised up, 
were his most formidable aiul his 
most inveterate enemies. Rapp, how- 
ever, would not execute the conti¬ 
nental system in all its rigour. Ifc 
refused to bum English goods, by 
which he would have utterly ruined 
tlic inhabitants of Dantzic; and he 
was in the habit of conniving at the 
entrance and the sale of contrabanil 
goods, as they were called—the com¬ 
merce in which he found absolutely 
necessary for the subsistence of the 
people. With one hand to abstract 
their wealth, and with the ether to 
ruin their trade, which were, how¬ 
ever, tlie orders he received, would 
have set before his eyes such wretch¬ 
edness and discontent, that he could 
not encounter it. He could not 
bear to live amid the cries of nd* 
sery, and to hear for ever 
ing in his ears^ the curses of th^ 
who were brou^t to vuin by his un¬ 
feeling policy. Sapp read in these 
curses the earnest of mture vcngeanccj^, 
slow, but sure; a bloody arrear run¬ 
ning up against him, until the fatal 
day of tenoning which was soon to 
come.. In civilized Europe, the op- 
pn'ssor may strut his hour upon tne 
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8ti^e^$ InU^hc is sure to be brought 
dpwti at last. The enlightened rea¬ 
son of mankind capnot bo for ever 
provoked, mth impunity; and .those 
who, in mix a state-of things, trust 
entirely to force foj^,^inaintaining vio¬ 
lent wrong, will, ^eihe day ortOthef^ 
pa-edve their mistake. Some ialw 
at^ they will make in the long-run—* 
some fatAl mischance vdU befall them 
in fluctuating course of human 
iffiiirs^ add then will be poured upon 
their devoted heads the whole ac¬ 
cumulated wrath of outraged hu¬ 
manity. They will fall, and there 
will be none to help them; but their 
enemies will cluster round them, and 
trample them down. The Holy Al¬ 
liance should think in time of this 
awful lesson, which all history holds 
out for their instruction. Mankind 
may for a time be home down under 
physical force; but no chains can 
bind the human mind; and where, 
by galling and wide-extended opjares- 
iHon, an intense symmtfay is created 
between many minds, the valiant 
arm will not be long wanting to se¬ 
cond the impulse of the heart. Sooner 
or latdr, the gathering storm will 
rush forth, and lay prostrate all that 
stands in its way. 

Napoleon appears to have enter¬ 
tained great prejudices against the 
IVussiaiis, and to have treated them 
accordingly. He said, in one.of his 
letters, Overlook nothing in the 
Trussians; they must not be'allowecl 
to raise their heads.'* In these feel¬ 
ings Rapp acknowledges that he, for a 
long time, participate, and that he 
behaved to the Prassians with great 
severity. But he gradually relaxed 
in this unjust rigour. Both sides,^' 
he adds, began to lay aside their 
mutual animosides, and confidence 
was re-established." He wrote to 
this effect to Napoleon, in order to 
soften his seventy. He Udd him 
that the King and the Gov^ment 
never ceased to recommend that re¬ 
signation to the people which misfor¬ 
tune renders indrspensable. The first 
intelligence of the disaster of the 
Frentm arms in Spain awakened the 
^ flame which was but half extinguish¬ 
ed, and violently agitated the jnMic 
mind. General Rapp informed Na¬ 
poleon of this; but lie, disliking the 
rt'vival of painful recollections, and 
uiipleasing anticipations of the fu¬ 


ture, replied to Jfiin, Germans are 
not Spaniards; the character of the 
German bears no resemblance to that 
of ^ Jerce Catali^an." 

^^oleon went to Spain, where he 
overthrenf- all that was opposed to 
him. He was recalled by the fourtli 
Aust^p war, which had now be¬ 
gun, pd was forced to come to the 
assistance of Bavaria, threatened by 
Austria. Rapp found at Land- 
shut, after gaining tnV'^ctory at 
Ratisbon. He was drUly received by 
the Emperor, with the following ad¬ 
dress: 

4 

“ How wyour Prussians and Dant- 
ziekers get on ? Yoamiglit to have made 
the latter pay me what they, owai^mc. 
You see we have all 
Spain; I still enou||k^^ to 

beat the Austrians.** I felt thi^^mton. 

The Srmy marched on Vienna. 
The battle of Esslingen took place, 
where thousands of brave men lost 
their lives; the French army was in 
a most perilous position, when Ge¬ 
neral Rapp, who was sent forward 
to reinforce Count Lobuu, advised 
him to attack the advanced coluinns 
of the enemy, and drive them back 
at the point of the bayonet. This 
attack succeeded. The village of 
Esslingen was caftied, and the safety 
of the army ensured, lii this at¬ 
tack General Rapp bore a conspicu¬ 
ous part, and received tlie marked 
approbation of Napoleon. The bat¬ 
tle of Wagram was fought, and nego- 
ciations were afterwards commenced. 

Buonaparte was generally in good 
humour, of which we have the fol¬ 
lowing specimen: 

One day I was soliciting him for the 
promotion of two officers: I will nut 
n^ke BO many promotions,'* said hr; 
** Serthier has already made me do too 
in that way.*’ Then, turning to 
Lauriston, Lauriston,*' said he, ** wc 
did not get on so fast in our time, did 
we ? I continued for mon^cars in the 
rank of Lieutenant !**—That may be, 
Sire, but you liave since mad^p famous¬ 
ly for your lost time.”—H^Upghcd at 
my repartee, and my,re<|uest granted- 

The n^ociations proceeded slow¬ 
ly, and'Germany groaned under the 
heavy load of supporting the fo¬ 
reign troops. One sentiment of ven¬ 
geance was now beginning |o ani¬ 
mate men's minds,—conspiracies werr 
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set on foot,—^plots wore discovered,-— 
iificl Najioleoii’s mind was disquieted 
by agitating rumours. In the in|dst 
uf all this, a sid^ar drcurastfl^ce 
ocL‘urre(t, well calculated to awaken, 
in his mind, not merely a salutary 
terror for his life, but doubts as to 
the ]>(>licy of that warlike ^aomse he 
was ])ursuing. A young nian, who 
'^])proached near the person of Napoi* 
leoii, on prince that he wished to 
present a petition to him^ having ex- 
eited some suspicions,was apprehend¬ 
ed, and a large carving-knife was 
found concealed in his pocket. The 
i'ollowing particulars of tMs singular 
htory, which is also mentioned in the 
Journal of Las Casas, we shall give 
in CtMidwl RappV own words. Jle- 
ing'^^lijNmght befun^e Napoleon, the 
narration proceeds: 

The presence of Nrtpoleon made not 
the least impression on him, but he sa¬ 
luted him respectfully. The blmperor 
asked him whether he could s))eak French, 
and he replied, in a firm tone, “ Very lit¬ 
tle.*' Napoleon then directed me to ask 
him, in his name,the following questions: 
—Where were you born “ In 
Nauinburgh.**—“■ What is your father ?” 
—A protestant minister.”—How old 
are you ?*’—am eighteen years of age.” 
—What did you I'lteiid to do with the 
knife?”—“ To kill ytm.”—“ You are 
iiuid,yoiiiig man; you are an llluminatua** 
—1 am not mad; and 1 know not what 
is meant by an illu7ninatttsy^^*‘ You are 
sick, then.”—I am not sick; on the 
contrary, I am in good Iicalth.”—Why 
did you wish to tissassinate me ?”—** Be¬ 
cause you have caused the irnsfortunes of 
rny country.”—Have I done you any 
harm You have done harm to me 

us well as to all Germans.”—By whom 
were you sent ? Who instigated you to 
this crime?”—“Nobody. I determined 
IT) take your life, from the conviction that 
f should thereby render the highest s;^- 
V ice to my country and to Europe*’— 

Is this the first time you ever saw me ?” 
—“ I saw you at Erfurt, at the time of 
the iiiterviolV.**—“ Old you then intend 
ii> ussassi^tc me?”—“ No; I thought 
that yoqflMuld no longer wage war in 
GermanyY^I was then one of your most 
ardent admirer8.”Jt-“ How long have 
y<iu been in Vienna “ Ten days.**— 
“ Why did you so long defer the execu¬ 
tion of your design I came to 

Schoenbrunn a week ago; but the parade 
wus over when I arrived, and 1 postpon¬ 
ed the*cxecution of my design until ^is 
d-iy 1 tell you, you are either mad 


or sick.**—Neither the One nor the 
other.*’—“ Desire (.orvisart to come 
here-”—“ Who U Corvisart “ He is 
a physician^**' I relied.—“ 1 have no 
ne^ of him.*’ ' We rcnrkfdlUed Bil^t un¬ 
til the doctor arliyed- St. * * * evinced 
|fae utmost indMiinmce. At length Cor¬ 
visart made his appearance. Napolctm 
directed him to feel the young man's 
pulse* “ Am not 1 quite wdl. Sir 

He is in very good health,** sidd the 
doctor, addressing himself to the Empe* 
nv—“ I told you so,” said St. * • 
with an air of satisfaction. 

Napoleon was embarrassed by the un¬ 
concerned manner of the ofi’endcr. 

You are a wild enthusiast,*’ said he; 
“ you will ruin your family. I am will¬ 
ing to grant your life, if you ask pardon 
for the crime which yOu intended to com¬ 
mit, and fbr which you ought t6 be sor¬ 
ry.**—“ I want no pardon,” replied St. 
• • •; “I feel the deepest regret for not 
having executed my design.*’—“ You 
seem to think very lightly of the commiN* 
sion of a crime“ To kill you wtmlil 
not have been a crime, lait a duty.”— 

Whose portrait is that that was found 
upon you “ It is the portrait of a 
young lady to whom 1 am attached.”— 
•* She will l»e very much distressed to 
hear of the unhappy situation in which 
you are placedShe will regret I o 
hear that 1 have not succeeded. Stic de¬ 
tests you no less than I do.”—“ Would 
you not l)c gratefbl were I to pardon 
you 1 would, notwithstanding, seize 
the first opportunity of taking your life.” 

Najioleon was confounded. He order¬ 
ed the prisoner to l)c led away ; and then 
entered into conversation with us, and 
said a great deal on the subject of the i/- 
luriiinati. In the evening he sent for me, 
and said: “ The circumstance that oc- 
curretl to-day is very extraordinary. The 
plots of Berlin and Weimar ore at the 
bottom of this affiiir.”—I rci>ellcd these 
suspicions. Women ate caj)al»le of any 
thing,” resumed Napoleon.—“ Neither 
man nor woman connected with those 
two c(mrts,” 1 replied, “ would ever con¬ 
ceive the idea of so atrocious a crime*”—— 
“ Recollect the aflair of SchilL”—“ It 
bears no resemblance to a crime like this*” 
—“ You may say what you please, Ge¬ 
neral, but 1 know I am no favourite cither 
at Berlhf or Weimar.**—“ That’s very 
true: you cannot reasonably expect to be 
a favourite at either of those courts. But 
because they dislike you, does it follow 
that they woul^ assassinate you ?” 

Buonaparte had observed that the 
people of Vienna were more unfa¬ 
vourable to the French than in tbeir 
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fonoQ^ camlpaij^ns. Rapp observed to 
faiai, that despair had jtwntribul^ 

S eatly to produce ^is jlwing^ alid 
at the people we^e everywhere 
tired Jdf them and therr Victories. The 
Emperor, he obser|^ did not like 
this sort of reflecdotis'. He waefn^ 
rious also a^Ust the Russians, be- 
cause of their shuffling and insinq^ 
conducti and resolved to be revenged 
^ 'J'hus, passion began to 

take the lead in his councils, and 
thus was he blindly impelled, under 
its influence, to bis ruin. How could 
he imagine that either the Russians 
or the Prussians would be sincere in 
fixing on their neighbours the iron 
yoke of French oppression, which 
they themselves were to share with 
them ? This, they saw, was rivetting 
^beir own chains, and they no doubt 
‘flayed the part of allies to Napoleon 
with a very bad grace. To be angry 
at this was folly, and the effect of 
blind passion, which' was beginning 
to gain the ascendant over him, and 
which seems, indeed, to have formed 
]>art of the plan of Providence for his 
destructi(U). 

The great public measure, agitated 
after rlie close of the Austrian war, 
was the Imperial divorce, to which 
measure Rapp was not friendly, 
and, in consequence, fell into some 
disgrace. He gives the following 
reason for his aversion, which does 
honour to his heart: 

1 felt fur Josephine, who had always 
proved herself amiable, simple, and unas¬ 
suming. She was banished to Malmai- 
son: I frequently visited her, and she 
made me the confidant of her sorrows. 
I have seen her weep for hours together; 
she spoke of her attachment for Buona¬ 
parte, for so she used to call him in our 
presence. She regretted the close of her 
splendid career : this was veiy naturoL 

Rapp was sent to take the com¬ 
mand of Dantzic, where a nuiu^ous 

S rrison was soon apcmnulated,which, 
nays, displeased him, as it imposed 
a heavy burden on the already-op¬ 
pressed inhabitants. But no feeling 
of this nature seemed to stop the 
march of Napoleon's measures, and 
Happ had a difficult part to act; 
tween his own feelings for the suf¬ 
fering inhabitants, aiw the^rigour of 
his htstructions. He refund, how¬ 
ever, to carry into effect the conti¬ 
nental system. The following is the 


striking account he gives of the state 

the public mind : 

* 1^0 cpotinental and the rigo¬ 

rous' measures eiOfHoyipd 1^ Ni^leon in 
the north Qj^Germaiiy, excited more and 
more dissa^fiUction. The people were 
exasperated. 1 was frequently applied to 
for repdi^on their situation : 1 described 
them such as they really were—oppress¬ 
ed, rpiued, and ^ivett to^|h^. l^t uxtre- 
mity. ! pointed out those' secret socie- 
tics, in which the whole nation was en¬ 
roll^, where hatred brooded on ven¬ 
geance, and desfuiir collected and com¬ 
bined her plans. But Napoleon looked 
upon those,SPBieties with contempt, lie 
little knew the character of the (lermaus, 

Rapp, on being applied 
opinion of whatj||ie Frcx^l^l^s 
would do in the of 
ses, answered, That thc^ would 
all turn d^aiiist the French—that the 
Russians and Germans would rise in 
a mass to throw off the yoke—that a 
crusade would be set on foot—that 
even the King of Bavaria ivould jbin 
the coalition, and the King of Sax¬ 
ony would he forced to the same sub' 
by his subjects.” With this report 
Napoleon was much displeased, and 
sent it to Marshal Davoust, whom he 
directed to notify his displeasure, add¬ 
ing, that he was greatly astonished 
that one of his aide-de-camps should 
have written such a letter. Rapp 
was accordingly out of favour for a 
considerable time. When Buonaparte 
obliged the King of Prussia to send 
to Magdeburgh all the prohibited 
merchandize whicli had been confis¬ 
cated at Kunigsberg, Rapp, and M. 
de Clerainbaut, addressed him, in the 
most urgent tone, not to persevere in 
•such measures, which were calcula¬ 
ted to exasperate the whole nation. 
Bitt these remonstrances were no*t 
attended to. Napoleon was blinded 
by Ms passions, and under their in¬ 
fluence, he plunged into the Russian 
war. 

The grand army was l^eady on 
the Vistula, and Buonrag^^ 
afterwards arrived. Ra||Fwas a- . 
mong the first persons whom he saw, 
and the following is the account of 
what passed: 

He was fatigued, and in consequence 
the King of Naples and 1 withdrew. I 
was recalled in a moment, and 1 remain¬ 
ed with the Em^ieror while he dfessed. 
Hnsked me several questions respecting 
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the duty of the fortress. When he was 
dressed, Qi|d his valet-dc-choaibre 
left ihe room, he said, Well, Gcnmju' 
lla^, the PrusskCMi) have become olfr al¬ 
lies, nn#the Austadanii’^ill shor^ he bo 
too.” “ ITnfoitanately, replied T, 

u'e do a great deal of allies ; 

1 TQCA^vc complaints agidnst bur troops 
irom ull quarters.” That hi ^^iher^y ft 
IKiRsiiig clo^d,” said he: f ^all see 
Svlietlicr AMlnder really intends to go to 
war ; I w'nr'iifvoid it if I can.” Then, 
ehanjiring the conversation all at once, he 
said, bid yoft observe how queer Murat 
lookod ? he seems ill.” 1 replied, “ No, 
Sire, lie is nut ill, liitt out Of humour.”.— 
'*• Why out of humour he; “ is 

he not gatisded with hetti^'iCing ?”— 
I}tt sa^s, lie is not a King.”—Why, 
he act like a fool? lie 
oupHiTO be a R||i^hmun, and not a 
Voapol^n.” * 

Tn the evening Rapp supped with 
the Emperor, when the following 
striking conversation took place, in 
which it will be seen what honest 
advice was thrown away tipon the 
infatuated Emperor: 

Tn the evening 1 had the honour to sup 
with Napoleon, the King of Naples, and 
the 1’rincc do Ncufchalel. Before we sat 
down tu table, wc conversed on the sub¬ 
ject uf the war wlthjRussia:. wc were In 
the saloon. The Emperor suddenly per¬ 
ceiving a marble bust on a bracket, said, 
“ Whose head is that?” Sire,” I re¬ 
plied, *•*' it is the Queen of Prussia’s.” 

So, General Kat)p, you keep tlie bust 
of the fair Queen in your house: she did 
not like me.” ‘‘ Sire,” I replied, I 
presume I may be allowed to possess the 
bust of a pretty woman z besides, she is 
the wife of a King who is now your ally.” 

Napoleon maintained silence for a long 
time: M length he suddenly asked bow 
tar it was from Dantzic to Cl|diz ? *•*’ Too 
flsr, Sire,” I replied. “ Ah 1 I under¬ 
stand you, General,” said he; but we 
shall be further off* a few months hence.'* 
—“ So mucb'the worse,” I added. The 
King of Naples and the Prince dc Neuf- 
chatel did^ftot B|)eak a word* I see. 
Gentlemen,” stud Napoleon, that you 
do not wBTi The King 6f Naples 

does not fu^to leave his bcautUUl king- 
clon), Berthier wishes to hunt at Gros 
Bnis, and General Rap{> longs to be back 
to his superb hotel in Paris.” I must 
confess,* I observed, Sire, that your 
Majesty has not spoiled me; I know very 
little of the pleasures of the capitaL” 
Mumt and Berthier continued to,;iA- 
serve profound silence: they sGi*med> to 
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be piqued at something. After 
thOT told* me that 1 had done tq 
mak as l^d tft^Napoleun. But,” ro^ 
l^ed I, **yoaroot^ nut have allowed 
itife to speak alorte.” 

Of the RuflBfftt] campaign,—the 
advance of the French on tho 
Russians, we have m animat- 
account. The troops were great- 
I]p tetarded among the how Fo- 
land, in which every tmng sunk. 
But they were animated with the en¬ 
thusiastic recollections of former a- 
chieveincnts, and nothing stopt them. 
They advanced through swamps, and 
forests, and sceues of savage aspect. 
We have the following account of 
the battle of Smolensko: 

The afihir of Smolcnsko took place. 
The battle was obstinate, the cannonade 
violent. The Russians, taken in flank, 
:md enflladed, were defeated. They 
could not defend those walls which so 
many times had witnessed their victo¬ 
ries t they evacuated them; but the 
bridges and public buildings were a prey 
to the flames. The cluirches in pardcu* 
lar poured out torrents of Arc and smoke. 
The domes, the spires, and the multitudu 
of small towers whic^ arose above the 
conflagration, added to the ellbct of the 
picture, and produced those ilUdcfmed 
emotions which are only to be fdt on the 
held of battle. We entered the places 
It was half consumed, of a barbarous ap¬ 
pearance, encumbered with the bodies of 
the dead and wounded, which the flames 
had already reached. The six^ctacle vifas 
frightful. What miseries follow in the 

train of glory! 

« 

Here U was that the intrepid 
Junot wavered, and hesitated to ad*- 
vance, in order to cut off the retreat 
of the Russians, and thus lost the 
rank of Marshal, which this success** 

■ ful achievement would have gained 
for him. 

The. army continued its move¬ 
ments, the Russians retiring as Uie 
French advanced. A stand was 
made at Borodino, and after 
noitriug the enemy, Buona^ke ^ 
made preparations for a g^eral bat¬ 
tle. Rapp was sent^ forward to re¬ 
connoitre, and was driven back with 
grape-shot. NaMleou went himself, 
and met with a like reception. Night 
came. General Rapp was in atten¬ 
dance 1n~^Napoleon’8 tent, wbeie he 
slept. There was a thin partition of 
cloth betwixt him flud tho Emperor, 

M 
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‘#hom he frequently wAked, to give pies. General Rapp waf; sent to take 
in reBi^rts and accounts from tl>e ad- the command of the division of Ge- 


in r^rts and accounts from tl>e ad** 
^hcOd posts, all proviDK ^that 
ILus^ns were to 

Attack. TIi!|^ follbwingia an accoum 
of took place afterwards: 

At three in the morning he cSUsd M 
talet»de-chambre, and made him brii^ 
some punch; 1 had, the honour of 
somew^h hto. He ask^ me if l 
alM'WmlP'l answered, that the 
wraa already cold, that 1 had often 
awaked^ He said, We shall have an 
affair to-day with this famous Kutusdw. 
You recollect, no doubt, that it was he 
who commanded at Braunau, in the cam¬ 
paign of Austerlitz. He remained three 
weeks in that place, without leaving his 
chamber oncc» He did not even get on 
horseback to sec the fortifications. Ge¬ 
neral Benigsen, though as old, is a more 
vuprous fellow than he. 1 do not know 
wny Alexander has not sent this Hano¬ 
verian t6 replace Barclay.*’ He took a 
glass of punch, read some reports, and 
added, Well, Rapp, do you think that 
Tve shall manage our concerns properly 
to-day There is not the least doubt 
of it. Sire; we have exhausted all our re¬ 
sources, we ore obliged to conquer.” Na¬ 
poleon continued his discourse, and rc- 
p^ed, Fortune (is a liberal mistress; I 
have often said so, and begin to exjicri- 
cnce it.”—Your M^esty recollects that 
you did me the honour to tell me at 
Smolensko, that the glass was full, that 
it must be drunk ofll”—“ It is at present 
the case more than ever: there is no time 
to lose. The army, moreover, knows its 
situation: it knows that it can only find 
proviidons at Moscow, and that it has not 
more than thirty leagues to go. This 
poor army is much reduced, but what re¬ 
mains of it is good; my guard, besides, is 
untoudied.” He sent for Prince Berthicr, 
and transacted business till half past five. 
We mounted on horseback: the trumpets 
sounded, the drums were beaten; and as 
soon as the troops knew it, there was no¬ 
ticing hut acclamations. 


command of tlie division of Ge- 
^jMAl Campans, wlio had'^ust been 
^mmded ; it had al^ady taken one 
of raCt^nirencl^ Wsitiona of the 
enemy; and‘ w^s in confusion. Be¬ 
ing rmlied^il^d^ever, the troops rush¬ 
ed headlorigdh the enemy. Infan¬ 
cy and Mvalry charged from one ex¬ 
tremity dr the line to the ; and 
accordihg to General he had' 

never seen such a carnk^. I'hc 
enemy were finally driven back ; 
and General Belliard, reconnoitring 
a wood at some diatance, perceived 
the road covered with troops and 
convoys, viitbh were retreating. He 
instantly sent word to the Empe¬ 
ror, who hesitated, observing, 1 
do not sec sufficin^y clear 
chess-board.” Thf opportunity'ws 
gone, andj;he Russians was prepar¬ 
ing to renew the attack. The fol¬ 
lowing doses the account of this 
dreadful action: 

The Russian guard was advancing; in¬ 
fantry, cavalry, all were coming up to re¬ 
new the attack. The General had only 
time to collect a few pieces of cannon. 

Grape-shot, grape-shot, and nothing 
but grape-shot,” he said to the artilkrj'- 
men/ The firing began; its effect was 
terrible; in one instant the ground was 
covered with doad. TAfe shattered column 
was dissipated like a shadow. It did not 
fire one shot. Its artillery arrived a few 
moments after; we got possession of it. 
The battle was gained, but the firing was 
still terrible. The balls and shuts were 
pouring down by ray side. In the space 
of one hour I wi^ struck four times, first 
with two shots rather slightly, then with 
a bullet on the left arm, which carried 
away the sleeve of my coat and shiri dose 
to the skin. I was then at the bead>,of the 
iixty-first regiment, which I hod kriown 
in Upper Egypt. Tttere were a few 
cers present who were there ; it was rather, 
singular to meet here. I soon received a 
fourth wound; a ball struck, me on my 


The action, it is well known, was 
o]^DfteIy contested. The Rus* 
numerous, and covered 
with^Ventrenchnients. They were 
broken, however, by the impetuosity 
of Ney’s attack, and three redioubts 
were carried. Fresh troops imme- 
' diately came up; confusion b^an 
in the French ranks ; two dE tbe re¬ 
doubts were lost, and the la^y^^as in 
dangor^ and was only savedny the 
desperate efforts of the King of Na- 


left hip, and threw me headlong from my 
horse-it was the twenty-second. 1 was 
obliged to quit the field of baUfe; I in¬ 
formed Marshal Ney of it; bistroqps were 
mixed ^ith mine* > 

General Dessaix, th| only general of 
that division who was not wounded, suc¬ 
ceeded me; a moment after he hod his 
arm broken ; Friant was not wounded till 
afterwards. 

1 was dressed by the surgeon of Napo¬ 
leon,,«whcl also«came himself to visit^e. 
” Is then,^’ always your turn ? How 





are tiling* going ou ?*’ ^*8ire, 1 beli 
lliut you viill be obliged to make 
^aufd ehorge.'* 1 shall take goo^ 

not to dfj^ RO. I <1** 

itroyed.' 1 ajqii gain m bottle 

u-illioiit its taking'0 

rhurge in effbet, witb me:^ception of 
t hirly pieces of f!annon,wliicb'did wondc^. 

The day ended; fifty t{^$^|&nd men 
Jay on the of bOttle. A mtS^tude of 
generals ’’iilte and wounded: we 
liad furty^’^^led. We mode some pri- 
sunors, took some pieces of canAon ; this 
icsult did not ^mpensate for the losses 
tvliieh it had cost tfS. 

The army soon afterMk^ entered 
Moscow, which speedily hccanie a 
prey to the dames#, The C^neral gives 
aufgplercstiiig auiii^nt of this awful 
catattro]phc> and'^ the risks which 
lie ruu in esca^ni^ from t^e place^ 
weak and wounded as he was. 

On the course which was now to 
be taken, the destinies of the world 
may he said to have hinged. Buona¬ 
parte delayed ; ho was amused with 
the shew of ucgociatioiis, which were 
only meant to deceive him, and to re¬ 
tard a retreat which was now become 
inevitable, and which the approach 
of the winter season rendered dange¬ 
rous. Many officers of Napoleon's 
army were not, ho^^ever, ddedved by 
these false appearances. General 
Narbonne, who was sent by Napo¬ 
leon to inquire after the health of 
General llapp, often said to him, 
like many others in the army, that 
the Kiiiperor was wrong in calcula¬ 
ting on peace ; that they were not in 
a condition to dictate terms, and fi¬ 
nally, which appears, indeed^ an un- 
aiiswcr^le argument, that the Rus¬ 
sians him not sacrificed their capital > 
to accept disadvao^geous terms. 
*^*rhey are amusing us, (he added,) 
in order to take their revenge, and to 
liave a finer game." General Kipp 
endeavours to excuse Napoleon for 
tins false step, on the ground of his 
having particular information. But 
the destniptipfi of Moscow cm^t to 
have been sfifficient evidence, to him 
of the hostile poli^ of'^ltus^a. No 
nation ever would'flave consented to 
make the conflagration of its capital 
the prelude to a dishonourable peace, 
which was not the proper sequel to 




Shmfice was resolved on, in order ta 

army, it was tw 
ight of w^fhesa to trust 1^ 
riBl^»ery tihanoes of iicgociatiw; and 
it is inconceivable NI^Icou 

should have fallen into so obvious a 
" The policy of Russia was de- 
mainbd and consistent. She burns 
capital, in order to dislodge the 
<Sf^y, and she decoys him; by &e 
litre of a false negociation, into a Ji- 
tal delay. In the mean time, the 
winter sets in, and his retreat be¬ 
comes perilous, if not impracticable. 
Thus Napoleon is strangely deceived 
by the artifice which many others 
saw through, and his army is de¬ 
stroyed ; and thus is laid the founda¬ 
tion of his ruin. From the plain and 
unanswerable fact of the burning of 
the capital, he ought to have seen 
that his only safe a)ursc was an im¬ 
mediate retreat. The fiames of Mos¬ 
cow might have lighteil him into the 
path of safety, and it is inconceiv¬ 
able, how, with this beacon full in 
his view, he should have run upon 
the rocks and quicksands of the 
treacherous shore. 

The want of food and forage rotv^ 
dcred retreat indispensable. Napo- 
Icon was chiefly distressed on ac- 
countof the wounded,for whose trans¬ 
portation the most anxious prepara¬ 
tions were made. The retreat began. 
They were pursued by the Russian 
army, and at Malojaroslawitz, had to 
fight a most desperate action. Napo¬ 
leon, going to view the field of battle 
next day, with his suite, was inter¬ 
rupted by a cloud of Cossacks, who 
issued from a wood. He had barely 
time to withdraw, when they rudied 
on, shouting with all their might. The 
French were overthrown.--Generri 
Rapp’s horse was wounded by a lance, 
and he was trampled under fbot by 
the barbarians, who were repulsed by^ 
the anivai of artillery. ' Geflerw' 
WinzeUgerode, who was bom 
Confederation of the Rhine, and^ 
nevertheless, acted in the' Rui 



cow. 
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tered. He was . unworthily ( 

treated by Napoleon, whtlie ifiolence, 
on this oeOj^n, traili^mrtedfaim be¬ 
yond all WUnds of decorum or pro- 


!>uch a tragedy; peace, if it j^dbeeu^ pricty. General Rapp gives the 
resolved*ou, womd have he&x ma(^' lowing account of his uUtnanly and 
before. But after such an enormous outrageous behaviour. 


MetnoHh pf General f 


Napoleon sent for him, \nd fell into a 
violent passion, treated him^ with 
tempt^ landed him witl^ m name of 
Traitor, and threatened to ptiidsh hinf s 
he eveil told me that a commitsion matt 
be namted to proceed with the trial of th6 
gentleman immediately ; he had him es^* 
corted by chosen gendoimes, and ordered 
him to be coafiiied au tecrcL Winxen- 
gerode sought several times to exculpate 
himself, but Napoleon would not hear 
him* It has been pretended in the Rus¬ 
sian army that this General spoke with 
courage, and said very strong things to 
the Kmperur. It is not the factanx¬ 
iety was marked on his countenaucc; 
every thing expressed the disorder of 
mind into which the Iilmpcrur's anger had 
thrown him. Each of us endeavoured to 
appease the Em)>cror; the King of Na¬ 
ples, the Duke de Vicenza particularly, 
suggested to him how much, in the pre- 
•eiit situation of things, any violence to¬ 
wards A man who hid his origin under 
the quality of a Russian General, would 
be to be lamented: there was no council 
of war, and the tiffiiir rested there* As 
for us, Wiozcngcrode ought not to com- 
})lain of our treatment: his situation in¬ 
spired us all with interest, llis aide-de- 
camp was treated with much kindness. 
Napoleon asked him his name. Na- 
reschkin,’* replied the young ofllcer.— 

Narcschkin 1 one of that name is not 
made to be the aide-de-camp of a desert¬ 
er.” We were hurt at this want of con¬ 
sideration ; wc sought every means ima¬ 
ginable to make the General forget it. 

General Rapp gives an awful pic¬ 
ture of the horrors of this retreat, in 
which it is extraordinary tliat one 
man of the French army ever escaped 
to tell the talc. Never, perhaps, was 
more matchless skill, valour, and con¬ 
stancy, displayed, than by this un¬ 
fortunate army, thus doomed to pe¬ 
rish, by the fo%of its leader, in the 
steppes of Russia. Great incapacity 
was betrayed by the Russian coni- 
luanders^ who, with fresh and nu¬ 
merous forces, were still kept at bay 
miserable remnant of this 
Imassed army, destitute of cavalry 
and artillery. Neybore a conspicuous 
share iu some of the most brilliant 
openitions of this disastrous retreat. 
The great master-stroke of Napoleon's 
tkill was at the passage of the Be- 
reslna, which was deep, ipuddy, and 
covcrcil with floating on the 

opposite bank the cnein]^"were ran- 
i^ed iu order of battle. The woods, 
du’ inar.shes, were full of them as far 


as the eye could reagb : and here the 
^ly must pass, Gt it imtst surren- 
W. “We were surrounded (says Ge- 

neral^Bupp) on ewery side; the situa¬ 
tion liH ^him and unlmard of. 
Nothing'I qm than the talents, and 
the mat imAm of the Emperor, 
could egg^fe us; no Frcncnman, 
not ev^N^leon, could expect to 
escape/^' All, from Ae- ilighest to^ 
the lowest, were filled wilb the most 
gloomy reflections. Tho following 
dialogues, which took place with (It - 
neral Rapp, give a just picture of the 
melancholy forebodings which now 
prevailed i . 

Ney took me apart; we went out to¬ 
gether; he said to me, in German, *^Our 
situation is un])arattcled; if Naf^^nn 
extricates himself t6^y, he most' MVic 
the devil in him.” We were very'un¬ 
easy, and^herc was suflicientcousc. Tlie 
King of Naples catnc to us, and was not 
less solicitous. 1 have pt:o[X)scd io 
Napoleon,” he observed to us, to save 
himself, and cross the river at a feu 
leagues distance from hence. 1 have some 
Poles W'ho would answer for his safety, 
and would conduct him to Wilna.. hut he 
rejects the proposal, and will not even 
hear it mentioned. As for me, 1 do not 
think wo cun escape.” We were all three 
of the same opiuion. Murat rejilied, 

“ We will .all got •over; wc can never 
think of surrendering.” While convers¬ 
ing, wc perceived the enemy were iiling 
off; their masses had disappeared, the 
fires wore extinguished, nothing iiioic 
than the ends of the columns, which were 
lost in the wood, were seen, and from 
i)ve to six hundred Cossacks that were 
scattered on the plain. Wc eXfiiniried 
with the telescope; we were convinced 
that the camp was raised. I went to Na¬ 
poleon, who was conversing Mar¬ 

shal Oudinot.—Sire, the enemy have 
left their posit That is iin]>i>HM- 

ble.” The King of Naples and JMar- 
shaj Ney arrived, and conlirincd what I 
bad just announced. The Emperor conic 
out from bis barrack, cast his eye on the 
other side of the rivir. I have out¬ 
witted the Admiral (he could not pro¬ 
nounce the name Tchitschagoif;) lie l>c- 
lieves me to be at the ix^inb- where 1 or¬ 
dered the false attache; he is running to 
Rorisow.” His eye# sparkled with joy 
and impatience: he urged the erection of 
the bridges^ and mounted twenty pieces 
of cannon in lottery. 

The mass of the army passed, and 
defeated the Russians, fron# v/hoin 
they cvrn took two thousand prison- 
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IMSjJO ^eH^oirs of 

CIS. A miserable c^|>wd of all na¬ 
tions wer$ left on the opposite bad|| 
and when the bridire l^olce dowi^H 


and when the bridge IvoKe dowi^pf 
, droidful scene ofiion^sion took^ce, 
wliich Cbneral ferii||pwill 

not allow him hX::revjtfe|^d which 
is described at lengA>^|yebeaume*8 
narrative of that extnt^muy re¬ 
treat. Arrived at about 

. eighteen joafpies from Wliy^ Napo¬ 
leon army, and made the 

b(*st of }& way to Paris. General 
Kapp was sei^t to Dantzic, of which 
hv afterwards made so gallant a de¬ 
fence, and of which he gives the de¬ 
tails at length. After' Napoleon's 
return from Elba, he'was engaged 
in tlic defence of Alsace untu the 
m^orablc battJi^hf Waterloo decid¬ 
ed;^ contest. was sent for by 
Napoleon after Ke had re-ascended 
the Imperial throne, and be gives at 
length the dialogue which passed be¬ 
tween them, which is extremely cha¬ 
racteristic: 


Napoleon. You are there, M. Ic Ge¬ 
neral Rapp; you have been much wanted. 
Whence do you come 

Uapp. From Ecuuen, wlicre 1 have 
left iny troops at the disposal of the Mi¬ 
nister of War.” 

Napoleon, “ Did you really intend to 
fight against me?”' 

Jlapp. ‘‘ Yes, Sire.” 

Napoleon. ‘‘ The Devil!” 

Rupp. The detenninatiun tUb com¬ 
pulsory,” 

Napoleon. (In an animated tone.) 
“ 1*' .! I was very well aware that 

you were before me. If an engagement 
iiad taken phice, I would have sought you 
out on the field of l>attle s I would have 


of Gt^rt^ipti. 

1 of all na- conquests; 1 wish to reign in. peace, and 
»positc bai^ gm otc the,welftu‘eof my subjects." 

Jke dowi^l . -I^ You are pleased to say so/ 

ontOokd^T y®'*' «n*»<l^bers are already fufl 

faelil^vwill those flatterers who have always cn- 

§ *«4iirtK couriged your inclination for artxftt” 

Napoleon. “ Bah ! bah !-Did you 

* -^en go to the Tuillcries ?” 

** Sometimes, Sire.” 

• about Napoleon. How did those folks bc- 

Nap^ to you ?” 

d made the Rapp. I have no reason to com* 
is. General plain of them.” 

ic, of which Napoleon. Tlic King appears to 

gallant a de- have received you well on your return 
gives the de- from Russia ?” 

‘ Napoleon's Bapp. “ Quite so, Sire.” 
was engaged Napoleon. Did you sotnetimos see 

ce untU the ^hc Duke d’Orlcans ?” 
terloo decid- ** I saw him once.” 

sent for by NapoUon. “ lie is the only one who 
tJl has discretion and tact! The others have 
1 tr\vt.Q af bad men about them, and are very ill ad- 

.h . " 1 , * vised. They do not like me ; they wHI 

.n passed De- more furious than over there is 

tremeJy cna- good reason for it. I am arrived withoui 

striking a blow. They are now about to 
cry iiie down as ambiiious ; that is their 
ere, M. le Ge- eternal reproach: they have nothing else 
much wanted, to say.^* 

Rapp. “ They are not the only per- 
, wlicre 1 have sons who accuse you of amlation.” 
ial of the Mi- NapoleOTU How.- .--am 1 ambi¬ 
tious ? Wlien people arc ambitious, are 
Bolly intend to they as fat as 1 am ?” (He struck his 

stomach with both hands.) 

Rapp. “ Your Majesty is in jest” 

I!” Napoleon. No: I have wished that 

;tiun tUb com- France should be what she ought to be ; 

but I have never liecn ambitious. Re- 
imated tone.) sides, what do these fblks think of? It 
:U aware that becomes them well to assume import- 
11 engagement aiice with the nation and tlie army. Is 
ive sought you it their courage on which they pride them- 
I w'ould have selves ?” 


shewn you the head of Medusa : Would 
you hdve dared to fire at me ?” 

Hupp. ‘‘ UndouI)tcdly,—my duty—” 
4« Napoleon. *•'' This is going too fur. 
Rut the soldiers would not have obeyed 
you; they have preserved more aflbetion 
for me. Resides, if you hadfi red a single 
shot, your peasants of Alsace would have 
stoned you.” 

Uapp. **Yrtu will agree, Sire, that 
the situation was a very painful otic: 
you abdicate, you leave us, you engage 
us to serve the K^g i you return. All 
tlic power of old recollections cannot de- 
l oivc us.” 

Najtoldon. “ How is that? What do 
you mean to say ? Do you think that 1 
have returned without alliance, v. ithout 
an agreement Moreover, my ays* 
tcin is changed: no more war, n > piorc 


Rapp. “ They have occasionally shewn 
some—.in the army of Condo, for in- 
stancc.^* 

Napoleon. What is that order that 
I see on you ?” 

Rapp. “ The Legion of Honour,” 

Napolco7t. “ I'he Devil! They have 
had, however, the sense to make a liand- 
some decoration of it. And these 
crosses here?” (He touched tbemj^y^ 

Rapp. Saint Louis and the 14y-*’ 
(He smiled.) 

Napoleon. What dp you think of 
that * * * * Berthicr, who did not like to 
remain ? He will retpu; I forgive lijiu 
all; Qn ppe condition however—it is, 
that he i^il wear hU ffurdc du coip,\ urn - 
form to appear twfore me. But ciiougli 
of this. Well, General Rapp, we musi 
serve France once more, and wc shall 
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rescua ourselveB from tlii| conditioa 
which we are.** 

General Rapp tha^e 

did not make x>cacc at Di^en, 
the (iohrersation is continued in .,tbe 
following terms: 

JiTapoleouM ^^You are ignorant 
such a peace would have been 
suddenly growing warm,) Would 
he afraid to go to war again P you, it^o 
have been my aide-de-camp fur fifteeki 
years ? On your return from Egypt, at 
the death of Desuix, you were nothing but 
a soldier; I have mode a man of you : 
now you may pretend to any thing.’* 

Uapp* 1 have never let slip 
portunity of shewing my gratitude to you 
for it; and if I am yet alive, it is not my 
fault.” 

Napoleon. I shall never forget your 
conduct in the retreat from Moscow. 
Key and you are of that small number 
who have the soul thoroughly well tem¬ 
pered. Besides, at your siege of pontzic 
you did more than impossibilities.” 

Napoleon fell on my neck, and pressed 
me with vehemence against him for at 
least two minutes. He embraced me se¬ 
veral times, and said to me, pulling my 
inustachios i 

Come, como, a hero of Egypt and 
Austcrhtz can never forsake me. You 
shall take the command of the army of 
the lihinc, while 1 treat with the Aus¬ 
trians and Uussimrs. I hope that, in a 
month’s time, you will receive my wife 
and son at Strasl)urg. It is niy pleasure 
that, irom this evening, you perform the 
duly of my aidc-dc-cuptjK Write to Count 
Maison to come to embrace me; ho is a 
brave man, 1 wish to sec him.” 

Ku[ioleon related a jiart of this conver¬ 
sation to some persons about him. He 
told them, that 1 had s]K>ken to Him with 
too great liberty, and that be had pulled 
my ears. 

We have several amusing traits of 
Napoleon, who seems to have been 
violent and irrasciblc in his temper, 
and impatient of contradiction. He 
was not, however, implacable. On 
-contrary, he appears ready to 
for^ve, and to resume his old habits 
of intiiziacy. He disliked flattery, 
unless it was delicately seasoned; 
and, above all things, he dij^ked it 
when he was deliberating oii seHous 
business. The following^;:^^- 60 )ne 
anecdotes of him by Ge&civHRapp ; 

Two days before tlu; battle of Austcr- 
Jjix. n portion of the army was stationed 


in an untkvourah|v position, and the Gc- 
'HHral who occupied it exaggerated its dis. 
^i^antages. However, when the Council 
wa^jMpmblcd, he not only admitted^hat 
the MMoawaa but be even pro- 

to ^ is this. Mar- 

sh^?” . Grand Duke of Berg. 

What of the doubts you 

expretuMnl a ^prt while ago ?” What 
signiddf^^eS^g, when me, b»yfi met for 
the phfjPte ^ deliberut^^^ said Mait' 
shall Lannes, in his ^ We must 

represent things in their true to tiu* 
Elmperor, and leave him So do what he 
may deem expedient.” “ You are right,” 
said Napoleip; those who wish to win 
my good graaet must not deceive me.” 


But thdiigh he wished advice fhun 
those who were qiialjificd to gi^p 
he could not endure we remark ,^f 
oiHciousness or ignorance. 


On his leturn fiom the Russian cam¬ 
paign, he was lamenting, with deep emo¬ 
tion, the death of the -many brave men 
who had been sacrificed, nut by Cossack 
spears, but by the rigours of cold and 
hunger. A courtier, who u'islied to throw 
in his word, said, with a very doleful air, 
We have, indeed, sustained a severe 
loss 1” “ Yes,” replied Napoleon, ‘‘ Ma¬ 
dame Barilli * is dead.” 


He always sneered at folly, but he 
was never averse either to pleasantry 
or frankness. 


One evening, after the battle of Wa- 
grain, flih were playing ut vhfffl-eft~un. 
Na])olcon was very fond of this game: he 
used to try to deceive those he was play¬ 
ing with, and was much amused at the 
tricks he played. He had a great quan¬ 
tity of gold spread out ui»on the talde be¬ 
fore him. Rapp,” said he, are not 
the Germans Very fond of these little Ka- 
ptieons ?” Yes, Sire, tliey like them 
much better than the great one.” That, 

I suppose,” said he, is what you ca*U 
German frankness.” 

Kaipp relates another anecdote of 
him, wiiicli occurred during the Prus¬ 
sian campaign, which does liim no 
honour, and not only evinces the 
greatest violence of temper and pre- 
cipitatioHi and, if he had not been 
furnished With cooler-headed men 
than himself, would have brought 
upon him the stain of great cruelty. 

Prince Hatzfeldhad come to Potts- 
dam as deputy from the city of Ber- 
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1 wniUi\^ the Ladt/ 

liu, and in transmitlivg an account 
of luR mission to Prin^ Hohenloe, hk 
liad also sent him an account of tW 
, staMi of the French troops^ 
and ammunition.' Nttpol^ ^Ivdir^ 
ders 10 have him'krrest|^>Ji^ a spy, 
tried by a court*niarlhf^!^d shot; 
and he refused to listen to anj||epre- 
s entations in his favour^ 

Ms counoG^Ilm and gener^lwere 
against so Oltimgeous a proce^ng. 

Cnuliiicinirt and Duroc withdrew ftom 
the Kmperor’s apartment. Napoleon was 
left ulone with Bcrthicr, and he directed 
him to sit down and write the order by 
which M. de Hatzfcld was (o'be arraign* 
ed before a military commissipn. Tho 
Major-general made some representations 
in hia Ibvour. “ Xpfoi Wajesty will not, 
for sO'^^l an shoot a man who 

is connected with the first families in 
Berlin. The thing is impossible, you will 
not think of it.” The Fmperor grew 
more angry. Neufchaiel ]x;rsisted in his 
intercession ; Na]K)lcon lost all patience, 
and Bcrthier quitted the room. I w^as 
called in. 1 had overheard the scene that 
had just taken place. 

The fatal order was written out, 
but General Rapp did not send it. 
In the mean time, the Princess of 
ifatzfeld, who was with child, had 
fainted in the anti-chamber, on hear¬ 
ing of her husband’s danger. She 
afterwards threw herself, in tears, at 
Napoleon’s feet. He was moved 
with her situation, and directed the 
trial to be suspended. The follow¬ 
ing is the account of the interview 
of the lady with the Emperor; 

Napoleon returned to the palace, where 
Madame de Hatzfcld was waiting for 


.y" JVcueastlL\ 

hta- He dmirled her to enter the saloon: 
V present. Your husband, Mu- 

' ^ brought himself in- 

unfotjtoive ffcrape. According to 
oir^ws, he deserves to be sentenced to 
deaUi.' General Rapp, give me his letter. 
$[erSy Madam, read this.” The lady 
nj^gi^ed exceedingly. Napoleon imme- 
mMy took the letter from her hand, 
tQtp; it, and threw the fragments into the 
fire. ‘ 1 have no other proof against 

the Prince of Hatzfeld, Madam ; there¬ 
fore he is at liberty.’* He ordered me 
immediately to release him firom his con¬ 
finement at head-quarters. 1 acknow¬ 
ledged that 1 had not sent him there, 
hut he did not reproach me; he even 
seemed ]>leascd at what 1 had done. 

In this allkir, Bcrthier, Diiroc, and 
Caulincourl, behaved iis they did on all 
occasions, tliat is to say, like gallani 
men : Berthicr*s conduct was particular¬ 
ly praiseworthy. 

This anecdote evinces a great de¬ 
gree of furious and unreasonable con¬ 
duct. It shews of what violence 
Ruonaparte was capable, when pas¬ 
sion took the lead of his clear and 
unerring judgment; and it was these 
violent passions which brought on 
his ruin. It was to gratify Ins pas¬ 
sion that he undertook the Russian 
war, of which all his wisest counsid- 
lors disapproved, and which proved 
his destruction; and wherever, in¬ 
deed, this demree of passion exists, it 
in a manner blasts all the other fa¬ 
culties. It renders them of no use. 
It is like Nature's curse upon all her 
best gifts, rendering them unavailing 
for the good of their possessor, and 
frequently only helping him on to 
his destruction. 


rlAYS WRITTEN «Y THE THRICE NOBtE, IT.LlISTRlOtJS, AND EXCEtT.ENT 
'* VBINCESS, THE LADY MARCHIONESS OF NEWCASTLE*. 


Were the excellence of draraatie 
productions to be estimated solely by 
the direct moral instruction they con¬ 
vey, considered ap^t from muen that 
is deemed striking in situation, in¬ 
teresting and skilful in plot, power¬ 
ful and impassioned in emotion, or 
varied and original & character, we 
slitmld indeed be presented with an 
estimate of talent and genius most 
dissimilar from wlmt the world has 


at at all times decisively and impera¬ 
tively pronounced. But, happily for 
our high and varied enjoyment, thia^, 
is not the criterion by which drama-* ^ 
tic productions are to be judged and 
appreciated. It is one from which 
mankind have at all times^ revolted, 
as an attempt to reduce to the level 
of coldly formal au^jijlJ^ctic dis¬ 
cussions, perhajwlw all other 

human ought, from the 
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very richness and divenp^y ^ oftheirdiaracterB,butwhich,through 
materials of their structilie^ he.«| Jf^^y variety of motive, and ]KCuIia« 
most animated, thoi^oQt fipduciii^^ Inly of situation, should elicit each 
varie^^ and the moa^ attd hiM m, and lorkii^ bias of fluctua- 

instantaneous, in their appals U> the titig^b^um^ from it* tot feeble ex¬ 
heart and the ima^nation. ^Ifhis citemenl^^TO last tempestuous and 
alone is the fascinaung and wil4^. agonizinjf^il^gles. 
diversified road by which the liim It that, in several of the 

eminent dramatic poets Lave l^n plays ^ Bhakespeare, Massinger, 
enabled to exhibit such coinmandB^ Ford, ihd their great c 0 |^porarieas^ 
zfxd touching delineations of power we are sometiines led l^nha^ne that 
and excellence. Instruction may, it we recognise the exposttion of a spe- 
is true, be said to be the great and cifiq moral, which seems topredomi- 
prevailing aim of the drama. But it nate. This impression, however, is 
is a knowledge which flowa, as it generally deceitful; for of what nar- 
were, tlirough tljc channels of inter- row and dliWmilar elements arc such 
cstand excitement; which is not held dramas imposed ! How many in- 
up to us as-^e theme of unceasing cidents and traits of character uce|^, 
and querulous exposition, but which (to ubscureour impr^ion of thmjpo- 
rather follows, silently and secretly, ral design,) which, ’while they 
as a beautiful and natural^ consc- in hostility to the principle whidlfWt* 
quence of the skilful delineation, and at tiines*iinaginc the dramatist seeks 
conflicting and contrasted opposition to inculcate, are yet impressed with 
of Iiiiinaii character. It is the Icgi- the deep and incfFaceable colours of 
timate effect of the beautiful and Nature and of human occurrence! 


artful disentanglement of that plot, 
which throws new masses of light 
upon the characters, while it shews 
them sinking, overpowered by dis¬ 
astrous ills and misfortunes, or en¬ 
tering, with a calm and serene joy, 
the secure and peaceluljliaven, safe 
from the trying and perilous reverses 
of a dark and tempestuous ocean. 

The most distinguished dramatic 
writers have ever been most solici¬ 
tous to veil the too conspicuous de¬ 
sign of instruction. Not that they 
do not cherish so noble and wise an 
incentive, but that they knew well 
it often emanated from their charac¬ 
ters, most powerfully and efficacious¬ 
ly, where, in the formation of their 
scenes, they perhaps least anxiously 
thought of it; like streams, which 
often run with the greater force and 
depth of current, where their surface 
wpears most placid and unbroken. 
Our early dramatists appear to have 
wpretiated too justly and philoso- 
pjUGally the wide excursive range of 
incident and of character, which the 
drama, in its highest acceptation, 
demands, willingly to have fettered 
themselves by any such uold and 
psuralyzing ^^Uation ond^^^straint. 
They selected or'deviscd l^Me trains 
of dramatic ixtqident m^^toiiwcrfully 
fitted to stimulate, wbile.-^ey grati¬ 
fied curiosity ; which should not par¬ 
tially reveal the peculiar dispositions 


Where we would seem to discover 
this illustration of a moral, in the 
train and complexion of any of the 
incidents, it may perhaps justly be 
said to have come unsolicited by the 
author, and to have risen in its beau¬ 
ty and power, beneath his rich in¬ 
ventive hand; rather as the ^itimate 
and natural consequence of the strik¬ 
ing scenic effect of his incidents, than 
of any anxious wish to model and ar¬ 
range them with a view to such mo¬ 
ral purpose or effect. Indeed, we may 
suppose our greatest writers for the 
stage to have been well aware that 
dramas framed with the consjucuous 
design of enforcing some moral and 
abstract truth, would have jbecn, of 
all others, the least ani mated knd ef¬ 
fective in representation. The slight¬ 
est reflection must satisfy us, that the 
wide and majestic range of the dra¬ 
ma would, in this way, he limited 
and circumscribed. The dramatist 
might then, too truly, be said to wan¬ 
der beyond the limits of the mystic 
circle of enchantment, and no longer 
to hold in his charming and creative 
hand, so to speojt, that magic rod 
which can awaken Jto storms from 
the bosom of calm wenity, or spread 
before the delighted and enraptured 
sight scenes of the fairest, the most 
delicious, and surpassing beauty. IJ is 
liicidcnts'arc devised how best he 
may illustrate and expound his ino- 
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ral; 9nd it is undeniable, tliat^ to his are merely Used as those who may 
]i}iiI(iKOphy, he ofteli sacrifices th|^^ ii^ident^'^and more impoa- 

fairest flowers of his poetical invei “ Vlr situations in which this 

tioiu Crowds of opposing and ^i|iicuo]^idi^cter, who bears up- 

iiiilar characters, in^which thj j^^ a. whis devoted .shoulders the adas of 
essence and verfsimi&udyifeinifdi^ hmi^n suffering—this living perso- 
ina consist, are studtaM^ejected, ^^hmtion of amoral and philosophi- 
ns they mi^t cloud dnd^S^e Uiftt St^neiple, may ^ve unrestrained 
lustie which the puri)oj^.:C^^|ie mo- ^w toms fu^, his despair, or his 
ral deiuani^ ri^ould, in its light ti^erness. The insignificance of 
anti cflulg^K be alone shed upon raO’^eat mass of the characters by 
one proiniuem and conspicuous cna- whom he is surrounded, with his own 
racier. In this way, the whole inta*- obtrusive and unnatural prominence 
cst is made to reside, almost exclu- and elevation, remind us of those gi- 
NLV(dy, in one personage. The scene gantic and miabapen images in £aa- 
langiiishes and droops when he ap- tern tepiples, which are surrounded 
pears not; incidents luu devised, by amultitude of diminutive figures, 
which singularly jostle and crowd who crouch abjectly far beneath, and 
uttm each othe^ to illustrate and seem, in submissive ittostratiuii, to 
pieW# lortli th^v^ldngs of the pre- await the commands of thrir awful 
passion and-dftding puriiose of and majestic superior, 
his soul. It may said to be, as it Many such dramas as those which 
were, an exhibition of the beauty, wc now reprobate, must be fresh in 
the symmetry, the grace, the mus- the memory of those of our readers, 
cuiar energies, of one towering and the least versant in dramatic prmluc- 
elevatc-d figure. All the other per- tions. Several of these have iWen the 
soilages can only be said to appear in work of persons of high and undoubt- 
their slippers, and to have every mark ed genius. Would that they had ra- 
of being in complete dishabille. They ther chosen the more nobly and wide- 
arc, so to speak, the humbled and ly expansive range, so wisely follow- 
degraded miners and gold-washers, cd, and with such unequalled power 
who dig for brilliants and diamonds, and richness perfected, of our older 
which they themselves con never dramatists ! 

wear, bttt which are alone to glitter W e have been led insensibly for- 

in tlic ears, or decorate the rich at- ward in these remarks, by the very 
tire, of this prominent and favoured peculiar fonn of the dramatic coin- 
personage. Instead of that noble positions which we are now about to 
and comprehensive drama, where life examine- They appear mostly to 
is depicted in all its many-chequered have been modelled with this obvious 
lilies, and where each character, and decided moral purpose; not that 
from the strong naiural truth of the we mean to say their separate scope 
(li^lineation, and the important and and bearing are solely directed to the 
inseparablti part lie sustains in the developcmcnt of the truth of one 
progresf^tmd developement of the great and leading moral principle, but 
plot, wwd seem equally a favourite rather that each drama embraces amt 
of the poet, in the apposite and fi- enforces many. I'lie incidents, how- 
nished graces of his embellishment, ever, have evidently been anxiously 
w e see, in this monstrous philosophi- selected and devised, with the sole 
cal drama, the free and unrestrained view to these successive moral and 
current of human action,—the unal- didaptic lessons ; and while wc can- 
loyed agitation and clianging stream not wl^hold our admiration of the 
of human passion, as it were, frozen flexibility and pliancy with which 
and congealed. If we except the the writer richly and copiously de- 
principal dramatic personage, the vises what is natural, under gucli re- 
others may b^ben^ to the hired straints^ yet it is indisputable, that, 
mourners at '^wals in the East, where ^h incidentoj^ their homc- 
who stop at set mges, intemperately liness alia to clog/ 

uml querulously to lament the dead, ^what thrairbre inipres- 

and mingle with their sorrow some ^sive andwBling elucietition of her 
acceptable eulogy of the livipg. They moral piNmiple or trutli, she is often 
VOL.*XIU. N 
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Kcduccd in lier invoiihoii boyoinl 
the limits of nafhrc, and strict peptic 
truth. ‘ ' 

s A V 

I'hc noble writer of these drtt^aa 
was no less remarkable for her beauty 
andaccomplishinentSj than her early, 
enthusiastic, and abiding pa^X^r 
literature. She was the daugh^'of 
Sir William Lucas, ami becaiw the 
wife of the Duke of Newcastlei so 
conapieuous, in the- civil wars, for the 
fervour of his loyalty, the intrepidity 
of his exploits, and the temporary 
ruin of bis immeuae fortunes. His 
Ducht^s accompanied him in bis fo¬ 
reign exile, during wliicb they resid¬ 
ed at Antwerp, where, amidst the 
})Otcrty ^nd distressing privations 
they endured, they found a rich and 
dijpiified solace in diversified literary 
study and occupation. It was du¬ 
ring tboir residence abroad that the 
noble writer, stimulated by some si- 
.niilar productions of her husband, 
engaged in the composition of her 
<lramatic works. Site seems, through¬ 
out life, to have been averse to min¬ 
gle much with the world. It can¬ 
not, however, assuredly be said, that 
her seclusioii was dragged out in idle¬ 
ness, or vain and frivolous amuse¬ 
ment, when it is considered, that the 
crowd of her writings, upon nearly 
every variety of subject, have filled 
tJiirteen folio volumes, of which ten 
Itave been published. Slu* appears 
to have written with astonishing 
Ikiciicy and rapidity, and seldom re¬ 
vised the copies of her compositions, 

“ lest,” to use her own words, it 
should disturb her follov^ing concep¬ 
tions." \Vc can only wish, however, 
for her own literary ro]>utation, and 
the higher and more luuform grati¬ 
fication of her readers, that she had 
been less copiously fertile in her pro¬ 
ductions, or more frequent and un¬ 
relenting in her corrections. The 
noble writer appears, from her pre¬ 
faces, and various didactic ^passages. 
throughout lier dramas, to have had 
very just and comprehensive concep¬ 
tions of the requisites and the range 
of this species of composition. AVtuild 
that she had more accurately and 
jiowerfnllyvaccomjilkhed -What she 
eems so.wjisely to have appreciated ! 
t^h(' is decidedly and qs^lblaiaslically 
deViUed to the varied expansive 
form of ihe ohler drama J and wdulo , 
she decries \hc Unities, fears not to 
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hurl her attacks against their iuom 
successful and elaborate supportii 
Her reasons, in the following passagt, 
are witty and conclusive: My plays*/' 
MEjff; the fair writer, may he eon-' 
deinnoMiltewise, because they follow 
not thd^MUjent custom, as the learned 
say, whmia, that all comedies shou Id 
be aooroered and composed, as i)o- 
thingahfiuld be presented therein but 
what may be naturaHy or usuitTl) 
practised or acted in the world, iu 
the compass of one day ; for though 
Ben Johnson, as 1 haw heard, w.is 
of that opinion, that a c<niieiiy can¬ 
not be good, nor is a natural oi trui 
comedy^, if it should piesunt mor* 
than one day's action, yet his come¬ 
dies that he hath ]niblishcd co^d 
never be the actions of one dM| for 
could any rational person thit&rtnai 
the whole play of the “ Fox" could 
be the action of one day ? or that so 
many several cozenings could be act¬ 
ed in one day by Captain Face and 
Doll ('onimon ? and could the “ Al- 
chymist” make any believe they could 
make gold in one day?—cmild they 
burn so many coals, and draw tlu 
purses of so many, or so often, from 
one person, in one day, although it 
■were a day at the Folts.” 

By way of palliative and excuse, 
for the imperTcctioii of tin* plots ot 
her pieces, the nolde writer men¬ 
tions, that they arc exelubively of ,hri 
own contrivance and invention : aii<l 
while she hints that many of tli.' 
greatest dramatic j>octs have, in tli' 
arrangement and distribution of tlx u 
scenes, been enlightened by the su¬ 
perior judgment of their triends 

she," to use her own faiieifiil. 
homely language, “ like ^ a pool 
tailor," unaided by “ journeyimn 
and apprentices, was forced to dy all 
herself, as to cut, shape, join, and 
sew each several scene together, with- 
out any help or dirt't^tion." Each 
her jiieces are appropriately armed 
with prologues and epilogues, conei- 
liatory and supplicatory ; but it does 
not appear, that, from the peculiai 
construction of her dramas, she very 
sangtiinely contft m jriated their public 
exhibition upoQC^P^tage. 

From the con'^cuouidy moral and 
didactic design, therefore, with which 
these dramas appear to have been 
framed^ many of the errors and 
imperfections by which *they arc 
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4 loiukd, may be said naturally and live scenic op^wsitioii of disbhnilar 
li'rviiably to have arisen. But their chfi^^rters, which, like the majpe ef- 
iiiost sitrrioua blemishes and defects,. light And shade, beneath lltc 

all their singular copiou^^ hat^li^ a grrat painter, strike out to 
■Old diversity, must, we fear^ theritfe those singular peculiarities, 

pitted to a coldness of tetn- or th^se powerful and overwhelming 

peraifient and feeling. V^tleside- pa^M^Sy which might otherwise have 
rate throuofliout them a mdfflutense- sl^uibsid unrevealed. 


ly lirvid and creative poetical mind. 
'Die iioiilo wri^r possesses, it ktrue, 
itiveuiion, bu|1t is not of that kind 
ivhi('Ii n.ldy Conceives, and which 
devi lojK’s, in the brightness of its 
iiia'.iy-eolourtd hues, its bold aiid 
original creations. She rather con¬ 
ceives ]diiloso]}hical!y, and embel¬ 
lishes rhetorically, than in the more 
natural, and varied, and seducing 
mann^ of a poet. She has devised 
ratbair, p^haps, fhnfn the masculine 
stren^h of her judgment, than the 
richer and more dazzling store of 
imagination, a vast variety of cha¬ 
racters, which, in many oj' their ele¬ 
ments, might, at (lie time, be safely 
pronounced to Iv original. How¬ 
ever, the power of her judgment, in 
^elrctiug such cliaractcvs, could little 
aid her in their romplele, and varii d, 
and rich developemetit. Reason can go 
liui a little way in tlic arduous jour¬ 
ney of invention. It is imagination, 
in its creative ardouj, which carries to 
tlieir full and perfect completion the 
Hrst rude and imperfect outlines of 
chare.cters, which the judgment may 
have dictated or Rp]iroved. Many 
of her dramatic ])ersonagcs are bold¬ 
ly, though rudely sketched; but it is 
only in a few prominent and con¬ 
spicuous features. The mysterious 
dr]>t1is of their characters remain yet 
unsounded. The light, so to speak, 
has oidy, partially flashed upon the 
objects, wliich yet slumber in the 
darkness and obscurity of the shade. 
'Fhe noble writer may be likened 
to an architect, whose genius is in¬ 
sufficient to blend, into a finely-pro¬ 
portioned and impressive whole, the 
se))aratc designs and conceptions be 
entertains, however excellent. I'he 
apposite and graceful ornanu'uts, the 
harmonious a^eement of the connec¬ 
ting parts, tlirow across the 

magnificent mwtude of the whole 
an accordant arfa perfect beauty, are 
a-wanting. We shall not, therefore, 
in these dramas, meet with that beau- 
fiful jind skilful distribution and 
disclosure of incident, or that cfffec- 


'wwerefore necessarily followed, 
(assure have hinted,) from the tram- 
mtda 1to which the noble author had 
subjected her ingenuity and resource, 
and the less ardent and richly poeti¬ 
cal cast of her mind, that her dramas 
slmuld be precisely of the character 
and cotnplexion of those we are n<»w 
considering. She saw not object.s 
and things growing out into all that 
variety of interesting aniinaketl 
forms, which the ardour of creative 
iinaginatioTi, cumpleting its concep¬ 
tion, lends to them. 'I'liey ratlur 
presented tlumsflves to her min-l 
divested of many of their timcliiiig 
and splendid ])oetical aceomji.mi- 
ments, with K(>nu'whatof the plain, 
and often n butting simplicity of the 
naked realities iheinselvcs. She seems 
often to have seen them merely as 
the bold outline of the design, be¬ 
fore, so to speak, the skilksl artist, 
by the aids of colour, and the rare 
and practised illusions of his pen¬ 
cil, has thrown, as it were, life ami 
animation into every feature, am! 
energy and grace into every limb. 
The dramatic characters of the laic 
writer cannot be aaid to ojien ami 
expandin rich and growing diversity 
upon the reader, but merely tenacious¬ 
ly exhibit, with few finely fluctuat¬ 
ing and contrasted shades, those bold, 
fundamental, and distinguisliing at¬ 
tributes and qualities, which they 
had originally received. 

It may be saiil, likewise, to have 
naturally followed from those pecu¬ 
liar features in the genius of the no- 
bk writer, and from the more de- 
claeddv didactic form of her scenes, 
that the plots of her dramas should 
be meagre, and feebly and imper¬ 
fectly developed ; that those bold 
and finer intricacies, into which our 
older dramatists so eagerly and fear¬ 
lessly plunged, to gifsp at soTnui 
striking, novelty of efiet t, or 

some singular and fomhlc contrast 
of conffimng character, should hv 
cautiously and studiously avoided. 
No difficulties were to be hazarded 
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whicUj not dexterously overcome, 
might perplex tlte scene, orhopel^i|- 
Ij embroil and confront 
ters with each o&er. Ko stotllte 
were to be raised where the;, less 
skilful enchanter, so to speak, Jcvew 
not those magical and talipSttSJrip 
words, which should at 
the warring elements into soft a^^ 
miy an4.tPeace* In the absence 
varied fjdetic power, and that dndy 
intuitive penetration, which detects 
those qualities, which, in tbdr slum¬ 
bering embers, lie deepest hid in the 
human character, all that artful en¬ 
tanglement of plot, which hedds the 
mind in delighted uncertainty,—that 
coo^t of butnours, and passions, 
and prcdilecdons,—that mingling of 
characters, which powerfully elicit 
and display the peculiar qualities of 
each,—that animated diversity of 
scene,—that striking and impressive 
originality of situation,which, amidst 
all their temporary opposition, and 
seeming hostility, lead, by natural 
§nd beautifully consequent steps, to 
the final devclopement or catastrophe, 
like the indistinct shadowy haze of 
the early dawn, which ushers in the 
sweet^and welcome light of day;— 
all these great requisites of the drama 
may be said to have been\;arefully 
avoided and, we think, wisely so, 
by the noble writer. 

It must, however, be allowed, that 
if we arc not hurried forward, in that 
es^cr and delightful suspense which 
attends upon our noblest dramas, 
and jp^haps even upon many more 
feeble than die present in real and 
diversified mentm power, that our 
satisfaction is yet often of a very se¬ 
rene and gratifying kind. It is not 
that which is elicit^, by coming un¬ 
expectedly upem brilliant and strik¬ 
ing objects, by skilfully-regulated 
and prepared surprises; but we are 
placed, without art, in the soleqm 
avenue which leads direct to. tb^, 
and from which they, inihe distance, 
at first meet tlic eye. In the play of 

Love’s Adventures,*’ (widen con¬ 
sists of a first and second part,) like 
all the otlier dramas of the noble 
writer, there is no intricacy or com¬ 
plexity of She seen^s ftlonc, in 
the more inlmsting and dignified 
]>ortiou of the incidents, »^dly to 
confide, in a simple inornate truth 
of delineation, which possesses some¬ 


what of the direct and vivid intelli¬ 
gibility of li pf;rson narrating some- 
^mariuble occurrence he had beheld. 
In jdiia play, the most striking and 
attnu^ve part of the incidents turns 
upoTf those devices so frequent 

in our and, wheu skill- 

fidly cDimUiOtcd- and elucidated, so 
fertile itttt^esting and impressive 
displays of dramatic pasnon. The 
liody Orphant, young sad heautifuT, 
from tike fame of the great and splen¬ 
did actions of the Lord Singularity, 
who has risen to be (reneral of the 
Venetian army, conceives towards 
him a romantic passion: she sets out 
for the Venetian'camp, accompanied 
by her old steward. Trusty. They 
assume, occasion^y, the disgidoes^' 
pilgrims and b^fj^rs, to p«Bi 
safety through the country ; inw|^ 
capacity, some slight incidents, are 
developed, which, while they might 
perhaps awaken the pity or disdain 
of a French critic, may be regarded 
as peculiarly characteristic of our 
more early dramatic writers; seldom 
startled by the homeliness and simpli¬ 
city of their incidents, if they could 
elucidate some new trait in the cha¬ 
racters of their personages. The ])il- 
grims arrive at the Venetian cam]), 
and the Lady (){pliaut, under the 
name of Afiectionata, becomes the 
page of the Venetian (feiic-ral, who 
is ignorant of her sex and condition. 
It is in this situation the pure, ar¬ 
dent, and watchful love of the seeni- 
ing page,—her tender and placid me¬ 
lancholy,—the peculiarity ot her situ¬ 
ation, which iiuises the strength of 
her affection, while it seems to ex¬ 
tinguish her Ikopes,—those, ardent 
expressions of artless and sOft^ssion 
which drop from her,—those anxie¬ 
ties and ever-awakening fears, which 
hover around one who feels not their 
natural and inqiassioned import, con¬ 
trasted in the soldier, with the grow¬ 
ing violence of a love which scenis 
to him mysteriouH and incomprehen¬ 
sible—a love which he assimilates 
to the watchful and protecting ten¬ 
derness of parental afiection,—which 
leads him ever in cherished so¬ 
ciety,—which unhd^^ to her liir. 
secrets,—which gratifies the strength 
of his affectioii, in adopting her as 
his son, and finds a strange, unde¬ 
fined sati^fection,—which yet /cannot 
exhaust his tenderness, iu devising 
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and picturing forth her future estab- these sceiu^ h4s imparted to us high 
lishitiem in life ;-^it is the delinea- giatification, no recourse may Ite said 
lion of this mutual and fine-contrasi- OThs ha^to poetical imagery or ein*> 
e<1 passion, in its seeming di^jc^pan- ^^^inent. All is by ana- 

cy and opposition, which and virid truth of delineation, 

inuriiratcd to us high a^ tinalloyed gives out, with a tender mid 

])loasure. TlieGenaival,1i^iiftulateuby yai i ltf iited simplicity, and an inatan- 
t he fervour of his afied^^r his pre- directness, the filings ami 

.MUTiied page, adopts Alfecttonata as ^MiSdtidtts as they seem to rise in the 
Ills heir, «nd:deBtine8 hex’ for the in- ^Itids of her dramatic personages. Jt 
heritor of^4l^ titles of dignity, made ft tnte> we may pGrphan6> at times, 
to flow in tMs new direction throi^ deridiprate a more skilfal elucidation 
tti4' munificence of the monarch. To of passion and feeling ; we may de- 
roiitinuc the honours of his house, sire that the noble author had y^d- 
hc eagerly desires the union of his ed hersrif more btfidly up to the war* 
page with a lady of beauty and worth, mer %nd more free imjpulses of her 
whom he remembers to have left genius ; that Nature, ui her chaiuc* 
when in her extreme youth, before ters, would speak to iis'tn a maMtde- 
he d^arted for the wars. This lady, cisive and impassioned voice ; And 
bowAtor, has dlU^eared, and his that the final issue of the piece had 
mt^yanxiouB seatdi and inquiry is been more artfully and elaborately 
in vAin. Those with whom sne was prepared, and more powerfully and 
left, he causes to be seized. They tenderly developed, amidst a greater 
give no explanation of the absence of and more impressive assemblage of 
their mistress. They arc tried as her poetical circumstances. However, 
presumed murderers, and the jury of the whole, if not very strikingly 
the drama, as it is to be hoped! more dramatic, possesaes so harmonioUB 
precipitate and less enlightened than and simple a beauty,—the execllen- 
our juries in real life, at once, with- cies gain upon us, not through the 
out hesitation, find them guilty, dazzling effects of surprise, but by 
The judge is on the point of sealing their mild and softly-mellowed lus- 
tlieir dread doom, when Aflfectionata, tre,—and so much is singularly accoin- 
arrayed in rich splendid female plished, without those ]K>eticBl aids 
attire, as the Lady Orphant, believ- which are wont to throw their power¬ 
ed dead, makes her timely and un- ful charms around similar dramatic 
expected appearance. The dread situations, that we know not if, with- 
terrors of the law fade before the in- out defacing the cahn and soothing 
Huence of her presence. The Gene- tenderness of the whole, it could 
ral recognizes, with rapturous trans- admit of advantageous Addition or 
port and emotion, his former P^e, in change. As our gratification hlithese 
lier who now stands before him, in somies is not so much the conm*- 
radiant and surpassing beauty. He quence of any prominent and strik- 
iiow fee^ at once the true character ing excellencies, as the calm and 
of hia.1|jKidcr and ardent affection re- graceful effect of the whole, we feel 
veale^ to him. He sues for the hand it difficult to make any extract which 
of his mistress, and he pleads not in in itself sliall seem to justify the ap- 
vain to one who had displayed to- probation wc have bestowed. The 
wards him so pure, so deep, and ro- following scene, however, may be rc- 
iiiantic a passion. girded As exhibiting the general tone 

1 'he scenes which in this drama aitd^ manner of the noble writer, 
flescrihe tbe progress and aspect of Affectionate, as the page of the 
this mutual passion, are^by much the General, is accused by the other corn- 
most interesting and atf^ctive of the manders, jealous of her sWay and in¬ 
whole. In accomplishing what in fluence, of being a spy; 

SCENE 33d, Ist PAST. 

AjfectionaiJuJ^y your face, Sir, tfiere seems a trouble in your tnl^^^Wd I uin rek* 
loss until I know your grieft. ‘' 

iMrd Sinffuhf if ia a secret T dare not tmsl^c air ivhh. 

Affefilwmta, —1 shall be more secret than the ait, for the ale is apt to divulge, 
by retorting echoes back, but I shall be as silent as the grave. 


lOii PlaifU tfriih^n the iMiltf jifiirchione.u oj N^etvcasfk* 

Lord You may be tortured to confess the truth. 

But I will not confesstruth, if the cimfession nuiy any ways 
hurt or disadvantage you; for tl^ough I nbt bclye the truth by siHiaking falsely, 
yet 1 will conceal a truth, rather than betni^!: a friend,—especially my Lord tod iiuis- 
ter. But howsoever, since your trouble ia^f such ooiicem, I shall not wish to know 
it, for though I dare trust myself, yet pei^ance yon dire not trust me ; but if niy 
honest fidelity can serve you any ways, you may employ and if it be to keep a 
secret, all the torment that Nature niiide, or art iftiall never draw i» 

from me, 

Lord SinguL—^Theti let nie tell thee, tfaat> fo conceal it, would damn thy soul- 

Heaven bless me ! But sure, my Lord, you cannot lie guilty of so* h , 
sins, that that do but barely hear, or'know them, shall be damned f 

Lord SiuffuL’^BvA, to conceal them, is to I'C an actor. 

4jff^ctionata.~^¥oT Heaven’s sake, then, keep them close fitun me, if oi^er tlicv In- 
base or wdeked ; for though love prompt me to inquire, hoping to give you wise in 
bearing part of the burden, yet Heaven knows, I thought my love so honourable, 
|)laced on such a worthy person, and guiltless soul, as I might love and serve witboul 
a scandal or a deadly sin. 

.SingJtiL-^Cotnc, you shall know it. 

1*11, rather stop my ears with death. 

^Lord SinguL —Go; thou an a false bi^y. 

J^fftctUmaitu —How false u boy ; httwsoever you think me, I hafvc an Iioiicsfreoul 
and heart, that is ready to serve you in any honest wav ; hut since f am deceived a^ld 
cozened into love by false reports, finding the best of muokirid basely wicked, mid ail 
the world so bad, I will inanchor myself, and live on antidotes of prayers, for fear of 
the infection. 

Lord SittguLm^And will not you pray for me ? 

cannot choose, my Lord, for gratUude enforces me: lirsl, Ijccause 
1 have loved you ; next, because I have served you *^od give ino leave to ki!»s your 
liand, and then there drop some letirs at my dei)arturc. 

[^IVcrping^ tcncch doit'n-t mid Li.vsn hh huml. 

Lord -Rise ; you must not go away until you have cleared yourself fioui 

being a spy. 

Affeciionata. —I fear no accusations. 

The display of strong and mutual affection, in the following scene, strikes 
us forcibly from its inornate beauty and simplicity ; 

SCEXK 7th, PAIIT 2(1. 

T/Oi'd Shigularitp—My Afiiectionata, I wonder you could siifier an accusation so 
)VLtiently, knowing you were accused falsely. 

clearness of xny innocenty ncsiidcd not the fury of a viukMit (kis.- 
sioii to defend it, neither could passion have rectified an injury. 

Lord yet passion is apt to rise in defence of innoccncy and honour. 

AJI'evtioimta.^Aad many times y^assion, my Lord, destroys the life, in striving to 
maintain the truth, and defend the innocent; but I fitid a passionate sorrow, that your 
Lordship must go to endanger your life in the wars again. 

Lord YrV/g;//.—The wars ore |Histime to me, for 1 hate idleness, and no employment 
pleases me letter jthan fighting, so it be in a good cause; hut you sliull stay. 

AJfcciionata,^Vi\\y^ my Lord, are you weary of my service ? 

Lord Know, I am careful of thy safety, thy rest and peace ; for shonldst 

ibou not come near danger, yet the very tragical aspect will terrify thee to deatli, thou 
art of so tender a nature, so soft and sweet a disposition. 

Truly, my Lord, if you leave me behind you, the very ftar of ynir 
life will kill me ; where if your T.ordshIp will let uie go,love will give me courage. 

Lotd tViiiguk—Then let me tell you, you must not go, for | have aflo))tbd you m^^sun, 
and I have settled all my estate upon thee, where, if I an^ killed, you shall bo my lieir, 
for [ hod rather virtue should inhci^it.my estate than birth, yet I ('ttfirge thee take to) 
name upon thee, as well as my estate unto thee. 

-My noble Lord, I should be prouder to licar your than to !«• 

inaNtcr of the whole wwld ; but I shall never be so base to kee)) myiK'lf Ih safety, in 
IV ho|ie of your estate, wherefore must entreat your leave to go u iih you. 

Lord SingtiU —1 will not give you leave, but command you lo the contrary, wliirb 
IS (o stay. * , 

Ajfvct'wnaid.^^X cannot obrv vou in tJos, for Ion- \m 11 foric jnc to run after voii. 
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L'*ni iMHi^uL —f will Ii tvo you la$>Iio4, if >ou oHcr t ► go. 
ifju ilvnaia,’^^ir\i^'s <\uiiiot slay inc ! 
hi uJ Siit^nl .—I will have you tied and kept by force. 

U/iiii(UUitii —Ry Heaven! my Hord, ^^-tear my flesh, ami break my bones, ti» 
* I loose, and iCT have luit IcjCBturun, I'U'creep through the earth like "worms, for 
1 I high F shall move but slowly, yet it witl be 8tttii.flictiun vo niy boul that 1 am tra- 
\ 11 mg after you. 

hill d Siui^uL —A^cctiou^to, you anger me TC|3r, much. 

/// —Indeed, ftiy Lord, you grieve m more than I can anger you. 

{ Afft ciionatu 

h*)fil SUiguf. —What, do you cry ! and yet desire to be a soldier ? 

///i < fitiuatii —A valiant heart, my Lord, may have a \\ eepuig eye to keep it 
i ooip.iiiy. 

hoiil no persuasion eon slay you, you must go along with me. 

\^AffvcHomla asgMng hl\ hotd ihaiAs, 


\V(’ art* almost avorbc* to speak of 
ilmst m)])robal>ilitu*!j of incident, by 
v-bjcli ilu* portion of tho intriguo of 
the piLi'c which wc h.tvo detailed is 
disfigured. These, however, at least 
in some slighter degree, would seem to 
l)e insepavdble from the intervention 
of such devices and di'.guises in dra- 
matie coinposiLiun. The noble au¬ 
thor, however, ipt dft suiely have 
(ontrived lo pre|>J^sess our minds in 
iavnuroflitr disguised her^nc, by 
incidents more within the range of 
poetic probability, than drawing her 
us a bold and intrepid soldier,—as 
speaking with surpassing military 
wisdom at a council of war,—as 
tJiwarting and Inmnphing over Car¬ 
dinals, in Icarnt^fl and recondite dis- 
(.ussion, -as eageily desired of the 
Duke of Vmice lo he adopted .as his 
Mill,— (»r the Hope :im sidicitous to do 
honour to her warlike tid< nts, by the 
somevv h.itmispliicul dignity of a Car¬ 
dinal’^ hat. 

t)ur iiitciesi in the graver and 

mort (!i 'uiiicd scenes of this drama 
« » 

is relieved by the iiilioduction of a 
variety of other characters, totally 
unconnected with theii ;;radual pro- 
gr».sb and devolojiemeut. Snne of 
(In so art boldly and originally con- 
ceivi rl, in tlie few strong and promi¬ 
nent iiiiture&of their character; but, 
U'* wc liave already hinted, there is a 
want of that comjntliensive and fer¬ 
ule dramatic powtr which reveals to 
us characters, not in part, but in the 
pietun R(|ue, and full aniplitiulc of 
tliose iH'cuhgr, ,and often dissimilar 
attrihuti s, M fvhich they are marked, 
'f here is aTbftdy Ignorance, <lrawn 
as eagerly plunging into the gaieties 
ind follies of fashionable life, while 
Ikt husband, a Miidious recluse, re¬ 
in her attciclmient to that r.wcet 


domestic privacy she lud desertcil, 
by artfully awakening her fears by 
his sjeming extravagance and profu¬ 
sion, and by recalling and Stifhnla- 
ting her aflection, while he excites 
within her the pangs and disquiMs 
of jealousy. There is also a young 
lady of great beauty, delineated as 
unnappy, and the object of sport ami 
ridicule to others, from an oppressive 
bashfulnesB and timidity of nature, 
in whom the influence of a pure love 
unfolds the tender and grac(*ful qua- 
litiesof her heart, while the iminiueul 
hazard to which her devoted udmircT 
is exposed, from the vindictive jea¬ 
lousy of a rival, makes the huldtii 
energy and intrepidity of her charac¬ 
ter flash unexpectedly forth with a 
pleasing and impressive brightness. 

In these dramas of the noble wri¬ 
ter, the plot is generally of the sim- 
l>lcst and most inartificial kind. It 
consists of a few striking incidents 
often imperfectly adapted for drama¬ 
tic delinealion, which are for the most 

I iart evolved by the characters strict, 
y a]id immediately interested in tlu^n 
issue, leaving little at any tinii* to be 
worked out by the intervention ol 
others, or by those more striking and 
intricate devices of plot and situation 
which so admirably colour and height¬ 
en the impression of tlie simplest in¬ 
cidents. As to the other characters 
who arc introduced into these dia- 
mas, they have frequently no know¬ 
ledge of the more prominent pert-on- 
agcB who are engaged in developing 
the more striking incidents ui' plot. 
They arc to them, as it were, stran¬ 
gers, and although they succeed, or 
go Iwforc them in scenes and solilo¬ 
quies, yet they cannot be said to bt*ar 
those cries of trouble and anguish, oi 
those exclamations of jov and mern- 
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pears cruelly to forget the situations 
of clamorous or ludicrous distress 
and perplexity in ivhich she has left 
her previous characters; dhd which, 
amidst 8iiis animated, protracted, and 
niceiy'-ii^^l^ted intellectual warfare, 
seem in call to her for disen- 

tanglemenl^dii^ef. 

In the piece entitled the Unna¬ 
tural Tragedj^" which delineates the 
incestuous jp^on of a^^other to¬ 
wards his sister—a suldm not uii- 
frequently handled dra¬ 

matists—our inter&t iBWhc more 
grave and serious incidents is occa¬ 
sionally relieved the introduction 
of characters of this g^, scholastic, 
and pugnacious kind. There are four 
young ladies, called the ** Soci||^ 
virgins,” almost Sj^oUy uncoi 
cd with cither intrigue of the 
who appear to be introduced 8< 
for their animated and erudite con¬ 
versational talents. And we may 
observe, that, for females of this de¬ 
scription, a sort of antique and more 
profound class of Slue-sioekin^st the 
fair writer, in M her pieces, displays 
a strong and decided predilection,— 
mrbaps thus unconsciously giving 
forth somewhat of her own likeness 
and peculiar bent of mind. In one 
of these scenes, th|t merits of Thu¬ 
cydides and Tacitus, in the compo¬ 
sition of their speeches, are touched 
upon, and ,tbe license allowed histo¬ 
rians in this walk laid down with 
precision. Old Camden is visited with 
severe stricture for his supposed par¬ 
tiality, and taxed for his numerous 
omissions j and the divine Grecian 
Bard is not sacred from their spor¬ 
tively witty and satirical remarks. 
They ridicule the rude and primi¬ 
tively simple manners and occupa¬ 
tions of his heroes, with those wea? 
pons which Chesterfield, at a later 
period, has scarcely wielded with more 
amusing animation and dexterity. J ii 
the piece entitled The Fcrnah* 
Academy,” the characters may be 
said to be imbued, to excess, with 
this critical and disputative talent. 
They deliver, ea^ of them, upon 
some topic proposed, manner of 
the sqinists of olth^^P^adon or dis¬ 
course, elaborate, famook^ with 
strange resemblances, aim passages 
of slowly moving and protracted al- 
legory. . 

( To Ic i'o^duded in our next*J 


ment, which seem beating at their 
ears. The two sets of characten 
walk through the piece in which 
are associated, seemingly conversing, 
but yet never meeting. They n«t 7 
be likened to those livingin thesoinn 
narrow alley, who daily paw^'^il^ 
jostle each other in the buirfMs 
of life, without, acquaintancesh^ 
Those minor, and less conspicuous 
charEcUtfS,:are often engaged in car- 
rying forward some shallow stream 
of incident, or some slighter circum-. 
stances of plot, totally isolated and 
apart &om the higher and more dig¬ 
nified interest of the drama. They 
are intended, aa in Love’s Adven¬ 
tures^^ in the ** Unnatural Tragedy,” 
and in the “ iPublic Wooing,” to 
withdraw our attention, at times, 
from the more striking and promi¬ 
nent incidents. The noble writer 
iiaa designed them to resemble, in 
some measure, in their efibeta^ the 
ancient interlude, and the motley 
and grotesque groups of the old 
maskers, of frequent introduction in 
our old drama, who brought with 
them gaiety and merriment in their 
train, and a short cessation from 
the mof 0 intense interest of pathetic 
and commanding incident. And it 
may perhaps be safely allowed, with¬ 
out looking in this strictly to the 
truth of nature, that, by the angu¬ 
larity of the topics,—the ingenuity 
and mural wisdom of the aigdments, 
—the constant gladiatorship of wit, 
—the etrong and pungent, rather 
than dmeate tone of the satire,—the 
pertinacity of r^inder,—all aided 
by the frequent introduction of a 
fanciful poetical ingenuity, seasoned 
and eiiihellished to profusion by a 
crowd Bingularaud strange images, 
and daborate rlictorical resemblances, 
that our amusement is frequently so 
fuUy and effectually accomidished, 
that the incident^ which w^e meant 
to be toost profninent, are, in our 
minds, in danger d being sotnewhat 
obscurod in interest and &nportance. 
The niible writot appears occasional¬ 
ly so deligbtM hy toe copiousness of 
her inventiou ot tomes, and unex¬ 
pected ,rejoin^a,—^toe fancy of her 
speculadoite*-^ the wit and subtility 
of hof distiuctions,—and the well- 
covered pitfalls which she proposes 
for some more rash and less-favoured 
disputant, that she sometimes ap« 
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WORKS PREPARING EOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. Pi 

The Mathemaeical Volujn^^^,^ se- 
rics of separate Dicti^arliQfl^totended^ta-^^t jS 
foriTi Mt'ikodical will ap- ' ^ 

pear in July. The extrao^nary time ^ 
mpiired in printing these hi^hly-Hnisbed ^ 
volinries, antL^e care reqvdsite to ren- tl 
dor them Hnljlf works of reference, have 
])revciiicd J^H|hore rapid apjiearance. be 

little consequence to hi 
the purchiuTlWf the worl^, because each wi 
of the volumes is ii substantive work. In 
standing complete by itself, and wholly 
unc(»nnec!ed with the others. The new w: 
volume will include the whole of the ina- ar 
thematicul and physical sciences, and the pt 
li^aat ■discoveries inwery branch. te 

I^^Cbprint of Waiion'b History of Eng- so 
lisli Poetry, in four large volumes, octavo, be 
is nearly ready for publication. It cm- th 
braces a large body of notes, written by to 
the late Dr Ashby, the lute Mr ilitson, ve 

V, Douce, Esq. and other eminent anti- pc 
quaries ; together with the copious illus- li\ 
trations and additions .of Thomas Park, m 
ICsq. The specimens of poetry have oU 
been collated with the original manu- M 


PratUent of the Royal Academy,) an En- 
the Origin and Practice <»r 
Oil, to ascertain what was 
tl^^^m^Invention of Van Eyck, and 
the materials and vehicle tbgt 
U8^ by Giorgione, and the fine ar¬ 
tist of the Venfetian ,school. 

^^onthill and its Abbey dclihettted, to 
be richly embellished Mith rtttnierous 
highly-finished engravings and spirited 
wood-cuts, by John Butter, of Shaftes¬ 
bury, is nearly ready for publicationir 
A curious work, in one octavo volume, 
written liy the actuary of a Life 
ance Company, is ubOUt to make 
pearance, in the form of a Caution to in¬ 
tended Shareholders, and a (iuide to jicr-^ 
sons etfecting Insurances; In which will 
be exhibited the comparative merits of 
the didbrent companies, and their cl«dms 
to public patronage and confidence in¬ 
vestigated, with necessary information to 
persons who may wish to insure their 
lives, or purchase annuities or endow¬ 
ments for their children. 

Early in July will appear Vol. H. fif 
Whittingham’s French Classics, contain- 


scrijits, or editions of acknowledged me- * ing KUzabetb, ou Ics Exil^ cn Silierie, 


rit, and the numerous errors arising fkoin 
inattention at the press, or itt transcrib¬ 
ing the author’s copy, have been care¬ 
fully corrected, while no alteration has 
been permitted in the text. 

A new edition is announced of the Di¬ 
versions of I’urley, by John Home Tooke, 
A.M. in tw'o vohunos, octavo, from the 
<'opy corrected and considerably enlarged 
by the author, and hitherto in the pos¬ 
session of his executors. 


par Mod. Cottin; also Part 3, qf Whit- 
tingbam’s Cabinet Edition, of Elegant 
Extracts in Poetry. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen, by W. S« Londor, 
Esq. are in the press. 

A Classical Assjetant to the Study of 
Homer, Virgil, £c» in the Translations 
of Pq)c and Dryden, by Mrs Oom, will 
soon appear. 

Journal of a Tour in Franck’ ’In the 


A scries of Lectures is printing upon 
the Elements of C *icinical Science, lately 
<(eliveredi at the Surrey Institution, by 
Mr G. ^Sxu^y. They will comprise the 
bases of the new theory of crystallization, 
and diagrams to illustrate the elementary 
combinations of atoms, particularly theo¬ 
ries of electrical influence and of flame, 
with a full description of the aujthor’fl 
blow-pipe, when charged with certain ga¬ 
ses, Slc. 

Observations made during a Residence 
in the Tareatawe,"ftnd various Farts of 
the Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Savoy, 
and in Switze^lo^ and Auvergne, in the 
years 1980, 22, with remarks on 

the pre&eat^KM^v society, manners, re¬ 
ligion, agriemture, climate, Ac., by Ro¬ 
bert Bakewell, Esq., are in the press. 

Mr Sheldrake has issued proposals for 
piiblishfhg, by subscription, "(dedicated, 
by permission, to Sir Thop^as Lawrence, 
roL. xui. 


years 1S17 and 1S16, by E. J. Carey, is 
printing. 

Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower 
Garden, with directions for the treatment 
of plants in pots, and illustrations from 
the works of the poets, is in preparation. 

The English Flora, by Sir J. E* Smith, 
President of the Linnean Society, Ac- 
will soon appear. 

Journal of a Ten Months* l^idence 
in New Zealand, by Capt. A. CSruise, of 
the 64th regiment, is printing. 

Sketches of the Livqs of Cmrcggio and 
Parmegiano, with notiqc| ,of their prin¬ 
cipal works, win appear in a few days. 

Lectures on the Cteeral Structure of ' 
the Human Body, and dih the Anatomy 
and Funttions of the deKyered 
fene the Royal Coll^'of Surgeons of 
London, during the tonne of iStS, by 
Thomas Chevalier, F*R.8i F.S.A. and 
FJ4.S. wKl soon be published. 

O 
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Movthlif ' Ltsi of New Puhtiei^iions* 


Propo£»als arc made for publi^hing, by 
subscription, Six Ktchiiigs from Pen 
Drawings, drawn and etched by W. 
Cuwen. The subjects of these Etchings 
represent some of the finest scenery Ip 
Italy and Switzerland, and tb^ are 
similes of his own Dtawiners turn 
the spot 

A republication is preparing, In Ufo 
volumes, octavo, of P^dodoxia, Bpi- 
demieg^,^ Inquiries into veiy many re- 
ccived'-rTencts and commonly-recdvcd 
Truths, by Thomas Brown, Doctor of 
Physic, much enlarged by the author, 
wi^ mlditions and corrections, by the 
editor, in the form of notca 

Miscellaneous Collections, forming a 
iburth volume to the Lawyer's Com- 
inonfplace Book,** will appear shortly. 

A new w'ork, for the use of commer* 
cial gentlemen, by Mr Wright, account¬ 
ant, Feiichurch-street, entitled, the New 
Mercantile Assistant, and General Cheque 
Rook, containing nine copious and distinct 
sets oC new and useful tables, wilt appear 
in a few days. 

A Memorial of the late Rev. Mr Evans, 
of Wyinondham, Norfolk, is in the press, 
including a selection from bis private 
correspondence ; to which is subjoined, a 
funeral senxion by the Rev. J. Hooper. 

A new edition of the Young Countess, 
a tale for youth, is ])rinting. 

Mr Biagioli, author of several esteem¬ 
ed elementary works on the Italian lan¬ 
guage, is printing a new edition of the 
Decameron of Boccaccio, in five volumes, 
octavo and quarto, in Italian. 

Derthollet on Dyeing, translated from 
the latest Parisian edition, with notes 
and illustrations, is preparing by Andrew 
lire, M«D. F.K.S. in tw'o volumes octavo. 


Illustrations of Shakspearc's Dniinns, 
consisting of U1 fine Engravings, all front 
Pictures, by T, Stothard, Esq. R-A. in 
the possession of Mr Tegg, arc in for¬ 
wardness. 

Mr Herbert Mayo has in the a 

afcond number of his Anatomical and 
l^ysiolo^lte Cefimnentaries. 

Mr Moora has resumed his long-sus. 
pended task, the Life of Sheridan, and 
this work may be exf>ected to appear 
early in the ensuing wintgfe/ 

Influence and £xainb|||||ktbc Recluse, 
a tale, by the author o^^Ungcrous Er- 


rora,” is in the press. 

Mr T. n. Worgan is preparing for 
publication, a Trcatihe ou a Motet in 
forty-five parts,—^cn vocal, and thirty- 
five instrumental; composed for every 
class of voice, and every sort of ins^- 
ment generally used in concert; and. il¬ 
lustrated by two Lectures, of whkb he 
Itas published a prospectus. 


EDINBURGH. 

A Compendious View of Creation ; 
with the Microscope detmiding- into In- 
ftnity in the minute Creation ; with the 
naked eye, as seen in general; and with 
the Telescope firing inio hfjiniiy^ among 
the ponderous Orbs that crowd the Uni¬ 
verse. By J- Paterson, Surveyor, Mon¬ 
trose. 

The Picturesque Antiquities of the 
Roman Province of Narlwnne. from origi¬ 
nal Drawings by a Gentleman lately re¬ 
sident in that country, will shortly appear. 
The Engravings will be executed by Mr 
Lizars, in the best line manner, and the 
work will be completed in 18 Monthly 
Numbers, royal 4to. 
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LONDON. 

ABBOKICULTURi;. 

Sylva. Florifera, the Shrubbery. By 
H. Philips, F.H.S. 2 vols. Bvo. £.liils. 

niOGRAPHY. 

MemoirB of William Hayley^ E^q. the 
Friend and Biographer of Cpwper; writ¬ 
ten by himsdlf. With Porticaits. 2 vols. 
£.ii>48« boaiafis. 

The Life of a Soldier: a narrative'and 
descriptive Poem. Imp. Svo. 

COWCHOLOOV. 

Letters illustrative of the Wonders of 
Conchology. t Ry the Author of ** the 
Wonders of the Vegetable Kingd<Jin." 

A Descriptive Catalogue of recent 
Shells, according to thcLinncan method. 


By L. W. Dillwyn, F.R.S. F.L.S. Ac 
2 vols. Svo. £. 1II18s. 

An .Introduction to the Study of Con^ 
chology. By Samuel Brookes, F.L.S. 
4to. £.3iil0s.—Uu-ge paper, £.5ii]5ii6d. 

DRAMA. 

Mary Stuart. By Miss Macauley. 7s- 

Faust, a Drama, tninislated from the 
German of Goethe ; aT)d Schillcr'b Song 
of the Bell. By Lord Francis Leyeson 
Gower. Svo. 8s. 

The Perfect Model f<^ Christian 
Teachers. Is. 6d. 

Practical Logic, or Hints to Young 
Theme WnVers. By B. 11. Smart.* 12irto 
3&. fid. 
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A iJebrew Grammar in the English 
]<uugiiagc. Ry Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey. 
A new ^itlon. Svu. 7$. 

Hundred Quoatipns on Robinson's 
AI>rulgiTient of Hume and Smollett: print¬ 
ed irj u 4to. copy-book. 2^ ^ 

OEOLOCjty. ... 

'1'realise of a Section IVom 

NewcRstle-upon-Tyne to the:9^-fellf in 
C'umlicHand, with remarks o^n mineral 
veins in general.: also Tablcs oft^e Strata 
ill Yorkshim,; Derbyshire, &c. By W- 
Forster. SvJ^^lSa. 

^HBrsTORr. 

'I'lie Military Exploits, &c. of Don Juan 
Martin Dlez, the Empccinndo; translated 
by a (General Officer. Svo. 7s. 

l*he History of the Reign of George the 
Third. Ry Robert Bisset, l^.L-D. New 
edition. 6 vols. Svo. X.SnSs. 

A'History of England, from the first 
Invasitti by the Romans to the Accession 
of James I. By John Lingard, D.D. 2d 
edition. 8 vols. 8vo, il.4iii68. boards. 

Historical Viewo^ the Literature of the 
South of Europe; by M. de Sismondi: 
translated from the original, with notes, 
by T. Rdsene, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. X.lii4s. 

A Refutation of the Statements on Ad¬ 
miral Sir George Montagu, G.C.B. con¬ 
tained in Capt. Brenton^ “ Naval His¬ 
tory of Great Britain.” Svo. Ss. fid. 


A Reply to Mr Reed*s Advertisemenl 
to the seventh edition of “ No Fiction." 
By 'panels Barnett. ISmo. (id. 

Sii^olk Words and Phrases, or an At- 
tempt to Collect the Lingual l^ocalUnis 
Of tbirt County. By Edward Moor, P.R.H. 
;^0s. fid. 

in PoUdcul Economy, Po- 
Metaphysics, &c. 6vo. 

A Ll^tter to the Mistresses of Families 
on the Cruelty of employing ('hfidren in 
Sweeping Chimneys. By J. C., Hudson. 
Svo* fid. 
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Veterinary Art: in g Series of Elemen¬ 
tary Lectures on the Vet^nary Art. By 
Mr Percival, surgeon. Svo. 12s^ 
Sketches in Bedlam, or Characteristic 
Traits of Insanity,displayed in the 
cases of 140 patients of both sexes ih New 
Bethlem.' Svo. 10s. fid. 

UTTHOLOGT. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mytho¬ 
logy. By J, C. Prichard, M.D. Svo. 
£.lt>78. 


KATURAL HISTORY. 


Fud, or Coloured Figures and Descrip¬ 
tions of the Plants referred by Botanists 
to the Genus Fucus. By Daw'son ^'ur- 
ner, Esq. F.R.S. 4 vols. 4to. £.21,—>-ou 
medium folio, £.36. 


KATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Hints on Ornamental Gardening. By 
J. B. Papworth. S>fo. £lirilufid. 

MEUICIKE. 

A Treatise on Practical Cupping. By 
Samuel Bayfield, surgeon. 

A Manual of the System ofCranioIogy, 
or Analysis of the moral and intellectual 
Qualities by observation of the Organic 
Structure of the Brain, as manifested in 
the outward conformation of the Sktall. 

The Utility and Importance of Fumi¬ 
gating Baths illustrated. By Jonathan 
(jreen, Svo. 2s. 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic, designed for thb use of students. 
By George Gregory, M.D. 2'vols. £.liil8. 

BTISCELLAKIES. 

Vol. IX. of Boxter^s Practical Works. 
8 VO. 12s. 

Description of the Tread-mfil tbr the 
Employment Of.Pfdsoiiers, with observa¬ 
tions on its management, accompanied by 
a plate and descii^ltion ^ a new insteu- 
tiicnt, ly which.4hS daily amount of in¬ 
dividual labputr be determined by in¬ 
spection. 9vo. 4s. 

A Dictionary of tlie Turf, the Ring, 
the Chase, the Pit, of Bon-ton, and the 
varietiii^ of Ijife. By John Bee, Esq. 

] 2mo. Gh. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. By 
Professor Leslie. Vol. 1.—including Mt'- 
chanics and Hydrostatics. Svo. 14s. 

KOVELS, TALES, AKP BOMAKCES. 

The Hut and the Castle, a Romance. 
By the Author of Santo Sebastianu.*' 
4 vols. 12mo. £.ln8s. 

The Foundling of Glcntbon^ or thi; 
Smuggler's Cave. 4 vols, 12md« JC.ln4s. 

May you like it. By a Courttry Cu¬ 
rate. Voh 11. 12mo. 8s« 

De Mowbray, or the Stranger Knight: 
a romance. By Nella Stephens. 4vuU. 
12mo. £.Iii28i 

First Affections ; an Oxfordshire story. 
2vol8.12mo. 12s. 

Petticoat Tales: contaiuing-^Dora, 
Constantia, the Miller of Colder, Frances 
Colville, Flirtations of a Fortnight hi 
August, Sambo the Slave, and I'erni. 

2 vtfis* 12ino. ‘ 14 n. 

The Napoleon Anecdotes, complete in 

3 vols. 15s. boards. 

The Two Bourbons, or ihe War-cry of 
Paris and Madrid. % Bt Read. Svo. 
2s. 

Gho&t Stories; coUaelpd to counteract 
the vulgar belief in ghosts and apparitions. 
12mo. Hs. 

YOETRY. 

Verses, Moral and DescTijrtive. 2 r. OtI. 
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The Graces, a classical allegory; trans* 
lated IVom Wicland. ISmo. 7& 

Poetical Sketches, with Stanzas for 
Music, and otlier Poems. By Alaric A. 
'Watts. Ss. 

The Duke of Me^nda, the Lamentation 
of Ireland, and oth^ Poems. By Sir' 
Aubr^ de Vere Hunt 8va Ips. 6d* 
;^Thc Days of Queen Meiy, or a Tide of 
^ Fifteenth Century. ISmo. 5^* 

Men,and Things in 1883* By J. S. 
Boone. >,;Bvo. 5s. 

Phaotbins, a Poem, with Myrrha, by 
J. H. St. Aubyn. Svo. 5s. 

Dclmour, or a Talc of a Sylphid: a 
poeiU) in two pSEirts. 8vo. 4e. 

Whittingham's Cabinet Edition of-Ele- 
gont Extracts, selected from the British 
Poets, and Po^ical Translators. By R. 
A. Davenport, Esq. 2s. 6d.—to be com¬ 
pleted in 12 monthly parts. 

The Island, or Christian and his Com* 
rades t a jx)cin, in four cantos. By Lord 
Byron. 8vo. 5s. 

Herrick's Hesporides. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
AM uSs.^large |)aper, 4to. A.4ii4!S. 

The Siege of Vidcncia, the Last Con¬ 
stantine, and other Poems. By Mrs He- 
mens. 8 VO. 12s. 

The Discarded Son, a tale, and other 
Rhymes. By C. B. Coles, Esq. 3s. 

The Siege of .Terusalem, a poem. By 
C. Peers, Ksq. 8vo. 12s. 

The Battle of the Bridge, or Pisa De¬ 
fended : in ten cantos. By J. Maxwell, 
Esq. 2(1 edit. Foolscap 12mo. Bs. 

POI.ITICS AKD rOLlTlCAl. ECOKOHV. 

Britannia's Letters to a British Prince 
on the Holy Alliance. By T. Broughton, 
Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Letter to the Gentlemen of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland on the Wages of Men- 
servants. Svo. Is. dd. 

The Speech of the Earl of Liverpool on 
the Spanish Question, April 14, 1823. 
8vp. 2s. 

A Reply to the Article on Church Es¬ 
tablishments in the Edinburgh Review. 
By Augustus Cami)bell. Svo. Is. 6d. 

The Case of Ireland in 1823: an argu¬ 
ment for the repeal of the Union between 
that country and Great Britain. Bvo. 
2s. 6d. 

The NeutraUty of England/8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Manuscript of 1814, ^vrUten at the 
command of Nucleon. By Baron Fain. 

An Essay on*the Employment of the 
Poor (rewarded with a Silver Medal by 
the Board of Agriculture). By H. A. 
SUiiiy, Es(|, .$d edit. 2s. 6d. 

Military Sk^tchcf of the Nepal War in 
India, in the f&xn 1814, 1^> By 

an Eye-witness. 5s. 

Campaign of tlie Left Wing of the 


Allied Army, in the Western Pyrenees 
and South of France, in the years 1813- 
14* Royal 4to. with 25 plat^, £.2. 

Letter to John Bull: to which is add¬ 
ed, a Sketch of a Plan for the speedy, 
safe, and r^etual, Abolition of Slavery. 
By a BngUshman. Is. 

The claims of'the Clergy to Tithes, and 
other ^huTCfti Revenue ls> 6d. 

A Fwther Appeal to the British Pub¬ 
lic in the Ckusc of the persecuted Greeks. 
By the lUvt, Robert Chotfield. LL.U. 
Svo. AL 

THEOLOolP^ 

t 

Meditatiems on the Scriptures, &c. By 
R. Weland, Hector of Weston-under-Pen- 
yard. 2 vols. Svo. 

God's Judgments upon Gentile Aposta¬ 
tized Churches, Apocalyptical Writers, 
&c. New edit. 6vo* 

Orations for the Oracles of God^ in 
four parts: Judgment to Come, an Argu¬ 
ment, in nine parts. By the Rev. Kd- 
w'ard Irving, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

A Plea in behalf of a Christian Country, 
for the Christian Education of its Youth; 
abridged from the work of the Rev. G. 
Monro, M.A. Svo. 4s. fid. 

The Uni-P(jTSonality of the Divine Na¬ 
ture proved from Scripture, h'd. 

Compiled Prayers, adapted to family 
worship and closet devotion. 12ino. 

A Scriptural Catechism, for the Use of 
Schools and Fainiliqfi. del. 

Sermons, devotional, practical, and oc¬ 
casional. By the Rev. W* Snowden. Vol. 
n. Svo. lOs. 6(L 

Sermons on Several Subjects. By the 
Rev. C. Swan. Svo. lO:,. 6d. 

Nine Sermons. By H. W. Gcry, M.A. 
Svo. 6s. 

The Second Advent,, or Uic giurious 
Epiphany of our Lord Jesus Christ. 2 
vols. Bvo. £.lii8s. 

An Enquiry into the Evidence of Chris¬ 
tianity : in Question and Answer. Bd. 

The State of the Metropolis, or the Im¬ 
portance of a Revival of Religion in l.nn- 
don. By the Rev. J. H- Stewart. 6d. 

Seitnpns and Miscellaneoufl Pieces. By 
the Rev. Robert Wynall Mayow. 12mi>. 
7s. 6d. 

TOTOGllAPHY. 

The Beauties of Cotlljtiaz consisting 
of sixty views on wood, with letter-press 
descriptions. By H* Hughes. Parts 4,5, 
and 6. lOs. 6d. each. > 

Nelson^s History and Am^uities of 
Islington, with additional letter, and 
twenty-three Copper-plate Engravings. 
New edition. 

A Concise Description of the Bnglifeh 
Lakes. By J. Ottley. 18mo. 4 b« 8d. 
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votahes Asm tbavels. 

Part 4, VoU IX- of the Journal of 
Voyage;; aitd Travels i containing Cramp's 
Vr>yagt' to India, and Foibin's RecoUec- 
tions of Sicily, with a plate. 8vo. 3s. dd» 
sewed,—4s. bot>rds. \ 

Till- sixth and concluding' ‘Volume^ of 
Dr C'liirkc's Travels.. 4to. jfi^ulSudd. 

Travels throughBweden, Ndrwiw, dnd 
Finmark, to the North Cape, !n> the 
summer of l^SO- By Arthur De CapcI 
Brooke, Esq^JC-SuloL—^prohfe on India 

pajiiT, .£.3. I 

A Journey from Biga to the Crimea, 
by u'ay of Kiev: with some account of 
the Colonization, and of the Manners and 
Customs, of the Colonists of New Russia. 
By Mary Holderness. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Maria, or a Bhandmn Journey of a 
Young Lady through Flanders and France 
during the Summer of 1S22. By my 
ITnde Oddy. l2mo. 4s. 

The World in Miniature: China. 2 
vols. ISino. 12s. 


Works %n French* 

Whittingham’s French Classics, Vol. I. 
containing Paul et Virginie, par St Pierre. 
2s. Gd. sewed. 

Lettres a Isabelle, ou quelques Reflexi¬ 
ons sur FEducation et la Societe; par 
IVladam Adolc du I'hou. Foolscap Hvo. 7s. 

Elizubeth : being the First Part of a 
Series of French Cla^ydcs, with notes, &c. 
By L. T» Ventouillac. ISmo. 3s. 

EDINBURGH. 

OI)8crv:ilions on the Present State of 
Jjanded Property, and on the Prospects of 
the I^undholders and the Farmer. By 
David Low, Esip Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

l^llun Gray, or the Dead Maiden’s 
Curse, a Poem. By the late Dr Archi¬ 
bald Madcod. Svo. Ss. 

Rich and Poor; In one volume post 
Hvo. 10s. 6d. 
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The Second Annual Report of the 
Directors of the School of Arts for the 
Instrtiction of Mechanics. Svo. la. 

Another Chapter for the use of the Tyro 
in the Court of Session.—Heads of Chap- 
^ Vlll.-^f Callings, Inrolments, and 
i^testatjoris. ls.;M. 

Ehtm^ment for Leisure Hours; cop- 
slaUng'qf J^oral Tales, Biographical Sk^ 
ches, l^leaningB, (hnginal Communica¬ 
tions, Miscellaneous Pieces, and. Poetry, 
selected from the best authors, periodical 
works, &c. By Peter Mackinnell. 12ino. 
£b. 6d. 

A Catechism of Music, chiefly adapted 
for Learners on the Fiuno-Forte, in which 
the simple rudiments of the science, and 
the art of jilaying in time, are dearly ex¬ 
plained, with the proper method of Fin¬ 
gering, illustrated lo numerous examples 
and lemns. By D. Maepherson, teacher 
of music, Edinburgh. 12mo. 6s. hoards. 

The CMginal Institutions of the Prince¬ 
ly Orders of Collars. By Sir William 
Segor, Garter King at Arms in the reign 
of James the First, f^om an Original Ma¬ 
nuscript in the Advocates’ Library. Never 
before published; with Eight F.ngravings, 
being fac-similesof the Original Draw¬ 
ings; splendidly coloured, and cmhla/oncd 
with gold and silver; in one volume ito. 

6d. 

No. I. of a Series of Picturesque Views 
of Edinburgh, to be published in Monthly 
Numbers, containing Three Views each ; 
to be engraved in the best line manner, 
by Mr W. H. Lizors, from Drawings by 
Mr H. Ewbank. 

A View of the Past and Present State oi' 
the Island of Jamaica; with Remarks on 
the Moral and Physical condition of thr 
Slaves, and on the Abolition of SlflVeiy in 
the Colonies. By J. Stewart, late of Ja¬ 
maica. Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society. Part. IL Vol. INT. 
10s. 6d. in boai^, with Engravings. 
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toraopE. 

SrAiw.^Affairs In this chantry seem 
rapid :y approachingeto a crisis. The ar¬ 
dent patriotism of the Spaniards, and 
their deterndpation to uphold their free 
constitutioivof which we heard so much 
previously to the late invasion of their 
country by Fran(*c, has never ^ewn it¬ 
self in deeds, and thdy seem nbw about to 
yield up their liberties without even a 


show of stru^lc. The Cortes,' indeed, 
have not been won ting. If 1 ^'<det 0 nnination, 
but they have not been ‘ backed by the 
people ; and in all probabili^ they will 
soon he under the neosssity of seeking 
in foreign countries for s^ety from the 
vengeance bf thev irtitat^ King, who, 
when he shall be ^^nst^e^ in the |>le- 
nitude of his despotic power, is not like¬ 
ly to show much mercy to those whom 
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he has hitherto looked on as his jailors. 
Nearly the whole of Spain has now been 
abandoned to the invaders, and the Cortes 
have retired to Cadiz, taking with them 
the person of the King, there to await 
and moke their last stand against their 
, enemies. They-htjd a stormy meeting 
Seville on the 23d May, id'which a 
. ^Skopositiem ftCMr transferring the ^veom* 
and the King out of the Continent, 
was nej<K!ted by a majority of eight votes, 
and th#^eparture for Cadiz decreed al¬ 
most tmaniniously*’* On the 9th of 
June, in a sitting of the Council of State, 
the Mnce d’Anglona declared for nego* 
dating with the Duke d'Angoulcme; and 
his advice being rejected, he redgned. 
On the llth, the King was wafted on, 
and requested definitively to state whe¬ 
ther he went to Cadiz with his own con¬ 
sent ? to which he replied, that with re. 
gaid to himself he had no objectian; but 
he oljected to such a measure, as l^ng 
contrary to the interests of the Spanish 
people; on which the Cortes, in confor¬ 
mity to an article in the Constitution, 
vot^, that the provisional case had 
arisen contemplated by the Constitution, 
in which the King was in a state which 
rendered the appointment of a Regency 
for that specific purpose necfissoiy/’ The 
Regency was appointed, the rdusal of 
the King overruled, and the Cortes and 
the Government were transfemd to Ca¬ 
diz, where they arrived on the 14th. In 
consequence of this restraint on the per¬ 
son of the King, Sir W. A*Court, the 
British minister, sent in a note, stating, 
that he could not follow the King to Ca¬ 
diz, but must wait for instructions feom 
his Court. On their arrival at Cadiz, 
the Gmes immediately declared the Re¬ 
gan^ to be at an end, and the King was 
restored to the exercise of his functions* 
The S]>antth Regency set up by the 
French at Madrid, puUished a viedent 
proclamation on teaming that Ferdinand 
had been declared incompetent, «id con¬ 
veyed to Cadiz. The proclamation de¬ 
nounces as traitors the members of the 
Ctortes who countenanced, by their pre¬ 
sence, the deposition of the King orders 
that the prepay of those who aided in 
l&i removal to Cadiz shdl ))d^‘seque8tra^ 
ted; and declares, that tlte ofiicerB-and 
troops of the line and militia iMio^fhave 
aeteitded the.King to Cadiz, ahaH be held 
responsible for the safety of the'^oyal 
pHroners. The proclamation also de¬ 
clares, that vigilant measures will be con« 
eerted with 11 m Dliku d'Angoulcmc, bo^ 
hy sea dtid Jand, to ^preveiii the Royal 
Family being sent bi^nd sea; and that 
general prayers sluill be put up during 
ei^t successive days, to implore divine 


demeniy unda* circumstances so criti> 
cal; and, during this interval, the theatres 
shall continue closed, and all public g- 
musements be prohibited.**—The Cortes, 
on the other band, issued a circular ma¬ 
nifesto, i^daiming and protesting against 
the atrodous invasion of Spain by the 
French ttdbps. 

•^Tfae Cortes have bad frequent meet, 
ingehktlhe iiew seat^of Government, in 
o^er to cont^ the measures necessaiy 
for the national safety* They seem to 
be preparingfor a siege, and are taking 
meosiures to coUect provisions for the 
support of the inhdHtants. At one uf 
the sittings, 110 deputies attended. 

It appears feom the French paj^s, that 
a plot had been contrived to curry olf 
the King ftom Seville. .He was to be 
conveyed nut of the castle covered up in 
a bale of blankets, Ond, thus concealed, he 
was to be taken to the Guadalquiver, 
where a steam-boakwas in waiting to re¬ 
ceive him. Fifty French officers w«pe to 
take charge of him during his passage. 

The accidental discovery of this plot 
accelerated the removal of the King to 
Cadiz. It is stated in private letters, that 
an Englishman, Sir Jedm Downie, who 
was concerned in the conspiracy, hud 
lieen apprehended, and smt to Ca^ to 
take his triaL 

Tlie military operations since our lost 
have been few and unimportant. The 
few constitutional troops ui' the (ieUI 
' have offered no effectual resistance to the 
invaders ; and there is reason to appre¬ 
hend, that this arises, not so much from 
their want of strength, as from the want 
of good faith in their commanders. Since 
the events which wc have noticed above, 
MoriUo, who was understood to l)c at the 
head of a very considerable force (12,000 
or 15,000 men,) has issued 4wo procla¬ 
mations, in which he protests against 
the proceedings of the Cortes, in putting 
a restraint on the person of the King, 
and rdbses to submit to the auUnuity vt 
the Regracy. He at the same time dis¬ 
claimed the servile Regency of Madrid, 
and offered to negotiate with the Frciu lj 
General Bourcke for a provisional neu¬ 
trality ; who, however, rejected his propo¬ 
sition, on the ground of his refusal to 
acknowledge the Madrid Regency. Qui 
roga, who bfdd the seoand command in 
Morillo’a laftny, 'is said to have with 
drawn, dissaUsiied vrith the cwidact of 
bis General, and to have taken the marl 
to Corunna on his way to JS^land* The 
Paris Journals add a rum<^ that Bal- 
lastereg has imitated the example uf Mo- 
rillo in maintaining a proviripnal neutra¬ 
lity. SucU was the’ifState of matteram 
Spain, Iw our last accounts. While the 
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l^'rrnch troops are investing Cadia by cause as the other coriMi of the line ; andU 
iancl, that pok is blockaded by a French repairing to the Police of Beraposta, in 
fleet. the centre of the town, amidst cries of 

PoUTVOAU—Events atiU more extra* vit>as to tho King, the Queen, and the 

ordinary have taken place in this country* Infanta, induced the King and uli the 
Here a counter-revolution has becneffhet*- Royal Family to quit Lisiwn. They took 
od, with a facility which evindes that the their departure at seven p.x*,and reached 
liberal institutions which theITortes had Villa Franca on the next day,Blst. 
oKtablislicd had little or no hold DU.the dot^ as the populous and wealthy city ^ 
afl'cetions of the mhte of the population. Lialxlti thus was, and without any meaiiii 
The strong impulse of feeling which pro* of defoace against those who olways avail 
diK'cd the revolution having subsided, the themselves of such a crisis, to disturb the 
ancicfit pnjudiceB and deep-rooted super* public tranquillity, and commit every 
'.tftioiis of the populace rerovered their kind of excess, too much fimisc cannot lie 
.isceiiJiincy, and, with a versatility not bestowed on the Camera^ Corf^ora* 
uiu'uininiin in men of sti'ong passions and tion,) the Commercial Corps, both infUn- 
imciiltivatcd minds, the people w'cleomed, try and cavarly, tlie National Guards, and 
with apparent cordiality, the return of the remaining regiments of militia, for their 
system they had so lately assisted to over* decisive measures and unremitted exer- 
tiirn. This change had been facilitated tions to preserve good order in the oapi- 
hy the personal character of the Monarch, tal, which .remained perfectly tranquil, 
who is a moderate and humane I’rincc ; A pr<gect bad been discovered of opening 
but whether his moderotion and humimity all the prisons, and giving liberty to tlie 
will resist the influence of evil Couhsellors, numerous felons ; but fortunately it was 
who may prompt him to acts of vengeance, anticipated, and the trust of the prisons 
time only can discover. given tothpguordoftheComniercialCorpH, 

On the 26th of May, early in the morn- w ho behaved, on this occasion, with their 
ing. Prince Miguel,the King's second son, usual energy and courage. The felons 
quitted the Palace, and joined the 23d in the castle of St George endeavoured 
infantry, which had left Lisbon the day twice to force the prison; hut found the 
before, on its way to Almeida, and taken necessary resistance, and the guard fired 
up a position at Villa France, five leagues on them, killing and wounding several 
distant fl*om Lisbon. The Prince left The Cortes held their Session on the Slat, 
behind him a letter, written to his father, at the usual hour, and Uansacted their 
I'he consequence of t^ event was a mes* business in the usual way, and in all quiet- 
sage fkoim the Cortes to his Majesty, de* ness. The Camera sent a deputation m 
daring that the present Ministry hsid lost the King on the 31st, begging to know 
the confidence of the country. His Ma* what were his Roynl intentions ; the dc- 
Jesty assembled a Council, and deliberated putation returned late in the night, with 
with them on the ajrpointment of a new an answer, that his Majesty by no meant! 
Ministry, as is stat^ in the Lisbon jour* wished to return to tlie old system ; but 
nals. On the 29th, being Corpus Christ! it was necessary to frame a Constitution 
day, the troops of the garrison assembled, more adapted to the interests of all classes, 
as IS their Cdstom, to parade the streets. The Cortes, who remained at Liriion six 
After the ceremony took place, they re* days after the troops left the capital, 
paired to the Terreiro de Paco (a square), closed their sitrings by protesting, in the 
from whence all the regiments of the line name of their constituents, against any 
(with the exception of the ISth infantry,) alteration or modification in the Constitu- 
and one or two regiments of militia, tion of 1822. 

marched to join Prince h^guel, for whom By the latest accounts from Lisbon, 
X icncral Sepulveda, the muitary Governor, which are to the 16th June, it appears that 
nlso declared himself. The «^er militia the revolution was then decisive and coni- 
regiments, the 18th infantry, and part of plete, but every thing in the city was 
tho artillery of the line, refused to follow tranquil. The King mode hispn^ic entry 

the Governor, who nearly lost his life in into Lisbon db the 5th. The Queen was 

the square, as offh inctividualendeavoured immediately invited to joia the Roytd Pa- 
111 murd^ him, and he was htodered from mily. The Xnflint Don Miguei was a|>- 
such a deed by General Avillez, and tome pointed commander-in-chief of tiie army, 
other officera. The troops declared, on by a royal decree inserted in the Gazette 
this o^asiqn, that they wished some of the 9th. John the Sixth appears to 
changes in the Constitution, naming, par* have acted, under all the ekcumstanceti, 
tieulariy, the establishment of twtSChamb- yrixh much moderation. A committee of 
liors, and the King to have an Absolute eleven have been iTOointed by the King, 

veto* 0n the .30th, in the aflemeon, the who arc entrusted with the important 

18th regiment declared itsdf for the same task of rc-modclling the fallen Constitu- 
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tion, so as to give, the article states, to etjoyed before the execution of the siiid 
the Monarch dne power, and secure to law. 

the Portuguese the hegit ^vileges enjoyed Since preparing the above, we heure 
bgr them under the late code. Count Pal- seen the Lisbon journals of the 29th of 
saella, the new Minister * for Foreign Af- June. The Queen of Portug^ has retum- 
fiijrs, and rile late President of the Cortes, ed to the palace of Queluz, near Lisbon, 
have been both appointed members of the and has i^ted the King and her sons; 

• ’^Bonitmlttee. Amardiite, as might be ex- the papulii^ warmly received her, and 
^HBcted, has li^een restmed to all the ho- d^M. her carriage. On the S3d, the Royal 
.^^urs and emoluments of which he was went.in sol^im procession to the 

^ieprived by the decree of the Cort^ of c^rch of Sa^ Maria Maior, says a l^is- 
the 5th March. bon paper,,return thanks to theKing 

In tlie other parts of the kingdom, the ofKings ann.the Queen of Heaven fbr 
counter-revolution was aflected in the ined'able favours bestowed on tlio Sovl- 
same easy manner, by the intervention of reign and Portuguese nation, by dcUver- 
the military; but no violence or blood- ing us from the most impious and exc- 
, shed had occasioned. It seems, crable government, whose sole olgect was 

however, that Sir Robert Wilson narrowly to destroy, to the very foundation, the 
escaped assassination, at Braga, near 0- raagnibcent odiHce of the Lusitanian ein- 
porto. He had been sent on a misrion from pire.” This procession was>£bllowed by 
Vigo, to request the assistance of troops illuminations and t^juicings of the people, 
from the Portuguese Government, in the who pulled down the monument to' the 
name of the Constitutional Spaniards; but constitution erecteA the lAth of Sept^- 
while on his way, the counter-revolution ber 1821. On the f5th. Count Amamntc 
was edbeted; and at the town mentioned arrived at Lisbon at tbe^ head of 3000 
he w'as very ill treated by the populace, men; he was met by Don Miguel, and 
from whose fury, however, he was pre- large bodies of the people, who vied with 
served by the public authorities, and, after the soldiers in expressions of joy. The 
being detained some days in prison, was Gazette of the 2dth contains an order for 
sent back, under a military escort, to Spain, abolishing all secret societies. 

Private letters state, that, in order to Gkumany.—T he allied powers, have, 

effect the counter-revolution, a consider- it appears, withdrawn their Ministers from 
able sum was expended among the sol- Wurtemburg. The reason of this mark 
diery and olBccrs^the men being paid at of their displeasure is not stated* But it 
the rate of 35s. per head, under which is suppposed to be jn consequont^^ the 
engagement they revolted. Now the free Constitution which jireva^B/iljp that 
work is over, they do not hesitate to say, kingdom, and tljc freedom of db&ssion 
that if another party would pay them 4<0s. that is allowed. The German Diet has 
a-piece, they would be ready to undo what at the same time suppressed a journal 
they have just done. published in this'country. 

Among the first act of the restored des- Guxece.—B y letters from Corfu wc 

potism was a decree abolishing the liberty are informed, that the Greeks have cum- 
of the press. Tyrants seem to feel that mer.ced the campaign against the batbur- 
their despotism and this powerful engine ous invaders of their celebraC&Sd country, 
cannot long together—that the one by a very brilliant action ; the results of 

must necessarily subvert the other. Va^ which may mainly contribute in the even- 
rious other decrees have been issued, re- tual liberation of their sacred fields from 
versing what the Cortes had established— the tyrants by whom they have hpen so 
setting at liberty persons confined for po- long polluted. On the 13th May, 
litical offences—restoring peace and General Marco Ru^usaris surprised the gar- 
friendship with France. risen, and carried the Castle of Lepanto by 

The Lisbon Gazette contains a letter storm, with great loss to the Turks, 
from his Mi^esty to the Cardinal Patri- The chief was himself severely wounded 
arch, informing him that the eau^whicl^ in the head, lor he led the stormers in 
occasioned him to leave kingdom person, but only ten of his brave comrades 
having happily ceased, it will be^desirable were slain. . {.{Jlysses is also again in the 
that he Should, as soon as possll]^, return field, althuU^, like the illustrious Mina, 
to his diocese. he hjas often been killed by his enemies. 

A decree of the 14th of June orders He has, according, to well-authenticated 
that all the religious communities of accounts, made himself master of Negro- 
monasteries, convents, colleges, &c. whiep'' pont, a station of the greate^importance 
wcresiwressedby thclaW 'tof the 2^ to th^.^Turkish fleet. Throughout the 
Octohe^l822, shall b^restored, and rei^ whole m the Morea, the condition the 
stated in the possesifion and eigoyment Turks is r^presentedt^ be very despetete. 
of the property and revenues which they The Pacha of Patras hasjiuitlcd the for- 
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trettf of that nuiac^ and gone to rruver:!, 
. with only fUly-^ix attendants, for it wan 
.^hourly cxpdCtcd that the Greeks would 
take (Mssaeffsienofthii fortress itself. There 
IS now olsDust a icertainty th^ a civilized 
cnivlre will again arise in, jkneient Greece, 
and to r^ngland It will be -an iinportant 
ally, at a time when tyranny is rearing 

f '- 

BiiAZiL.—41io Janierot ^Mq>era haVe 
been received) lil)ed with ijj|fiSresscs from 
various towns, expressive of unbounded 
attarhtnent toward the new Emi>eror of 
Brazil.—-Lord Cochrane took possession, 
on tlw ^(jth March, of the post of Kirst 
Admiral of the national Brazilian navy. 
Me hoisted his admirars Hag on board 
Uie BeUrOr;!* 1'he Hug wiis immediately 
saluted by "the wholb squadron, with a 
discharge of twenty-one gunsi amid the 
acpluinationa thi^j|toectutors* 

'*Lord Cochrane swed with his squa- 
«U'on from Itio^ for the pur^iosc of block- 


Uer hydra form ioj^urope. 

«iL— >.,* 

< AMERlOib* 


oiling Behla, about the hit 'wee1f''ln 
Mai^, consisting of a 74 gun ship^ a 
frigate, twoaloops of war, and two schoon- 
ers, and fell in, off Bahia, with the Por¬ 
tuguese fleet, viz.—one 74, two large 
frigates, two small ditto, irix armed mer- 
chaiiUnen, one sloop c^'Wor, and 
schooners. He bore down with 
heejflng the remainder of^hia fleet tojv’ 
widdward, and endeavoured to 
one or two of the small ships $ but tftt 
l^ortugucse fleet hept close,could 
not be separated. His Lordship then 
passed from one end of their line to the 
other, engaging each as he came up and 
passed; all of them endeavoured to a- 
void ^htor When he had passed the ' 
hcadEhOBt (the 74) he hauled his wind 
to join* his consorts. The Nightingale 
b^g, ^wmipanded by a bravo fellow, fol- 
low^ fioind time after the 74, and also 
flr8d\a broadside at almost every ship in 
the Portuguese line, in one of tto sbijis 
Lord Cochrane engaged there were five 
killed and forty-four wounded^ 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or LottDs.—,fa«c 3.—The 
Marriage Laws Consolidation Bill was 
tliscussed in a Committee. All the pre¬ 
ceding ifliuises having been'agreed to 
witb6ttt*any serious ofiiiosition, the ('otn- 
miU^^took into consideration the clauses 
tendering the marriages of minors, with¬ 
out consent of parents or guardians, void¬ 
able by a suit commenced within twelve 
months from the date of their celebration, 
when the Archbishop of York opposed the 
clause, as contrary to the divine law, which 
renders bom fide marriages indissoluble, 
excepting dhly for adultery. The Lord 
(hancellor supported the clause. He 
rimtended that the divine canon quoted 
couUl be only understood as referring to 
iiiHrriagiJS contracted according to the 
terms ef the law to which the parties 
owed obedience. In reply to the argu- 
luent, that the danse would expose fe¬ 
males to danger, he observed, that some 
protection was also due to male minors, 
who were frequently the victims of artful 
women*—citing, as an example, a case in 
which a youth of '' 17, of rank and 
expectations, had been seddeed Into a 
marriage with a brioklayeris daughter 20 
years older than hims^; who was, more¬ 
over, the ipHher of seven ille^timatd 
cliidren. The Bishop of Ctii^ater said, 
that there was no difficulty in disq^ering 
the marriages contemplate by the divine 
ra^. 'All marriafjls, not repujnanttp 
fhe law of Ood^^erc, in his opinion, en¬ 
voi.. xiir. 


titled to the protection of that rule. The 
Earl of Liverpool opposed the clause, as 
oppressive or nugatory. Irregular mar¬ 
riages had, he said, been much more 
frequently celebrated by banns; and 
against marriages so celebrated the clause 
made no provirion ; there were, besides, 
the opportunites afibrded by a journey to 
Scotland, or the still easier' passage to 
Calais by a steam-boat; all of which 
rendered it impossible^ to iwovide abso¬ 
lutely against marriages without consent; 
and while such facilities existed, the clause 
could efTect no good pqipose, though U 
might produce much evil—After some 
farther discussion, the clause was rejected 
by a majority of S8 to 22, and the Iflll 
was ordered to be read a third time. 

House: of Commons —Maij 16— 
After a short discussion, the Scots Com¬ 
missary Courts Bill was ordered to be re¬ 
committed on Friday nextf (^r Hume 
isesenfiedpetition ftom a]fpii|||^-dealer 
in Dundee, complaining of the udminis- 
tration ^ the Excise Laws ^ ScoBand, 
which-‘sm read and Iqi^ Oltl thiatible. 

21'.—Mr -Sykes bnoui^ fl^ard his 
motion fur a Repeal of the duty upon 
.tallow candles. The Hon* Member spoke 
great length on the/unjust and op. 
pcesrive operation of the^j^pc, which he 
dibrisribed as a pig^biticm^^to Ihe con¬ 
sumption of agri^Sljiiral produce, a tax 
upon labour, and an invasion of the order 
of domestic economy. The ('hancellnr 
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of the Axcbeqiier oosiended thet & fur¬ 
ther nmifsion of tihces, to the atnoont 
of ^Candle Duty, wo^ be iifipmti- 
caUe .et pcen^t; aad that if even so 
au^ eonU be spaced iVom the public 
aeEvj|e% the CaodliB Duty was not the 
,%Mat aMpble 'of, repeal, > Furthtt 

plwdcBM, at.'fio diaumt day, be aaid, 
in contrt^matlon with Mmistersit 
ilfUtOig othena a^minution of the duty 
m Sc^htia# spirita, and an aban- 

domnent^^ Lottei^ which, be said, 
is to be pe^iosed this year, for the last 
tinae* Mr Curwen supported the mo¬ 
tion^ which was, however, rejected with¬ 
out a division. / 

' Sir J. Mackintosh then'^t>vou^,jbN 
ward his annual motion on the CHUdid* 
Law% In the Ibnn of Nine Besolutitns* 
To take away the punistenent of 4e^ 
in cases of larceniea ooinmitttd in 
iadwdUng-hovsea, and on navigaMh 
veit. To repeal the statute of the'Sth 
ofGeOtf I*, c(»mnonly called the Block 
Act; tiiat of Geo. If., called the Marriage 
Act; that ,of James 1.; also the Act of 
Geo. 11., inflicting the punishnlent of 
death on persons for breaking down the 
banks of rivers* To take away the pu- 
, nishment of death in cases,uf horse-str¬ 
ing, sheqp-stealing, and forgeiy; and in 
lieu thereof^ substitute the punishment 
of transportation or imprisomentt to 
take away the punishment on felons re¬ 
turned i^m transpeatation# Also, to' 
provide that Judges should not pfMs sen¬ 
tence of death, in any case, whm it was 
not likely that the punishment would be 
inflicted* and to do away the forfeiture 
of the grads and chattels of persons Who ' 
may h^ committed suicide. Mr Peel 
concurred in the propriety of s' qualified 
revision of the criminal code, but object- 
^ to the comppuhanslve form in which 
me Hon. Mover ^fiid introduced the aub- 
jc^ {.»to the extoit to which ho propo¬ 
sed to urge his lepeid, and to the doc- 
triue that it was in ^1 cases unsafe to 
confide a diseretion to the judges. The 
Bight; Hon. Secretary then read a list of 
23 o^cesy now aqfitaUy punishable, 
from which! he woidd propose ^to^taka 
awi^y Uu^puMBhiiientof!do^a<andeoB» 
fay moving the prevlfoa queation.' 
Mr F- Buatqa eoiUffiained, jthaiL the li-i 
mlU4omeyototionpn>|K^ I^W/Fsel 
woii]4aot have tig eflkei ol aa^g oae 
life in teMears. Mr Semfott exjmaed- 
his aatmetion that Ministers hod at 
length been oomrorted to tfaO piinci^es 
of sir.B^j(onidttr»' J- Mfufotorii <re«' 
peated Hr &lKiEton*auOii|{fefinh that tho 
raped proposed by BBr would have 
no aansihle efflset in diaiinisbing the 
numbei; of executions ; and persisted in 


tnetoing his first resolution to a divi¬ 
sion, when the numbers werfr—For the • 
Kesolution, Tfr—Agiinst it, B6. # 

23.—*Mr Lindsay presented a petition 
IVom certain Unennianufectarenof Penh 
and Dtoiddo aguhist the biU at present be¬ 
fore the Hottis to dter the linen laws of 
Scetianfo* Honourable Member sup- 
pqdlfl§tha^rayer of th«|!etitioiH and con- 
tehw^ttM.tba^atampIng ly was es- 
getttfol to tw ttiide. Bit A Ferguson, in 
rfiferenee to a^meeting which had bpen 
convened at Dundee, consisting of niifety- 
one linen manufacturers, said, that seven¬ 
ty-eight were in favour'Of the bill. Aber¬ 
deenshire w'as quite unoninicms on the 
subject, and from Fifeshire only two pe¬ 
titions had been presented against it. .In 
the county of Perth the lipen manufac¬ 
tory was almost extipet. tn Forfarshire 
the manufacturers ?Were nearly unanl- 
^ mouB. He bad said, and would repeat, 
that petitions had bean gotfop at the in¬ 
stigation of the stampmaaters. The li¬ 
nen manufactory in Sratland involved a 
capital of about £.^000,000 sterling, 
wMle those who petitioned against the 
bill did not possess a capital of more than 
between £.20,000 and £.30,000—Peti¬ 
tion received. 

27* The inquiry into the conduct of Mr 
Thorpe, High Sheriff of Dublin, v'bich 
commenced on the 2d instant, 'terminated 
this evening, when the chainna%repor(ed 
the proceedings of tbs committeu^ The 
charge against Mr Sheriff ThOrpe wUshis 
having contrived to defeat the ufaject of 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, in bring¬ 
ing to punishment the perpetrators of the 
late assault on the Lord Lieutenant in the 
Theatre, by picking Orange juries on the 
trial.' A ntiihbcr of witnesses were ex¬ 
amined, night after night, in a,Committee 
of the whole house. Among these was 
Sir Abraham Bradley King, late Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, from whom it w^as at¬ 
tempted to expBScatg the oath adminis¬ 
tered to Orangemen, on their admission 
to the society; but the worthy Baronet 
decidedly refrised to disclose it, on the 
ground that it would be a lueach of his 
oath, every Orangeman being sworn to 
sqerecy. He however assured the House, 
tfUt the oath was not to be found in the 
loth efaapur of Jdshuo, yerse IB, as had 
baen aUeged^^'^und tbaa<it had no hostile 
aUusion whatever to any elass of his Ma* 
je8ty*s subjects. A dfoeussion followed ae 
to the propriety of fuearing the question 
' On the Baronet, in which the power of the 
Uouse^'to compel a apecific answer, or to 
vMj^diUhsal with {mnisbment, was ad- 
mitfedon all hands but thepropriety of 
dq^F^ ^ befeue thei£. 

condemned; and.^ a diviaioii, it 
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nrag Mrried, by a m^jaeity of 117 to BT* 
that the question should not be persisted 
in. Lord Althdrpe fevoiight up the Be* 
port of the Committee on the smlall debts 
recovery bilL”->.Hia Lordship explained^ 
that the prtneiple of tbe httl' ndepteA by 
the Committee is, to render ^ ISbetiff’i 
Court Itinerant at stated pSiMs Itaaigh 
iiVGry county; toppvideet Jadgo^allse* 
rister) of not less thm thirty yesaittdnhd* 
jng, who shonWbe remunitatad’by dfltn. 
cd salaryit^he raised ittmiithe foes df 
Court, and in case of deflclidoy in that 
fund, the balance to be supplied by a 
county rate. The limitation of all actions 
in this Court to be narrowed to two years. 

!S 6 .^Mr Hume presented two petitions 
from Mr J. Hunt, publisher of the LU 
beral,*’ now under prosecutbii for a libel, 
and Mr Jhit^h^rust, also under prose¬ 
cution for h similar oftbnoe, complaining 
of the enomioHs and dangerous power 
possessed by Master of the Crown 
Office, in the anangmnents preliminary 
to the striking of special juried Messrs. 
M. A. Taylor, Creevy, Grey Bennett, 
Bright, Hobhouse, and John Williams, 
strongly reprobated the power of selection 
posses^ by the Master of the Crown 
Odlce, which was defended by Mr Phil¬ 
lips and the Attorney General. 

Lord Ni^ent thcsi moved for leave to 
bring in ;^bill tb confer upon English 
L'athe^di||p T^t of voUng at elections, 
and^ guiMN^y, to plate them in the same 
state ^enjoyment of all civil privileges 
as the'QdhoUcs of Ireland. Mr S. WorU 
ley seconded the motion* Mr WethereB 



did not ^reetty oppose the.niiotion, but 
e^lMOSSed some hesitation; he confosaait 
especial Oppeehansion that the practice of 
splitting freeheids, by which the CathoHrs 
in Icdand liad' obtait^ an undue politi¬ 
cal kifownoB, might be'tesorSed to bi’Giis 
coontiywi Mr W* Binkesfadd ao< 
to admitfel^ CathoHes to the Mi 
but was not indlined to bestow upon t 1 
the elective ftanehise. Mr Pe^ 8 U[, 
ed the motion* He Observed* du^tl^dei# 
ger suggested by 'Mr WeGlcl!^ cettkl 
never arise witlu^ being deMCed by the 
Legislature; and teat any nttempt to in- 
creOso unfairly the influence of the Cateo- 
liCB, would excite an adequate tplrff of 
^sSMftiHh^^Mr Bankes opposed the motion, 
vtekll^WBs supported by Mr W. Smith 
aad^t J* Mackintosh, and finally carried 
without a ^vision. 

Mabwly next moved for a €om- 
mSiaa to enquire Into the propriety of col¬ 
lecting the duty on malt and beef' sepa¬ 
rately* He explained, that the purpose of 
his motion was to provide a remedy for 
the anomally arising out of the Beer Tax, 
which exCtMted ftmn the poor man a tax' 
more than twice as great ns that Which 
the rich man had to pay. The Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exdiequer denied the existence 
of any sudi unequal taxation, and oppo¬ 
sed the motion. Messrs. Hume, J.'Ben- 
nett, Rkardo, and Sir John Newj^. sup¬ 
ported the motion 9 and Messrs. Wodc- 
house, Western, and Byng, Gol. Wood, 
and l^vd Alteorpe, oj^osed it $ and, on 
a division, -tee motion Was rejected hy a 
tnajori^ IIS to 87* 


BRITISH PHRONICLB. 


BAT* 

38.-—Edifl&tttgh Betf and Dutttb /»- 
Hie foundation-stone of the 
new building for the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitutiotf was laid this day in Canon- 
mills Firk, by one of tee senior pupils, in 
presence of his companions, Whose looks 
besf>oke the feelings of their minds, and 
which would have been a suiBcient recoin- 
Iienoe to the contributors for the building 
had they but been witnesses of the scene* 
The building is intended for the accom¬ 
modation of an htondied c htW r e n, and the 
situation is tee best that could liaye been 
found any where, fof tee health and com* 
fort of these intereStfaSIg objects. 

* JinrE. 

fi.»Ye8t^ay, pursuant to their sen¬ 
tences at the last Circuit Court at Justi* 
riary, James Wilson (but teat 

name wm M^Lusk;^ and John'^JSn* 
nald were execaged in firont of tee flew 


jail at Glasgow* Wtlsw-bod bate thridd 
whipped in tee Courts of tile jail, by sen¬ 
tences of the Sheriff, and was found 
guilty of breaking into the house of Mr 
M‘Arteur, York Street, and McDonald 
of breaking into the shop of MosCs Mose- 
ly, jeweller, Candlcriggs. McDonald 
born iwtee CBton, Glasgow, snd 
oBs# M*LuBky,m Lodiwiiliip^’; hispa- 
rtets wevwftom Ireland* 9|fo>^Boim 
ascended fhwdrop with ^gfSst Brmness 
and compoeuxe* Hie Sthi^ 

oflhtedVp'S pnyer, tea¬ 
zel ^!iei ^1 ani^ ijlliile the rie- 

oessi^ prep to t a tfanis Were ms^g, they 
. oonthmed fei ensiest prayer* Th^ sa-; 
^ luted each friend on tee scaffhid* 

Wilson reqaested the^^Wcite^r 
shake hands with Mfoy mfi' simea him 
St the same time, White McDonald de- 
terCd bim to give him plenty of rbpe, as 
he was light m body. "The rignaT'Was 
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then ^ven, and they were launched Into 
eternity. They both struggled very hardy 
eapcdally Wilson. The cniwd assembled 
was very great. 

AduUerated 7Va.«^On Friday the 2d 
inatout, at an Excise Court held at Glas- 
A«< ' m and J. j y m . i w .^ 

^qjpNtrtSy Georga.8treet, were prosecuted* 
suit of the Crown* for sending 
of their poasessuMi 10 lbs. black tea* 
aama being adulterated and mixed 

* with pedt-mosBy and for dealing in tea 
without a license or entry.” The latter 
charge was not proven to tho satisfaction 
nf the Court) but the former was fully 
substantiated, by the analysis of the tea 
by Dr Ure, who produced firom it a^cpitr 
siderable portion of pcat*mosB, an aarUde 
which, w'hile it makes the tea ti4ce and 
brovntj docs the drinker no barmy whioh 
is more than con be said of other su^ 
jitanoes that have been put into tea ki 
China or elsewhere. The defendants 
pleaded, that they were but little ac¬ 
quainted with the trade, and purchased 
the tea in question from an itinerant 
dealer, who had thus imposed upon them. 
The Court thought otherwise, and award¬ 
ed a fine of X.20 for the oflbiice—the 
Excise pleading for the full penalty of 
£•10 for each lb. of tea seized, but which 
was not acceded to. 

20i—r/w; Jienvtm 2<J‘ertsj)apcr»~^Oi\ 
Wednesday, the IHUi instant, there was 
an Bpipeal before the House of Lords that 
excited a good deal of curiosity, connect¬ 
ed with the lute Jit aeon Edinburgh news¬ 
paper, and tlic bund given by Sir W. 
liue, the Lord Advocate, IWr Hope, Ac. 
to support said Journal, on ceitain terms 
and with &|)ecilied subscriptions. It will 
be recollected tliat Mr Gibson brought 
an action against Mr 1). Stevenson, the 
juinter of the Beacon^ to recover com¬ 
pensation in damages for a libel on bun 
that had a])ix!urcd in said newspaper. Mr 
Gibson afterwards split his action, on ac¬ 
count of some formkitieH, and went into 
the Jury Court, Edinburgh, against Ste¬ 
venson, the printer, and obtained a ver¬ 
dict—Damages £.500. Mr Gibson tlicn 
commenced an action against the bonds, 
men, Sq; W» Hue, dte, as jjuhhbhers and 
proprietors of the Beacon^ and that ac¬ 
tion 4 the ground of this api^eal. Sir W. 
JUe, apkl the other defendantei i;esistcd 
the proceeding before the pourt of Ses¬ 
sion, but incilbctually i and the case was 
remiUed to the Jmy Court, where the 
defendants were called upon to put in\ 
their aiujwei^^hich they n^lected to do. ’ 
. Against an mer of this Court to frame 
issues to lie sent to a Jlury, Sir W. Bae 
, appealed to the House, of Lords, on the 
g]^und fliat Mr Gibson bad already ob- 


tained a verdict of £.500, and hud thus 
procured redress from his wrong. The * 
Attorney-General supported the apiHul^' 
quoting the 55th and 59th of George Ill., 
Acts for creating and regulating the 
Scotch Jqity Cdurt, to shew that there 
was the power of appeal. In this case 
Mr Gibson had obtained redress % he had 
appikle^lo Jury; he hod obtained a 
timictJmr £M0 ; and he now sought to 
proceed against other parties^ to receive 
redress for that wrong which a Jury^ad 
already remedied. Mr Brougluun spoke 
strongly agaiiist the appeal. He did nut 
deny that the Acts which had been quo¬ 
ted gave the power of ultimately appeal¬ 
ing againbt the decisions of the Scotch 
Jury Court to the House of Lords; but 
denied that the Acts gav# the power of 
appealing on a case in its prcjjKess to the 
Jury, after the Lords of Session too had 
warranted the proceeding. Here the 
case was in its progress, to tlie Ju^- 
Objections of form had been overruM 
by the Lords of Session. I'here had 
been no verdict, uud it W'as on a verdict 
only that there could at least be an ap¬ 
peal. The case was of vast importance. 
It was entirely novel in its nature i and 
if it succeeded, a most dangerous pow4T 
would he given to those who desired to 
intercept justice. The Lord. Chancellor 
considered the case of so import¬ 

ance, that he delayed gtvidjHgdgBient 
till Friday, On Fsiday his 

Lordship gave judgment. 1^ 'n^;that 
the apix^al did nut set forth 
cond action w'as brought for the same 
publication of the same lilicl—it might 
be for a different publication of the libel; 
and, secondly, that the appeal interlLTcd 
with the progress of the case to a Jui>.. 
on the direction of the Judges that tlie 
issues should be }}re|>arcd, whereas the 
Acts (55and 59 Geo. III.) only contem¬ 
plated an appeal against tiie result of go¬ 
ing to the Jury.—Appeal dismissed. 

Jie^iffnatton qfaMinuier 
vf i^'O/Zand.—•At a meeting .of the Pres¬ 
bytery of Stirling, on Tuesday the 15lU 
instant, the Hev. William Shirrelf, who 
. had for about thirty years officiated ns 
Alinister of the iiarish of St. NiniunV., 
resigned his clerical charge in the follow¬ 
ing form:— 

To the,Moderator and other Mem¬ 
bers of the Reverend the Presby¬ 
tery of Sti^^pg, 

G]gKTLKAr£N-* 7 rln the religious com¬ 
munion, especially when e^tablisiied 
civil laws, of Papists, Prelatists, Pre^by- 
terhugi, and Pffido-haj)tist5, the w'ord of 
God, in fact, U not ami cannot be used 
jSa;tb9;rulc and onl^ rulc, to a ^ater or 
lete extent, of the materials, constitution. 
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government, diadpline, doctrine, worship, 
and obedience of the Church of Christ. 

^ Wherefore, ahd for other like causes, 

I do hereby resign my clerical charge 
<if the -)>aHsh of St. Ninian’s. 

Your acceptance of this, tny resig¬ 
nation, will oblige, 

Gentlemen, yours sincerely, 

WW. 

Violrnt Outrage 

Saturday night, the SIst instant^ a violent 
proceeding on the part of tlie pophlacte 
took place near Glasgow, wWch, but for 
the forbearance of the military, might 
have had a fatal termination. Mr Harvey, 
of that city, having resolved to prevent 
people passing through his lands of West- 
thorn, on the banks of the river, erected 
a vrall of massy stones batted with iron, 
at the end of which a chevaux~de frise 
was run into the rivet. To defeat that 
gentleman's object, an immense crowd 
assembled, and with pickaxes and gun¬ 
powder succeeded in levelling the whole, 
amidst discharges of guns and pistols. 
The Sheriff and a detachment of the En¬ 
niskillen Dragoons promptly attended, o- 
gainst whom several shots were fired, 
which the soldiers say contained ball, but 
which is denied by the people, who assert 
that the fire-arms were never loaded with 
ball, but merely used in the way of amuse¬ 
ment. A veiy great proportion of the 
crowd dndin'g themselves closed in on all 
hands^by the judiciOus disi>osition of the 
miliiary, took to the river, and fortunately 
none of fh«n were drowned. The Dra¬ 
goons, although convinced that they had 
t)cen fired upon, acted with the greatest 
forbearance, and only one man was in 
any way inji|red by them. Forty-three 
prisoners were brought into town, charged 
with being concerned in this affair, but 
after judicial examination on Monday, 
they were all dismissed except one. 

2d. I*arricide and Suicide /—^The west 
end of London has been agitated by a 
tlrcodfol occurrence. On Monday the 
2;id iifstant, at the house of Mr Wynn, 
Maddox-street, Bond-street, Col. Thomas 
Grant Griffiths and his family occupied 
lodgings. Uis son, Mr Abel Griffiths, 
was frequently spoken to by his father 
resfiecting his efxpensive mode of living, 
and domestic feuds arose. Soon after 
twelve o’clock on Monday, the son came 
in, and went to his father in the drawing- 
R>om; a violent ^ttecation between them 
was heard, and, after a slight pause, the 
inmates of •^the house heard the report of 
fire-arms ! The servants rushed up stairs, 
and, on bursting Into the room, were hor- 
ror-strack at secung both fatper and son 
ttretclied weltering in their b1dorf! 'On 
raising the C^onel, he breathed his last; 


the' son had expired on their entrance- 
There were Wo small pistol? in the rooirt, 
one on the table, and the other on the 
floor. Col. Griffiths was about to leave 
his lodgings, to jiay a visit, at the time ho 
was destroyed by his son : he had^is 
umbrella In his hand, and his glo^.^ i 
(white kid) on, when l^ fell. The 
of his right hand glove were not 
which would have been ‘^e case hadm"'\ 
fired a pistol; and the handles the 
tols both lay towards the son, Shewing 
that the son must have fired b^h. The 
son’s fore-finger of the right hand was 
crooked, and scorched with powder. In 
the evening, an inquest was held. The, 
rODBrwas an’untire stream of blood, and* ^ 
U tttdVersal thrill of horror ran through 
the JUty, on beholding this horrid spec¬ 
tacle of father and son defnived of exist- 
^bde; From the evidence adduced, it 
uppiflred the lattiar had for some time lid 
a life of dissipation and extravagance, and 
had recently been threatened with arrest. 
On the father refusing to relieve him from 
his embarrassments, a violent quarrel 
arose, when, in a moment of frenzy, the 
son shot his father, and afterwards him¬ 
self. The inquest was adjourned till next 
day, when evidence was brought forwaril 
to show that' the son was in a state of 
madness; but a verdict was given— 

“ That r. Griffiths was wiffitl/y wwf- 
dered hy hU sore, Abel Griffiths^ at a time 
vfhen he (the said Abel) wat in a sound 
state ofmind^ in which he afterwards shot 
himselfy^The body was ordered to lie 
interred in a cross-road. 

Scotch Attainders. — We understand 
that a petition has been presented to his 
Majesty, praying for the restoration of 
the titles of those Peers of Scotland who 
were attainted in the years 171A and 
1745; and that his Msyesty, grnrioui^ 
considering that the famifies of those Peers 
have sufilciently suffered under the penal¬ 
ties inflicted on them, arising out of the 
attachment of a long line of ancestors to 
the cause of an unfortunate family, has 
been pleased to signify his will that the 
titles should be restored. The petition 
has been referred to bis M^^esty’s Minis¬ 
ters, to be acted upon accordingly.— 
donpap^» 

HioB €oUUT of JtrBTXClAAT.-^ 
June 2.—James Almcauder, previously 
convicted of an assault upon a female, 
WM sentenced to twelvemonthi’impriaon- 
ment; and William Oalderwood, {ire- 
‘ vicmsly convicted of deforcing revenue 
officers, was sentenced to six months’ Im¬ 
prisonment, and to'give surety in £.40 
fur his good conddet for five years.' 

VwlaHng jScjwfpArM.—Thomas Ste¬ 
venson, alias Thomas Hodge, aroused of 
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wickedly and fulonioudy stealing dead veniesa. The fesosS^ prisoneri overoome 
apdf ip particular! dead body by the fatigue of the day*a proceedings, * 
of Janet Moir, from the cbyrch-yard of fainted during the charge of the Lotd^ 
Laibert, in Stirlingidiise* on the 13th or Justice Clerk, «id did not recover her 
14eh of March last; and of having been senses before the rising of the Court, 
presfpasly qonvictedi under the name of ^'hen shejud tsthe carried from tbe bar. 
,Uod^ of violating tjiw npulchres of the David Morrison airi Alexander Watd- 
Mh^ pleaded ^ot Owy* The evidence law*,trim Ihst Monday pleaded Guilty to 
Mtt such as to briikg home the odhnoe thaM^aii^ of rioting and assaolt, com- 
Purged to the ^Irisonor; and the Jury, ndtlia|il,d>s itpeet of Linli^gow, were 
itljis found the pannel Guilty.^T^ w the’ bar. Thr'Loi^ Justice 

Court then sentenced him to nevm years Cleric! after shoving stated that the Qonrt 
transportatioa beyond sees. hod oonridem all the favourable circam- 

fync 9-~*Rioting‘ and o&riruoriag « stances of their case, in particular their 
Churti/i /’rewnhUioN.—Hugh McDonald, former good character, and the rMom* 
Alexander Kennedy, John M^KssajiSt roendation of the PubUe Prosecutor^ epn- 
Hugh Mackintosh, and Margaret J(ap« tenced them to eight months* imprison* 
n^y, were ohargad with mobbing, OVff^ ment in Bridewell, to be kept at hard 
odUy and tumultuously assembling, hour at the tread-mili, and to find security 

the purpesse of obstructiDg the ext^eodOfi in ^30 to keep the peace for^se years, 
of a lawful sentence of an eocieriasdCll • c/anc 16—^uhn Smart and Arthur 
jodipaiary { as also with assaulting aUd Mackechnie were found guility of break- 
tnvoding the Rev. Alexander Campbell, Ing open the drawers of John Clerk, pu||W 
lately minister of tbe parish of Dores t lican, Leiih Walk, and . with steplnhS 
John M^Andrew, solicitor in Inverness; therefrom a variety of articles, wearing 
ande^ipecialiy Captain George McPherson, apparel, dec. on the 80th of March last ; 
one of bis Majcsty*8 justices of the peace. Smart with the aggravation of being ha- 
while in the performance of his official bit and repute a common thief. Ue was 
duty; and also with violently and forcibly sentenced to be imprisoned in Bridewell 
opposing and resisting the execution of for eighteen months, subject to the strict 
tbe lawfrd sentence of the Presbytery of discipline of the place. 

Nairne, ly which the Kev. Alexander JuTte 30.—>ThlB day Alexander Martin, 

Caqmrbell was accepted and sustained aa from Aberdeenshire, was ' for the 
tlie presentee of ItiOrd Cawdor, end ap* crime of rape, or assault to 

poiiUed to preach in the parish church of commit rape, on thtf peivott: 

Cny on the last Sunday of Fsbruary, Moir, a deaf and dumb IffSr- 

1S23, preliminary to the moderation of tin had been indicted for trial at the: Cir- 
his which the presbytery appointed cuit, but, from tbe very pecuUai^ Aature 
to take place on Thursday the ISA of of tbe case, the trial was removed to 
March thereafter. The ^isoners pleads Bdinburgh. The pannel having pleaded 
«d Not Guilty, except Margaret Kennedy, Not Guilty, the Court allowed the Fro- 
who ackoowledged that she was art and secutor'a proof of the mental capacity of 
psit guilty of moblnug, but not guilty the dumb woman, before adducing her as 
Qf,|he aes^t After evidence bad been a witness. Mr Taylor, teacher at the Deaf 
c^pemined, the Jury returned a ver^c^ and Dumb Institution, Aberdeen, com* 
finding the Indictment Not Proven «s to municated an interesting account of the 
M'Don^, and tbe-other four prisoners manner of teaching words, and communi- 
Guilty of -the first and third ohasges. eating abstract ideas to deaf and« dumb 
Tiufy unaniiriously recommended Hugh persons, Christian Moir had heed under 
Nf^lntpsh to the leniency of the Court--** his instructions for a short time ; she could 
Hugh McDonald was dismissed distinctly convey to him her belief of the 

from the her. The Lord Justice existence of a Supreme Being, imd of a 
Clerk, in pmnouncing judgment,, admo- ftiture state of rewards and puulshraenta. 
nished the prisoners as to thirir ftiture He was of opinion that she was capable 
CQcducta and stated, that thgugit ft had of comprehending the distlnctioa between 
ever, bi^ the edyeU this Cmrt to truth and falsehood, end the nature and 
temi^justioe with mercy, prieoners, obligations i)f an oath. Other pemons 
in the present instance, owed the leoiemy who resided in her nligbboiirhood cerriW 
of the puxuriunent about to he, auvod^ ^ bm-ated Mr Taylmts!” 'testimony. The 
fenr an oShnee of so aggiavaitad a nature, ”'€ 01111 , ht consequertec^ ailowad her to be 
solely te the dipriy and humnae kiuries* . exa minw i aa a witness. Mr Taylor. ad- 
enee of their reqMotible pinior, 'hw ^ndnists^ an oath to bar, and stated, that 
Court Kptenoed Hugh Mackintosh to be -she fjpdfo oQqnprcfaenM^ nriuMaiid im* 
confined one month, and the other three port. £he commufimted, throi^ Mr 
prisoners two month* in the jail of In- ,Taylor, various psrtlcula^ip reforeneeto 
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the preMDt case, slid stated that she had 
been grossly assaulted by a man near the 
wood of Woodland* She described him 
as dressed in a sailor^s jacket; and on be^ 
ing asked the colour ^ his dothes, she 
pointed to one of the officers of Courts 
vdio Wore a blue coat. She idhld not, 
however, identify the paitnel as the ptf« 
son who assaulted her, nor would 
zard an opinion on the satgeet. vho 
Prosecutor having tleclined to cdL 
evidence, the Jui^ iinmodialdy tetunm 
a verdict of Bat Guilty^ and the pannd 
wet dismissed from, the bar. It is but 
justice to Mr Taylor to state, that the 
Courts and the Counsel on both sides, were 
fully satisded of the accuracy and fideKty 
with which he interpreted the witness's 
meaning, and compUmented him on the 
ability and kIteUlgenee displayed in Con¬ 
ducting her examination. 

JULY. 

/ 

X,^^dinhur^ Acadefny*^Yesterd&y, 
Monday 30th June, the foundation stone 
of the Edinburgh Academy was laid by 
the Directors, in the |)ark feucd iy them 
from the Governors of George Heriot's 
riospltol. In a cavity in the stone there 
was dcjK>sited a plate of copper, on which 
u'Os engraved the following inscription 

One one side, 

UT NUMEHO PAUENTUM 

XU UBjMf ffiCXWBUUaO IK DIES CUE- 
BCENXDET 

AStCliXOU^ ftUAAX QVi SUFPEXEBAT 


Directors. 

ROBERT DUNDAS, OP AttNlSTON, ESO. ' 

PKE8BS. ^ 

James Skene of RubidaWi Em. 

WUliain Wood, Em. Surgeon* 

Thomas Kinnear, Esq. Banker, Treasurer. 

Sir John HSy, orsmimflddaiicl HayttoB, Bart 
John Rusielt Esq. Clerk, to the Stgiist»SBenl^ r s 
Colin Mackenzie, of PoiiinaM, Esq. v f\'f 

UcMry Cockbum, Esq. AdVocSte. < 

AleziuKiw Wbuti, Eso* idvinsts. 

Sir Hubert Dundas of figQohwQQd, Benaet. 

Leonard Homer, Esq. MerchtotT mf ^ 

AJezander irviiw« PtoAssor of Civil iaw. 

Richard Mankenaie, Clark tp the StgneU 
Sir Walter Scott, of Abbotsford, Bait, 

Roger Aytoun, Esq. Clerk to the Slgiiht 
Wimam Bum, Esq. Ardiitect. 

There were also deposited three bottllM, 
containing a list of the Contributors, iJie ^ 
Biiiitttos and report of the Town Council, 
and dm teport of the Committee, and othet 
pt ftc en d togs relating to the establishment 
oftitt Academy; also various plana and 
mbps the city of Edinburgh, with rc- 
tuPha df the populatiob at dlflbrent pe*^ 
riods; the whole aiibrding a comp^ 
view of the rise and progress of toe city, 
both in extent and population. 

We congratulate the puUlc On toe 
actual commencement of this InstHutlon, 
from which the country at large, and par¬ 
ticularly this metropolis, will derive so 
much beheflt; and, os we understand the 
building is to i)c begun immediately, wC 
have no doubt that the Directors will be 
able to perform their pledge to the puMto, 
of haviug it completed and n^ndy for the 
reception of scholars on the 1st Oct. 10B4. 

*Poweirs match to 
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York and back, 304 miles ih live dkys^ 
and thirteen hours, has been ontrivalled 
by Mark HaWkins, the Lancashire 'man, 
who completed his task of '400 miles ftr 
five days and twelve hours, at half jrast 
eleven o'clock on Thursday mondng the 
26th ult. His progress up to S^dklr 
night, the second fisiy^ hid been stated & 
162 miles. He Went thirteen miles to* 
brbakibst on Monday morning, and St 
two o'clock had reached toe 200 mile 
stone in sixty-two hours, in gltod health, 
and returned back to Chirk to mfresh* 
and arrived 165 miles from Lckidon 
sleep. On the fburth day he fbit' mtieh ^ 


On the otiisr fide were the inconvenience from blisters on toe feet^ 

NAMES OF THE FIRST DIRECTORS which was teUevcd by inirotfflfiftid wor- 
ok TUE sted through the blisters. He aid 65 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY, miles ohly this day, leiivfAg himself the 

by WHOM j xemaintoBicUsItoicedtCbMlUl^klul^ 

the foundation stone On the flfto itey he mtivbd fhM 

or THIS Bunmslro Was laIO - from Okford at nine oVilbck iA tite eveh-. 

' lp|^. He had 34 miles to pSrterm, knd ' 

MONDAY THE SOth DAY OF JUNE, appear^ sontowhatffiMI^ ; his stop- 
IM tdB tBar or OUR LORD ^ ]>4^ short, and Ml^^velled hot 

1623, Ibm mihB and less Hepass^ 

AND iw TttE rouin^ year pr 'GerranTs Cross atllbftyclbck,and’dld fhd 

^ or HIS WASBStr,' ' ' ^ match in hilf an hour ndthhi time, knfl it 

KINGTHE FOURTH.^' isthegreatestpedcstrMhmdtchohzistoM. 
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Captain Suan has Failed in hib match 
to vralk 600 miles in ten days, in Oxfoid- 
dhire. He fdl lame on the 9th day, and 
on the 10th was obliged to give up, when 
fae iiad finished 571 miles* 

Wright, the old veteran, completed 
his most Hercntten and unequalled task 

HMdking 2000 miles in forty succes- 
jMve days, on Wednesday night the 2d 
^^(/wBtant, at a garter past eleven o’clock, 
, •4aing four hours and forty-five minutes 
within thne, to the surprise of all who 
witnessed his steady and resolute iiersc- 
verance during the whole of the above 
most arduous undertaking, having walk¬ 
ed 56 miles each day for the first twenty 
days, from the Crown and Barley Mow, 
foray's Inn Lane, London, by a drcnl- 
tuub rood to Cambridge, and back, al¬ 
ternately leaving forty-four miles eacti 
day for the next twenty, which he walk¬ 
ed on the St Alhan^s rood, and return¬ 
ing to the above inn every evening. lie 
appeared very much worn out, but his 
spirits never failed him. 

1 2,—Itighl to earrjf the ScotiisJi Crotviu 
•—Tuesday tlic Sth instant, the Lords of 
the Council osscinblcd at the Council Of¬ 
fice, Whitehall, to deliberate on the ap¬ 
peal of Lord liouglas against the Duke 
of Hamilton being entitled to carry the 
King’s Crown, by virtue of the title of 
the Karl of Angus. The meeting was 
attended by the bumc Privy Councillors 
as at the former meetings. Their Lord- 
ships, after a considerable deliberation, 
concluded with determining to make 
their report to the King in Council, as is 
customary on all such appeals, as a Com¬ 
mittee of the Lords of the Council can- 
liot make any determination MutUout the 
presence of the King to coiiblitute a 
Couneil.-—We understand, however, that 
their Lordships have agreed to report 
that Lord Douglas, of Douglas, the 
claimant of the honours and privileges, 
has not made out his claim— 

Pqprr. 

CouaT OF Sebsiok.<— Some time 
race, an action w^os brought in this 
Court by Fox Maule, Esq. against his 
fhther, the Hon. W. Maule, of Panmure, 
for an addition to the annual income al¬ 
lowed him by his said father, which was 
only £.100 per annum. Upon advising 
the pleadings in this cose, the Lords or¬ 
dered the case fbr the pursuer and de¬ 
fender to be stated in memorials for each 
patty, and to be boxed in April lost. 
This was done aecordin^y; and on 
Wednesday the cause came in the ordi¬ 
nary course 0 $ the rolls to be advised, 
when the Judges severidly delivered their 
qiinions, and pronounced an unanimous 
judgment, finding that the present sum 


of £.100 per annum, allowed by the ho* 
nourable defender, was inadequate for the 
support of his son in that rank to which 
his birth and prospects entitled him; 
and the Court ordained the lionoutable 
defender^ to. giw in a condescendence of 
the ambtot of his income, that a Suit¬ 
able olimait may be awarded to the pur- 
’.Last week, the honourable de. 
imdefit’gave jfi hia condescendence, in 
te^m^theirLordshipiTorder; and on 
Wednesday the 9th instant, the Jud^ 
finally decided this cause, by aivarding 
to the pursuer an aliment of £.800 pet 
annum. 

High Court of Justiciary—C«/- 
jxihlc Robert Suincrs, lateeer- 

vaut with Mr James Sutherland, coal- 
merchant, Leith, was this day broii^t to 
the bar, aceused of culpable Koniicicle, in 
having driven a loaded cart, on which he 
was riding, against William Sime, late 
collector of the customs at the WatergHite, 
Conongatc, whereby he was killed on the 
spot. To the usual question, by the Lord 
Justice Clerk, “ Are you, or are you not 
guilty ?” the prisoner said—No, my 
Lord; I do not think I am guilty of this 
crime.’’ The Jury having been chosen, 
the prisoner was again interrogated in 
their presence, when he replied—‘‘ I'he 
cart which 1 drove was the cause of this 
man’s death.” The Jury ftwnd him 
Guilty in terms of his own cqiffession. 

Mr Hope Cullens addropad Court 
in mitigation of punishment JA^g that 
the prisoner was a person- bore a 
good character, and was of particularly 
quiet and gentle habits. He read a lettcr 
from the llev. Mr Brown, minister of 
Channclkirk, addressed to the agent for 
the prisoner, giving him a very high cha. 
racier. Lord Gillies, in moving the judg¬ 
ment of the Court, said, that the practice 
of carters riding on their carts, and dri¬ 
ving negligently through such a pojmlous 
city as Kdinburgh, where there were so 
many children always on. the streets, was 
a very serious crimcl He was sorry to 
observe, thtUthc punishn tnts inflicted by 
the Magistrates in the rulicc Court were 
inadequate to repress tlie oifence ; theso 
punishments he was dts|X)sed to consider 
as nothing but a mei’c farce. He observed, 
in some of the papers, a report of a con¬ 
viction of a carter for crushing a child 
through negligence* whereby its life was 
endangered, and Hot which ofibnee lie 
was.fl^y fined in Fhltiy sum of 10s. 
The Lord Justice Caerk copeuvred,^ VKth 
Lord Gilli^ in thiukit^ that ^ punii^- 
rnenis awarded by the Police Magistrates 
w^ere not likely to xtmcAy the eviU This 
was an offence could visthN^ 

fife last punkhmcfit of^ lirpr short 
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uf death 4 but in respect to the former 
good conduct of the pannel, 'ond particu* 
lorly to tlie certificate of the good cha¬ 
racter given him in Mr Brown’s letter, 
tlia I’ourt was, in the present case, dispos¬ 
ed to ttM'urd a more lenient punishment. 
Sentence of nine months'* imprfsonment 
was then passed upon the pannel, who 
upjHAred to feel much for his situaUoik 

Court of Adpiiralt^, EMn- 
.Yesterday the Court met in the 
Court-Room of the First Division of the 
Court of Session, when James Menzies 
was placed at the Bar, charged with be¬ 
ing concerned in sinking the brigantine 
Friends, with intent to defraud the Under¬ 
writers. It will be recollected that John 
M^Dougall was tried for the some ofl'ence 
on the llth of May 1821, found guilty, 
and transported for life: the present 
prisoner was then outlawed for non-ap¬ 
pearance. The criminal letters against 
him having been read, he pleaded Not 
Guilty. Mr Mcnzics, for the prisoner, ui 
an elaborate speech, objected to the re¬ 
levancy of the Criminal Letters on vari¬ 
ous points ; on concluding, the Solicitor- 
Gen enil rose and stated, that he had not 
wished to interrupt tlic argument of his 
Learned Friend, nor should he trouble 
the Court, or consume the valuable time 
of the gentlemen summoned on the Jury, 
in replying to it, os, from the absence of 
a material witness, (Daniel Bannatyne) 
he eodSd not proceed to trial. The crime 
with tthidh the prisoner was charged was 
one of Rie greatest importance in a com¬ 
mercial country, and it was with great re¬ 
luctance that he gave up the case. The 
prisoner was dismissed from the bur. 


Comtntmwam 

tion ^—The Mayor of the city of Cork 
wrote a letter to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland lately, apprising 
the Government of the judicious and lau¬ 
dable resolve of the Corporation, to dis¬ 
continue the public exhibitions of those 
political emblems on ftie anniversary of 
the battle of the Boyne^ which had beeta. 
lately productive of so much disquiet ^ 
to which letter his Excellency returiilfl ‘ 
the following reply 

‘‘ Wellesley, 

I entirely approve of the prudent 
and discreet conduct of the Mayor and 
Cominon Council of the city of Cork, on 
an occasion so Interesting to the good 
order and peace of that city. 

The }>rincipal objects of his Majes¬ 
ty’s Government are the tranquillity and 
reciprocal good-will of all his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects. On this foundation alone 
can the happiness and prosperity of Ire¬ 
land be established; and it is truly sa¬ 
tisfactory to me to receive this tc.sthnony 
of so respectable a Ix^dy, in addition to 
the most judicious and laudable cundurt 
of their fellow-countrymen in the city <»f 
Dublin. 

W. 

“ Heket Bagnell, Esq. 

Mayor of Cork.” 

It ap))oars by the Dublin papers of 
Saturday, that tlie 12th of July passed 
off without any breach of the peace. 
The statue was not allowed to 1)e deco¬ 
rated. It was expected that the day 
would pass ofl* with equal quiet through¬ 
out the country. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


2. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

May 10, Mr Joscjih Somerville, 1*rcaohcr, was 
*mAnnno\tdy elected bv the patrcaiB of the Chapel 
of Ease in St Jolm’s I'arishi tiliisgow, to be thdr 
Minister. 

28. Mr Wtn. M'Dousald was ordained Minister 
of the Relief Congregation, Campbclton. 

• Juno 7. The Curators dT his Grace the Duke 
nf Bucdeurii have appointed the Rev. Mr Cod)- 
rane. North Shields^ to the (Iturch and Parish of 
Xiavrick. 

J ]. The Rev. Francis Muir was ordained Minis* 
ter of the newly .formed Relief Cengregation of 
Norih Ldth. 4 

19. The Presbytery or Auchterarder met in Ar* 
tlod) Qupel, for the imipose of fhoderating in a 
oaUat iaiTO, h^a Pastor to supply the vaeuicy in 
■aid Cha|Eb The choice of the Concr^ation fdl 
cm the Rev. John M *Farl8ne» of the l^bytery of 
Edinburgh. 

S3. Maeleod of Madeod has presented the Rev. 
Ruderick Maeleod to tte Chureh «nd Pariph of 
Bmcadaltr. in the Isle m Skye. 

Kk 'Phe Rev. Andeew Builoek» MU)iiCi||lof Alv% 
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has been presented to Uic pastoral charge of tlie 
Parish at TuUyallan, in the Ihresbytery of Bum- 
blaoc. 

— The Rev. William Lyon of Olammis, was 
elected Minister of llie Union Chaiwl of Ease* 
Aberdeen. 

— Mr Hugh M'Kenaic, Minister at Ardoonalg. 
Perthshire! was unanimously eleeted^Mlnistar of 
the Gadic Chapel ot Ease of Aberdeen. 

II. MILITARY. 


MMor OeoTge Aubcay^ h. n^ Indepen. 
tats. Ueut. Cot in the Army 

1 Jan. 1708 . 

Capt. Fawcett, 1 Vet Bn. Maj. in tht« 
Army 19 July 18W. 

Dr. Gds. Bt MM. Stores Maj* by purch. %l<!e 
Martini prom. V2 Jun<*. 

Lieut. Mcenim>irQiRh*p. lODr.Lieut. 
vice WiUey, excb, rec. dio: 10 do. 

—— MereMi Cant, by purcb. IS do. 

Comet DuTOnby! Lieut by pureb. d< > 

— Chalmers, from h. p. 10 K Cor* 
net by pureh. do. 

Q 
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7 Ur. O. Bn4. Lawrence* frnm li.)). 55 F. r<i\ 
inastci l^crry. rcturii to (i. \), of Sfri 
Ur. iyjunelM'*>. 

Lieut Chalmer* C^t by purch. vice 
K. Power* ret Ma). 

('oinct Uowen, Xicut by pureh. do. 
F. Uiinne* Cornet by purch. do. 

SDi. 'Surg. Walker* from w 1*. .Suig. vic^e 
French* 34 F. do. 

6 £. J. Hickman* Comet* ( Riding-Mobt.) 

22 do. 

S CumH Itobiniion, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Young* ret 5 June. 

S. Poole* Comet by purch. do. 

9 Lieut Cromwoo ( apt by purch. vhv 

Loid Cl. l.eiino}t* pioin. Cape* Corp^ 

ilo. 

i'oriict Alusgravc* Lieut by pun*h. do. 
R. r. .Shawc* Comet by purch. do. 

U) i ornct Wo^. Lieut* liy purJi. moc 

l-iu 1 of Wiltshire, .IS V. IJ d<». 

IS. U. Beaumont, ('ornet by pur<‘h. do. 

13 A. T. Cockbuni, (Jonict \ ice LIlis* imira. 

2S May. 

('fU)t. Rowers* MaJ. by puivh* ylei* 
MacalPbter* ret 5 June. 

Lieut Toinlmson, Cajit by purdi. do. 

C'omct Nash, Lieut, by puven* do* 

■ *' — Everod, from n. p. 12 Br. Cor¬ 
net by purt'h. vice St. John, prom, 
t'apc Corps 4 do. 

J. Cr. OgiUic, Cornet by pundi. sict* 
Nash 5 do. 

(old. F.(/.).. U. l\igiam, Hns. and Lieut by 
pureh. MCI Sorjeantetai, prom. 

2*^ Mnv. 

3F. (hlif. Ena. and Licut Montagu, Lieut, and 
(.ipl. by pureh. Mce Bt M((]. lies 
n‘t. J 2 June. 

Fn*". CUyton, Ule of 3fi F. Eti&. .and 
Lieut l>y pumh.viec Montigu* piom. 

19 do. 

12 t, liieut Cruise, Capt. by purch. Mce 
Ilcrtridcc. let <io. 

Ftm. llotthwlek* Lieut. do. 

Kdg tr Itiyly. li^. do. 

IS Ltis. Furbis Lieut by purcli. lice 

Sf>nioT. proni. 2J May. 

C. s. liuyiett, Kn>. by purch. do. 

22 A. Dunlur, Ens. by purch. vice Ogle* 

4 0i.(ids. 15 do. 

J. F. Mills* ICiis. by pureh. sice Majeii- 
dll, hUF. I(>do. 

?7 riis. Mitclull, fiom 57 T. Ens. siec 

Wa1lao<\ li. p. 22 Di. 13 Juiiis 

3U Licut (iin. Alontgoiiu'rie, from 71 F. 

Col. Mce (nil. l^Iaiinc's. diad 1.1 do. 
31 Ht Mig. Nitulli, M.ij. by pui<h. iice 

Fc.iron, piom. 21 April. 

Lieut. F,iniii{'t<in, ( ept.hv pureh. do. 
Kns. SX ard* Lunit. by ptireli. do. 

J. Foskett, Kns. by pn^ ch. do. 

M Suiff. »eneh, from .3 l>t. Surg. vice 

Allanlyce* li. p. 5 Onr. Bn. May. 

35 l.ieut J. Karl of Wiltshu e* from 1(1 Dr* 

Capt. by pureh. vice Ut Mw. lOdge- 
worth, ret. 12 June. 


f»l F. 


June. 


m. Maj. Annesley* MaJ. by purch. vut* 
l''anu* prom. 12 .Inne 1823* 

Cant, liainin* from 4 XV, 1. K. Capt. 

vace L*Efttrange, cxcli, I?1 do. 

Licut Gen. Hon. Sir C. ('olvillc* C.C.H. 
dc G.C.II. Col. vice Licut Gen. Monu 
gomerie, 30 F. Lido. 


Surg. Waring* fiom h. p. 5 Gai« Bn. 
.Surg. vice XX alki^, ,1 Dr. 29 May. 

A. L. McLeod* EutsiceN. L. M*Lco(l* 
cancelleit ' 13 Dee. 1822. 

Eiicut. Col. Daniell* Insp. Field Odlcer 
of Ree. Dist. vic'e Lieut. Col. lireie- 
ton* esu'h. 19 June 182.3. 

Ent Hill, from 52 F. Lieut by puich. 
via* Maxwcl], prouu 12 do. 

Lieut ht Maur, Capt by purch. \i(S* 
Storer, ret 29 Maj. 

Ens. Tunson* Licut by purch. do. 

W. Gordon* Kns. by pureh. 12 June. 

Lieut Love* AUj« vice Moium, i (n. Atij. 
only 29 May. 

Fnn. Bahlwin, from b. p. 90 F. Kns. oy 
pureh. V u'e Hill, 49 F. 12 June. 

I uut. (loodall* Atb* vice Macksy, ree. 
\dj. tndv do. 

Comet told A. OmyBgliain,fromh. p. 
22 Dr. Lns. vice Xlu^ell, do. 

('apt. (lU'hcon* Maj. viee HAlTord, dead 

/2 May. 

I unit. M.umers, Cipt. do. 

Knt. XLiedoiMld, J.Jtut. do. 


Vice Ilamsdcn* exi'h. do. 

89 Ent M{\]endie, from 22 F. Licut. b> 

purch. vice H'Crohan* ret J.3 May. 
91 IhivniMt. Il^rtsisnak, fiomh* p. fVet. 

iJii. Payinast viA FmrfowL dead 

12 June. 

Rifle Brig. Ent Ramsden* from 77 F. 2d Lieut. 

vice Kellett, exch. 19 do. 

1 W. 1. R. Lieut. Robinson, from 8 Dr. Capt. by 

pureii. vice Brooke, prom, in Cane 
('orps do. 

2 <’aj»t Jj’Estrange, from 6(1 F. C^. vice 

Hamilton, exch. dn. 

Ceylon H. Bt Lieut Col. Churchill, frnm 18 F. 

Capt vice BtdUm, cnnoclled 22 May 
Cape C. Cav, f Acut G. H. Earl of Ikdfaht, from 
7 Dr. Cimt. by purdi. 2.3 Marcli. 
Inf. Bt Maj. Broke, from 1 W.l.ll. Maj. 

by purch. vice Ixiri! ( 1 .Lennox, prom. 

12 June. 

ILA.CoUC. liicnt. Joblmg, from b. p. 104 F. Lieut 
and Ad.j. vice Bina»* dead .3 do. 
Lieut. Swan/y, "i 


IVctBn*——Mayas, from h. p. 10 F. 1 ieiil. 

vice Fomergill, ret list. 20 May 1H21' 
2 Kns. Mair, Unart Mast, vice Croinine, 

Kns. 13 Feb. 

.1 Lieut. Filkington, from h. f). 3 XV.i.U. 

Lieut vice Collins* ret list 29 May. 

Uiiaiiaclu'd. 

Licut. Lord Fra. Conyiigliame, from 17 Dr. Capt. 
by purch. vice Maj. Hnn. Robert Gardner, 
Royal Art , 12 May. 

Major lA>rn CL Lctuun^from Gape Conii* Lieut. 
C'ul, of Infantry by purch. vieeCoL Fmnckhii 
of Royal Art rcl. . 12, June. 

—»■ . Fane, from 61 F. Lieut Cd* of hlCimtT), 

by pureh. vice Col* Griffiths of Royal Art. ret. 

do. 

■ " - Oakes, from 1 LileG<is. Licut. Col. of In 
fantry, by purch. vice Lieiu. Cot Buckner 
of Royal Art ret do. 

- Martin, from 3 Dr. Gda. Lieut Col. of Iii- 
fciiitry Iw purch. via Maj. Gen. Lord Mus- 
kerry of 381'. ret iio. 


Medical DeimrtmenU 


Assist Surg. I'lnlayson, from K Dr. Sup(*m. Assist. 
Surg. in tlic East Indies, vice Cam]>tN.'lI, .30 h'. 

19 June. 

James Young, Hospital Assist, to the Forces, vice 
DonakisOn* dead do 

Ordnance Department _ Royal Ariilhry. 

2d C'apt and Ot Maj. Beretou, from h. p, 2d Capt 
vice JoBiah Grout, \i» u. 4 June. 

Major 5 e Bt. Licut Cok Fraser* Lieut Col. vhh' 
CoL Fnuicklin, ret 12 |io. 

■ ' ' ' XTivion, Licut Col. viis- 

Col. Griffiths, ret do. 

■ - — pftym. Lieut CoL viw 

Licut Cid. Buckner, ret do* 

C^t. &. Bt Licut Cot Breden, Major vice Fraser, 

i do- 
. Power, M^Jur* vlceYL 
vion do. 

■■■■' * ■ " F. Power* Major, via 

Pym do. 

■, . \v. Power, from h. p. 

Capt. vice F. Power do. 

Capt. James Grant, from h. p. Cap t vice Power 
» - ilo. 

Ut Lieut Cubitt, 2d Gitnt do* 

■ ■■■ ■ ■ Rawnslev, 2d Cant, dh. 


Rawnsley, 2d Capt* 


•n 
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Ilosjjiial Sin/J\ 

SUlf AMist. biiTg. Tmning, bujKT AhsiKt. Svirg. 
in tmUa» Tice Monat, 1 j F. 1!2 June IH^S. 

Walsh, from h. p. As-i»t. vu'c 

Slinoeiis, cuiic. ‘J9 du. 

> . , I ■.. ■ Brown, frorah* p. ilosji. AbbisL 

Pj*c/iartffcs» 

Dt. laleut* Col. Allan, from 1 W.l«ll*, with Major 
('aiKi(1()»«, h. i>. dli F. 

Major Norchiil*, irom 17 Dr. rec. diff. between 
Inf. and Cav. with Major Luiurd, h. p. 18.,Dr* 
{'apt Maenaumni, from 1 W. 1. il. with lit Blal. 
»iokc,Ii.p.58F. 

. — Fei'gUiion, ftom 9 Dr. rcc. dilE witli Cup(. 
I.im( toiu;hborough, h. p. 20 i<'. 

■ ■ Jone-s from 62 F. witli ('apt Douglas, Ii. p. 

lMai*u. from 05 F. rec.difll witli Capt. Cane, 
li.}). 2 uar. llii. 

—Cradoek, flora 81T*. with Cant Montagu, 
)i. n. 04 F. 

—— Earl of nelfast, from Cape Corps, ((’av.) 
with Cmit. Cox, h. p. 1 Dr, 

Karl of Vannouth, from Cape (Vinis, with 
C^t. 'i’ayloi, h. p. 22 Dr. 

CiCutClark^from 1 Dr. Gils, reo-difl'. with Lieut 
Lt Hon. C. Wertenra, lu p. 8 Dr. 

■ ■ Smith, from 4 Dr. with Licui. Sir K. A. 
.loeksun, Rt 11 Dr. 

Lieut ('ulioghiin, from 16 Dr. ree. did', witli LieuL. 
Scott, h. p. 

—C.iniio, from n F. rec.diif. withLioutMac- 
bean, h. ji. 95 F. 

—— Fraser, from 7 F. with I.ieut. Stuart, 4(> F. 
Marshall, fiom 10 F* rt'C. ddll witli Lieut 
Majendie, h. p. K9 F. 

-Kent, from 1 i F. wiOi Lieut Crawford, li. 

p. i)0 F. 

-Everett, from 27 F. riH:. diff. with Luit. 

Vandeleur, li. p. 83 K 

- -- Monro, from 52 F. rcc. diff* witli ^Licut 

Harrison, h. )i. 66 F. 

— French, fiom (m F. with I.icut Conroy, li. 
p. 58 F. 

Ma^ilonald, from 89 F. with Liciit. MaekxKl, 
h. p. 4 W. 1. IL 

rinslgii Blade, from 68 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Com, h. p. 19 F. 

Warden, from 6S 19. with Ensign Caldc* 
cotth.^ 

Asdst Burg, llickman, from Royal Horae Gda. witli 
Assistlhiiv. Belt, tk p. !18 F. 

Il l Thomson, from 80 F. with Assist 
Surg. Hendrick, h. p. 12 F. 

Jtesis^natwns and Pciircmcnis: 

Major Gen. Lord Muskerry, 58 K 
Cofoncl FVancklin, Royal Art 
Gnfnthh, do. 
licut Cul. Buckner, do. 

Migor E* Power, 7 Dr. Gds. 

■ Mocalcster, 1.1 Dr. 

-Hesketh, 5 F. Gds. 

■ ' liklgeworth, 33 F. 

Capt Storer, .61 F. 

I ■■ Hyerc^ West Kent Militia. 

Lieut Voung, 8 Dr. 

Adjutant (Jlcrk, West Middlesex Mihtia. 


Ap^ntmenis CmieeUed. 

Capt Bolton, from h. p. H F. to Ceylon Corps. 
Ilosp. Assist bimoens, from half to luU pay. 

DUrnisied* 

1>cp. Assist ('om. Gen. Blackaddcr. 

— Fonquier. 


Rermved^ 

(But allowed to receive the Regulated value of hrit 
Comqiisdon,) 

Brevet Mt^jor Edgcwortli, 56 F. 

Discharged^ 

(But allowed to rmlve the regubUxl value rd liw' 

Commission,) 

Brevet Miqor Wilder, j.i F- 

Deaths* 

(jeneial Manners, CoL .50 F. 9 Jmie 1825. 

Midor Gen. l^itham, lute of 7 Dr. Gds. Dublui 

Si April. 

CcdonelSir W. Smith, Bt. West Essex Militia 
I^ut. Cd> btopford, h. p. 60 F. Pisa 15 h^ny. 
Capt Adamson, ret. list, 1 VutBn. Vauxhall Iloiut 

15 May. 

■ I ■ RaU'igh, li.p. 20 F. 9 Fell. 

— Ch.ipmim, West Kent Militie 
Lieut Gillierl, 20 K. 

'— — Colabali, Romb.'iy 17 Jan. 

■ ■■■ Vickers, lu p. 3 K 0 May. 

■' ■ I Millar, h. (>. .6 F. near Tlmrso 27 do. 

■ ~ Harding, li. p. 21 F. .50 Get. 182'.'. 

—— Uriel ly, li. p. 57 F. Oldlinm 28 Apiil 1825. 

I — M* Adam, h. p. .6K F. May bole 20 Ceb. 

—i'olm Campbell, h. p.71 Halifax. Noxa 

Scotia 10 April. 

■ ^ ■ Wirtli, h. p. Brunswick Infantry, Uninv 

wiek 13 do. 

— --Agobtmi,h. p. Corsican Hangers, Cor:>i(';i 

do. 

Cpract Clurkr, li. p- 2.5 Dr. 17 Aug. 1822. 

Eniiffn Vanderzee, 50 F. Sec'unraliml, Madras 

18 DlV. 

Watt, Cape Corps, Graham's 'i'owii, Cape 
of Good Uoi>c IS March 181^. 

kpPhail, ret list 10 Vet. Bn. Loudon 

19 June. 

■ ' O'Hara, h. p. 55 F. O’llarabrook, County 

of Antrim 23 Jon. 

Paymast Capt Bidulph, 25 F. Southampton 

26 April. 

—■.■■■- Heacock, 77 F. Edinburgh 50 Aiay. 
Quart Must Scott, li. n. 21 Di. 9 April. 

Wingate, n. p. Txithian Fenc. Cav. 

do. 

I ■■ Browne, h. p. Frazei'a Fenc.Inf. 

4 JtW. 

Chaplun Nixon, Ji. pi. 105 F. Dublin 22 Mara. 
Suigeoti Little, h. p. 36 F* 

Assist Surg. 1^ Burke, li. i>. 571'. Ireland 

Maivh. 

Hosp. Assist Suthorland, Fort George, North 
Britain 4 June. 
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METEOIIOLOGICAL TABLE, * . 

Kept at Bdinburi^h^ in the Observatory^ CalioMll. 

i W-Bi^nie Observations are made twice eveiy day, at mne oVIook forenoon four 
'* P<W fc-*“T)ie second Obiiervationj m the afternoon, in the first cedumn^ w taken by liie iicgibier 
' ^tomomoter. _ 

Weather. 



si 


10 | 

“{ 

12 | 

H 

15/ 


Ther. 


M.41 
IA..5.S 
ld,4i 
A 51 
M.5r 
A. 50 

M..*!? 

A. .51 
M.30 
A. ,52 
M.10 

A. j5 
M,40i 
A 63 
M*il 
A. 65 
M.42 
|A. 5.3 

M.42 
A. 57 
M.4(i 

A 57 
M.50 
A 81 
M.42 
|A. 52 
MJ58 
A50 


Baro- 


Attndi. 

Ther. 


1 ^ 9.939 M. 64 \ 

J )70 A 58 / 

.204 M.d 8 \ 

.504 A 5 fl/ 

, . 138 'M. 58 \ 
28 .»<K 1 A 58 /, 

.JHH M.58\| 

.0.58 A. ,59/ 

A)o7 M..57 \ 
29.202 A. 5.5/, 

.404 M,.5H\ 

..307 A, 59 /I 
.399 M.. 59 \ 

..382 A 6 !) 

.312 M.(X) 

.416'A. 56 
.6.52 M.60 
.624 A.58 
.769M.55\ 

.R51 A6R/ 

.753 M.61 1 
.750 A.6'0j 
.705 M.61 
.722'A. 62 
.602 M.6.5 
.678 A 60/ 
.CSOM-GOl 
.60.5 A. 59/ ,^"* 
.760 M.59 1 
.950, A 56/!^“®* 


Wind. 


iw. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

sw. 

Cbic. 

Inw, 

Cbl& 

Cble. 

W. 

Cble. 


Weather. 


Foren. suns, 
aitem. dull. 
Foren. sh. 
aftem. fair. 
Heavy slirs. 
ram. 

Dull, with 
slirs. rain. 
DuU, with 
heavy sh. 
Cliangeable^ 
withQfin. 
Cold, and 
shrs. r^a. 
Chanffeable* 
with fi. An* 
Dull foren. 
wannaftemi 
Itain foren. 
warm aftem. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Dull, rain 
moruiiig. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Dull mom. 
suiish. aft. 
Morn, cold, 
Iday sunsh. 


ms. 


MayXe 
17 

«{ 
H 

20 / 

211 
22 | 
2 , 3 J 


Then 


Bera 


21 


23 


{ 


26 ^ 

27j 

291 
30 | 


M. 3 b 

A .64 

ir .574 

A. .54 
M.12 
iA.51 
lM .38 
‘A. .50 
|M.10d 
\..>0 
!M .41 
A. 49 
M.39X 
A. 49 
,M .39 
’A. .50 
iM .41 
I A. <>3 
M.lOl 
A. 31 
M.. 3.5 
A, 49 
IM. 3 K 1 
I A. ,51 
!M .59 
IA .55 
M. 1.3 
A. .57 
M. 4.7 
A. 58 


29.998 
.6991 
.999 
. 30.1021 
.132 
.131} 
.lOll 

. 9 .SU 
. 910 , 
. 9 . 38 ' 
. 9 r! 2 | 
dl96 
.983 
. 9 f>J 
. 7.32 
«58h 
•376 

.270 

.J >3 
.247 
.217 
.2.10 
. 1.34 
28 .‘» 9 <) 
2!).205 
.390 
..508 
.728 
.6iJ.5 


Attach. 

Ther. 


M.G1 \ 
A 61/ 
M.63\ 
A 60/ 
M.6U\ 
A, 58 / 
M..59 1 
A. 57 j 
M.5.5< 
\.3,> / 
M.55\ 
A. .55 / 

M ..57 I 
A 55 / 
M.59i 
A 39 ; 
M.3H 
A. 56 

M..J 8 

A. .57 
M.67\ 
\.oo/ 

M..5i‘ 1 
A. 58/ 
M .58 1 
A 621 
M.6.3 \ 
A. 62 1 

A 58/ 


Wind. 


K.'ble. 

chte. 

K. 

E. 

E. 

F„ 

NE. 

CUa 

Cble. 

W. 

w. 

K. 

K. 

E. 

E. 


Frost mom. 
Bumh. day. 
Cold morn, 
day warm. 
Dull foren. 
aft warm. 
Dull and 
eolcL 

Dull foren. 
suihh. after. 
Dull and 
void. 

Foren. cold, 
aftem, iiiilA 
Foren. sun. 
dull aftem. 
Rain morn, 
dull day. 
Dull, hea^ y 
sh. hail, 
huiish. and 
fair. 

'J'h. & U^ht 
foren. nSu. 
1 )uir,falr, 
with thiinA 
Warm and 
(lull, wjthsh. 
('hangeable, 
worm. 


Average of Ram, .950 Inches. 


AGRIC L LTURAL REPORT, ^ 

The mean teiupernturc, for the two last weeks in June, by oliservutions taken at 
Ten morning and evening, in the central district of Scotland, was bif , and for what 
IB past of the present month, 57" Kahreinheit. The depth of rain since our last 
amounts to 24 inches, the greater part of which has fallen within the two past weeks. 
Before the 2Ath of June, the soil was rather d**y, and the temperature at night was 
fluently very low, the mercury in the theniiometcr often falling as low as 40". 
Since that period, the temperature has become more elevated, and, from the regular 
and copious supply of moisture, the crop arc, on all dry lands, luxuriant, compared 
Wlfclkthe two past seasons. 

'FaBow wheat came in the ear about the end of June; tvhat was sown after pota¬ 
toes, beans, or clover, being somewhat later, is just coming in flower, and the blo.s- 
som may suffor foom the late washing rains, by their destroying the fecundating fa¬ 
ring In many instances, we observe the car is rather small, and the foliage yellow, 
but t|ie general appearance indicates a foir crop. Oats promise well, and latrley K-is 
a flattering appearance. Some fields that were early sown has the barley coming in 
the eaf*'; but every species of grain seems to be about sixteen days later than last year; 
and the present dropping weather, tliough favourable to pnalucing lengthened culm, 
has no tendency to forward the maturation of the crop. Beans and jieiise have im¬ 
proved considerably since the rains commenced, and will be more bulky than was* 
ex{)ected. Potatoes shew vigorous stems, and turnips have given a foir and regular 
braircU Hay harvest commenced in the early districts about the beginning of the 
present mouth, but in later situations a great breadth still remains to be cut. The 
weight of the hay crop will exceed that of ^tber of the two past seasons; but, from 
part of the rye-grass ^ants being in many places destroyed by the winter snows, it 
iwill not, upon the whole, reach an ordinoiy average w^gbt. 

Prices of grain have continued almost stationary since our last. The demand for 
good milch cows has been brisk, but in lean stock there has been no advance in price. 
Good horses command ahrisk sale at improved prices, but few excellent draught horses 
have been exposed at the summer fain. Prices of barf delivered at the tafl-yard ^ 
from Is. 7d. to Is. 9d. per stone, Dutch weight. In Stirlingshiie, 2s. per stone has 
bwn flffcred by the Tannery , , > Perththire, 1^3.^ 
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Rt'gisit:r,^,CQUV3t9 of Exchauf^^^ 6^.^Bankrupts> [^Juiyy 

Caut$e ofExdtmfcc^ London^ July 15.——Amsterdam, 12 : 11. Ditto at rfgly 
12 i 8. Bqtt^dam, 12 : 12. Antwerp, 12 : 10. Hamburgh, 38 : 4^ Altona,38 t 6. ■ 
Paris, ft days sight, 25 ; 90. Bourdeax, 26 : 10. Frankfort^n-Ae-Maine, 160. 
Mg^d, S6i. Cadiz, 35f Gibraltar, ftO}. Leghorn, 46i. Genoa, 4ft. Lisbon,,52. 
513- Hio Janeiro, 50. Dublin, 94 W cent, Cork 94 V' cent. 

g <fBuUion^ ^'oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, ;£.Di»OyOU—Foreign Gold in bars, 
«New Doufdoons, £.3Ml5iiO.^New Dollars, £'.Ou4H9.«i*Silver. in l)ars, 

, j6.0ii4iillk 

ttf?M of Insurance _Guernsey or Jersey, 25Aaft()s-p-Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 

tl&st, 25s. a 30s.—Hambro’, 20s. a 50s.—Madeira, 20s. a SOk—Jamaica, 
IS—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a l2 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Fundsj from June 18M 1o July Hih 1823. 



June 18. 

June 25, 

July 2. 

Jul> ^ 

Bank Stock... 

S19f 


222 


3 V cent, reduced. 

m 

80i 


82 j’ 

3 IP cent, consols. 

— 


— 

814 

34 ^ cent. do. 

93 ' 

93 

941 

94^ 

4 }p cent. do. 

98 

98 

99 

994 

Ditto New 

— 

... 


100^ 

India Stock....... 




2511 

■■ — Bonds.. ..^....... 1 .. 

42 

39 


47 

Kxchequer bills, (X*. 1000) 

22 

19 

23 

28 

('oiiBolb for account............. 

SIJ 

81J 


83i 

French 5 IP* cents. ..—.....w— 

88 fr. 25 c. 


88 fr. 75 c. 

89fV.80c. 


Alphabetical List of Bhclisil BANikSUPis, announced between the SOtb, of 
May and the 20th of June 1823: extracted from the Loa&on Gazette. 


Annett, T. l.iverx»ool. <»tone merchant. 

AikeU, J. Steeple Aston, Oxionlshirs’, daler m 
rattle. 

AudUonit, C. Deauvoir-town wharf, Kingslknd* 
rsacl, builder. 

Ball, U. M. Shakcbpeare^B-walk, ShaUwcU, auc- 
tioner. 

» i J. Leeds, dax<^pmner. 

. late of Gucrokcy, merchant. 

Bdk W. and J* G. Hamsi Dnilg^ftraet, West- 
nihiitcr, hajberditaherb. 

fiu5kf4^ OeddsnuttMow, lladuwy-road* oarpoof 
ter. 

Bnekle, J. Scarahrmill, Yorkshire, auker. 

Burfltt, T. North Browbam, Someftetahise^ ooalr 

Biutl^r*Sr^I%a3reMtiee4 Maudiestar-fqijm 

auetioiim 

•a*& J. Coventry, nbbffi-manu&ctiiror. 

C'him, T. Chester, laewer. 

Cola, J« Wolverhamptcm, eumcr. 

Conicy, J. Bcaachamin, Essex, shopkeeper. 
Coebiy* Xinffdand-Toad, carpenter. 

Conirall. W.Tniuty<place,CnariDg-croBb,lcatlier> 
brcec3ieii<xnaker. 

Codpr, W. Mount-street. HanoTer-eqaarc, bnck. 
Myer. 

Go(fde. J. Qaoxge^treet, Mansion-house, vine 

pnyrrfuwt- 

Daiby. Halssowen, Shroinhire, miUei. 

DavMi, S. Uapdovery, Cannartheadufe, grocer. 
I^iw, J. LaniVs Conduitetreet, watchmaker. 

I. Mandicstcr, dealer. 

^ Newbury, eoabmerohaat, 

3. CMehoiCer# grocer. 

I. Itichmond, vioe-tncrchdut 
j T. Hampton wick, aQs 4 »*boilcr. 

Geos B. Cambridge, Unman. 

Octiim4i. 14 Savae^ideiM, «netihant 
^•ik, R. aad C. Gnlnths, hk'nner sbeat, bnOwJiUli 



Gouban, L. J. Haymarkut, liotel-keepeft 
Uny, W. Biiinmehara, naiJ-taotor. 

Gnersou, A. Dudky, Woreebtenhire, draper. 

Hall. T. ('rown-stieet, Soho, oariwnter. 

Hankuu, R. T. 'i'hrce 1 cdt-strcel, Limehouse, 
iKitent anchor uuuiufacturer. 

Herbert, b. bibbertoff, Northamptonshire, sales¬ 
man. 

Hiiham, T.Frecldeton,I.ancashire.eoal merchant. 
Hiuhmas, J* Littmgton, Sussi x, f'lnner. 
HoUanocr, L. A. Wmcliester-strect, diamond-may 
chant 

Hurry, J. Liverpool, ship-ehaqiUer. 

Hutton, J. Abdiurth-Line, pauter. 

In^Ua Jf and J. Maxk-Jane, mcrebonta. 
ioncsi W. ILmdsworthf htadonlilurc, farmer. 

Iax, j. laverpool, brewer. 

Lugh, C. and W. Tooth, TyUsloy, {^uawhirc, 
ealiooMffintcra 

Lowe, b. Newman street, Oafoid-^tieet 
Maiwor, T* CaroluiL-street, Coinmeraal-^cad, 
huup.»amifiiauew. 

March, \Y. Hope Bowdler. bbnqishirc, Jaannel- 
manufacturer. 

Mercer, Vr. Poeker'b^urt, Cokauan street, wine- • 
merchant. 

MilUit, W (amahy-titreet, McAuBller. 

Mjines, fi. Ilalitax, grocer. 

Moses, J. 1 arlam, Cumberland, dealer. 

Ndsqn, Yi, Jevin-stxeot, Aldengatewtreet, brewer. 
New, C. LoadeulMU-strect, nmbrdla nunufactu- 
ror. 

Parry, J. Evccton, Lancashim* }cdner. 
pQBSBL W. c. BeouMxuc. crooer. 

Pitchci, IV. MliiDi^-Muare, carpenter. 

Browse, A Haseftuyy, bemenetBrnre, tuman. 
PuUaii, R. Leed^ merchaut. 
lUddei, J. Bolton-la-inoori, lotton manulhcturer 
RandaH, J.AAMcnrmaobbiy.aoni-dfnler. • 
neBd,.r l<ma-]anc, AldemMmbuWi doth-worker. 
fiowlryi J. •tourp0it^,Bmbm-m«GhaBt 







Regist6t^.-^Safikrvpi S ‘ *■ Si rihM^Marriagfs, 


V^Mmry* A Wimlaor* and O. Sailgburyj Nottii^- 
. X lutin, drapers. 
tMke, li. Tokcnhodi^yftTd* Bcrivencr. 

Sc()tti.l. Prcutotii lAticMhirCf draper. 

iuii. )t)u(Uey, Wurctsitershiiei grooer* 
SlmpAiii. J. BihniiuhBin, plater. 

SfiftrtUK.W. and J.I^orae8cl wood, SonicrBetshirc, 

buUdinb. 1). Cheaiieidi;, warel^ouseman. 

Tate» J. Adam*Ktreet, Adulphi, aa^<i»erdiant. 
I'ayUir, (1. Leomimter, grocer. 


Taytor, J. Lyileard, St. Lawrence, Soinciwtihirc^ 
dealer. 

Thatcher, S. J. Worth, SuateK, innkeeper. 

Tliomas, W. L. Brighton, grocer. 

Trail, A Hanover-streot, boot and shoe^inaker. 
Turner, J. Fleet.»trcet, iiilk.mcruer. 

West, A. Hamitey, Huntingdonshire, grooee^ ^, 
W'hlte, B. Maiden Braillcy, WUU, farmer. 
Whitehead, il.N(>rwich,bomlNua]u^niauuftetU|ir. . 
Wilkie, T. Patcruoster^ow, bookseller. - . 

Witcomb, L. Warmimter, scriveaer* 


i 


ALPxtABiGTifCAT, LIST of SCOTCH Bakkuiiptcies anti Dividenps, announc^ 
June 1833 ; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SKQUESTKATIONS. 

Chulniers. WillUitn, Jun. mcrchnntin Ellon. 

Doiifflas, Ak'Miiuier, shut')) and cattleHiealcr at 
North Uinn, Perthshire. 

UIVIDKKDS. 

Daw«ton it Marshall, laU'ly totnicrs in Kdinbiugli; 
liy VV. NeUon. No.Hy VVuturhN) I'isu'c there. 

M(>l\ill, John, iiu^reluiiit and gHM’iT m Cir.-ihurnH. 
(on, iit«r PiilUiik; by Alexander Boyd, writer 
in Falkirk. 

Mnrniv it Bonnard, booksellers in (j1«u^ow; by 
J.tnu*s linray, nierelmnt Uierc. 


Newlands, James, dr I.iike Fraser, jewellers In 
Glasgow; by P. (fruirwui, jeweller there. 

Penman, Andrew, bookseller in Gliis^w; by Jos. 
Charles, merchant there. 

*Ro1rley, Jusioh, ehii]a-wareinereh.iiit in Glasgow} 
by John Paton, merelmnt tlierc. 

Sandemini, Wm. it C'f). merchants in Edinburgh, 
Leith, and Perth; by J. .spenee, accounhuit 
in Edinburgh. 

Swayuc, Walter, manufaeturers in Dysarts liy 
Jainas Norniand ofBaltulty. 

Wright, Alexander, flsli-curcr m Banff; by John 
isiiilth, wntcr tiicre. 


BIIITIIS, MARRlAGIilS, DEATHS. 


BinTiis. 

Ik23. May K. At Gibraltar, the l.aiiy nf Wm. 
Fildcr, Esq. Deputy C'ontntissaiy-Gciu'ral (here, 
» sun. 

27. At Rudull, Mrs Hamilton Dunrlas, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— AtClontarf, near DuliHn, the Lndy of the 
Hon. James Stewart, a son. 

.5U. At invonigip lloie^, th'* I/ady of W'^llliani 
Stuart, Esq. of mveriigie, a daughter. 

— At Citinpfldd, Mrs Kc'ott, a dungittcr. 

— At tlic Iloyal Hotel, F.din1nirgh, tho Mar- 
qiuncai d« Reario RAtma^iiatighter. 

51. At the Parsonage, Ti>stv)ni the J,adyofthc 
Hon. and Rev. Franns Noel, a daughter. 

June S. At F4dinburgh« the Ijad) of William 
White, Esq. ad>oeate, ason. 

— 'J'hr liOdy of D. Maclean, Ebq- of Brunswick 
Smiaie, l.ondon, a daughter. 

3. At Woolwich Common, the Lady of Captain 

11. W. Gordon, royal artillery, a daught(>r. 

3. At New liRvcroek Bank, Mra Williaiii Hwin- 
toll Maelcan, adatuhter. 

Id. The Hon. Lady Pergusson, a daughter. 

] 1. At Melrose, Mrs Capt. Stedinan, a daughter. 

12. At Dunchattan, Mrs lIorroekH, a daughter. 
II. At Manchester, Mrs David Scott, a son. 

13. At F.iriilinm, Dorset, the Lady of Sir S. 
Stuart, Bart, a mmi and heir. 

^ Mrs Ramsay, No. 1, UdhHtrcet, Edinburgh, 
n daughter. 

— At his Lordship's house, m .\lbemarlc Street, 
f^mdoo. Lady F. Leveson CfOwer,'of twin sons. 
Her ladyship and her infknts are in a fair way 
of doing 'well. 

. — Mrs John Brougham, F^dinburgh, a daughter. 
16. Mrs BridgCb, 41, Northumterland htrect, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

IM. Mrs Robert Cadoll, No. 154. Geotge-Street, 
Edinburgh, a daughu>r. 

— At Edlnbuigh, the Lady'of A.‘6cott Broom¬ 
field, Esq. a daughter. 

10. At Teviot Bank, the Lady of the Hon. 
George Elliot, a daughter. 

— At her seat, Munster House, l^y Jang law- 
renoe Peel, a son and heir. 

^ At FbM House, Mrs Stewart, 4<dawehter. 

$1. Mrs Carlyle Bell, 7, Royal Edin¬ 

burgh, aeon. 

— At.?olkenmiet, the laily of Wilfiim BiMlic, 
of l*blkemmec, Estb a ion. 

— At Gil&toB l^omw Fifbthlie, thb Lady of 
t'nptain Parsons, i^aiightcr. 


MAURTAGES. 

1K2.’. Pec. 20. At the CutledrnI, Cairutia, Capt. 
W'm. Kouncily, Assistaiit Milibuy AudUor-Gciic 
ral, to i 'harlotte, second dauglitcr of Lieut.-Gcno- 
ral Sir Holiert Blair, K.(\B. 

1H23. May 10. At Dublin, William Henry Oram, 
Em;, of the Royal .Soots Greys, to Aiine, daughter 
of John Roll, l&q. of .Shannon, iii the county of 
Donegal. 

13. At Berwick, George A. Gray, Esq. of Middle 
Grit, to Isahcll^ youngest daughter of John Mor- 
tison. Esq. buker, Brrwxek'Upon-Tweed. 

14. At New York, Mr M. Drury, of l^hiladd- 
phia, to Miss S. .Steele, ofEdinhuigh. 

2S. At Devonshire House, Jaindon, Earl Gowori 
oldest son of the Marquis of .Stafliird, ,to l.ady 
Harriet Howard, daughter of Lonl Monictti. 

ri. At Hauqistead, Edward llucn, Fsq. third 
sou of the late John Bum, Esq. of Coldoi^, Petih* 
sliire, to Amelia Frederica, younger daumtorof 
George I'odd, Esq. of Uellsue, HamrMteaa. 

June 2. At Livcmxil, the Kcv. Dr Barr, nO*nrt 
Glaimw, to HarahJane, daughter of Mr MalBiew 
Steele, of Qte former place. 

— At EdinbuKh, Mr John Davidson, writer, 
Elder-Mtreet, to Im Christian Fotherisgham. 

— At Denovan, Mr A. Hunter, menhaut in 
Glasgow, to Maiga^ second danghter .of Mr P. 
Scott, Donovan, .Stirlingshire. 

3. At the manse of (^ivington, Waller Soiner- 
ville, Kfcfp surgeon in Camwath, to Janet, dftly 
daughter of the Rev. WUluon Watson, minister or 
Biggar, 

6. At I^Brson's Green» nctr Eilinburgh, John 
Gardiner Kfanear, Esq. banker, to Mary, eldeii 
daughter of Alexander .S'mith, Em]. 

— At llallcotiui, Robert Maelaelilan, Ksq. of 
Maclachbui, to Helen Catherine, daughter ui the 
late W. A. Carruthers, Eiq. of DormoDt 

7. At Forglen House, Joseph Murray, Ksu. 
younger of Ayton, to Graoe, youngest dau^itcr of 
Sir GeoigeAborcminhy of IhrkenBogfBatt 

^ At Edinburgh, Robert Brunton, Ksq. rricr- 
rhant, l4eith, to Mita Jane Jack, daughter o( Ch0 * 
*<4ate Mr William Jiiek#'nierchant, Edinhwgh. 

10. At Nether,Haslcflekl, iiansh of Rertriqk, 
James Henry, E^. of Auchmkek, to MIm ADA 
Kilpatrick, of that plaae. 

1). At Kalso, George Pott. ihq. of Pod. to Jane, 
third daughteitnf Mr Wm. EllioL arehitm, Kefso. 

12. At r.ayfield Square, Eilinhurgh, MV James 
Peter Mitchell, brewer, to Charlotte, eldestdaugli- 
tn of Kincgid Mackenzie, K>q. 
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tJuly less./ 


June 11 At London* J(AnM<NeUe» fiscLof Bal- 
lycaiOo* litf|uid» to Cliarlotte LavtmB, yonncest 
ju^^tsr or M^>CI«nGnl Sir Thoiiuu piw« 

At fidinburghi JosUUi Niibet* Em. of the 
Mllpi dvil scsviw, to Rachel* second ^ughter 
wwl? John Maijonbonki* of Lees* m the county 
orBennck. Bert. M.P. 

^AtEdttttnuffh, Mr HMute Lothian, solid- 

At Bonburgh, by ttie Rev. Dr Soot of 
— JajBw BreWM* taq, to Isabella, 
of Alexandei Stewart, fiiq. of 

J^fsTAtteriellaiiw, Capt. Thombon, Gilmore 
io Min Meahall Mimr. 

24. At Clayton, Mi^or John Falooner Briggh 
younger of btrathalrly, to MIm Walker, ^y 
wugbterofthclate Colond P. Walkiv of Clay¬ 
ton, m the scnice of the Hon. East India Corn- 

At Bpggs East Lothian, William Somaer, 
Stq» bkedKbush, to Margaret Haniet, ddeit difuAm 
ter of Mr Charles Howden. 

DEATHS. 

1822. Oct 28. At ('hunar, Ensign Daniel Camp¬ 
bell, of the 2d battalion of the ibth regiment of 
native infantry. 

Dee. 21* At Bombay, the Rev. George Martin, 
M*A« one of the Ck^nmns to the IIou. flost ludia 
C?orapany at that station, Vicar of Great Ness, In 
Shio^hiro, and brother-in-law to his Grace the 
Duke of \(ho]l. 

Iffi/.L Jan. 2. At Calcutta, the Hon. Francis 
ffempUl, youngest son of the Right Uun. Lord 
ScinpilU 

March 24. At St Inmis* Newth America, of a fe¬ 
ver, Mr Wm. Gordon, fourth son of the late John 
Oonlon, of Lexhdougan. 

. 30, At Castries, St Lucia, Mr James Fleming 
Loudon, sem of Morehcad l.oudimn, Esq. Glasgow. 

April 30. At St John’s, Neufoundlanci, Mr Do- 
nala IL M *Calmao, formerly of the island of Islay. 

May R, At Bow, New Hampshire, the vene. 
able Samuel Welch, aged one hundred and twelve 
years and seven months. 

7. The Rov. Wm. Nicholl, minister of the Uni¬ 
ted Associate congregation in Aintie, in the 32d 
year of hU age, and fourth of hia ministry. 

8. At Fort William, Mr John Wallace, rector 
of the academy there, much and justly regretted. 

11. At Gibraltar, John Macdonald Sudiaiian, 
Bsq. younger of Dnimmakill. 

14. At Prta, Lieut-CoL Jamea Stopford. 

18. At Sorrento* in the Bay of Naples, Ronald, 
■eoond son of John CraufUrd, Esc. ofAudiesanies. 
^19. At Broughton Plaoe, Edinburgh, Mxa Edt- 

^ At HaliTax, Nova Scotia, Lleut-Colonel P. 
Watenoiue. Major of the 8ISt redmenU 
21, At Plttiutrail, county of siritaMoti, Mr 
Andrew Sutherland, merchant tiifs«i 
S3, At Edinburgh, Mr Jobs pemusler, druggist 
36; AA^ilaadonj Lieut George Marne, R.N. 
1 m o 2 me late WUtiam Maeiae^ Eaq. of 
ItonSfffl. 

fr At Arbroath, Miss Graham of Duntruno. 

— At Frec'iield, Mary Elisa Gordon, wife of 
Alex. Leith* Km|. of Kreefield. 

2U. At Annan, Mr Jonathan Ndlson* late of 
Pori Amian, mei^ant nd thip-owner. 

^ AtOlasguw, Mr Jamea Johnaton, |un, wri¬ 
ter* Duke-Street* 

At Bath, Miss Agnes Bogle, davyrhtar of 
Hugh Beglc, I^. of Caider Bank* near Oiamw. 

30. At Walton, WarwUdeahire, SirC. Mo^unt, 
Dart 

31. At Kelso* Colonel Stephen Broomfield, of 
Ilaisinffton Mains, in the county of Berwick. 

•— Ai St James's, Westminster, the Dovagur 
Lady Vernon. 

June 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabel Rtock* rettet 
of the late Mr Robert Pcarsm, menhant in Dun¬ 
fermline. 

—At Culrosi, the Rev* Walter M'Alpine^ find 
iplnister of that larisli, in tlie bgd year of lus age, 
and mOi of his ministry. 



June 2. At Paris, of nthncMiary oonsumptioB/ 
Marshal Davoust PrindwofiBekmuh]. jr , 

— At Etteriok Baak, Matfida, ooN daughter of 
William CMilvie; Bio. of Cnestera. 

— At PcSsrhic^, Jamea iMl* Ek|i suigeon, in 
the 28th year ^htoag^ 

— In tKmdan* General Rcfeert Manners* Colonel 
of the 30th fegiment son of the late Lord Robert 
Manners, of Bloxholme, in the county of Lingbln, 
and Member efFarfiamenC in several seasioiiljfor 
Cambrid^ 

3. At Musielbuigb* Loulsiu wife o( J. H. Home, 
Esq. of LoDgfornuous* and fourth daughter of 
Che late Captain Dgsid lUnpiy, K. N* 

— At Northiara, SuEbUcttrOliss Mary Poulia* 
yowngest daughter of the k» 9B Jamea Foidis* 
of Counton, uart 

4. At Perth, John Ite eUast sen of James Pa¬ 
terson* Esq. of CarpoW. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Hill, son of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas lini, of the Esiit India 
ComiiBny*8 service. 

5. At St Ninlan's, the Rev. Fiancis Archibald* 
preacher of the gospel* in the 82d year of hl> age. 

— At Aberdeen* Mr Robert Troup* mcrdiant* 
at an advanced af^. 

6. At hib seat in tlic county of Dublin, Judge 
Flotdicr, at the ngc of 73. lie was second Judge 
oftheC'ourtof ('ommon Pleas, Dublin, aiifUiati 
pontiimed to discharge the arduous dutieb of his 
•tation up to a few months past 

At I^irmc, Miss Margaret I'^rie* nster of Jm 
F oric, Esq. of Fanne; and on tiic 8th, his daugh¬ 
ter, Miss Fane. 

— At Manchester* lleniy Bannerman* Esq. 
merchant, in the 7(nh year or his age. 

7. At (Vdcihal), Sutitcrlandshire, Mrs Margaret 
Rule, relict of the late Mr Alexander Stewart* 
Duniobbm. 

8. At Aberdeen, Capt. Robert Chri'»tic, bte of 
tile R8th regiment. 

— At Ayr* David Soott, Esq. banker, aged 7& 

B. AtDrytlcn, thescatofSir CharlcbMacdonakl 
Loc'kart* Bart Mr James Borthwio^ aged 81. 

— Thomas l*atcrsoii, E<.q. rcMdiog at Dalserf 
House, late Paymaster 22d regiment of foot 
— At London* Ardid. Annsurung, Esq. aged 38* 
late of the of Grenada. 

la At Ayr, Capt Bedford Stewart, late of tiic 
Irish revenue service. ^ 

— At Leith, Mr Cundell, late cashier tif tlie 
Lcitli Banking Company. 

11. At BciUevuo CoCta^, Edinburg* Mr Robert 
Kidd, late b^er. 

In York Place, Thomas, eldest son of Dr 

—Mrs Ann Clark, relict of Mr John 
liCgers, soap monUfeetuier, Fisher-row. 

— At Kelso, Mr John Ifeopa, merchant, aged 73. 

11. At Stirlfeg* Colin Damn, Esq. wnter. 

12. At (himmerton, parish of Form, of typhue 
fever, Mr John Soitt surveyor or the noraiaru 
division of tiie .St Audrew's diprict of roada 

— At Waterford, Licut-Gga* William Doyle. 

— At his jvidence in Portsiiioullu am 71* 
Captain Sir .Tames Lind, K.C.B. of the royal navy, 
wnme heroic defence of bis Majesty’s ship Centu¬ 
rion, m ^ gunA With a convoy of Indiomen un¬ 
der his diarge, lu Visagmiatam Uoadb, in the B^t 
Indies, against AfimlraT LinoiV squailron, gained 
him thelhanks of tiie Indto Company and of tiu* 
Patriotie Fund. 

13. At Theobalds, Hatfield, Herts* the Marquis 
of Salisbury. 

14. At Dunbar* Lieut-Cokincl John Qark, royal 
marines. 

— At London, the Countess de DunstanviUe. 

15. At Warriston Crescent, near Edinburgh, 
Agnea, wife Mr A. Flimcr, of the Stamp OmW* 

— At MaxwMltown, Miss Helen Martin, dau^ 
terof tire lute Ji^ Martin, Ebq. of Upper Glan- 
gabtt. 

18. At Duiichattan, Mary, the wife of John 
Horrodu, Bsq.of Tillydiewaa, Dujnbaitonbhirw 
At JE^bumh, Mibb Isabem Grant, daiq^tiW 
cf the late Rev* James Gtant, minister of T iigiiBi 

— At Airleyvdght, Mrs {'atludiie Bhaip, sp^av 
James Wime* Esq. ctfAirleywteht, 

—AtMAnlmigh, Avrtid. EBkS Ei% fitillttaat* 
agedfil. ^ 


J. RuUiven A Sou, relntew^ Ediifeiirgh. 
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KArOLEOK'« USMOIRB. 


It is impossible to take even a cur¬ 
sory retrospect of the events of the 
last thirty years^ without being al¬ 
most impressed with a belief that the 
history of ten centuries has been com¬ 
prised within the limits of that brief 
period. In the course of human af¬ 
fairs, there are certain mighty crises, 
in which alone the energies of men 
and nations are fully developed,—in 
which great crinies are committed, 
great sufferings endiixed, and a great 
reversion of idtimate aecured. 
At these grand epochs, hqipily few> 
the human mindy act^ upon by a 
prodigious number of concurrent im¬ 
pulses, gradually emancipated iVom 
riie bondage of uictent prejudices, 
and having fully fathomed the depths 
of that degradation in which it has 
been plunged, soon reaches the point 
where the wOTn*out and decayed de¬ 
fences of old-established error be¬ 
come too feeble to resist the con¬ 
stantly accumulating force by which 
it is urged forward, and where, bear¬ 
ing down eve^ obstacle before it, it 
iri^et onwards with an impetuosity 
pnjpcntioned to the time during 
wMch its native energies have been 
rejaw^i and the strength of the 
baii^U has ov^tunied. Such a 
ttillut' waa the French Revolution— 
ts^eoMDdous conflict between the 
sprit iof jfbi^aliBin and/tbe spirit of 

first, and, we would 
niood^ act of a mighty drama 
St whidi iriirimve not yet seen the 
catasUK^e. The leading events to 
which this gigantic movement gave 
birlh«|ffejMiWell kfiow^|flU^uire 
to be^plIlp^^iB placip^he de¬ 
void xiii. 


struetion of the ancient dynasty, con^ 
summated by the murder of the king, 
was followed by that monatrow a- 
bortion the Republic—a combimithni 
of every heterogeneous elenmm^ the 
temporary triumph of terrorism and 
anarchy. But every countryomiltpinli 
in its own bosom some inflivldit^. 
endowed with the courage, the tii^ 
lents, and the ambition of a Cre^ 
w^i—daring enough to affiset w 
ui|«eme pdwer, fortunate enottf^ m 
attain it. At the propitious moment 
Napoleon returned from £gy^, and 
the Revolution of the 18 th of 
maire made him First Consuh The 
sovereign power was now in bis 
hands; and Marengo soon paved tha 
way for tlirowing off the mask, and 
casting aside the disguise of Repub¬ 
lican nmis with d^i^tie sway. The 
Empire was establ^ed; and the 
man who, but a few years before, 
was a commandant of artillery, who 
was not even a native of fVance, 
but the nniivaUed brilliancy of whose 
adiievemcuts had united almost eve¬ 
ry suflhike in his favour, ascended;' 
ine dirone of one of the most power- 
ibl and warlike nationa tttjion earth. 
Fortune did not^fotaafce Mm in hib^* 
elevation. Coalidon altar eoaUtion, 
formed for bis dcattuotlon, vamdbed 
before the of his fenius. 

At Aosterlits, at j^epai^ at Friedland, 
at Wifframj the IWrai eagle was 
triuo^pmnt,—die nadons of the Cmt- 
tinent wem prostrate at his feet. 
Hid he tsuised at this point of his 
careO^ bu power would have been . 
placed bey<m the reach of accident 
or chance. But the madncai of am- 

R 









Napoleon $ Mevtohs* 


CAag, 


bitiQii led him to undertake the war 
against Russia, and the burning of 
Moscow, with the terrible disasters 
to which it formed the awful pro¬ 
logue, armed Europe en masse to 
subvert his dynasty, and, notwith¬ 
standing his incredible efforts in the 
campaign of 18] 4>, and the extraor¬ 
dinary victories of Montmirail and 
Bricnne, ensured his abdication. His 
return from Elba—his miraculous 
resumption of power, chiefly by the 
instrurncniality of the people—the 
reign of the Hundred Days—the 
battle of Waterloo and his secondfall, 
form the third and last part in the 
drama of his extraordinary and event¬ 
ful life. Betrayed hy his generals,— 
unsupported by his suhiects,—un¬ 
willing to hoist the standard of civil 
war, and to prolong the miseries of 
his country, and reduced, at last, to 
seek an asyluin wliere he might pass 
the remainder of a life of unequalled 
vicissitude, he, in an evil hour for 
himself, surrendered to the ** most 
constant and generous" of his cnc- 


scured.” The monopoly of sudi to¬ 
pics—the undisputed property of a 
class of w'riters, hired to propagatu 
Msehood and slander—we have no 
inclination to disturb; and it wovld 
be hopeless to attempt to reason 
with men who have sold their inder 
pendcnce of mind—a greater clime 
than that of Esau! but to those 
who calmly and dispassionately exa¬ 
mine both sides of the question, 
particularly the whole conduct of 
England—the j)riuie agent in orga¬ 
nizing coalition after coalition against 
the man whom the suifrages of 
twenty millions of Krenchnien had 
called to the throne—^it will unques¬ 
tionably appear, that there was no¬ 
thing in llie character or circum¬ 
stances of Napoleon to place him 
beyond the pale of social relations," 
an<l to justify the infringement, in 
his person, of the most sacred rights 
of humanity. The English Ministry 
had an opportunity offered them of 
performing an act which would have 
more effectually and enviably im- 


mks, hoping to find protection and 
repose in the bosom of a country 
celebrated for its sympathy with mis¬ 
fortune. He reckoned without his 
host. This “ constant and generous 
enemy” held him as a prisoner of 
war, after the war was terminated, 
and though he had not been taken in 
battle, but liad voluntarily appealed 
to English hospitality; and humane¬ 
ly and magnanimously doomed tlic 
greatest man the world has ever yet 
beheld, to die piecemeal on a barren 
and unhealthy rock in the Atlantic 
Ocean. On the mean and vindictive 


policy of the English Ministry pos¬ 
terity will unquestionably pronounce 
a strong and decided opinion ; let us 
hope, however, that the cruel and 
cowardly act of a contemptible oli¬ 
garchy will never be laid to the 
charge of the high-minded and ge¬ 
nerous people, who bravely struggled 
against this man in his day of power, 
freely shedding their blora, and ex¬ 
pending their treasure, to arrest him 
in the career of bis ambition, but who 
would, nevertheless, have received 
and sheltered him in his uttermost 
need. Wc arc aware of the miser¬ 



able 4'.ommoTi-placcs with which every 
sentiment is met which breathes 
aught of sympathy with greatness 
fallen, or the excess of glory ob- 


mortalized them, than twenty victo¬ 
ries ;—and tlu'y lost it. Lost it, did 
we say ? 'I’he man who had lieen 
the sovereign of forty millions of sub¬ 
jects, who had chained Victory to his 
chariot wheels, and had humbled eve¬ 
ry country except etir own, appealed 
to the “ generosity” of the Rulers of 
that country, in the moment of their 
triumph, wlien peace hat! once more 
revisited the afflicted nations,—and 
they chained him to a rock, separa¬ 
ted him from those who loved, or 
had most faithfully servtMl him, and 
condemned him to perj)etual exile! 
And all this for what? Why, be¬ 
cause the dreadwl name” of this 
Dcmogorgoii” might have disturb¬ 
ed the slumbers of Legitimate Ty¬ 
rants and liigots, or troubled them 
with fearful visions in their dark 
divan,” when mustering crusades a- 
galnst the nascent liberty of nations, 
and the }>rogress of the human mind 
in knowledge and improvem^tT- 
Worthy and noble motive this for the 
enlightened government of a great, 
a free, and a generous country f But 
Castlmagh is dead; and the cs|« 
rotid artery” of the continental 
system,” which he introduced into 
British politics, has, we trust in God, 
been fflvided” by' of 

its patrchi knd i 
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, NajHfhm V Memoirs* 



It w4s cluiing the yean of this 
and hopeless exile that his 
inndj whose element was action^ 
w^e healtli depended on incessant 
and bounfleas exertion^ le^ to prey 
u^n imd into itself^ as the rust 
eorrdties the neglected or disused 
brandy sought to beguile the hours 
of* sorrowful and bitter recollection, 
by living for a little on the past, and 
dictating the Memoirs of wliich, in 
this, and one or two rnon* articles, 
we propose to render some account. 
I’wo volumes of these Memoirs, ac¬ 
companied with an equal number of 
wliat are called Historical Miscella¬ 
nies, have already appeared ; and the 
remainder will, we trust, bc‘ published 
in suiliciont time to enable us to pre¬ 
serve unbroken the series we have 
now commenced. Observing no chro¬ 
nological order as a whole, the Me¬ 
moirs consist of detached chapters on 
separate events or campaigns, as the 
Capture of Toulon, the ICxpcdition to 
the IHth of Brumaire, and the 
('ampai^a of IHOO ; but on each of 
the subjects treated, the most ample 
and satisfactory information is aitbrd- 
ed. 'l*he Historical Miscellanies con¬ 
sist of criticisms on mUitary and 
other works, relative to the caui- 


and the more enlarged views of 
dem philosophy and science ; i>on^y, 
religion^ war, civil administration, 
statistics, art, even literature, in short, 
whatever he touches on seems to un¬ 
fold its most recondite principles to 
his view, and to be fdly comine-* 
bended and appcciated. With these 
qualities, his style, clear, rapid, vi¬ 
gorous, admirably bariuoni/cs, yet 
appears occasionally to labour under 
the weight and importance of the ma¬ 
terials of which it is the vehicle: and 
notwithstanding the severe exclusion 
of every thing in the shape of orna¬ 
ment, there arc occasional flashes of 
that deepintelleotual eloquence which 
strikes like a thunderbolt into the 
soul, thrills into its inmost rece sses, 
and leaves us overmastered and sub¬ 
dued by its sudden and irresistible im¬ 
pulse. It is fortunate that the imptv 
tuouB exuberance of liis ideas forced 
the Emperor to have recourse to dic¬ 
tation; for, in this manner, his state¬ 
ments come warm and Irish from his 
powerful and original mind, stamped 
with the innate freedom, boldpess, 
and energy of his character, and ut¬ 
terly divested of any symptom of 
painful and anxious elaboration, lu 
the same ratio in which it encreases 


{ taigns or civil sllministration of the 
Emperor, and to those great ques¬ 
tions of general policy which, at dif¬ 
ferent periods during his eventful 
reign,occupied his attention,or form¬ 
ed the subject of discussion with 
other States : to the future historian, 
their value is incalculable: with ro- 
to the Memoirs themselves, no 
history can ever supersede them. 
This work bears impressed on it 
the stamp of the gigantic mind from 
which it emanated. 11 is wholly free 
from the usual vices of French com¬ 
position ; depth, originality, compre¬ 
hensiveness, and great energy of ex¬ 
pression, are its prominent charac¬ 
teristics. A profound and intuitive 
sagacity, a clear and unerring insight 
into human character, mental resour¬ 
ces almost preternatural, and an in- 
'^credihle knowledge of the minutest 
details of every subject 'diseuwd, 
are exhibited in almost every page: 
nothing csSapes the observation, or 
transcends tbc capacity of the Impe¬ 
rial He combines the judg- 

ni4ntahd]^netrationd£*Tacitus, with 
the prodigious versatility of C«csar, 


the pleasure wc derive from their 
perusal, this cannot fail to augment 
their value, as the living and veritable 
expression of those prodigious facul¬ 
ties to which all men of all countries 
have been compelled to render au 
unanimous homage. 

We have already said, that the dif¬ 
ferent subjects treated of in these 
most interesting volumes arc not ar¬ 
ranged in a chronological order. To 
avoid all risk of confusion, however, 
as well as to preserve the natural con¬ 
nection between successive events, 
and to show how one triumph ne¬ 
cessarily paved the way for another, 
we shall avail ourselves of the frag¬ 
ments of the Campaign of Italy, 
printed in the Journal of Las Cases, 
and with the help of these and otlier 
documents, take up the thread Na¬ 
poleon's history a^r the Capture of 
Toulon, (of which'some account has 
been already given in our review of 
the Count's work,) when; he com¬ 
menced his military career, and laid; 
the foundation of his future rcnowti.\. 

Immediately subsequent to thefjtll' 
of this important place, which cre^ 





Napoleon* 


ate4 A lively sensation in France^ as, 
from the time which had previutisly 
been consumed in the siege, and die 
gross ignorance and blunders of those 
to whom the command of the repub¬ 
lican troops had at first been entrust¬ 
ed, success was unexpected, and al¬ 
most unhoped for, Napoleon wasmadc 
Brigadier-General of Artillery, and 
appointed to the coiuniand of that 
department in the Army of Italy. 
But before hp joined, In* fortified the 
coasts of Provence, and the I hie of 
Hyeres, immediately after they were 
evacuated by the English, lie was 
next directed to make a survey of the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, to erect 
new fortifications, and, in general, to 
strengthen and improve uic whole 
defences, wliich had been allowed to 
fall into a lamentable state of decay ; 
a service which he pt^rforined with 
his characteristie promptitude and 
energy, displaying, at the same time, 
an intimaU* acquaintance both with 
the theory and practice of military 
science. < )n retHrning from this in¬ 
spection, he laid before General J>n- 
merbion a memorial itdating to the 
unfortunate attack of General Bru¬ 
net, and to the method of driving the 
enemy beyond tlie high Alps, by ta¬ 
king poss(\<;sion of the ('ol <li Tende. 

If tne French could thus fix them¬ 


possessed themselves of the fwtress 
of Omica, and made themselves mti- 
ters of the ruad frotp that place Jto 
Turin. By the moveineiUs of me ^ 
three columna sJemg the valKesi^ Ihe 
llova, the Taggio, and the Ne^at 
and those of the tr^s which haa de¬ 
bouched in Piedmont, the Piedmon¬ 
tese army occupying the camps sup¬ 
ported on Saorgxo, might be cut off, 
or taken prisoners, 'fhis naturally 
alarmed the Court of Sardinia; the 
loss of such an army, consisting of 
^20,000 men, would have involved the 
ruin of the monarchy itself. Those 
celebrated positions, for the defence 
of which so much blood had been 
shed, were therefore abandoned with¬ 
out firing a shot; and Saotgio was 
immediately invested, and soon forced 
to capitulate. On the tSOth of April 
the Piedmontese troops occupied tlie 
Col di Tende, which tliey kept pos¬ 
session of till the 7th of May, when, 
after a sharp attack, they were dis¬ 
lodged ; and thus all the upper re¬ 
gions of the Alps fell into the hands 
of the French, whose right was now 
supported on Loano, tlie line passing 
to St. Bardinetto and the little St. 
Bernard, commanding the Tanaro, 
traversing the valley, reaching the 
Col di Tenne, which commands the 
sources of the Tanaro on the left be- 


selves in the upper chain of the 
Alps, they would obtain impregna¬ 
ble positions, whicli, requiring but 
few men to maintain them, would 
leave a great number of troops dis- 
poseable for other service.** 

This suggestion being laid before 
a council at which th(‘ representatives 
Hicors and young Robespierre were 
present, was unanimously approved 
of; and on the 8th of April 1794, a 
part of the army under Alassena, fi¬ 
ling along the edge of the Roya, by 
Menton, crossed uie river, and divid¬ 
ed into four columns ; the first march¬ 
ing up the bank of the Roya, the se¬ 
cond up that of Uie Nervia, the third 
up that of the Taggio, and tlie fourth 
moving on Oneglia. The column of 
< Ineglia fell in with a corps of Aus¬ 
trians and Piedmontese, upon the 
heights of St. Agatha, ,and repulsed 
tliem. Troops were immemately 
• marched to occupy Loano. From 
^ Oneglia, the French marched to the 
^ffources of the Tanaro, beat tlic ene¬ 
my on the heights of Ponte Dinaro, 


ond Onnea, thence passing over the 
igher range of the Alps, to the Col 
di Tende and the straits which com- 
tnand the valley of Lastrera, till 
its left was supported by the right of 
the Army of the Alps, at the camp of 
Tormes. By these masterly manoeu¬ 
vres, the Army of Italy gained more 
than sixty pieces of cannon, berides 
Saorgio, the principal depot of die 
Piedmontese Army, which was well 
provided with every kind of ammu¬ 
nition and provision. 

The French remained in these po¬ 
sitions till September, when learning 
that a considerable Austrian force 
was advancing on the Bormido, they 
passed the straits of that name, and 
on the S0th reached Bsiastreno. 
From this place they proceeded to 
Cair, where the;^ fell in with from 
to 13,000 Austrians, manoeuvring in 
the plain, who s^ieedfiy retreated 
upon Dego, which was taken by 
French, a brisk acliop.;|fitn the 
Austrian r^«^guard. The' imhch 
had now attaiti^ their object. They 










liod iittmal mAj^zlncSj atnl had ag« 
c(VtAi<»t that thbre M'oa nothing tc^ 
iVar mill tko expedition 'ofth^ Aus- 
trinii^ The 0 ^ 1 ^ then returned 
upon MViona* the right moving from 
liOnnoyo tbe heights of Vado> in or¬ 
der to'eomm^d the roads of that 
port, and the line extending by Sep- 
tipani, Melagtio, and St. Ja^ues, to 
Itardinetto and the Oul di I'ende. 

The remainder of 1794- was sjjcnt 
in putting the positions occupied by 
the army, particularly Vado^ in the 
best ])ossible state of defence. In the 
month of May 179.5 Napoleon quit¬ 
ted the Army of Italy, and returned 
to J*aris, having been put on the list 
of Cicnerals intended to serve in the 
Army of La Vendee. The command 
of a brigade of infantry had been as¬ 
signed him ; but he refused the 
distinction, and protested against it.” 
Meanwhile the command of the Ar¬ 
my ot‘ Italy had been confided to 
Kellerman, who, though personally 
brave, was unequal to the task; and, 
towards the end of the year, he was 
‘.n[>erseded by Scherer, whose inca- 
paci ly was still more glaring. The 
latter having failed to profit by his 
victorv of Tioano, and thus lost a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity for making the 
conquest of lUily, was soon after re¬ 
call^ in disgrace- 

But Na]>oleon was destined to fi¬ 
gure in a new scene; the Thirteenth 
of Vvndentiaire awaited him. The 
fall of the party of Danton and llo- 
bespierre, in May 1795, eventually 
produced the fall of the Jacobins, 
and the end of the ilevolutionary 
(lovernmcnt. The Convention was 
indeed still governed by successive 
factibns, but these could never ac¬ 
quire any preponderance, and “ its 
principles varied every month.'* A 
liorrible re-action afflicted the inte¬ 
rior of the Republic; the national 
domains could find no purchasers; 
thp er^it of the assignats—tliat 
monstrous Abortion of villany and 
folly-—was daily sinking lower and 
lower; the armies were unpaid; the 
laws resj^cting recruiting, enforced 
with tlie greatest severity under the 
Revolutionary Government, had ceas¬ 
ed ; the foreign ^arty, favourable to 
the restoration of the Bourbons, was 
gaining strcSIgrtf every day^;;,Kche- 
V,ni hadbt^h 'gained overi^fhe de¬ 
struction of the Republic wasundis- 


guisedly preparing. " All parties 
were now tired of the Conyeutioii ; 
nay, it was tired of itself./ Its mis¬ 
sion had been the estahlishthent ul' a 
Constitution; it perceived, at length, 
that the safety of the nation, and its 
own, r^uired it, without delay, to 
fulfil its principal object. On the 
25th of June 1795 it adopted the 
Constitution, known under the tith.' 
of the Constitution of the Year 111. 
The Government was entrustc<l to 
five persons, luider the name of the 
Directory; the Legislature to two 
Councils, called the Council of the 
Five Hundred, and the Council of 
the Ancients. This (/onstitution 
was submitted to the acceptance of 
the people, called together in Pri¬ 
mary Assembly.'* The fall of tlie 
Constitution of 1794 being ascribed 
to that law of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly which excluded its iiicinbers 
from the Legislature, the C'onveu* 
tlon, to avoid the same error, ann^K** .. 
ed to the Constitution two additional.,r. 
laws, which provided, that two* 
thirds of the new Legislature should 
be composed of the Convention, and, ^ 
consequently, that, on this occasion, 
the electoral assemblies of depart¬ 
ments should only have to elect one- 
third of the two Councils. 

Tins was a severe blow to the fo¬ 
reign par^, which had flattered it¬ 
self that the two Councils would have 
been composed of new men, strangers 
to the crimes, and many of them to 
the jirinciples of the Revolution ; or 
even )>artly of those who hadsufleretl 
from its excesses, and by whose in¬ 
strumentality they hopc'd a counter¬ 
revolution might he expected. I'hey 
had the dexterity, however, to con¬ 
ceal the true grounds of their diseon- 
tent under very plausible and pari¬ 
ty well-founded objections, to this 
proceeding of the Convention. These 
were, in substance, that, by giving to 
its own members the mwera of a le¬ 
gislative hotly, the ri^ta of thejneo- 
ple were disregarded, idnce the Con¬ 
vention, which bad been appointed 
only to establish a Constitution, now 
usurped the powers of the electoral 
assemblies; that, imposing the arbi¬ 
trary condition of voting at once on 
the anrapLte of the Constitution and 
the additional laws, plainly shewed, 
the Convention knew they were act¬ 
ing in opposition to the intention of 
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the people; that^ by not allowing 
the people to vote separately on the 
('onatitutifii and the additional laws, 
it was dear they believed the addi¬ 
tional laws would be unanimously 
rejected; and that tlie Convention 
ought only to will what was the 
win of the people. In all these ob¬ 
jections there is certainly mucli truth 
and reason; but, at the same time, all 
parties were agreed that the Consti¬ 
tution was preferable to what exist¬ 
ed ; though the JbreigD faction con¬ 
cerned itself but little about forms of 
Government which it did not in¬ 
tend to sup)K)rt, its object being to 
avail itself of whatever tended to 
wrest fhe power out of the hands of 
the Convention and its partizans, 
and to oiierate a counter-revolution. 

Paris was, at this time, divided 
into forty-eight Sections; to these, 
the most violent orators, Laharpe, 
$erizi, Lacretelle the younger, Vau- 
Idanc, Regnault de St. Jean d' An- 
gdy, &c. immediately hastened, and 
all minds were excited against the 
Convention. The National Guard, 
which had been organized after tlie 
9th of Thcrinidor, now consisted of 
‘ upwards of 10,000 men, armed and 
clothed; and in the anxiety to ex¬ 
clude Jacobins, a number of coun¬ 
ter-revolutionists had unavoidably 
been admitted into its ranks. This 
powerful body participated fully in 
the exasperation of the Sections a- 
gainst the Convention, and the ad¬ 
ditional laws were rejected through¬ 
out Paris. The Sections appeared 
successively at the bar of the (Con¬ 
vention, and fiercely declared their 
sentiments. 'J'he (Convention, how¬ 
ever, still believed that the agitation 
would soon subside, thinking this a 
mere temporary ebullition of popu- 
lar feeling, like one of the,London 
riots, which never lead to any se¬ 
rious result; and accordingly, on the 
98th of September, they proclaimed 
the acceptance of the Constitution and 
additional laws, bv the majority of 
the primary assemblies. But, on the 
following day, the Sections, who had 
calculate their own strength, and 
appreciated the weakness of the Con¬ 
vention, appointed deputies to form 
a central assembly of electors, and 
to meet at the Odcon. This was, 
in fact, an assembly of insurgents. 
The Convention declared the incct- 
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ing illegal, and ordered its oommittee.s 
to dissolve it by force, which/was 
effected, without resistance, the 
10th of Vendemiaire(Lstof Oct^r). 
7'he decree of the Cbnventim for 
shutting xxp the Odeon enragM^he 
Sections; and in (he commotion ex¬ 
cited by this vigorous proceeding, 
that of Lepelletier, of which tlie cen¬ 
tral place was the (Convent of the 
Filles-Saint-Thomas, appeared to 
take the lead. Another decree or¬ 
dered the assembly to be dissolved, 
the place of its sittings shut up, and 
tlie Section disarmed. On the 19tli 
of Vendemiaire, between seven and 
eight in the evening, General Menou, 
with a numerous body of troops, 
proceeded to the place of meeting 
of this insurgent Section, to carry 

into execution the decree of the Con- 

* 

vention. The committecof the Sec¬ 
tion refused to obey, and (xeneial 
Menou, who had crowded together 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in 
the Rue Vivienne, (at the extremity 
of which is the Convent of the 
Filles-Saint-Thomas,) without mak¬ 
ing any proper disposition, leaving 
the houses and the windows to be 
occupied by the Sectionarics, soon 
found himself compromised; and 
after spending ftn hour in fruitless 
negociation, was obliged to retire 
without dispersing or disarming the 
meeting. 

Elated with tliis victory, the Sec¬ 
tion declared itself permanent, sent 
deputations to tlic other Sections, 
and hastened to make preparations 
for ensuring the success of its resis¬ 
tance. Napoleon, who had been 
for some months attached to the di¬ 
rectors of the movements of- ^ the 
French armies,’' was at the Theatre 
Feydeau when he was informed of 
what was passing, and immediately 
hastened to tlie Convention, which 
he found in the neatest agitation. 
Afenou was accused of treason, pd 
placed under arrest. The news 
which every moment arrived from 
the Sections sliowed hot too|d&in- 
ly the extent of the danger. Dif¬ 
ferent Generals were recomihended 
by difibrent deputies; but “ those 
who had been at Toulon, and with 
the Army of Italy, and the Members 
of tho^ (Jommittee ^l^ublic Safety, 
who wdre in daily bomjpotmication 
with Napoleon, propos^ him u& 
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more capable tlum any'Othcr peraon, 
from tb^ promptness of liia cottp 
trnutiMiA tne energy of bis cliarac- 
ter^ (» bringing them safely tlirough 
the i^sent danger/' Messengers 
were accordingly sent into the city 
to scyeklhiniy tne Members not being 
aware ftat he was present. The 
motives that determined him to ac¬ 
cept the command thus designed for 
liim, at the present critical and pe¬ 
rilous moment^ must be stated in his 
own words; 

Na]>oltion 9 who had heard all that had 
been said, and knew wh:it was in agita* 
tion, deliberated with himself more than 
half an hour on the course most eligible 
for him to pursue. A deadly war was 
breaking out between the Convention and 
EVis. Would it be prudent to declare 
himself,—to speak in the name of all 
i^'rance ? Who would dare to enter the 
lists alone, as champion of the Convon- 
I ion ? Victory itself would be attended 
^Mih a degree of odium, whilst defeat 
^ould devote the'unsuccessful combatant 
>> the eternal execratiim of future gcncra- 
iniis. Why thus devote himself to be the 
'(.i|K*-giKit of crimes to which he had 
t'cen a stranger ? Why voluntarily c\- 
jiosc linnself, to udd, in a few hours^ one 
iMoro to the list of those names whicii 
men shudder to pronounce ? But, on the 
other hand, if the Convention should sink, 
what would become of 1 ^he great truths 
of OUT Revolution ? Our numerous victo¬ 
ries, our blood so often shed, would then 
he only disgraceful actions. The foreigner, 
whom we had often vanquished, would 
triumph, and loud us with his contempt; 
tin insolent^ yffn/riti/ml c/rw would re»ap*' 
pear iftumphmii (as has since happened, 
unfortunately for France, Spain, and the 
world at large,) w'ould reproach us with 
our crimes, would indulge their revenge, 
and rule us, like helots, by foreign force. 
Thus, the defeat of the Convention would 
place a victorious crown on the brows of 
) he foreigner, and seal the disgrace and 
'lav^ of the nation. This sentiment— 

1 he ardourof dve-and-twenty—confidence 
lu his own pow'crs and his destiny, pre¬ 
vailed. He made up his mind, and went 
the committee, to which he represenU 
0 ( 1 , with eneigya the im]x>ssibility of di- 
n^ting so important an operation, while 
subject to ^ interference of thwe re- 
pri sentatircq, who, in fact, exercised all 
iKiwcr, and imped^ all the operations of 
tlw Eiencrah He adde^, that he had wit- 
nosRct] all the proceedings of the Rue 
^'ivienne; that the Commissioncars had 
‘I'cnchiefiy to and had,^nev€r- 

acte^d IhG part of accusers in the 
\ '>iinbly, with triumphant success. 


Struck with these arguments, but im* 
able to deprive the Conun'issioners of 
their functions, without a long discussion 
in the As&embly, the committed) to conci¬ 
liate matters, for they hod no time to lose, 
resolved tb select the t^eral from the 
Assembly itself. With this view, it pro- 
j)osed Borras to the Convention, us Ge¬ 
neral-in-Chief, and gave the command to 
Na])oleon, whothus found himself reliev¬ 
ed from three Commissioners, without 
having uny thing to complain of. 

Being thus invested with the com¬ 
mand of the troops destined to pro¬ 
tect the Convention^ Napoleon re¬ 
paired to the Tuileries, where Menou 
remained under arrest, to obtain from 
him tlie necessary informatiou^as to 
the force and position of the troops and 
artillery. These he found to consist 
of only 5000 men, of all descriptions, 
with mrty pieces of cannon, then at 
the Sablons, guarded by only fifteen 
men. It was an hour past midnight, 
and not an instant was to be lost. ' 
Murat, then Major of the 5>Ist Light 
Horse, was immediately dospatened 
with 300 cavalry, to proceed, with 
theutmostexpedition, to the Sablons, 
bring ofi' the artillery, and conduct 
it to the garden of tlu' 'ruileiies. 

One moment more would have 
been too late. This officer, on arriv¬ 
ing at the Sablons at two o'clock, 
fell in with the head of a column of 
the Section Lepelleticr, come for the 
purpose of carrying off the artillery; 
but Ills troops being cavalry, and the 
ground a plain, the Section retreat¬ 
ed ; and at six in the morning the 
forty guns entered the Tuileries.” 
From six o'clock till nine, Napoleon 
occupied himself in visiting the dif¬ 
ferent posts, and in placing this artil¬ 
lery in the most convenient positions 
for the defence of the Tuileries, par¬ 
ticularly at the head of the ront 
Louis XVI., of the Pont Royal, of 
the Hue de Rohan, at the Cul-de-sac 
Dauphin, in the Rue St. Honors, &c., 
taking care to entrust the custody of 
the guns to officers Worthy of confi¬ 
dence. All the matches were light¬ 
ed, and Ae whole of the little fWc 
at his disposal was disMbuted at 
different points, or kept in reserve at 
the garden and Plac^ Carrousel. At 
this critical and perilous moment 
all the energy of Napoleon's cliarac- 
tcr was required. Forty thousand 
National (hiard^, well armed and 
trained, were arrayed against the Con- 
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vcntimi; tlie .gdneraleliad been 
tliroii^ Pam>«nil tber had.fcuruied 
tht'uisdves at all the Oeboue^^ thus 
.^urrq«ua4itig the palace and gard^fl. 

troops of the Hue, to whom its 
tlefence was eonmiltted, were few in 
number, and might easily be brought 
over to the sentiments of the enfu- 
riated populace around them^ or re« 
fuse to act against their icllow-citi- 
zens. In short, matters could hard¬ 
ly be worse; and when wc consider, 
tJial tills handful of troo^ was about 
to be assailed by tho Whole armed 
])(>puIation of that city, which had 
stormed and carried the Bastile, been 
victorious on the memorable 10th 
of August, and perpetrated many 
othe^ outrages even wlicn opposed 
by regular forces, the chances of suc¬ 
cess were certainly on the side of the 
insurgent Sectionaries. In order to 
cncrease its forces, however, the Gon- 
vention armed 1500 individuals, call- 
^ cd the Patriots of 1780 ; men who, 
after the 0th of Thermidor, had lost 
their employments, and quitted their 
dq>artuients, where “ they had l)een 
persecuUtl by publicopinion.” Form¬ 
ed into three battalions, under Ge¬ 
neral llemiyer, these “ persecuted" 
patriots foiiglit with the most deter¬ 
mined bravery, influenced by their 
example the troops of the line, and 
greatly contribute to the success of 
day. 

in tlie meanwhile, the Convention, 
notwithstanding every exertion, were 
in the greatest alarm and agitation: 
they discussed much,' and decided 
nothing; and while the pressure of 
the danger encrcased every inoment, 
they were occupied with some non¬ 
sensical, if not insane, proposition, 
for laying down their arms, and re¬ 
ceiving the Sectionaries, as the Ro¬ 
man Senators received the Gauls. 
Hut events were approaching to a 
more decisive arbitrcir.ent. At two 
in the afternoon, a man named La- 
ibnd debouclicd on the Pont Neuf, 
at the head of three cr four battalions 
of tlie Section Lepellcticr, and was 
/>oincd, in the Pl^ Dauphine, by 
another column of the wmatoce, 
which had advanced from the Od^^ 
General Cartaux, who had been sta¬ 
tioned at the I’ont >^et^ with ^•OO 
\ men, and four pieces of cannon, with 
orders to defend the two sides of the 
.^bridge, abandoned his {K)st, and fell 
^*J)aek under tiic wickets. The gnr- 


^den^oif the fW^U^ Saint'^Roeb, the 
Theatre Franvais^' W^ Hotel dc 
Notiilles, were in forge by 

the NittotUd Guftrd,, and tbef^pd^ 
site posts were not mote tharr irJm 
tw'dve to iifteesi yards osund^. Tlu* 
Sectionaries OTery,moment smt. wo¬ 
men, or advanm themselves, un. 
armed, and Waving their hats over 
their heads, to fraternize with Ac 
troops of the line. A battle had, 
however, become inevitable. Napo¬ 
leon him&cir shall describe it; 

Matters grew every moment worse. 
At three o'clock, Danican, Genial of the 
Sections, sent a flag of truce to summon 
the Convention to dismiss the troo]is 
w'liich threatened the people, and to dis¬ 
arm tlie Terrorists. This messenger tra- 
vcfbed the posts blind-folded, wuth all the 
forms of w'ar. He was thus introduced 
into the midst of the Committee of Forty 
in which he caused a great sensation hy 
his threats. He was sent back towards 
four o'clock. The night was coming on, 
and there could be no doubt that dark¬ 
ness must be favourable to the Section^, 
considering their great number. Thc\ 
might creep from house to house, into ail 
the uvemies of the Tuileries, aircaily 
strictly blockaded. About the same time, 
700 muskets, belts, and cartridge-boxes, 
were brought into the Hull of IIm Con¬ 
vention, to arm members tl^emscives, as a 
corps-de-reserve, which alarmed many of 
them,, who had not until then compre¬ 
hend^ the magnitude of the danger in 
which they sto^ At length, at a quar¬ 
ter 4 fter four, some muskets w^ere dis¬ 
charged fVom the Hotcl-dc-NoailleS, into 
whic^ Ae Sectionaries hud iiitro^ced 
themselves: the balls rcLtchcd Ae stepH 
of the Tuileries. At the same instant, 
Lafond's column debouched by the Quai 
Voltaire, marching over the Pont Royal. 
The batteries were then ordered* to Are. 
An dght-pounder, at the Cul-de-Sac 
Dauphin, commenced the tire, and served 
as a signal to ail tlie posts. After sevi.- 
ral discharges, Saint-Roch was carried: 
Lafund's column, the head and flank of 
which were botli exposed to the cannon¬ 
ade tVom the quay, at Ae point of the 
Louvre wicket, and from the head of the 
Pont Royal, was routed. The Rue St. 
Honor^ the Rue St. Plqr^tin; and the 
adjacent places, were swept by Ac guns. 
Am>ut 100 men attempted to make a 
stand at the Thwtre de la Republique; a 
few shells from the howitzers dislodged 
them in an instant. At six o'clock all 
was over. There wem about 200 killed 
and wounded on the imrt of the Scction- 
(Uics, and nearly as many on the side ot 









■ iJie Convention ; th6 greater part of the 
latter H il^e gatea of ■ Saint-^Uoch* The 
SecCiort^ of Uttlioe Ving^ fauhowg St. 
Antoinift'i WHS the only one that took pert 
wi^thc; Conyenthuu ^ furnished 2^> 
inm politi. 

r^l oK^jlIations of this body alienated all 
from ih It is untrue, that, in the 
. ointntMiccment of the action, the troops 
Mcfe ordered to ftre uith |H)\vdcr only ; 
i'jnt would only ]ia\c served to embol¬ 
den the Smionaries, and to endiin;?iT the 
iroopsf; but it is a 1‘ati, that when mice 
they uero engaged, ami succe.-.s had ceased 
iL» he doubtful, they fired without hull. 

The services rendered by Napo¬ 
leon, upon this trying occasion, when 
the ^evolutionary fever was totally 
subdued, were too important to con¬ 
tinue unrewarded. When the offi- 
4'ers of the Army of the Interior 
were ]>icsented in a body to the 
( (invention, the members, hy aecla- 
Mutinn, appointed him (ieiuTal-in- 
linf of that army *. His hist duty, 

1 this capacity, was to re-organ isi;e the 
national (ruard, which thenconsist- 
od of no less than 104 battalions; 
it the Mime time, he formed the 
'diard of the Directory, and re-coii- 
.siituted that of the Legislative Body; 
circumstances which afterwards con¬ 
tributed materially to4iis success, on 
the famous 18th of Brumaire: he 
had left impressions' on this corps 
ndiich were never effaced. This new 
tM)Tnmand, however, was replete with 
difficulties and embarrassments. The 
dacobins, who hud assembled anew, 
und(T the name of the Society of the 
Pantheon, had re-coinnienced their 
turbulent aciivity ; the foreign a- 
'^eiits of Royalism formed a power¬ 
ful party, and wi^re ever on the 
watch, to take advantage of the dif¬ 
ferent chances afforded by the inces- 
■iUt fluctuations of faction ; the 
li nances were in disorder, public cre- 
dii was annihilated, paper-money 
had become valoeless, and, to crown 


the whole, the capital wol afflicted 
with a horrible famine. “ Ten or 
twdve times the supply of provision; 
failed entirely, and the scanty daily 
distributions which Gorernmeiit hail 
been compelled to establish, were 
interrupted." In a capital, thus 
suffering under the two greatest 
of liunian evils, civil war and fa¬ 
mine, and whose streets liad so late¬ 
ly floured with blood, it required all 
Napoleon's activity and address to 
surmount such a combination of dif¬ 
ficulties and calamities, and to main¬ 
tain the public tranquillity. What 
mainly contributed to effect this pri¬ 
mary object, however, was the bold 
step of dislodging those per|tetual 
agitators, the Jacobins, from their 
new randiemonium, the Pantheon, 
which he scaled up, “ and thi‘ inem- 
bers never stirred more while he was 
in the ivay.” Napoleon has been 
branded as a Jacobin, as the Jaco- 
bin Emperor." Nothing can be more 
false, or betray greater ignorance of 
facts. From first to last, he was the 
mortal foe of these restless and in¬ 
triguing villains, upon whom no re¬ 
liance could be placed, and who were 
good for nothing but stirring up the 
people “to a sudden flontl of mu¬ 
tiny." Insurrection and anarchy, 
which he so energetically suppressed, 
were the clement in which they lived, 
moved, and had their being. But, it 
may be said, he afterwards employed, 
both in civil and military offices, 
some of the leaders and principal 
men of this small but formidable fac¬ 
tion- 1 rue, he did; but then it 
ought not to be forgotten, that his 
main object was to destroy faction ; 
that no one party was strong enough 
to enable him to reach the sovereign 
power; that his main hold on the 
public mind consisted in the rigour 
which he had displayed in checking 
the licentiousness of parties of all 
kinds, and restoring the reign of 


* Napoleon’s conduct to General Menou, who had been delivered over to a €oun- 
(il i>f War for bis want of success, in dispersing the meeting of the lection L<'- 
pcllctier, iiefore the Insurrection bad gather^ head, shews the iiitTe|)idity of Ihh 
* Iiiiracler, as well as his sense of justice, and does him infinite honour. The <jc- 
ncraUin-chief saved him, by telling the Judges, that if Menou deserved death, thf 
tliiue representatives who had direi'ted the operations, and parleyed with the St-rtiuj^ 
<U'K*s, merited the same punishment; that the Convention ought to bring its tli^w 
nieiiiliers to trial, before it proceeded against Menou. The corjiorate spirit prevailed 
over the voices of Menou’s enemies.” This Is tlie unfeeling nionsttr, whom our 
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tranquillity and the laws; Aat under unquestioned mmta ]7 tueius, gnu, 
the Cotisuli^te and the Imperial He- above all, the confidence which* the 
^ime, these men necessarily ceased, Armyof Italy reposed in him^^pointed 
in practice, if not in principle, to be • mt Napoleon as the only man caps-. 
Jacobins; that, in ms situation, it de of extricating that army from the 
would have been equally imprudent imbarraBsing situation in j^hich it 
to have proscribed, or favoured any hen stood. Tbd appointment sbeord- 
me faction; and that the employ- ' ngly took place, and he set out for 
ineut of the leaders was a guarantee “^ice, General Hatri having coim* 
for the tranquillity of the inferior re- rom the Army of the Sainbre and 
tainers. Upon all occasions, however, Meuse to succeed him in the com 
he expresses warm und uinjualificd nand of the Army of the Inti- 
reprobation of this club, wliich re- ‘ior, “ which had become of less im- 
appeared, during the Revolution, mrtance, now that the crisis of scar- 
under so many diflTereht forms: and liiy was over, and the Governmeiu 
not without reason; for to the treach- firmly established.” 
ery of Beruadottc, Fouchd, and Tal- A series ol' tlie most brilliant and 
leyrand, (that unparalleled political mccessful military achievements now 
girouette,} many of his greatest re- :;ornmenced. In his former camjuiign, 
verses arc mainly to be ascribed. Napoleon had carefully studied tlu 
Had Napoleon, on attaining the su- topography of thecountriesemliOBOiii. 
preine power, caused sentence of de- ed in that magnificent mountain bar- 
portation for life to be pronounced rier which Nature seems to havi 
on every one of the execrable, blood- reared as the defence of Italy agaii^t 
tliirsty, faithless ruliians, who sue- the incursions of die Gauls; anil 
cessively frequented the Hall of the the knowledge he thus acquired emt 
Jacobins, the Pantheon, and the bled him to execute the bold lua- 
Manege, he would liavc saved France nceuvre which decided fhe battle »! 
from the dreadful liuinilialions with Montenotte. He had explored evtr^ 
which she has since been visited, mountain and defile, calculated ili, 
Europe from the unspeakable bless- resources of the country, made liiiii- 
iiig of the Holy Alliance, and him- self acquainted with the enemy's 
self from the corroding miseries of a means and stipngth, penetrated their 
hopeless exile, and a slow sudden plans for the defence of Italy, anti- 
death,” oil tlic poisonous rock to cipated every possible movement, ami 
which the humanity of the most provided for every contingency. In 
constant and generous of his enemies” , 1796, the King of Sardinia, wlio, 
condemned him. from his military and geographical 

The public opinion of Napoleon s position, bad acquired the title ol' 
talents was too liigh to sufier liiin to Porter of the Alps,” possessed strong 
continue long at the head of the Ar- fortresses at the opening of all tht 
ipyof the Interior: a scene of more passes leading into Piedmont; and 
active enterprize was about to open nad it been intended to penetrate in- * I 
for hinit Scherer, who, as we have to Italy by forcing the Alps, It would 
seen, bad succeeded Kellerman in have been necessary, firat of all, to 
the command in chief of the Army of carry these fortresses. This, how- 
Italy, was reproached with not hav- ever, was altogetber impossible. The 
ing Imwn how to profit by his vie- time which would unavmdably huM* 
tory of Loano, and his subsequent been spent in these preliminary opera- 
coxiduct had not given great satis- tions would have oiablfid the enemy, 
faction. His army was in want of already greatly supmor in fiumeri- 
cvery -thing; and when he should cal strength, to concentrate his forces 
liave been occupied in following up and overwhelm the invaders ; be- 
the important victory he ha^.gftinea, sidei, the roads were impracticable 
and leading lih iroo^ into a contitry a battering train, and, during thr^^ 
where all their wants wottld have fourths of the year, the mountains 

S n supplied, he remained inactive, are covered with snow, which left 
I liarassed the Directory with in- too little time for besieging these pla- 
cessant demands fur supplies which ces. The bold and original plan was, 
they had not the power to furnish, therefore, formed for turning all foe 
Recent events, his great success, his Alps, and entering Italy at the point ^ 



‘ vfhfre these wiiStitains terminate, 
and tbe Appoiiiies commence., 
most .pass of the Alps is the 

'St: C^thard, mm whidi Urn others 
decimate l^raihially in bmght, the 
altitude , of the Brenner beine less 
than that of the St: Gothard, mt of 
the ninuntfTins of Codore than 
the Brenner, that of the Col de Tar- 
vis, and tlie mountains of Camiola, 
less than the mountains of Cadorc. 
On the other side, the St. Gothard is 
more elevated than the Simplon, the 
Simplon than the St. Bernard, and 
the St. Bernard than Mount Cenis, 
wliich is higher tlian the Col di Ten- 
de; from which last point the Alps 
continually decrease in height, till 
they terminate at 8t. deques, near 
Savona, where the Appenincs begin. 
"J'he chain of the Appenines rises 
.'fgain, and proceeds, constantly cn- 
creasing in height, in an inverse di¬ 
rection ; so that die valley of Madon¬ 
na, of Savona, and the hills of St. Ja- 
qnea and Montenotte, arc the lowest 
points both of the Alps and Appe- 
jnnes. This was the only point by 
which Italy could be entered with- 
• ui t passing mountains; and in pene¬ 
trating by the sources of the Bormida, 
(fie&T the heights of Savonai) hopes 
might be entertain^ of intersecting 
the Sardinian and Austrian armies; 
because, from that position, Lombar¬ 
dy and Piedmont were both menaced, 
it being equally practicable to march 
on Milan or Turin, the fom^ of 
which the Austrians, the latter the 
Piedmontese, were interested in co- 
vering- 

Tl}g army of the AlHes, composed 
of ^tf^ans, Sardinians, and Nea- 
poli^nSi waa commanded by General 
Beaid^j aaofficer of reputation and 

well provided,with 
ev^y cal^lated to render it 

formidaUei was at least three times 
as nuin^otis ai the French army, 
and 

by the ^ the Pope, r^fi>rce- 

inents fiiiV^'l^hples, and the troops of 
Modena h&d Parma. This amy was 
divided Into two grand ^|»|ps: the^ 
cifective Hxioj of Austria, imposed 
of four divisions, a strong artulery, . 
and a numerous cavalry, forming a 


total of 60,000 men ; and the elec¬ 
tive army of Sardinia, cotnposed of 
tb.ree Piedmontese divistou^ and au 
Austrian division of 40hO cavalry, 
amounting, in all, to 30;000 men. 
under the coinniand of the Austrian 
Genial Cdili, but subject to the or¬ 
ders of (^^ral Beaulieu. 

The French army, which was in 
the want of every thinp, was compo¬ 
sed of four effective divisions, mus¬ 
tering, one with another, from 6 to 
7000 men under arms, under Gene¬ 
rals Massena, Augereau, Laharpe. 
and Semirier. ' The cavalry, only 
3000 strong, waa in the most miser¬ 
able condition; and the penury of 
the French finances was such, that, 
the Government could only furnish 
2000 louis to the military chest, for 
gening the campaign. Thus the 
French army consisted, at most, of 
but 30,000 men, badly equipjicil, 
while they had to oppose upwards of 
90,000 * abundantW furnished with 
all the munitions of war. Never was 
a campaign opened, or a contest be¬ 
gun, under heavier odds. Hence¬ 
forth/' says Napoleon, no resour¬ 
ces were to be hoped for except from 
victory. It was only in tlie plains of 
Italy that moans of conveyance could 
he organized, the artillery furnished 
with teams, (the draught horses had 
perished from want,) the soldiers 
clotbcd,and the cavalry mounted. All 
this would be gained by forcing the 
passage of Italy." “ If these two 
armies,” he adds, had to contend 
with each other in a general eng^e- 
incnt, no doubt the inferiority m the 
French army, in point of numbers, 
artillery, and cavalry, would,,have 
ensured its easy overthrow; but as 
it was situated, it was eUmled to 
supply the want of nuoihers by the 
rapidity of its marches, the deficien¬ 
cy pf artillery by the nature of iu 
mimoeuvres, its inferiority fib cavalry 
hr the nature of its positiohs*' I'hc 
cnocacterJ^il^e troops waaeikdellent.” 

IVaiioIeoii ^ved at Nice betweeti 
the 2eth and f^tb Miueh, and al- 
mqslhnmediatdy gave ordm to put 
• motion. He wished,” 

he'^ya^ ** to surprise the enemy in 
the very opoiing of the campaign, 
- — 


• Napoleon is not always consistent in his estimate of numbers. In Note 1. on Baron 
Joinini’s Treatise (HI Grand Operations, he states the rombined Austrian and 

I'icdmodtese Army at 89)000 njien, and the total of the French in the field at 31,000. 
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and dazde and confound them hy ^ 
bnlliatu and decisive wltrantagcs.” 
lie havangued the troops,—told them 
he had come to lead them into the 
most fertile plains in, the world, 
where rich provinces and great cities 
would reward them for the patience 
and courage tht 7 had shown among 
black and barren rocks,—and electri¬ 
fied them by that rapid and confident 
eloquence which is omnipotent with 
the soldier. The brilliant operations 
of Toulon, Saorgio, and Savona, di¬ 
rected by him in the course of the 
preceding years, gave weight to his 
words, which were received with the, 
most lively acclamations. 

In order to turn the Alps, and pe¬ 
netrate into Italy by the Col di Ca- 
dibona, it was necessary to assemble 
the whole army on its extreme right, 
which would have been a hazardous 
operation, Inul not the debouches of 
the Alps been then covered with 
snow. Serruricr marched to Garez- 
zio, to observe the camp of Colli at 
Ceva ; Massena and Augcroau wore 
placed in reserve at Loano, Finale, 
and Savona; LahariJC proceeded to 
menace Genoa, his vanguard occupy¬ 
ing Voltri; and, at the same instant, 
the General-in-chief deiiiaiuled the 
passage of the Hocclietta, and the 
Keys of Gavi of the Senate of Genoa. 
Beaulieu was alarmed, and hastened 
from Milan to succour (ienoa. He 
divided bis army into three corps ; 
the right, under Colli, was intrusted 
with the defence of the Stura and 
Tanaro; the centre, under Dargen- 
tau, moved on Montenotte, to inter¬ 
sect the French army, by penetrat¬ 
ing its right flank at Savona, on the 
road of me Cornice; the left, under 
-Beaulieu in person, covered Genoa, 
and marched on Voltri. In making 
these dispositions, apparently skilful, 
Beaulieu committed the irreparable 
and fatal error of dividing bis force, 
so that, from the circumstances of 
the country, all direct communica¬ 
tion between his centre and left be¬ 
came iraprwticalde, except behind 
the mountains; while the French ar¬ 
my was placed in such a manner tfat^ 
it could form a junction in a few 
liours, and fall in a mass on eitl\er of 
tlie corps of the enemy: thus, should 
one of tliein be totally defeated,' the 
otlier must unavoidably retreat. 

On the Olh of April, Pargenlau, 


commanding the centre ot tlie Aus¬ 
trian army, encamped at Lower 
Montenotte, and on the sarob day 
BeftiUieu debouched on Genoa. On 
the 10th, Dargentou attempted to car¬ 
ry the r^oubts of Monte Lej^^nq, by 
an instantaneous assault, wWch he 
thricerepeated without success; while 
Laharpe was engaged all day wiUi 
Beaulieu’s vanguard before Volui. 

“ disputing the passes, and keeping 
him ill check he retired, however, 
in the evening, and at day-break on 
the llth, found himself, with his 
whole division, in the rear of Colonel 
Ilani]>on, who commanded the re¬ 
doubts of Monte Legino. At the 
same time, the General-in-chief, with 
the divisions of Massena and Auge- 
reaii, marched by the Col di Cadibo- 
na, and debouched behind Montc- 
nottc. JIargentau, thus surrounded 
on all sidoR, attacked in front b> 
llampun and Laharpe, in rear and 
flank by the General-in-chief, was 
completely route<l, and his wholi 
corps cut in pieces. When Beaulieu 
arrived before Voltri, he found w- 
enemy, and did not hear of (be de¬ 
feat of Montenotte, and entrance ot 
the French into Piedmont, till the 
lath. He was then under the ne¬ 
cessity of causing, his troops to fall 
back by almost impracticable roads? 
into which his injudicious disposi¬ 
tions had thrown them. “ The con¬ 
sequence was, that three tlays af¬ 
terwards. at the battle of Millesinio, 
only part of his troops could come up 
in time.” 

But though beaten at Montenotte, 
the Allies, uirough the superiority of 
their numbers, found means to repair 
their losses, and took up a position, 
the Piedinonlese at Millesimo, and 
the Austrians at Dego; 4hesc two 
points being connected by a IHed- 
montese divi.siou, which was ordered 
to occupy the heights of Biestro. At 
Millcsimo, wliioh defends the road 
tb Turin, the Piedmontese were join¬ 
ed by Colli, with all the force he bad 
been able to bring up from the right: 

Dego, which covers the Acqui 
road, the direct route into the Mila¬ 
nese, the Austrians were successively 
reinforced by all the troops Beaulieu 
could bring from Voltri, and were in 
a good position for receiving whatever 
troops shpqld be sent to them from 
Lombardy. ‘‘Thus, the two great 
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dKihoucbcs,^ ^ieditioDi and tbjBjjMi- 
wene covered; and tha'inemy 
Itom^d.i^bemselvea that they should 
huyu titUe to establish and odtrench 
dtin^wIyeB there." But th^ hAd to 
contend ivith a mi^ who knew the 
jinportan^y in war/df seiiing the fa¬ 
vourable moment, 'and whp^ besides, 
was too well aware of the ^ndainen- 
tal error in Beaulieu's dispositions, 
to suffer him to repair bis blunder, 
and bring the whole of his dispos¬ 
able force against the greatly inferior 
numbers of the French. Napoleon 
had now performed, successfully, the 
most delicate operation in war, the 
transition from the defensive to the 
offensive order:" he had intersect¬ 
ed Beaulieu’s line of operations ; ho 
had acquired the power of beating liis 
onnny in detail: not an instant was 
therefore to be lost. 

Augoreau, forming the left of the 
ViTiich army, marched on Millosiino; 
Massena, with the centre, directed his 
)iiHr(!) on Degu; and liahar]H.% com- 
ni.Mhlitig the right, t<H)k bis way by the 
of (’uiro, 'i’lic enemy had fonn- 
(■(J *in ap])i)i for their right, by causing 
lie iiill of (losserisi, which commands tiie 
two biraiK'lies the Jlormidit, to be oc¬ 
cupied ; but from the 13th, General An- 
ger^Q, who had not (digaged at the bat¬ 
tle of Montenotte, pushed the enemy's 
right wltii such impetuosity, that he car¬ 
ried the ])asso8 of MUlesimo, and sur¬ 
rounded tlie hill of Casseria: Frover^, 
with his rear-guard, 2000 strong, was cut 
olT. Ill this desperate situation. General 
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Provera resolved to brave all e\treiiii- 
tics; he took refuge tn an old luuu'd 
castle, and there Intrricaded hiiTiseU. 
From its top he saw the right of the Sai - 
dinian army making dispositions for the 
battle of the following day, by which he 
hojied to be extricated. All ('olli’s tn>opi,, 
from the camp of Ceva, were cx|xified 
to arrive in the course of the jughl. Tin* 
French, therefore, felt it of the greatest 
importance to gain possosKion of the 
castle of C'osseria in the course of the 
day ; hut this post was very strong, and 
their attack failed. The next day, the 
two armies engaged. Massena and La- 
barpe carried Dego after an obKlinalc 
contiict. Menars and JoulnTt carried the 
heights of Biestrf). All (^dli'K attacks 
to extricate Provera were unsuccessful: 
he was defeated, and hotly jiursued. Prt>- 
vera w'as then compelled t(» lay down his 
arms. The enemy, briskly followed up 
into the passes of Spigno, left there pait 
of his artillery, with many colours and 
prisoners. The sepiiratitiii of the two ar¬ 
mies of Austria and Sardinia was thence¬ 
forward complete. 

In the mean time, a duisiou of Aus¬ 
trian grenadiers, who hud been directed 
from Voltri by Sassello, arrived at three 
in the morning at Dego. The position 
was no lunger occupied hut by advanc*ed 
posts. These grenadiers, therefore, easily 
carried the village, and created great 
alarm at the French head-quarters, where 
they could not comprehend how the ene¬ 
my could be at Dego, while m c had ad¬ 
vanced |x>sth on the Acqui road. After 
two hours hard iighting, J)eg(» u'us re¬ 
taken, and almost the whole of the ene¬ 
my's division were made prisoners *• 
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** It was at the village of Dego that Napoleon lirst distinguished a chief .of bat'^ 
talion, whom he made a colonel: this was Laniics, who afterwtirds was a M^ursb^l 
of the Empire, and Duke of Montel)eUo, and displayed talents of the*iirst order." 
(of I-ionnes was, in fact, Napoleon's favourite pupil in the art 

of w'ur ; in him, courtage at first predominated over judgment; but the latter was 
every day gaiiuiig ground, and approaching equilibrium. At the time of his death, 
lie b^ome d very able commander, und, according to his illustrious master, 
was never surpassed in the skill he had acquired in manceuvring a body of 2t^,(iOU 
nicm He bad made little proficiency in what is called high tac^tics;" but at the 
i>ertod wdsen he w^as moriully wounded at Esslingen, be was still young, and had 
•lone ed^ttmoh, that the must distinguished rank in the profession of anns was con¬ 
fessedly tvitfalb his reach. Lannes* idmirable coolness and conduct gained the battle 
of Mont^tili^:(from w'hich he received bis title,) ai|d mainly contrihated to the 
memorable decisive victory of JKarengo, whkh ihllowed immediately afti^r. 
Upon almost every occasion, he was distinguiSbed for a rare combination of cool 
ludginent, mferior only to NapoleOn himself, With a chivalrous bravery, which pki- 
(XhI him on a level wdth Murat and Key, two df the bravest men that ever lived. 

1 found him a dwarf," said the Emperor, ** but I lost him a giant.” This man's 
(^uititude to the founder of hb fame and fortune was equal to his other great quali- 
tics. lie twined himself round the Emperor, in his last moments, with till he had 
of life, and would hear of np ^one hut him. For the honour of human nature, 
iinidst so many cx.unples of tfie foulest and the blackest treachery, the iMcmolrs 
’'f General Uapps of wlucli we gave an account in our Iasi Niiinher. pro\c that at 



* NapukoTia I^enwirs* 

A fter tbifi series of fine inancnuvres of this place of great importance^ and 
aii<l brilliant successes, the French lost noUmcin putting it into the 
(leneraldirectedhisoperations against best possible state of defence: 
the Sardinian troops, contenting him- vcrcu an d protected his advance upon 
self with keeping the Austrians in Turin, army which, during the 
check, Beaulieu, who was now great- first eight or tcii days of the cam- 
ly weakened, being chiefly occupied paign, had suffered the grejttest pri- 
in rallying, and re-organizing the rations, now possessed abundance, 
wreck of his army. On the ITtli, The artillery was equipped anew, 
Colli evacuated the entrenched camp and the cavalry remounted. “ The 
of Ceva, abandoning all his artillery, rapidity of the movements, tlie im- 
whicli he had not time to carry off. petuosify of the troops, and, above 
A few days after, the army arrived on all, the art of opposing them to the 
the heights of Montezemoto, where enemy, at least upon an equality, 
they enjoyed a spectacle nearly as and often with advan^gc, in point 
sublime as that presented to the Car- of numbers, with the constant tide of 
tliagenian army before they com- success, had preserved the men great- 
menced their arduous descent to the ly ; besides, soldiers arrived by all 
territory of the Tnsubres, and the the debouches, from all the depots, 
plains around the Po- The im- and all the hospitals, at the report 
incnse and fertile plains of Piedmont of the victorious career and abundant 
lay before them. The Po, the Ta- supply of the army.'^ 
naro, and a multitude of other rivers. The Allietl avnjy presented a very 
meandered in the distance; in the different picture. Ine Austrian forces, 
horizon, a white girdle of snow and beaten in every encounter, and rc- 
ice, of a stujiendous height, sur- duced to less than half their original 
rounded these rich valleys, this pro- numbers, seemed to think only of 
inised land. Those gigantic barriers, covering Milan; the Piedniontesr, 
which seemed the limits of another also discouraged, and partly destroy- 
world, which nature had delighted in ed, could no longer hope to pn^vent 
rendering thus formidable, and to the victorious French, now within 
which art had contributed all its re- ten leagues of Turin, from planting 
sources, had fallen, as if by enchant- the tri-colour stifhdard on me ram- 
inent. * Hannibal forced the Alps,’ parts of their capital. Overwhelmed 
said the French General, surveying by such a tide of misfortune, tlie 
those mountains,' but we have turn- Oourt of Sardinia placed itself at 
cd thema happy expression, which the discretion of the French General, 
conveyed, in two words, the idea and and solicited an armistice,” which 
the results of the campaign.” was granted: so effectually had Na- 

Xhe army now passed the Tanaro, poleon, to use his own expression at 
and od the ^d the French General the commencement of the campaign, 
debouched by the bridge of Torre, di- “ dazzled and confounded it by bril- 
recting his march on Mondovi, where liant and decisive advantages.” There 
(>olli had raised some redoubts, and were, however, strong reasons, for 
established a position. He was in- not pushing matters to extremities 
stantly attacked, beaten, and the town, with this Court. Turin was a f^ti- 
with all its magazines, fell into the fled town ; the French were without 
hands of the victors. After the battle a battering train ; the King had etiH 
of Mondovi, the French General a great number of fortresses; the two 
marched on Cherasco, a stron^lace, hostile armies, notwithstanding their 
situate at die junction of the Tanaro reverses, were still equal in nutnbbr 
and Stura; Semirier advancing pn to the Frcncfi army, with a consider- 
Fossano, and Augereau on iaba: able artillery, and a caval^ whicli 
these three columns reached their had not suffered; and the least check, 
respective destinations on the S5th. the slightest caprice of fortune, might 
Cherasco, ill defended and unprovid- destroy every thing. In the event of 
ed, fell into the hands of the French, any disaster happening, the French 
Napoleon considered the possession were in a situation wliere retreat 

least one othw bravo soldier felt a generous pride in ^'ccording his alfeetionate gra- 
iitude to the man wlio had distinguished his merit, piomotcd him in his profession 
and loaded him with favours. 
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would bave.been impracticable ; and, abandoned by tlieir ally, could bt* 
'even in spite of tneir succ^ses, a pursued into die very heart of Loin- 
' of astonishment pritivailed; bardy; the troops of the Army of ilu- 

pyety one i^vas struck vdth the bold- Alps, and the neighhourhooil of 
of the ^terprize; ft looked more Lyons, were now become (Usposable, 
l(ke'a fiction of romance ^an an ac- and could join the army ; the line of 
tual, w less a recent adbievement. communication with Paris would be 
111 suclr circumstances, prudence shortened by one half; and, Hiiully, 
pointed out the necessity of realizing points of appui and grand dc]>dis 
till' fruits of victory, and diminish- were gained, by which a liattcring 
iiig the number of chances in this train might be formed, and Turin 
'game of unparalleled daring and ba- itself besieged, should the Directory 
zard. The armistice, however, was refuse to conclude peace. Peace, how- 
imrchased by the C'ourt of Turin, ever, followed; it was signed on the 
at great sacrifices. The conditions Ijth of May, and put the finishing 
were, that the King should aban- stroke to tne humiliation of this 
don the coalition, and send a pleni-* (yourt. Snza, Labrunette, and tin* 
potontiary to Paris, to treat of dc- Exilles were demolished ; Alessan- 
finitive peace; that until the con- dria remained permanently with thi' 
elusion of peace, or the breaking off French; the Alps became open ; and 
of the ncgociations, Ceva, (!oni, and the King, having no fortihed plaet* 
'fortona, or Alessandria, should be except Turin and Fort Banl, was 
delivered into the hands of the left entirely at the mercy of the tto 
i^rench; that free coininuiiication public. Such mercy ! 
lietween France and the army should Thus in fifteen days, six victories 
Imj permitted by the military roads were gained; the main object of the 
in all directions; that the French campaign was secured ; the fortresses 
army sliould continue to occupy the which guard the Alps were eithn 
ground of which it was at that mo- in the power of the French, or to be 
ment in possession ; that Valenza rased; and the coalition was depriv- 
should be placed in the hands of the ed of an ally, possessed of an army 
French (general, until he should of 50,000 men, and who, from his 
have affected the passage of thePo; situation, in a great measure held 
that the militia should be disbanded, the destinies of Italy in his hand, 
and the regular troops dispersed in History has to record few aclueve- 
the fortresses. Thus the Austrians, ments so brilliant as this ! 

%lnti on 

Tin: (lay hod set, and night unfurl'd 
Her curtain o’er a sheeted world, 

\Vhen,i rom the Kremlin, wreaths of smoke 
In tall and tow’ring columns broke, 

Lik^ idackness bodied into form, 

Huge as the Angel of the Storm, 

Grim as thehidwus shapes of night, 

When fever cornea in burning might, 

And flitting o’er the wand’ring eye, 

Glidea paat each gloomy phantasy! 

r * 

The ci^ aadd’ning in a cloud, 
tkefQfi swath’d already in her shroud, 

Till atruggliog forth all fiercely come. 

Thro* crackling domes, the prison'd flame; 

As the red lava’s burning waves, 

That roar and boil through Etna’s caves, 

Dash on his rocks their fiery flood, 

Like ocean in its stormy mood ! 

And fast the tow’r and flaming fane 
Tast their fierce lustre o’er the plain ; 

Tliosc giant tapers of the night. 

Bathe the ^YtUl wastes in criiitson light; 


Their blood-red gleams are wildly sent 
Far up into the firmament t « 

Hiding upon the night-wind's 'wing, 
Th(^ soar with fHghtful ihund’rlng, 

And fhst the sombre cloud assault. 

That speeds along the midnight vault ; 
While swiftly darting Uuoi^ the an. 
The northern streamers gather there ; 
Like demons shed a ghastly smile. 

And revel o'er the funeral piki.l 

It seem’d as central fires had riven 
Theil' prison walls, and Heaven— 
That second deluge, in ii|||||^ 

The wwld shall find a fliipibb; 

^Hten Barth, that many an age hath tied. 
With all her living and her dead, 

And wirii unslacken’d speed hath spun 
In giant circles round the sun, 

One mighty hell shall wildly roll 
Away—away like flaming scroll. 

And blaze upon her last career— 

To distant w'orlds a sight of fear ? 


Hi 'Plains hg 

' ' ' * . 

(fer them NighOft blocMt Imexes roll 

Down |h>m Ihodead and darksome Polef-^- 


Sjiocding Uke'metcor Of the night, 

With hurried step and troubl'd mien 
Amidbt the fearful glouine of light 
The cause of all was seen: 

Is it the blush of rage or shame, 

Illeiit ith the dusky glow of dome, 
That lends his face th* unearthly glare,* 
Or demon ixisnions quivering there ? 
Smote by the fierce and fierj blast, 
Breatii'd on l)y cunics as he past, 
lie seem'd the everla'-ting foe 
Amid lost souls, in place of woq ! 
1'hcre, like a headlong w intry stream. 
When hiiuws dissuivc in solar bi*am, 
'I’he varied tide of life rolls by— 

1^'ruil tott'ring age and infancy— 

The Illation mid the new-made bride, 
B} ngony to madness smote. 

Her hajiless lover h} her side. 

And >et she knows him not! 

The hunting trump of dying toot, 

And the shriek of deutli were there. 
And forms w'ith breathless U^iror mute, 
And moveless with despair! 

And they tliat ’sr<ipe escape in vain, 
Fur wilder'd on the savage plain. 


Arresting, with their icy spell, ^ , 

I'hc ocm m^atem while they afr^l,-*- 
Bending thd fiver'a rushiog^^liliBf^ 
Chaining the life-bk^ in its cottnjfe^* 

But with his ihir, his promised bride, * 
The lover ream w^ere Slandqp^ft tongue, 
Although they etumber eidie by side. 

Yet spares the bcoutifu) and*young : 
The hollow blast and freezing sleet 
Their funcraUsong and w'inding-sheVt! 
l‘ure us that pale shroud Heaven hath 
spread 

O'er each ccOd form and tomblesB head, 
Unsullied by an earthly stain, 

Their memory and their names remain ! 

Yet, Moscow ! thou wert well avenged, 
Wlicn Winter’s petrifying hand 
In ranks of dead thy foemen ranged. 

Like statues on the lifeless land ; 

When they in ghastly groupes were pileiU 
I'o feed the \ ultures of the wild 
Where each dread night to thee did doom 
Full many a human hecatomb! .1. M. 


J’l.AYS WlllTTKN BY THK TlllllCiS NOBL£, ILLUSTRIOUS, AND FXCKLTl-XT 
eaiNCLSS, THK LADY MARnUONKSS OF NEWCASTLE. 

In line following passage, wc may safely presume, the speaker delivers rlu' 
true opinion of the fair writer herself, upon tlic topics touched on ; 

[scene 12th.] 

Fame hath sjioke loud, both of ancient and modem poets; as for tht: ancient poets* 
they arc a length out of the reach of my judgment, so os my opimon will hardly reach 
so far; but as for our modern poets, that liave made plays in our modem times, 
although they deserve praise, yet not so much nor so high applause as is given 
them; for most of thoir plots, or foundation of their plays, were taken out of old 
authors, as from the Greeks and Romans, histoi-ians and poets, also all the modern 
romances are taken out of these stories, and many plays out of these romances. * * 

« * As fur plays, the true comedy is pure love and humours; ulwi the customs, 

inannerB, and the habits and inl>rcd qualities of moidcind ; and right tragi-coinedies 
are the descriptions of the passions which arc created in the soul; and a right tragedy 
is intejnnixt with the passions, appetites, and humours of men, with the influence of 
outward actions, accidents, and misfortunes. 

Matroiu^^htt me interrupt you, to ask your opinion how you like the Italian fnd 
French plays ? , . ’ 

Liuhf Spet^er*'^A9 well as I can like any thing that is a strain beyond nature, or, 
as 1 may say, nature's constraint: for the truth is, in their discourse or reheai^s, 
they do not only raise their voice a note or two too high, but many notes too bi^ ; 
and in their actions they are so forced, as the spectators might very earily beBeve the 
actions w'Ottld break their sinew-strings; and in their speech, they fatch^ tK^r breath 
so short and- thick I and in such painful fetches and thniw s, as those spccutciirv thqt 
are strang|||||||ght verily believe th^ were gasping for life. 

-AfetrMHpt, Lady, all know love^ which is the theme or subject of |dayii, is a 
violent paSt^ which forces the phvera to an elevation of action and speech* 

Lttdp (Sjiceker.—Most Reverend Matron, my opinion is, that though it be com¬ 
mendable and admirable fur the poet to be elevat^ with a ]xietical divine inspiration 
to outdo nature; yet, for the actors, their best grace is to play or act in the tracks or 
paths of nature, and to keep within nature’s bounds; and whensoever they go awry, 
or transgress therefrom, they are to be condemned, and to be accounted ill actors; 
and for the pussioiiH of love, certainly the strongest love is like the (Ice|}cst water, 
which is most silent, and least unnecessarily active ;«^bc}'may sometimes murmur 
with winds of sighs, but never roar; they neither foam nor Irotli with violence, but 
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hts the ear and the ^demanding with tiu 
made, or art in\ ented; for a poet is UWl a ht e. 
nnd bring* the honey to hie hive, whuh irt 
hr rcndtis, in whose head his wit suarm 1ml 
the flp j^Kietd should w rite to liie, and players act to tht IiIl. 



Tt soei^W be nmfei fluit the 
noble writer |i^ H^otljr and ra- 
])uily over a topic. She wishea curi¬ 
ously to examine it in its opposing 
aspects. Site forgets that the situa¬ 
tions and peculiar (jualities of the 
I haracters often demand that they 
should say little; that they should 
repress the copious ebullitions of their 
ingenuity, and conceal their learning 
and more, elaborated wit. In the 
ilrama of** BoU in Campo,” a (>enc- 
ral is attend^ by his wife to the 
ivars; and thell lOiUoWS, in one scene, 
some very ^tnM aiul natural dia¬ 
logue, givmg several very satirical 
an<l witty reasom why a soI(Iu>r 
should leave his wife behind. lint, 
ds the dialogue proceeds, the learned 
.mil ingenious intellect of the iiohle 
nxthor hecoims exuhi rant, in pour¬ 
ing forth roaboas why the wife 
should become an inmate of the camp. 
In her copiousness, she destroys the 
pleasing impression the had already 
produced, and gives to her characters 
the weapons of sophists, rather than 
those more usual and less ingenious 
topics, which suit die ohject of their 
just introduction. The envied cha¬ 
racter, who is pitched upon to bear 
down all opposition, and to smooth 
and tranquillize the eddies and op- 
}ioBing currents of tins olxstlnatc and 
doubtful discubsiun, tells his asto¬ 
nished and less erudite adversaries, 
that Bopapey and < iermauicuh carried 
their wfi^Oi to the field along with 
them;—*tbat Alexander, amidst the 
toils iad occupations ol' war, solaced 
hinuMlr with society of several;— 
thaft ft well for Agamein- 

nSau'Aw horo sf the other (irecian 
chi^^ldl^v wives had been with 
thtmi it |he liege of Troy;—that con^-^ 
Hdctiee knd heroism arc inspired by 
their presence;—and that there have' 
been women, who have led armies, 
and been intrepid and successful 6e« 
nerals. 

Several of the dramas of the noble 
writer, besides dctacncd characters, 
111 nearly all of them, would seem to 
have been suggested by the ^culiar 
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form of our old Moralities, and alle¬ 
gorical pieces- IK, how^ever, thej 
seldom exhibit, without much alloy, 
the occabiuiial noble and rich poctb 
cal t inlx'llibhment of some of these,— 
if the scenes of on i ward nature are iioi 
dwelt upon with such fond contem¬ 
plative laptur^ and described with 
such a vivid and simple truth ; yet 
they may perhaps be pronounced tc 
be more varied and phasing in tlieii 
structure,—more animated and sjior- 
tive in their progress,—more rapid 
and direet in their import,—ami 
more rich and effective* in flic con¬ 
trasts and incidents of the fanciful 
and motley assemblage of allegorical 
personages. The relireni(*nt and se¬ 
clusion in which the fair writer seems 
to Jiave hpeut tlie early part of hi*r 
life, adiled to her protracted and dis¬ 
tressing exile in a foreign land, while 
they removed her from an intimate 
knowledge of society and its shifting 
usages and manners, so indispens¬ 
able to the dramatist, may be said to 
have led her, in this walk of composi¬ 
tion, by a natural consequence, to 
the delineation of characters of a 
more abstract and allegorical east. 
In this more confined and conspicu¬ 
ously didactic range of the drama, 
we may presume she found a flelfl 
peculiarly congenial to the nakUi^y' 
contemplative and philosophiciil^tMB 
of her mind. The nolde writw bit 
not here to exhibit those varying 
sliadesof individual living obaracter, 
or those passions and afibotioaswliirh, 
amidst the stream and current of their 
iiuctttation, are so diiScult to be fa¬ 
thomed. Ill her fictidOiiiiaDflgorical 
crea^otks, she had rather*.^ seek 
the d^neation of chara^tsni gener- 
ally, thin particularly, triubv*w those 
phllowmhically Just, but H/kiA bear 
upon ttiem tne inmress of iMthing 
in^vidual in their mtntes, or which 
can be identified with existing fa¬ 
shion or ciiatom. She had the of 
representing virtues and vices, pas¬ 
sions and affections, in their general 
and received attributes,—of pourtray- 
ing those human qualities wnich may 
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be said at a!F titn^ to present but 
one unchanging af0et, and which 
have aiixed^ undeviating place in the 
mind. The elements ivhich compose 
this peculiar range of characters 
cannot be said to illuatrate any par¬ 
ticular age. They are those passions 
and desires,—those virtues and vi¬ 
ces,—those abstract qualities and at¬ 
tributes, which exist, but slightly 
modified, while, so to speak, the 
ocean of change rolls ceaselessly past, 
encroaching upon, and sweeping 
away, so much that seemed stable 
and permanent. Such abstract alle¬ 
gorical personages seem, it is true, 
to move, and he epdued with abuiid- 
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^ and div«roi^ed qualities 

so wosdiarfuily blerriE^ and associiu 
ted ip Uyim charactcj^’^ and aV 
often, itt finely attekiumd of 
grad^Sy deepening diad^, ml the 
dramatic poet with vron|in^; 1 ft^ de¬ 
spair, while he attempt^ ad^tUitely 
and powerfimy, to reveaiihem. 

We do not, however,aaeurcdly mean 
to hold up these more modern Mo¬ 
ralities as compositions of veiy higli 
or undoubted excellence: we think 
the impressions sought to be produ¬ 
ced by such compositions, might liavi- 
becu accomplished by a more beau¬ 
tiful and striking poetical progrcasioii 
and elucidation of incidents; that 


ant vitality ; but they reflect no liv¬ 
ing image in society ; they hold not 
up to us those crowds of singular and 
fantastic characters—those ])redomi- 
nant follies and usages—those sin^- 
lar and amusing prejudices; neither 
do they exhibit to us that grotesque 
and antique costume, or that pictu¬ 
resque and impressive air, which is 
poured with such a striking and vi¬ 
vid glow of colour over the mass of 
society, and which a great and finely 
observant poet, like the painter who 
perpetuates some singular and fair 
aspect of outward nature, or some 
noble grace and energy of living at¬ 
titude, seizi s and comincinoratcs, in 
all its moving and characteristic bus¬ 
tle and animation, before it sinks and 
disa]ipears for ever. 

The noble writer, in these compo¬ 
sitions, had only to represent her 
uumcrous allegorical personages in 
wtuations fitted to shew their beauty 
or d^ormity,—to contrive a few in¬ 
cidents of easy conception, which 
should ahow, in a more strilcing and 
impressive light, the permanent fea¬ 
tures, 80 to speak, of these simjile, 
uncompounded human qualities. In 
these more grave didactic dramas, 
the noble ftuthor finds ample, scope 
for that fiincifully moralising and 
philoBopbizing spirit which Ae pos- 
scsifcdt It is here that her wit may 
s)K}rt with general, rather than local 
and passing follies; and that in the 
wide excursive field over which her 


much that is vicious in taste, redun¬ 
dant in expression, prolixin dialogue, 
and elaborately figuradve in dis- 
course, might here Have been avoid¬ 
ed. Notwithstanding, however, tin 
general fastidiousness of our ( ritical 
character, we must allow, that we 
have felt these compositions often 
lightful and gratifying in the penisal 
They breathe, tliroughout, such ;» 
noble and exhilarating morality,— 
they are so clear and unjuiilnguou^ 
in their virtuous purpose,—tlw‘> ex¬ 
patiate with so soothing and aiiinia- 
led a philosophy upon the varied ills 
and conditions of life,—they exhibit 
such just andi^anly conceptions of 
the capacities of our nature, and of¬ 
ten such a strong blaze of light is 
thrown upon the graces or deformi¬ 
ties of the personages, that it is im¬ 
possible at times not to fi el a thrill 
of delight, and to be B-ntibfied of the 
masculine and richly diversified 
powers of the writer. In the portrai¬ 
ture of these allegorical personages, 
if the noble writer seldom, exhibits 
those rapid, eiierg(*tic, and poetical 
strokes by which Bunyan, in his sa¬ 
cred allegory, gives at once, as it were, 
life to his characters; we are yet gra¬ 
tified often by traits of his 8Q», allu¬ 
ring ‘'implieit V of delineation, hb' 
mellow colouring; and where tlic na¬ 
ture of the iiicirleiits permits, and thc^ 
curiously elaborate and sub^e ingc- 
; nuity of the writer happily sleeps, 
the characters often rise into a sootlt- 


fancy and ingenuity range, she is ena¬ 
bled to lo<)k at all times to the clear, 
permanent, and siinjde (qualities of 
her allegorical personages. She may 
hero, in this more coniiiied walk, will¬ 
ingly turn aside from those infinitely 


ing and impressive strain of mora¬ 
lizing. We may, it is true, often 
desiderate more' chastely poetical ami 
impressive a]ipealH, so a]»positc in the* 
mouths of those vvlio stand, as it 
were, llblorc ns. the living images ci 
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the virtues «b^ the pmbms. ^Vi- 
y(n«%i4ebire thkt tj^ie ipci4ei)|s ivhirli 
ait mtot to piciutti vivIBty.fotth to 
m . ijttalities atyd 'OtMlmtes, 

elevated and inviting- 
I^{det«i9^e in thdr ael^on, ami 
iliiit, anddst the eroivd of detached 
incident, some striking train should 
as^'uinc a more p'-cdomiiiant asmi- 
daiicy^, and beget a more intense and 
exchlsive interest. ^V''e may oft**!! 
(niillessly wish that the Lady Sans- 
pairi], in hc>r learned enthusiasm, 
were less copiously ierlile in her dis¬ 
courses, or more coini't in her fanci- 
inl and elaborate scientific allusions; 
that the Lady Examination were less 
(ditniaivewith the glittering treasures 
of her philosophy; that “ (iravc 
IVmjierance” were loss of a rasuist; 
that the Lady Conversation were not 
so odiously erratic and discursive; 
mid that poor Virtue were more eare- 
iul and select in the ilioicc oi‘ her 
eompany. Vet, notwithstanding the 
nnni(‘nms striking violations of na- 
tun, of taste, and of truth of charac- 
l(r, wliirh these dramas display, the 
nnpression which they ka\e behind, 
aUhougli resulting from many g('(*iii- 
ingly opposite and jarring ihiiients, 
still oftt'ii singularly blends and hur- 
monixes in the saAsfactioii of its fi¬ 
nal result. The rich uiul profuse 
exuberance with which wc are pre¬ 
sented, even amidst its supcvfliiity, is 
one ingredient of strong satisfaction. 
Tin* fruits which liangin abundance 
around us may not, perliajis, be all 
equally richly nu Mowed and delicious 
to the taste, >et they gratify the siglit, 
and add to the variety and gorgeous 
luxuriance uf tlu* scene. If the no- 
bh** writer seldom touches upon there 
loved recollections, those tendir as¬ 
sociations, whicl) make up the true 
elements of the pathetic,—if wc find 
her often seduced, and draw n aside 
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Marchioness of Xewca^\ 

from the direct roafl to the heart, by 
the importunate calls of a wildly ex- 
currive ingenuity, or the fantastic 
and obtrusive flowers of a false tuste, 
still it must be allowed she has ac¬ 
complished much, although wo may 
lament she has not purely and legiti¬ 
mately accomplished more* 

AVc shall now present our rea¬ 
ders with some extracts from tlicse 
long-forgotten and neglected dramas. 
It might be easy to select passages 
to justify our most severe strictures- 
AVe shall rathei^ however, ibllow the 
more acceptable task of giving seve¬ 
ral scenes, which wo deem cliaracter- 
istic of tlio diversified genius of the 
writer. Wc have been averse from 
giving .an outline of any of the al¬ 
legorical dramas, being satisfied it 
could be jiroduclivc of very partial 
arid slender interest to our readers. 
Each figurative personage slamls as 
it WTre, so much detached and apart 
—lie afil'Cts those around him so 
slightly by his movements—and bis 
qualities arc so strongly and sigiiiii- 
cantly indicated, by the few sim]»le, 
inartificial incidents, porsoual to him¬ 
self, through wliich lie passes, that 
the enumeration of the circuinstanccH 
upon which any of these dramas arc 
founded, while they would disclose 
no finely-moving intricacy, or de- 
velopcmcnt of plot, W'ould only provi* 
to our readers irksome and oppres¬ 
sive- 

The following scene appears to us 
highly beautiful. It is characteris¬ 
tic of that pure and exalted z&mlSty, 
wdiich the noble writer ^ten depicts 
with such a gravely chastened ^and 
mellow colouring. The Lady Ihro- 
curcr is artfully attempting to seduce' 
the Lady Chastity froin ner fidelity 
to her husband. Sir Henry Sage, 
intended as the allegorical represen¬ 
tative of Wisdom. ' * 


MATJUMOXIAL TROtjnLi:.«-PA1lT 1st, SCEHE 27ih. J'' 

Procurer, —O, innd.im, he is most de8])erately in love with your lady^^p*. 
C/wcrti///—Play lleiiven, madam, he doth not hang himself l>eforc 
Procurer ,— madam, it ia to be feared he will do some violent him¬ 

self, unless you pity lum. 

Chastity ,— Is lu' in distress? 

/Venz/vr—As much lu\e ran make him. 

How Munild 1 help him, madam? 

Nothing ran help lum, hut love’s returns in kind eml)rarcmcnts. 

Would you have me, a married wife, cin!)rare an amorous lover ? 
/'9'orf/rrr.—O, madam, stplpn pleasures arc sweet, and marriage is a cloak to hide 
love’s meetings. 

And (,ni \t hide the ^iii from the g<xU, and the fal^'chood fiom mv hu:’ 



1 JPh^s tvrfiten by the jMdy eifUbwasils^ C^ug. 

Nuid, ttR vrel! as frtym tho world ? But, let me tell joHit the world i« '^lokidghted «» 
to imrtlculars, though blind as to the general. > 

/^roc/^T-^r—’Faith) madanu the gods easily pardon nfeftiml faults, and hnibapda 
dare nut spy them, at least not to di\ ulge them: and the worid ceiibuvee all the virtutma 
as much as the u’icked, and the chu&te as much as the wnuton i besid^ jfott ex.* 
cusable, t>cing married to an ancient man. • 

CAris^i/,^.—.Poth age deserve no lo\e ? 

J-’rOfi/rr/',—’Faith little, for love wears out with time, and age wears d(it of Un o : 
and if you said yon did Jme your husband, nobody would believe you $ for who cun 
think, you, that are young and fair, can love a man that’s old ? 

ChattiUn *—By Heaven, I iie\cr thought niy huMiand old ! for he doth apl)car to 
me to lie just at maturity, adorned Nvith all tiie p'aees. 

Sniely you do not tlunl. his silver hair Apollo’s locks ? 

No ; hut 1 thin I tliein Pallas’s heatl-pierc. 

Nor ran you think his liollow eyes, that’s sunk into his head, are Co- 
pid’s golden arrows ? 

fNo; but r think them Mint^rva’s h.om, uhieli hatli intorux»aved several 
objeeth, making various and most rairious works of Knowlod-{C and of Wit, where 
Judgment in the midst is placed, and Understanding holders it. 

Ptocurtr ,—And cun you think his shoulders, liont by ueiik old age, arc Cupid’s bow ? 

Cfuntiiiif ^—No ; but I can think it’s like a bunk swelled out liy Generosity, to bear 
Necessity’s burdens on ; or else a heap of noble deeds, raised by heroic actions, where* 
on Fume sits in triuinpli, and blows his piaise abroad, that all the W'Orld may hc'ur it. 

Promtn will never iielicve you can think the furrows in his face, ploughed up 
by Time, as ^nlooth as waters be w'hen in a calm. 

Ctuisilhf. —No; but J can think the'ni tracks or paths mailc ]C\|>ria.iice, in w hii ]i 
wiilk Prudence, Fortitude, Justice, mid ’^remperaiire . and though y<»ii stiivc to inakt. 
my hiisliand much older llian he is, yet 1 liclievc, that neither time nor age ha\ e pow \ i 
over him ; for, to my sight, bis skin is as smooth as light, his eyes as darting as Ajiollo’s 
lieatns, his body is as straight as Serzes’ wand, able to ch.inn the youngest she, diid 
turn her all to love ; his strength is active, and his s])irits quick to carry aims, oi 
fight his enemies; and for his brain, ’tii irpinlly t(‘in|>prcd, not burnt with heat, nor 
frozen up with cold ; nor are hi.-j sinews out of tune by slackened nerves, lait just set 
to life’s harmony ; strength strings tlie chord'-, and health doth^eep just tunc. 

Pf omtrr.^Ua ! ha ! ha! Sweet lady, your love Jiath made him a most heavenly 
creature. 

Foul dov’il, that .seeks to corrupt the marriagr*bed with false dispraist* 
and fluttering insinuations, carry mg fond love’s recommendations from ear to ear! 
Youth lieing credulous, tiicy are soon received, which you perceiving, strait strive to 
SOW'ill tender lieuiIs lo\e’s amorous passions, I'Vom whence adultiry doth grow, and 
viccu do increase. You, a lady,—a bawd ! O tb'iL honour, the mark of nwrit. slunilil 
Ik^ placed on such Istbc subjects as you are ! Begonw*! such bawds as you, are not only 
able to disorder a piivute family, but to ruin a whole kingdom ; you are worse than 
witches, and do more mischief, A.c. 

The following short rccncis beautiful, alihougli somewliat too formal and 
elaborate. It is from tlio l>ratna of‘‘ Nature's'I'hroe Daughters:” 

AVi/diMaimo.*.*My sweet mistress, what U the cause you look so pule and melan¬ 
choly ? 

ytmoriM—l hear you have forsaken me, and make love to another; which 1 no 
sooner heard, but shook w ith four; like to a tender plant blow n by a northern wind, 
w’hercwith my blood eongcaled with cold, my thoughts grew sad, and gathered like 
black clouds, which make my head hang down, my face all W'ltheieik p^ile, and dry ; 
hut did 1 love, ns niuny do, for person, not for mind, your inconstancy would be a less 
crime; hut wcie your body as curious made as Nature’s skill could form you, and not 
a soul answ'erable, 1 might admire you, but not love you with adoration as 1 do. 

Fear not; for as thy tongue unlocks my ear'., so it loels up my heart 
from all thy sox Iml thee, and, as a cabinet, dotli keep thy jiieturf there. 

Heaven grant my tongne may never nisi, but move with wurd^ as smoothed 
with oil, tvirned liy the slunglh of wit.eapy and free! 

A’oA//i.v.vi«io.—Dear mistress, banish this jealousy, it may in time corrupt pure love; 
and be you coiifuient of my atfcctiniu as of your own virtue. 

Amor .—Your kind wortls 1 will take for a Miincient'se.il, and iie*'er doubt the bond 
that love hath made. 
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\r<*f(ivc th^Hj^WingaiR an instance ot that grave and subdutd pathob, 
tfmclied with conceits in which the noble writer sonietiincs iiululgcb It is 
irettt 01e satne drama wi^ lha peccihng extract Monsieur Phantasie 
lua Mm lUngerously wounded in the cause ot las mistress. 

wiU go fetch more help 'in<l chirur^unb. f / 1 It 

am wouitdad more Mith thoughts of sorrow than with (tpjios ti*s 
swout, and s«jbh that death would strike tut in th^ aitn^, tint 1 might hrt itht m\ 11st 
thin , oifir up mv soul upon the alUi ot thy breast, and }icld in} lifV a siunhcL unto 
th} ((nstanc\ 

MfUvwn Ik Jim —M ly dc ilh exohingt, ind tiki nn liA., thu is usthss to the 
1 orld uid sparL four’s, tt»r nohU ictipus to build 11 mic therson * 
rh intisK —I sjK il not so 

I i( Jim-^}tn\y words otfi nd ) ou, in\ t ingui. for (\tr shill ht dumh 

No , it IS \our wish oflinds, ind n >1 y 'ui words ; t >r tluv «nt iiuisu 
f niy c irs, or like to drips of hdsnn ixiurcd tlurun, to ht il ms woundid soul 
Mad •—If thIt tnv words could cuic >our wounds that hlud, latiui thin 

u int I’ll speak till iti} bu ith wtre s]xnt, no Iip to fonii words with 

I S/n I (rju, 

// »Why do >011 woeji •* 

J)I d ffoM—-To see y m bind but tf >cu bleed to death, I will witp to dtnth ; 
ind ns lii( issues throne'll your wounds, s> shall bfc issue through my t^ts, itid 
di )wn it'cU in flopds of tears 

/Vd r«/ri fc—.Forbear, let not the earth drink up those tears, those precious tears 
the Tods th rsl iftcr 

Iho iiobliMviitci IS not dd rnd fiom lutioilucing into lior sioius that 
most ntimma^fabb and tuklisli ci iracter tin ( lown, or Jester,—and as- 
■iredly w think her Clown not the least iinentive and facetious iminlut 
(1 ' 11 s motley fnUrnity In the Matrimonial Iroubk’ wcha^e the lol 
loi mg stenc 

Mrs SttifXlt -^Wliata t uhltsnine life is a married life ' UleS'* me, Hencii' who 
Mould minv^ 

[i nitf Jiailhfi/ 7 nirr at hn 

I )o 2 —What wouliJyou if\ou <ould get i husband •' loi muiK lorig to ht wne , 
iiid wives h>ng to be widows, th it they iniy marry igiin 

S#wcA—ihat IS, because maids do not know the vexations of marriijft, whieb 
wives do 

/'ooZ —’Fuith, women take a pleasure in iKtng \e\t, crost, uul in^urid , for tht o 
they hive 1 pound tor tinir anger, and tevenge h the swietist ind dean t eni 
])lo>ineiit thiy hive, or would wish to hive , otherwise thev would b< U and idle 
with >ut It, and, t 1 piove it, wid ws an is e irne i iiid as industi i s to inarr) as 
ill uds, and all is, lieeuuse they w uld be \( xt uid dost 

—And are not men as desn ms uid ha Ky to inirr^ as wunieu ? 

/ (m;/ ts, those tint lu fiKil 

Stnffle»~^Why^ then >ou should nurr}^ if any woman would have you. 

/ of —Such f )t»Is IS I never, 01 \iiv seldi m iriuiy , lot though wo are christemd 
r»)ls, we were hotn wise (wliti uhti 11 n w re b>ni tools, but chiibtemd wi i ) 
L lx.iring the name ot wise and ii ideist indiu^ men, so as they have only the n unt 
I ut not the wisdom th tiuth is we 1< 1 and i iher men are lioluU 
Then wenmii aie born wise, h 1 tlie} iooL men. 

1 10/—Ney,filth, iMHU souls, tluv ire toi the most pirtdouble-fooled t fiWti think¬ 
ing the) tool, and then in being l0( Ud 

In another ene the <>amL characters are tlius introduced 

— W hos de ith is coming ? 

7 ihl —\ours, h»rany thing 1 know . wherefore take heed, foi, let me tell vou 
I )e Ith IS a migh f llow , for he jmlls the soul out of the bod), Hb a barlier-chirurgeoii 
doth a t)oth, soinetums with less pun, sometimes with more, but manv times 
Death 1 ioieed t > ti ir the bodv, is a tooth-drawer te iih the jaw-bonc, before he can 
pet It out 

So/;jA —Wh t instruments doth Heath draw out the soul witli ® 

7 00/—Sickness wounds, pismons, aceidcntb, ind the like. 

Stiifih —But II )w c line DtUfth and }ou so well acqu unted ^ 

/ if —\\ (, tr* 1 ir ikiii, loi He Hh 1 id Igiioranee * 0-0 cou m-geimans 



l.jO Plu^H wrificn thv lAtdij Matebfifn^s 

.'Faitli thou art rather ^ kna\c thaii a fool, .and a knav)B Is nearer akin 
to life Uian death. 'y 

The passage we now give is innch in thC' ealuij graceful, aiid s^hing'^ 
manner of the noble author, when she fortunately^ forgets to tetWnnally 
and cduborately fanciful. The Seigneur Valoroso b^ng about to for 

the wars, his wife entreats that slic may accompany him. 

$ 

I rnnnot chusc ljut take it unkindly that you will go without 
me; d6 jou inihtriist iiiy allcftion, or thnt I have not as much love for you as llic 
<ietierar+i Lady hath for lu-r husbaiul ? or do you desire to leave me, Ijccaiise you 
would take a mistress along with you—one that, perchance, linth more beauty than 
you think me to have, with whom you may securely and freely sit iu your teni, 
mid gaze upon; or ouo that liath more wit than I, whose sweet, smooth, and llatUi* 
ing words may eharm* your thoughts, and draw your soul out of your cars to mi 
ujion her lijis, or dancing Av iih delight uf)on her tongue ? 

Sn!J!;nc/n ra/rnwo.—Vritliee, wife, l»e not jealous ; I vow' to Heaven no other tout \ 
can altractuty eyes but thine, nor any simnd can plcnsc my brain, but what 
clijrimng toiij»ue sends in;—besides, I prize not what thy body is, but how ihv 
.soul’s adoriH-d : tby virtue would make me think thee fair, although thou v cri dr- 
formeil ; and wittier far than iMercury, hadst thou Midas’s etirsbut thou hast all 

lluit I K.an wish of w'oniankind, and that is the reason I will leave thee safe at 

home; tori am loth to venture all my wcaltli and huppiness in Fortune’s incon¬ 
stant bark, snllenng thy tender youth and sex to Jloal on the rough waves of chance, 
W'hcre dangeis like to northern winds blow higli, and who can know but tluit fatal 
guesi*. may come and overwhelm thee, and drown all my joyfe? wherefore, for my 
sake, keep thyself at home. 

Mathtm Jantil^l shall obey you; but yet 1 think it W'erc not well I should h ■ 
a Ion;; tinte from you, and at a great distance. 

F«/cmw.—1 will promise you, if I jicrceivc the war i.s like to be pi*» 
longed, and that there be garrLson-towns so safe as sou may securely Use in, i uih 
send for you, placing you so svhere sometimes I may visit you. 

Play do m»t forget me so mui‘h as to cancel your promise. 

Stia^mutr IWne.se.— l-’orgct thee, .sweet? 1 should sooner forget life; and if T 
do whibt I have memory, Heaven forget me ! \c. ^ 

Tlie eoneliKliiig ])aKs;igc in the following extract is fanciful and poetical 
11 is from the same Drama with the preceding extract, the “ Bell in C’anipo/ 

ric/orh/,—.1 mu.st |)urt*ikc of your acliuus, and go along with you. 

J^ird General —What! to the w'ars ? 

Ladt/ To any place where you nre. 

Lord Oc/zerui—Hut, wife, you consider not, as that long marches, ill lodgings, 
much watching, cold nights, scorching days, hunger, and danger, are ill companions 
for Utdies.; their acquaintance displeases; their cuiivcrsation is rough and rude, to 
too,boisterous for ladies. Your tender and stvengUiless constitution.s cannot cm 
chunter nor ghipjilo therewith. 

Ladf/ Vicioria *—'Tis said that love overcomes uU things: in your company, Ion;; 
marches wiU be but as a breathing walk, the hard ground feel as a feather bed*, ant! 
tlie stormy sjey'a spangled canopy, hot day.s n stove to cure cold agues, hunger 
fasting days, or an eve to devotion, and danger is honour’s trininphant chariot. ■ - 
If 1 stay behind you, the very imagination of your danger will torture me; sad 
drcaiiis will afl^Hght me; every little noise will .sound as your passing knell, and my 
fearful mind will transform every object like as year pale ghost, , 

In th^'savne grave and tncllowed strain of poetic fancy ia the following . 
It is from the piece, “ The Comical Hash." 


^ let us go abroad, for I love to refresh myself in the ftcrciic 

nir, taking the pleasure of every soatsin, as when the returning sun spins golden 
beams, which interweave into the thinner air, as gi^Uleii threads with softer silk, 
maUng it like a mantle, rich and warm, which wraps the hody of each creature in ; 
so, in summer, when lifrerous winds do fan llic sultry heat; then, in the Autumn, 
that’s like a tem|)enitc bath, which is neither too hot lua too cold ; then, in the Win¬ 
ter, when freezing cold doth purge the air, aa physic doth the hody from most cor¬ 
rupt humours, and binds each loo.se dissevered part. 

r<vM«rcr,—The Winter w ill bind up your active Jmib.^', and iiimib your flesh, and 
make your spirits chill; besides, Winter doth bed-rid Nature ; 'I a spiteful, mah- 
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ri««% nml wickM fca^on^ !br It doth Blrivc to dcsin^y each several thirtf*, mul it > ieUls 
nothiiiff good itsdf ; besidesy it doth iui|ni»un many things, Innding thi.>Tn fast \iitli 
ic| t'hains, taking away their natural UlH?rty; also, it doth not only frown ami lowii* 
on IhHI bright sun, making hift light and dusky* hut Winter doth imtuist, and 
doth tlpweave the sun's bright gulden beams, and wind them on dark bottoms. iS i. 

TbttlbUowilig jiassagc from llio j)iccc of “ (’abal," being a jwriion 
id (Jim* of those ‘‘ Dialogue Discourses'' in wliich du'iiobk* atitlior fretjuciillv 
rinjdoys her, characters sjmrtivcly, nuUvithstaiiding the uncouth roughness 
«r the verse, is not devoid of beauty and fancy: 

/'(/r/iow—The Spring is drest in buds and blossoms sA^evt* 

Summer laughs until Iut cheeks look red* 

/V/v/vrtn.—'J'he plenteous Autumn under imr feet. 

Tmnqull Pcarc.—The Winter shaking cold, is almost dead. 
fill Speak^mmi^o on uith the twelve months. 

.//nAlfieR..Kicrc'c, furious March comes in with hendcil brows 
/fcrm*o**.Cotnmanding storms and tempests to arise, 

Supvrhc ,—.Beating Hie trees and clouds, as if it meant 
I ^/iw-fZ/nri/.—To make them suhjeet to his tyrannies. 
y*iv//(/i7.«.«Then follows AjirtI, Aveepmg I'or her buds, 

.Kor fear rude March luid all her young destroyed ; 

/'rtc/zon.—But when she thought liei tears might rise to lIiKids, 
f Vv»4«/c.—.With sunbeams dried her eyes, his heat hei joy’d. 

/V((Y/A;/rr—.Th6n wanton May eaine liill of amorous Sfiorts, 

Ttauq, y\rt:ci'— Decking herself with gaudy colours gay, 

-/w/ii/i««,^And enteriaining lovers ol all sorts, 

Hiion —III pleaaire she doth pass hei lime aAvay. 

SiiqKih ,'.—.Then ^•n^ers June, with fair and full fat face, 

— lid iyes are liright, and clear us the luxni sun ; 

I'oiluni ,—And in her carriage hath a majestic grace, 
htqnhUtoi,^in Kquinoctial pace slie walks, not run. 

/Viy/u«.-,^Uut July’s sultry, hot, anihhious proud, 
i't'uvirc .—And hi a fiery chariot she doth ride; 
yVcrtirt#!;.—When angry Ls, she tiumdering speaks aloud, 

Tmytq. —Sheyts lightning through tlic clouds on evtTy side* 

Wc sliall now conclude our ex- prevails uiion her to a<hniiuslt'i (»» 
tracts from these singular coniposi- liiin poison. Site seeks, with an iui- 
lioiis, with a scene from the “ J\Ja- placable and refined spirit of irvt npc, 
trnnoniul Trouble,” in which we re- th(‘death of the Ijady Incoiihtaiit, 
foj^niscjin :itliiniuiBlu'ddcgrce,Bomc- wlio breathes towards here the iin- 
u'hat of that rude decisive vigour, paKsioned tenderness of a inisfakeii 
devoid of poetical einbellishiiient, passion. She is rcpri'seuted (Umust 
w'iiieJi we discover in the productions be owned with sonu^ iroprobability) 
(•fold Hey wood, and tlie other early as so deeply veiled beneath W nude 
framers of our diama. Tlie desert- disguise, as to \yv uukuOwn by Sir 
cd mistress of Sir Francis Inconstant, Francis ; and she* gradu^y bcconu.^ 
incited by the violence of jealousy to him his intimate and conlidi iitial 
.111(1 disappoinlineiil, seeks the de- friend. Hhc hasU'iiSi with an eagci 
traction of her fortunate rival, tht* and triuiuphiiut joy, to inform ^'It 
h'ldy Inconstant, the young wife of Francis of the fatal putpoao of his 
inr Francis* Disguised in mah* at- wife, that in tliis way bar baud 
inr, she estranges and svducos her rival may fall the dread victim of hij» 
.dleclions from her husband, and vengeance. 

Sir hntn( is IncnmfiUif a» sick upon a couchy }vc In iHff alone. 

Sit Ffanch Thi» feigned sickness shall serve iu» a snare to catch iny 

u ifc’s design. 

Enin the F,adt/ Inconstant, 

Lady Inconstnut — My dear heart, how arc you ? 

Francis hiconsfint —W-ry sick ; .so sick, as I fear Heaven dothenvy niy happiuesN., 
lod will pan us by dcaili. 

Lady Inconslant.-^Thc i\od* forbid! I hope you .will li\i liO long, as to down \m\ 
'utuous life with agt. l yi.ai . 
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Francis InrontUtiif,^0 no \ I find my life draws towocds an end, and death will 
hc>|)<irute us from each other; but you beihf? young, wife, will soon fSrgei me, placing 
your love upon some other man, in whom all the remembrance of mo will be buried, 
Jjicon&tanf—Viiiuc husband, fcixak not so mdancholy ; your words btrikeauchN, 
terror into my heart, as i cuimot t-ndurc to hear them t 1 had rather death 4unild 
strike me t lian you; dear husband, chcci up v ourself; your disease is only melancholy; 
wherefore take such nourishing things as may give your spirits strei^b ttld Hfe : 
shall I bring you a little burnt wine, to coiuibrt your spirits, i>r some jdly broth, to 
strengthen your stomarh > . ' 

Francis Jtu'onstanL—^lf )Ou jdease, wife* 

[Ladi/ iHCOHStaiii goes out 


lie ahne, 

Francis Now for the j^oiboned draught. 


Knlit iht I,adtf •u>i(lt a jmi linget ofhioth, 
l*ad]f Im Here, my dear heart, drink this. 

\llc takes the //orria/fcr, and when U Is in his huvd^ hi 
?i&rs aitdgocih io the dmtnher door^ and lacks U 


iMdff Wlial mean )ou, husband, to lock the door ? 

Frantic /au>ns/aa/.—Ilerause none sli ill cnlor until the bioth Ihj <hank, wife. 

I*S7/r seems io he it/raid, am/ disifcs tofiojodh of the ihanUnr^^hi, s/atfs her, 

FraneU fmonsiant. —No, w'ife ! you must not go out, for 1 mean to nouiish j-ou 
With that broth that }ou W'ould have nourished me with. 

J,a(Jit Why, liusbtind, I uin not wck, I do not reciuirc broth. 

Framis IncoHhiant .—(> yes, wife; your .soul is hick, although )oin body is well, 
.*ind this broth may peichancc cure the one, although it kills the other; wherefore 
drink It. 

J.ady Jm'onbtant—\ will not. 

Frauds You bhall! and if you drink it not willingly, I will force it 

down your throat. 

lAidy Iaeonstaut,-^T)ci\r husband, spare me ! 

Frauds tnctui^tauf, —Wbj, I give you nothing but that which yon prejiarcd foi 
me ; and if it wcie goml for mo, il is good tor )oii. 

Audi/ tut >o*iaui »—iJoar husband, have mmy on me, and I will confess my crimes. 

Fruftch Imoustauf^—rniio^ wife ; no more mercy than you vgould have had on me, 
and theretbre drink it. 

hadif fHeonstau(,>^'Tib jKiison, liusbaiid. 

Francis Jneonslaut .—Tliat is the n^ason j'ou shall drink it, wife. 

Lady inconstant —Dear husband, let ineb'vc but to repent my sins, which, like a 
black thick cloud, do coter all niy soul. 

FraneU lucoubtaui —This will be a sufiicicn^ punishment; for if yon be imnisbcd 
in this world, you may esi'ape the ))unishment of the next. 

Lady Inconstant —Good husband, consider youth, that is apt to run into errors, not 
beif^ guided with good counsel, as it ought. 

Francis Inconstafit.^1 will consider nothing, and therefore drink it, or by Heaven 
1 will force you to it, and then fore linger not. 

[77ic Lady fmoustavt iu/ktt the fuj}, and then kiteeh, and 
lifU uji 7m lyts towan/s Ilfavtn, and then prays, 

/aemriunf.—’You gods, forgive me my crimes, and let this deadly draught 
purge clean my aoul from sin ! 

{ Shi dt in/i t the poisoned hr oth. 

FrancU IncontianU^l^iyw, wife, have you any .trnoious desires to Monsieur Dis^ 
guise ? • 

i,ady Inconstant, the lire of my unlawful lo\e is quenched. Heu\cn reecho 
my Boai I 0 husband, for^ve me ! 

|.S7« siu/.s to t/re ground, i DUs^ 

Francis IncontianU-^Hixl she is dead ; what hath itij tunouspassion done ? I won 
too sudden to crop her tender life so hastily, without moit strict examination ; for it 
was likely this spruce gallant corrupted her with his alluring looks, and smooth 
enticing words, which he knew well how to apply : youth is credulous, and women 
soon persuaded, and being joined m one, they easily arc oxert'ornc. I do rejient. 

[//r xcalks a turn or two rn a mtluncholy mute, 

I will ictcnge myself of thojc that wore the cause. ** 
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But wc now close'our extracts 
frum those siri^Iar compodtioiis. 
Wethink it impossible, wlthiout some 
feelings of woiulur and adrhiration, 
to survey the vai ieil motley croxvd of 
t;liaructors tvfllpch the noble writer 
lias •often so powerfully ami vividly 
delineated^ jii their few proniineiU 
(jualitios,—to })eho!d, so to speak, 

' iios<' iioj)le forms, and graceful and 
eoininandiiig attitudes, and not to 
lament that these bhmild often in 
part be witlidrawii from our siglit, 
hy an injudicious weight and ampli¬ 
tude of drapery, and the iniiiiite di - 
vices of a misplaced and excessive 
ornament. We feel it diHicult to 
try these works by the allowed ro- 
tjuisites of a particular standard* 
Tliey are so various and dissimilar, 
in the elements of their coinjtosition, 
—the rharactiTs arc introduced in 
Mich a motley Hhutidance,—they are 
so singularly and picturesquely con¬ 
fronted, and give out their likenesses 
by such radiant lights, and such deep 
contrasted shades,—^tlierc is in them 
such a redundancy and fertility of 
topics—such crowds of images, rhe¬ 
torical, rather than poetical—such 
hcautihil traits of allegory in her 
tliscourscs, in the manner of the 
old romance,—the dialogue displays 
sucli fertility of rcsSurce,—it is so 
sparkling with wit, and so }>ointrd 
and barbed by innumerable touclics 
of strong and vigorous irony and 
satire, that, amidst the rich pano¬ 
ramic succession of scenes, we feel 
often reluctant to analyze minutely 
our strong satisfaction, or to inquire 
if it be of that kind which ought pro¬ 
perly to flow from dramatic ])ro<iuc- 
fiuns. We seem, as it were, to sur¬ 
vey a' nohlc and maji stic pile, where 
tile rules of arcliiticture arc seen in a 
thouBaiid instances violated,—where 
columns, and domes, and arches, 
bci^ni to rise in op]K)sition and hos- 
iilily to ea(^ other, yet where our 
wonder and admiration are carried 
.dong by the venerable and impres- 
•live beauty of the collective mass, 
'ind where the felicitous aids and 
power of situation either tlirow a 
shade across the crowd of minor 
deformities, or lend to them, in their 
associated effect, a picturesque and 
irregular beauty. The reader, as we 
have already hinted, will not^ in these 
singular dramas, meet with those 
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penetrating, and, aw it were, intuitivi? 
<Iclincations of character, which lay 
open, with a vivid reality,tlie Intrie^tc 
involutions of its mental folds;—he 
will not liere be fascinated and en¬ 
tranced by that felicitous dramatic 
art, which exhibits the first faint 
shades of passion or affection, gra¬ 
dually deepening amidst obstacles 
and excitements, and swelling to their 
last dark and disastrous ht ight;— 
he will not here be presented with 
the animated and pieturesque cxlii- 
bition of former fashions, and hu¬ 
morous and fantastic follies, acted 
amidst their interesting and fitting 
localities, and passing before him in 
all the gay colours of their aiUi<]Ut' 
ami motley succession;—he shall 
not be here initiated into the 
and merry actings, in Hainc Quick¬ 
ly s tavern, in the Easlelieap;— 
he shall not behold tin* witty 

to 

knight, amidst the tenderiu’ss of liis 
amorous dalliance, or hrar him de¬ 
fending the pleasures of “ ns thal 
arc ill the rearward of our youth 
neither, so to speak, sliall the reudet, 
in these scenes, behold (Captain Boba- 
dil shunning pojmlnrity in the “ neat 
privacy” of a watcr-carrii-r's house, 
or listen to his *‘uIogy of tobacco, 

‘ ‘ especially your 'J^riiiidado,” the most 
“ sovereign and precious weed tliat 
ever the earth tendered to the use of 
man.” These Dramas do not ex¬ 
hibit the portraiture of the moving 
and fantastic fashion, and varied and 
gay aspect of the time- But there is 
in them so much of the striking phi¬ 
losophy of life,—so much satire and 
wit, upon topics that never become 
old,—so discriminating an apmecia- 
tion of human pursuits,-—stten lrm‘ 
and fanciful illustrations of pn^^sum . 
and affections in tlicir broad and re¬ 
ceived attributes,—such varied form 
of dialogue, and ]»iquant and inge¬ 
nious discussion,—aiidoften sovener- 
able a grace in the presentment of 
the allegorical personages, that they 
may be perused, wc think, not merely 
for the puiqiQse of an evanescent and 
futile amusement, but with* high 
benefit and instruction. 

We feel, we confess, sonic tender¬ 
ness for the numerous imperfections 
of a writer who apiiears, wntli so 
resolved a spirit, to have relied on 
the fertility and resources of her own 
mind, and who, in the incidents of 
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her Dramas^ and the conception of 
her numerous characters, must stand 
free from every charge of plagiarism, 
or the most distant and disguised 
shade of imitation. To general read¬ 
ers we may safely promise, tliat, if 
the timid and obtrusive rhetoric, 
the elaborate and perverse ingenuity, 
and the quaint illustration of tltc 
noble writer, may at times provoke 
a smile, they shall yet rise from tlie 
perusal of these singular dialogues 
delighted by excellencies, whicli, like 
the waters of an aged fountain, still 
sparkle as pure and delicious as ever; 
tliat they shall^ it is probable, dt*- 
rive from them new conceptions of 
the rich copiousness and energetic 
signiHcancy and precision of their 
own language; and that they shall 
feel impressed with a kindly rever¬ 
ence for the patient fortitude, and 
finely-attuned dispositions of the 
noble writer, who could, in such 
pleasing and dignified labours, be¬ 
guile her sorrows and regrets, and 
thus preserve in vigour the elevated, 
serene, and cheerful tone of her mind. 

There are, however, it is probable, 
many, who, from an affected delicacy 
and squeamish refinement of taste, 
may pcrha])s close the volume with 
expressions of ridicule or contempt; 
for it is, unliappily, one of the strik¬ 
ing characteristics of the age, to have 
a more lively perception of bU^mishes 
than a deep and impressive feeling 
of excellence. To readers of this 
fastidious description,—who would, 
so to speak, desire to w'audor amidst 
no scenes but those of a magical and 
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surpassii^ beauty,—'Who would force 
their way through no rude thickets 
or difficult entanglements, or mount 
no ruf^ed and arduous stee]>s, to lx 
blessed with the rich splendour of 
sudden bursts of lovely and dt^icious 
prospect,—who, in short, would 'de¬ 
mand that all plays should,' like tlms( 
of Shakespeare, speak, amidst every 
diversity of situation, thcall-scarch- 
iug and subduing voice of Nature, or 
he knit together with the laborious 
ingenuity and felicitous concinnity 
of Jenson, wc would, as emollients to 
their fanciful and peevish delicacy, 
address to them these unpretending 
and characteristic words of the noble 
writer: “ Let my readers taste and 
feed of one play, and if they find it 
unpleasant, or hard of digestion, let 
them feed of no more ; but let them 
feed of other poetical dishes, drost 
by other poetical cooks, that may 
better please them ; for, as French 
cooks are accounted the best for cor¬ 
poral meats, so the (Irccks and Latins 
for poetical meats: but I am neither 
a Greek nor a Latin cook ; I cannot 
dress or cook after the fashions or 
fancies; I never was bound ajjpren- 
tice to learning; I am as ignorant of 
their arts and meats as of their 
persons and nq|tions; I am like a 
plain, clean, English cook-maid, that 
dresses meat rather wholesomely than 
luxuriously; a roast capon without 
lard, a shoulder of mutton with a 
^auce of capers and olivi s, a piece of 
boiled beef and turnips, and, for a 
desert, a plain applc-tart, or a jiear 
pye." Makciis. 
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Never were accounts of a war more 
contradictory than those which have 
been circulated in Paris ever since 
the commencement of the Spanish 
affair. In the Government Journals, 
you are told of the triumphant pro¬ 
gress and rapturous reception of the 
French anny—of thb encreasiiig 
strength of the soldiera of the Faith, 
—of desertion amongst the Constitu¬ 
tional troops—of the flight and ap- 
pniaching capture or destruction of 
Mina-f-and of tlic war being almost 
terminated. On the other hand, read 
the Opposition Jouruals,and you will 
hear of the French anny being cool¬ 


ly received—of tlic Anny of the Faith 
having no existence—of the ineffec¬ 
tual attacks upon St. Sebastian and 
Pampluna—of Mina’s wise and suc¬ 
cessful warfare—and of tlie struggle 
having been more than begun. So^iu* 
of these statements are matters of 
fact, among whicli it was impossi¬ 
ble, for sonic time, to distinguish 
whore lay the truth; but latterly, 
the (TovoTinnent Journals have so 
completely overshot the mark in 
speaking of Mina, that general dis¬ 
credit has been attached to all their 
statements. Almost every day vic¬ 
tories over Mina have been announ- 
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ci^ by tclcgrapbio despatches; every 
victory is obtained without loss to 
the French, each bulletin concluding 
^vitli “ Niws H^avons ni tues ni 
M’S rcpcatediy Mina has been de¬ 
clared .to be surrouiulcfi, and certain 
to fall into the hands of las enemies; 
but, in the. next despatch, “Jl/iwa 
a tv/uipfid 7Hcr'veilleust^7}ieni and 
it* llie numbers of Mina’s army said 
to have been killed and taken, since 
the comuieiiccmeut of tlie war, be 
Mimmed up, they will be found to 
exceed considerably the whole force 
lit' was ever said to be possessed of: 
.Liid yet hk army is admitted to be 
iitfle diminished. No wonder, then, 

I hat these bulletins are laughi^d at, 
and that a general discredit has been 
tlirowu upon all the statements of 
t}u‘ fTovenirneiit tfouriials, particular¬ 
ly since a new levy has been called 
Ibr, which isasufficii^nt proof, atleast, 
that the French soldiers are not in¬ 
vulnerable, however they may have 
been invitieible. liut iudeetl, in re¬ 
gard to Mina, bis defeat would be 
tiiHiiitely more surpri.sing than bis 
..ucress. Such is the opinion we have 
heard repeatedly expressed by veteran 
officers, wlio smile, with equal mean¬ 
ing, at the promised destruction of 
Mina, as at tne tnarej^ of 1^,000 men 
from Madrid, to conquer the south of 
Spain, and reduce the impregnable 
city of (’adiz. It is easy to iJerceive 
at what a fearful odds an army must 
light, liowevcr superior in iiuiiibers, 
III a country of defiles and precipice.s 
known only to the enemy. It is in- 
<leed very |>ossLblc that Mina may 
retreat, and General Monccy ad- 
vanre; but every such movement, in 
iiucli a country, may be a retreat to 
\ictoi'y, and an advance to di'struc- 
lion. In short, tlie Spaniard has all 
rile advantage which a complete 
knowledge of the country gives him, 
without being a loser from thesiipe- 
I lority of his numbers. What effect 
the. greater success of the French 
arms might have upon public opinion 
u would be diliicult to determine ; 
hut certainly, since the cominenee- 
nient of the war, that opinion has in 
no respect changed. It was then, 
and it is now, decidedly hostile to it; 
with the single cx(‘e|)tion of the an¬ 
cient nobles, who hope, that if the 
rising spirit of liberty be crashed in 
• 'pain and dscwhcrc, the monarchy 


of France may revert to die state in 
which it was betbre the Revolution, 
when the army could be officered 
only by the nobles, and when that 
class claimed and received the pri¬ 
vileges and exemptions which con- 
s])ircd, with other causes, to over¬ 
throw the Government. When we 
say that there is but one opinion as 
to the inexpediency and absurdity of 
the war, we do not, of course, mean to 
speak literally. We have already 
made one exception of the old no¬ 
blesse. We might perhajis also ex¬ 
cept the ^eater part of the eler^ ; 
and it is hardly necessary to say, ttiat 
nearly all tliose who, either by office 
or direct interest, look to the crown, 
may necessarily be presumed tosu]i- 
port, at least in appearance, that 
policy which die Government has 
adopted. Yet even among this elass 
there are very many exceptions. Wc 
have ourselves heard men higli in 
the employmeiil of Governnunt, and 
looking higher, as well as offietTs of 
the Garde ifo;ya/i^,express ihcinfetdvt s 
decidedly hostile to tlie war as a mat¬ 
ter of expediency. 'I'liu army na¬ 
turally wish for war ; but although 
they may probably prifcr a wai 
against Spain to no war, yet tliey 
would prefer any other war to this. 
In the cause, they have no enthusiastic 
feeling of its expediency and neces¬ 
sity ; tliosc who are capabh* of think¬ 
ing, think with the mass of their 
coin patriots. If successful, they 
icrceivc that they will rcaji but small 
lunour ill the eyes of their country¬ 
men : they know that little military 
glory ciin be iic*(uired where the ene¬ 
my seldom, if ever, come to battle, 
but carry on that Guerilla war, which 
they umlerstand so much better than 
tlieir invaders, and in which there is 
much danger, without any of that re¬ 
nown which makes clanger courted 
and death contemptible; and, last of 
all, entering Spain with professed in¬ 
tentions of friendship, they well 
know that they can expect no plun¬ 
der, where every one who has any 
thing is to be treated as a frienef. 
These reasons make it sufficiently 
apparent that the war is less popular 
than perhaps a war ever was before 
in the eyes of an army. Two.thtrds 
of the French army are composed of 
raw conscripts; and what is there to 
overbalance, in the eyes of a couscriptf 
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the loss of home, the tearing asun¬ 
der of alFcctions, and the pros^iect of 
tranquillity and comfort, unless it he 
the hope of honour and glory, and 
the love of gain? They have all a 
something like conviction that they 
shall return to the homes of their 
fathers covered with laurels, and 
full of honour and riches. They had 
all such hopes during die wars of the 
Emperor; for though his were the 
unjust wars of ambition and despo¬ 
tism, they had all tliat could recom¬ 
mend tlicm in the eyes of a conscript. 
Their officers had but a few years 
since been conscripts like thcinsclvcs ; 
even their Generals and Marshals 
had made themselves what they were, 
'riieir Emperor had been a soldier of 
fortune, and they knew that their 
own plunder would be in proportion 
to the riches of tlic enemy. It is 
needless again to put the ease in 
contrast. We do not state all this 
as matter of tlicory, though it is 
so obviously true, that no better 
foundation might be required ; but 
we state it from actual observation, 
and from the conversation of con¬ 
scripts themselves. The war is al¬ 
together unpopular; it is a subject 
which seems to excite but little in¬ 
terest any way, especially since it has 
come to be distinctly understood that 
England will take no share in it. 
However much a national dislike to 
England may yet prevail in France, 
(and we have reason to know that 
it is but little abated,) a war with 
ilritaiu w'ould be a ineasiirefar from 
popular, because it would directly 
affect the mercantile interest. The 
opinion of that body was decidedly 
expressed, in regard to the Spanish 
war, before it was entered into. The 
cities of Rouen, Lyons, Marseilles, 
and Bourdeaux, the only four great 
and commercial cities in France, peti¬ 
tioned the Chambers, in strong terms, 
against the proposed attack upon 
Sj)aiii. 'riiesc petitions were signed by 
ut least nine-tenths of the respect¬ 
able merchants; ana if such were 
their sentiments with regard to the 
Spanish war, ns detrimental to com¬ 
merce, it is not difficult to perceive 
how much more strongly they would 
feel in ease of a rupture with Eng¬ 
land. We have boon eonslantly ii} 
the habit of attending on tlic Pari¬ 
sian 'Change, and have had daily 


opportunities of conversing with ma¬ 
ny of the principal mcrchante, botli 
there and in private society, and 
have found them, without exception, 
hostile to war of every description. 
It is most devoutly to be wished, that 
England may not be forced from her 
neutrality; and indeed, we have 
already said, France has now no fears 
upon that score. Whatever the opi¬ 
nions of parties may be with regard to 
the merits of the present Administra¬ 
tion, or however much it is to be de¬ 
sired that the failure of die French 
may remain a memorable examph' of 
unjust interference; neverdielcss. 
every lover of his country must re¬ 
joice that neutrality is preserved, 
which, to break, would be again to de¬ 
vote treasures which can ill be sjm- 
red, and blood, more ]>recious still, to 
the maintenance of a theoretical prin¬ 
ciple, and to light the torch of war 
from the Danube to the VYolga. 

It is an important truth in the 
science of man, that opinion i.s fre¬ 
quently indicated by the most trif¬ 
ling tilings ; and of this truth then 
are daily illustrations regarding thr 
subject we are upon. 'J'he Parisian 
Boulevards present, as every one 
knows who has been there, a muncr^ 
ous and varicd^ssemblage of prints 
of all descriptions, and especially of 
those which address themselves to 
the French passion for glory. Ac¬ 
cordingly, although the name and re- 
pr(‘scntation of Napoleon are jiro- 
scribed, prints of the French vic¬ 
tories, in these their days of triumph. 
are citrrently exhibited, and admiring 
croAvds never fail to testify^ that love 
of glory is still tlic prcilominating 
passion. But the^e representationis 
of French victory arc not conlhkd ti* 
the past ; there are rc]m’sentatioiis oi 
various sorties from tlie diflcrcnt 
besieged garrisons repulsed by tlu 
bravery of the I’Vcuch—of Moncej's 
successes in the Norili—of llic cnti v 
oftheFrcncii intoMadii(I,\’C. 'J'bcM 
are recent victories, at least said ti. 
be 60 ; and if the cause were jwpiilar, 
or the victories believed, they would 
surely be more interesting than vic¬ 
tories twelve or fifti< n years old, or 
the entry of the Frtncli into capitals 
now in the j>ossession of their legi¬ 
timate sovert'igns. Bui these prinlf- 
stand ijijtiregarded; liaidly any one 
looks at tium, ei if they do, it i* 
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only to read the specious and 
walk OIK On the contrary^ tire had 
the curiosityj the other day, to in¬ 
quire of a printsellcr, with whom we 
iiave sonic ac<piaintance, whicli of 
(he new prints lie found the best sale 
for? After a few shrugs, his reply 
was, Mina^.Sir Robert Wilson, and 
ItidiaBtcros; and it is before these 
prints indeed, nut before tliat of the 
Duke D'Angouleine, though habited 
III the garb a soldier, and wreath* 
I'd with laurel, and his sword point* 
ing to the word Victory, that the 
passengers are arrested in groups. 

Hut what is tlie actual state of 
things at pretent, and what arc the 
iiUitnatc probabilities? You at home 
run judge as well as wc can abroad, 
both of the existing state of things, 
and of tile ultimate probabilities, as 
far as inforinatiou is coUocted from 
the Journals. It is therefore chiefly 
of the opinion of the French that 
we can speak, both as derived from 
(heir own means of information at 
home, and existing appearances, and 
from the inforinatiou of their friends 
in Spain. We can assure, our readers, 
that it created no little astonishment 
among tlic French politicians, to find, 
in their Journals, extracts from the 
Now Times and the Courier, de* 
daring that the thi%g was at an end. 
'I'he most determined of the,French 
Government Journals, such as the 
Juuriml dca DehaU^ and theZVropm/f 
UUtnc, never made such an assertion 
till after they had triumphantly co* 
pied it from the English papers ; 
and lately tlic statement has not 
heat repeated. The day after this 
assertion appeared, the Constitutionei 
doinaiided some proof of it, and 
eahiily enumerutt'd a few of the rea¬ 
sons which induced them to differ in 
tjpinion from these English chaiii- 
pions of the French tiovernmenl. 
Since the French army first entered 
Spain, St. Sebastian and J’umpiuna 
lyive been invested. Frequently it 
lias been said, that, in the succeeding 
hiiliotin, theii capture would assu¬ 
redly be annouMct'd; yet things arc 
jiibt as they were. Since ihc same 
period, (Jeiieial JMonery, with an 
army of from 1 i u; men, has 

htx-ii occiipkd, on the Fyieutvs, with 
Mina, and an ai my of not more than 
AOOO niciK Vii, notwithstanding 
many as&cited vit lories, and often 
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rci>catcd assurauecs that Mina, re¬ 
duced to a state of weakness almost 
contemptible, w'as about to fall an 
easy prey into thcliaiuls of his ene¬ 
mies, he has not only defeated thcsi* 
expectations, but has now appeannl 
before Harceluna with a euinbiiicd 
forte of 7000 men. This city the 
French have invested, have had one 
sharp and doubtful action, and have 
made no progress. We say, a doubt¬ 
ful action, because never as yet, in 
any rencontrcj has it been admitted 
that the French hav(‘ Buftc’Tcd any 
loss, or at least more than three or 
four; but in this affair the French 
General confesses to a loss of 
killed and wounded, and does not 
state the enemy’s loss at more than 
150. In the interior, what has ha[i- 
peiicd ? The Duke D'Angoulenic 
has indeed entered Madrid—no oiu; 
opiioscd him—and lias dispatched 
i!^,000 men to traverse the whole 
south of Spain, and take ()adiic; and 
the French Government, seeing this 
to be absurd, have ordered more 
troops to he raised and dispatchett 
into Spain. What is there in ail 
this to prove that the war is termi¬ 
nated ? Tlic only one fact positively 
favourable to the J^Vciich, since their 
arrival in Spain, is the declaration 
of Morillo; but that declaration is 
an equivocal one. Mordlo will bo 
guided in his future conduct by cir¬ 
cumstances. He is not, imleeil, a niaii 
to trust to; but ho is a man who 
will be guided by his own interest, 
and evidently wishes only to stand 
aloof, till he sees how the curroiil 
sets in. It is currently reported^ loo, 
in Paris, that tlic Royal Duke will 
speedily return; and tins nqHirt is 
believed. If it be true, k will aflbrd 
a sufficient proof that , be at least 
does not consider the war as termi¬ 
nated. 

Witli regard to tlie internal state ot 
France, every thing is at present tran¬ 
quil. The reigning family enjoy iiiucli 
about the same consideTation they 
have enjoyed for some years. They 
are seldom talked of; and when (he 
King passes through the streets in his 
carriage, whicli he docs every fiiie 
day, the greater majority of perii<m.s 
take off* their hats re.spi cti'aHy- We 
do not at all mean to assert tliat tbe 
Fiviicb (loveiniiii lit is populai; hut 
we mutt lau IuHY'Oy, that (lie dp- 
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position Journals of England have 
represented it as much more unpo¬ 
pular, and much feebler than it is. 
They have spoken much of disunion 
among the people. They have pre¬ 
dicted, that, on the first favourable 
occasion, the hostile opinions of the 
French towards it will manifest 
themselves openly; that the present 
state of things cannot long continue ; 
and, last of all, that the Spanish in¬ 
vasion will bring affairs to a crisis, 
destructive of the Hourbon dynasty. 
Now, all this, we take leave to say, 
is mere talk. Many opportunities 
have occurred when these hostile 
opinions might have been expressecl, 
—occasions when the (Toverninent 
liave showed no want of determina¬ 
tion and strength,—and wlien the 
opinions of the people have merely 
effervesced a little, and subsided into 
perfect tranquillity. It may he a long 
time before another opportunity oc¬ 
cur so favourable for the expression 
of republican, or at least of anti-go- 
verniueiit ojunions, as the late affair 
of Manuel. Yet iiotliing whatever 
has followed from this, nor was there 
even at the time the slightest appear¬ 
ance of any thing like ox»en disaffec¬ 
tion. The National (luard are the 
rt\spec table citizens of Paris. A great 
deal has been augured of them, from 
the refusal of Sergeant Menur and 
his platoon to arrest the representa¬ 
tive of I^a Vendee ; but that fact 
j>rovcd nothing, except that a few 
men, guided by a iiioinentary feeling, 
refused to be instrumental to an un¬ 
constitutional act, or to i>crforin a 
service which was not a part of the 
duty of the National Ciuard. Put 
this is a very different thing from be¬ 
ing instrumental in any attempt to 
overthrow the Governmeut. Proba¬ 
bly three-fourths of them may be 
in the Opposition,—probably three- 
lourths of the city-horse of London 
are so iao : Imt they have no interest 
whatever to n'volutionize; and if 
this National Guard would sutqMut 
rile Goveruiueiit in case of any coiii- 
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iiiotion, which we firmly believe th(*y 
would do, because it would be their 
interest to do so—by whom is the 
revolutionary movement to be accom- 
]>lished ? We again repeat, that the 
French Government is just as secure 
as that of England,—the King nearly 
as popular,—tlie ministry, more so,— 
the ]ieoplc decidedly less discontent¬ 
ed, because not feeling so severely 
the burden of taxation,—and the 
army more devoted to the Govcrii- 
inciit, because more accustomed to 
look with approbation upon mea¬ 
sures of force and oppression. Of 
late, some doubtful-enough acts have 
been committed in the way of prose¬ 
cution for lilH‘l,])articular]yin a prose¬ 
cution against the Pilot tie iSV>/r, where 
the judgment delivcreil was very in¬ 
consistent with any pretensions to 
freedom. The Journal was to nU 
lence for Jhvrteen thiyuy a sentence al¬ 
together destructive of the liberty of 
the press, and punishing the ptfoUc 
as well as the proprietor. The ob¬ 
ject of the Government is to dimi¬ 
nish the number of subscribers to Li¬ 
beral Journals ; but Uiis sentence has 
been productive of no sucli eflect, 
the whole subscribers to the Pilot 
dc Soir having a^eed to take the 
Const! tutionel iiyUeu of it, during 
these fourteen days. 

We shall make but one conclud¬ 
ing remarkThe strength of France 
is immense, and it will be shown,— 
the population is great,—poverty is 
liide known,—*the spirit of the people 
is martial at this moment,—tlic army 
pants to replace their somewhat tar¬ 
nished laurels with fresher garlands 
of victory,—and the Government will 
find, at no great distance of time, that 
it will be tlioir interest to give them 
nil opportunity of doing so- We feel 
convinced that France cares little for 
all the Cabinets of Europe ; and we 
helieve that she has no neeil of their 
counttnanee, but is fully adequate 
to carry on her own plans indepen¬ 
dently of them all. 

Pa/'ii'^ ICtiJi Jtthf 
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Jf AiI, (IroHil al»ys<;! far circlinjrinto spare. 
All hail., tiiuu homeless, howlin^r wilder¬ 
ness ! 

Vain would we trace thcc with the march 
of itiiivi, 

Tfiou Icav’si the laj^jjing f.uicy far behind. 
Krc yet from out thy mighty woinh arose 
The hills, like giants starting from re¬ 
pose, 

I'liy tide began to flow with, that of time. 
And dooniM to roll upon its course sublime 
I'rom land to land, from I*olc to I'ole, 
Hway, 

I’ar as the empire of the night and day, 
I'ntii th' Arch-angel stand uii sen and 
shore. 

And .s\veai% that Time itself shall be no 
more! 

A ^vorld is thine ! Iwncath th}' billotvs lie 
Mysterious realms, unset^n by mortal eve: 
Man treuds the globc'sgreat heights—>thy 
waters How 

0*er its green vales and central glens 
below ; 

Amidst whose coral giovrs and .suidcss 
cells, 

'i'he scu-nyinphs wander, and the mer¬ 
maid dwells; 

Save when she soars, to hail the cvhiiiig 
star. 

And on srmie rock to lure the mariner, 
'i'o pour the siren song'Hlong the wave 
'rhul wiles him onward to a watVy grave! 

Iteturning from the scenes where moun¬ 
tains bound, 

lake prison walls, the landscape all n- 
round, 

Ilow have 1 hailM afar the pathless sea, 
And felt iny rising 1)Osum breathe more 
free! 

(Ih! then and there, as on the xving** of 
morn. 

To earth’s remotest shores in fancy borne, 
IMie soul, like captive eagle ’scap’d his 
chain, 

I'-xulls ill iVccdom o’er the mighty main ! 

'riiine arc the distant isles, whose lonely 
strands 

Ne'er heard a passing sound of other 
* lands, 

Which list but to the murmur of thy 
Hoods, 

And the w'ind’s night-song voicing all the 
w'oods, 

And Imrn of insects, and the hymn of 
birds, 

Whose calls and far replies tlieonly w'ords, 
Hcan! in their green and summer groves, 
that lie 

MmbosomM in the wastes of sca*and sK>. 


And, oh f to him who, having tiled, halb 
found 

How vain and worthless is the woild’s 
dull round, 

How sweet, metliinks, were such a lonely 
isle, 

With one fair friend, and only one, to wile 
Tho hours awNiy ; and, in the solitude 
And gr.iteful gloom of some low wliib{)er- 
iiig wood. 

Where crystal rills made music to the ear. 
And fed cut'll stem a little bow^’r to rear ; 
There, in sequester’d vales and woodland', 
wild, 

llcgain once more the feelings of a child. 
Whose heart, untutor'd, hath a sympathy 
E’en ivith the life that’s in a flow er or t ree: 
There, when the sun shed dowai his part¬ 
ing beam 

On silent sea,green hill, and glassy stream. 
And soundsaiid odours })C<ipled nil tlie aii-^ 
A sacrilice of ^leriunie and of pray’r. 
Ascending from the altar of the earth, 

To Him who breath’d all nature into 
birth ; 

’Twcrc sweet to list caeli loiu'ly suinmn 
sigh 

Waftin" a sivcct and solemn harmnuv— 
Low varied sounds, but all of (K'lisivc tone. 
With w'hieh the heart is tunM in unison ; 
To mark, as day was lajming o’er the sea. 
The lung dim shadows stretching from 
the tree ; 

In silence fiointing to the flight of Time, 
Nor .startling ear and heart like cv’iilng 
chime : 

Two lovers, thus enshrin’d from every eye, 
I.eft to tlicir early heart’s six'iety. 

In some such ocean Eden well might 
deem 

A Paradise restor’d—its joys no dream. 

And such arc thine, where varied races 
dw'cll. 

Though whence, or how tb^ come, ob ’ 
who shall tell! 

For many a thousiind milea ftotn eviiy 
shore. 

Their secret places how could man explore, 
Without such deep, unerring instinct 
giv’n, 

As guides o’er distant seas the fowls of 
heaven ? 

Oh man !.—from earliest moments of thy 
birth. 

Until thy form returns again to earth, 
Bwly and soul, Iwginning, end of thee. 
Arc marvels all and niidniglit mystery : 
And vain w'c seek to pierce that mighty 
cloud * 

That swathes thee from the cradle to the 
shroud ! 
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riirT.ixtJS Alii) vouTUNTS of a Scotch tutor- 


No. 

In my lastcoiuiuunication, 1 gave 
yo^i sonic necuuiU of my entrance 
upon life, in the character of a coun¬ 
try beau,—witli all the advantiiges, 
however, resulting from that respect 
and impression of awe wliicli the pea¬ 
santry geiieraliy entertain i'or classi¬ 
cal learning, i returned from the 
Thornhill l<air with empty pockets, 
an aching heart, and a pretty distinct 
conviction, as iny landlady, Mrs Rob¬ 
son, expressed it, that “ I had been 
iiuu'kle better at hainc." 1 felt that 
the road to true hapjiincss certainly 
<Hd not lie under a village cross, and 
that the riot, misrule, and turbu¬ 
lence, of a public market, were scarce- 
ly in Jvccping with the higher pur¬ 
suits of literature, with the illmiiin- 
cd pages of ancient uisdom, or even 
with the more grave doctrines of 
maternal morality. 1 sighed deep¬ 
ly, next morning, as 1 set out on my 
Avay to act the Master in iny village 
school, and had not advanced far, 
when I was overtaken by the Dissent¬ 
ing Clergyman, with whose classi¬ 
cal attainments 1 had formerly be¬ 
come acquainted. We fell into con¬ 
versation of a sober, and ultimately 
of a serious cast; and cre we part¬ 
ed, wc agreed to meet again on the 
ensuing evening, by a certain den- 
head, well known to us both. 1 was 
fairly bit, but knew it not; 1 was 
struck in a malleable state, by the 
liamraer of conversion, and, after a 
few interviews, I became quite out¬ 
rageously zealous in the new cause. 

1 seemed to myself to have spent my 
time, not only in an improper and 
iinprofitahle> but even in a heathen¬ 
ish maimer, from my infancy until 
now. In vain did my friend C, dis¬ 
sent, and argue, and ridicule ; in 
vain did my worthy mother recom¬ 
mend a trust in (tod, with a chi'criiil 
and a grateful heart. All this ap¬ 
peared to me downright impiety and 
lukcwannness in religion. 1 attended 
tea parties at this Clergyman’s house, 
where 1 encountered a whole coterie 
of converts. They aU regcurded me as 
an acquisition, and seemed extremely 
Interested in‘niy soul’s welfare: with 
one of them 1 used to walk upon the 
banks of the Scar, and along the win- 
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ding course of the Shinncl, till wv 
caiiic into ho<lily contact, and.she at 
last linked it most lovingly in'iny 
arm ; but all our talk was of another 
state than this—of dreams wc had en¬ 
dured or enjoyed, cither whilst asl(‘e]> 
or when broiul awake—of bvingin^^^ 
the heiirt ami tlic affections into sub¬ 
jection—and of all that inacliinety. 
whereby the whole man may be sub¬ 
dued into subserviency to tlicDiviiK' 
Will. Yetwc were very unhappy 
under the finest evenings, and in tin- 
midst of the most inviting scenery : 
we contrived to extract sorrow and 
lamentation from every thing,— v,c 
were unworthy,—wewero a blot and 
a blemish on the whole,—our Itearts 
were like mushrooms, and our souls 
ail over lejwosy,—we seemed almost 
to smell of sulphur. In tliis state of 
mind, or soul, my landlady took me 
up; she was zealous, and exceeding¬ 
ly bigotted, with as much of the vine¬ 
gar of temper as converted all tlu' 
sweets of the blessed Gospel into 
sours,—all the fair blossoms of 
t:hrist’s Paradise into the court of 
Gosford Knighl^a dank and dark 
recess of weeds and nuisances.' In 
the company of Miss Jessie, for so 
was the Mini8ta'’8 daughter named. 
T had at least one tie to life and 
duty; I had the presence and occa¬ 
sional smile of a very lovely girl 
constantly before me. But with Mrs 
Robson, religion api>earod in the at¬ 
titude and character ot a Gorgon, 
holding in one hand the cat-o'-ten- 
tails of the commandments, and in 
the other a pair of gos()ei ]>incers, to 
clip, and pinch, and squeeze into spi¬ 
ritual shape and measure, poor rep¬ 
tile sinners withal. This woman 
lent me good books, as she termed 
them ; made ino acquainted with the 
I'^mrfold State, and the Glimpse 
of Glory; had me provided witli a 
Crook in my Lot, and did not rest 
till 1 was ill possession of tlie Afflict¬ 
ed Man's (Jompanion. At home, 
therefore, 1 had to contend with 
principalities and powers in the shape 
of blue devils, which Mrs Robson 
never failed toconjure up; andabroad, 
I was with question upon ques¬ 
tion respecting my spiritual advance- 
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till 1 became aJlTSOlutely insane. 

I liave fallen down at the school-door, 
as 1 finished uiy daily task, and 
thanked my Maker tliat 1 had escaped 
from the house without having the 
j<H»r tuipbled over iiiyhead; and wdien 
the fit came ujion me suddenly, even 
the lit of devotion, neither dub nor 
mirc could prevent me from pro¬ 
strating my person, in prosecution of 
my oblations. 1 begun to consider 
every event which took ]»lacc, even 
the most trifling, as having a manifest 
relation to me and iny spiritual con¬ 
dition. 1 went to bed one evening, 
without saying so long a prayer as 
iisniil, and could not sleep from the 
movements of a mouse, which, du¬ 
ring the night, had eaten half-way 
through rny night-ca]) strings. In¬ 
stead of getting my greasy head-dress 
waslu‘d. 1 ini]mtca the conduct of the 
mouse to a mission in my service, and 
prolonged iny praytTs accortlingly. 
When 1 looked out of a morning, 
and repaired, as my custom was, to 
wash my face an<l iiands in the brook 
which ran ])ast the garden-wall, I 
was sure to see anger or admonition 
in clouds and aspects of sky; and, 
.houhl 1 happen to sneeze at iny 
breakfast, or stumble on my way to¬ 
wards school, it was meant to be 
noticed—there was a special and a 
particular Providence in all this. 

^Vhen I looked about me, too, in 
I he world, I felt as if I were the 
only person ahsohitelp in a way of 
salvation. My grandmother, whom 
I scarcely recollected, and whom I 
used to hear, whilst I was a child, 
repeating some passages from Tate^s 
i'ranslations of Ovid's Epistles, had 
.issuredly, in my apprehension, gone 
hf I'ophet. My aunts were unques¬ 
tionably lost, for they attended the 
Established Church, and were much 
taken up about their daily bread. 
Aly mother was in danger of the 
Judgment, for she sung me nursery 
•ongs, and told me idle tales, whilst 
quite a boy. 1 consulted Mrs liob- 
M>n upon this latter subject, which 
vi xcd me much, but she shook her 
head. I referred tbe subject to Jessie, 
and she proposed a conversion, as the 
only xwssible method of saving my 
mother. 

So to it wc went, she and 1, for 
we did not admit Mrs llobspn into 
our plans. I remember it was upon 
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the afternoon of a Saturday that 
Jessie called ujwn me at the dismis¬ 
sal of my school, and away we went- 
Wc walked four miles in less titan an 
hour, and were upon my mother as 
she was preparinghersupper potatoes. 

1 shall never forget the mixed im¬ 
pression of affection and regret, sor¬ 
row and delight, which I experi¬ 
enced wliilst advancing upon the se¬ 
rene and kindly countenance of my 
only surviving parent. All, in fact, 
seemed so right; yet all I could not 
but know, w'as wrong: all appearcil 
to indicate peace ami holy reliance; 
though she had not as yet, to my 
certain knowledge, experienced the 
new birth ; nor had she ever known 
one throw, such as Jessie and 1 spoke 
and often meditated al)Oiit. Jessie 
took her seat on the one side of the 
iirc, and 1 mine upon the other, 
whilst my mother sat betwnxt us. 
In these circumstances, it was dif- 
iicult for her to effect an escape from 
us; and as time was precious, and 
the embassy important, I broke 
ground first, by asking distinctly, if 
my mother had any assurance of her 
soul’s eternal welfare? Her answer, 
after looking at me for a little with 
the most kindly and affectionate ex¬ 
pression of countenance, was at ona^ 
impressive and silencing: My soul, 
as well as my body, and a’ that con¬ 
cerns me, is in the hands of a kind 
and a merciful Saviour, and then* 
I’m weel content to leave them/* 1 
thought this answer was pretty satis¬ 
factory ; but, upon looking towards 
my female companion in the miasion, 
1 found that all was not yet^tight, 
and that something mem itiUfit be 
attempted; so I gave »»/, and Jessie 
struck in, with a query upon (lu* 
new birtli. My mother hod bonu; 
with me, I was her boy, her only 
child, and her heart was in ray wel¬ 
fare; but she regarded Jessie as an 
impertinent busy-body, who had no 
manner of business with her con¬ 
cerns. So she replied, in a firm tone 
of voice, and with an air of indepen¬ 
dence which was quite natural to 
her, ** 'llecd, lass, be thou wha 
thou wilt, I neither ken nor care; 
but my best advice to thee is, to gac 
thy ways hame, and mind thy ain 
afllairs, and no trouble thysel’ o'er 
inudkle about ‘ new births.’ Mony a 
witless thing has had cause to re- 

X 
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pent rinning about the country viV 
young chiels, and nae protection but 
their ain sclf-suificiency, and iiac er¬ 
rand that will justify the risk." 

In a word, wc dq)arted; Jessie and 
I leaving my mother where we found 
her, only much troubled on my ac¬ 
count. Tak' care o' tliyscl/ bairn," 
she said to me, in shaking hands at 
parting ; thae religious lassie sarc 
kittle cattle, and tliou niayst aiblins 
be led a dance yet, which a* thy 
future days jnay never be able to 
repair." And, surely, if ever a wo- 
njan had tlic gift of prophecy, that 
very night it was my own mother,— 
there, where 1 still see her, standing 
at her own door-step, and with a 
tear rising into her eye, bidding me 
good-nigbt the j/rese/it for, 
soon after I bad passed the inilestonc 
crag, and somewhere about the bot¬ 
tom of the town dcuch, we sat down 
together, to lament my mother’s lost 
condition, upon a green bank, and 
beneath the cover of a tuft of long 
rushes, 'fhe evening was beautiful, 
—the air was warm,—the birds sung, 
—the water murmured in stream, 
and rippled past. I never saw Jessie 
look half so ehanuiug. And then 
she clung so near to me, and seem¬ 
ed BO earnest about my mother. It 
WPS so kind in Jessie, so disinterest- 
cd, so very, very mpeh like a true 
(’hristian, that I could not help 
throwing iny arms around her waist, 
just by way of acknowledgment of 
her great and incalculable benevo¬ 
lence. My mother! oh, my poor 
motl^!" sighed I. She looked in 
my her whole frame heaved, 

and suddenly became quite nerve¬ 
less and limber; she sunk absolute¬ 
ly dead into ray anns, and- ”— "- 
“ Thou art no safe in sic company. 
Tain," interposed the well-known 
voice of my mother, who had follow¬ 
ed UR, either from accident or design, 
to this spot. 'fhe lassie is no to 
be trusted, and thou thyself art on 
the very brink of perdition. I^'ly! 
oh, fly i whilst thou hast the power 
and the inclination,—^by-and-by, 
tlion sbalt liave neither the t’ane nor 
the t’ither." 1 started as if from a 
dream, and leaving my mother and 
Jessie to settle matters betwixt them, 

1 ran home all the w'ay, as if I had 
been pursued by a thousand devils. 

Now, courteous reader, now that 


I have let thee fully and fairly into 
the circumstances and facts of ijie 
case, as it actually stands rcgistcTcd 
in the tablet of my memory, do no?, 
in God's name, be after looking wise, 
or serious, or particularly knowing 
upon the occasion. 1 know as 
as thou dost the value ol' true godli¬ 
ness and sincerity in religion ; 1 know 
as well as thou <lost that there are 
many pious individuals, who do not 
run uj» and clown the country on mis¬ 
sions of conversion, but wlio crnplo} 
their spare time, and such talents as 
(rod has emrustc'd them withal, in vi¬ 
siting the fatherless and the widow in 
their affliction, and in keeping their 
own souls under proj>er discipline—in 
other words, in keeping themselves 
unspotted from the world ; and when 
1 meet with characters of this cMst, 
in the dress of women, and in the 
hey-day of youth and beauty, 1 am 
inclined to take off* iny hat,—so near 
does my respect amount to reverence. 
But it is not of the reality, hutof the 
semblance,—notof the substaiico, but 
of the shadow,—not of the rightly 
done but of the overdone, in this 
matter that Tin discoursing- And if 
youngladies,forexamplc, will step, as 
many do at present, out of their sphere 
of duty and p^priety,—if they will 
not only unsex, but unchristianize 
themselves, by rendering themselves 
public characters, by coming out 
into view, and by displaying a mas¬ 
culine courage in convincing and 
converting sinners, why, I say, tJuy 
are proper objects of ridicule. A 
Bishop's hat, or a i^araoii’s wig, ar<' 
not naturally ridiculous,—but when 
you sec them placed on the brows, 
or fixed on the temples of children, 
it is then that the combination ex¬ 
cites mirth and laughter. You may 
as well forbid me to laugh at a Kil¬ 
marnock nigbt-cap adjusted to the 
temple of a monkey, as to stand un¬ 
moved, by scorn, or pity, or both, 
whilst a young lady, it may be of' 
quality, w^alks home from a praying- 
meeting ann-in-arm with a labour¬ 
ing mechanic. The world ought to 
know that such things arc going for¬ 
ward pretty generally at this hour, 
and tliat the shafts of ridicule arc 
laid to a thousand strings, and are 
ready to be discharged, in full volley, 
upon the heads of the guilty. Ami the 
party co.ncerncd, (for a most powerful 
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party they have become,) ought to be 
iniorujcd, tliat tliey are not unnoti¬ 
ced, and shall not escape, God wot, 
without their reward. 

Dining the continuance of this re¬ 
ligious' mania, for such undeniably 
it was, I began to neglect my school 
duties. 'J'he classics no longer re¬ 
tained tlieir influence over me, and 

I lahl aside, in teaching, Horace and 

Virgil, fur Ihiclianaii’s Psalms and 
the SaiTi'd Dialogues. 1 even con¬ 
templated an tdilh of the 

classics, and have my copy of Ho¬ 
race still by me, wbicli 1 mangled 
most inaiifully for that purpose. A 
circumstance, however, which occur¬ 
red soon after this, (taken in connec¬ 
tion with that which has been al¬ 
ready stated,) servcfl at last to open 
iny eyes, and to restore me to my 
sound senses again. 

There was an annual sacrament 
held at the liridgc, near the con¬ 
fluence of the Scar and the Shinnel. 
To this, as to a public market, peo¬ 
ple flocked from the Mills of ('astle- 
toii to the Kraes of tlie Doon—from 
tlie Falls of (dyde to the llinns of 
fialloway. Mr Farley, the head 
and leader of the Caineronian, or 
MacMillan Partv, was, on this occa¬ 
sion, to lead the'**(devotion on the 
forenoon, and the clergyman to whom 
J owed my conversion was to officiate 
on the after-part of the day. fn or¬ 
der to secure a convenient seat in the 
vicinity of the tent, I went over and 
spent the night preceding the sacra¬ 
mental Sabbath with Jessie's father. 

II was a night of sore discipline and 
much spiritual travel- ^Ve were en¬ 
gaged in exercise from nightfall till 
twelve, when we were at last per- 
inittc*d to retire to our private devo¬ 
tion, previous to our bedding. On 
this occasion, Jessie and 1 did not 
come into contact ; she seemed shy 
and quite distant, and caused me to 
feci as if 1 had actually done her 
sdme serious injury, or attempteil it, 
at least. Now, 1 did not take this 
kindly of «Fessie, considering all 
things, for she bad met iny blandisb- 
numts at least half way, and had oc¬ 
casioned my becomi^ exceedingly 
displeased with, and alarmed about 
myself- <bi the following morning 
we all met in the little parlour, which 
overlooks the Scar, to breakfast. Yet, 
in saying we «// met, l.am so far 


incorrect, as to have omitted stating, 
that Mr Farley was long absent, 
which occasioned at last great specu¬ 
lation. Some hinted, that probably 
his over-night, or inomiug devo¬ 
tions, had Imn unusually prolonged; 
—others suggested the possibility of 
his being engaged in a due prepara¬ 
tion, by means of study, for the la¬ 
bours of the daywhilst a third 
opinion seemed to point, in a certain 
fearful and indeterminate manner, 
towards some sudden ailment, or fit, 
under which he might still be lying, 
altogether incapacitated from making 
his appearance. This last surmise 
was upon the point of introducing a 
deputation of investigation and in¬ 
quiry into his apartment, when the 
door of bis bed-rooui opened, and he 
advanced, with a squalid counte¬ 
nance, and a person at variance with 
ilecency and decoration, into the jiub- 
lic room. In fact, he could scarce¬ 
ly articulate. Some thought of pal¬ 
sy, some of apoplexy, and utbeis of 
a divine afHatus, or spiritual com¬ 
munication. This lust sunnise was 
strengthened by bis own declaraiiuii, 
that he had enuured great trials, and 
much labour during the night, in 
“ wrestling with the enemy," which 
in fact turned out, as was aRerwarils 
discovered, to be the case, only the ene¬ 
my with which he had been dooim cl 
to contend, lake him of Two Sticks, 
ascended from a Mtlcy and had 
been found amidst the recesses of 
Glenwhargan. This discovery did 
not, however, excite so much sur- 
priBO as 1 had anticipated ; and Far¬ 
ley mounted the tent - ladder, or 
stair, at ten o'clock jweeiaely, fully 
charged with doctrine, and amidst a 
stare, and a rustle, and a cough, of 
congratulation and wdoonungy from 
upwards of five thousand pcoidc. 
His action-sermon" continued from 
ten A. M. to three r. m., and the 
stars were up, and visible, in the 
dark and deep blue of the cast, 
ere we parted for the intennissiun. 
During this long address, two-thirds 
of which consisted of coughing, 
spitting, and throat-dearing, many 
8^t, seme snored; and the dogs, 
a somewhat numerous dass, either 
met in dalliance, or in Highland 
feud and noisy battlement. Ever and 
anon squads of lads and lasses reti« 
red to some adjoining ale-houses for 
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refreshment, whilst the linns of the 
Scar, hard by, were peopled, through 
all their bushy and precipitous 
banks, with old people, (women 
principally,) whose voice ascended 
in groans, and exclamations, and au¬ 
dible prayer. It was not a little 
striking, to observe the effect of some 
pithy and searching passages in the 
Bcnnon, upon such of the congrega¬ 
tion as were really alive to the occa¬ 
sion and subject. They sprung sud¬ 
denly to their feet,—looked earnest¬ 
ly at the B]>eaker,—sighed from time 
to time,—whilst their lips moved, 
and they audibly followed out the 
words and sentences of the Minister. 
At the saino time, instances of a mi- 
si'rablc defection were not a-wanting 
even amongst the elders of the con¬ 
gregation. One, whose nose was of 
no ordinary bore and protuberance, 
slept, and sounded his horn so voci¬ 
ferously, that he drew towards him 
the attention of a whole bevy of dogs, 
each one of which smelt at the car¬ 
nation of his proboscis, and, after the 
customary salutation, passed in suc¬ 
cession by. When the table-service 
began, this official was a-wanting, 
and a deputation was seen striding 
over, and zig-zaging amongst tlic 
multitude, with the view of rousing 
him toa ilisehargc of his more sacred 
duties. 1 shall never forget the fen¬ 
cing, as it is called, of the tables. 
Farley valued himself, and was valu- 
cl\ very highly upon this head ; and 
truly he went to work like a man, or 
rather like a madman, debarring from 
that table, spread, and stretching out 
before him on the green sod all cm- 
pcror8,kings, and potentates on earth; 
and, in particular, ** that man" who 
sits upon the tlironc of these lands, 
and is oomiponly styled King George, 
the ** third of that name." Then we 
had an enumeration of place-holders 
and jiensioners under Government, 
which terminated in gaugers, stamp- 
sellers, and tax-gatherers, of all sorts 
and sizes. The Kirk of Scotland, and 
tlie lady who sitteth upon many wa¬ 
ters, did not escape being classed, in 
respect of anathema, with profane 
swearers, sabbath .breakers, and de- 
spisers of God s holy ordinances. The 
tirade ended at last, after an hour's 
continuance in a^ direct reference to 
'•minced oaths and covered profani- 
tics-i-sueb as blood and wounds," 
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—(meaning those of Christ!) con¬ 
science —faith—hai th—losh—gosh 
—and loving onto! Having thus 
bundled up king and peasant, empe¬ 
ror and cottager, into one wisp of de¬ 
struction, it was tossed or pitched 
directly into Tartarus, without appeal 
or protestation. Mr Farley’s first 
table was likewise uni*iuc—^it was 
truly sni generis ; for whilst the in¬ 
tending communicants, terrified by 
his threatening, refused to come for- 
ward and to fill up the space, the 
elders were seen dragging them from 
their grass-seats, and pushing them 
on towards the empty benches. And 
again, when a rush was made, as ii 
by some sudden impulse and influ¬ 
ence, towards the table, tlierc not un- 
frequently occurred, in the midst of it, 
some discouraging annunciation from 
the mouth of the speaker, which 
undid all, and made many retire to 
their former stations. These two 
streams or currents were constantly 
found encountering each other, and 
causing confusion in no ordinary de¬ 
gree. At last the table was complete¬ 
ly filled, and Farley proceeded to the 
usual address: My brethren,” said 
he, (for the words are too deeply im¬ 
pressed upon my memory ever to hi* 
forgotten,) ‘^Mjfbrethren, unto what 
shall 1 liken you .even now, there 
where you sit ? arc ye not like unto 
a byng of frosted potatoes— some, yea 
many of you, are entirely spoiled, and 
are not only useless in yourselves, but 
hurtful and ofiensive to all around 
you ? Separate ye—separate ye—elst' 
ye will become one mass of jmtrcfac- 
tion—a mere lump of moral corrup¬ 
tion, in which neither God nor man 
can find any delight." It is neces¬ 
sary to observe, upon this extraordi¬ 
nary exordium, that the potatoes, 
which had been ]>ittcd in the fields 
during the previous harvest, had, 
upon examination in the spring, 
found completely spoiled, ai^ 
that most of his hearers had already 
been up to the elbows in tlie eoin- 
purisoii made use of. 

As the table-service went for¬ 
ward, there was a constant agitation 
and commotion, occasioned by the 
egress of those who were cither has¬ 
tening to the adjoining linns, to pour 
out their hearts in loud and vocifer¬ 
ous prayor, or by others wlio wtTC 
in pur^iUit of bodily refreshment in 
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the ikljoining hamlets^ Wliicli were ail 
converted into alo-houses for “ the 
oixasion.” The sun had set behind the 
conical summit of Tyron-doon. The 
iiazy, gftusy mist, had gradually set¬ 
tled dhwn upon the Shliincl aud the 
Scar; the clouds had backed towards 
the horizon'^ and settled into a bor¬ 
der of solid blacky or, having stretch- 
etl out and attenuated over head, had 
gradually formed into a Noah's Ark. 
The swellings of the Scar, like those 
of >fordan, were heard, at intervals, 
breaking boldly and audibly through 
the commixture and confusion of 
]ucaching,prayer,psalm-singing, and 
groanings unutterable,—when, on a 
sudden, a scream issued from tlie 
depth of the adjoining linn, and a 
)dash was heard, us if a part of the 
overhanging rock had been precipi¬ 
tated into the abyss beneath. There 
was a rush of anxious alarm and 
inquiry towanls the spot, when a 
fdaid and silk bonnet were seen tilt¬ 
ing over the stream-liead, and mak¬ 
ing their way into the below. 
It was evident to all that a female 
must have tumbled from the precipi¬ 
tous bank into the water, and was, in 
all {irobability, at that moment ac¬ 
tually ])crifihing. Being young and 
resolute, I ruBheof forward, threw 
myself from one pendulous twig or 
branch to another, till 1 actually 
iiiiiig over the pool B:om which the 
bonnet and plaid had just escaped, 
f looked upon the dark and inky 
water, but the foam-bella floated past, 
or melted down in smoothness and 
qui(>tude, and there was not even a 
ruflle on the flood, to indicate the 
presence of any living thing beneath 
thc.surface. I began to think that 
I had mistaken the spot, and was in 
the act of swinging myself back¬ 
wards to the point from which 1 had 
so rapidly descended, when a watcr- 
tlog clashed into the very centre of 
the gullet, and, diving twice, at last 
.'hose with the skirt of a woman's 
petticoat in its mouth. To assist 
this sagacious and useful animal in 
his efforts, and to drag ashore a body 
'ipparently destitute of life, was the 
work of an instant; but to restore 
animation, by means of hot blankets, 
salt-rubbing, and the emptying of 
water from the stomach, was a more 
tedious, and even diflicult task; and 
it was not till some hours after, that 


I discovered my own landlady, Mrs 
Hobson, in the {lerson of this unfor¬ 
tunate individual. Mr Farley had 
impressed Mrs Hobson s feelings in 
a manner altogether unprecedented, 
during the above first tiible-servicc, 
and whilst she was endeavouring to 
“ pour out her soul," as she express¬ 
ed it, on the brad-head of the linn, 
somehow or other the foundation 
gave way, or she slipt over—and the 
catastrophe followed, of which site 
remembered nothing. 

The afternoon, or rather the mid¬ 
night service, at last coramencetl, for 
it was nine o'clock when we were 
BUinmoned into the preaching-field. 
The moon, by this time, had ascend¬ 
ed, broad and darkly-visagt*d, from 
Loch-Btterick,—the hills and green 
valleys lay ample and far-stretching 
beneath lier milky influence. J t was, 
in short, a lovely evening, and only 
encrcased in k)veliness by the effect 
of psalm-singing and tent-worship, 
on the extroinity of a gentle declivi¬ 
ty, and under the sublime canopy ol 
heaven. 1 entered through the gate¬ 
way into the field, in company with 
Jessie, whose father was about lo 
officiate. Wc took our seat iinine- 
niately beneath the tent, and 1 al¬ 
most felt myself n^conciled to Jessie, 
and to the religious temets for which 
she possessed rnueh zeal, when 1 
observed her somewhat intimate in 
the way of hand-communication with 
a young man, one of tlic neighbour¬ 
ing farmers, who chanced to l>c of 
the party- 1 could scarcely believe 
iny eyes, but it appeared to 
that, whilst he sat next her, on tlie 
side opposite to me, he contrived to 
thrust his hand into her la]), and 
there establish au interview with a 
whole bunch of female Atigers. There 
was a cloak on the one hmid, and a 
])laid, or maud, on tlie odier; and 
under such a profusion of drapery, 
it was difficult to see or understand, 
distinctly, how matters went on ; 
but I could hear Jessie sigh deeply,—* 
(though this might be at her father's 
sermon,) and 1 could see an expres¬ 
sion of catchedness upon tlie young 
man's countenance whenever 1 turn¬ 
ed a fixed gaze that way. *^Quid opus 
cst pluribusj—ne longam faciam," 
as Ruddiman has it; or, in short, 
and no to hinder you laiiger," as the 
Dissenting Minister expressed it, this 
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aainc Jessie went ofi^ the very next 
clay, with her lover, to the Kinj^’s- 
Arms, at Dumfries, where she lost 
her character of sanctity, and gained 
a reputation she had been as re¬ 
spectable without. Mr Farley was 
found, a few days after this, drown¬ 
ed in a liorse-jwnd, in conscciucncc, 
as w^as strongly suspecU d, of inebri¬ 
ation ; and Mrs Robson died in the 
course of a montli, of a cold which 
her ducking had occasioned. All these 
circumstances, combined with what 
1 have formerly narrated, tended to 


open my eyes to the delusion under 
which 1 had for some time lived, 
and to restore me to the more sober 
realities of duty and commou-sense. 
Human life, however, is often a se¬ 
ries of error—dum vitant stulti 
vitia in contraria currant/' snd thus, 
in fact, it fared with nie. But to 
this 1 can only at present allude, alid 
must reserve all particulars against 
another communication. 

1 am, in the mean time. 
Yours truly, 

A Scots Tutoh. 


ON THE rOPOLAU SUPEllSTlTIOKS OP THE WELSH. 

Yet, in the vulgar, this weak Immour's bred ; 

They’ll sooner be with idle taistoms led. 

Or fund opinions, such as they have store, 

I’han learn of reason or of virtue’s lore. JVWu'rg. 


Tiik Welsh peasantry are ahiglily 
superstitious people: living, as they 
do, in so rude and sccludetl a country, 
their very being is incorporated with 
divers strange phantasies, handed 
down from father to son, and influ¬ 
encing tlicir imagination, according 
to the intensity of the impression 
produced U])on their minds. The 
inhabitants, indeed, of all pastoral 
and mountainous countries, are more 
generally aflected witli sufierstition 
than those who dwell in plains and 
well - cultivated regions. That tlie 
scenery of a country has a consider¬ 
able influence upon the habits of the 
natives, is indisputable; hence the 
dispositions and general character of 
mountaineers are more hardy, robust, 
hospitable, and impetuous, than those 
of Lowlanders; and their imagina¬ 
tions. 

Darken'd by their native scenes, 
C'rcatc wild images and phantoms dire, 
Strange as thdr hills, and gloomy as their 

storms. 

This is particularly exeinph'fied in 
the mountain inhabitants of our own 
•Island, — the Scottish Highlander 
and the lYelsh inountainecr,—to 
both of whom certain superstitions, 
customs, and ojiinions, are peculiar, 
although resembling each otner very 
considerably in their general outline. 

In the retired and pastoral coun¬ 
ties of Caernarvon and Merioneth, 
there is scarcely a glen, a wood, or a 
mountain, that has not its due quota 


of fairies and spirits ; and every dis¬ 
trict in North Wales, wliieli has 
been but little accessible to the inno¬ 
vating approaches of civili/.ation, can 
boast of no scanty number of super¬ 
natural inhabitants. 

It Avould be an amusing and in¬ 
structive employment to trace all 
the various superstitious notions to 
tlieir origin—that is. If such an em¬ 
ployment were fvacticable—^in that 
department of history which regards, 
more especially, the origin of nations. 
Such an inquiry, when devoted to 
popular customs and traditions, is inti- 
iiitcly of more importoncethan would, 
upon a mere cursory glance, appear 
probable; for it is very observable, 
that whatsoever be the variation in 
the manners and customs of any na¬ 
tion, which possesses a tolerably-dis- 
tinct exist€*ncp, certain traditions, su¬ 
perstitions, forms, and pastimes, will 
be maintained hereditarily, from one 
generation to another, witlioiit even 
a knowledge of, or a respect to, their 
origin, but merely as a matter of cus¬ 
tom or convenience. For such a 
pertinacious and general adberen<5c 
to many of these it will not be very 
easy to account, unless wc imagine 
that they were first impressed upon 
the minds of the people when they 
became a regular society, with an es¬ 
tablished form of religion and govern¬ 
ment. Others must be referred to 
later periods, and some, undoubted¬ 
ly, to the imperfect relicks of a con¬ 
fused and mysterious mythology. In 
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thoK(' wliich are of the greatest anti¬ 
quity, there is much that, when lucid¬ 
ly rhtvelopod, may help to ascertain 
w)i?U were the very principles of re- 
hgirm and jmlicy whicli constituted 
the oliarartcr of the nation, and what 
was the actual state of tlic nation it¬ 
self at different periods : both im- 
]V)rtant prnnts, although, at first sight, 
they may appear trivial, and unwor¬ 
thy of notice in the annals of the 
liistoriun. 

'I’his is, more especially, the case 
with regard to thesujicrstitions, forms, 
and customs of the Welsh; and many 
an interesting historical hypothesis 
might be satistaetorily elucidated by 
a diligem and careful investigation 
of the ancient traditions of tlieCym- 
ry. tSoinetliiiig, it is true, has been 
done to this effect; hut the result 
has shtiwn how very necessary it is to 
he cautious, candid, and vigilant in 
the pursuit; and wln-n we see tliat 
such a man as Peter lloherts, to whom 
(Cymric literature stands so greatly 
indebted, has perinilti'd bis judge¬ 
ment to he led astray by the most 
extravagant opinions, we naturally 
i'e('l discouraged from the attempt. 
Hut the o!»ject of this article is not 
so much to trace to their origin the 
sn])c*rstitious fantasies of the ('arnbro- 
Hritish, as to take f summary view 
f»f their general character, and to 
this latter point it is our intention 
mainly to confine ourselves. 

Of all the popular superstitions 
])revalcnt among the Welsh, their 
ide a of fairies is, perhaps, the most 
poetical ; at all events, it is the most 
ancient- In Wales, there appear to 
have been two distinct species of fai¬ 
ries ; the one sort, of gentle manners, 
and well disposed towards the whole 
human race; the other, maliciously 
inclined, and full of mischievous 
s])ortivcness. The former was de¬ 
nominated T^lwyth Tegj or the Fair 
Family : the latter EllylUm, Klves, 
or Goblins. The Tylwyth Teg were 
a mild and diminutive race, leading 
a lift! completely pastoral, and be¬ 
friending yoiuiiful lovers, pretty 
dairy-maids, and hospitable and in- 
ilnstrious housewives. They were 
the ins])irers of pleasing dreams, and 
the assiduous encotiragers of virtue 
and benevolence ; and never failed 
lo reward the faithful servant, or the 
uiiectioiiatc child. Hut the most 


prominent attributes and pastimes of 
this gentle race are sweetly set forth 
in the following stanzas,—*thc ]tro- 
duction of a gentleman, whose muse 
has been frequently made siibservicnt 
to the l>est interests of AVales: 


CAN T TVLWYXn TEO, OltTllE EAIUV's 

SONO. 

From grassy blades, and ferny sliades. 
My liappy comrades liie ; 

Now day decHocs, bright HcsjKjr .shines, 
And night invades the sk\. 

From iu»on-day pranks, and thymy hanks. 
To Dolydd’s dome repair, 

For oar’s the joy that cannot cloy, 

And mortals cannot share. 

r 

I'he light-latchM door, the well-swept 
floor, 

'i’hc heartli so trim and neat, 

The blaze so clear, the \\ aier near, 

I'hc pleasant circling seat. 

With proper care your reeds prepare, 
Vour tuneful lulamrs bring, 

And day sliull haste to tinge the I'ast 
ICre we shall cease to sing. 

But first ril creep where luorlals sleep, 
And form the blissful dreum ; 

]'J1 hover near the maiden dear 
That keeps this hearth so clean: 
i’ll shew her wlien that best of men, 

So rich in manly churins, 

Her Kitiion true, in best of blue, 

Sliall Idess her lunging arms. 

Your little sheaves, on primrose leaves. 
Your acorns, licrries sj>rcad ; 

Let kernels sweet increase the treat, 

And dowers their fragrance shed ; 

And when ’tis o’er, wt'II crowd the lU>nr, 
In jocund pairs advance : 

No voice be mute, and each shrill flute 
Shull cheer the mazy dance. 

When morning breaks, and man awakr^ 
From sleep’s restoring hours. 

The Hock, the field, his liouse WQ yield. 
To his more active [jowers. 

While cUd in green, unheard, unseen, 

On sunny hanks we’ll play. 

And give to man his little span— 

His cnapirc of the day. 

Who does not admire the beauti¬ 
ful instruction which is so pleasing¬ 
ly conveyed in this credulity ! In a 
country so completely pastoral as 
Wales, something more than the sage 
precepts of mere ex]>criencc was ne¬ 
cessary to inculcate, in the uiiiulb of 
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tile people, the more homely virtues 
adapted to their condition ; and 
hence even Superstition was render¬ 
ed subservient to the purpose, in a 
manner at once mild, delightful, and 
impressive. Thus, it is a common 
opinion, in many parte of the Prin¬ 
cipality, that if, on riMiring to rest, 
tile cottage hearth is made clean, 
the floor swept, and the pails left 
i’ull of water, the fairies will come 
at midnight to a siiot thus ])rcpared 
for their rceeptioii, continue their 
revels till day-lm-ak, sing the well- 
known strain of Tm rind y or 

the Dawn of Day, leave a piece of 
money u|>on the hearth, and disap¬ 
pear. I'hc suggestions of 'intellect, 
and the precautions of prudence, are 
easily discernible under this Action : 
a safety from Are, in the neatness of 
the hearth—a provision for its ex¬ 
tinction, in replenished pails—and a 
motive to perseverance, in the pro¬ 
mised boon. There is always, in¬ 
deed, more or less of moral about the 
Fairy Tales of the Welsh; and the 
following curious narrative, related 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, was pro¬ 
bably held forth as a warning against 
stealing. It affords, also, a good idea 
of the popular opinion of the man¬ 
ners and customs of the Tyhvtfth 7V^*‘ 
in the twelfth century. 

A short time before our days, a cir¬ 
cumstance worthy of note occurred in 
those parts, (Nealh, in Glamor^an^ 
slxire^) which Elidorus, a priest, most 
strcnuoulsy aflirmed (consitintissime 
refvrebat) had befallen himself.— 
AVhen a youth of twelve years of age, 
in order to avoid the severity of his 
preceptor, be ran away, and concealed 
iuinself under tlie hollow bank of a 
river; and after fasting, in that situ¬ 
ation, for two days, two little men, 
of i>iginy stature homunculi duo 
staturae quasi piginea?,'* as the Monk 
calls them,) appeared to him, and 
said ''If you will go with us, we will 
lead you into a country full of de¬ 
lights and sports.” Assenting, and 
rising up, he followed his guides 
through a path at Arst subterraneous 
and dark, into a most beautiful 
country, (ohsenram iamen^J and not 
illuminated with the full light of the 
sun. All the days were cloudy, and 
the iiightR extremely dark. The hoy 
was brought before the King, and 


introduced to liiffei in the presence of 
his court, when, having examined 
him for a long time, to the great ad¬ 
miration of the courtiers, lie deliver¬ 
ed him to his son, who was then a 
hoy. These men were of the small¬ 
est stature, hut very well propOlrtioii- 
ed ; fair complexioned, With long 
hair, particularly the females, w^ho 
wore it flowing over their shoulders. 
They had horses and hounds adapt¬ 
ed to their size. They neither ate 
flesh nor Ash, but lived, for the most 
2 )art, on milk and saffron. As often 
as they returned from our hemis¬ 
phere, they reprobated our ambition, 
iuAdelities, and inconstancies; and 
although they had no form of ]uil>- 
lic worship, they were, it seems, strict 
lovers and reverers of truth, for no 
one was so utterly detested by them 
as a liar. 

" The boy frequently returned to 
our Tvorld, sometimes by the way lii‘ 
had gone, sometimes by others; tit 
Arst in company, and afterwards 
alone, making himself know'll only 
to his mother, to whom he dcscrilKil 
what he had seen. Tlcing desired 
by her to bring her a present of gold, 
with which that country abounds, 
he stole, whilst at play wiili the 
King’s son, a golden hall, with which 
1)(^ used to divert llimBelf,and brouglu 
it in haste to his mother; but not. 
unpiirsued, for, as he entered tlu 
house, he stumbled at the tlin'shold, 
lot the ball fall, and two pigmies 
seizing it, departed, shewing the boy 
every mark of contempt and deri¬ 
sion. Notwithstanding every at¬ 
tempt, for the s])acc of a year, he ne¬ 
ver again could Hud llie track to the 
suhterraiieous xiassagc; but after suf¬ 
fering many misfortunes, be did at 
length succeed in renewing his inti¬ 
macy with this mysterious roce: he 
had, however, previously made him¬ 
self acquainted with their language, 
which, says Giraldus, wa'i vtTy 
conformable to the (ireck idiom— 
(“ Gnccoidiomati valde conformin.") 
When they asked for Water, they 
said Udor vdortnn, eriM(>t>^,)and 
when tliey wanted salt, Ilulprin wJo- 
rvni (»A vero Grtpcc Sul dicitur, et 
Halen Brilannicc *.”) 

Wc must now proceed to a brief 
Ascription of the Elhilloni 
Ellyll,) Ellios, or mischievous sprites. 


* Giruld. Cambren. Itincr. Cambr. Lib, 1, caji. 8. 




the Popular Su]i( 

As the T^lwyth Te^ usually lixt’il 
tht*ir abodes in “ grassy glades" and 
on sunny knolls, so the EUylhn fre- 
r|ui'nted mountains and rocky val¬ 
leys : and woe betide the luckless 
wight ^bo encountered these merry 
aiui inkM^icvous sprites in a misl; 
for they had a very inconvenient 
practice of seizing an unwary pilgrim, 
;ind of liurryiiig him through the air ; 
liist giving hijn the choice, however, 
of travelling above wind, mid-wnd, 
or below wind. If he chose the 
former, he was borne to an altitude 
somewhat equal with that of a bal¬ 
loon ; if the latter, he had the full 
benefit of all the brakes, briars, and 
bogs in his way, his contact with 
which seldom failed to terminate in 
Iiis discomfiture. Experienced tra¬ 
vellers, therefore, always kept in 
mind the prudent advice of Apollo to 
i’haeton, f medio tuiissiniua, ) b.u^ 
selected the middle course, which en¬ 
sured thcin a pleasant voyage, at a 
moderate elevation, and equally free 
from the brambles and the clouds. 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, (the Jlritish 
Ovid,) who was contemporary with 
(Jhauccr, in a humorous description 
which he gives of his envelojiement 
in one of these unlucky mists, says, 

“ Yr ydoedd ym‘*inhob gobant 

Klfyllon mingfeimion gant;'* 

T!?cre were in every hollow 

A hundred w^-mouthed elves ; 

and then proceeds to detail the 
mislia])s which befell him, and which 
were all, no doubt, the mischievous 
freaks of the Ellyllou*. In addition 
to these propensities, they were gift¬ 
ed with all the attributes of other 
clve^, and never failed to exercise 
their malicious powers wherever an 
opportuuty occurred. 

We liave already intimated, that it 
is not OUT intention, on the present 
occasion, to enter very fully into the 
origin and rise of any of the super¬ 
stitions which wc may notice; but 
the universal influence of a belief in 
fairies, in all European countries, and 
the exceeding universality of the 
credulity, have tempted us to offer a 
few observations on the supposed 
foundation of the superstition in our 
own country. . ^ 

Our simple ancestors had redluftd 


esfilions oflhc IVci/h. I6f> 

all their whimsical notions respect¬ 
ing these fabulous beings to a sys¬ 
tem as regular and as consistent as 
many parts of the Heathen Mytho- 
logy ; a sufficient proof of the exten¬ 
sive influence and great antiquity 
of this superstitipn. Mankind, in¬ 
deed, more espeinally the common 
people, could not have been so una¬ 
nimously agreed concerning these 
arbitrary notions, had they not pre¬ 
vailed among them for many ages- 
So ancient, indeed, is the supersti¬ 
tion, that so far as regards its urimn 
among the Saxons, we can only dis¬ 
cover, that long before this people left 
their German forests, they believed 
in the existence of a kind of diiniini- 
tivc demons or sprites, which they 
denominated Duergar, or Dwarfs, 
arid to which they attributed many 
wonderful performances, far above 
all human art and capability. Thesis 
attributes did not degenerate, as they 
floated dowTi the stream of time, and 
for a long time they were implicitly 
believed by the simple and untutor¬ 
ed peasantry. In a fine old song, 
attributed by Peck to lieu Jonson, 
although not to be found among that 
author’s collected works, wc have a 
tolerably succinct account of the mis¬ 
chievous capacities of tlie Fairy tribe. 
Wc quote a few of the verses ; it is 
Robin Goodfellow who speaks: 

More swift than lightning cun 1 tlyc 
About this aery welkin soone. 

And in a minute's space dcscryc 

Each thing that's done belowc the 
in(K»ne. 

There's not a hag 
Or ghost shall wag, 

Or crye, 'Ware, goblins ! where I go ; 
But Robin 1 
Their fcaies will spy. 

And send them home with ho, ho ? 

Whene'er such wanderers 1 mecte, 

As from their night-sportes they trudge 
home; 

With counterfeiting voice I greetc, 

And call them on with me to roame 
Through woodus, through lakes. 
Through bogges, through brakes; 
Or else, unscene, with them I go. 

All in the nickc, 

To play some trickc. 

And frolickc it with ho, ho, ho ! 

Sometimes I mecte them like a man ; 
Sometimes an oxc, sometHmes a h<miKl; 


voi.r xin. 
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And to a horse I turn me can. 

To trip and trot about tliem round: 
But if to ride, 

By bncke to stride, 

More swift than winde awave I go. 

O’er hedge and lantls. 

Through jkjoIs and ponds, 

I whirry, laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 

When lads and lasses merry be 

With |»sscts and with juncates fine, 
Unseene of all the companic 

I eat their cakos and sip their wine ; 
And to make sport, 

1 and snort; 

And out the candles 1 df> blow : 

The maids I kiss; 

They skrieke—Who’s this ? 

1 answer nought, but ho, ho, ho ! 

Yet now and then the maids to please. 

At midnight 1 card up their wool!; 
And while they sleep, arid take their case, 
With wheel to threads their llax I pull. 
1 grind at mill 
Their malt up still, 

I dress their hemp, and spin their tow ; 
If any ’w'ake. 

And would me take, 

I wend me, laughing, ho, ho, ho! 

When men do traps and engines set 
In loop-holes, where the verrnine 
creeiK*, 

Who from their fields and houses get 
'J’heir ducks, and geese, and lambs, 
and shec|>e, 

I spy the gin 
And enter in, 

And seem a verminc taken so ; 

But when they tliearc 
Approach me ncarc, 

1 leap out, laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 

In the earlier ages. Fairies were 
nndouLtcdly subservient to no earth¬ 
ly power; but as men became more 
enlightened, the influence of the sor¬ 
cerer extended, in some measure, to 
them, as well as to the more vulgar 
and debased sort of spirits. In the 
Ashmolean MSS. there is a recipe 
for the conjuration of Fairies, wdiich 
will probably remind our readers of 
the incantations applied to Witches. 
It is used by an Alciieniist, (wc can¬ 
not tell with what success,) who 
wanted the Fairy to assist him in his 
grand scheme of transmuting metals. 

cxcellrnt umic to geit aPayrte: 

“ First,gett abroad square christall 
or Vciliceglassc, in h ngtJi and breadth 


three inches, 't'hcn lay that glasse 
or christall in the bloud of a white 
henne, three Wednesdayes, or three 
Fridayes. Then take it out, and 
wash it with holy aq., and fumigate 
it. Then take-tliree hazel stickes^ or 
wandes, of an yeare groth; them 
fayre and white; and make (them) 
6oe longe, as you write the Spiritt s 
or Fairie's name, which you call 
tlirce times, on every stickc, being 
made flatt on one side. Then burye 
them under some hill, whereas you 
suppose Fayrics haunt, the Wednes- 
daye before you call her. And the 
Fridaye followinge take them uppe, 
and call her at eight, or three, or ten 
of the clockc, which be goode pla- 
netts and lumres fur that turne: but 
when you call, he in cleane lyby and 
iitrne ihij face foirards the East; and 
when you have her, (sc. the Fairy 
bind her to that stone or glasse.*' 

We have already intimated, that 
the origin of Fairies, among the 
Saxons, is involved in obscurity. 
Bourne, however, supposes the su¬ 
perstition to have been handed down 
to us by tradition, from the Lamiie 
of antiquity, who were esteemed so 
mischievous and cnul as to steal 
young children, and devour them : 
these, he says, ^together witli the 
Fauns, seemed to have formed the 
notion of Fairies. Others ileduop 
them from the Lares and Larvie of 
the Jlomans; and others again con¬ 
jecture that these diminutive aerial 
people were imported into Furopc 
by the Crusaders from the Kast, as 
in some respects they resembbj the 
Oriental (ienii. The Arabs and Fer- 
sians, indeed, whose religion and his¬ 
tory abound with relations concern¬ 
ing them, have assigned to thein a 
peculiar country, and called it Fairy¬ 
land*. Hut these hypotheses are un¬ 
supported by any conclusive evidence, 
and are merely, as all such specula¬ 
tions necessarily must be, the vague 
conjectures of a bewildered imagina¬ 
tion. 

But althougli we cannot, with any 
degree of accuracy, trace the origin 
of Fairies, among the ^^axons, to any 
precise period, we may be more for¬ 
tunate with regard to the Britons, 
among whom they were certainly in- 
d^enous,'and of very ancient stand- 


■ Braid’s ropiil.u Antiquuks, Vol. 11. page 3'^T. houith Kdiuon. 
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ing« Their existence is alluded to Their rites, particularly that of 
by* the oldest of the British Bards; dancing round a tree, as well as their 
and Taliessin and Merddin make fre- character for truth, probity, and a 
quent mention of the Gtvyllon or love of all virtue^ i^efer them to a 
Ellyllon, the former fixing their a- Druidic origin ; and as tlie Druidical 
boefea unlades, the latter on moun- was one of uie moat ancient religions, 
tains, ^at their origin can be de- so it must have been one of the first 
duced from the Druids, is, we con- that was persecuted; and we can 
ceive, more than probable. The fairy, readily conceive how necessary it 
customs are so systematic and gene- must nave been for its disciples to 
ral, that they evidently indicate the ensure their safety, by adopting a se- 
operations of a body of people exist- cure, as well as an extraordinary 
lug in the kingdom distinct from its mode of concealment, 'iliese sug- 
uwn inhabitants, acting in concert, gestions, which we have borrowed, 
and compelled to live mysteriously^, in great measure, from the Popular 
All their actions are those of a con- Antiquities of Wales, we submit to 
sistent and regular policy, instituted the consideration of our readers, per- 
to prevent discovery, as well as to fectly satisfied ourselves with tlielr 
inspire fear of their power, and a probability. All speculative deduc- 
high opinion of their ben^cence. lions must be necessarily imperfect; 
Accordingly, tradition notes, that, to but as for as analogical reasoning will 
attempt to discover tlieni, was to in- go, the origin of Fairies, in Britain, 
cur certain destruction. “ They are can be fairly traced to the subversion 
Fairies,*' says the gallant FalstafF; of that religion which presented such 

he that looks on them sliall die.*' a mingled character of harbavous bi- 
They were not to be impeded in in- gotry and elevated morality, 
gress or egress ; a bowl of milk was Considerably allied to the Fairies 
to be placc^l for them at night on the is another species of aerial beings, 
hearth, and, in return, they left a called Knoclcers. These, the Welsh 
Kinall present in money, if the house miners affirm, are heard under 
was kept clean ; if not, they inflicted ground, in or near mines, and, by 
some punishment on the negligent, their knocldn^y generally point out 
which, as it was death to look upon to the workmen a rich vein of ore. 
them, they were obliged to suffer; In the third volume of Selections 
and, no doubt, many mischievous from thcGentleman’sMagassine,there 
tricks were played upon these occa- are two letters respecting the Knocks 
sions. Tbeirgeneral dress was green, crjr, written by Mr Lewis Morris, a 
that they mi^t be the better con- gentleman esteemed no less for bis 
cealed ; and, as tbeir children might learning than for his good sense and 
have betrayed their haunts, they were integrity. People,*'be says, ^'who 
]>crmittcd to go out only in the night know very little of arts or sciences, 
time, and to have been entertained by or the powers of Nature, will laugh 
dances on moonlight-nights. These at us Cardiganshire miners, who 
dances, like those round the May- maintain the existence of Knockers 
pole, were [>crfornicd round a tree, in mines; a kind of good-natured, 
and on an elevated spot, beneath impalpable people, not to be but 
which was probably their habitation, heard, and who seem to us to work 
or its entrance. The older persons in the mines: that is to say, they aro 
mixed as much as they dared with the types, or forerunners, of working 
the world; and if they happened to in mines, as dreams are of some ac¬ 
he at any time recognized, the ccr- cidents which happen to us. Before 
tainty of their vengeance was their the discovery of Esgair f/ Mw^n 
safety. mine, these little people worked hard 

- ^ ----- 

* r / * 

* Dr Owen Pughe, whose extensive knowledge of the ancient literature of Wales 
L'ntitles his opinion to particular notice, observes, that this imaginary race were an¬ 
ciently supjMised to be the mmes of those Druids, who were neither of sutticient 
purity for a celestial abode, nor of sufilcieat depravity for the society of infernals, on 
which account they remained otf earth until the day of final retribution, when they 
were to be transferred to a superior stale of existence. Canibro-Briton, Vol. 1. jiage 
_ Kofe. 
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there, day end night; and there are 
abundance of bonest^ sober people, 
who have heard them; but after the 
discovery of the great one, they were 
heard no more. When 1 began to 
work at Llwyn Llwy4» they worke»l 
so fresh there for a ocmsiderable time, 
that they frightened away some young 
workmen. This was when we were 
driving levels, and before we had got 
any ore; but when we came to the 
ore, they then gave over, and I heard 
no more of them. These are odd as¬ 
sertions, but tlicy are certainly facts, 
although we cannot and do not pre¬ 
tend to account for them. We have 
now (October 1754) very good ore 
at Llwyn Llwyd, where the Knock-' 
ers were heard to work; but they 
have now yielded up the place, and 
are no more heard. Let who will 
laugli; we have the greatest reason 
to rejoice, and thank tlie Knockers^ 
or rather God, who sends us these 
notices.’* 

The most remarkable, but not dm 
most peculiar superstition, which we 
have next to notice, is that concern¬ 
ing what were called Holy ^V^ells. 
Of these, Wales could boast of seve¬ 
ral; four of which, namely, St.Wine- 
fred's, St. Tegla's, St. Elian’s, and 
St. Dwynwen’s, had attained a de¬ 
cided pre-eminence over the others ; 
and of these four, that of St. Wiiic- 
fred’s, at Holywell, in Flintshire, 
was by far the most esteemed, Wc 
ore inclined to believe that the mi¬ 
raculous legendary origin of this 
well has contributed, in no small 
tlegree, to its sup[H)sed su{)eriority. 
Winefreda, a devout and beautiful 
virgin, of noble descent, was beloved 
by a prince named Caradoc, who, 


finding her inexorable to the morr* 
gende pleadings of a lover, added 
force to his entreaties; but the fair 
Winefreda fled from him towards a 
neighbouring church, whither the 
other members of her family bad re¬ 
tired to pray. Before sh|i.VeAched 
the sanctuary, Caradoc ov^took her, 
and struck off her head. This, like 
an elastic ball, bounced into the 
church and proceeded up one of 
the aisles to the altar, wnere her 
wondering friends were assembled at 
their devotions. St. Bcuno, who was 
fortunately in the church, and who 
was, as the legend express's it, a 
favourite of the Almighty, snatclud 
up the head, and joining it to t])e 
body, it was, to the utmost delight 
and suimrise of all present, instantly 
reunited, the place of separation being 
only marked by a milk-white line 
encircling the neck. Caradoc dropped 
down lifeless on the spot where he 
liad perpetrated tlie atrocious deed ; 

and,” says the legend, ‘‘ it was not 
rightly known whether the earth 
opened to receive his impious carcase, 
or whether his master, the devil, car¬ 
ried it off.” Away, however, it went, 
and was seen no more. W'inefreda 
survived her decapitation about fif¬ 
teen years; and having, towards the 
latter end of diat time, received the 
veil from St. Elerius, at Gwytheriii, 
in Denbighshire, she died abbess of 
that monastery, bequeathing to pos¬ 
terity a well, whicn sprung up on 
the very spot where her head fell, 
and which still exhibits, through the 
beautiful transparency of its pellucid 
waters, the pure blood of the sinless 
virgin, in dark spots on the stony 
floor of the fountain f. 


• A bell Ijelonging to this church was christened, with the usual formality, in 
honour of Winefreda. ** 1 cannot learn the names of the good gossips,” says Mr 
i^nnrat, ** who, as usual, were doubtlessly rich persons. On the ceremony, they 
au laid hold of the rope, bestowed a name on the bell, and the priest, sprinkling it 
with holy water, baptised it in the name of the Father, &c. &c. He then clothed ii 
with a fine garment; after which, the gossips gave a grand feast, and made ^eat 
presents, which the priest received, in behalf of the bell. Thus blessed, it was en- 

^wed with great powers: allayed (on being rung) all storms, diverted the thunder¬ 
bolt, and drove away the devil!” ^ 


+ The following Monkish memorial of this event has been preserved by Gale: 

Ad Basingwerk fons oritur Ut Cambri® suffidot. 

Qui satis vulgu dicitur, JSgri qui dant rogamina 

Lt tantis buUis scaturit Repwtant medicamina. 

Quod mox, injecta, rcjicit. Kupro guttatos lapides 

1am magnum fiumcn procreat In scatebris rcpcrics, 
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Alter the death of ^rinefreda, the 
vcf^ters of the well became celebrated 
fof their miraculous virtues: they 
were almost as sanative as those oif 
the t>ool of Bethesda^ and extended 
their salutary influence to both man 
uinl Iw^at: '' oinnes languores^" ob¬ 
serves old writer^ tam in homi- 
nibus quani in pecoribus (utlegendee 
verba nabent) sanare/' Drayton af¬ 
firms that no dog could be drowned 
in it; and the votive crutches, bar¬ 
rows, and other uncouth ofierings, 
which are still to be seen pendant on 
the well, remain as incontrovertible 
proofs of the cures which the waters 
liavc performed. We can readily 
account for the credulous reliance 
which was so implicitly placed upon 
the efficacy of a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Well of St. Winefred. Poi»c 
Martin the Fifth, in the reign of 
Henry die Fifth, furnished the 
neighbouring Abbey of IJaaingwcrkc 
with pardons and indulgeiicios, to 
sell to the devotees. These were rc- 
iicw'e<l again in the reign of Queen 
Mary, by the interest of Thomas 
Cioldwell, bishop of St. Asaph, who 
fled into Italy on the accession of 
Elizabeth, ivfultitudes of offerings 
flowed ill ; and the monks received 
tangible marks of gratitude from 
such as had received benefit by their 
intercession with the virgin. 

I'he resort of pil^ms, of late 
years, to these jFonfanalia, has con¬ 
siderably decreased," observes Mr 
Pennant; " the greatest number is 
from Lancashire. In the summer, 
a few are still to be seen up to their 
chins in water, deep in devotion, or 
performing a number of evolutions 
round the polygonal well. This ex¬ 
cess of piety has cost several persons 
their lives ; and few people of rank 
now condescend to honour the foun¬ 
tain with their presence. A crown¬ 
ed head, in the last age, dignified 
the place with a visit. The poor in¬ 
fatuated prince, who lost three king¬ 
doms for a mass, paid his respects to 
St. IV'inefrt'd on the 29th of August 
J 6H(i, and received, as the rcwai^ of 


his piety, a present of the very cAe- 
mise in which hiBgreat-grandmolher, 
Mary Stuart, lost her head, lie 
gave, in his progress tluough the 
country, as marks of favour and es¬ 
teem, golden rings, with his hair 
plait^, breath a crystal. The ma¬ 
jority of devotees, at the present day, 
consist of the fair sex, attracted hi¬ 
ther to commemorate tlic thieatenetl 
martyrdom of Winefreda, as those of 
the East did the death of the Cyprian 
favourite. 

Whose aiuiuul wouiul, iniT..ebanon, allur'd 
Thu Syrian damsels to deploru liis fate 
In woeful ditties, all the sununer's da^ : 
While smooth Adonis, from his native 
rock. 

Ran puqjle to the sea, supixis'd with 
blood 

Of Thammuz, yearly wounded. 

We know of no medicinal virtiii's 
which can be attributed to the wa¬ 
ters of St- Winefred's Well, beyond 
those appertaining to any <ither cold 
bath ; and now that sense and rea¬ 
son are becoming daily more exten¬ 
sively difihsed tlirougbout the king¬ 
dom, all the silly credulity engen¬ 
dered by a bi^tted priesthood will 
skulk under their benign influence, 
and the minds and actions of the 
vulgar will be no longer swayed by 
the fantastical and illusive fables of^ 
former ages. 

The other wells, in addition to the 
customary virtues of such platx’s, 
possess others more exclusively }>e- 
culiar to them- Thus, that of St. 
Tegla is famed for the cure of 
epilepsy, by the performance of the 
following ceremony: 

Patients in epilepsy washed in the 
well, and having made an ofiering 
of a few pence, are to walk thrice 
round the well, and thrice repeat 
the Lord's Prayer. The ceremony 
never begins till after sunset. If the 
patient 1^ a male, be offers a cock ; 
if a female, a hen. This fowl is to 
be carried in a basket, first round 
the well, and then into the church¬ 
yard, where the ceremony of saying 


In signum sacri sanguinis 
Quern Vesefued^ virginis 
Guttur trunciUuin fuderat. 
Qui scelus hoc patraverat, 

Ac nati ac iieputuli 


Latrant ut canum catuli, 

Donee sonette sufiVagium 
Posc'unt ad hunc fonticulum. 

Vel ad urbem Salcpur 
Ubi quiescit hodic. 

Gak*s Scrip. Voh III. p, 1 !»0. 
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the- Lord's Prayer is to be repeated. the said Edward Pierce’* was silly 
The TOtient must then enter the enough to do, as well as to accom* 
chnrra^and get under the communion pany the arch enchanter to the wcll^ 
tahlci where putting a Bible under where several superstitious ceremo* 
his head, and being covered with a nies were performed, to the no snsall 
carpet, or cloth, beig'to't^st till break satisfaction of both parties; and the 
of day; and thus^ having made a ignorant dupe returned iiom^^ith 
further offering eff nxpence, and a full persuasion that his *OTairs, 
leaving the fowl in the church, he which had been long going cross/* 
may depart. If the fowl dies, the would thenceforward be in a more 
disorder is supposed to be transferred prosperous state than ever. Deceived 
to the bird, and the cure effected. in this, however, he brought the of- 
But as this well is celebrated for fender to justice, and the said John 
producing a salutary effect; that of Edwards” was rewarded for his in- 
St. Elian, near Bettws Abergelly, in genuity, by an imprisouiucnt of 
Denbighshire, is equally notoriousfor twelve months t. 
possessing an opposite influence. It St. Dwynwen’s Well was in the 
IK not merely an opinion, but a Arm- very zenith of its attraction about 
ly-rooted belief among the peasantry, the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
that if any one be put into the wctl^ tury. Here,’* says an eminent 
as they call it, he will be afflicted Welsh antiquary, ** were constant 
with any malady or misfortune wax lights kept at the tomb of this 
which his enemy may desire *. “ I Virgin saint, where all pei'sons in 
will put you into St. Elian's Well, hve applied for a remedy, and which 
and have revenge of you," said a brought vast profit to the monks.*' 
choleric mountaineer to Mr Pen- Dwynwen, indeed, was as famous 
nant, in return for some trifling of- among the Britons, in aflkirs of this 
fence ; and it was only so lately as nature, as Venus ever was among the 
April 18V(), that a person of the Greeks and Romans; and we can 
name of John Edwards, of the pa- easily imagine what a multitude of 
rish of Northop in Flintshire, was votaries flocked to her shrine. At 
tried at the Great Sessions, for de- the same time, we must be permitted 
frauding one Edward Pierce, of to doubc the efficacy of her power, 
Llandyrnog, in Denbighshire, of fif- as far as regarded^the satisfying of 
teen Bnillings, under the pretence (to all her supplicants. Love (experti lo- 
borrow the classical language of the quimur) is a destructive and an in¬ 
indictment,) ** that the said Edward curable malady. It sets the heart 
Pierce was put i/tio Fynnon EUan, aching so delicately, as Kilmalwck 
(Elian’s Well,) and that some great says in the play, that there’s no tak- 
cvil and misfortune would in conse- ing a wink of sleep for the pleasure of 
qucnce befal the said Edward Pierce; the pain ; and we shall be always 
and that he, the said John Edwards, sceptical, as to tlie efficacy of a pil- 
could avert the said evil and mis- grimage to the shrine of St. Dwyn- 
fortune, by taking him, the said Ed- wen. The palsy it might cure, and 
ward Pierce, out of the said well, the leprosy, and the gout, and the 
if he, tlie said Edward Pierce, would rheumatism, and even the epilepsy, 
pay unto the said John Edwards or any other bodily infirmity—but 
the sum of fifteen shillings." - This as for Ityve —Oh ! never! never! 

* The following was the mode usually adopted to cfTcct this Neur the well re¬ 
sided some worthless and infamous woman, who officiated as priestess. 'J'u her, the 
person who wished to inflict the curse applied, and for a trifling sum slic registered * 
in a book, kept for the purpose, the name of the person upon whose head the male¬ 
diction was to falL A pin was then dropped into the well, in the name of the victim, 
and the report that such a one had been thus put into the well soon reai-lu'd the ears 
of the devoted person. If the individual were a person of a credulous disix>8xUon, the 
idea, like that of the Indian Obi, soon preyed upon his spirits, and at length termi¬ 
nated in his destruction ; for the poor unhappy object fflned himself to death, unless 
a timely reconciliation should .take {dace ^weent be parties, in which case the 
priestess, for'^a fee, erased the name fVom her book, and took iheptHpr wretch out oj 
the rcrlL 

f C'ambro Britain, Vol. IH. p. 203, Note. ‘ ^ 
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llilhrrto we have treated of au- 
porsthioiis not absolutely peculiar 
10 \V'‘aleK: indeed it is a difficult 
matter to limit the extension of 
credulity, particularly when the na- 
tioji anmng which it was originally 
eiJgendflfepd mixes freely with a 
ii(*iglibourinp; people. Hence Fairies 
and Holy M^ells are, perhaps, as a- 
bundant in England as they are in 
trales, however various may be their 
attributes and general character. But 
we question whether the delusion 
which we are about to mention has 
yet found its way beyond the Mar¬ 
ches : we allude to the melancholy 
apparition of the Canwytlan Cyrphy 
or corpse candles. In many ^rts of 
Wales, more especially at St. David's 
in Pembrokeslure, the death of an 
individual is supposed to be announ- 
ved by the appearance of a light, 
somewhat like that of a candle, which 
moves about from place to place in 
the vicinity of the house iu which 
the (loomed person is residing. Some¬ 
times it proceeds in the direction of 
the church-yard, and frequently it 
appears in the hand of the spectre of 
the person whose fate it foretells. 
We have in vain endeavoured to as¬ 
certain the origin of this supersti¬ 
tion *; and our inquiries have been 
somewhat ui-gent on this point, fur 
we remember being very powerfully 
affected, many years ago, by the ap¬ 
pearance of a corpse candle near a 
house which soon afterwards lost 


one of its best beloved and dearest 
inhabitants. We arc not either of a 
weak or credulous disposition, but 
it has often occurred to us, that 
there is something more than mere 
fancy in the appearance of ghosts, 
and other supmatural warnings. 
Several facts have been recorded— 
and we ourselves could relate more 
than one—which are well calculated 
to stagger the scepticism of the strong¬ 
est-minded person; and we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that all the 
coincidences with which we are ac¬ 
quainted can have sprung from a 
weak or a distemperea imagination. 
One reason assigned for the appear¬ 
ance of supernatural beings, and a 
powerful reason we must acknowledge 
It to be, is the anxious love of Ih^u- 
vidence for our individual welfare. 
Nobody can dispute the universal so¬ 
licitude for our well-being and hap¬ 
piness, which is so palpably per¬ 
ceptible in all the works and wonders 
of the Deity, and which has bi'cn 
so beautifully advocated, by one of 
our earliest and most virtuous poets. 

And i^: there care in Heaven ? and in 
there love 

f M heavenly spirits to these creatures* base, 
That may compassion of their evils move it 
I'here is: else much more metehed were 
the case 

Of men than beasts. Jlut oh, th’ cx(;ecd« 
inji^ grace 

Of highest God! that loves his crea¬ 
tures so, 


* The following has been suggested by the Rev. Peter Roberts. The Jock-a- 
lantern, or Will-o’-thc-wisp, he says, is known to arise from a i>ccuUar gas, or it 
iiiiMure of gasses, which proceed from the earth, mostly where coal alx)unds, and 
.irc phosphoretic, and kindled by atmospheric air, or tlie breath. In the latter case, 
tiu’ Will-o'-the-wisp appears to pre<x’de the |)Grson, being sustained by his breath. 
'riio corpse candle ap[)ears to be precisely in the same way kindled, and directed in 
Its course, and probably arises from the effluvia of a liody already in an incipient slate 
' *1 |)utrescence. It would, therefore, be worthy of philosophical observation, whether, 
lien it does appear, it cannot always l>c traced to a body in such a state. In caaes of 
t •inccr, a halo Ims, in more than one instance, been seen uK ond the head of the 
piUicnt, when at the pnint of de.ith, which is justly tu be utiril)Uted to bUch a cause : 
•Old, in bke manner, other phenomena ))cciiUar to such a time, may be rationully ac« 
* oLiirted foi ; sueli a±. the 1)irds of prey dapping their wings ugainst the windows, they 
hi'iiig attracted by Mu' elfiuvia—4ind the ringing of bells in the house, probably occa- 
loiu'd by the extnvntioii of some electric principle after death, w'hen putrescence 
(oinnichccs. 

There is imntlicr foreiunner of death, which has sonictimes appeared in South 
'V'alcs, before the decease of some person of note, namely, a coffin and burial train, 
l>’"< ceiling from the house in the dead of the night, towards the cl)urch-yard. Soitie- 
iiiiir. a hearse and iiinnrning-coachc.s form the cavalcade, moving in gloomy sih nee, 
‘M'l with the most niciUodical regularity. Not a footstep is heard, as they move along, 
cii| the terrors of the persons wjio happen to see them are soon communicated to all 
**'«* neighbnuring pcHsantiv. W^.s Lcar'n idea of ^hoih/^ u ifoop ot hotsc with f<‘lt 
k»:';:^cs‘lcd ]iy a Kno'vlcdg* of liilj bUperslzUon ‘f 
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And his works with mercies doth cm* 
brscc« 

I'hat blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked —to serve Ins 

wicked foe- .f- ' ' 

How oft do bdvi'ers leave, 

come to succoUt us, tii'at succour want! 
I low oft do they with golden pUitons cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends, to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly 
word, ' 

And their bright squadrons round about 
us plant, 

And all for love, and nothing for reward: 
Oh, why should heavenly God to men have 
such regard ? 

• Faerie QucenCy Cant, viiu 

Hut we must bring this rambling 
article to a conclusion. Before we do 
so, however, wc should mention, that 
the superstitious creed of thd Welsh 
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comprises a sturdy belief in the ex¬ 
istence of all the more common kinds 
of supernatural beings, such as 
ghosts, goblins, witches, “ black spi¬ 
rits and white, red spirits and grey, 
with all their trumpery.” Wq should 
observe, also, that the constfMt com¬ 
munication which now Exists be¬ 
tween the English and the Welsh, 
is gradually weaning the mountain¬ 
eers from many of their ancient cus¬ 
toms and superstitions; and a pe¬ 
riod, perhaps, may arrive, when all 
their strange and extravagant ideas of - 
the delusions which wc have describ¬ 
ed will cease to exist, and when tlie 
mere traditional remembrance of such 
fantasies will only remain to amuse 
the inmates of the masani’s cottage 
during die long and dreary winter 
nights. H> 
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Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre. Beattie* 


MR KDITOU, 

Youb Magazine, containing the 
first number of the Harum-Scarum 
Club, arrived here only a few days 
a^, and has excited an interest 
wliich has thrown every other topic 

conversation in the back-ground. 
Our Librarian assures me there has 
not been such a fleraand for any book 
since the publication of Kenilworth 
and the Queen's Trial. In defiance 
of the Library Regulations, it has 
been handed about, and carried by 
some f^ntlemen, in their (lockets, 
when they went to dine or sup with 
friends who were not subscribers, 
where it never failed to give relish to 
the desert, and add flavour to the 
Olenlivet, for we drink no Parlia¬ 
ment whisky in this quarter. I bad 
occasion to call last night on Bailie 
Langliead's widow, who, after our 
business was discussed, said, Now, 
Sir, ye maun sit still, an' pree my 
bottle, and tell me about this Maga¬ 
zine, that's putting the hale town in 
a steer. 1 saw it into the gainer’s 
hand, an’ havena seen a book sae 
sud^ed and curfufflcd sin' mygude- 
inah^^hat’s awa' carried the Rights 
<>* Man iu bis oxter pouch, after the 
King's proclamation forbade folk to 
read it; for he hail never heard a 
cheep about it before. Jt was a dear 
bulk tliat to hill), for he gae the 


scamp wha brought it a new coat of 
Yorkshire pepper-an'-sa't mixture, 
on credit, an' the chap ran aff the 
country soon after, for fear o’ being 
sent to Buttony Bay. Syne there 
began sic a hUbub an' halliballoo, 
about sedition an’ discction to Go¬ 
vernment, that the gudeinan, wha 
was ettling to be Bailie at the first 
election, grew unco eerie about it; 
an’ ac ni^t, after supper, shot Tam 
Paine between the ribs o' the chim- 
ley, saying, wi' a laugh, * I’m no tin- 
first wha have clappit their thumb 
upo' their principles for a snug post, 
an' I’ll no be the hindmost.” It 
was an unco time that. Sir. 

But, like a minister of my acquain¬ 
tance, on the first Sunday after par¬ 
tridge-shooting begins. Pm wander¬ 
ing from my text; or, as some of his 
parishioners say, like to tytic the 
thread o’ my discourse. Well, my 
text was The Jlaruin-Scarutn Gluh. 
and the head under considcratioti 
was your Magazine, which, were I 
to iUustrate by what it has produceil 
here, 1 could fill a sheet before en¬ 
tering on the practical improvemenr 
However, at present 1 shall only a<ld 
that Peter Bell, our bookseller, ot 
whom you will hear more byand-hy. 
infoniiV me, that he lias received or- 
ders for half-u-dozcn copier, to ht 
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continued till countermanded. I come 
now to other concerns, which come 
lioine to our business and our bo¬ 
soms.’' The literary taste nursed, I 
might say begotten, by our Dominic, 
nlitix Democritus, has produced not a 
pn^teiiders to criticism among our 
beaux ; we have also a Blue-Stock¬ 
ing (’ot^e, the members of whicli 
club a penny a-week each, for La 
licllr Asscmhhv and The Ladt^'x Jlfa- 
mixinv. From this you will readily 
believe, that the Harum-Scarum Club 
]aeces have been read with no ordi¬ 
nary inUirest, and criticised, if not 
with impartiality, at least with keen 
scrutiny; for I have observed, Mr 
Fditor, that our knowledge of an 
author iniluences our opinion of his 
productions, even in spite of our¬ 
selves- The young ladies arc in 
raptures with the '' Evening Walk 
while the Uas Bleus, who are gene¬ 
rally of that class which we denomi¬ 
nate Spinsters* (for I think nhl maid 
is an ungenerous and ill-natured ap- 
])eIlation,) arc not less delighted with 
The Muses;” and I am told the 
Lady President, who was a blooming 
belle when Britain acknowledged the 
independence of Amtu'ica, can repeat 
the whole by heart; she has already 
had the author at tea, and 1 believe 
he will liave a hearty welcome, from 
one or other of tl;^ coterie, any 
night for months to come, if inclined 
to favour them with his company. 

To parody a common, but coarse, 
proverb, “ 1 t’s a silly town tliat there's 
neither Whig nor Tory in,” we have 
both; and if their arguments arc 
sometimes weak, their language is 
violent. I am told that your Whigs 
and Tories in Edinburgh, whatever 
they may feel, heliave with gcntle- 
mnn-like politeness to each other; 
while ours are perpetually at sni^)- 
snap, whenever politics is the theme. 
'Phe pebble on the sliorc, which 
mingles with a thousand others, is 
polislied by the fliix and reflux of 
the waves; while our politicians may 
he‘compared to the flint and steel in 
niy landlady's tiiiderbox, which, al¬ 
though seldom used, never fail of 
producing Are when brought into 
eollision, and, instead of polishing 
each other, exhibit new asperities on 
their respective surfaces. 1 beg your 
pardon, Mr Editor, for again digress¬ 
ing, which, although (juitc in cha- 
vor. xni. 


racter, as a member of the Harum- 
Scarum Club, may not suit so well 
with your columns. For the reasons 
already mven, ** The Congress of 
Verona** has rekindled the fire whicli 
for sometime past lay dormant. The 
verses are praised and censured in 
the same company; but Dr Tell is a 
man of independent mind, and hears 
both unnfbved. The present aspect 
of affkirs in Spain gives the Ultras 
an opportunity of throwing some oi' 
his own couplets in his teeth. Lata 
night,one of them addressed him, in 
a sneering tone, saying, “ Well, 
Doctor, the French are still in Spain ^ " 
To which he replied, in the wonls 
of the soothsayer to Ciesar, '' Ay, 
Sir, tlie ides of March arc coinc; but 
th^ are not yet past.” 

I now proceed to relate the occur¬ 
rences of the evening when our Club 
was constituted, and send you copies 
of the other Addresses, int lie order 
in which they were delivered. 

The first I have now to rcconi, 
being the fourth in the order of the 
night, was from a gentleman who 
had passed the early and most de¬ 
lightful part of his life in the coun¬ 
try, in the respectable, and generally 
happy situation of a fanner, and was 
lucky enough to sell his lease, for a 
large sum, at the period when every 
landlord was dreaming of rents con¬ 
tinuing to rise ad injiniiumf and 
every tenant of being a country laird, 
with Esquire appended to liis name. 
He of whom 1 wrltb, hod conic to 
reside in town, with his daughter as 
housekeeper, having lost his wife, 
which, it is believed, was one weighty 
reason for his leaving the farm. His 
mind was far more cultivated than 
those of the class to which he lie- 
longcd are generally found to be. 
He had been an accurate observer of 
the various operations of Nature, 
witliout neglecting the more import¬ 
ant study of the human heart, llcad- 
ing and gardening were now almost 
his daily exercises and ciijoymcuu, 
including the evening hours spent in 
the society of a few intimate friends, 
of whom the Dominic is at the head. 
When he rose up to recite the fol- 
fowing stauaas, he stated, that al¬ 
though he had written them, con 
atnore^ on a subject dear to hh llcart, 
yet they had been hastily composi*d 
for the occasion, without rcvisal; 

Z 
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and if tliey were found worthy of 
the company’s approbation, he might 
BubsequentW render them more de¬ 
serving of their notice. He then, in 
a solemn but pleasing tone, with 
something of a md^choly cadence, 
repeated— 

The Ploughmans Death nnd Buriah 

In numbers soft and werm, in youthful fire, 
The Fanner’s Ingle flow’d in Doric 
strain; 

But softer, sweeter far the magic lyre, 
When Nature taught her bairn, on Coila’s 
plain, 

To sing theCottar and liis youngling train ; 

The thrifty miiher, garrulous and kind. 
The blushing maiden and the bashful 
swain, 

The father’s love with counsel sage 
combin’d, 

His pray’r and song of praise, and hum¬ 
ble, licav’award mind. 

Alas! the mighty minstrel’s talc is tauld. 
His warbling lyre hangs silent and un¬ 
strung ; 

Dissolv’d in death, his glowing heart is 
cauld. 

Clos’d his bright e’e, and mute his 
tuneful tongue, 

Whose song of rural bliss symphonious 
rung. 

I fain would touch a sad but kindred 
string, 

And sketch a rural theme os yet unsung, 
Though rude the hand that o’er tlic 
chords 1 fling; 

But laigh the muse maun flee, with 
moulted, flutt’ring wing. 

Thechatt’ringsparrow,hovering in thcair. 
May imp the woodlark smuing in the 
sky; 

Presumptuous, he the eagle’s track may 
dare, 

Althougir his fate forbids to rise so high; 
1’he tiny wren across the brake may fly, 
And, chirping, twitter on the birkeii 
spray. 

Above the stream that murmurs softly by, 
Where Philomela flour’d her melting 
lay: 

We hail the twinkling star, when set the 
orb of day. 

And he whose heart, like mine, delights 
to rove, 

With fund remembrance, o’er the rural 
scene, 

By ^tting humie, down the bccchen 
grove, 

On lirnom-cbid lirae, brown heath, or 
daisied green. 


Perhaps in converse with his lovely Jean, 

With bright black e’e, an’ cheek lile 
morning fair. 

When busy Memory whisjxjrs what has 
l)ccn, 

May in my song past joys and sorrows 
share ; 

Nor harshly blame the Muse, though 
she linger tlierc. 

The gloamin* sheens willi streaks of gow - 
den light, 

Grim Winter’s frosty breath forgets iw 
blaw. 

And lessens daily, to the ploughman'.-- 
sight, 

SclithuiHon’s sheeted wreaths of drifted 
siunv; 

The birks are budding bonny in Ibe slinw. 

Blithe gowans glinting on the green¬ 
sward Ica^ 

Glen, biinU, an* brae, the i»riinrose busk: 
fu’ braw. 

And to its l>osoin wooes the cidcnl bee. 

As lightsome Spring returns, to glad the 
heart and c’e. 

The lamb luups lightly on the flow’ry 
green, 

Before the sun has drunk the morning 
dew; 

The laverock carols softly, Uiough un¬ 
seen. 

Aloft, and lost amidst the ether blue; 

The farmer sliilks in sheet of snaw-white 
hue; 

Behind him whi&tle.s blithe the hnrrow- 
boy: t 

Is there w’ho caii the gladsome scene re« 
view. 

See Nature's smile, and Labour’s blit lie 
employ. 

And still his heart refuse to join the ge¬ 
neral joy ? 

Yes; there is one cannot the pleasure 
share, 

Whose plough lies rusting in the stub¬ 
ble field; 

Who pines and shivers in the vernal aii ; 

Who once could guide the plough, the 
sickle wield; 

But now he sighs to see his glclieun- 
lill’d; 

For .sickness warns him of apjiroacli- 
ing doom; 

He feds that he must to the conqueror 
yield; 

No mure for him Spring sheds her ge¬ 
nial bloom. 

And Summer suns maun sheen above bis 
grassy tomb: 

And while be seeks to fix his heart on 
high. 

With humble hope is to his fate re¬ 
sign’d ; 
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YH Nature in his l)osom prompts the 

sir'll 

0\'] tliose he loves, and now maun 
!(‘avc tx^hincl; 

A thf»usat)d anx-ious thoughts rush o^er 
• *his n»in(i; 

'i’he hnaband and the father round his 
heart ’ 

Slili closely cling, with tendercst ties en- 
IwinM; 

] le turns his head lu hide the tears tliat 
start; 

Though not afrai<l to die, *tis pain with 
these to part. 

11c still could lean upon his daughter’s 
arm. 

And she would lend him, at the noon¬ 
tide hour, 

When April suns were shining saft and 
warm, 

And gently scat him in the woodbine 
bow’r ; 

While he would gnae upon this budding 
flow’r. 

Then fondly sighing, pness her inither’s 
hand, 

In .silence musing on the tyrant’s t)ow’f, 
Whose stroke will snap the dear do¬ 
mestic band, 

Whom cunning cannot charm, nor skill, 
nor power withstand. 

’Twos thus, one nioni^ he thought, and 
bigliM, and smil’d, 

When clouds were flitting lightly o’er 
the sun, 

ilc rais’d his e’e, with look serenely mild, 
And said, 1 feel my race is nearly 
run, 

Though Nature shrinking, still the stroke 
would .slum, 

Would fondly still the parting hour 
prolong; 

Hut Heaven h: just—and let His will be 
. done— • 

lie will not—cannot do His creature 
wrong, 

Although 1 grieve to leave whom 1 have 
lov’d so long! 

Bui now, mctiiinks, ’twere wise to bid 
, farewell, 

Krc } am summon’d to iny dying Ijcd; 

lire Death, relentless, storm tiie citadel, 
His icy lingeis on my bosom spread, 

When parch’d niy lips—|>erhups my rea¬ 
son fled, 

When ncighijours throng, and friends 
stand weeping by, 

Or smooth the pillow- for my wcaiy head, 
Or watch to Iicar the last expiring 
sigh • 

That sna|)s the filmy thread/ and rends 
the tender tie. 


Yes, I would fain behold each beauteous 
face, 

While yet the tide of life niy boso m 
warms; 

My Mary’s lip press with a last embrace ; 

Again behold my childreu’s growing 
channs. 

And fondly ibid them in a father’s arms; 

And ere I w'rithe beneath the killing 
dart, 

Ere fainting Nature feels its dread alarms, 

Would counsel, xoinfort to you all im¬ 
part, 

Wipe every vvatery e’e, and soothe each 
sorrowing heart.” 

The cv’ning sun hung o'er the mountains 
hie, 

They placed the ploughman in his easy 
chair; 

New lustre lighted up Iris languid e'e, 

His brow, besprent with thin and lyart 
hair, 

Rose fill] and broad—betray’d no cark. 
ing core; 

A hectic glow’d U])on lus wrinkled 
cheek. 

So thin, his smile nae longer dimpled there; 

The shadedhunbeom,through the misty 
reek, 

F ell softly on a face serenely mild and meek. 

It was a sad and solemn sight, to see 

The parting scene of friends so fondly 
dear; 

The father leaning on the mither’s knee. 

The haims around in semicircle near; 

In every e’e a bright and tremhling tear; 

And there was one, whom love hiul 
hither Icil, 

Nor son, norbrilher—yet no stranger here; 

Whose lieart with theirs in kindred 
sorrow bled, 

And long’d to drink the tears the bloom¬ 
ing daughter shed. 

His glist’ning e’e the auld man slowly 
rais’d. 

While Mary's hand in his was fondly 
press’d, 

On those around in solemn silence gaz’d, 

With strong emotion struggling in his 
breast; 

He brush’d a tear, that would not be 
suppress’d, 

Look’d round the circle, on each dear 
lov’d child. 

And calmly thus the mournful throng 
address’d, 

In accents solemn, but benignly mild, 

As erst, in youthful love, he on his Mary 
smil’d: 

“ Dear Mary, wc have lang and fondly 
lov’d; 

Our wedded life has been a summci 

day; 
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Our pleasures many, and, if cares m'c 
proved, 

Yet they, like morning clouds, soon 
passMaway; 

Then safter seem'd to shm tbctsunnyray, 

As ve have often men the passing 
show’r 

Refresh the fields, make Nature look more 

gay» 

With richer licauties clothe the bios* 
som’d flowV, 

And sweeter firagrance breathe around 
our woodbine bow*r» 

We’ve sail’d along a smooth and sum* 
raer sea. 

And seldom thought how rapid was the 
stream ; 

Enjoy’d the scene, and talk’d of bliss to 
be; 

And while we bask’d in Love's meri¬ 
dian beam, 

Forgot that we maun meet bis parting 
gleam; 

Maun hear the fatal breakers round us 
roar, 

And wHuken from our short, but pleasing 
dream: 

That hour is come—and 1 maun go 
before, 

To bid my Mary hail! upon a happier 
shore- 

“ Yes, we have seen our sunny moments 
glide, 

While love forbade to tent their rapid 
flight; 

But sublunary bliss will never bide; 

The langcst, happiest day, maun dose 
in night; 

Vet is our gloomin’ calm, and cloudless 
light; 

Although the night be lang, the dark¬ 
ness deep, 

They are the barfa^gers of morning bright, 

When we shall wauken from our silent 
sleep. 

Where light for ever shines, and love for¬ 
gets to weep. 

‘■‘Ye olive plants, which have our union 
crown’d, 

I need not say that all are fondly dear; 

Although our parting must your bosoms 
w^ound. 

Suppress the sigh, and wipe the boot¬ 
less tear; 

But calmly listen, with attentive ear: 

I would not speak to give your young 
hearts pain; 

Yet, oh ! a father’s jwirting counsels hear, 

Anil Heaven forfend that I should 
s]x:ak in vain! 

.Slill bear them in your mind, still in youi 
heart retain. 


'J’he dawn uf Wisdom is, to fear the 
Lord, 

Who marks your goings out and com¬ 
ings in; 

And be His grace and guidance still iin- 
plor’d, , * 

To keep your footsteps from'Shc paths 
of sin; 

For perfect happiness is peace within. 

Unknown to those by headlong pas¬ 
sions driven; 

But, oh ! my Mrns, your course betimes 
begin. 

With humble hearts, and pray that 
grace be given, 

Your passions still to rein, and fix your 
trust in Heaven* 

‘‘ For, oh! my children, ever bear in 
mind 

That man is weak, and mortal flesh is 
frail, 

His heart to vice and vanity inclin’d. 

And in the world temptations oft assail; 

And sometimes o’er the wise resolve pre- 
vai4 

With him w'ho leans upon his strength 
alone; 

And such, too late, their confidence bewail, 

Their heedless folly bitterly bemoan; 

Seed scatter’d to the winds, or on the 
waters sown! 

“ Though Pleasure sheds her most seduc¬ 
tive charms 

To win the wcaAhy to her saft cmbractv 

She can decoy tlie rustic to her arms, 

And lure the peasant onward in the 
chace; 

Who lags at last, still distanced in the 
race; 

Her path» ure many^ all with snares 
beset; 

New beauties blushing on her changing 
face. 

To ride, shoot, game, drink, swear, and 
run in debt, 

/Sid last, though far from least, i» 
woman’s witching net. 

“ Oh! then beware of Pleasure’s syren 
smiles, 

For they are safler than the summer 
morn; 

Her glamour many a simple heart l>e- 
guiles; 

Soon fade her llow’rs, but shiirply 
stings her tliorn ; 

Lost friends, reproach, disgrace, ami 
public scorn. 

And, keener still, the pang of guilt and 
shame; 

Deserted, shunn’d, her victim pines for¬ 
lorn, 

With few to pity, man^ still tfi hlamt. 

Health broken, furiunc lost, tuid stain’d 
a hapless name. 
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Let not your lioura in idleness be spent; 

But never delve in Mammon’s miry 
fen; 

With honest industry be aye content. 

And always measure to your fellow 
^en, 

III word flhd deed, as you expect ogain; 

indulge not envy, midice, wrath, and 
strife ; 

Kor all are hateAil in Omniscient ken ; 

And if you wish to lead a peaceful life, 

Aye shun the gossip thrang, where clash 
and claiks arc rife.” 

Hr paus’d for breath—his full heart 
fimdly heav’d, 

And thus resumed: ** When Humour 
tells her tale, 

True Charity will aye in heart be griev’d 

That Vice and Folly in the ^gprld jire- 
vail; 

But Calumny may Innocence assail. 

And foul Heprouch may stain a spotless 
name $ 

Or should your neighbour slip, for man is 
frail. 

Oh! rather hush, tlian propagate the 
shame; 

No tender heart delights to wound ano* 
thcr’s fame. 

Let never want, and homeless, helpless 
age, 

Unheeded pour thi^ plaint—In vain 
implore; 

Some wanderer, in his weary pilgrimage, 

Perhaps may leave a blessing at your 
door; 

Alms to the needy will not waste your 
store. 

Nor, want reliev’d, e’er make your little 
less; 

A feeling heart will make your treasure 
more; 

Whene’er the widow and tlie orphan 
bless, 

'i'heir pray’rs will mount on hie, pour’d 
in their deep distress. 

Dear bairns, 1 leave your mithcr to 
your love, 

On Heaven and you maun be her stay 
and trust; 

\nrl if you liop:? a blessing from alxwc, 

Be kind to her, when 1 urn laid in 
dust; 

Tiic time may come, when age her mind 
may rust, 

Sickness and poverty may her betide, 

I sec your tears—they say you will—you 
must 

Be still her friends, in whom she may 
coniide, ^ 

'J'hat you will soothe licr woes, and for her 
wants provide. 


Nor tongue nor pen can to your minds 
impart 

A father’s love, a mithcr’s tender care; 

*Tis not in youth to ken a parciit'a 
hed^ 

Or read what 'Nature’s hand has writ¬ 
ten there; 

The hopes and fears that they are doom’d 
to share, 

To nurse the frame, to form the infent 
mind. 

What toils will they endure, %vbat dangers 
dare! 

The sleepless night, with love and ciwe 
combin’d, 

The pang that wrings the heart when 
children prove unkind! 

^ And be this truth aye on your minds 
imprest, 

While healtlk and youth within your 
bosoms glow, 

That age will come; this world is not your 
rest. 

You ore but strangers, pilgrims, passing 
through; 

Grasp not too fast your dearest bliss be¬ 
low ; 

For, like the snaw, ’twill melt witliin 
your grip; 

Your laughing eup may seem to overflow. 

And while you stoop the Ixdmy draught 
to sip. 

The dark decrees of Fate nmy dash it feoiii 
your Up. 

‘‘ Yet life, my bairns, is still a pleasant 
land, 

Has many a joy that man may freely 
use; 

For bounteous Heaven has dealt with li¬ 
beral hand. 

And none but fools tlic bounty would 
refuse; 

Yet though tlie banquet haply seem pnt- 
fuse. 

Of some partake, of others scarcely 
taste; 

Aye keep in mind, that they who bliss 
abuse, 

Will soonest still their stock of pica- 
sure waste ; 

The cup that’s slowly drain’d leaves aye 
the richest zest.” 

Again the peasant paus’d, and fix’d his 
e’e 

On him tvho stood by beauteous 
Ellen's side, 

Then kindly said, Young man, with 
joy 1 see 

The mutual love which Nature cannot 
hide; 

Although that blifis must be to me denied, 

To ucc you both before the altar bow, 
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To see my Ellen blush a blooming bride, 

And hear your Ups confirm tlie nuptial 
vow, 

Come, lead her to my i^nne, and take my 
blessing now ■ 

He fondly clasped her to his heaving 
breast, 

Tlie gentle pressure mode his heart ex¬ 
pand ; 

The maiden's glowing cheek his pale lip 
press’d. 

He rais’d his e’e with look benignly 
bland 

And saw the modest youth before him 
stand 

With I(M)k of love and melting tender¬ 
ness ; 

11c gently took his daughter’s trembling 
hand, 

Placed it in his, May Ileavcu unite 
and bless 

Your guileless hearts,” he said, in love 
and liappincss!” 

Again he drew his gentle Mary near, 

His |>alc lip quiver’d, dim his watery e’e, 

He fh>m her w*an cheek kiss’d the trick¬ 
ling tear, 

And said, “ Dear Mary, cease to weep 
for me; 

Hc^oice that soon my spirit shall Ije free 

Prom all this weary load of cumbering 
clay ; 

With resignation bend to Heaven’s decree; 

I hourly feel iny feeble strength detray. 

And long to sink asleep, to wake in end¬ 
less day !” 

And now before his feet the children fell. 

His hand w'as laid on every bending 
head ; 

lie kiss’d and blcss’d them nil, and bade 
farewell. 

While tears of filial tenderness wxrc 
shed; 

A passing hectic o’er his pale check Oed, 

A clammy sweat stood on his wrinkl^ 
face, 

Down droop’d his head, Oh! raise me 
11 ]),” he said, 

' And leave me not^a change must 
soon take place, 

Heforc me shadows swim, and Nature 
sinks apace 1” 

The setting sun liehind a purple cloud 

Just left a gowden streak along the sky. 

Then wrapt him in his brightly border'd 
shroud, 

Which soon was changed to crimson 
canopy ; 

But h:u k! whence comes that groan, 
that rending sigh ? 

Fnun one who ne’er shall see the morn¬ 
ing dawn; 


Whose wildcring U)ok is fix’d on vacancy j 
I'ale lalls the moonlight on the deu y 
law'n ; 

But paler was that lip, when life's Iasi 
breath was drawn. 

» A 

And all is still around the dcatjiful bed. 
The struggle’s o’er, the conqueror’s tri. 
unqih won ; 

Lone silence hovers o’er the victim’s head. 
His clay lies btill* and cold, the spirit 
down ; 

The strong map lies, by greater might 
undozie, 

His strength subdued, his dauntless 
jirou ess cow’d; 

In linen white, by maiden fingers spun. 
For in his bridal-sheet liis banes arc 
row’d, 

The sheet of nuptial love is his funereal 
dboud. 

To sooth their griefs, this family of love 
Seek comfort li-om the book oi' sacred^, 
loro; 

And raise their hearts to Him who sits 
above. 

Who, for mankind, wrath, shame, and 
siiHering bore, 

And now, their Mediator, gone before, 
That where He is, there may His ser¬ 
vants be. 

When this short scene of earthly trials 
o’er, 

W^hen lie who*Sets from sin and sor¬ 
row free. 

Shall w'ipe out every stain, llic tear from 
every c’c. 

/ nd now they sing how man is like the 

grass, 

(In Murtvr’s sweet but melancholy 
lays;) 

As shadows fly, so generations juiss; 

As falls the fading ilow’r, so man de¬ 
cays : 

They sing the shortness of our number’d 
days, 

Threescore and ten years our allotted 

Rjian ; 

Sing how inscrutable tlic Alsnighly *s v ays, 
dark and dee]) fur inortiU skill to 
scan. 

And deprecate His wrath on weak «1nd 
erring man. 

And now they kneel, in humble, heartfelt 
pray’r. 

Before the footstool of the Heav’nly 
throne; 

Their weakness and unworthiness declare, 
With thanks for Him who did for 
guilt atone ; 

And only 411 that sacred niunc alone, 

They pAiy to bear in mind their lattci 
end; 
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That He would hear and sooth the 
inouriierV moan. 

Aye he the widow’s and the ori)han’s 
fViend, 

And frranl His promiN’d grace to guide 
them to the end. 

The gcjiUlc Kllon wipes her tearful e’e, 
*^ii(lV‘t*ds her mother to a widow’d 
IkM, , 

And whispers comfort-^but it cannot be, 
Fui sleep has from her downy pillow 
Hod, 

And sighs arc heiiv’d, anil secret tears are 
shed; 

Yii though her heart has never ceas’d 
to mourn, 

IJght dreaming slumbers hover round her 
head. 

Of lihn for ever from her bosom torn, 

She walxcs to weep again, forsaken mid 
forlorn. 

Another dreary day has ling’ring pass’d, 
The sun is hitikingin the welkin dear; 

The cointi gomes—'Und she must look hot 
last 

On Ills remains, so long, so fondly dear; 

I.ike witlv.TM leaf, in lap of Autumn sere, 
She sees liiin laid witliin his narrow 
cell; 

His pale, tauld cheek licdew'd with many 
a tear, 

The parting tnhutc,on his bosom fell— 

tilie 1h>w.s her <irooping head, and sighs u 
last farewell! 

% 

No sable border’d sheet proclaims the 
tale, 

Twa frientls, in lilack, invite the neigli- 
bours round, 

Roth rich and poor, residing in the vale. 
To bear their brother to tlie hallow’d 
ground; 

And such tlieir love, that none arc absent 
h)und: 

At noon-tide hour, in Sunday’s garb 
they meet, 

Or bljic, or black, with lime and age em¬ 
brown’d ; 

A dram dtsis every guest. Qt entrance 
greet; 

Now seated in the barn, they talk, and 
drink, and cat. 

’I’bc parish miiiisler, of gentle heart, 
lV*rhaps llie widow’s lone retreat will 
seek, 

'I'hal lie may comfort to her mind impart. 
And words of hcav’nly consolation 
speak ; 

Well does he know the human heart is 
weak, 

And well aware that het’s is wounded 
sore, 


He kindly frames his words in accents 
meek. 

And guides her view to that celustiul 
shore 

Where death-divided friends shall meet 
to part no more.” 

Across the thtiefiholdf by his footsteps 
worn, 

Who nevermore that rustic floor ^hal! 
tread, 

The corpse ia softly, and in silenro boi nc; 

And now the pall is o’er the coilin 
spread; 

The widow wailing as Mic iK'Jirshishcatl; 

Her heart is full, and still to Nalure 
true, 

Again she clasps the dear dej^arted dead ; 

h'resh streaming tears the sable tiall Ik- 
dew, 

Till kindly led aw'Uy, she sobs her lust 
adieu. g|i 

Fur dmvn the vale they slowly wind along, 

Mostjmrt nmournful, melancholy tTiun; 

3’Jtougb, haply, sumo, amidst the motley 
throng, 

Will introduce discourse ill-limcd and 
vain: 

And now the crowd is blackening on the 
plain; 

And pealing slow is heard the fiincml 
bell; 

Dim through the trees api^ears the hal¬ 
low'd fane, 

That marks the sptit wlu*re death ami 
darkness dwx'il; 

And louder on the car now strikes llic 
solemn knell. 

And now, with careful feet they forward 
jiass, 

O’er nameless gra\c, and time-worn, 
moss-clad stone; 

’Midst nettles, hemlock, and tbo long rank 
grass, 

Which waves o’er many a scatteiM, 
mouldering bone: 

Such are the trophies of the tyrant’s throne, 

Whose subjects sleep in solemn sileiict* 
round. 

Where Love forgets to smile, and GriiT 
to moan; 

The rich man’s tomb v'ith lying nu^ 
ble crown’d, 

The peasant’s nameless grave beneath tlie 
grassy mound- 

Kow o’er their heads the broad plane’s 
branches wave. 

Obscure the sun, and shed a solemn 
gloom; 

Reforc them yawns the deep insatiate 
grave. 

The father’s dust dug from its dark« 
some womb; 
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room; 

And hence with man the change is no* 
ver o’er. 

In life and death, the cradle and the tomb; 

Thus waves behind impel tlic waves 
before, V; 

Till all expire in ftaftn, or sleep upon the 
shore* *>, 

With gentle care the coffin’d clay de- 
Rccnds, 

And saftly rests upon its mouldy bed; 
While dust with dust in solemn silence 
blends. 

Each tongue ia mute, uncover’d every 
head; 

Still iixM they stand, and gaze uix)n the 
dead: 

With all the sexton’s skill the grave is 
dress’d, 

A grassy with studied care is spread; 

The goUcui smiles above bis clay-cold 
breast. 

And safe the dews of even fall on his bed 
of rest. 

That spot the widow’d mother afe will seek, 

On Sundays passing to the house of 
prayer; 

Againtheteur stealo’erher wither’d cheek, 

As sad she stands, u silent mourner 
there; 

His children, ‘;oo, will to his grave repair, 

And o’er the turf in filial sorrow sigh; 
Haply, some neighbour comes their griefs 
to share. 

Or scon Uie hcod-stanc with inquiring 
eye. 

And s])ell the simple lines, that say, Pre¬ 
pare to die I” 

The blazon’d scutcheon and tho marble 
bust 

May grace the mighty in the gloomy 
pile; 

A tmphiud tomb alxivc his titled dust, 

With fulsome epitaph in lalxiur’d style: 
In high-plum’d hearse borne to the lonely 
aisle; 

But none shall o’er his mouldering ashes 
weep, 

Nor flower nor sunbeam on his grave 
shall smile; 

• Nor heir nor widow e’er disturb his 
sleep; 

Forsaken and forgot, in damp and dark¬ 
ness deep.M 

The tone in which this was dcli-i 
vered indicated that the speaker was 
impressed with his subject. Hera- 
ditus had bent his head, and it was 
alleged by some that a tear stole 
from his eye; the muscles of Demo¬ 
critus’s face evinced the interest he 


felt in the subject, and tlist heWlH 
not ill pleased with the execution ; 
Dr Tell’s features preserved an im¬ 
penetrable gravity, and no conjecture 
could be formed concerning liis opi¬ 
nion. The other candidates who had 
still to come forward were most ])to- 
bably absorbed in reflections, a^ut 
their own success. ^ 

The next caHed on was a half¬ 
pay Lieutenant, in the army, by tlu^ 
courtesy of his companions always 
styled CapUdn, as a more respectable 
fiom /lu He had served un¬ 

der Sir John I4oore,—-was in the fa¬ 
mous retreat to Corunna, and assist¬ 
ed at the obsequies of that gallant he¬ 
ro, whose memory hai^ been ungene¬ 
rously n^lected by isfnne celebrated 
pens, and illiberally, if not unjust¬ 
ly, treated by others, skilled and rea¬ 
dy enough in the encomiastic style. 
The Captain had been left heir to 
some property, part of which had 
gone to eke out the scanty pay of a 
Lieutenant, and, on Idfl return to 
Britain, in the pursuit of pleasure, as 
an equivalent for former privations; 
hence the whole was sometime ago 
exhausted. But he is of a gay, care¬ 
less disposition, with a proud sense 
of honour, savouring a little of mi¬ 
santhropy, nursed, or most probably 
begotten, tiy disappointment of pro¬ 
motion, and seeing striplings pass 
over his head. However, he continues 
to laugh at care, and with no pecu¬ 
niary resource, except his hidf-pay, 
keeps up a respectable apj^arance, 
passing his time with booxs and a 
few friends. His voice is sonorous, 
clear, and distinct, with an energy ap¬ 
proaching to vehemence, which gives 
a flne expression to his veteran and 
war-worn features- All, tJiereforc* 
listened with interest and attention, 
when, standing up, he delivered the 
following 

I’ve bother’d my brains, and expended 
much time, 

In the futile attein])t to give reason v^ith 
rhyme; 

But roses and oysters ne'er conic in one 
season; 

And such is the rase with my rhyme and 
my reason; 

And I frankly acknowledge, to me it 
seems odd, 

How some, as they ride, can make 
" Rhymes on the Road.” 
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■ i lately stcpt into our bookiieUer's shop, 

And^-to.sh(rw iny fine taste, got a-praising 

ol* Pope ; 

All! I'opc, Sir,*’ cried Bib, “ poor me¬ 
chanical elf! 

I i>r seven long years he has stood on my 

‘.peak in his style. Sir, cacli line has 
its lirothcr, 

(hie line ol' the couplet seems made for 
the other; 

IJ !*• verse is n see-saw, and wearies the 
ear, 

I I IS dnnvsy to read, and most painful to 

hear; 

'I'lie nioiiotunuus jingle to taste gives of¬ 
fence, 

The close of a couplet concluding the 
eense; 

No fine abrupt endings—no delicate blend¬ 
ing. 

The rhyme and the sense with each other 
contending; 

Bui fetter’d by rules, Sir, his muse still 
was dastard, 

And some have Ixsen trying to prove her 
a bastard.” 

But (»<»1dsmith—you’ll own that he 
writes from the heart ?” 

" Indeed I will not, Sir—-no nature, all 
art. 

Vet the fellow has similes pretty enough.” 

" And Beattie's sweet Alinslrel ?” In¬ 
animate stuifi 

One page, for a dose, is a si^rc soporific ; 

But to read o’er the whole would be truly 
terrific!” 

And Cray and-” “ Have dune, 

Sir ; your meaning I know ; 

fhey are all of one school, and the best 
iire so-so ; 

I'hey might buz% in their day, but arc 
dead long ago. 

n.ue ]>aticncc a moment; I’ll read you 
a page, 

\ Maii/a or two, by a light of the age !” 

lie to<ik up a volume, with cmphasi.s 
read. 

Then Ionising enraptur’d, triumphantly 
said, 

“ 'I’heie, Sir, you ha>e Nature, free, mu¬ 
sical, sweet, 

l‘h«. sense never fetter’d with crambo and 
feet ; 

riu* viTse reads so easy, the pauses so 
fine, 

\iiil the sense seldom stops at the end of 
u line. 

1 i*r rhyme, prefHishion, particle, conjunc¬ 
tion. 

No woid comes amiss, all are fit for the 
function; 

Tlu' words so well marshallM, so natural 
they stand, ; 

That the line often ends with an • if’ or 
an *“ and 
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New compounds and adjectives too may 
lie found 

Most expressive Jn sense, and harmonious 
in sound !** 

Astonish’d, I cried, “ My dear Sir, 
you’re jocose; 

You have read me blank verse, or poeti¬ 
cal prose; 

For in all you have read, I have ne’er 
heard a chime, 

At the end of the line, like an echo of 
rhyme; 

I find too, like Iludibras’ bcarand the fiddle. 

The sense alwavs comes to the dose in tlic 
middle.” 

Uc answer’d, while triumpli shone briglit 
in his eyes, 

“• The quintessence of art is that an to 
disguise; 

Though no rhyme strikes the car, wdjen 
the verse is well read. 

Is the violet less fragrant for hiding its 
head ?” 

Then snccringly said, “ I was of the old 
school 

While I turn’d in a pet from the new¬ 
fangled fool. 

At home—for my sey-pieco, invok'd all 
the Muses, 

Some BcofI*’d at iny suit, others sent their 
excuses; 

One was with a friend and old favourite 
engaged. 

And one in her chamber most sadly en¬ 
raged ; 

For he who had once been her l)oast and 
her pride, 

Had become her disgrace, with im|Kistors 
allied. 

Thus slighted and scorn’d, I sat sadly vex’d. 

My brain was confus’d, and my mind 
much perplex’d; 

Took a pinch of rappee—beat the devil’s 
tattoo— 

Kick’d my heels on the carpet; but all 
would not do: 

When rap went llic knocker-—I open’d 
the door^ 

A blithc-looking semi>strcss brush’d light 
o’er the flo()r; 

She laid down her work, and presented 
her bini, 

The scene made the blood in my bosom 
run chill. 

Alas! what a change from the days T have 
seen, 

When Beauty’s soft blush banish’d care 
and chagrin ; 

When the black eyes of Spain, and the 
gay smiles of France, 

Made my tingling nerves thrill, and my 
licating heart dance ! 

I took out my purse—it was limber and 
lank, 

And fate had exhausted my funds in the 
Bank ; 

A a 
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’Twm not on the BcmpstrcM a fond look I I at the theatre could lead the ton, 

If in the pit, I join’d the critic-corps ' 


It was on the gumea->-a1as! *twu.s my 
last! 

Xo wonder, you'll own^ that the parting 
gave pain, 

For it was the last link of a magical 
chain. 

Where, like bees when they swarm, a 
thousand thoughts hung. 

That play’d light round the heart, and en¬ 
liven’d the tongue: 

With a smile and a curtsey away tript 
the fair. 

And I took up iny pen, with a heart full 
of care, 

I'hen sigh’d my farewell in this sorrow- 
fVil strain; 

If it suit for a sey-xaece, I’ve not sung in 
vain. 

tflrsi? 

OK PABTIKO WITH MY 1,AST GUINEA. 

Oh, me ! W'hat anguish wrings my heav¬ 
ing heart. 

What rising sorrow^s in my liosom swell. 

With thee, thou kind, obsequious friend 
to part, 

And bid a long, perhaps a lust,farewell! 

Omni}X)tcnt and wonder-w^orking gold ! 

To thee 1 ix)ur the warm impassion’d 
lay; 

But, ah ! thy might, thy virtues mani¬ 
fold. 

Nor j)cn nor pencil can aright portray^ 

Thy jaresence still diffus’d that potent 
charm 

Which I^ove could not resist, ni»r Pride 
withstand; 

For blushing Beauty took niy offer’d arm. 

And jwoud men smil’d, and stretch’d 
the ready hand. 

Of thee x'ossess’d, 1 ne’er could suffer 
wrong, 

With Britain’s just and equitable laws ; 

The pleader's learned head and fluent 
tongue 

Were ready still to advocate my cause. 

By thee I've been to splendid tables led. 

And introduced with titled rank to dine; 

On turtle soup and rarest venison fed. 

And pass’d the night o’er rich and racy 
wine. 

Then I could those by far my seniors 
teach. 

And mute attention listen’d to my talc; 

For wit, or wisdom graced my every 
speech. 

The laugh proclaim'd my joke w'as ne¬ 
ver stale. 


And if I murmur’d Psha !” at Stephen^ 
song. 

Not one who heard would dare to t 
“ encare** 

When in the box, by gay Bt^da’s sifK-, 

Whose guileless look* x>roclaim*d h* 
half divine. 

Her glowing blush she vainly stro\e \>i 
hide. 

Her eye still brightest when it ghiiuc^ 
on mine! 

At home, with guests around my sfKi.i* 
board. 

The smoking sirloin anti the flowin' 
howi, 

’Twas then wc tighter knit blest Friend 
ship’s curd. 

And glowing Fancy wtum'd the gene, 
rous soul. 

Thy magic skill could countless wonders 
do. 

The smart silk stocking on my wx-ll. 
turn’d limb, 

The brilliant ring, gold w atch, and ga> 
surtuut, 

With frogs and fur so gaudy and 
trim: 

All these, and many nameless coniinrt • 
more, 

I to thy unremitting favour owe ; 

My well-stoclAl cellar, and my lardei*> 
store, 

1 fVankly own all from thy bounty fltjw 

Dex>arted friend! with thee, alas! are fled 

The young delights of life’s gay .suinn 
morn ; 

Soon will the dark clouds gather o’ei nu 
head, 

With baleful terrors on their pinion- 
borne: 

The vain and proud will shun me on fhi 
street, 

When 1 am sculking in a shabby (out, 

And she w^ho smil’d whene’er wx chanced 
to meet. 

Will stare, with look that says* “ I 
know you not!” 

Of beaux the envy, and of liellcs the pridt\ 

No more shall 1 lead Laura down thr 
dance, 

Or, joyous, prattle, seated hy her side. 

Squeeze her soft hand, or meet hci 
melting glance! 

Alas! no more at concert, ball, or play. 

Will Kmmatap her cousin with her fan, 

Direct her views and in a whisxter say, 

“ That’s Captain Wildtire—whai » 
handsome man!” 
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'.\^o more rny uibie, >rhen 1 sit to dine, 

SMI with its rich and various dishes 
gr(mn; 

(hi bread and cheese, wa&h*d down with 
Adam*s wine, 

III cheerless solitude Til mump alone ! 

^ \ 

>'.i more my roof shall echo to the song. 

Or boisterous .loud laugh of a giddy 
crew; 

1 >ur maiUrning mirth no more shall w'C 
prolong, 

111 midnight orgies, o*er pure moun* 
tain dew. 

'I'o cheat my hours, and banish mental 
pain, 

If to the Cnffhe-house I bend my way, 

W’liere they discuss the state of France 
anil Spain, 

No one will cry, What does the Cap¬ 
tain say 

Should wasting sickness blanch my faded 
chuck, 

Or peccant humours all my limbs per¬ 
vade, 

No Kscuinpius my couch will seek. 

No healing hand aflbrd the needtVd aid. 

By mercenary menials soon forgot. 

My feet forbid to tread the splendid 
dome, 

'fhe liveried lacquey eyes my thread-bare 
coat, 

And, iiertly sneering, answers, Not 
at home ! 

My parlour window shall no more display 

iis letter’d antidotes for care andspleen— 

New novels, jioems, pamphlets of the day, 

I'hc pert Ileview and motley Maga- 


Wlicn Winter brings the long and cheer¬ 
less night, 

I, cowVing, shiver o’er my scanty fire. 

And hce my niggard taper’s ueuibling 
light 

Amidst the dim and dreary gloom ex¬ 
pire. 

None lifts my latch except the teasing 
dun, 

Kni l‘’ricndship has forgot to tread iny 
floor ; 

riie starving mice my empty pantry 
shun ; 

'V\\v limping beggar hurries past my 
dour. 

Sirk of myself—with all the world at war, 

I curse my fate, and o’er my follies 
wail; 

f or quarter-day, alas! is distant for— 

'JVio far, to bave me from the loath- 
some jcul! ' 


Detested gold! seductive friend, accursed! 

My sorrows and my suftMugs all are 
thine; 

’Twas thou my follies and my passions 
nurs’d. 

And now I’m left in poverty to pine. 

Curse of mankind, and baneful from thy 
birth 1 

The wretch who digs and drags thee to 
the light, 

A slave—alive is buried in the earth. 

And thou art hateful to his aching 
sighu 

For thee the miser gFo|)cs In Mammon’s 
mine; 

Most like that poor emasculated race, 
In Eastern hatxuns doom’d through life 
to j)inc 

’Midst glowing beauties they can ne’er 
embrace! 

Thy spell transforms a Fool into a Sage, 

Gives Ugliness unfading, nameless 
charms; 

Links blooming Beauty close to wither’d 
Age; 

Lures Innocence to foul Debauchery’s 
arms. 

Thou art the despot’s ]K)tcnt, ready tool ; 

And thine is Superstition’s galling 
chain; 

Thou lead’st Ambition’s blind and giddy 
fool 

To fall, where he shall never rise again. 

No tongue can tell thy complicated guilt, 

Tlie countless witcheries on thy fea¬ 
tures worn ; 

For thee the blood of milb'ons has been 
spilt, 

And Nature’s tcndcrcst tics asunder 
torn. 

For thee, kings, priests, and slaves, be¬ 
tray their trust; 

Thine is the syren’s smile, the scr- 
pent’s sting; 

Thou art the pander to each earthly lust; 

Of human misery the source and spring! 

When tlie Captain sat down. Dr 
Tell said, ** Send for me. Captain, 
when you are seized with a lit of 
rheuinatism, or any other of the 
ailments ' that human flesh is heir 
to'—1 will attend you without a fee, 
while you continue an H. F.'* ** And 
you shall dine with me every Satur¬ 
day, when you are not better enu- 
ged,*' said Democritus; while He¬ 
raclitus warmly pressed his hand/ 
without speaking. 
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Now stood up> not a candidate for 
admission^ bat one wbo had been so¬ 
licited to become a member. He 
was in many r^eots a singular and 
eccentric character. A giddy^ co¬ 
quettish girl jilted him in early life; 
he went abroad, made some money, 
and returned,' when the sun of his 
days was past the meridian; appa¬ 
rently in bad health and poverty. 
His parents were dead; he waitra 
on some distant relations, who coolly 
advised him to apply to tlie Mana¬ 
gers of the poor's fund of the parish 
lor relief. Fired with indignation, 
he laid out his whole capital in the 
purchase of an annuity, two-thirds 
of which are expended in hospita¬ 
lity and benevolence. Without a 
drop of gall in his disposition, he is 
romantic and capricious, widi a great 
flow of spirits, and an inexhaustible 
fund of humour, which renders him 
agreeable in every company. He is 
not only felicitous in puns, bons-motSi 
and repartees, but might also rank 
among the Imioroinsatori of Italy; 
for he will, witnout study, speak for 
a quarter of an hour together, cither 
in prose or verse, confining himself 
to me subject with which he started. 

When solicited to join our ran¬ 
dom corps,** he stipulated that he 
should produce no scy-piecc, for he 
detested writing; and it being re¬ 
plied, that the matter should be left 
to himself, he now stood up/ and 
delivered the following 

^bbtcc to 

Now that I’ve heard you ane an* a% 
l^et me put in a word or twa ; 

I’ve heard a paaky, pleasant screed, 

In hamely tongue—a lightsome leed ; 
While ithers saftly strike the lyre, 
li' they hod spunk to shaw their fire ; 

But Modesty has haflins marr’d them. 

Or critics frae Parnassus scarr’d them ; 
Though Nature has bestow’d a sjiark 
Of fire, their Bangs are prcnticc-wark ! 

Though age and care have cool'd the 
glow 

Which kindled fancies in my pow. 

When youth was warm, and life was 
young, 

And verse cainc rattling fVac my tongue; 
Yet, if experience come with age, 

You ken I’m auld, and should be sage; 
Sae lend your lugs, while 1 instruct 
you, 

^.And to the true sublime conduct you. 


First biun your books, syne ban the 
College, 

Which cramm'd your heads with critic 
knowledge : 

Na mair reg ard grammatic rules, 

Vile kickmalceries of the schools ! 

Ne’er fash your heads with mood 
tense, 

Nor lag the slaves of Common Sense; 

On Reason never place reliance, 

Far better set her at defiance. 

For she will aye your fancy fetter; 

The less you think, you’ll rhyme the bet¬ 
ter. 

Though Critics quote frae Aristotle, 

Wha fram’d his rules when auld and 
dottle, 

’Tis only for a, scribbler’s mind 
To drag a chain, and creep confin’d; 

Nae falcon ever reach’d the skies 
With hood across his piercing eyes ; 

And leading-strings aside arc flirown 
Whene’er the bairn can walk alone ; 

He hurls his go-cart round the room ; 
And neist bestrides the house^nuid’s 
broom; 

Sync mounts the hobby In the ha’, 

While nurse looks on, lest he should fa’; 
On Shetland pony neist he wallops, 

And soon the line bJood-hunter gallops ; 
Fire Hashes from his courser’s heels, 

And live-barr’d gates with ease he spools; 
O'er moss and inuir outstrips the wind, 
And leaves the wondering world behind ! 

So sheens the bard, whose daring soul 
His fetters siia/ls, and spurns controul ; 
But unities of time and space 
Make spunk and spirit tyne the race ; 
Skelp on, and kick them a’ behind you*, 
Till Common Sense is foil’d to find you. 

When Homer sung of Helen's cluiriiu ^ 
And Grecian knabs red-wode in arms, 
Wha made tlic rules to guide the rhicl, 
Wha moderns say has sung sac wool ? 

In days of yore, they Icugh int art, 

And poured the stniin hale frae the heart : 
But he whu sings by square and plumb. 
Might save his wind, and e’en sii dumb ; 
Though he .should roust, and screech, and 
skirl. 

He’ll never gar our heart-strings dirl. 

Ye’ve heard about th’ Aoiiian rill. 

That wimpled near ParnaKSus’ Hill, 

Muir potent than Glenlnut whisky. 

And made the Minstrels blithe and Irisky; 
The mair they drank of Pindus’ spring. 
It made them aye mair sweetly sing. 

But truth (‘ompels to cry 7nnf((utut 
Nae bard wa’d now take up his chanter 
With cauler water to inspire him ; 

Mair potent liquor first maun ftre him. 
They’re nae sic gowks, when gloamiu' 
comes, 

As dander forth like dull hum-drums ; 
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Or wraflte their time with cftitldrife losseB, 
The mhn-mow'd maidens of Parnassus | 
They wadna luwt to weet their mow 
With feckless cauld Castalian dew: 

Befiire this {diilosophic age, 

Sic nostrums lang had left the stage; 

For making verse in a’ gradations^ 

There*s nought like cheinic preparations; 
Believe me, Sirs^I diiina jest. 

When tried, you'll say, “ Prohafam estP 
Would you excel in Epic glory, 

First fortify your upper story 
With waly draughts of bright Cham« 
paign. 

And tropes shall fill your teeming brain. 

it h{is been said, that Love inspires 
Ilk anc to sing wha feels his fires; 

Yet some we see just humph and ha, 

Sac blate, can neither sing nor say; 

But rightly to display your passion, 

Frae Port or Claret seek expression. 

For moral, dry, didactivc verse, 

With style bententious, i^uaint, and terse, 
Frae Whitbread’s brcw-houbc waught a 
bicker— 

There’s sterling sense in good malt liquor. 
If, urged by spleen, you shoot your 
stang. 

In bitter, keen, satiric sang, 

Let lirandy’s potent drains inspire. 

And light the sparks of latent ire ; 

And, lest your verse should prove too 
placid, 

Mix vinegar, by way of acid. 

To write what none can understand. 
With Ixmndless Fan^ at command, 

In metaphysic’s mystic strains. 

That tire our lugs, confuse our brains, 
Yet ahaw, amidst their muddy store, 

Uich splendid streaks of gowden ore ; 

To beet the fire, and fan the flame. 

With strong excitement warm the frame ; 
Whute'er the means, aye keep it up ; 

Or opium chew—or drain the cup. 

Hexameters, and Birth-day Odes, 
Exalting men to demi-gods, 

When Genius stoops frae soaring flight, 
'I’o' sheen in ciiuld phosphoric light; 

For these, the host receipt, ’tis clear, 

Is s:ick«—a butt just once a-ycar. 

He who in loose description wanders, 
In circling, endless, wild meanders, 
Where sweets are scatter’d in profusion, 
And Nature smiles in gay confusion. 
With wliisky-punch should cheer his soul, 
lilt landsca))es sketch’d iuound the bowl. 

If Bacchus have your kind regard, 

Or claim your tribute as a bard, 

I'o raise the flume, apply to grog, 

^ou’ll soon become a jolly dog; 

When Fancy fails, repeat the dose, 

3'ill rubies rise around your nose; 

Track o’er the ‘jtowp till witching 
time,” 

.^lld soon )Oiril reach the true bublimc. 
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When you would wanton tales rehearse, 
In style obscene and luscious versc^ 

Till modest Beauty blush to hear. 

And Virtue-blot than with a tear, 

Mix Gla^w rum witli drumly water, 
You^U find it working in a clatter ;• 

Syne grip the pen—let Nature guide, 
Your fame shall echo far and wide; 

Hold up to scorn this canting age, 
And.warinly pour the Liberal page; 
Then though Parnassian nymphs reject 
you, 

At Pisa they will aye respect you. 

In Elegy, whae’er would sheen. 

With bluther’d checks and watery cVri, 

A bowl of butter-milk should drain, 

Fit beverage for the whimpering stnun ; 
Or verjuice tipple, frank and free, 

To fetch the tear into his e’e. 

In Lyrics, cofffec sheds a glow, 

Will make the verse with softness flow ; 
While syllabub, and curds and cream. 
Seem suited to the Postural theme. 

To soar in wild Pindaric flight, 

Where common sense bides out of siglit. 
And rhymes respectful distance keep, 
'Midst labour’d lines and learning deep ; 
As couples in a country-donee, 
lletrcat till half-a-score advance, 

Syne when you leiist expect to sec them, 
Rush tiauldly in, and mingle wi’ them; 
Would you this true sublime discover, 
J.ook a’ your chcmic potions over; 

Sync anc an’ a* thegither coup, 

And brew^ a inixtie-inaxtie stoup ; 
Waught up the hree, an’ never think. 
But write os laiifV you’ve pith to drink. 
For limping, Hudibrastic rhyme, 
liike mine, to pass t!ic orra time. 

The best receipt, if you would sjieer. 

Is ripe and sharp brisk table-beer ; 

The last I drank w'as dull and flat; 

My prosing lines give proof of that; 

But take for ance what 1 present you, 
Enough to tire, if not ctmtent you ; 
Should I essay a nobler flight, 

You’ll aiblins hear some ithcr night. 

This humorous sally was rcceivt'il 
with thunders of applause, particu¬ 
larly by the Cai>tain, as it contained 
some pointed allusions to authors 
little to his liking. The respective 
members were all pronounced duly 
qualified, and formally admitted. 
Much discussion took place about 
the names by which they should he 
designated; it was proposed to give 
the author of The Ploughman's 
Death and Burial" the appellation 
of the Minstrel; but this he m^idost- 
ly declined, requesting that he might 
be named the Plougliman; while the 
Captain insisted upon being called 
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Timon of Athens. The Author of 
** the Advice to Poets'^ sakl> that he 
would have adopted the tide of 
Haraiu-Scarum, had It not been ap¬ 
propriated by the Club ; that being 
the case^ he still claimed the privi¬ 
lege of chusing for himself; and as 
there was a conridtoble p^on of 
the Will-o'-Wisp in his m^todtion, 
he requested to be distinguished as 
Spunkie. 

. The time of next meeting was 
then fixed^ the Ploughman to be 
Prescs, who, on being called on, to 
^ve a subject for discussion, propo¬ 
sed the following question: Which 
of the sudden revmes of Fortune— 
Ihrospcrity or Adversity,—is it most 
difficult to bear with equanimity 
And as the object of the Club 
would still be to elicit truth, rather 
than to hear fine sophistical speeches, 
it was expected that every speaker 


would deliver bis real opinion; stat¬ 
ing his rewums m therault of his^ 
own reflections and obwrvations in 
society: it would also be desirable 
that the ^>eaker sboukl illustrate his 
aigument by a short story, if any 
sudi occurr^ to his recollection. 

Should the discussion of ^is ques¬ 
tion produce any apeechifyihg wnich 
we conceive not ^unworthy of the 
Harum-Scarum Club, or likely to 
amuse the readers of that Miscel¬ 
lany wherein the Institution is al¬ 
ready recorded, you, Mr Editor, may 
expect again to hear from, 

Sh-, 

Your very respectfiiil, 

And most obedient Servant, 
Martinus Scribleri;s,j&c. 

IlaruvuScanim Nall, \ 

Burgh of KittleprankkM ) 


SON JUAK.—CANTOS VI,, Vll. 

Lord Byron is certainly a quick- 
sighted personage enough, when the 
foibles, obliquities, or crimes of 
others are in question ; but as blind 
as a millstone to the peccadilloes 
which have been laid to his own 
chaigc. Self-love is a strong ingre¬ 
dient in the composition of his ge¬ 
nius. It seems a Aindamental maxim 
in his poetical creed, that a certain 
noble l>ard can do no wrong. He 
sallies forth, lash in hand, in one of 
his vrild moods, and unmercifully 
belabours every one he meets, with 
whose look or dress he takes it into 
his head to be displeased; yet just 
listen to his own account of himself, 
and he is the mildest-mannered 
man" that ever lived or flexed,—^full 
of meekness, and gentleness, and for¬ 
bearance,—one who would mve his 
back to the smiter, and his cheek to 
iiini that plucked offi the hair," rather 
than utter a solitary word of remon¬ 
strance, or betake himself to an act 
of just retaliation. He scatters about 
ordure like a drunken scavenger; 
yet he assures us that his organs are 
endowed with such exquisite sensi¬ 
bility, that he could almost '* 'dm.of 
H rose in aromatic pain." To use his 
own simile, “ lie is like an Irishman 
in a row—any body's customer;" he 
knocks you down with admirable 
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promptitude and alacrity, and shows 
such perfect impartiality in flooring 
you, that you are quite positive it can 
proceed from no malice in his heart; 
yet if, just by way of not being too 
deeply indebted for so striking a 
proof of his regaWl, you get upon 
your legs again, and return llle com¬ 
pliment in the like disinterested fa¬ 
shion, why, his lordship conceives 
himself assailed in downright sober 
earnest, and straightivay halloos for 
the Watch. Only look how it has 
fared with the poor persecuted Lau¬ 
reate. He gives the unhappy Southey 
a desperate punch in the rira, treads 
upon his corny toes, kicks him in the 
breach, grins intolerably at Bath 
Milliners," Pantisocracy, " and 

Wat Tyler," and talks about 

turncoat existences," ** rancorous 
renegades," and so forth; but no 
sooner does the punched, trodden 
upon, kicked, sconed at, bedevilled 
Mr ^uthey, gird up his loins, put 
the stone in his sling, march forth 
like David against the gigantic Phi¬ 
listine, and send his lordship a most 
damnable hit on the jolc, than up 
springs he, furibuud and foaming at 
the mouth, to hurl at the head of the 
poor defendant a “ New Vision of 
Judgment." 

Now, with submission, all this is 
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not exactly accordinff to the rules of 
'fair play. They who give with the 
sword, must sometimes expect to get 
with the scabbard; and when they 
do Ro, the^ should digest it with 
what appetite they may. Besides^ it 
docs not occur to us, that what woixld 
certainly,be a vice in any other man, 
ought to be held as a virtue in Lord 
Byron. For example, the “ manu* 
facture of furniture for the brothel/’ 
or the scoffing at and blaspheming 
the Christian religion, liavc never, 
so far as we have discovered, been 
regarded by any body as very con¬ 
clusive proof of modesty deep-seated 
in the heart, or of a great superabun¬ 
dance of inherent religion and virtue. 
His lordship, however, entertains a 
dil&reiit opinion, and attempts to 
justify his own practice by two pithy 
sophisms of tliat most witty and ob¬ 
scene of all blasphemers, Voltaire, 
lie is aware that the charge of las¬ 
civiousness and indecency has been 
loudly and generally preferred a- 
gainst a large {lortioii of the preced¬ 
ing cantos of the very poem whose 
tide stands at the head of this article, 
and he contents himself with two 
quotations” in answer to that charge, 
which two quotations arc as follow; 

La pudeur s'est enfuite des cceurs, 
et a'est refugiee**sur les levres.”— 

Plus les mccurs sont depraves, plus 
les expressions deviennent inesurees; 
on CToit regagner en langage ce qu’on 
a perdu en vertu.” And we are, 
moreover, informed, that this is 
rea/fy the fact, as applicable to the 
hypocr itical and degraded mass which 
leavens the present English genera¬ 
tion, and is the only answer they de¬ 
serve." Now, as to hypocritical/' 
nobody will accuse his lordsliip of 
being hypocritical; he is really" 
one of the nq^plain-spoken, straight- 
word gendSen we ever remember 
to have heard of; and as to de¬ 
graded,” we cannot venture to sav 
jcxacdy what we happen to thinx 
upon mat head; but we do say, and 
we will maintain it against his lord- 
ship, Voltaire, and the whole gang 
of fkilocophex, and encyclopedists at 
their backs, that the use of decent 
and modest forms of speech is no 
proof, either that shame has fled from 
the heart, and taken refuge on the 
lips, or that |K!oule wish to re^in in 
language what they have lost in vir¬ 


tue. Modest is, certainly, per se% to 
be preferred to immodest language: 
and it is rather odd, we think, to in¬ 
sinuate, as his lord^p does, that vi¬ 
cious words are a sure sigti of virtu¬ 
ous actions; or that a man who uses 
** expressions mesurees’,’ is necessa¬ 
rily degraded" and hypocritical.” 
Every species of vice is ** degrading /' 
but one species of vice may be more 
degrading than another; and even if 
it were true, as it sometimes must he, 
that tlte language of virtue is occa¬ 
sionally hypocritically assumed, still 
hypocrisy is preferable to open pro¬ 
fanity,—first, because it pays homage 
to Virtue by borrowing her image ; 
secondly, b^use it does not, like 
open profanity, injure by example; 
thirdly, because it seeks to conceal 
vice, not to propagate it; lastly, be¬ 
cause the hypocrite may do good, 
though, doubtless, from a corrupt 
motive; w^hereas the profligate, the 
rake, the scoffer, the infldel, or the 
blasphemer, can do nothing hut 
open, notorious, and undoubted evil, 
his motive and his conduct, his 
thoughts and his language, being per¬ 
fectly upon the square. 

The refinement of modern man¬ 
ners has happily banished from li¬ 
terature that grossness and licen¬ 
tiousness which disgrace and |x>llute 
the pages of almost all our older 
writers, and to which tlie Restora¬ 
tion, and the introduction of foreign 
modes, gave fresh countenance and 
currency. Lord Byron bewails this, 
and pretends that men are still as 
bad as, or worse than ever, and that 
the affectation of delicacy which he 
lays to the charge of the present un- 
happy generation, is tlie rankest and 
most detestable hypocrisy, and a sure 
sign of the corruption which this 
outward coating of decorum is meant 
to varnish over and conceal. This 
charitable kind of construction is na¬ 
tural to his lordship, and he very ao- 
propriatcly draws on Voltaire to help 
him out in making good his point. 
But we would just ask the noble 
bard. Is a woman to be held a de¬ 
greed hypocrite," and a portion of' 
that mass which leavens the pre¬ 
sent English generation,” because slie 
will not talk lewdly, sport indecent 
allusions, or familiarize herself with 
the language of the brothel and thr 
bagnio? Is a man a hypocrite to- 
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wards his Maker^ because he will tiot 
take his narne in vain^ blaspheme his 
ordinances, insult his ministers^ scoif 
at the truths of Christianity, frater¬ 
nize with the Hunts, tlie Hones, and 
the Carliles—gloat over the lascivi¬ 
ous pages of Don Juan, or the Me¬ 
moirs of the Duke de Lauzun—grin 
horribly an infidel laugh at the coarse 
jokes or Tom Paine—or lend his un¬ 
derstanding tQ be perverted and de¬ 
luded by the paltry sarcasms and 
shallow sophisms of the French phi'- 
losophcs ? Is a writer to be branded 
with hypocrisy, because he does not 
season nis compositions with lewd¬ 
ness and sensuality, in order to en- 
crease their sale by pandering to the 
worst passions of the human heart, 
or to show his contempt for whatever 
wise and virtuous men of all ages 
have held to be praiseworthy and 
becoming? 

We are perfectly aware how use¬ 
less it is to try to reason with persons 
who think, if any can really and so¬ 
berly think, with the author of Don 
Juan; and we have hardly attempt¬ 
ed it. But docs Lord Byron imagine 
tliat ho can lay a fiattering unction 
to his soul, or delude the public by 
such despicable and fiimsy see-saw 
as this ? Docs lie seriously think tliat 
men will not see through so trans¬ 
parent a disguise as that in which he 
would fain sculk from merited casti¬ 
gation, while in the very act of de¬ 
serving it ? The monstrous indecen¬ 
cies of Don Juan were fully and 
freely exposed, and the deliberate 
wickedness that could coolly concoct 
and indite so many atrocious insults 
to religion and morality, was pour- 
trayed with no foreshortening or ex¬ 
tenuation : lienee he feels and smarts 
under the discipline which has been 
applied to him, and clings more 
closely to the offence, on account of 
the punishment. He looks upon 
himself as a persecuted man—perse¬ 
cuted by the degraded and hypo¬ 
critical mass which leavens the pre¬ 
sent English generation,” and be¬ 
gins to consider himself as a martyr 
in the cause of Belial, and as justified 
in hurling back contempt and de¬ 
fiance in the faces of those who have 
sought, perhaps somewhat roughly, 
to persuade him to forsake the error 
of Ills ways, wash his hands of that 
damned spot of ]x>1iution, which all 
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the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten, and rath%r devote his great, 
and almost unrivalled ^nius to sub¬ 
jects more suitable to the proud gifts 
which God has graciously bestowed 
on him, than enact the Poet-Lau¬ 
reate of lust; thus labouring to de¬ 
base and degrade the minds of his 
fellow-tnen. We do not mean to 
deny that hypocrisy is fair game, 
wherever it appears, and that ‘‘ cant 
religious, cant political, cant moral, 
and cant critical,” deserve all the 
contempt which his Lordship has 

I iourcd upon them: but religion, po- 
itics, ethics, and criticism, are not 
to be proscribed on this aeeount; tile 
cant religious” is not religion ; the 
“ cant political” is not public princi¬ 
ple ; the “ cant moral” is not virtue ; 
the cant critical” is not honest and 
impartial criticism. Why will not 
his lordship distinguish a little ? 
Why does he not assail the abuse, 
instead of the thing abused ? Sin¬ 
cerity is not a virtue which infidels 
monopolize : doubt is not naturally 
more honest than belief: Grotius, 
Newton, Clarke, Locke, Butler, John¬ 
son, were surely as iiltie chargeable 
with hypocrisy as Baylc, Mirabcau, 
D’Alembert, Housseau, or Voltaire- 
Whence, then, all this “ cant scep¬ 
tical,” tliis bitterness, this venom, 
against all who profess their mnvic- 
tion of the great truths of religion, 
and their abomination of that li¬ 
centiousness and wantonness which 
at once corrupt the heart, degrade 
die understanding, and poison the 
purest and most refined of human 
pleasures ? If human nature be a 
rogue and a scoundrel,” infidels have 
surely their share of the ” rtiguery” 
and “ scoundrelism and hence a 
devout believer in the truths reveal¬ 
ed in the Bible, is not^cessarily a 
less amiable, honest, vIkuoub, and 
respectable person, than an admirer 
of Boccacio, Aretino, Bembo, or the 
J>uke de Biron. Persecution,” 
Lord Byron tells us, is not refuta¬ 
tion, nor even triumphwe know 
it ; no more is abuse:—nay, more, 
liberalism is not liberality, infidelity 
is not sincerity, hard words are not 
reasoning. 1'hc real truth, how¬ 
ever, is, that all this despicable cant 
and scurrility about religious, politi¬ 
cal, and moral hypocrisy, is only a 
disguise, a cover, a mask, assumed 
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tiie more effectually to assail, not the 
,al>iise^ of religion or morality, but 
ti» sap the very foundations of both ; 
and since it has become rather peri- 
]ous to have recourse to argument in 
such a cause, to try, by means of per¬ 
severing mockery and ridicule, to era¬ 
dicate from the public mind every 
i'ccling and principle most hallowed 
and most sacred. This may appear 
A hard saying; hut there are exam¬ 
ples enow in Don Juan to bear it 
out, ns \vc shall show by a few in¬ 
stances, taken at random: 

I I'^rlcsiastes said, that nil is Vanity-— 
Most modern preachers say the same, 
or show it 

By their examples of true Christianity; 

' in short, all know, or very soon may 
know it. 

Again: 

The columns were in movement, one and 
all. 

Hut of the p(irtion which attack’d by wa¬ 
ter, 

Thicker thait leaves the lives licgan to fall. 
Though Jed hy Arseniew, that great sun of 
slaughter. 

As brave as ever fat'cd both bomb and 
ball. 

Carnage” (so Wordsworth tells you) is 
GuipH daughter: 

If he speak truth, slie is sister, and 

Just now behav’d us in the Holy Land. 

Once more; for to give a correct 
idea of the extent to whicli tlie vices 
we have named ]>rc(loininate, we 
would require to quote two-thirds 
of these Cantos: 

< >h, envialde Briareus! with thy hands 
And heads, if thou hadst all things mul¬ 
tiplied 

Ill such proportion ! &e. &c. 

Hut we must now address ourselves 
more directly to these additional Can¬ 
tos. The Sixth takes up the history 
of Don tfuan, where the Fifth left it, 
ill the Seraglio, in female attire, 
where, after being bought in tlie slave 
market, for the especial purpose, by a 
black eunuch, he was introduce^ to 
gratify the sensual phantasy of % 
Sultana.*' Ti\c scheme, however, is' 
crossed in a great variety of ways, 
and some very unpleasant occurren¬ 
ces take place, which render it iie- 
ccbsary for tile youth and his para¬ 
mour to take a French leave of the 
S ultan's harain. 1 n tlie Seventh Caii- 
\or., xni. 


0 

to he appears, along with his follow- 
slave, an Englishman, who had been 
purchased at the same time, and in¬ 
troduced into tlie Seraglio apparently 
for the same purpose, before Ismail, 
then besieged by Suwarrow, ofifers his 
services as a volunteer; and performs 
prodigies of valour. This and the 
following Canto (viii.) are occupied 
with the details of the assault of 
the place, which the Turks, as usual, 
defended with desperate courage, 
and the Russians carried at a dread¬ 
ful sacrifice of lives. His Lord- 
ship, however, suppresses the fact, 
that, after the assault, the Russian 
barbarian, (the hero of Novi, as 
he has been called in this country,) 
put 20,000 Turks to the sword, 
with truly Muscovite san^-^froiJ. 
The first of these three additi'iiiul 
Cantos is a piece of unredeemed and 
unrelieved sensuality and indecviicy ; 
the second and third, which are filled 
with the details of the sie^, contain 
some very powerful description, and 
occasional passages of great beauty 
and strength, foUowcd close at the 
heels, however, by that incessant 
mockery of human feelings and hu¬ 
man sufferings for which this poem, 
as well as most others of the nohU* 
bard, are remarkable: nay, when he 
succeeds in touching a higher string, 
and calling up nobler emotions than 
usual, he is sure to turn his own ef¬ 
fort, however successful, into ridi¬ 
cule,—so that mockery is the ormiv 
in uno, the beginning, .the lnidd](^ 
and the end of the jHiein. From tlu' 
first of these ('antes we sliall extract 
nothing; the two last will supply us 
with some specimens of very power¬ 
ful writing. \Fe sliall begin with 
the portrait of Siiwaroff, wdiich is, we 
have reason to believe, a finished 
likeness of the original— 

■■ I— ■ the greatest Chief 
That ever peopled liell with heroes slain. 
Or plunged a province or a realm in grief, 

and altogether the most extraordina¬ 
ry madman the world has ever beheld, 
—from Macedonia’s madntan to the 
Swede”—and from “ the Swede” to—• 
but our present husiness is to quote: 

For, on the sixteenth, at full gallop, drew 
In siglu two horsemen, who were 

deem’d Cossacques 

For sonic time, till thej* came in nearer 

Ml'V,. 

Bb 
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They had but Httlc baggage at their 
backs, 

For there were but three shirts between 
the two; 

But on they rode upon two Ukraine 
hacks, 

Till, in approaching, were at length de¬ 
cried. 

In this ^ain {Tair, Suwarrow and his guide* 

" Great joy to London now says some 
great fool. 

When London had a graiul illumination. 

Which to that bottle-conjurer, John Bull, 

Is of all dreams the first hallucination; 

So that the streets of coloured lamps are 
iUU, 

That Sa^ (jtaid John) surrenders at 
discretion 

His purse, his soul, his sense, and even 
his nonsense. 

To gratify, like a huge moth, this one 
sense. 

'Tis strange that he should further ^^damn 
his qres,** ' 

For they are domnV: that once all 
famous oath 

Is to the Devil now no further prize. 

Since John has lately kwtthe use of both. 

Debt be callsWealth, and taxes. Paradise ; 

And Famine, with her gaunt and liony 
growth. 

Which stare him in the face, he wont 
examine. 

Or swears that Ceres hath begotten Fa¬ 
mine. 

But to the tale: Great joy unto the camp! 

To'Kussian, Tartar, English, French 
Cossacque, 

0*cr whom Suwarrow shone like a gas 
lamp. 

Presaging a most luminous attack; 

Or like a wisp along the marsh so damp, 

Which lea^ beh^ers on a boggy walk. 

He flitted to and fro, a dancing light, 

Wluch all who saw it follow’d, wrong or 
right. 

But, certes, matters took a dilTercnt free: 

There was enthuriasm and much ap^ 
plause, 

The fleet and camp saluted with great 
grace. 

And oil presaged good fortune to their 
cause. 

Within a cannon-shot length of the place 

They drew, constructed ladders, repair¬ 
ed flaws 

In former works, made new, prepar’d 
fascines, 

And all kinds of benevolent machines. 

*Tis thus the spirit of a single mind 

Makes that of multitudes take one di¬ 
rection. 
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As roll the waters to the breathing wind. 
Or roams the herd beneath the bull’s 
protection; 

Or as a little dog will Ic^ the blind, 

Or a bell-w'ether form the flock’s con¬ 
nection 

By tinkling sounds, when they go furtli to 
victual ; 

Such is the sway of your great men e’er 
littlc- 

The whole camp rung with juy; utu 
W’ould have thought 
That they were going to a marriage- 
feast : 

(This metaphor, I think, holds goml n - 
aught, 

Si «cc there is discord after both .'i t least.) 
There was not now a luggage-boy l>ut 
sought 

Danger and spoil with ardour much en ■ 
creas’d; 

And why ? because a little, odd, old man, 
Stript to his shirt, was come to lead lli< 
van. 

But so it was; and every preparation 
Was made with all alacrity : the first 
Detachment of three columns took its bla- 
lion, 

And w'aited but the signal’s voice t<i 
hurst 

Upon the foe: the second’s ordination 
Was also h\ three columns, with a thirst 
For glory gaping o'er a seu of slaughter: 
The third, in coKimns two, attack’d by 
water. 

New batteries were erected; and was held 
A general council, in which Unanimity, 
That stranger to most councils, here pre¬ 
vail’d. 

As sometimes happens in a great ex¬ 
tremity ; 

And every difliculty being dispell’d. 

Glory began to dawn with due Sublimity, 
While Souvarolf, determin’d to obtain ii. 
Was teaching his recruits to use the 
bayonct- 

It is an actual fact, that he, Commander 
Ill chief, in proper {lerson deign’d (c» 
drill 

The awkward squad, and could afford to 
squander 

His time a corporal’s duty to fulfil; 
JlKSi os you’d break a sucking salamandci 
To swallow flame, and never take it 
ill: 

He allow’d them how to mount a ladder 
(which 

Was not like Jacob’s) or to cross a ditch. 

Also, he dress’d up, for the’noncc, fasciiu's 
Like men with turbans, scimitars, and 
dirks. 
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And iTicidc: ihcivi charge with bayonet these 
machines, 

by way- of lesson against actual Turks; 
And when well practised in these mimic 
* scenes, 

ilc judged them prosier to assail the 
works; 

,it liich your wise mensneerM in phrases 
witty : 

Ic made nu answer; but he took the 
city. 

Most things were in this posture on the 
evi- 

Of the assault^ and all the camp was in 
I A Ntern rcjnise ; w'hich you would scarce 
conceive; 

Yet men resolv’d to diish through thick 
mid thiji 

i'c very silent when they once believe 
That nil is settled ;-*ihure was little din, 

X some were thinking of their home 
and friends, 

<il others of themselves and latter ends. 

iwarrow chiefly was on the alert, 
Surveying, drilling, ordering, jesting, 
pondering. 

or the man w'as, we safely may assert, 

A thing to w'onder at beyond most 
wondering; 

Icro, buffoon, luilf-demon and half-dirt, 
IVuyitig, instructing, desolating, plun¬ 
dering ; 

low Mars, now^ Momus ; a^d when bent 
to storm 

fortress, Harlequin in uniform. 

The opening of Canto viii., which 
escribes the commenccinent of the 
ss^ult, is truly redeeming,>-4f in- 
ted any thing could redeem the nia« 
ifuld vices of file poem. 

11 was prepar’d^the fire, the sword, the 
men 

To wield them in their terrible array. 

army, like a lion from his den, 
dreh’d forth with nerve and sinewa bent 
to slay,— 

human Hydra, issuing from Us fen 
I'n breathe destruction on its wdnding 
way, 

'hose heads w'ere heroes, which cut off 
in vain, 

•timetl lately in others grew agaiit, 

^tory (uin only take things in thegms: 
iiui could wc know them in detail, 
(KTchance 

balancing the profit and the km, 
r’s merit it by no means mi^t en- 
hance, 

aste so much gold for a little dross, 
uh been done, mere conquest to ad- 


The diydng up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame than shedding seas of 
gore. 

And why ? bccauM it brings self-appro- 
totion ; 

Whereas the other, after all its glare. 

Shouts, bondges, arches, pensions from a 
nfitiCn, 

Which (it may be) has not much left 
to spare, 

A higher title, or a loftier station. 

Though they may make Corruption 
gape or store, 

Vet, in the end, except in flrccdom*s bat¬ 
tles. 

Are nothing but a child of murder*s rat¬ 
tles. 

And such they are—and such they will 
be found. 

Not so Leonidas and Washington, 

Whose every battle-field is holy ground, 

Which breathes of nations saved, not 
w'orlds undone. 

How sweetly on theearsuchechoessound! 

While the mere victor’s may appal or stun 

Thu servile and the vain, such, names will 
be 

A watchwiad till the Future shall be free^ 

The night was dark, and the thick mist 
allow’d 

Nought to be seen save the artillery’s 
flame, 

Which arch’d the horizon like a fiery 
cloud, 

And in the Danube’s waters shone the 
same, 

A mirror’d Hell! The volleying mar, and 
loud 

Long booming of each peal on peal, 
o’ercame 

The ear fax more than thunder; for Hea¬ 
ven’s flashes 

Sparc, or smite rarely-^Mitn’s make mil¬ 
lions ashes! 

The column order’d on the assault, scaroe 
pass’d 

Beyond the Russian batteries a few 

' toises. 

When up the bristling Moslem rose at 
last. 

Answering the dnistlah thunders with 
like voices $ 

lltan one vast sir, earth and stream 
embraced, 

Which rock’d as ’twere beneath the 
mighty noises ; 

While the whole rampart bbuedllke £uia, 
when 

The restless Titan hiccups in his den. 

And one enormous shout of Allah!” 
rose 

In the same moment, loud as even the 
roai 
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Of War’s most mortal engines, to their 

foes , 

Hurling defiance: city, stream, ana 

shore . , , 

Resounded “ Allah !” and the clouds 

which close ^ 

With thick’ningcanopy theconflict o er. 
Vibrate to the Eternal name. Hark. 

All sounds it picrceth, “ Allah ! Allah J 
Hu!” 

The description of the assault is 
spread over too great a space, and in¬ 
terspersed with too much of the stutt 
with which Don Juan abounds, to 
render it possible to extract it entire, 
as we could have wished. T. he f ^a- 
der may take the following pquisite 
stanza as a specimen of the poets 
better and nobler mood. 

The dty’s taken—only port by part— ^ 
And Death is drunk with gore: there s 

not a street 
Where mot to the last some des¬ 
perate heart. 

For those for whom it soon shall cease to 
beat. 

Here War forgot his own destructive art 
In more destroying Nature; and the h^t 
Of carnage, like the Nile’s sun-soddeu 
sUlDC, 

Engender’d monstrous shapes of every 
crime. 

The episode of the little child, 
found by Juan, clinging for shelter to 
the bodies of the slain, and rescued 
by him from the murderous fury of 
the Cossaques, would have been ex¬ 
tremely touching, had it, not been be¬ 
devilled by that accursed mockery 
which die poet will indite ngm 
every event, and every subject. We 
shall therefore pass it over, and give 
that of “ the brave Tartar Khan, 
or Sultan, who, " flanked by five 
brave sons,” fought to the last, scorn¬ 
ing to yield to the victorious Mumo- 
' vites, though all other resistance had' 
nearly ceased. It is almost super- 
, fluous to call the reader's attention to 
/ tlie first stanza of this extract: on 
! reading it he will perhaps be inchn^ 
to regret with us, that the man who 
is capable of producing 
sentiment and expresdon like this, 
should degrade himself by disport¬ 
ing in the watitonness and abomina¬ 
tions of Canto vi. 

To fake him was the point. The truly 
brave, 

When they behold the brave opprest 
with odds, 


, FIT., and Fill. tAugJ 

Are touch’d with a dcriTc to shield undl 


A mirture of wild beasts and demt-godj 

Are they—now furious as the sweeping 

wave", ' 

Now moved with pity : even as some. 

times nods . 

The rugged tree unto the summer Kin< 
Compassion breathes along the savai 
mind. 

But he would not l>c iaken^ and TcpUod 
To all the propositions of surrender 
By mowing Christians down on every side 
As obstinate as Swedish C harles . 

Bender. x. e a 

His five brave boys no less the toe t. 

Whereon*the Uuseian pathos grew le 

tender, . , . 

As being a virtue, like terrestrial patiemd 

Apt to wear out on trifling provocation^ 

And spite of Johnson and of Juan, wbcj 
Expended all their Eastern phras] 

In begging him, for God s sake, just 
show 

So much less fight ns might form a 
apology 

For iltemia saving such n desperate fw- 
Hc howM away, like doctors of thea 
logy 

Wlien theyudi«P«b; with sceptics; an 
with curses , 

Struck at his friends, os babies beat tnfl 
nurses. 

Nay, he had wounded, though but sligh 
ly, both 

Juan and Johnson; whcreuiwn IU<| 

fell, 

The first with sighs, the second with a 

oath, ,, ,1 

Upon his angry Sultanship, iicU-incll 

And all around were grown cxcucdii 

wroth 

At such a pertinacious Infidel, 

And pour’d upon him and his sons li 

rain, ^ . . 

Which they resisted like a sandy idain 

That drinks and still is dry. At last ih 

perish’d— [ 

His second son was levell d by a shol 
His third was sabred; and liie fouri 
most cherish’d 

Of all the five, on bayonets met Iiib loi 
The fifth, who, by a Christian inotK 
nourish’d, 

Had been neglected, ilUused, and wi 
not, 

Because deform’d, ycl died all game ai 

bottom, . . , , . 

q’o save a rirc who blu^h d that he btfl 

him. 
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The eldest waa a true and tameless Tar- 
l.'lr, 

Aa^ri'at a scorncr of the 'Saxarenc - 

As ever Malioiret pick'd out fora martyr. 

Who only saw die black-eyed girls in 
green, 

Who make the beds of those who won't 
take quarter 

On Karth, in Paradise ; and when once 

ticeii, 

Those Jiouris, like all other pretty crea¬ 
tures, 

Do just whatever they please, by dint of 
features. 

And what they pleas'd to do with the 
young Khan 

In Heaven, 1 know not, nor pretend to 
guess; 

But doubtless .they prefer a 6nc young 
man 

To tough old heroes, and can do no 
less; 

And that's the cause, no doubt, why, if 
wo scan 

A field of battle’s ghastly wilderness, 

For one rough, weather-beaten, veteran 
body, 

You'll find ten thousand handsome cox¬ 
combs bloody. 

Your Houris also have a natural pleasure 

In loping off your lately-married men 

Before the bridal hours have danced their 
measure, 

And tlie sad, sccord moon grows dim 
again, 

Or dull Repentance hath had dreary lei¬ 
sure 

To wish him back a bachelor now and 
then. 

And tlius your Houri (it may be) disputes 

Of these brief blossoms the immediate 
fruits. 

'1 hus the young Khan, witli Hoaru in 
his sight, 

Thought not upon the charms of four 
young brides, 

Uut bravely rush'd on his first heavenly 
night. 

Ill short, howe'er our better Faith de¬ 
rides, 

These black-eyed virgins make the Mos¬ 
lems fight, 

As though there wero one Heaven and 
none besides,— 

Whereas, if all be true we hear of Heaven 

And Hell, there must at least be six or 
seven. 

So fully flash'd the phantom on his eyes, 

That when the very lance was in his 
heart, 

He shouted, “ Allah !*’ and saw Paradise 

With all its veil of mystery drawn a- 
part, 


And briglit Eternity, without disguise. 

On his soul, like a ceaseless sunrise, 
dart 

With Prophets, Houris, Angels, Saints, 
descried 

In one voluptuous blaze,—and then he 
died: 

But, with a heavenly rapture on his face. 

The good old Khan, who long had 
ceas'd to see 

Houris, or aught except his florid race, 

Who grew Uke Cedars round him glo- 
riously— 

When he hcheld his latest hero grace 

The earth, which he became like a fell'd 
tree, 

Paus'd for a moment from the fight, and 
cast 

A glance on that slain son, his first and last. 

The soldiers, who beheld him drop his 
point, 

Stopp'd as if once more willing to con¬ 
cede 

Quarter, in case he bade them not a- 
roint !’* 

As he before had done. He did not 
heed 

Their pause nor fdgns: his heart was out 
of joint. 

And shook ( till now unshaken) like u 
reed, 

As he look'd down upon his children gone. 

And felt—though done with life—he was 
alone. 

But 'twas a transient tremorwith a 
spring 

Upon the Russian steel his breast itu 
flung, 

As carelessly as hurls the moth her wing 

Against the light wherein she dies: he 
clung 

Closer, that all the deadlier they might* 
WTing, 

Unto the bayonets which had pierced 
his young; 

And throwing back a dim look on his suns. 

In one wide wound pour'd forth his soul 
at once. 

*Tis strange enough—the rough, lough 
soldiers, who 

Spared neither sex nor age in their cor 
reer 

Of carnage, when this old man was pierced 
through. 

And lay before them with his children 
near. 

Touch'd by the heroism of him they slew, 

Were melted for a moment; though 
no tear 

Flow'd from their blood-shot eyes, all red 
with strife, 

They honour'd such delcrmincd scorn of 
life. 
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Jadj;ing by the signs of the thnesj 
the following political prognostica« 
tion is not, we fear, very wide of the 
mark. 

But never mind “ God save the king!” 

and kings! 

For if he don’t, I doubt if 9ficn will 
longer^ 

1 think I hear a little bird, who sings 

The people by and by will be the 
stronger. 

Tlie veriest jade will wince whose har-> 
ness wrings 

So much into the raw as quite to wrong 
her 

Beyond the rules of posting,«-and the 
mob 

At last fall sick of imitating Job. 

i 

At ilrst it grumbles, then it swears, and 
then. 

Like David, Oings smooth pebble 
’gainst a giant; 

At last it tal^ to weapons such as men 

Snatch when deiq>air makes human 
hearts less pliant. 

Then “ comi» thb tug of war, ’twill 
come again^ 

I rather doubt, and 1 would fain say 
“ Fie on V’ 

If I had not perceiv’d that Revolution 
Alone can save the Earth from Hell’s 
})ullution. 

In spite of all his faults, Byron 
has a noble sym^iathy with liberty, 
and a just abhorrence of the leaguetl 
and crowned oppressors of the earth, 
now occupied in filling up the mea¬ 
sure of their crimes against humani¬ 
ty, and in attempting to crush that 
spirit which they want the skill to 
^ide, as much as the power ulti<* 
inaf ely to subdue, and which will one 
day break fortlt like an overwhelm¬ 
ing flood, uprooting their unhallow¬ 
ed tlirones, and sWi^ing awav every 
fragment of despotism thmi the ihee 
of the earth. 

Suw'aiTow now was conqueror—a match 

Fur Tiniuur Otf for Einghis in his 
< trade. 

Whilo mosques and street% behCath his 
eyes, like thatch 

Blaz’d, and the cannon’s tear was 
scarce allay'd, . 

With bloody hands he wrote hlS first dis¬ 
patch ; 

And here exactly follows what he sud : 
“ Glory to God and to the impress 
f /'ott’tfri 

FtcinuU! such names vunglcd !J Is¬ 

mail’s our’s!” 


Methinks these ore the most tremendous 
words. 

Since Men£, Menc, Tekel,’%,ani1 
” Upharsin,” , 

Which hands or pens have ever traced oF 
swords. 

Heaven help me ! I’m but little of a 
parson: 

What Daniel read was short-hand of tlfe 
Lord’s, 

Severe, sublime; the Prophet wrote no 
farce on 

The fkte of nationsbut this Russ so 
witty 

Could rhyme, like Nero, u’er a burning 
city. 

He wrote this Polar melody, and set il, 

Duly accompanied by shrieks and 
groans, 

Which few will sing, 1 trust, but none 
forget it— 

For 1 will teach if possible the stones 
To rise against Earth’s tyrants. Never 
let it 

Be said, that we still truckle unto 
thrones^;— 

But ye—our children’s children! think 
how wc 

Show’d what things were before the 
world was free 1 

That hour is not for us, but ’tis for you ; 

And as, in the great joy of your millen¬ 
nium, 

You hardly will believe such things were 
true 

As now occur, 1 thought that 1 would 
])en you ’em, 

But may their very memory perish too !— 

Yet if perchance remember’d, still dis¬ 
dain you ’em 

More than you scorn the savages of yore. 
Who painted their bare lunbs, but not 
with gore. 

And when you hear historians talk of 
thrones. 

And thoHe that sate upon them, let it l>c 

As we now gaze upon the Mammoth's 
bones. 

And wonder what old world such tilings 
could sec, 

Or hieroglyphics on Egyptian stones. 

The {fiMsant riddles of Futurity— 
Gu^iflBing at what shall happily be hid 
As tite Teal purpose of a f^ramid. 

The faults and vices of these ad¬ 
ditional Cantos have already been, 
in some fhqisurc, indicated, and wc 
shall not '^repeat them. In such a 
production* which, in many parts, * 
exhibits his Lordship's poetical pow¬ 
ers in their full strength, wc cannot 
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liolp lliinkiu*i;, however, that vile 
]miis iiiid bad jokes are not only out 
of ])lae{% and in villanous taste, but 
totally unworthy of a poet of such 
high reputation. AVhat can be more 
miserable, fur example, than the fol¬ 
lowing pun ! 

I woiuler (although Mars, no doubt,*s a 
ti'wl I 

Praise) if a man's name in a bnlletin^ 
May make up fur a hallci i/f his body ? 

or more quaint and drivelling than 
the following joke ? 

One of the valorous Smiths” whom we 
shall miss. 

Out of those nineteen who late rhymed 
to “ pith 

But 'tis a name so s|)read o'er ‘‘ Sir” and 
« Madam,” 

That one would think the rinsT who 
Iwre it “ Aoam.” 

Rut still there is no great falling off 
of power 7ip(m the whole, as a certain 
oracle of the South h”s sagely opin¬ 
ed. From the Seventh and Eighth 
Canto, as flue passages may be ex¬ 
tracted as from any of his Lord- 
ship's works; and but for that ex¬ 
cess of mockery, of which we have 
already spoken, the ^hole descrip¬ 
tion of the assault of Ismail, with its 
accompaniments, might safely be 
placed in competition with whatever 
is most powerful, vigorous, and strik¬ 
ing, ill Englisli poetry. 

We observe that this poem is^now, 
to the utter ruin of all literary pi¬ 
rates, more especially Benbow and 
Hues, presented in one form for the 
rich, and another for the poor, to 
the latter of whom it is made acces¬ 
sible for the reasonable price of one 
shilling. We should certainly con¬ 
sider this a most extraordinary pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of a publisher 


of Lord Byron’s Works, dul we not 
recollect to what it ought, in fair¬ 
ness, to be ascr^^d, namely, that 
most extraonlinary decision of the 
Lord Chancellor in the case of 
Cain,” and Professor Lawrence's 
" Lectures,” according to which, a 
book calculated to sap the founda¬ 
tions of religion and morality, and 
)K>i6on the public mind by its gross¬ 
ness and indecency, may be pirated 
with impunity, disseminated without 
limit or restraint, and rendered pro¬ 
ductive of the worst consequences, 
which the author, however zealous 
in the cause of proselytism, could 
have desired. It is impossible to 
discover every cranny and crevice 
by which light may find its way to 
the mind of a great Luminary of the 
Law ; but to persons who live ami 
breathe in a humbler sphere than 
the Courts of Westminster Hall, this 
decision, both as it affects a certain 
kind of property, and influences the 
public welfare, certainly ap]K‘ars, to 
say the least, one of the most re¬ 
markable judgments evcrpronounceil 
from the Chancery Bench. Be this 
as it may, however, whatever there 
is of mischievous in the poem be¬ 
fore us, mvist now find its way to 
almost every class of readers, in this 
reading age, and by consequence fall 
into the hands of many, whose pas¬ 
sions it will inflame, whose inex¬ 
perience it will betray, whose prin¬ 
ciples it will corrupt, whose religion 
it will dissipate; which effects are 
necessarily to be ascribed, in part, to 
the " Presiding ^V'isdoIn” which j^ro- 
secutes the Hunts, the Hones, and 
the Carliles, and refuses a siiii}>lc 
injunction to stop the issue of the 
poison concocted by the Byrons and 
tile Lawrences. Out iq>on such 
“ Wisdom,” wherever it “ pre¬ 
sides !” 


lUOriRArHlCAI. MEMOIR OF GENERAL SAN MARTIN, WITH SOME REMARKS 

ON THE NEW PERUVIAN CONSTITUTION. 


Don Josk de San Martin was 
born ill 1778, at Yapegu, a village or 
itown belonging to die missions, of 
Paraguay, of which province his fa^ 
tlier was governor. At eight years of 
Age he was brought to Europe by hU 
t'aniilyf and placed in tbcicollcgc of 
loblcs at Madrid. Havifig complet¬ 


ed his studies, he entered the service, 
and was x>reBcnt in all the campaigns 
of the Spaniards against France, du¬ 
ring the lie volution. In 1808 he was 
aide-de-camp to the Marquis of La- 
solano, when that General was assas¬ 
sinated by the populace of Cadiz. He 
next served under (kuierul C'astanu^^, 
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and distinguished himself at the me* 
inorable ai&ir of Baylen^ vrhore^ by 
tlie gross inca^)acity of their comman¬ 
der, Dupont s army was surround¬ 
ed, and, after a gallant resistance, 
forced to capitulate to the tumultuary 
levies of the patriots. With the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel, he was after¬ 
wards successively attached to tlie 
armies of Andalusia, of the Centre, 
of Estreraadura, and of Portugal. At 
lesgdi, however, the provinces of 
llio de la Plata having followed the 
example of the other Spanish Colo¬ 
nies in America, and proclaimed 
their independence, San Martin im¬ 
mediately set out for England, 
whence he embarked for Buenos 
Ayres. 

As soon as he had landed on the 
shores of his native country, whither 
his reputation had gone before him, 
the Government resolved to organize 
a squadron of horse; and in a short 
time, die Army of the Argentine Re¬ 
public, as it was then called, could 
boast a corps of grenadiers a cheval, 
whose discipline, manoeuvres,* and 
gallantry, were die subject of general 
admiration. At the head of I5i) men 
of this corps, San Martin attacked 
and totally defeated a force of £00 
men, which the Governor of Monte 
Video had sent to Upper Perana to 
attack the infant republic in diat dis¬ 
tant province. For this service he 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel. 

But the arms of the Republic were 
less fortunate on the fields of Vilca- 
pujio and Agouma. San Marun was 
ordered to repair these disasters, and 
to arrest the progress of the Viceroy 
of Lima, whose army, superior in 
number, and elated with victo^^, 
threatened the very existence of the 
new (vovcriiment. By his zeal and en¬ 
terprise he revived the courage of the 
vanquished republicans, and kept 
the Viceroy in check ; but the state 
of his health, which had been im¬ 
paired by continual exertion in an in¬ 
salubrious climate, forced liiin to re¬ 
sign the command of the army, and 
to retire for a little to Cordoba, in 
Tucuman. As soon as he was able 
to resume active service, he was en¬ 
trusted with the command of the 
province of Cago, the defence of 
which was then of the utmost im- 
]X)rtancc; and during liis short ad¬ 
ministration, he appears to have act¬ 


ed with great wisdom and enetgy. 
Affairs s|)eedi]y assumetl a new as¬ 
pect } the instruction and dis^plinc 
of the army were improved; more 
direct and easy communications were 
established ; a canal was formed for 
conveying the waters which now fer¬ 
tilize these immense plains ; a new' 
city was founded upon the banks of 
this canal; and Mendoza, the; capi¬ 
tal of the province, was enlarged and 
embellished: benefits which will se¬ 
cure to San Martin the eternal gra¬ 
titude of the inhabitants of that 
country. It is thus that the memory 
of Turgot will live in the Limousin, 
even when the rest of France shall 
probably have forgotten his services 
and his virtues. 

But while these different events 
left the fate of the Spanish Colonies 
in South America still in uncertain¬ 
ty, that of the mother country had 
just been decided. The French oc¬ 
cupation had ceased, and Ferdinand 
VII. had ascended the throne ; New 
Spain had been almost entirely sub¬ 
dued by the Viceroy Apodaca; Mu¬ 
rillo kept in check tlie provinces of 
Venezuela and Cundina Marca; Oso¬ 
rio, and his successor Marco, rivettod 
the chains of the Chilians ; a Portu¬ 
guese garrison occupied j\Iontc Vi¬ 
deo ; the Royalists were masters of 
Upper Peru; in a word, Buenos 
Ayres was, at this perioil, tlie only 
asylum of liberty and independence 
in Spanish America. < 

Two armies Uireatcncd at the sama 
instant the province of Cuja: that 
Peru was more remote; but that qf 
Chili, amounting to about 8000 nit 7 
all excellent troops, was more fi'. 
in^ableiii the existing state of affii, 
at the beginning of 1S17. Genel.i 
San Martin, therefore,fonncdlheiiro- 
jeet of attacking it first; but it was 
necessary, if possible, to divide the 
enemy's force. Reports were accord¬ 
ingly circulated, which succeeded in 
misleading tlie Governor of (Uiili, and 
San Martin moved off towards ilu* 
north with £000 men, while tht‘ ene¬ 
my were expecting him in ihe soutli. 
For the first time, a train of artillery 
traversed the snows of the Cordille¬ 
ras of the Andes. Men engaged in 
the glorious struggle for liberty and 
independence could alone hav^ en¬ 
countered' and triumphed over the 
difficulties and privations of so hold 



and httaarilous passage* TI^s fornii- 
tlable barrier be|ng at lengdi crosseflj 
the liepublican army, on the 12th 
of February, encountered the ene*- 
my at Cltac^uco. It was inferior 
in number, but determined to con¬ 
fer ; the victory was complete, and 
^ tclivered Chili from the yoke of the 
nother country* Th^. ^yalkt Ge¬ 
neral, Marquali, wa|Vkill^ on the 
field of battle ; the wreck of the van¬ 
quished army took refuge in the for¬ 
tress of Talcahuanp; and the rest of 
the province submitted td the Inde- 
penaents. Thus an encounter, which 
in Euro^^e would, at most, have been 
only an affair ^ the advanced guard, 
sufficed, in AnitiBrica, to lay the foun¬ 
dation of a New State. 

In the excess of their joy and gra- 
titud^'Ae Chilians decreed the cWf 
command to the General who had 
^ust restored them to liberty; but in 
^pite of the most urgent solicitations, 
San Martin refused to accept, de¬ 
claring tliat no one appeared to him 
more worthy of this nigh rank than 
his companion in arms, the gallant 
f^TIiggins, to whom he ascribed, in a 
great measure, the, victory of Cha- 
cabuco. Public i&inion confirmed 
this choice, and the Liberator of Chili 
returned to Buenos Ayres, in order 
to organia^ new ex{^dition against 
Peru. Beiwe his departure, the ma¬ 
gistrates of San Jago offered him a 
considerable present; which he did 
not refuse, but ordered it to be im¬ 
mediately applied to the formation of 
a public library, with which that ca¬ 
pital was still unprovided. Some 
*'nie previous, he had giveh up the 
•If of his allowance for the service 
t his cooitry, for which generous 
opose, Jiis wife had also parted 
with her diamonds and jewels. 

While General San .Martin was 
occupied at Buenos Ayres in prepa¬ 
ring to undertake, in behalf ot Peru, 
what he had already so Itappily exe- 
ciitfid in favour of ^dli, OTliggins 
enteral into arrang^ffents with Eng¬ 
land and the Unit^ States, for the 
purpose of obtaining ships, and or¬ 
ganizing a Chilian navy capable of 
opposing all attempts by sea,' on 
the part-of the Viceroy of Pmi, 
against the infant rcpubUc. Circum¬ 
stances soon justified the prudent an¬ 
ticipations of CHiggins; but, un¬ 
fortunately, the vess^ he l&d pro- 
voi. xin, 


San Martin* 

cured .i^uhl not arrive in time to 
revets* :the A^ceroy PezudUi 
iaembarking, at Talcabuano, a new 
army of MOO men. These troops, 
command^ by Osorio, were rein* 
ftfced by the garrison of the place, 
and immediatdy commenced their 
march for the capital of Chili. The 
Republican army, amounting to 90.00 
men, under the ord^ of Mar¬ 
tin knd O'Higgins, soon appoued in 
sight. The Royalists were inferior 
in number, and their General, doubt¬ 
ful of success, should he risk a ge¬ 
neral battle, determined on a nigh^ 
attack, wliich succeeded beyond his 
utmost hopes. The Republicans were 
surprised and routed, sumoat without 
firinga gun; but fortunately the right 
wing, under General Las JEleras, af¬ 
ter surmounting the greatest difficul¬ 
ties, effected its retreat, and took np 
a position under the walls of the ca*^ 
pital, about eighty Castilian leagues 
from Cancha l^yada, the name of 
the place, wliere, by the neglig^t 
temerity of the commanders, or wme 
other cause yet unexplained, Chilian 
liberty had ^'cn nearly extinguished. 

To repair these disasters, the Chi¬ 
lians had still their courage, and 
San Martin. In the space of fifteen 
days, that able General returned to 
San Jago, re-established confidence, 
collect^ an army, and gave battle to 
the enemy at Maipo, three leagues 
from the capital. This time Oso¬ 
rio had the advantage in point of 
number, and bis army was wholly 
composed of chosen troops; ne.ver- 
theless, the triumph of his adversary 
was complete, and the Royalist army 
almost totally destroyed. General 
Osorio arrived at Talcahuano with 
only seventy-three men; all the rest 
were either killed or made prison- 
ers. 

The victory of Maipo did not re¬ 
move the fears of General San Mar¬ 
tin, as to the ul^mate fate of the 
American Republics. Convinced 
that, while the state of tliat country 
continual unchanged, Peru would 
menace them incessantly, and render 
any permanent organization impossi¬ 
ble, he perceived the necessity of 
striking a decirive blow at the centre 
of the myalist powar. He resolved, 
therefore, to proceed once more Co 
Buenos Ayres, there to mike prepa¬ 
rations for the expedition which be 

C c 
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was mediuting. The state of the 
roadsj and his bod healthy prevented 
him from returning to Chui till the 
end of Octobier. In the meantime, 
the navy of the new Republic bad 
bc«n formed, and the Chilian Ad¬ 
miral, Don Manuel Blanco, had cap¬ 
tured, near Talcahuano, the Maria 
Isabella, with the greater part of the 
convoy which hod sailed from Cadiz 
for Callao. Soon after. Lord Coch¬ 
rane arrived, and took the command 
of the Chilian squadron. His orders 
Ivere to proceed to attack, in the bay 
of Callao, the naval force of Spain, 
the destruction of which would con¬ 
tribute materially to the success of 
the projected expedition. But every 
thing was not yet ready for this great 
enterprise, and the finances of Chili 
were exhausted. The indefatigable 
San Martin once more set out for 
Buenos Ayres, in the month of Feb¬ 
ruary 1819- He had been recalled 
to that city by the pressing instances 
of the Government of the Argentine 
R^ublic, justly alarmed by the great 
preparations making at Cadiz, the 
object of which, it’ was well known, 
was the re-conqiiest of Buenos Ay¬ 
res : besides, he hoped, by his media¬ 
tion, to terminate the differences 
which had arisen between the Go¬ 
vernment of his country and the per¬ 
fidious Artigas; and he calculated 
upon the resources which he would 
find there for enabling him to bring 
to a successful issue the important 
expedition against Peru. 

This journey was not completed. 
He had received timely information, 
that a chief of brigands, Jose Mi¬ 
guel Carrera, was laying in ambush, 
with his gang, at a certain pass or 
defile, for the purpose of assassina¬ 
ting him. Had he proceeded three 
leagues farther, he would have fallen 
into the hands of these ruffians. He 
returned,^ therefore, to Mendoza, 
with the intention of proceeding as 
far aa Chili, if the route through the 
provinces of La Plata should not be¬ 
come safe. But the state of his 
health had been grievously altered, 
and the most frightful disorder 
iei^ed from the foot of the Andes, 
to the embouchure of the river Pla¬ 
ta. On one side, the Government of 
Chili urged him to put himself at 
the head of the Liberaimg Army of 
Pervj promising to remove every ob¬ 


stacle; and to provide for all the 
wants of the expedition ; on the''o- 
ther, the Chiefs of the Argentine 
Republic insisted that he should 
immediately march back the division 
of the Army of the Andes, whichiu> > 
had under his orders. Tlte question 
was no longer to repel foreign inva¬ 
sion ; the ev^ts of the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary 1820—when the Expeditionary 
Army at Cadiz hoisted the standard 
of insurrection, and gave a new turn 
to the state of ailhirs in the mother 
country—^rendered that project abor¬ 
tive ; but to crush enemies infinitely 
more formidable, namely, faction and 
anarchy. General Bel^ano, who 
commanded an army bn the frontiers 
of I*eru, received the same orders as 
San Martin, and obeyed them ; after 
the most mature reflection dn the 
course which he ought to adopt, in 
order to promote, in the most effec¬ 
tual manner, the interests of his 
country, and those of the ^eat Ame¬ 
rican cause, San Martin decided on 
the opposite course. To enable fo¬ 
reigners to appreciate his conduct in 
the extraordinary circumstances in 
which he was pitied, an exact know¬ 
ledge of all the facts would he neces¬ 
sary, but it would not be sufficient. 
Those who sit in judgment upon 
this act of disobedience,, ^nd are in¬ 
clined to bring in a verdici^of condem¬ 
nation, should, at the same time, be 
prepared to define, with precision, 
the meaning to be attache to the 
words “ Country,” “ Law,” “ Au¬ 
thority,” “ Duty,” in infant states 
afflicts with civil war, and strug- 
gling for existence, as well as in those 
which timehaseonsolidated—in great 
political crises, as well as in periock, 
of profound peace; in a word, they 
must be ready to show, that there 
are positively ao circumstances which 
can justify disobedience of orders, 
that ^fiant imperia ruat rcsfmhlica 
comprises the whole of an officer s du¬ 
ty : in which case it is manifest 
that Lord Nelson should have been 
hanged, for rendering the victory of 
Cape St. Vincent decisive, and for 
gaining the battle of Copenhagen. 
But be it as it may, if this uncom¬ 
promising military morality condemn 
General San Martin, subsequent e- 
vents will absolve him in the eyes of 
his country and of posterity. 

The General having thus formed 






rendtttion to disobejrj tet out in 
a Utter fat Chili, the state of his 
health not permittins him to travel 
in any other way. v^ile he crossed 
the Andes, anarchy desolated the pro* 
‘‘'^nuces to me eastward of these moun¬ 
tains. The army of General Bel- 
grano broke out into open insubordi¬ 
nation, and a squadron of chasseurs 
i)f the Andes, one of the very best in 
the army, disbanded, and thus de¬ 
prived tne country of a thousand ve¬ 
teran troops. General Kudesindo 
Alvarado wa» abl^ to keep together 
;i2000 of his men, only by removing 
them from the centre of this moral 
contagion, and marching them into 
ChUi. The factious had likewise 
succeeded in dissolving the general 
Govei^mcnt of the Argentine Re- 

g iblic. General San Martin was 
ade acquainted with this on his 
route, and immediately resolved to 
resign the command of his division, 
since the authority by which he was 
appointed was no longer in existence. 
Iot this purpose he made a halt, as¬ 
sembled the officers, and announced 
his demission. Unanimous acclama¬ 
tions, however, invested him with 
the rank of General-in-chief, a title 
which he accepted upon the express 
condition that the ari^y should fol¬ 
low him to Peru. 

The obstacles which had retarded 
this expedition were at length re¬ 
moved, and The Liberating Army of 
Peru quitted Valparaiso on the SOth 
of August 18^0. San Martin had 
been named Generalissimo. In order 
to contribute to the expcnce of that 
eiiterprize, he had sold, at half-price, 
a domain wUch the Chilian Govem- 
ineiit .had forced him to accept. 
Jjord Cochrane was placed under his 
orders, in quality of commandant of 
the naval forces. 

This army, which consisted of lit. 
tie more than 3000 men, was march¬ 
ing to conquer a country, defended 
by 'more wan SO,000 veteran and 
well-disciplined soldiers. It was in 
this campaign that the military and 
lH)litical talents of General San Mar¬ 
tin were pre-eminently distinguish¬ 
ed, and in a ^at measure neutraliz¬ 
ed the fearful odds with which he 
had to contend. Trusting nothing 
to chance, advancing with precau¬ 
tion, and admirably secondcdfby the 
troops; he was successful in every 
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encounter with tlie enemy* Gene¬ 
ral Arenales, whom he had detached 
into the Bierra, completely dtifeated 
the Spanish General O’lleilly, and 
made him prisoner. Almost all the 
provinces rose in arms, and soldiers 
arrived by hundreds, to range them¬ 
selves under the banners of the Li¬ 
berators. The Viceroy Pezucla had 
been dismissed, and replaced by Ge¬ 
neral Laserua; at the same time. 
Captain D. Manuel Abron arrived 
from Europe, in the capacity of Com¬ 
missioner from the Constitutional 
King of Spain, in the provinces of 
Chili and Peru. A conference tend¬ 
ing to a general pacification was 
held at Panchauca, on the 2d of June 
1820. No blame attaches to Generals 
San Martin and Laserna, if hostilities 
were not suspended, and ncgociations 
opened on an unqualified prelimi¬ 
nary admission of the independanceof 
South America; but the chiefs of the 
Spanish army rejected the counsels 
of humanity, and the war continued. 
At the end of six weeks the forts of 
Callao were the only posts occupied 
by the Royalists, and the capital 
opened its gates to the Liberating 
Army. As soon as San Martin saw 
himself master of the country, his 
first care was to organize a vigorous 
Government; and for this purpose 
he conceived himself justified in as¬ 
suming despotic, or rather autocra¬ 
tic power, under the title of Piio- 
TccTOK. It is principally at this 
period of his life that his conduct 
should be minutely scrutinized. It 
has undoubtedly exerted on the Pe¬ 
ruvian Constitution an influence of 
which the Legislator did nut foresee 
the consequences, and it is i>ossible, 
that a single error, of a single man, 
may press hard upon a great people 
for centuries to come. A nation, 
long kept in the leading-stiinm and 
swaddling-cloths of childhood, can¬ 
not possibly exert as much vigour 
as those which have made an earlier 
trial of their energy, and whose ef¬ 
forts have not Leen directed or 
cramped, by a single domineering 
will. Otherwise, this usurpation has 
not, perhaps, been without its imme¬ 
diate advantages. What would have 
become of Peru, destitute of men 
able to direct it at such a crisis, if 
rius energetic spirit, encased in so 
feeble a body, had ceased to watch 
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ovor its desCioies f The enemy still 
held the forts ci Qdlao; he had 
taken refuge in the Sierra, from 
which Arenales had not been able 
t 0 dislodge him; he was still in force 
in Ae province of Arequipa and Up¬ 
per Peru. Talcing these things into 
consideration, what course ought the 
friend of humanity to adopt, when 
the circumstances are iinjierious, and 
he is not able to foresee the conse- 

i iuences of die resolution he may 
orm ? The satisfactory solution of 
this question is, we apprelicnd, im¬ 
possible. With regard to policy,* 
taking that word in its vulgar acce]>- 
totion, the good of humanity is not 
its object; it considers man only as 
a mean, forms him according to its 
views, and prescribes to him certain 
limits, all which it denominates the 
art of governing; but in a free state, 
we can admit no such deEnition of 
policy, the only legitimate object of 
which is the moral amelioration of 
men, the well-being of individuals, 
and the prosperity of the common¬ 
wealth. 

But to return to facts; the 'Roy¬ 
alists soon quitted their fortresses in 
the Sierra, and advanced to Lima, in 
the firm persuasion that they would 
enter it without opposition. But San 
Martin waited their Mproach at the 
outside of the town, defeated them, 
and the forts of Callao were surren¬ 
dered to the conqueror. The Order 
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of the Sun was then institute!, ;itnd 
the Marquis of Torre Tajgle,' a Pe¬ 
ruvian Patriot, appointed to superin* 
tend every thing that%)neemra the 
National army, and to arrange ai^ 
interview wim Bolivar. This re¬ 
markable conference took place on the 
25th of July 1822, on the banks of 
the Guyaquil, and led to important 
results. As soon as San Martin had 
returned to Lima, General Alvarado, 
at the head of 4500 picked men, 
drove the cnemv from the province 
of Arequipa and Upper Peru, while 
General Arenales, with 8500 men, 
dislodged him from tlm Sierra. The 
first Peruvian Congresl was as^^- 
bled *, and the Protector surrender¬ 
ed into its hands the powers which 
he had assumed and employed £nr 
the good of the country. He 
the couitnand of the army, whlv 
tlie Congress pressed him to accepf, 
and he is presently living in the bo¬ 
som of Lis family at Valparaiso, de¬ 
voting himself to the education of 
his only and beloved daughter f. 

The origin and the development 
of the Constitution of Peru present 
a phenomenon in politics altogether 
so extraordinary, that every thing 
connected with it, and tending in 
any degree to illustrate it. should be 
collected and preserved ^%y history. 
That Constitution has not yet been 
made known to Europe in an authen¬ 
tic form; but if We may judge from 


• According to the latest accounts from Lima, the Congress of Peru had appoint¬ 
ed a Committee to draw up a project of a CoiistUuti^ upon the basis of the re])rescn> 
tative system. The basis of this project are the unity and sovereignty of the nation, 
under the title of The Free State of Peruy which is declared independe^ of Spain, 
and of every foreign power: the Catholic religion is the religion of state : the 
right of election belongs to the people, that of making laws to their roiveBentatives: 
the liberty of the press, the security of persons and property, the abolition of confisca¬ 
tion, of infemous punishments, of'hereditary dignities, of privileges, and'Of the traffic 
in ^ves, are proclaimed and guaranteed. The legislative power is exerted by the de¬ 
puties assembled, who compose a tepresentative chamber; the executive power can 
nelUter be hereditary nor for life. In criminal causes, recourse is bad to a jury. It 
is the duty of the Senate to watch over the Constitution ; it ptt^wses to the execu¬ 
tive the civil and ecdesiasticid huictionaries, and convokes the Corgresf* in extra¬ 
ordinary cases. In fine, the Ministers are re^nsiblc, collectively and individually. 
Other provisions have for their olject the establishment of the principle of primary 

and general instruction, which is rendered accesaiUe to the children of all classes of 
society* 


+ Not having been able to procure M. Ricardo Gual J. Jaen's Biographical Bisap 
Oft General San Martin^ we have had recourse to the Revue Encyclopidique for June, 
fri>in which the preceding notice is translated, the fhets being token ftom the Biographi¬ 
cal Essay just named. The notice appears to be, on the whole, impartial, and as the 
character of the l.ibcrator of Peru has either been little known, or grossly misrepre¬ 
sented in this country, it occurred to us, that, at the present moment, it could hardly 
fail to prove interesting. 
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tbc^jwootiiits which luve been receiy- 
d, some of its fundamental provi¬ 
sions, ' without being adapted to a 
monarchy, aesm incompatible with 
the princiides of a tepublioan go- 
*mninent. To proclaim equality of 
righta, abolish hereditary dignitiesand 
feudal privil^es, and yet preserve a 
noblesse, with hereditary titles, is 
doubtless a strange contradiction— 
and, making all allowances for the 
difficulty of sudi an attempt, and 
the effect of local prejudices, one 
a^inst which the "example of the 
United States might haVe'guarded 
the Peruvian institutions. The es- 
tab^hment a state religion, the 
exfflusive rights of that religion, the 
restraints imposed on the exercise of 
any other form of Christianity, the 
lievere punishments denounced a- 
jgalnst every attack, public or pri¬ 
vate, on that which constitutes the 
religion and worship of the state, 
exhibit a degree of intolerance hos¬ 
tile to every idea of liberty, and cal¬ 
culated to awaken fears, that Peru 
may still endure the Inquisition, with 
all its dark atrocities, its tortures, 
and its qiietnaderos* Religious ty¬ 
ranny and civil liberty cannot co¬ 
exist in the same state; there is an 
irreconcileable, an eternal antipathy 
between ttkem; light cannot 
blended with darkness; intellectual, 
moral, or political greatness, are in¬ 
compatible with a fettered and en¬ 
thralled conscience. In the eye of 
the law, and as far as mere liberty is 
concern^, every form of religion, 
not inconsistent with the security 
and welfare of the state, ought to be 
co-ordinate*. Toleration even implies 
an idea which we cannot altogether 
brook; for what right has one set of 
men to tolerate tlie opinioqs of ano¬ 
ther } and who made them judges 
over their fellows ? This, is a 
grave error, derogatory to the cause 
of liberty, in which the South Ame¬ 
ricans have so nobly struggled and 
so freely bkd, and whidi, unless 
speedily corrected, must entail con¬ 
sequences fatal to the regeneration 
and improvement of a long-enthralled 
peonle. 

The next point upon which we 
shall remark, though one of inferior 
importance, and rather ridiculotts 
than calculated to do any serious 
mischief, is deserving of notice, as a 


proof of the predominance of an 
aristocratical spirit in the founder of 
the Free Staft' of Peru> We allude 
to the creation of an Order of the 
Sun, anal(^us to that ill*starrfed 
Order of Cincinnatus, which Wash¬ 
ington attempted to introdtice into 
the United States, and which is 
perhaps the only fault with which 
that great and virtuous patriot can 
be reproached- We need not quote 
Montesquieu to, convince any one, 
that orders of knighthood, or indeed 
any species of titular rank, hereditary 
or otherwise, are totally incompatible 
with a republican form of liovern- 
raent. These trifles constitute the 
appropriate garniture and embellish¬ 
ment of monarchy, and as long as 
they are distinctive and valued, form 
one of its most powerful supports, 
because they are derived from the 
sovereign, the fountain of lioiiour, 
placed at the very apex of the migh¬ 
ty cone of society, and who, by a fic¬ 
tion of monarchical law, is held to 
be immortal. But, in a republic 
where all are equal, no man has a 
right to confer titles of honour; it is 
a usurpation of the rights of the 
community; an absurdity of which 
neither Fisistratus, Marius, Sylla, 
Caesar, Cromwell, nor Buonaparte, 
during his consulate, were ever guil¬ 
ty. Now that the founder of this 
ridiculous order has retired to a pri¬ 
vate station, he cannot be accused of 
any sinister or selfish motive; but 
we suspect that he is much deeper 
read in the history of Buonaparte 
than in the institutions of free states, 
and that he has left a taint upon that 
of Peru which many years may not 
be sufficient to efface. The citizen 
of a republic who has faithfully and 
ably served his country, must not 
gape for ribbons, stars, garters, and 
such trumpery baubles; but content 
himself with the love, the esteem, 
and the gratitude of his fellow-citi¬ 
zens. Miltiades received no oUier 
reward for gaining the victory of 
Marathon than a prominent position 
in the foreground of the picture 
which represented that glorious and 
immortal combat. 

At the same time, it Is truly grati¬ 
fying to observe with what rapid 
strides liberty is advancing in the 
new world, where there exists no 
Holy Junto of Desimts to conspire 
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against and repress its energies. A 
few years more, and from Cape Horn 
to Labrador^ wherevs^ man can fix 
his dwelling) he will be free; we do 
not mean that savage and anti-social 
liberty which consists in keeping in 
a state of barbarism the ancient in¬ 
habitants of America) but that which 
leads to diie development and exer¬ 
cise of all the faculties of the mind. 
The descendants of the companions 
of CorteZ) PizarrO) and AlmagrO) arc 
about to Income citizens of free stateS) 
sensible of tbeir riglitS) and no longer 
either oppressors or oppressed. In¬ 
dependence has been conquered ; die 
noble example set by Bolivar has 
been followed, and the work of e- 
mancipation has begun. If the con¬ 
stitutions adopted by some of these 
states, as, for example) PerU) be still 
exceedingly imperfect, they may un¬ 
dergo important modifications, or 
even be entirely changed. Already 
the ephemeral empiire of Mexico has 
disappeared, and will doubdess give 
place to a free representative govern¬ 
ment. The empire of Brazil appears 
to rest upon a more solid basis; but 
it may fairly be questioned whether, 
surrounded by a belt of republics, go¬ 
verned accor(liiig to principles which 
it rejects and detests, it will long be 
able to maintain itself. Indeed symp¬ 
toms have lately b^uu to manifest 
themselves of the wide diffusion and 
predominance of a spirit which seems 
to announce that Brazil will not long 
continue an exception to the present 
political state of South America, and 
that the dominion of Portugal over 
that fine country will be but short¬ 
lived. This is a consummation de¬ 
voutly to be wished, as it would in 
all probability put a period to the 
traffic in human flesh, which in Bra¬ 
zil, and the Captaincy of Bahia, has. 


for many years pi»t, been carried.pn 
to an extent utterly incredible by 
those who have not made themselves 
acquainted with the revolting details 
of that horrible and inhuman com¬ 
merce. ^ 

Id conclusion of this article, wc 
have only farther to state, and we do 
so with real satisfa^ion, that during 
his reigfi of thirteen months, Gene¬ 
ral San Martin exerted himself zeal¬ 
ously in the cause of education, in¬ 
troducing into Peru the method of 
mutual tuition, and taking measures 
that it should be rapidly disseminat¬ 
ed. He likewise presented his library 
to the city of Lima, which previously 
bad none; and proved his disinterest¬ 
ed regard for the welfare of the coun- 
try* iy taking, as Protector, only a 
third of the ordinary allowance, 
the Viceroys; so that, in the sroije 
of half a century, America has had 
the honour of producing three indi¬ 
viduals who si^alized their patrio¬ 
tism, after a fashion but little in re¬ 
pute, we believe, among the Gover¬ 
nor-Generals of India, or the Lord- 
Lieutenants of Europe. As, from 
the malevolence of party-spirit, or 
hatred of liberty—a feeling which 
seem s to be gaining ground in the Old, 
as it is expirin^in the New World— 
this distinguished patriot has been 
grossly and systematically calumni¬ 
ated, these facts may not be without 
their use, in efikeing the impression 
which the libels so industriously cir¬ 
culated against him could scarcely 
fail to produce. Buonaparte remark¬ 
ed, that h metisongv passe, fa vMU' 
restc ; but we like better the beau¬ 
tiful sentiment of Corneille: 

a 

La gloire est plus solide apres la calomnie., 
Et brille d'autant plus, qu'elie s’en vit 
ternk^ 


THK king's ABVOCATK. 

Fokbf.s, in his Journal of the covered. But he having two of bis 
Session, folio, Edinburgh, 1714, Pre- own sons tlien upon the bench, viz. 
face, page xxv, says, Sir Thomas Sir John, his oldest son, and this Sir 
IIo)^ of Kerse, admitted a Lord of Thomas, the Lords indulged him 
Session, 19th July 16452, and made with the privilege of pleading with 
Justice-General 27th of that month, his hat on, which his successors in 
was second son to Sir Thomas Hope office have ever since enjoyed." This 
of Craighall, Advocate to King statement of the origin of the privi- 
Charles 1., before whos& time the lege, wbicli has been copied into se- 
King's Advocates used to plead un- veral succeeding publications, turns 
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out to be erroneous. Sir l%oina8 Crai^^xall, oldest son of Sir ThomaSf 
Hope was appointed Advocate to was appointed a Lord of Session Slat 
King Charles 1. iriOSG, jointly with July 1632, six years after the grant, 
the former King's Advocate, Sir and Sir Thomas Hope of Kerse, se-* 
William Oliphant, who died 13 th cond son of Sir Thomas, was nomi- 
April 1628, fetat. 77, when Sir nated a Lord of Session, by act of 
Thomas became 8oleTAdvocate«i& By Parliament, 13th November IG-tl, 
Act of Sederunt of 12th Ju^ 1626, nine years later, proving the state- 
liberty was granted to Sir Thomas roent of the origin of the privilege, 
Hope, King's Advocate, to plead with in Forbes’s Journal, to be incorrect, 
his hat on. This Act of Sederunt is Sir Thomas Hora continued King’s 
not extant, the book for that period Advocate till his death, 1st No¬ 
being lost; but it is referred to in an vem^r 1646; his second son. Sir 
Act of Sederunt of 2d June 1649, Thomas, Lord of Session, and Jus- 
granting to Sir Thomas Nicolson, tice-General, predeceased him, hav- 
King's Advocate, the same privi- ing deceissit in Edinburgh, within 
leges as were granted to umquhile his awin dwelling hous, 23d August 
Sir Thomas Hope, particularly *^that 1643,” (Book Sed.); and his young- 
he might have tlie liberty of plead- est son. Sir James Hope of Hope- 
ing with his hat on, as was panted toun, was appointed a Lord of Ses- 
^ ^the said umquhile Sir lliomas, sion, 12th March 1649, twenty-eight 
jmforrn to Act of Sederunt of 12th months after the deatli of his father. 
July 1626.” Sir John Hope of J. P. W, 
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THE OAI.LAKT ADVEKTUAES OF FUANCIS CORKINCAF, ESQ. 

Cunio 11* 

Kings may be blGSt-.-but Tam was glorious. 

O’er a’ the ills of life viclorious. Burns, 

My Pegasus gets on with case and speed, 

And yetiny whip has ne'er been heard to crack ; 

Now, having paus’d, and breath’d my generous steed. 

Again I take my seat—I’m on his back ! 

But let me ponder, ere 1 try his speed, 

For we have now a steep and slipp’ry track ; 

Of Walter's friendship we have much to sing. 

And, haply. Love may smile and sport on purple wing. 

Walter had seen the world, and knew, hon fon. 

Admir’d champagne, ragouts, and French romances ; 

Could beat poor Braham hollow in a song, 

And rival Vestris in light opera dances; 

The ladies languish’d as he pass’d along, 

So soft his smiles, so killing were his glances ; 

When at the thea^e he called encode, 

Each list’ning critic join’d, with long continuous roar. 

At billiards, none like him could lift a cue y 
At dice, he’d shake you quatre, trey, or aces ; 

In dealing cards, at ombre, whist, or loo. 

By secret instinct he could read their faces. 

And thus dame Fortune undisturb’d pursue, 

And snatch her favours with peculiar graces ; 

At golf, or cricket, few were found to match him ; 

The race-coursc shewed his skill, for Jockies ne’er could catch him. 

He scorn’d the mob—despis'd the vulgar stare, 

Yet o’er his honour kept a constant watch; 

With easy mien disguis’d his jealous caffe 
To hear a whisper, or a glance to catch ; 
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Yet he to deeds of mortal strife would dare^ 

I'he same to him a bullet or a scratch ^ 

With sword pistbl still expert and ready^ 

His head was always cool, his hand was ever steady. 

Lucretius, Mandeville, Voltaire, and Paine, 

Had all been skiinm'd^—tbeir c^am compos'd his creed; 

And who could on his morals casi a stain, 

A fruitful crop, from Stanhope's precious seed ? 

With study now he never rack'd his brain. 

Was life bestow'd to doze, and dream, and read? 

But he could talk, and tell of books the title ; 

Could quote Secundus, Ovid, Hammond, Sterne, and Little! 

The wand'ring crowd admir'd while Walter shone. 

As gaping multitudes on meteors gaze; 

His daring rivals to a distance thrown, 

Their splendour buried in his bumina blaze; 

In Fashion's sphere 'twas his to move alone. 

Of beaux the envy and of belles the praise; 

Thus o'er the village tow'rs the sacred steeple; 

So * * * • and charm, when talking to the 

^Vith such a guide, our hero could not fail 
Of tow'ring far above the vulgar crew, 

W^lio, plung^ in penury's dark, narrow vale. 

Unwearied plod, and toilsome tasks pursue: 

Life was no more a tedious, drowsy tale. 

Such glorious prospects opening to his view ; 

In Walter's track, he boldW hoped to rise 
A keen-eyed mountain eagle, soaring to the i^es. 

Hail, sacred Friendship! sought, but seldom found; 

I'hy presence gives a zest to each delight: 

Tliy balm can soothe tlie bosom's rankling wound; 

Thy constant dame dispel the jdoom of night; 

Thou guid'st the stripling in the dizzying round; 

'J’hiuc is the torch that burns for ever bright: 

So felt our hero in his new alliance; 

Life’s future ills he scorn'd, or held in proud defiance* 

(^onie, Frank,” said Walter,Nature smiles to please; 

'I'is therefore right that we should live in pleasure; 

Let grovelling souls themselves with trifles tcaze. 

And starve, like misers, 'midst their countless treasure; 

AVliile coward Conscience looks, and longs to seize. 

And Prudence doles it out by weight and measure ; 

Since life is short, let us each hour employ 

To drain the nectar'd cup, and snatch the fleeting joy !” 

Through many a varied scene the lad was led, 

’Po form his manners, and improve bis mind; 

The sparkling bowl its richest treasures shed, 

And lawless love for him gay garlands twin'd; 

The rosy chaplets blossom'd on his head, 

A\'hile he in Beauty's wanton arms rein'd ; 

I’he gaming-table spread her golden store; * 

Smooth seem’d yopng Pleasure's sea, and distant was the shore! 

Still languish'd Frank for something unnosscss'd ; 

^ To rattle dice, or balls at billiards roll. 

Fill’d not the graving void within his breast. 

Nor sooth'd tnc yearnings of his ardent soul, 
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Which long’d to be with nobler pleaRore blest. 

Than wit and laughter o'er the reveller's bowl; 

For mutual love his feeling heart was panting, 

Quite sick of venal smiles, and wanton, gay gdlanting. 

Months roU'd away—still unsupplied the void; 

^ ^ lie gamed, he drank, tQ kill the lagging hours; 

Thus,liatlesB life was pass'd, but not enjoy'd— 

He slumber'd sad, in Ploisure's rosy bow'rs; 

His reatleBS mind th’ unsated wish employ'd. 

And loath'd, with sickening scorn, her flaunting flow’rs; 

He pour'd his plaint in Friendship's listening ear. 

When Walter thus replied, in accents most sincere: 

I've led you round loose Pleasure's fairy ring. 

That you might And how soon the banquet cloys. 

And learn to shun, before you feel the sting; « 

I'm glad to hear you scorn the gilded toys; 

Your heart is right—from Love's pure hallow'd spring 
Flows every Miss, and all omr lasting joys; 

But Love, like Fortune, comes not at our call, 

Though, when we least expect, into bis arms we fall.” 

One evening, to the playhouse went the pair. 

To lounge, and loll, and pass their hours away ; 

To whisper, laugh, and prattle with the fair. 

Far lovelier they than sweetest flowers in May; 

To catch their eyes, their angel smiles to share. 

Would qjnimatc a lump of lifeless clay ; 

The fire Pfbmetheus piliV’d from the sky. 

Was just the melting glance that flash'd from Venus' eye. 

It was a fav(\arite actor's last farewell. 

The Kean, perhaps the Kemble of bis time; 

To pit ;ind boxes rushed the crowd, pell^melU 
Bald-headed beaux, and matrons jpast their prime. 

The blushing beauty and the flaunting belle. 

Old maids, and those that mock the power of rhyme ; 

Law-lords, gown-men, captains, and critics witty, 
lYith all of taste and ton in fair Edina's city. 

Now Frank and Walter press’d, and push'd, and squeez'd, 

\Yith eager haste to join the critic band; 

IVhen, dire distress!—^witb disappointment teaz'd— 

Instead of seats, they found not room to stand: 

Twere vain to say how much the friends were pleas'd. 

When from a box a lady wav'd her hand. 

And with a smile, summer morning sweet. 

Most kindly welcom'd both to share hex snug retreat. 

First enter’d Walter, most politely bowing, 

With easy air, and grave madestic mien; 

Then follow'd ^nk, with ba^ul blushes glowing, 

For in such presence he had never been; 

When, like the Queen of Love, a glance bestowing. 

The lady rantly placed herself between; 

Her diamonds, bri^t as stars in wintry dey. 

In faded lustre shone beside her sparknng eye. 

She said, her cousin had been cidl'd away. 

Although he had with nradi reluctance gone. 

And kindly promis’d to abridge bis stay^ 

She felt it awkward to be left alone; 
voi.. xni. H 
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Frank lodc^d atound# on bellee and beaiiticfl gay» 

His heirt confe^b'd that she nnrivaird ^lone— 

As 'midst the stars that shed their twinkling light, 

The moon resplendant rolls fair Empress of the night. 

She talk'd andidiatted till the curtain rose; 

fVank thoo^t her voice the music of the spheres; 

Jafiier in vain declaim’d against his foes^ 

For him our hero had nor eyes nor ears; 

At last, when Belvidera pour’d her woes. 

He sigh’d aloud, and sought to hide his t^rs ; 

Yet even t^se tears were not for Jaffier’s^ bride. 

But for the fair Aspasia weeping by his side. 

When Belvidera, driven by fate unkind. 

In frenzied madness rais’d her glistening eye, 

^ Aspasia on our hero's breast reclin'd, 

Half lifeless sunk, and heav’d a rending sigh: 

While tumults shook his sympathetic mind 
To sec such loveliness in sorrow lie ; 

Her swelling bosom lieav’d within his arms— 

In wild delirium lost, he gaz’d u])oii her charms:- 

At length she slowly rais’d her drooping head. 

Like spotless lily bow’d beneath tne blast; 

A mantling blush her glowing check o’erspread. 

And o’er her neck like twilight lustre pass'd ; 

While, bright as dew-drops on the rose-bud shed. 

Her melting eyes a look of languor cast 
On him whose arm inclos’d her slender waist. 

Who, dizzy .with delight, her form with fondness press’d 

Compos’d and calm, she stretch’d her ivory pand. 

With gentle violence remoyed his arm ; 

Deplor’d her w'eakness, in a tone so bland. 

And dropt a tear, and heav’d a sigh, so warm. 

Love’s latent flame to blazing Are was fann’d, 

Frank’s heart, enraptur’d, own’d the mystic charm. 

He drank delicious poison from her eye. 

His heart with transport thrill’d—^responded every sigh. 

The curtain dropt—Aspasia's tender heart 
W ould still indulge the luxu^ of woe; 

The pantomime no pleasure could impart, 

And therefore she would rather choose to go ; 

But shall the lov^ fair alone depart ? 

Both Love and Grallantry give answer, No !” 

And both intreated they might have Ae honour. 

The happiness, to call a coach, and wait upon her. 

It could not be—such freodoras-^folks would stare— 

(Her cousin’s absence now she blam'd, lamented,) 

They sued submissive, urged with earnest prayer— 

She paus’d—a softer blush told she relented. 

Again they urged the tender, trembling fair, 

Wlio simper’d, sigh’d, and silently consented; 

The coach is come—ahe^ blushing, leans on Francis, 

AVhose breast in tumult heaves, each nerve with rapture daiu es 

When Walter saw Aspasia fairly seated, 

And Franfc«< in ecstacy, ckm by her side. 

He said, a friend that moment had eritreated 
His instant aid—thus fate must them divide ! 
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^ “ I 

lie Bi^h’d, to i ^ftibmre c&eftted» 

And^ bowing'lbrice, mw4 them a^ilemimt ridie; 

Frank blesa'^ .the chanoe that drove fifiea^ Walter hence; 

As he^ £[ff oiioei eottld with lue px^Bce^wtftdupe&ae. 

' ^ • 

The street was rough, ^the crazy coaeh iU hui^, ' 

A squeamish aiekaew oW Ajqpt^ eattia^ 

She droop'd her headland to hhr piiitlier olung; 

For nmous tremfmi^ idiochiter mtle firanie, 

AFhile melting murmurs MteFd oh her toiigue> ' 

Her modest cheek auShs^d with crimson wame ; 

The carriage 8iopp’d-*die lelt fi?onl sidettew freed ;• / 

While Frank in uleAce 8at> and cura'd the coachman'# speed* 

He could not leave this lovely, drboj^g flower. 

Hut thro^h the bbby led the gjff^le fair, . . 

Whq blushing, said, Alas! 'tis not an hour* 
ask your arm, while I ascend the stair; 

Yet Susan's weak^^-^y limbs have lost their powers 
Von Bclvidera's more than 1 can bear I" 

C) happy Frank!—he hop'd the stairs w,ere high; 

For, with such burden bless’d, he could have scal'd the sky. 

With Hebe’s softness, and Minerva's grace. 

Our hero's trembling hand Aspasia took. 

And bade him welcome to her humble place. 

Vet calm, and quiet, sweet, sequeater d nook ; 

A smile so winning play'd upon her face. 

While she his fingers with soft witchery shook. 

Life's purple tide with quic^n'd current flow'd. 

And 0 ^sr nis bashful face a deep confusion glow'd. 

Aspasia's chamber shew'd her attic taste. 

Where art and elegance united strove. 

Where nought seem'd wanting, nothing was misplaced, 

A mansion formed for happiness and love; 

Yvl all in sweet simplicity so chaste. 

As if the haunt where Dian's vesteds rove. 

And she, the mistress of the mi^c scene. 

On Grecian couch reclin’d, presiding as their queen. 

The cloth was hdd, and supper on the table, 

A lady's supper*-«omettmg nice and rare ; 

For ladies though angelic, are mtable 
To live, like lizards, on the viewless air; 

I loathe aU scandal, and indite no fable. 

In whispering la^es like substantial &re ; 

1 say not steaks and porter make idiein merry ; 

They pick a cbh^n's breast, and,sip a g^ass of Sherry. 

All seem'd a paradise-^Frank feign'd to go. 

Secret nlances spoke his wish to stay; 

Aspinda begg*d he'd sit an hour, or so. 

And chat with freedom m an easy .way ; 

Although she fi4t her spirits were so low. 

She poorly could his oom^aisanoe repay : . ' 

He tO(» hk seat; Aspana sootli'A her gnef ^ 

With social talk, ibwl, hau^' tarts, and Tenmifftl 

• 1 ' 5 ' ’ li 

A pedal hup amux’i behind hu dbair, 

A.S if to woo t&e witflhery of her liaiid ; 

She turn'd, and stretch'd-M taper i&mu fair. 

The trembling chords obey'Ahcr sm emnm^, , ^ 
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MelodiouM^ mingling mtklhe^fiUi&g air> 

In swelling « 0 neB» *0 tender «id so tdend^ 

Like heevanly. mu^ on the ear they rungt 
Their wari^^maUd only by her tuneful tongue. 

The rounded emootfaness of her ifoty qrm. 

While through the strings her dving fingers play'd. 

Her tresset waving with a magic cnarm. 

As o*er her snowy nedc they careless lUray'd,. 

Her swelling breast, fiiat showd bar heart was wsnn. 

Her slender form in flowing robes array'd. 

Hie starry lustre of her liquid eye. 

Surpass power of song, the painter's art defy. 

A canzonet the fair ei^chantress sui^t 
It told of love, tbe^pkasure and the pain;' 

Her harp was still, and hush'd her syren tongue ; 

Frank gazed and sigh'd, vertigo wnirl'd his braih ; 

Still in his ears the notes symphonious rung, 

Orphean music breathing in the strain; 

While young Aspasia saw, with ^cret joy. 

Entangled in love's toils, the lost, bewiMer'd boy. 

She changed the spell, and soi^t her guest to please. 

From grave to gay" the conversation stealing ; 

Now playful wit and unaffected ease; 

Then chasten’d taste and letter’d lore revealing; 

From manners, morals, she, by slow degrees. 

Slid into patlios, sentiment, and feeling; 

Frank ccho^ all, admir’d her wondrous store 
Of wit and wisdom, but her gentle feelings more. 

Congenial minds with mutual fondness meet. 

Delighted mingle, and with sorrow part; ^ 

Time stole away, in social converse sweet, 

'i'o Frank, it seem'd commingling heart with heart; 

And yet the unison still was incom^ete. 

For he could not his soul's fond wish impart: 

Another hour—he started—sigh'd Adieu r' 

In tones that seem'd to say, My heart remains with you !" 

Her lips were silent—but she look’d ** Farewell!" 

More tenderly than language e'er express’d; 

While from her eye a big tear trembling fell 
Warm on the handithat her’s so fondly press'd; 

Frank felt each vein with thrilling rapture swell. 

He drank the pearly nectar—and was bless’d! 

They look’d—they si^'d—their lips in silence mov'd— 

He tore himself away, thus loving and belov'd. 

He walk'd, he ran, he seem'd on air to tread. 

Then musing, paus’d, and wildly gazing, stood 
With folded arms and heav'n-crected head. 

Like one inspir'd, or in a moon-struck mood ; 

At home—he whisfied, sung—and went to bed ; 

But there, the burning fever in his blood 
Had from his pillow bamrii'd Mntle rieep; 

He like dreaming^ diOa—and sometimes turn'd to weep. 

But loudest storms sare hurii'd into a calm. 

And wildest paisioas lull themselves to rest; 

Sleep mi his eyellda d^ed:her apUte 1»lm, 

In Fai^s wirjr-knd his sou was bl^’d: 
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For there, beneBth lii6«verft«a(daat pabn, 

He loan’d hie bead on lov'd Amsia’s l^st, 

And twin’d the blusbii^ nwe^bnd round her head— 
A bug put forth hia adiig—«Qd Ibe visioitfled! 


His ever faithful friend FrankMUC^ and fbund> ^ 
In anxious baste his passioa toimpi^; 

His hopes and fears, his painful, ^eawng wound* 
The titUlatioD of Bu trader heart: 

With nlacid smile the friendly Walter owni'd. 

He'a seen the symptoms, and, wirii honest art. 
Had left his friend the minutes to improve. 

With one so rich—so fafr—so worthy of bis love! 


** Hang mercenary love and dirtv pelf!” 

Cried jo^us Frank, with fonu, impassion’d fire ; 

'' 1 love the fair Aspasia for hersdf— 
t|er heart and hand are all my soul’s desire. 

Can you, my friend, think me tnat sordid elf. 

Whom wealth could lure, or glittering gold inspire 
But say,’| cried Walter, will your Fair be found 
Less blooming, or less lovdj, with ten thousand pound ?” 



To Arthur 6 Seat now stray’d the youthful pair. 

And brush’d the pearly dewdrops as they walk’d. 
Inhal’d the morning's sweet, salubrious air. 

Of friendship, love, and matrimony talk’d ; 

Frank turn’d to gaze, for all his soul was there, 

Then turn’d again, and light on tiptoe stalk'd; 

The birds sung blithely on each verdant spray. 

He left their rural haunts, O, happier far than they ! 


The dear illusion o’er each sense had stole,, 

His now was bliss, bliss e’er dwelt below ; 

Blest in a friend, whose sympathetic soul 
Could share bis joy, and soothe his every woe; 

But why the current of hb thoughts controul, 

'Midst Eden’s sweets ?—why Uiink of Zembla's snow ? 
He read bis Ode to faithful Friendship pour’d. 

Then sang his Hymn to Love, and her bis soul ador’d. 

The muse could still my rhyming pen employ : 

For it would take at least a score of pages. 

Were 1 to follow the enamour'd boy. 

And trace his passion through its several stages ; 

His chilling douDtSj and dreams of raptur’d joy. 

That Bwra the soul, when Love like Etna r^es; 

But though the feeling oft is found inspiring. 

Yet love at second hand to me seems vastly tiring. 


Suffice to say, he scribbled prose and rhyme, 

Aspasia shone in his mdraous lays ; 

She read, admir’d, smil’d o'er bis flights sublime, 

And thus repaid him for hia labour’d praise:, 
Defeated thus, he tried a softer chime, 

The ruby’s flame, and dianmnd’a sparkling bbze;.. 
And h<;pcd, with trinkets, brao^ts, rings, and . 
To bribe Almig^tty Love, and purchase Hymen’ejei ^.} 

With these, hehneeling; flatter’d, fawn’d, and^itek^d; 

No, there I’m wrong; for F^nk,could never^mlter; 
Yet as the line so amoowy seems to glide, .' 

£ cn let it stahd—’(is no important matter; 
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No doubt, he all Love's known artillery tried. 

The tempting fortress of her heart to batter ; 

-When after fftitu, and tmUi, and marriage tender’d, 

Aspasla amfiVI, blush'd, sigh’d, and silently surrender’d! 


And now/Love vrav'd his necrotnantic wand. 

With Kose^bods crown’d, and gay, green myrtles twin'd; 
Frank’s icup was fall> he felt his soul expand; 

Be nnun’d the eai^j and soared above his kind; 

Then, humbly^ kneelii^, kiss’d her lily hand, 

. jLnd thus with joy the hallow’d con^iract sign’d ; 

;Bnt longing still ambrosial sweets to sip, 

The league of love was seal’d upon her dewy lip- 


Not‘ Cobbet, when he stretch'd his arms, to fold 
His darling Paine’s dry bones in fond embrace; 
Not ******* counting o'er his treasur’d gold. 
The fruitful produce of his pension’d place; 

Not GaUia’s Louis, when Faroe’s trumpet told 
That Saint Helena’s chief had clos’d his race; 
None of the trio felt, or ever can. 

Felicity like Frank’s—on earth the happiest man! 


Thus far have we proceeded in our tale. 

Our hero launched on Fortune’s flowing tide, 

IVith favouring breeze, and bent each swelling sail, 
On Love and Friendship’s glassy stream to glide; 
If calm, cross-wind, quick-sand, or stormy gale. 

Or shelving rock, may yet the bark betide; 

What pains or pleasures Frank was doom’d to share. 
If all was gold tliat glanced, next Canto may declare. 
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Ati London is at present afflicted 
with an epidemic frenzy, the nidus 
of which is the Caledonian Chapel 
in Hatton Garden. A Scotch Pres- 
l^terian Preacher has succeeded in 
propagating a mania which threatens, 
for a time at least, 16 make dreadfbl 
inroads on the sanity of the British 
Metrqiolis. ^Noir has this morbid 
affliCtiion been undergoing a slow and 
ithrorc^tible progress of maturation: 
%el knew nothing of its existence till 
lbs crisis, its or^sm bad come on; it 
started into being, in the fulness of 
its monstrous shape, like the Devil 
from the touch of the angelic spear* 
l^ev'cr, in truth, was there any mad¬ 
ness like this. It has radiated to the 
whole drcumference of society, and 
infected all'dasses. Lord Liverpool 
has become crasy, Mr Canning haa 
been addled, l^r James Mackm^^ 
haO been astonished, andthe atenrness 
of Imujg^am transformed into tihe 
nteeKneSI of a new-born babe; Hone 
an editing look of devotion, 
and^iOVto ** Absolute Wisdom” has 


somehow caught into his features 
'' a ray of intelligence.” Nay, the 
very Attorney General has not been 
able to guai^ himself against the 
cont^on, and may be seen meekly 
seated by the stickler for annual par¬ 
liaments and universal suffra^, and 
the retailer Of blasphemy, ’rhe elo¬ 
quence of Orator Irving, like the 
breath Of the Simoom, or ^thc stroke 
of death, has levelled all distinctions. 
There—in the Caledonian (>hapel, 
Hatton Garden—may be seen, side 
by side, cheek for jowl, thte Whig 
and the Tory, the'High-Churchman 
and the Sectary, the infidel and the 
true bdiever, the pious Prime Mi¬ 
nister and the Metropolitan sexist, 
the patrons of gagging bills and Bible 
societies, and the venders of profane 
parodies and apocryphal scriptures;— 
the painted dowager duchess elbow¬ 
ed by therosy-gilled daughter of the 
sober, weH-fed cit;—the nrwspaper- 
r^orter occupying the same pew with 
Mr Secretary TVel—the pillar of the 
state and the pillar of the press be- 
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iiiK for once upon the Bame levpl;— 
criticB, quacks, senators, blue-stock¬ 
ings,blacklegs, ^‘Corinthian capitals” 
and ivothic p^astals, all strangely 
liuddlrd together: in short, a species 
of |iarle(|uin millennium appe^ to 
have arrived. No more cries ^ the 
cdiuroh being in danger; no more de¬ 
clamations against sectaries; scarcely 
a single pnff of foul breath even at 
the stern, iron-bound visas^ of 
bytery herself; the churen is desert¬ 
ed, and Lord Liverpool a lieretic. 
I'he High-flying ^Bories are in de¬ 
spair, and the John Bull is preaching 
against humbug. The capital has 
run stark mad, and the {trovinces arc 
agape to see wliat will be the issue 
of file distemper. The Cocklane 
(rhost, and Joanna Southcote with 
her new Messiah, were all a joke to 
this. 

Now, if we did not happen to 
know the power exerted upon the 
public mind by novelty, extrava¬ 
gance, impudence, and daring pre¬ 
sumption,—if we bad never observed 
the omnipotence of fashion in crea¬ 
ting and pampering up some huge 
monstrous idol of its own, in order 
to fall down and worship before it,— 
if we had been ignorant of that love 
of excitement which predominates 
among jaded Toluptuaricfi, those vic¬ 
tims of entiui, wno are said to live 
lives of pleasure, because they spend 
them in search of it,—^if, in short, we 
had been unacquainted with that 
gullibity, inherent in the English 
character, which makes John Bull 
the prey of impostors and mounte¬ 
banks of every kind and degree,— 
we should, doubtless, have been sore¬ 
ly {Fuzzted to accemnt for this moral 
phenomenon. To lessen the difflculty 
somewhat, fiovycter, theOrator, either 
from vanity, or from a remnant of the 
proverbial nrudened of his country, 
which teaches that a man should 
^.^ake hay while the sun shines, has 
^Ifjts^ht proper to publish his Ora- 
Jnertts,” and manfully to fling down bis 
giitintlet to the critics. It is impossi¬ 
ble not to admire (lie boldness of this 
proofing, it looks so like the con¬ 
sciousness of power and strength, and 
may awe into silence thos^ whom 
it will fail to convince- We are not 
of this number. We have read “ For 
flic Oracles of Ood four* Orations— 
for a Judgment to come an Argu¬ 


ment in nine parts,”.aiid we foiXM 
the staple of the volume to com^t 
in, nonsense, mravaganoe, absurdi- 
ty ; commonplace thoughts overlaid 
with' a cumbrous and Gotliic ^a* 
perr (rf the most barbarous, uncouth, 
and often ungrammatioai language; 
bkqiliemy, invective, ind incessant 
abeiration from the pure and sweet 
simplicity of the G 0 S|^, no less than 
from the doctrinal standards of that 
church to which the Orator belongs. 
Bat the grand forte of Mt Irving lies 
in the fierceness with which he as¬ 
sails men and manners, and above 
all, in the energy and alacrity with 
which he deals out damnation.' In 
hell he has discovered the grand fbl- 
‘ crum which Archimedes wanted, and 
he proposes to jerk about, the world 
as lie pleases. He is the very King 
of Terrors; he thunders, Imt—he 
seldom lightens. Sometimes, 'tis true, 
he gives his hearers a glimpse of 
glory, and then he sets a-describing 
heaven with as much topographical 
minuteness as if he had taken its 
dimensions by a trigonometrical sur¬ 
vey ; but ever and anon, the reign of 
terror returns, and with his “ weak, 
unknowing hand,” he presumes to 
launch the bolts of the Eternal a- 
gainst whomsoever he pleases. Moore 
and Byron have both been shaken 
over the bottomless pit, for their 
“ Loves of the Angels,” and a sort 
of back-handed blow tried against 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, for laugh¬ 
ing at the babyisms of that simple 
enthusiast, and very honest politician 
—^he author of “ Peter Bell.” The 
proprietors of Vauxbali and the O- 
liera would have good actions of da¬ 
mans {gainst him, for what ho has 
said of these fashionable placid of 
amusement. In short, be has ** hell 
forestalled,” and it cannot be sfdd 
that be makes a sp^ri^ use of 
that terrible argument. Tlie Chris- 
rianity of the Rev. Edward Irving 
is not the Christianity of any body 
ehe; instead of entrcathiff sinners to 
come in, that the fold may ^filled, he 
holds up the Gorgon'a bead, on which 
hb wild and wayward imaginatimi 
has delineated a roodsand grotesque 
horrors. He has jponstituted him¬ 
self the enlightener oCdie grrot, and 
for this purpose he bos taken leave 
of that plain and simple, but digni¬ 
fied style, in which the Gospel inis, 
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till.njifv» .b0nai preacbedi ai^d instead 
of ftimisfaiag mem with the bread 
of life.as itjespje down from above»" 
has da^Ud tlbm w^th tropes and 
feasted ^ihm with aUmaons 
to , pnrfhne aUmnai. ^tified their 
mawotenoe and lds own with invec- 
tiVe, sU.the resources of 

his 4lid j^inltorv learning, 

atuLm. word, uncnriatianisra 

in order to make men 
Cfa&A With aU this there is a 
gtOKqi^'of trickery, and art, and 
atudjlii^ of effect. He has diu;ui&- 
ei, or rather smothered, the Calvan-* 
ism of the Scotch Preri)yterian 
Chtmh, because he knows it is an ut¬ 
ter abomination to the English, who 
hare never been able to fathom 
the^profound philosophy which it in¬ 
volves, or^ lower their pride to the 
just, but humiliating view of human 
nature which it exubits ; and, con¬ 
sequently, he is incessantly flounder-, 
ing on in the dark,—sometimes Ar- 
ininian, sometimes Calvanist, often¬ 
times neither,-^uttering things nei¬ 
ther he nor any one else can com¬ 
prehend, mistuung assertion for, 
argument, rant for rhetoric, half- 
brought-out similes and wild imagi¬ 
nations for eloquence, and a muster- 
roll of names never brfore heard from 
the pulpit, ai'the “ natural method” 
of preaching. We hope it is not 
true, that he said he was oome to in- 


sembly's Shorter Catediism, till he 
has assiduously conn^ it over, and 
got it by heart; for, if he will take 
our word upon the matter, it is a 
most useftii little compend; and 
though it may not suit the capricios 
and extrava^sas of the Boan«^ 
of Hatton-Garden, who would ban^ 
reason from relimon, and convert it 
into visions, hatlucinations, inward 
assurances, and all that nonsense, by 
which silly men are deluded, and 
silly women sent to the mad-house, 
it has proved a ^wonderful help for 
instilling into youthful minds an 
early acquaintance with the princi¬ 
ples of our holy religion. Even as 
a sample of logical argument, Mr 
Irving, thoi^ the auwor of ** an 
Argument in nine parts,” might 
study it with manifest advantage. 
This is its great and undisputed me-' 
rit. The truths which it contains 
follow in such natural and beautiful 
sequence, that they readily take hold 
of the mind, and become indelibly 
impressed on the memory. We are 
aware that a person who has been 
floated, like a piece Of drift-wood on 
the top of a wave, to the very pinna¬ 
cle of predicatorial renown, must, to 
use his own phraseolc^, ** be steal¬ 
thily and skilfully inv^ed with a^ 
monition,” at all times a bitter pill 
to swallow, but never so bitter in any 
body's mouth as in thatjof him who 


troduce Ood Almighty into London: is most prodigal in administering it; 
these words are pr^ant with fearful yet we could not help just edging in 
blasphemy; but if he proposed to a word in favour of mose Sybiliine 
himself to introduce Cliristianity a- leaves, of which we ourselves have 


mong the circles of fashion, was it 
theraore necessary to take leave of the 
lanmiage of the inspired Prophets 
ana Apoetlesi who spokeand wrote 
as the Spirit gave them utterance ?” 
Will ** the enticing words of man's 
wisdmn” prevail against the opposi¬ 
tion of me devil, the world, and 
tlie flesh, if the truth as it is in 
JeSttt do not lead men to repen¬ 
tance? Mr Irving should let Eu¬ 
clid, and the Prindpia, and the%orks 
of die Economists and the Inferno 
and die Loves of the ^ngeU, and 
Don Juan, slumber on meir shdvea, 
^and stick to his Bible, which we 
jban posj^velv assure him it would 
jdo uO discredit, even to a very leern^ 

V ed person like himself, to quote more 
; frequently, and inorecorrecdy. Nei¬ 
ther should he run a-muck of the As¬ 


certain ancient, and by no means dis¬ 
agreeable recollections. 

To convince those generous souls 
who may be apt to consider these 
strictures as boraeriog on severitv, 
that we have not miarqprelKnted tne 
Orator, we shall ^ooeed to pick out, 

a uite at random, a few samples of 
le commodity which is now brought 
into the marW. And, in the Hiht., 
place, we will be particularly dwii^l:*^ 
fultoany person, who will fa 
tus with the meaning of the felbM 
ing oracle; '' The Word isawosekjy 
to our nature; its truths, vkasu 
truths; its nffretionsy rnrsn aflbc- 
tions; its obMience, a new obedience 
which have to master and put down 
the truths, aifections, and obedience, 
^fatheredfrtm the ai’fkeiieksiok 
OF NATUBi:, and the Commerce of 
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rt'orldly life/* p. 21* Or of this: 

Now, Christian^ heedless of ibis 
grand rtmtrrection of the mighty in- 
struments of thought and action^ at 
tlie same time coveting hard after 
holy attainments, so often resign 
the inastcry of themselves, and are 
token into the counsel of the religious 

warld-^WHlKhlUG ROUND THB BDDT 
OF SOME rorULAK LEADRR^-and SO 

drifted, I will not say from godliness, 
hut drifted certainly from that no¬ 
ble, manly, and independent course, 
which, U7ider the steerage of the word 
of God, they might have safely pur¬ 
sued for the precious interests of their 
iTimiortal souls.” p. 24. A little far¬ 
ther on we are informed, in terms 
equally intelligible, that God esecU 
ed the }daifo7'm of our being upon the 
7iew condition <f jjrobation^ diffe¬ 
rent FROM THAT OF AlX KNOWN 

existences/* But we cannot deal 
largely in the nehuJose, as in that case 
we would require to quote three- 
fourths of this dense octavo> and pub¬ 
lish nothing else for at least three 
months to come. Our readers may 
liowever relish a little dash of pro¬ 
phecy. ‘**TlS WaiTTKN,‘TIS WBIT- 
TCN, *TXS SEALED OF HEAVEN, and 
A FEW YEAHS SHALL REVEAL it. 

Be assured it is even so to hap¬ 
pen to the dcspisers'^c^ holy writ. 
M^ith this arreaVf what boots li¬ 
berty, pleasure, enjoyment—idl with-^ 
ifi the ^ur-glaas of time,, or the round 
earth’Montiuent, all the sensibilities 
of life, ,all the powers of man, all the 
attractions of woman /” p. 64. Now 
a few years may reveal the neces- 
Miy for providing very tight and 
curiously-fashioned waistcoats for 
certain persons presently at large; 
but trust it is neither written, 
sealed, nor registered, and we should 
be truly sorry to,, liVe to see.such a 
<'atastropbe, either to the powers of 
man, or the attractions of woman.” 
'\'et we would gladfy' know what 
“ few years shafi reveal,” for, 
toTell fhe lionest truth of ourselves, > 
not what a day may brii^ 
foi^/^ ,Mr Irving must have got 
inagmetiiied, and bt*come a elairuo^ 
ant, These topics of terror,” he 
adds, it is very much the faidiicMi ; 
of the time to turn the ear from, 
as if it wcvti unman/// to fear pain f - 
and he goes to discourse learnedly- 
of ilie different ways in which a 
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poor wretch may be tortured, al^ 
to ^able him to enlarg^the idea oF" 
his ^ysical helL Fearis Ae tnotite 
empteyed by a despot, and Aeiieh of 
the Supremo Beitm uidng menace and 
intimioatio&'ih idcLresaiiig tl^ day he 
has faaib£nhjl!d> is at once nonsensical 
and blaapi^ona. The prominent 
characteristic of the Gospel is not fear, 
the motive of daves, but^love; It was 
proclaimed as ** peace earth, apd 
good-will to men f* its great Founder 
taught, and preadied, 'and ex^Cm^- 
tied this benim and heavenlV prin¬ 
ciple ; his obj^t was not to destroy, 
but to save*—not to terrify, but al¬ 
lure : and though the sanction was 
appended to the law of mercy, as it 
had been to the laws of rites, and 
ceremonies, and types, and mere mo¬ 
ral obligation, the abundance of his 
grace and love is constantly held 
forth, and all the kindreds of the 
earth are invited to come and drink 
from the fountain of living water, 
which he hath opened in the Gospel. 
As to the mere terror of phyocal 
pain being a motive to religious con¬ 
viction, or rel^ous conduct, the men 
who talk so know not what they say. 
Human nature is ennobled in pro¬ 
portion as it despises mere animal 
suffering; even the savage who mocks 
and derides the ingenuity of his cun¬ 
ning and practise tormentom, en¬ 
titles himself to our admiration. The 
guilty and &e finally impenitent wil^ 
be punished; is ixct that enough ? 
What does the preacher memi by 
ascribing revenge” to the Al-» 
mighty ? 

Mr Irving is clearly of opinion, 
that understanding is not neces 8 at 7 
to be a Christian: he tells us, it ia 
a raw opinion that a certain maturity 
of judgment must be tarried for b^ 
fore entering into religious conference 
with our children,” and that a child 
can comprehend the authority of God 
as soon as that of its father: and he 
goes on In his usual ranting, rainblii^ 
fasluon, to inform ua that there is 

a reUjgioii of childhood,’* and a 
relighm of muihood,” ^ so forth, 
ad infinitum* Nojv, whd but a matt 
that employed, words witiiout weigh¬ 
ing their import, would d^re to as¬ 
sert that a child can cos^irehend the 
** authority” of the Supine Being 
It does not even compreli^nd that 
of its fatherit feels an instlttetive de- 

£e 
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pendence on him, and that is all. But the future destiny of itself, that is, 
instinct is not comprehension, any of interest : he exclaim^ ' how fi»i\ 
more &an comprehension is mere in- ahsorh themselves with the &t\m^ and 
stinct. lliese, however, and simHar obedience of the word of Uod; he 
remarks, prepare the way for a tirade commences Oration Second, by sta- 
against Cateuiisma, which seems to ting, that God is ever willing to se- 
be specially levelled again^our own, cond and succeed ms word; 
and upon^wlUidi the Orator pro- stires us, that “ all hypocrisies God 
nouncea a keeping sentence of con- cannot away with s ^ he makes Satan 
demnatio^^. .There is more meant “ revel in despight,' which must be 
.here S&iets tbe eye. It is not a droll species of revelry to be sure ; 
CAte^mms alone, but the whole ei sic passim^ 

of the Church which this In the feeling expressed in the con- 
fire-new enthusiast would apply his eluding sentence of the following 
apunge to. These are restraints of short extract, we most cordially sym- 
which he would be fain to get rid, patbise : ** And ye advanced Chns- 
that he might turn himself adrift in tians, do not despise this day of sinalk 
the world of imagination, and revel things in a younger brother, neitht i 
in the uncontrolled wildness of his go to impose upon him a]l your bur« 

' own delirious conceits. In no minced dens, nor to minister the strongcbt 
t^ms does he hint that his own au- meat which you can digest; but give 
thority is paramount to that of.all God-speed to any endeavour after 
others; ana upon this sure and sa- good, however small; his very 
tisfactory basis, he makes certain piraiions despise not, his imperfer- 
grave and weighty assertions, not tionsdo not sorely rebuke. Strength- 
otherwise remarkable for their no- cn the hands that hang down, and the 
velty or originality. Yet this road- feeble knees confirm. Strengthen b> 
cap reformer is the man whom the encouragement and support, do not. 
friends of church and state flock in hy rehake and censu7'c, drive him /'■ 
multitudes to hear, and to idolize, distraction !** 
and to puff up with that inordinate We are aware it has been said, 
conceit and vanity of which this book Mr Irving must be an extraordinary 
exhibits so many specimens. man, or Lord Liverpool, Mr Can- 

If the poor fellow could write sense ning, and Mr Peel, would not go, 
or English, it would be something. Sunday after Sunday, to hear him. 
This, liDWCver, is not the case. He Wc cannot help what these great 
tells US that his ** Argument in nine folks do, nor do we mean t^ali in 
parts, though most imperfect, is in- question that they are wonOTrfulIy 
tend^ to be compleief^ he roeaks edified, and that die afiairs of the 
repeatedly of'' the seipience of God," public wUl henceforward go on the 
** die prudence of God” and the better for if; but we aver, that tiu 
fruitions of God;*' he introduces volume before us, with a few bright 
the Bible, as saying to men, “ Ye spots scattered over it, is, as a whole, 
make not ofmer he informs Us of an unwieldy lump of rant, balder- 
an angelic conveyancer of Heaven's dash, and nonsense ; intermixed with 
will" redring into the vacant airsome more than quesdonable doc- 
he asks, ** is not interest, in- trines, and as vile and pestilent stiitl 
terest ever awake, on tiptoe, to hear as ever issued £rom the press- 


SCOTCH COUBT8 OF LAW. 

In all countries, we believe, has made no provision. But it is a mis- 
the law's delay been Mt as a ^ev- fortune peculiar to Scotland, J^at it 
ance, but in none iqore sensibW than is |mpowble its laws can eyCit attain 
in Scodand; one great cause ofwhich the maturity of a system, until some 
we consider to be the defective and radical chaise is cflectcd in the con- 
unsettled state of the law. Under sdtution of its courts, 
the most improved systems of juris- In the Jirst jiiacr, the Supreuu 
prudence, cases will arise, for which Courts have assumed and t xercisetl a 
^the foresight of the Legislature has dispensrug potter, ivliirli the Con.sti- 
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tution has denied to the Sovereign. 
In his hands, such a power would 
justly l)C deemed subversive of free* 
rloin ; but it has been usurped, and 
exercised for upwards of a century, 
by the Judges of the laud, who arc 
appointed and paid by the Sove* 
reign. We are perhaps grammatically 
wrong; for the power we refer to is 
not a power to digj)€nse with laws, 
but to rescind them. As this may 
ap]iear incredible to our Southern 
neighbours, we must explain our¬ 
selves. Sir George Mackenzie^ one 
of our oldest writers, lays down, tliat 
Actb of Parliament are constructive¬ 
ly rcp(*aled, by not having been en- 
farced for a long period, or by a 
practice in opposition to them. Sir 
Goorgt, be it observed, was Lord 
Adt'uratc^ and a zealous supporter of 
the measures of Charles the Second^ 
wliose favourite policy, respecting 
Scotland, was to render the Judges 
indoprndent of Parliament. In con- 
foriiiity to this dogma, which has the 
sanction of no statute, the Courts of 


Law have liccu in the constant prac- 
tic(M)f docliiring Acts of Parliament 
to be 7 It desuetude, which ^ signifies 
virtualhf repvalcdm To give some 
colour to this singular assumption 
of j)ower, it is presumed, that the 
King and his people have tacitly, 
and by mutual consent, agreed to 
abrogate such and such laws. In 
determining whether a law has or 
has not been repealed, it docs not 
appear that the Courts have hitherto 
been guided by any f^xed principle. 
11iey seem, in some instances, to have 
decided rather Icgislatorially than ju¬ 
dicially. There is an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, of some hundred years stand- 
respecting batteries pendenic lilc, 
coiniriitted by one litigant upon ano¬ 
ther. The penalty is the forfeiture 
dr phino of the Offending party's 
cause, which may chance to equi¬ 
valent to a fine of one, twenty, or a 
' Lundred thousand pounds,, paid into 
the pockets of the pihrty assaulted, as 
a compensation for a bloody nose. 
The capriciottB absurdity df such a 
law is obvious, though rearons might 
tULVe existed to justify its enactment 
in a barbarods age. But, to the Su¬ 
preme Court, this law, about half a 
century iiigo, appeared a wise and sa¬ 
lutary one ; and though there was no 
instance of its having ever been ac- 


upon, they gave effect to it. In 
like manner an Act was passed, abo¬ 
lishing tlie rights of burgesses to elect 
thtiir own 'Pown Councils, and ren¬ 
dering such Councils self-elective, 
but prescribing certain qualifications, 
such as residence, which went to es¬ 
tablish something like a community 
of feeling between the corporation 
and the disfranchised burgesses. Here 
was a law, new-modelling one of the 
oiders of the State—one of the great 
fountains of legislative power, which, 
it may be thought, it was the peculiar 
province of Parliament to have alter¬ 
ed, if found to be inconvenient. But 
no! roost Town Councils, in the in¬ 
solence of office, had ventured upon 
occasional violations of the law; and 
the Court of Session decided, that the 
effect of their doing so was to alter the 
law in their own favour, to the pre¬ 
judice of the burgesses. It is but 
justice, however, to remark, under 
this branch, that our Courts arc ra¬ 
ther chary, upon the whole, in re¬ 
scinding Acts of the British Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Secondly, The Supreine Court ex¬ 
ercise the power of making laws. U 
is not entirely left to the collective 
wisdom of the nation, seated within 
the walls of Parliament, to discover 
defects in the state of the law, and 
provide the proper remedies. This 
legislative duty is occasionally un¬ 
dertaken by the Judges themselves, 
Avho, having the power, have also 
unbounded confidence in their own 
discretion. An Act was passed by 
the Scottish Parliament, directing the 
course to be pursued for the eject¬ 
ment of refractory tenants: the Court 
of Session, afterwards passed an Act 
of their own, authorizing a new and 
more summary mode of process * 
This is one example, among many 
others. 

Thirdly, The Supreme Court docs 
not hold itself bound clown by its 
own decisions. These decisions arc 
quoted, no doubt, in argument; and 
a Jud^e never fails to pay profound 
reverence to such of them as happen 
to coincide wiA his own opinions. 
But certainly they are never regard¬ 
ed diX^preertlevU, in tlte absolute sense 
in wliicli that word is employed in 
the English ('ourts. flow many serirs 
of decisions are there, in which c'ach 
overturns, tn a precedent, the one 
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immedia^l^ anterior to it! The 
coniequehcefl of Buch a itate of 
things Mte obvioits. A pvty |Ehtnds 
upon an. Act of Pirliainent^ and de¬ 
mands to have its provisions enforced 
in his favour; he u told that it is re- 
pealcdj though he can find no trace 
of such repm upon the Statute-book. 
Another party has the hardihood to 
ru^ into a court of law, upon the 
faith of a decision: he is told that 
the Court was in error ; and he must 
abide by the consequences of putting 
them right. No man can say with 
certainty, what the law is, nor can 
any party acquiesce in a decision as 
an award of the law, though he must 
submit to it as a dictum of the Judge, 
having all the force of law. No 
wonder there is wanting in our plead¬ 
ing that precision and (simplicity 
which distingaifib the proceedings of 
the English (Courts. A litigant finds 
every thing hollow beneath him; 
cannot refer with confidence to sta¬ 
tutes or decisions; has recourse to 
first principles; and, lastly, tries what 
effect he can produce by a disquisi¬ 
tion upon the welfare of society, as it 
will happen to be affected by a deci¬ 
sion for or against him. 

There is no evil which in time docs 
not become intolerable, even to those 
who are associated with the system 
in which it has originated. We are 
not surprised, therefore, that a Par¬ 
liamentary Commission has been ap¬ 
pointed to explore the causes of that 
enormous accumulation of law-suits 
in the Supreme Court, which has 
been even found to clog the wheels of 
Government. It is to be trusted that 
this Commission wOI be more cfli- 
cient, and less expensive to the coun¬ 
try, than one which has sat these 
eight years, accomplishing that which 
a committee of zealous and intelli¬ 
gent practitioners could have achiev¬ 
ed in eight weeks, and costing the 
public much more. than all the sav¬ 
ings that are likely to result from 
their labours. Anomer Commission, 
it seems, is to be appointed, to en¬ 
quire into the forms of process be¬ 
fore the Inferior Courts—a subject 
scarcely of secondary importance, and 
to which we propose to devote the 
remainder of this article. 

In the Inferior Courts, litigants 
are doomed to experience the law’s 
delay in all its bitterness^ whic 


arises, not only from the fluctuating 
state of toe law, but from toe scan¬ 
dalously lax and cumbrous form of 
procedure. It is impossible, want¬ 
ing experience, to form a conception 
of the pains, both acute and chronic, 
which a litigant in those Courts 
must suffer, before justice is dispens¬ 
ed to him. Admitting that he ob¬ 
tains justice ultimately, it is dearly 
purchased. The denial of justice, 
in many instances, is less cruel than 
a delay of it. We shall exemplify 
this remark, by a very trite and fa¬ 
miliar instance:—A poor man has a 
debt against an individual; and up¬ 
on the faith of its being punctually 
paid—^looking upon it, in short, as 
so much cash—^he regulates his pwn 
expenditure accordingly. His dclitor 
proves refractory, and a proseeution* 
is commenced against him. 'J^hc 
suit is hung up for years; in the 
mean time, the prosecutor is harassed 
by debts, which he could i*asily dis¬ 
charge, were he in possession of the 
sum which he is sueing for ; and, fi¬ 
nally, he is ruinc'd before his cause 
is decided. lie obtains a decision in 
his favour; but the sum awarded to 
him is attached by arrestments, and 
found inadequate to pay even the 
expenses of tne«proceedings institu¬ 
ted against himself, lie is then con¬ 
vinced that it would have been wiser 
never to have prosecuted his claim, 
but to have submitted to injustice at 
once, rather than have sought re¬ 
dress from a Court which was so 
dilatory in awarding it. 

It may be proper briefly to ex¬ 
plain the constitution of the infe- 
rior Courts. The Sheriff is appoint¬ 
ed by the Crown, and his only qua¬ 
lification is, that he be an Advoc'^tc, 
with or without practice, of live 
years standing. He is requin d by 
law to reside four mpntbs of the 
year in bis'own county ^ but the law 
is seldom or ever compHed with, and 
never enforced,' He Im a substitute, 
upon whom the great load of dutiSes^^ 
is devolved, and m whom no jpariicu- 
lar qualifications are required.:. ;Tlie 
jurisdiction of the t^heriffy in eiiibl^l 
matters, is most extensile In wile 
cases, the issues of life and death are 
in his hands; and he inay^finc, im¬ 
prison, whip, and banish from his 
county, wjtnout the formality of a 
Jury Trial. His powers txcetd 







those of the Justiciary, which can¬ 
not intpose the slightest punishment^ 
for the slightest oftbnee^ but upon 
the verdict of a Jury. His civil 
jurisdiction is co-extensive^ almost^ 
with that of the Court of Session ; 
but to that Court there is an appeal 
from his judgments. 

The jurisdiction of Burgh Courts 
is precisely similar to that of SherifP 
(Courts. Tn the former, the Jud^s 
are the Bailies, men generally who 
are selected for the office on account 
of the accommodating pliability of 
their natures. They ore ** greasy 
citizens,” whose occupations, if not 
the most mechanical, are of the most 
sordid kind, and who are too fre¬ 
quently, both intellectually and mo¬ 
rally, the least respectable of the 
miiLdle class of society. They arc 
assisted in the discharge of their ju¬ 
dicial fimctlous by a Town Clerk, 
who has Just as much principle as 
can be supposed to reside in a man 
who lias ]>as’sed a life-time in the 
dirty ])(>liiic.d inirigm uf a Burgh. 
A few oF the more respectable 
Burghs liave gciitleiucn of the long 
robe appointed as Assessors to their 
Magistrates ; however, as their sa¬ 
laries, are hut iiidiiFcrcnt, there are 
examples of Tow n (‘’orks demand¬ 
ing from a party a fee for the Asses¬ 
sor's opinion. 

The jurisdiction of the Commis^* 
xnry Courts has been so much a- 
bridged, and is so privative, tliat we 
(Lo not propose to bestow any consi¬ 
deration upon them. And with re¬ 
spect to the Justice of Peace Courts, 
rbcii- mode of administering justice 
w'ould retjuire to he discussed in a 
.Si paratc article. 

With respect to Burgh Courts, we 
wduld propose their entire abolition, 
as bi ing a common nuisance. The 
idta of men, grossly illiterate, and 
naturally ’.inhcSle, being called from 
^diind a counter to decide the most 
intricate questions of law, is revolt- 
iHi^^^onstrous. Our objections to 
suctirJudges, however, arc not sum¬ 
med up in their acknowledged inca- 
paol^^c^ A Judge ought to be as free 
as ia^Msihle from ail local partiali¬ 
ties, But a Baifie is called upon to 
dispense law and justice in the very 
ct litre of Ui6 circle of his own nu- 
nicunis prejudices, dislikes, and an¬ 
tipathies,—to his own customers, 


and those whom he would wish to be 
htt ciiAomers,—to friends and foes, 
both private and pol1tical,~to his 
booh companions, and his partners in 
trade. In the community over which 
he presides, (we speak of small 
Burghs,) there is not a being regard¬ 
ing whom he is not partially 
in some way. And is it supposaidc 
that a Bailie, a person of no judicial 
experience, can or will raise him self 
so far above the manifold frailties of 
his nature, as not to suffer his judg¬ 
ment to be influenced by his feelings ? 
It is of no consequence that he may 
place himself under the guidance of 
theTown Clerk, who, ex officio, is the 
minister to the paltry passions of 
those whom he serves. The gentle 
Nova, in the farce, does not respond 
more faithfully to the feelings of the 
amiable Tilhmifia, than he does to 
theirs; and he has his own little 
animosities and partialities to boot. 
Besides, he is hound by no oath of 
office to give impartial counsel in 
judicial matters ; and it is very |>cs- 
siblc that ho is a man wdio owh-s his 
promotion to office to an haliitual 
violation of the most honourable 
]>rineiplcs. Were there kept in every 
small Burgh a record of all the ju¬ 
dicial acts of its Magistrates, result¬ 
ing from inanity and ignorance, and 
were that record to be published, the 
biographer of the wisemen oJ'CofhnHt, 
we are persuaded, would be for cv( r 
relieved of the imputation of extra¬ 
vagance ; and were a similar record 
kept and publislicd of such of their 
judgments as personal feelings may 
have dictated, a TurhiAh Cufh would 
not be so pre-eminent ancl prover¬ 
bial as b'' is for certain nameless 
qualities, l^roni the abolition of tlicse 
Courts, no possible detriment could 
arise to the public, since their junh- 
diction would necessarily merge in 
that of tlie Sheriff'. 

With respect to Sheriff Courts, 
we would observe, that they might 
be rendered of the greatest possibb- 
utility, by abridging tluir powers, 
and simplifying their forms of pro¬ 
cess. The Judges in them, generally 
speaking, arc intelligent and lionour- 
ablc men; and we believe many of 
them are laudably anxious to pro¬ 
mote, if po'^Mble, the dispatch of 
business. But such room docs the 
fonn cf proiTs^ afford for every species 
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of pcltyfoggint; which tciuls to pro¬ 
tract a caiiae> that their best wishes 
must be nugatory.' It must be ob* 
served^ that, in a Sheriff Court, every 
thing is transacted by writing: the 
most elaborate pleading, and the sim¬ 
plest motion, must be reduced to 
writing; and the Judge, according 
to established practice, must take at 
least a week to consider of it. But 
perhaps we will accomplish our pur¬ 
pose better, by presenting a sketch 
of the usual progress of a law-suit. 

A summons is called in Court, 
when the defender's agent is allowecl 
eight days to state defences: and be 
it remarked, that it is the inveterate 
practice to state as few of the de¬ 
fender's pleas as possible at the out¬ 
set. The facts arc suffered to oose 
out by degrees; and it is only to¬ 
wards the end of an all but endless 
litigation, tliat the Judge is put in 
possession of the whole of them. 
When defences arc lodged, the pur¬ 
suer has eight clays alloived him to 
answer them. The cause is then 
taken by the Judge to be advised; 
and eight days after, an interlocutor 
is pronounced, ordaining the defen¬ 
der to reply. Then duties, triplies, 
quadruplies, perhaps quintuplics, arc 
successivf^y ordered ; then conde¬ 
scendence, answers, and replies, each 
paper being follo\vi-d by a pause of 
eight days, within which the Judge 
deliberates what is to be done, and 
each order consuming fourteen days 
at least, upon an average; in the ob- 
tempering of it. A proof is allowed 
Jo the parties, to adduce which may 
^€08t some months, besides an enor¬ 
mous expence. Then memorials are 
ordered upon the proof; and then 
mutual answers. A judgment upon 
the merits is pronounced, and the 
losing party presents > a reclaiming 
peti tion against it. This is appointed 
to he answered. The judgment is 
confirmed; and in fourteen days ano¬ 
ther reclaiming petition is presented. 
In some Courts, we believe, three 
suclt petitions arc allowed; the effect 
of which petitioning system is, that 
the Judge is apt to form a loose and 
hasty opinion, since he may after¬ 
wards recall it,—though, at the same 
time, it is not likely he will after¬ 
wards be easily persuaded, by the 
most cogent arguments, to impeach 
bis own infallibility, 'i'hcn from the 


judgment 6 f the Substitute, (who 
first decides the cause,) an appeal 
lies to die Sheriff-Deputc. Last of 
all, elaborate pleadings may arise 
upon the question of expences. 

The above sketch, fei^ul as it is, 
is drawn upon the supposition that 
the cause is conducted with all the 
celerity riiat the forms admit of. But 
then tnere arc infinite ways in which 
a decision may be retarded. Against 
every interlocutor, a party is entitled 
to reclaim once, twice, and, in some 
Courts, perhaps, thrice; and, after 
all, to have the Sheriff- 1 )epute’s opi¬ 
nion. Then circumductions are u 
source of much abuse- But wo must 
explain to the uninitiated what a 
circumduction is. When a party 
fails to comply wdrh an order made 
upon him, his adversary may move 
to have the term circumduced against 
him ; the proj)cr effect of which is, 
that he is preclmUd from compliance, 
and the cause comes to he advised as 
it stands, the .hulge being entitled to 
draw the proper inference from the 
disobedience of the party. But tlien 
that party petitions against the cir¬ 
cumduction ; he is rt'stored against 
its consequences, and the order upon 
him is renewed. Consequently, he 
may play the aamo game over again. 
Then a party may ket‘p up the pro¬ 
cess ; and, though a caption be ob¬ 
tained to force its return, no officer 
has the hardihood to put it in exe¬ 
cution, as he is more or loss depend¬ 
ent for employment upon the agent 
against whom it is issued. Again, 
there is some fact obscurely hinted 
at in the pleadings which tin: .hulge 
wishes to have fully expiscaled ; and 
he calls upon one or other of the p.'u - 
ties for an explanation, in tin fvmi of 
a minute. This minute is appointtd 
to be answered ; and by this f riendly 
endeavour of the Jutlge to put tin- 
cause into shape, tnoittlns may ho con- 
sutned. - Moreover, the cause may be 
transmitted to the Sberiff-Dcm^t^ 
who may reside at a hundred^^p 
istance,} for bis opinion up<si mM i 
oint; and with him it mwlif^ tbr 
half a year, before be fffldl^t^pve- 
nient to direct his atten^lm^ it. 
But, in short, the sources dfli^delay 
are so infinite, that a clever,'Wf 11 - 
paid agent, may bang a cause up for 
any given jicriod- 

One eff ct of this dilatory system. 
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and iiie cause, too, of its liei^ 
brought to most (hIious maturity, is, 
that in every provincial town there is 
generated a swarm of attorneys, who, 
with a few honourable exceptions, 
are etpially rapacious and ignorant. 
I’hiy are properly designated wri¬ 
ters,—to write, (we use the word 
la its mechanical sense) being nearly 
the amount of their qualihcutioiis. 
In iMigland, attorneys, generally, are 
well-educated and honourable men ; 
not so the country writers in Scot¬ 
land. in their trade, there is such a 
dcuiHitd fur hands, that a poor man, 
u hii r-annot ufiord to bestow education 
upon his son, is tempted by the large 
emoluments which are offered, to 
make a gentleman of him at once, 
putting him into a writer’s office. 
'1 he povt rty of a youth, provided he 
lias talent to surmount the disadvan¬ 
tages of his station, by furnisliinghis 
inind with a diu‘ i/tauit/ffu of know¬ 
ledge, cun be no olijection to his as¬ 
piring to a rank in the most liberal 
profession, iiut we i’erlamly object 
to a system wliieh disj»euses w’ith 
iearning (titircly, ami holds out an 
artiticia] incentive to fools to rush 
in where wisdom should fear to triml. 
It will nut do to say, that, in its in¬ 
tercourse with the world, talent will 
find its proper level.' The opinions 
which are formed by the bulk of so¬ 
ciety, (according to Benthatu,) are de¬ 
rived from those who are really com¬ 
petent to judge. Uut who are to 
judge of tin* qualiiications of a coun¬ 
try writer? lie makes no public dis¬ 
play of his talenU;—his field of ac¬ 
tion is a sheet of paper;—with, his 
client he has only to fook wife, and 
speak mysteriously bigand, how- 
I ver jgiiorant and imbecile, provided 
th.it he lias the industry of a dray- 
horse, there is no fear of him. Ilis 
brethren, it 18 true, may fonu a 
soinevdiat just CBtiniatc of his capa¬ 
city ; but what professional men 
Vaay of each other (for they arc all a 
.^Itutckbiting race) is justly paid no re- 
i|ar4 to by tlie multitude. We may 
with great confidence, that the 
country agent in popular esti- 
la he who is most inexorable 
in l^ioveiing debts, and most sne- 
ceaanil in protracting law-suits. 

It may, however, Ik* argued, that 
no unqualified jiersoii c:in enter into 
the ]»rorc‘-.s'o!i, t ' In lir'j'Uscd, 


he must first submit to a trial of his 
titneas to practise. I'his, on the face 
of it, is a grave argument, but u ally 
pregnant widi laughter. Wc might 
dispute, perhaps, the power of a 
Sheriff to impose any restraints uj>- 
011 the natural right of a man to en¬ 
ter himself member of a profession 
which is not incorporated, lint let 
that pass. In point of fact, t^verv 
Sheriff requires a candidate for the 
office of Procurator to produce evi¬ 
dence of his having serveil au ap¬ 
prenticeship to the profession, and 
attended the law-class of the l^ni- 
versity, and to submit to an exami¬ 
nation, by a Committee of practising 
Writers, of his qualifications for the 
office. It may be supposed by some 
captious persons, that if the starving 
of an apprenticeship, and an atten¬ 
dance at the C-ollege, Ttecr.isnri/t/ mu\- 
lify the candidate, nn examination 
must be a very superfluous cere¬ 
mony: ami, on the other hand, if 
the i'xamtttaf/uu be a suflicient teh! ol 
the knowleilge of the caiulidat(\ it 
ought to be a matter of perfect in- 
ditterenee whem-e liis knowledge I', 
derived. But let that also jiass. VV^- 
will describe, ill a few w’ords, what 
the ceremony of an exainiiiation is. 
The candidate invites his.examiners 
to a tavern, where he has provided 
a dinner for tin tn ; and while the 
bteams of the fortheuming dinner an* 
agreeably titillating their olfactory 
nerves, they propose a few questioiiK 
to the candidate ;—a waiter makes 
his appearance, to intimate that ftir 
ihinge are getting cold ; and tlia! 
they may not get too cold, it is a- 
greed, 7iern. con., that the candidate 
be declared duly qualified. What 
follows is a matter of no conse¬ 
quence to our argument. It is of 
more importance to avuucli that 
there have been numerous iiistanccs 
of candidates, who could not make a 
satisfactory reply to one question 
proimutided to them, being declared 
duly qualified. In short, the cere¬ 
mony is, in the truest sense of the 
word, a fiurnhug. 

Now, considering the dilatory 
forms of process in tin; Inferior 
Courts, and the marale of those who 
practise before them, what must the 
lieges, who resort to them for justice, 
or who arc dragged into them, not 
differ ? It is Nrxatious to tiiink, that 
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persons in the higher departip^Ats 
of the Itw, who alone have 
fluence to originate 
change, (but whose inlbehoei we 
niust Hay, has billicrto been most 
perniolously exerteuj) are not suffi¬ 
ciently cognizant of the abuses which 
prevail in Inferior Courts. They 
must suspect that all is not right ; 
but there is this ^uii/us to their con¬ 
science, that a party aggrieved may 
ap|>eal to tlic ^U]>re}ne Court; as if 
a poor wretch, who has been almost 
worried to death by the clamorous 
demands made upon his pockets by 
his country agent, were in a fit con¬ 
dition to commence a new career of 
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Supreme '•JjlTTfiiferjlor Courts, is 
doubtless as good a^ any other that 
can be su^ested; but the reasons 
assigned for it are fallacious. It is 
said, that the Sessions are so arran¬ 
ged, that husbandmen may not lie 
withdrawn from their labours in 
seed-time and harvest, to give at¬ 
tendance upon fJourts ; but, in point 
of fact, no suitor gives attendance ex- 
cepting by proxy. 

xSccondfy, For reasons wltieli will 
be apparent in the sequel, without 
being stated, the jurisdiction of the 
Sheriffs ought to hi* restricted to 
eases of debt not exceeding X‘.50. 
This restriction might admit of some 


more expensive litigation. All men, 
high in office, seem to have the com¬ 
fortable persuasion, tliat a weighty 
purse is a necessary condition of 
man’s sublunary state of existence ; 
and, ill addition, they have this 
otlier persuasion, that nothing can 
prompt a man to engage in a law¬ 
suit, and submit to all its pltigveri/, 
but some pntrifuvp of the mind, 
which ought to he corrected by the 
most powerful sudoiijics^ To plain 
men it might appear, that the very 
institmion of < 'ourts of Law supposes 
that there is injustice in the World, 
lint, were to judge from the pro- 
civdiiigs of certain iunetionaries, we 
niiglit suppose that (.'ourts of Law 
Were <lesigned for tin' express pur¬ 
pose of teaching tile poor that Jus¬ 
tice is a phantom, the pursuit of 
which is a species of madness, 

it may not be deemed too pre- 
Kiim]»tuous, if we, who have deeply 
ineditaud ujion this subject, suggest 
a few improvements in the forms of 
Inferior C'uurt procedure. 

In the Jit si place, ShcrifT-Depxitcs 
ought to be required to reside at 
least six out of every twelve mouths 
within their own territories. Public 
officers, who are paid for certain du¬ 
ties, should be upon the spot where 
they may most efficiently discharge 
them. It may be objected, that 
most Sheriff-Deputes arc practising 
Advocates, who must reside in tlie 
metropolis during the six months 
the Supremo Court is sitting- Put 
whxnot make ihc vacation-months 
of tliat (^ourt the Session-months of 
Inferior fourth ? The present divi- 
aion of the year into vacation anti 
fission, so long as it is common to 


qualifications. In nine teen out of 
every twenty aclJons brought, no ap¬ 
pearance is made fur the defendera; 
and decrees, in absence, ])as& of 
course. Now, as it would be a hard¬ 
ship to both parties, in a non-eon- 
tested claim exeettbiig I'.AO, to force 
the Creditor to aiiply to tlu' meat 
expensive C’ourt in the kingdom for 
a decree, when a Sheriff’s tiecree 
iniglit be equally eflit'aeiou*^, wt* 
would proposi', in order to avoid such 
hardship, that the Sheriff be iin- 
poweroa, as at iiresent, to entertain 
all actions of debt; hut that, in sudi 
as are for dcbts^exceeding lie 

be required, upon the simide motion 
of the defender, to remit the cause to 
the Supreme Court to prevent 

superfluous expence, it may be dc-* 
dared by law, that a Sheriff's Sum¬ 
mons, 60 remitted, shall, ipso Jacio, 
be itirncd into a Court-m-Session 
Summons. 

Thtrdlp, A rule should be intro¬ 
duced, by W'hich the defenets and 
answers of parties would liave all 
the explicitness, without the verbo¬ 
sity, of the declarations of litigants 
in English (*ourts. Each ought to 
contain a plain stateiVrtit of tlie jiar- 
ly's pleas, both of tind of law, 
whicli he proposes toiBifeilttaiii^ and a 
specifleation if the mode of moof 
which he proposes to establish them.« / 
Ileyond this, no writing shoulS be * 
permitted. No pretence can be|b^ 
giiicd for entering upon tberemSttU 
the reasonirti* of nte parttel, 
as much of that reasoning 
necessity, be fallacious and alrtWd. 
All debates, and all motions, uught to 
he Cirri roct. This might press hard 
U}>oii soiiii of the prevent 'generation 
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oi' writers; but it 
t(i thS profession, by 
gross incapacity, and A 
nal b(»ncfit to the Upon 

tilt* defences and answera^ the Judge 
should proceed, after liearing parties, 
it they wish it, to determine the re- 
levfinoj of their respective pleas, and 
the competency of the tendered 
proof ; and from his juilgiuent uii 
appeal sliould lay to llic C'ircuit tFury 
< oiirt. 

Foitrfhh/, "M^hen the iJiulgc sus¬ 
tains the pursuer's pleas, or such of 
them as entitle liim to rceovtr, and 
also the pleas of the defender, or 
such of them as afford a bar to the 
action, and when the parties are at 
issue u])ou (|uestioiis of fact, the case 
ought to be remitted broadly to a 
Jury, i\bose dicision should be final, 
unless it appear tlint they ha\e dis- 
regordid the direction of the Judge 
in inatt( rs of law. In 'timl case, a 
now trial should la* allowed to tin 
complainin;; jiarty. Farther,it should 
bo ludde competeiil lo either party 
to apjdy lo the Judge for a trial, on 
the ground of his having misdineted 
the July ; and, in the event of le- 
fu&al, to appeal to tlie Circuit Jury- 
('ourt. 

It will be allowed, on all hands, 
that the adoption f)f ilury Trial, in 
Inferior (’ouits, would be of great 
advantage, but for certain reasons 
which have been urged as objections 
' to the measure. These we shall 
briefly consider. 

It is said, that Sheriffs have not 
eajiacity sufficient for presiding upon 
a Jury IVial. Hut, we think, of the 
body of Shtrittii it may be safely 
pKdicated, thk, in times past, at 
least, they liave always ]>ossesscd as 
great uii average of talent as the 
Judges of the Supreme ('ourts. It 
eaniiot be Q|;^cted that any great 
change witt^lQalizo all at once the 
benefits promises; and we 

that the incapacity of 
ilKM&e would be a stumbling- 

^ in woy of perfecting the 
MV qndotn* Vattonage hitherto, no 
oMbtit iW beeif jiometimes exercised 
aMpp^yiind o^ciou^ly, in theap- 
to judicial offices ; one 
ra^oh of which lias been, tliat under 
the vhialdishul mode of di&]Kiibing 
justice, (we arc treating of Inferior 
Courts,) the incapacity of the no- 

vor.. xni. 


'iMnefil . n)foee,> Itovvcver great> is nOl M* 
it bf ^nklt* The patron escapes diilgMtee, 

.t' overrules all coitl^entious 
IfiU the pro- 

there would be no 
eigin^'^x a nmk Judge ; no jug¬ 
glery ;—the oracle would l>c made 
to speak in the face of mnUitudes. 
Now, shame is a principle that tole¬ 
rates much the same as virtue, and 
its salutary influence is visible in 
many appointments. AVe see ii in 
the appointments to the KngliJi 
Ilcnch,—to the Bench of our ('ourt 
of Justiciary and of our Jury (\mrt, 
—to all offices, in short, in disdiar- 
ging the duties of which the want 
of talent is both glaring and oppro¬ 
brious. Few men have the hardi¬ 
hood to aspire to an office in which, 
of necessity,thcyinust disgrace them¬ 
selves ; and }>utronago itself, insensi- 
hlc as it may he to every nobler feel¬ 
ing, recoils from an appointment 
wdiicli must provoke universal rW/i/wi 
and disgust. VV\* arc astonisbed, tliat 
those who arc the most convinced of 
the general incapacity of Sherifts, 
should object to a change which, 
without enlarging their powers, 
would both impose a wholesome 
check upon ihcir powers, and render 
their incapacity manifest. Exposure 
is the first step towavdfit the correc¬ 
tion of abuse; and by resisting the 
change, they only fortify abuse. For 
our parts, w^e feel confident, that 
one great effect of the proposed 
change would be to purify the Bench 
as w'cll as the Bar. 

It is also thought that the inte¬ 
grity of {Sheriffs could not be relied 
upon, in questions where th(*y would 
have an opiwrtunity of indulging 
political feeling;—that their power of 
packing Juries, to try such questions, 
would DC eminently <langerous. We 
rcply,^/rrj/, it is not likely that any 
question having a political bearing 
w'ould ever be brought before a 
Sheriff: .\rronJfy, we have no reason 
to presume that a Shcrififismore sub¬ 
ject to political bias than a Judge of 
a higher order; both are selected 
from the same profession, educated 
much alike; and, so far as education 
tends to contract or lil>eralize the 
mind, must be equally nurrow- 
minded or liberal: besides, a Supe¬ 
rior Judge knows too well, that the 
awe with which he is invested pro- 

Ff 
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teets him against ^gar sifll^icion; 
andi thereforcj niey occasionally da* 
viatc a littV: from tJie straigljlillltei 
with gi eater tl^aft^the Itrif^ridr 
Judge, who is more e;m^ to the 
brunt of jealoit^ ildtlDiMVaraon, and 
who acts under a sense that his con¬ 
duct may be brought under public 
and solemn revision: thirdly, with 
respect to the packing of Juries, it 
seems to be overlooked, that tlic same 
argument, with more propriety, may 
be adduced against Jury Trial as 
presently existing. I'he Jury (’ottrt, 
of late, nas been principally ocrui)i( d 
with ]JoIiticaI causes; and the Juries 
returned to that C’oiirt are selected 
by the SheriiTb, wlio, it is to bo i)re- 
sumed, will be asiimcb influenced by 
party feeling, when acting in a w//- 
nistfnah as they W(»nld when acting 
in a Juthcial capacity. I'lie returns 
upon some Into oas(*s aro caloulatod, 
doubtI(‘ss, to provoke some unpleasant 
refloclions, hut which can militaU' 
only against the o/wo/zz/r power of iz*- 
kcUfi^ Juries to serve in any Couit, 
being iutiustc«l to (Vown Officers at 
all. An argument which strikes a- 
gainst .fury IVial altogether, must 
fall to the ground. At the same time, 
wc are far from maintaining, that 
every precaution ought not be taken 
against abuses in the composition of 
Juries ; and no precaution more sim¬ 
ple and efl^caeious, u< think, can be 
adopted, than the plan of making up 
the returns by lotauon, from an ho~ 
7 i«%-coinpiled list of ail qualified 
persons. 

There is one eoiisidoration presents 
itself, which we deem of great force. 
Since the machinery of Jury Trial has 
been erected and put in motion in 
Scotland, the application of it ought 
to be as universal as possible ; the 
use of it ought to be, not partially 
^rmitted, but freely besiawed; and 
the noble idea of considering it a 
great public riirhi, rather than a 
boon, ought to be industriously en¬ 
couraged, as being in harmony with 
the great leading principles of the 
Constitution. But liow many ano¬ 
malies does the existing law present ? 
The Supreme C'ourt, in a number of 
cases, is controuled by the interven¬ 
tion Juries: the Inferior ('ourts, 
having almost eo-extenbive jiuipdic- 
tion, arc undei no eoiiticul but their 


lOwn diaeiflMW^^A pursuer may, as 
he incUnea^ tore his cause uieti bya 
. Jury w not, by choosing the Court 
before which he brings his action : a 
defender, on the other band, who has 
not Ins choice of a ( ourt, must ahidt 
also by the mode of trial Axed u]Mni 
by bis adversary- Again, a cau'.z*, 
involving questions of fact, and in 
which a proof has lieen adduced, 
rpmo\cd by advocation from an In¬ 
ferior to the Supreme C’ouil; wliicli 
cause, had it been originally brought 
before that (*ouTt, would h.i\t heeii 
sent to a Jury. But the ('ourt is tied 
down by the proceedings held hefure 
the Sheriff; to determine ilu facts by 
the old elunisy and uncci t.iin nn tliod; 
and, if a case of daniaj.'»s. to award 
tlieir amount. These, and other a- 
nomalies which wi might in‘-tance, 
are only to be rcMiioxed by introdu¬ 
cing tlie 'JTial by .hiry into Sherifi^ 
Courts. 

But, wliatever doubts may exist as 
to the propriety of the propos^t d mea¬ 
sure, no one can doubt, that the de¬ 
lay and cxpenco attendant upon the 
form of ]»roccssin Inferior (’{.uit->, 
the chicanery and blundeiing stupi¬ 
dity of too many of tlie agents, a~ 
mount to an intolerabh* grn\anee, 
which calls loudly for some radii a1 
remedy. Futf jti'.fiUa mat cohnu is 
a ma>ini whicli cannot be acted U]> 
to with safety on all occasions; but^ 
wc would say, Perish all Sheriff 
Courts, rather than they should exist 
upon their present footing !” 

We find, at the close of our art.tie, 
that we have overlooked the ('riiuinai 
Jurisdiction o£ the Sheriffs, 'fhe no¬ 
tion which has been thrown out 
somewhere, of enlarging that juris¬ 
diction, is really monstrou't. Al¬ 
ready their power is far too extt'ii- 
sive. It ought to be restricted to or¬ 
dinary breaches of the peace; and no 
penal sentence should ^ held legal 
which proceeds not the verdict 
of a Jury. Above all^ tihoUld 

be debarred from trying tny tvWf 
proceeding upon a preoognUipb which 
themselves have conductecL. ^ ' 

We had proposed to bectow atnhe 
notice upon the extiWvagapt fim jttid 
other enormities which some flftiipA, 
by an unwarrantable assumptfeni *Of 
])Ower, have prtsunud to sanction; 
but we must here close this article. 
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TriE HlSfbft'^OF JOHK AldFltlS^Ittbt^KUOLI). 

(Cofiiiniicd,) ^ 


Mr Vision*a Lci/ef\ 


It was niy wish, Mr Editor, to 
Iiav€ bt‘L-u uhic to send you, in time 
ior jmblication in the last Number 
of your *■ able, useful, and widely- 
oiiTuIating Miscellany,*' another por¬ 
tion oi’ the wonderful history former¬ 
ly communicated to you; because, in 
my opinion, when an interval of two 
montlis is allowed to elapse between 
reading the parts of any treatise or 
narration, one is a])t to lose sight 
of the connection ; more especially 
when such connectitm chanct s not to 
be very remarkably apparent, even 
“ with all applianci s and means to 
boot" And it is an occurrence that 
has soinciiiiies come within my own 
experience, that wlien I have hcvxi 
rccTdiitg of wars, and battles, and 
-leges, “ and guns, and drums, and 
wounds—(iod save the mark,” a 
tjucstioii has suddenly started up iu 
2 uy mind, “ Wliat was the cause of 
all this contention^’'—when 1 have 
b(X‘n astounded wiUi the conscious¬ 
ness, that this important circum¬ 
stance had eutircly escai)ed my ob¬ 
servation. And sometimes, to say 
the truth, it has so happened, that 1 
have not been able to procure very sa¬ 
tisfactory information upon this point, 

( veil wlien 1 have turned back two or 
tlirce volumes for that express pur¬ 
pose ; lint whether this is the fault 
(if the persons who undertake these 
waiis, or of the historians who nar¬ 
rate them, it wpuld be a mere piece 
of useless rei|pe^0ntto inquire into. 
And if a war^^'Well conducted, sure¬ 
ly none btti'|^gea8onub1e, Captious 
peoj^, suflliw^higs. Radicals, and 
theiu^i wotdd over make any words 
abQ^ tWj^ttrpbses pfit. Why should 
Kpt 'natiottB: Induw their fancy as 
Well as m^viduftls/ Why not France 
and Etimucthave 4 set-to,” as well 
as 'Cril^’^d Molylieux, or any other 
MaiSiElurs dc r imagination?” (as 
thp French call them.) But I was 
goiiig to say, that perhaps your rea¬ 
ders may, by this time, have forgot 
where the story was at the conclu¬ 


sion of the last part of the manu¬ 
script, (especially such of them lu 
have not read it ;A for however gvoat 
may be the abiliuea of your wtiUrA-, 
we arc bound in charity” to sup¬ 
pose, that there are among your rea¬ 
ders persons who be of meaner ca¬ 
pacity,” and whose memory may not 
embrace a range of two months! Nor 
do 1 mean, by this observation, to 
convey any insinuation against any 
particular person or persons, being 
prompted to ofler the same merely 
by the love of truth, wliicU I never 
sacrifice on any occasion,—unless 
wJien there's a necessity for it. 

1 regretted, therefore, very much, 
(as no doubt you havedoncalso,) that 
1 could not send you another pottiou 
of the manuscript for your last Num¬ 
ber. Rut really, Sir, one's dreams 
do not always depend upon the day 
of the month ; and, let me tell you 
too, that many a person has lived a 
long life, aye, and been at the East 
Indies and America too, (where, Mr 
Longbow tells me, such things are 
quite common,) without ever once 
having had so wonderful a dream as 
mine was. And, for my part, 1 should 
never have expected to liave such 
another, had not the last portion of 
the MS. hinted that there was more 
coming from the same hainl, or from 
the same quarter ; for whether the 
manuscript 1 sent you was written 
by a hand at all, is more than I would 
venture to pronounce. But this I 
know, that it was Avritten in a con¬ 
foundedly cross, crabbed manner, 
and that 1 broke a good pair of spec¬ 
tacles endeavouri ng to rub them cle|ur* 
er, tliat I might able to read it; 
and the consequence is, that I have 
not been able, ever since, to read 
more of the newspapers than the 
large print in the |title, whidi I re¬ 
gularly do, however, Wcause U lets 
me know the opinion of the wnters 
upon the topics of the day* But not 
being entirely contented with this 
degree of information, I will thank 
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yMl. If you dIouMj^apcc fililrlAjilW .,ote (Mil 
a'i^’pait'df snccelift^ 

gnngat a 1^ hreed 

nodoubt be 1133^17 made' mlb 

Edinburch-*-whic1H? aef nkve heard traordinar 
' t 00 | is celebrates for tine spectacles,) only to be 
*—1 will thank'ytmt,' as 1 «ay, to pur- of any sub- 
chase them, can be got at a on of then 

reasonaUe n1^ ana to send them to held to tl 
me by th^ ^arrietj and I shall trans- means of a 
mit you"^ motley by the same con- purpose! ' 
veyance. Not that t grudge the price surprising 
of a new pair; but I am told they fed on a ]u 
grow clearer by being used ; beings 1 materials < 
suppose, like many other things that secret, in 
we hear of, the better for their age. ventor aloi 
As I have said, I know not whether ceived a ] 
. *the MS. I sent you has been written They use 
by hands at all, or whether it has birds, acco 
not been manufactured, both as to sulyect: ai 
composition and penmanship, by some a hawk’s, 
mechanical p.occss, in the island of a rook*s, fc 
Laputa, or some of its dependencies, alovesonn 
whence 1 shrewdly conjecture it to wing is usi 
have come. It is well known, that advertisem 
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oi3e di^j|l^|&HI#)icians had lately 
sncceHodtll^Tearing a particular 
breed whose quills being 

made' mfibt’^s, have this roost ex¬ 
traordinary quality, that they need 
only to be guided to write the naroe 
of any subject, and they will then run 
on of themselves, as long as paper is- 
held to them; which is done by 
means of a machine for that express 
purpose! Those fowls acquire this 
surprising property, chiefly by being 
fed on a ]iarticular sort of wafer, the 
materials of which, of course, arc a 
secret, in the possession of the in¬ 
ventor alone, who has, no doubt, re¬ 
ceived a patent for his ingenuity. 
They use the feathers of difler^t 
birds, according to the natate of 'thb 
sulyect: an eagle’s, for an epic poent'; 
a hawk’s, or vulture’s, for'A satire J 
a rook’s, for a sermon ; a dove's, foa 
a love sonnet; a feather from a duck^ 
wing is used excliisiv<*]y for writing 
advertisements for the newspapertf^ 


80 long ago as the time when this 
island was visited by that enterpris¬ 
ing, judicious. and veracious traveller. 
Captain L. Gulliver, a certain in¬ 
strument had been invented by one 
of the erudite acadcmicaiis of Lagado, 
whereby, in order to form a treatise 
of any kind, a set of words were se¬ 
lected, as we would say, hjf hal/of, 
from the whole vocal)u]ary of a lan- 


frotn doctors and venders of patent 
medicines; and 1 am told that this 
strange eflect follows froiri the use 
of this sort of quill, that whoever 
reads such aflvertiscinents, invaria¬ 
bly imagines tliaf. he hears the ]>ar- 
tieular sound t*miUed hy that fowl 
from wl)ich the quill is taken! A 
feather from a game-cock writes 
a smart chalh^ige; one from a tur- 


guage, in a manner so entirely ex¬ 
cluding every thing in the shape of 
parking, that Mr Kcilnedy himself 
could have devised nothing superior 
to it. And it appears to me, &ir, 
that the manuscript which has been 
oftered to you hears strong marks of 
having owed its origin to this impar- 
tiii! contrivance ; there being no cor- 
ru]>t collusion or understanding to be 
observed among its component parts; 
but every thing, on the contrary, ex¬ 
hibiting the appearance of a for¬ 
tuitous concourse,” utterly undeserv¬ 
ing of the charge of intention, design, 
object, end, or aim ! 

But travellers who have visited 
that quarter of the globe more latter¬ 
ly, bring accounts of still more as¬ 
tonishing discoveries lately made by 
the academicians at Lagado ; and, in 

{ •articular, my friend Mr Longbow, 
who had recently thchoiiour of i)eing 
elected a corresponding member of„ 
this learned body,) hifonns me, that 


key, a good Eastern tale; a sky-^' 
lark, a lyric poem; a nightingale, 
an elegy; a parrot, a magjue, or a 
jack-daw, all sorts of puns, quips, 
cranks, and small talk. But the 
bird that al^oimds most, and ib clu'ii- 
pest, in that country, and wlmsc 
quills are most used, and indifierent- 
ly for all kinds of subjects, (as kcrc 
among ourselves,) ia the goose: and 
every publisher .of-^Cndncncp thert‘ 
rears and feeds a grajflilpc'k of geese, 
and ))lurks or quarter¬ 

ly, or otherwise di^W^iettally, as he 
has need of their feathers. Sdbie af 
them sprout out tto# fearers 
month; some, <j^oe in two; 
only once in a aiid» 

those that shoot Ibitt th^ .mW 
after being ^ducked, are' 
quality, — though not alwi^ (as 
there is no rule without an erceptwo, 
that I ever heard of, but tliat % q 
must have a u after it). But as there 
are good and bad in all cuimiiuni- 
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tieny whether of 
or Ashesy French, tfuBWhaf 
^Vhi^eJ TorieB, bca^/ ^ 

woheB, rats or mice, hernngBy d^ks, 
or hens ; so there are, among these 
get^e, a better sort and a worse. By 
which I do not mean, that some of 
them make a better roast than others, 
(though the geese, whose quills are 
found of a bad quality, are often 
roSAted,) but that some of them have 
good, and others bad quills; and 
those tliat have tlie latter, are often 
troulilcd with an itching, that makes 
tht’iu wihli to get rid of tluir large 
feathers, which, it seems, are felt 
rroiiblesoine, when they are too long 
of being plucked. Now, as 1 said, 
wlumever a publislu r in that coun¬ 
try wishes to pre[)ar(‘ a work, he, or 
some of his people, set about pluck- 
ititg s goose or two ; and then, those 
last mentioned, (ge(he of tin indtAcr- 
ent sort,) in order to sliake out their 
feathers, j'all a-lluUeruig, and flap- 
pingi and dounciiig, and ilouiulcring, 
and Ifyiiig about, and raiseu]>so niiieh 
dust, and dovMiK, and feathers, in 
llie laee ol the ptrson who eomes in 
.tuioiig tluiu, as aluioKt chokes and 
hiiiids liitn ; so tlniL souietiuies he 
»‘an scaicely see wheje to find a gootl 
gooie, to lay hands upon liim. Wdieii 
this happens, he will noiv and then 
give a kick to those unlucky birds 
that make the difitiirbuuee ; where¬ 
upon some of them Ay away in a 
fright, and some of them fall down 
flead ; bxit others spread their wings, 
.lud stretch out their necks at him, 
as if they would Ay at him, which it 
rs said tli'^y sometimes do. But 
w hat follow.,, on<‘ may ask, if a quill 
iiould write a libel? ^V'liy, then, I 
-.iip}ros'‘ the goose from which it was 
mucked niusi bo given up to the 
pitson or periKYQS libelled, to be 
toasted and lip for their sup* 

per; though thki i> merely a conjec¬ 
ture of my own. 

. Jfow any body may see, that even 
tst quill of this land, that would 

fkUluwtiting of its own accord, would 
be inteitely valuable, especially to 
one like myself, that finds writing a 
little difficult, both as regards the 
composition and the manual opera¬ 
tion. My hand, as you may see, is 
a little uiibteady, (though not from 
the cause which Mis Vision always 


and 1 was agreoabiy 
sprpnsod to flpd lihut your prinieifo 
bad decwbeio^ my last letter so well, 
(batter than 1 womd have engaged to 
do myself, to say the truth,) they ha¬ 
ving only made one error-^whith a 
little acquaintance with geography 
would have enabled them to avoid— 
by printing, in the date, Rookbndgi, 
iiisuad ot Bookbndgc. 1 he 1 ist is 
the name ot the town near whnh I 
reside, as you will see by its etymo¬ 
logy, when 1 send you iny account ot 
that ancient burgh. But 1 was talk¬ 
ing ol Itow great value those quillb 
must 1 h , and J was going to tell you 
that 1 once trud to obtain at least a 
biiigle one, by lucaiib ol a friend that 
was trixtlling in the countries lefer- 
red to But it seems thcie aie re- 
strutionsoii trade there as well as 
here, and tin exportatn a of those 
quills IS prohibited Wluthei or 
not they Would be reekoiut! contra¬ 
band here, 1 liavi not bcdi able to 
intorm my sc II hut 1 Inhevt, in 
soiiu st itcs idjoinmg to us, the*K is 
no great hkiug tor tlu use ol qudls 
in any way, unless tiny hi in the 
biiidb ot peibins tli it e in be depend¬ 
ed upon lor inakin.; i good use ot 
till in, and 1 suppose time woultl 
be btill less regard sluwn tor those 
tint would fail a-wiiung oi them¬ 
selves 

It Avill he seen, then, that 1 (oiilil 
not procure om ot tlie qiiiilh lor I 
( 1 not wish to (iKouiage smut^^lnig, 
(like tint reprohUi, Joseph IJuuu, 
who, It seems, ciimot so miuh as 
blow his nose, without making an 
inroad on established institutions,) 
only tint 1 now and thin reeuve u 
little whisky in that way, for Mr 
(loudfellow and inysilf to recreate* 
ourselves withil, when iiiy wife hap¬ 
pens to he visiting her inothei, tor 
then, (is IS intural ) 1 feel a want 
oi company Whin Mrs Vision la 
at home. Hide d, 1 must not,—that 
IS, 1 floii t think ot auch a thing 

It has oeeuned to me, then, Sir, 
that the MS which has been con¬ 
veyed to me in bo extraordinary a 
manner, must have come from La- 
puta, or Balnibarln, or some of the 
uLighbouring states, and that it has 
t>een a produe t oi one or other of the 
two luctliods of literary composition 
ahtady noticed—probably of the last 
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you that k 

belong loo goose! 

But who xotfia Jterson that brought 
it, or whaf h^ibeen his purpose in 
so doing, 1 ofinnot pretend exactly to 
guess; on)^ it occurs to me as pos- 
biUc, that one of the servants of the 
Governor of Glubdubdrib* may have 
,ot out of his master's sight for a 
ittle, and having had nothing better 
to amuse liiinself with, has just ta¬ 
ken a trip to xny chamber with the 
AIS. in his pocket, in order to have a 
little sport with a mortal, by way of 
variety. For it is well known, tliat 
wlien their master’s back is about, 
those valefs can take a saunter be¬ 
tween Furojie and America, or even 
a jaunt to Jupiter, \'enub, or the 
Aloon ; just as Richard or Thomas, 
among ourselves, will step across tlie 
street to the public-house, to meet 
his cousin from the country! 

1 have heard, also, that literary 
communication is brought to such a 
pitch of perfection in these countries, 
that a letter or newspaper iieedb only 
to be directed, in order to lly away, 
of itself, to its destination ; and 1 
once had thoughts of making a trial 
whether or not the AIS. would make 
its way to you in tliis Tininncr, wkieii 
1 have no doubt it would have done. 
But 1 happened, at the time, to be 
reading some discourse u]ion the 
subject of visictl tifrhts, of which I 
am so gn at a respecter, that I could 
not tliink of depriving the carrier of 
those which, in this instance, be¬ 
longed to him : and the right of car¬ 
rying all such parcels does belong to 
him as certainly as the church-lands 
in Ireland belong, at this moment, 
to those who shall be Bishops and 
Deans there five hundred years af¬ 
ter this. Considering, then, that, in 
the present state of society, and in 
regard to existing interests, such an 
innovation could not prudently be 
hazarded, 1 determine<l on sending 
the MS. by Peter Packman; and 1 
am glad to find you received the 
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those Hcriden Is 
of myself appre- 

beniwef Mil i trust the present al¬ 
so Ifiil tmth you safe, and in good 
But if your bookseller, 
Air C’onstablc, sells pitch or gun¬ 
powder, (as Benjamin Boards, who 
exercises the same calling in Book-* 
bridge, does, besides tea and sugar, 
broad clotli, scythes, nails, ^c.) it 
might he as well to advise him to 
keep the AIS. at some distance from 
it, for mischief is sometitnes more 
easily prevented than mended. But 
1 come now to inform you how 1 
procured the second part of the his¬ 
tory now sent you. 

You must know, then, tliat 1 l^ad 
just been spending an evening jin 
company with my fiicitd Aft 
fellow, (to whom 1 shall be 
introduce you, if ever you chance to 
come this way,) and 1 can assure 
you, whatever Mrs Visum may say, 
that 1 was not a whit worseuf uquor 
than 1 am at this moment; and you 
will he satibliid, from the clear and 
distinct style in which I am now 
wTitiiig, tliat never was nun in a 
more buher mood. 1 was in niy easy- 
ehair, which is the scat In which 1 
always feel tiuist eoniforuhle, being 
rather subject th a sort of vertigo, or 
bw'iiniiuiig in the head, whudi occa¬ 
sionally asbUifs me towards night-fall. 
This bume vertigo, by the bye, seems 
to he epitUmic in this neighbour- 
liood, for Mr Goodfellow and some 
others, to whom 1 was complaining 
of it, asburerl me that they were 
boinetimes afHictcd in the same way. 
Perhaiib some of your great iiicdieal 
men may he able to account for tins. 
I was sitting, then, as describid,—but 
whctlier asleep or awake, is a eireum- 
btatice 1 cannot praeisely eoudcsceud 
upon,—when, on M audiion, 1 felt as 
if something had boeti thrown in iny 
face, and that wDBrMffituciit force to 
make it rebound from thence upoti 
the floor. I lotdced up, and ttsWi 
standing before me, the very eaflie 
person, or apparition, or spirit lit 
whatever it was, that had given me 
the former part of the MS. He 


* Sec Travels by L. Ciulluei, (Paic HI. ('hap. Vll.) and other . hoc., m jiarticular, 
Afr LongbowV Narrative, fioni which, nml iioni personal conversation v^ith him, 
must of the above faits aic denied. 




poinn^cl to the 

a Btnall bunch oF pMpiMlfbiPBM 
the sHine that hehad^^liiilhtM^f 
face* It was with dincUt^^ ’jWlu 
prevent myself from abttsiflK''bll6 >to 
his Face, for his incivility, (fer 
would it not'have been as easy to 
put the paper into my hands?) and 
tlie words, *' you impudent, bej^garly 
scoundrel, how dare you—were 
just on the tip of my tongue, when 
I beilurnght myself that J might as 
well pick a tjuarrel with a puff of 
smoke out of my chimney, (which, 
by the bye, 1 am often like to do, 
l>eing sometimes sorely provoknl 
therewithal, in a blustering north 
wind—which there is here, six days 
out of the sev^ j) so 1 kept my temper 
ia the.most, exemplary iiiRiincr, and 
stopped down to taki; up the MS., 
wiA-aa much meekness and humili¬ 
ty as a beggar would pick up a shil¬ 
ling. But as I was stooping down, 
it happened, in some way or other, to 
me uuaccouiuabk', unless it w^ero 
the vertigo, though indeed I strong¬ 
ly suspect the spirit to have had some 
liand in it—it happened, as 1 say, 
Sir, very strangely, that 1 gave a— 
that is, I lost uiy balance; and the 
upper part of my corjioral frame 
hearing a considerably greater ]>ro- 
portion to my nether extremities 
than a Grecian sculptor would jier- 
haps have considered an eriuitablc 
acyustment,” passing by any possi¬ 
ble inequality in respect of density— 
the consequence was, Sir, that I 
tumbled bead-foremost into the iioor, 
in a position from which a change 
could Ihj effected, in conformity, as 
It would appear, with the established 
laws of gravity and motion, only by 
ri>liiug,ovcr upon my back—tossing 
Illy heels, meanwhile, into the air, in 
<1 ilirc'ction somewhat different from 
ilhit in which Natutie fleems to have 
■ mended them to-'hC'used! 1 could 
have been cont^fttadllhat this feat of 
agUUjr hod been allowed to pass, un- 
hopoiju^d by the presence of wit¬ 
ness^:;, but, as ill-luck would have 
U, jajst ut the very moment when my 
he^ ^had attained their extreme 
poilta^ perpendicular altitude, who 
should enter but the person whom 
T was least of all desirous of enter¬ 
taining with a fierforriiancc of this 
description,—and this was Mr*. Vi- 


skii hsTB^ countciisnce he-, 

at 

the^success wit&whieh my etolutidns 
had been accomplished! Woes me! 
Mr Vittou,” she cried, woes me! 
that you will never leave off this 
beastly halnt, which trill soon bring 
yourself, and me, and Christopher, 
and all to beggary !" “ A beastly 
habit!" quota I, much provokcil; 

can any one help seeing spirits, 
when they appear oefore one, Mrs 
Vision?” “ Nay, Mr Vision, but 
one may help sw^allowing them." 

“ Swallowing !” rejoined 1, in utter 
amazement; swallow a man as ])ig 
as myself, Mrs Vision ! swallow a 
ghost!” A ghost I” interrupted 
she; “ a ghost, indeed, Mr \ ision ! 

1 am afraid you will soon niak#* a 
ghost of yourself, if you do not alt(T 
your way of lifeand then she went 
on, ])ointiiig out all tlic lamentable 
consequences of drunkenness, when 
she might as well have declaimed a- 
gainst highway-robbery ; tor I was 
no more guilty of the one than of 
the other. She ended the harangue, 
by insisting tliat I should not stir 
from my chair, in which I had by 
this time reinstated myself, until she 
had called up Betty and Jenny ; ami 
1 was obliged. Sir, to submit to the 
grievous indignity of being carried to 
bed by three women, in spite of all 
my protestations that 1 was as sober 
as ever a man was ; and though I 
offered to dance a minuet in the floor 
before them, to convince them of the 
entire efficiency of all my faeultics ! 

1 do not remember the eireuinstance 
of having, during the* altercation, 
locketl the manuscript up in my desk, 
hut 1 found it there next morning. 
It is almost unnecessary to mention, 
tliat tlie spirit had disappean'd before 
Mrs Vision’s entrance. 

The MS. is entitled " 'file History 
of John and his HoiiBehold, conti¬ 
nued though, to my mind, it 
should have been called the History, 
of Francis and his Hous^old, for 
John's name is hardly inentionetl in 
it. But perhaps it may be as well 
for me to make no remarks, as I am 
resolved to give my ghostly acquaint¬ 
ance no Just pretext for his ill usage ; 
which, i should suppose, would have 
the effect of making him feel shame 
for his behaviour; though, to say 
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the truth, 1 ktbouM aft Idta to 
be particularly aliV^W^liiM iMMbir 
tioo. And perhapi;^ ^eo, it may not 
be deemed neecMary^ in Lagado, for 
the title of a work to correspond with 
its contents; and dus is indeed the 
less to be «npeot«d> considering the 
way in wbhdl^coinpo&itions are ma- 
nufactnred ^Im. And indeed 1 am 
told, dnt^iXlSUnces of a discrepancy^ 
in thisr reipect« may bo found even 
in some publications among our¬ 
selves. But« if 1 go on at this ratCj 
1 shall make ray own letter longer 
than the MS., as if I were merely 
making use of it as a pretext for 
■writing an article myself. And, in¬ 
deed, who knows but 1 might there¬ 
by give offimee to iny Javiihar; for 
little will offend one tliat can insult 
a gentleman in his own house, with¬ 
out any oiFenee at all. The story docs 
not yet seem to be concluded; and 
if he appear to me again, 1 shall en¬ 
deavour to get a more steady look at 
liim than I have hitherto |heen al- 
lov/ed; and it will go hard but I 
shall observe how he makes his exit, 
whether through door, or window, or 
chimney, or roof; for his entrance 
is made before I am aware. And 
perhaps, if he be in good Immour, (if 
ever he is so,) 1 may learn from liiin 
who this Jolin, and Francis, and 
otherfl were, and where they resided, 
and whetlier or not they, or any of 
them, arc yet alive; but, in the mean 
time, 1 must subscribe myself. 

Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

An 1 aoNi Vision. 

P.S. If you write me, you need 
not take any notice of Mrs V.'sbelia- 
viour, as slie sometimes opens my 
letters. 


dTIbf jiflaiiujSircpt. 

Now, us w^as said in the former 

J art of this history, the people who 
ad come out to seize upon Francis, 
for having slain his steward and 
otliers of his household, after they 
saw what a devil of a fellow this 
Ferrara was that Francis had taken 
up with, began, not only to give up 
all thoughts of getting hold of Fran¬ 
cis, but fell a-cursing their own folly 
very heartily, for ever having ined- 


that did not con- 
indeed, whose fault 
that Francis bad 
of work ? and I 
. As soon, tlicn, 
people had h^d that Fran¬ 
cis was going to call his steward to 
account, and to put his affairs to 
rights—“ O ho !” quoth they ; if 
this pass, we shall all soon be served 
with the same sauce and they re¬ 
solved they would not let him ; be¬ 
cause many of themselves were stew¬ 
ards to the gentlemen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and they did not wish their 
masters to learn from Francis any 
such practices. Now, when Francis 
heard what they were about, he got 
into such a n^c, inde^who 

would not P) that Iw^fairly 1<|^ |iis 
senses, and thou fclivbut ^iip^ Us 
household, as hath descri^. 
But now the people w^ould have been 
very glad tlicy had let him alone; 
and they resolvciV, if they should, ^ 
this once, get out of Ferrarals hands, 
they would let Francis go murder the 
whole neighbourhood, if he ))leased, 
so he let themselves alone. And so, 
when Ferrara had mauled tlicm un¬ 
til they thought every boiu* in their 
body was broken, some oue or other 
of them bcgaij to cry out, Soho ! 
you gentleman there—Mr What's- 
your-name,—I see no good that can 
come of this fighting and squabbling 
among neighbours. For my own 
part. I'm not afraid of any man; 
only one doesn't like to be 
seme, you know—and so—” 
look ye, good folks,” quoth - 
this was no liquor of my brewing ; 
and if you are for more fiKty-cuffs, 
why, I'm the man here standing 
that shall give you your bellyiul of 
them. 1 love peace and quietne^ss as 
well as another; .and if you choose 
to go home to your own houses, and 
mind vour own ofiidrs, and not mo¬ 
lest tnis worthy, gentleman here, 
Master Francis, and allow him to 
rule his own house as he pleases, as 
every gentleman has a right to do— 
why, hinder you who will, I dhaVt, 
my masters r Now the people wished 
for nothing better, and did m>t ex¬ 
pect any thing half so good, for 
they had begun to think that the end 
of their days was come. And so 
they went their way, as fast as their 


quarrel- 
‘‘ Why, 
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ftore boues would let dieni'; cundng 
Ferrara all the way, atid dreading 
that this might not he the end of it* 
Now, all Uie time that they were 
conversing, John was standing by, 
gnawing his cudgel ,’out of sheer wrath 
txnd sorrow, at seeing the people thus 
afraid of Ferrara: and much did the 
gcxKl gentleman grieve that some one 
would not help him to beat Ferrara, 
and all of them, to a jelly ; but what 
could one do against so many ? But, 
for himself, he scorned to fly from 
Ferrara; and so they fought toge¬ 
ther, and rested, and fought again, 
and all to no purpose; and at last 
they both tired of it, and agreed to 
go home to bed. But John would 
not shake hands with Ferrara, as was 
his custom; but went home grum¬ 
bling and muttering all the way ; for 
he had taken up sucli an ill will ut 
liiin, that he could never get tlic bet¬ 
ter of it. 

And 60 Francis and Ferrara now 
began to take up house togetlier; and 
a pretty sort of house they kept, as 
any one may believe; for they turned 
every thing upside down ten times 
in a day, and indeed they were ne¬ 
ver two days or two hours in otic hu¬ 
mour* But their neighbours all kept 
at a distance as long as they could, 
and were resolved to take no concern 
with them, although they should 
blow out one anothcFs brains, or pull 
down the house about their ears,— 
which, indeed, every body exj»ccted 
they would do at last, from the way 
they were going on. Now, Francis 
complained, it seems, that his cojisti- 
iu/iu/i was somewhat the worse, (of 
irregular living, as we may suppose,) 

uhd every body knows," quoth 
i*'rancis> “ that nothing is so good 
fur purifying the blood as temperate 
living*" Then there would be no¬ 
thing to be got in the house but an 
onion, or a turnip, or a crust of bread 
and a glass of water. Next day— 
** why, I believe it is allowed,” Fran- 
jda would say, that a glass of wine 
is a mighty good thing for mind and 
body, and bome people speak well of a 
hit of roast beef:—a plague upon 
spare living, say 1;—who’s to live up¬ 
on turnips and water, like an ox 
then he would stuff hiiubelf with beef 
and pudding, and wash itdown with 
wine and brandy, until he must be 
vou xni. 


carried to bed. ** I have heard/' 
quoth Francis, that ftesh air is a 
mighty good thing, and this old, rot¬ 
ten hen-coop of a house of mine— 
one mi^t as well live under a cask !*^ 
Then he and Ferrara would bring 
chairs, and tables, and every thing 
in the house, out before the street- 
door ; and tlicy would dine, and 
breakfast, and sup, and sleep and all, 
on the outsiile of the house, to the 
great astonishment of all their neigh¬ 
bours. A little thereafter again— 

“ This confounded easterly wind !" 
Francis would say ; “ one cannot be 
too careful: many a lusty fellow has 
lost his life by exposing himself in 
this way.” Then they would have 
every thing into the house again; 
they would shut up doors and win¬ 
dows, and have every thing as close 
as a meal-chest. But nobody would 
have cared forall this, but Ferrara and 
Francis would have every one tliat 
lived near them go into all ’ tlieir 
mad pranks and whims; and this Fer¬ 
rara, it seems, was such a cursed 
troublesome, meddling fellow, that 
nobody could get a pi’Jicea\)le life 
within ten miles of him. lie would 
go into honest genllemcn’s houses, 
and kick the steward and all the w i - 
vants out of doors: then he would 
say to the gentleman, I dosirt to 
know^ Sir, what should hind.T you 
to look after your matters yourself, 
as many of your betters have tktie 
before you ? You must have a 
steward, forsooth, must you ? You’ll 
ruin yourself, Sir, with doth and 
laziness; learn to mwc yourself, t^ii, 
without BO many idle knaves about 
your hand, l suiqxjse, now, you 
don't kr« w where to find any thing 
in the house—a devilish hot day 
this !—riilliee let's have a bottle of 
wine, Sir, and Francis and 1 will 
just sto]> to see what sort of clieer 
ou make,—Odso ! it'^ wxll remem- 
ered!—Have you got any money 
by you. Sir ? No doubt you have,— 
cheap living here, as 1 am told—I 
pray you let me have ten pounds ;— 
1 have occasion for it at present, and 
you shall have it again. But indeed 
you owe us more tlian all this, for 
taking so much trouble about your 
affairs: not one in fifty, Sir, let me 
tell you, would have taken the pains 
I have tloiie with you. 'i'htrc now 
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thank you, Sir*—thank you, Sir :— 
now just a few ihillings, if you 
please; one may meet a beg^r by 
the way, you know, and I final have 
left my purse at home—so, so; good- 
morning to you Sir; time's pre¬ 
cious, vad 1 always like to be serv¬ 
ing my f^jesda—so Francis and I 
shall just take a step into your next 
neighbour's, and see what is going 
on there:—no doubt, poor gentle¬ 
man, he’s sadly tormented by some 
puppy of a steward, as every one 
in tnis country is:—but we shall 
soon put all to rights." 

Away they would then go to the 
next house. Good-morrow to you. 
Sir,” Ferrara would say to the gen¬ 
tleman ; I hope I sec you well. 
Sir." “ Pretty well, Sir, I thank 
you, for one at ray time of life;— 
a little troubled with rheumatism or 

so, but on the whole-” ** Why, 

Sir,” Ferrara would rejoin, Rlr 
Francis and 1 heard you were ra¬ 
ther poorly, and so we have just 
come to see what can be done for 
you. We're none of those lazy use¬ 
less drones, d’ye see, that shut them¬ 
selves up in their own houses, and 
don’t mind what becomes of their 
neighbours if they’re well them¬ 
selves. No, Sir; wc are always-” 

Here the gentleman's steward would 
begin to sec what was in the wind, 
knowing what had been done among 
his neighbours; so he would make 
up to Ferrara. " So please your 
worship. Sir, this gentleman is 
mightily obliged to you, for your care 
for his welfare; and whatever you 
would advise, Sir, depend upon my 
looking to it. Sir. And if 1 can do 
any thing to serve you. Sir, or if 
there’s any thing in the house, or 


n and hi$ Household, 

if that field next to Mr Francis’s 
bouse—*’ And who arc you, 
Sir?** would Ferrara again say; 

0! I see, the gentieman’s stew¬ 
ard ; a civil fellow, upon my word. 
I believe. Sir, you may even take 
what belongs to you, and go your 
ways, as the gentleman won’t want a 
steward longer; Mr Francis and, I 
shaU see that he be properly cared 
for; as 1 say, we are none of those 
that neglect their friends’ interest. 
And as for you. Sir, I shall provide 
you a place. A friend of mine, a 
rich old fellow, told me, t’other day, 
he wanted a steward, and asked me 
to find him one,—and I sha’b’t for¬ 
get you. Sir." So Master Stewud 
was obliged to make the best of bis 
way out of the house; and why } 
because he well knew that Ferrara 
would throw him out at the window 
if he made any words about it.—- 
'' Please to stand up. Sir,” Ferrara 
would then say to the gentleman of 
the house; 0 ! I sec what’s the 

matter—want of exercise. Sir! want 
of exercise! those rascally stewards. 
Sir, would never wish a gentleman 
to rise ofi* his chair, lest he should 
be moving about the house, and see 
what's going on. Nothing like ex¬ 
ercise, Sir! pritnec get up, old gen¬ 
tleman, and dance a hornpipe, and 
Francis and I shall teach you the 
steps;—There now—very well I—' 
just a little quicker,—jump higher, 
—take a good shake to yourself, Sir, 
'twill do you good,—so! so!" and 
the poor gentleman must make shift 
to skip and ca|)cr about, just as the 
whim struck Francis and Ferrara ; 
and indeed Ferrara would have pull¬ 
ed his skin over his nose, if he had 
not done as he was bid! 


( To he conrludcil our ne.vt*) 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR, PUBLICATION. 


Ml' J. F- DanicU F.R.& hftft In the 
jircss ii volume of Alctcoroh^ica) Eisayss 
the (Constitution of the Atmosphere; 
the llarliation of Heat in the Atmos¬ 
phere ; Meteorological Instruments; the 
Climate of London; and the Construction 
and Uses of a new Hygrometer. 

The Third Kdition of Sir Astley Coop¬ 
er’s Work, on Dislocations and Frac¬ 
tures, !K jirinting. An Appendix will con¬ 
tain u Hefutatiun of uhnost every state¬ 
ment made in a late critical publication, 
on a subject treated of in the former edi¬ 
tion ol the ulxive Work. 

Mr rjumb has in the piess, u Treatise 
on the Diseases of the Skin, intended to 
comprise the substance ol’ the Ess^iy for 
which the College of Surgeons have n- 
warded to him the Jacksonian prize, a re¬ 
print of his “ Essay on llingwomi,” &c. 
and copious notices of such improvements 
as have been made in the I’athology and 
Ireutinent of Cutaneous Diseases general¬ 
ly, since the publication of llateinairs 
Synopsis* 

Travels through jiart of the United 
Slates and (Canada, in IHIH and 18I!>, 

John Aloiison Duncan, illustrated by 
(ieograjiliical (’uts on Wood, uiil appear 
in September. 

The v\oik called Displayed will 

ii]>pear in a few days. 

A useful and inijiortniirvolujne of dOOU 
Ueccipts will ap|)car early in tlic month. 

Mr W. West, of Leeds, is about to 
jniblish in a se])arate form, with additions, 
his Analysis of the Nenv Sulphur Spring 
at flarrovvgute. 

An Onlcr in the Council of the Lin- 
n.'eaii Society has been lately (iiissed, by 
w hich Mr Donovan will be allowed to 
enrirh his New Monthly Work, the “ Na- 
luiabst’s Uepohitory,” with the leones of 
ihoM' choice and very lieautiful sf^cics oi‘ 
ti»‘ r.sittdcus and Columba trilies which 
.•K described in tlie Llth volume of the 
luiiii.nan Transactions; the greater part 
ol which, if not the whole, are of such 
1 anty, as to be found only in the Museum 
ol the l^inniean Society. 

Early in August will lie published, 
Adrastus, u Tragedy, with Amabel, or the 
Cornish Lover, a metrical tale founded 
on fact, and other poems, by U. C. DaU 
las. Esq. 

A fourth Scries of Sermons, in manu¬ 
script characters, on characters tVom 
Scripture, for the use of theyounger clergy 
and candidates for holy orders, will be 
speedily published, by the llev. II. Warner. 

In the ensuing month will apjiear, an 
I'usj Intrvxluolloii to Lamark’s arrauge- 
vot. xru.. 


ment of the Genera of Shells: with illus¬ 
trative rennarks, additional observations, 
and a Synoptic Table, by Charles Dubois, 
F-L.S. 

A translation of “ Let HermHcs cn PrU 
siWj" the lost and perhaps the most inter, 
csting of all the Essaysof M. Jouy, w-iU In* 
published in the course of few days. Tins 
work was written in the prison of St. 
IV'lagie, w’herc the author was receuily 
confined for a political libel. 

The Nineteenth Volume of the Ency- 
c]opa:dia Londiiiensui; will appear in the 
course of u few weeks. It will commence 
with a treatise on Patlitilogy itccordirig to 
the arrangement t>f Dr Mason Good, and 
will contain also the articles Persia and 
Peru. 

The seventh edition of Mr Fairman’s 
Account of the Public Funds, with con¬ 
siderable additions, is in the press. The 
work has been completely rcmotlelled, the 
accounts of the dilTcrent stocks revised, 
coircrted, and brought down to the pre¬ 
sent time, and avaricty of interesting and 
vahuible information added; the whole 
calculated to furnish a complete Manual 
of the Finances of Great Britain. 

A most extraordinary work has recently 
made its appearance at New York, rela¬ 
ting to the Jews, and entitled, Israel 
Vindicated.” It is one of the most ori¬ 
ginal defences of Judaism extant, and is 
full of interesting matter. 

A new edition will shortly appear of 
the Life of Dr James Beattie, by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Forbes, in two volumes octavo. 

A ucw' edition of Ifurrioii’s Works is 
ill the press, vU. Sermons on Christ Cru¬ 
cified and Glorified, and on the Holy 
Spirit, now' first collected, with the Life 
of the Author. 

Also a new edition of the Liine-strcct 
Lecture Sermons. 

A Manual of Pyrotcchny. or a fami¬ 
liar System of Recreative l'’ire-Works, by 
a Pseudonymous, is in the press. 

Uiviugton’s Annual Register for 1H92 
will be reiulv for delivery at the usual 
time in Dcceinher next. 

A |x)rtrait of the late Kdwartl Jonner, 
M.D. F.R.S. Ac. engraved by W. Sharp, 
Ac. from u painting by W. Hobday, will 
soon be i>ublishcd. 

Dr (jcorge Miller is about to publish 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
Vols. V. and VI. bringing duw'nthc Ids- 
tory' of tins country to the Revolution. 

H. A. Merewetlier, Esq. is printing a 
1’reaiise on the Law of Boroughs and 
Corporatunit:. including also their gene¬ 
ral history. 
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W. T. Brande, Esq. is preparing a 
Manual of Pharmacy^ in octava 

W. S. LandoTy Esq* will speedily pul)* 
liah Imaginary Convenations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen. 

The Rev- Henry Belfrage is printing a 
Monitor to Families, or Discourses on 
some of the Duties and Scenes of Do¬ 
mestic Life. 

Mrs Oom is engaged on a Classical 
Assistant to the Study of Homer and Vir- 
gil, in the translations of Vo\}c and Dry- 
den. 

Mrs Sarah Brcalcy will soon publish 
Three Essays, on Rcgcneratioiu and other 
spiritual subjects. 

Dr Urc will soon publish a new cxlition 
of Bcrthollct on Dyeing, with notes and 
illustrations. 

Dr Robert JaeVson is preparing an 
Outline of Hints for the Politfciil Oi^n- 
ni^ution and Mural Training of the Hu¬ 
man Jiace. 

T. Waterhouse Kay, Esq. is engaged 
upon an English Translalitni of the An- 
glo-Riixon Laws. 

Mr K. W. Brayley, jun. is printing the* 
Natural History of Meteorites, w'hich at 
dinercnl periods have fallen from the at¬ 
mosphere. 

Sir John Malcolm is preparing a Mc> 
moir of Central India, with the history 
and copious illustrations of the past and 
present state of that country, and an ori¬ 
ginal map. 

Mr Landseer will s])ecdily puldish Sa- 
benn Researches, in a series of Essays, 
addressed to distinguished aiitujuuries,and 
illustrated by engravings of Babylonian 
cylinders, A:c. 

Mr Rolicrt Bloomfield announces Ha¬ 
zelwood Hall, a drama, in three acts, in¬ 
terspersed with songs. 

Mr Robert Meikleham is printing a 
Practical Treatise on the various Methods 
of Heating Buildings, by steam, hot air, 
stoves, and oi>en fires, with explanatory 
engravings: a very desirable work. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. 
and of the Regency, extracted from the 
German correspondence of Madame Eli¬ 


zabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, 
mother of the Regent, preceded by a 
graphical notice of this Princess, and w nh 
notes, will soon Rpi)eaT. 

Mr Williams has in contemplation t(» 
publish, as soon ns subscriptions for indem¬ 
nity can be obtained. Designs from a com¬ 
plete series of Antique Friezes, common¬ 
ly known ns the Phigalian Marbles, com¬ 
prehending the celebrated contest be¬ 
tween the Lapitho! and Centaurs, and tlie 
battle of the Greeks and Amazons, whirh 
formerly ornamented the crUu of tlu* 
Temple of Apollo Epicurius, at Phrgali.i, 
in Arcadia, Greece- Taken from these 
marbles, now deposited in the Briti.'-h 
Museum, eonsisting of twenty-three ta¬ 
blets, liic designs are made by variou** 
young artists of rising eminence in the 
British school, anil arc to lie engraven 
in exact imitation of the drawings, in 
the lithograpliic manner, by Mr K. O. 
Finch. 

KDTNmJRGn. 

St, Johnston, or .Tohn Kail of Gowrie, 
a Historical Novel, in 3 vols. 12nio. 

The Spac Wife, a Nov<'l. lo 3 \ids. ; 
by the Author of the “ Aji^nire Lega¬ 
tees,” 

W'lheliii Meister, from the Genuaii 
of Goethe. 

The BachclorV Wife. Post H\o. 

Anacharsis in Scotland, beirig :i V^iew 
of the State the rouiitrv, with Dc- 
ecriptions of tb<‘ most celebrated Scenes 
and Subjects of Local and Historical In¬ 
terest. 

The Smack and Steam-Boat Guide, 
being a useful and pleasant Companion 
to the Voyager ])ctwixt Leith and Lon¬ 
don, comprehending Historical, Topo¬ 
graphical, and Descriptive Delineation*; 
of that Coast, with Sketches condsel) 
descriprivc of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, aiuf 
London, with a Chart of the Coast, &c. 

An Act to repeal the Duties upon Hor¬ 
ses let to Hire, for the purpfise of Tra¬ 
velling, in Great Britain, and to giant 
other duties in lieu thereof, and to pro^ 
vide for letting the same to farm. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICtJI.TnitE. 

The Farmer’s Director, and Guide tc 
the Farrier, Grazier, and Planter, with the 
Domestic Instructor. By Leonard Towne. 
One volume 4to. with fine Engravings, 
X.liilOs. 

The Working Bee, or Caterer for the 
Hive. Bvo, I2s. 


The Jamaica Planter’s Guide, or a Sys¬ 
tem for Planting and Managing a Sugar 
Estate, or other Plantations in that Isl¬ 
and, and throughout the British West In¬ 
dies in general. Illustrated with interest¬ 
ing Anecdotes. By Thomas Roitghley, 
nearly twenty years a sugar.plantcr in 
Jamaica: Bvo. 12s. 
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niBLioGa^PilT* ' 

I'art HI. i>f Isaac Wnnon^ of MnlU 
( Books, neir and second- 

IkuuU hi every department of Ancient 
,t;ul {Modern Literature. Is. 6d. 

A New Catalt^e of the Books and 
Tracts (al reduced prices) oiferedfor Sale 
to the I*uhlic by the Society for Promot¬ 
ing Cliristiiu* Knowledge. 

DTOOBArUY. 

The lloynl Naval Biography : contain¬ 
ing Aleinoirs of all the Flag-Officers liv¬ 
ing at the Commencement of the present 
'^'ea^. By John Marshall, l^ieut. ILN. 
Vol. r. Parts I. and II. 8vo. 15s. each 
I'art. 

BOTAKY. 

Flora Doniestica; or the PorlaMc 
Flower Garden, with directions for the 
treatement of plants in ))ots. Svo. 12s. 

rrAssu's. 

Part I. of Duunn’s (ircek Lexicon to 
llouicr and Pindar, to be. conipU^ted in 
eight parts. 4to. I Os. 6d. Hvo. 7s. 6d. 
Isiaids. 

I OMMBIK i:. 

The \eiv Alercantih* Assistant, Gcne- 
j.j] ({heipie Book, and Interest Tables: 
being C<deulati(>iis adapted to the (General 
Ihirposes of roinincrec. By William 
Wright. 

DRAMA. 

The Duke of Maiitua. A^Tragcdy. 8vo. 

KDUCATXOK. 

The Youthful Travellers; or l^eltcrB 
chiefly descriptive of Scenes visited by 
sonic Young People during a Summer 
Excursion, designed as examples of the 
e])istolary style for Children. ISmo. 
half-bound, with plates. 2s. Od. 

Hem arks on Female Education, adapted 
)>riMu:iilar]y to the Regulation of Schools. 
i2ino. As. 6d. boards. 

A New Grammar of the English Lan- 
eiiagf n .hiding the Fundamental Prin- 
fiphs ol lUyinoIogy, Syntax, and Proso¬ 
dy Wy T. 6. Churchill. Royal 18mo. 5s. 

Iteniarks on the Practice of Gramma- 
nans, with an Attempt to discover the 
i'rmciples of a new System of English 
(iramimr. ByJohnKigan. 12mo. Bs. 

Drunopaidia; or a New and Interest¬ 
ing View of the Druidical System of Edu¬ 
cation, elucidating the Obscurities in 
which the early Parts of British History 
arc involved. By the Rev. Jonathan 
Williams, A-M. 8vo. 4fi. sewed. 

Tales of Fancy, conveying Moral Truth, 
designed for the Entertainment and Im- 
piciveinent of Young Persons. By the 
Autiwir of Tales of the Academy, &c. 
iHriid. 2s. Gd. half-bound. 


The Hoad to Happiness, flvo. Is. 6d, 
sewed. 

The Tutor's Assistant^ or Complete 
School ArithmeUc. By Joseph Guy. 2s. 
bound. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, by 

C. G. Zuinp, Professor in Predrick*B Gyin- 
nasium, Berlin. Translated feom the 
German by the Rev* John Kenrick, A.M. 
8vo. 98. boards. 

The Correspondent's Assistant, or Fa¬ 
miliar Letter Writer. 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

FIK£ ABTfl. 

Part II. of Portraits and Biography of 
the most illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain: containing .lames. First Duke 
of Hamilton; Archbishop Cranmer; 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Struflbrd ; 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset; 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey. By Edmund Lodge, Esij. Nor- 
roy King of Arms. 8v(i. 12s. Gd. 4to, 
AMiiGs. 

A Guide to the Lakes of Cumberland, 
VVcBtmorelnnd, and Lancashire: iilus* 
tnited with Tw’cnty Views of Scenery and 
a Travelling Map. By John Robinson, 

D. I). 15s. boards. 

The Italian School of Design (contain¬ 
ing Hk plates;) lieing a Series of Fac¬ 
similes of Original Drawuigs. by the 
most eminent Painters and Sculptors of 
Italy ; with Biographical Notices of the 
Artists, and Observations on their Works. 
By William Young Ottley, Esq. Cuni- 
pLete in one volume; super-royal folio, 
i!.12iil2s.; in colunibicr folio, AMBulSs.; 
and ]iroofs, 24 guineas. 

aEOl.O0Y. 

Reliquiae Diluvians; or Observations 
on the Organic Remains contained in 
Caves, Fissures, and Diluvian Gravel, and 
on other Geological Ph(*nomena attesting 
the action of an Universal Deluge- By 
the Rev. William Buekland, BJ).F.R.S- 
&c. Professor of Mineralogy and Geology 
in the University of Oxford. 27 Engrav¬ 
ings. 4to. jC.lvllifGd* 

aY3IKASTIC8. 

Instructions in all Kinds of Gymnastic 
Exercises, as taught and practised in the 
gymnastic institutions of Germany. De¬ 
signed as well for colleges, schools, and 
other places of education, as for private 
use, with plates. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

HisToav. 

A History of Richmondshire, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, together with 
those parts of Everwickshire, of Domes¬ 
day, which forms the Wapentakes of 
l^onsdale, Kweeross, and Amundemess, 
in the Counties of York, Lancaster, and 
Westmoreland. By T. D. Whittaker, 
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1>.L.D. F.S.A. Complete in 2 vols. folio. 
^•26<i4s.-.Large paper, i).50n8e. 

Historical lUtutratioos of Quentin Dor* 
word, selected from Philip 4e Comines, 
BrnntomCy and other writers^ pointing 
out the Coincidences or Discrci^oncics be¬ 
tween the Kovelist and the HistoriaTu 
Post 8vo. 78. 

The History of the Anglo Snxons, from 
their first appearance in Europe to the 
end of their Dynasty in England: com- 
)>nsingthe History of England from the 
curliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 
By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. The Fourth 
Edition, in 3 thick vols. Bvo., corrected 
and improved with a map. X.2 m5.s. bds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Hints on Ornamental Gardening: con- 
sLsting of a Scries of Desagns for Garden- 
buildings, useful and decorative Gut($s, 
Fences, Bailings, &c. accom})anicd by 
Observations on the Principles and The¬ 
ory of Hural Improvements, interspersed 
with occasional Bernarks on Rural Ar¬ 
chitecture. By J. B. Papworth. 4t(». 
£.li.X1..6d. 

MACHINERY. 

Practical Essays on Milhvork and other 
Machinery. By Robert Rueliaiian, en¬ 
gineer. 2 vols. 8vo., with numerous plates 
and figures. JC.i^iGs. Imrdb. 

MEDICINE. 

An Inquiry into the Action of Mercury 
on the laving Body. By .losejih Swan, 
member of the Royal College of Surgf<jns, 
and surgeon to the Ijincoln (bounty IB>s- 
pital. Second edition. 8vn. 4s. lK)nr(i.s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Dfidsley’s Annual Register for 1B22. 
8\ o. I (>&- 

Numbers I. to VI. of Lc Bulletin Ge¬ 
neral et Universal des annoiicos ct des 
Nouvc11c8 Scientifiques; par M. Ec Baron 
lie Fenissac. Subscription for one year, 
X.2.t2K. 

Illustrations, Historical, Biographical, 
and Miscellaneous, of the Novels by the 
Author of Waverley, with Criticisms ge¬ 
neral and particular. By the Rev. Rich¬ 
ard Warner, Rector of Great Clialfield, 
Wilts. 12ino. 8s, 

A I.eltvT to the Editor of the British 
Oitic, occasioned by the Censure pronoun¬ 
ced in that wen-k on the editiun.s of Shak- 
speare by Johnson, Pope, Buwdler, War- 
buritm, Theobald, 8tec\'ens, Reed, and 
Malone, et hoc genus oinne, all the herd 
of these and 3feibomiiises of the British 
school. 8vo. Is, 

No. LVl. ol’ the Quarterly Review. 

No. XXX. of the .liuirnal of Science, 
literature, and the Alls. Edited at the 
Royal Institution. 


The Navy List for July. 

Characteristics in the Manner of Ibu 
chefoucault's Maxims. Royal 8vo. 4s. (id, 

Suffolk Words and Phrases; or on 
Attempt to collect the Lingual LcMralisins 
of that Country. By Edward Abhir, 
F.K.S. 12mu. 7s. fid. 

The Duty of Humanity to Brute Ani. 
mals, demonstrated from Reason and Re. 
velation, chietly extracted from a Treatise 
by Dr Pumatt, with Notes and lllustrn- 
tions. By the Rev. A. Broonc, late of 
Baliol College, Gxford. 2s. fid. 

NATURAL rilTLOSOPIlY. 

Description of an Electrical Telegraph, 
and of some other Electrical A pparatus : 
with eight Plates, engraved by Lowry. 
By Francis Ronalds. 8vo. fis. boards. 
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EUROPE. 

SrATK...-Sincc our last publication, the 
affairs of Spain have assumed a rather 
more favourable aspect, although the 
great body of the population appear aa 
yet jKtssive spectators of the struggle 
which has for some time been carrying on 
between liberty and despotism ; and un- 
Ie.s8 the people shall join heartily in sup- 
jHirt of the Constitution, wc arc afraid 
no good result can be anticipated. There 
has been some sharp fighting in dilfercnt 
quarters, but it is the fortified places 
only wliich have offered any adequate 
rcsistimcc to the views of France; while, 
ill the mean time, some of the best of 
the Sjmnish commanders have turned 
1 heir backs upon tlie Cortes, and joined 
the cnemy- 

I'Ik.' treachery of Morillo has been 
consuminjO!.' ! by his going over to the 
French vitb a small portion of his 
troops, uliout 1000. Of the remaining, 
and greater part, (general Quiroga, who 
had previously, in conNcqucncc of Mo- 
rillo's biLspicioub conduct, resolved on 
quitting (he country, assumed the com¬ 
mand, and retired upon Corunna. To 


this place be was followed by General 
Bourck, with a force of about 6000 
French, and on the heights before it, the 
Spaniards offcrc<l them battle on the 
15ih of July. The action was sharply 
contested, and it is buid the French lost 
upwards of 800 killed and wounded, but 
the result was the driving of the Spa- 
niard.s within the fortifications. 'I'hc 
Spanish troops, it appears, vi'cre rum- 
manded by Quiroga, Sir Robert Wilsdn, 
and Senor Vego, the Governor ^lf (’o- 
runna. We regret to say, that Sir Ro¬ 
bert Wilson, who was most active, was 
slightly wounded in the thigh; and iUu 
lonel Light, who accompani^ him as his 
Aid-de>Cnmp, was severely wounded— 
Since the 15th, the French have been 
making daily attempts to carry the place, 
but without success, as it still held out 
on the Slst. It is to be feared, hmv- 
ever, that it is before this time in their 
hands, since it ap])car8 that the three 
Generals in command have left it. Sir 
Hubert AVilson and General Vego had 
gone to Vigo, and it is said would pro¬ 
ceed from thence to Cadiz, should it be 
assailed, as the former place is not defen- 



siUlc. General (|uin>g& hm retired 
IViHii Cuninna; and these facts augur 
but lU of their ho|ies of keeping the place, 
'rho friends of the Spanish cause, how¬ 
ever, Htill insist upon its being in a good 
stilt IS and capable of resistance for months 
to come. Quiroga, they say, left Co- 
ninnn !iy orders of the Minister of War 
at ('adi/, in order to lake a command in 
Andalusia. The command of Corunna 
was then given to General Navelle, a 
ver> distinguished oificer, who had for- 
titicil the fortress of the old city with 
heavy artillery and mortars, with a view 
of retiring thither should the French 
suirocd ill taking the new town. 

so far from Innug in the wretch¬ 
ed state of defence asserted by the French 
papers, has Ih'cii able to make a formid¬ 
able sortie on the besiegers, and tliough 
the French claim the victory on this oc¬ 
casion, it Ls evident IVum their own shew¬ 
ing, that the attack was made in grunt 
foice, and wits well supjiortcd. A recent 
letter from Cadi/, stutes, that it is in a 
roniplele state of dcfeiiee; that it already 
|K)ss(‘Kscs a bruve and strong garrison, and 
thill an adeijuate naval force* composed 
chieliv i>f gun-bouts, is nipidiy complet¬ 
ing ; lliiit 11 CW' inugazines of provisions 
are foriniiig, and that every thing is ])re- 
pared for successfully repelling any attack 
that may Ihj made upon it.'* The Cortes, 
whose courage and fortitude secrri to huve 
risen in proportion t^ the jierils with 
whicli they arc environed, are prepared 
to make every hacriltce, and to sutler 
every privation, rather than the cause of 
liberty should perish in their hands. Their 
sittings are conducted in the usual man¬ 
ner, and they deliberate with the same 
calmness as th^ did liefore the French 
had crossed the Pyrenees. With the 
view of jnreventing the incohvenience 
wliich might arise from the absence of 
ilepiities, if, after the conclusion of the 
present Session an extraordinary convo¬ 
cation should be necessary, it was re¬ 
solved, that none of the deputies should 
on any pretext leave the island, until the 
inuutiiig of the next ordinary Cortes for 
the year 1884.” 

*J'he re}xirts communicated by the Paris 
Journals from the Peninsula south of Ma¬ 
drid are of sundry complexions, and those 
which relate to Ballasteros and his troo]>s 
arc less clear and satisfactory than might 
lie desired. It is represented in the Mi- 
nisterLd ]ia}x:rs, that, about the 26th ult., 
General Fuissac Latour proceeded from 
) .a Carolina southw'ards, and, separating 
lus force into three columns, marched 
fivitu the points of Andujar, Bylen, and 
Use/a, upon Jean, then (x:cupM by Bal- 
IdhteruN and a corps of 3000 men. The 
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accounts had not come down late enough 
to give any farther result of this ojieratioii 
than that the Spanish General hnd jite- 
pared to retreat in the direction of Malaga, 
the only route left open to him, according 
to the French authorities. A junction, 
however, with Zoyas, who commauHcd 
an equal force of 3000 men in Alralu In 
Real, was still in the pow'cr of Halla<(tcroft; 
and their comliined strength might pnu 
Iwbly be considered a full match for thnt 
of Count Lauriston, who waited on thu 
side of Malaga with his division. Bal¬ 
lasteros is said to have received an order 
to preserve Andalusia to the Constitution¬ 
al cause until lie shall lie beaten out of it 
by a superior enemy, in wIveU case lie is 
to retreat upon Estreiinuh ru To ctfcct 
this latter object, it is said he retains his 
choice of two routes—.one through the 
kingdom of Cordova, crossing the Sierra 
Morelia at the Sierra dc f’ordova, and 
marching upon Alcudia hy the road callmi 
that of J^a Plata;'theothermore southerly, 
near the city of Cordova, and the rood i>f 
GuadalconuL 

We have an account ftom the Spanisli 
General, San Miguel, of some severe light¬ 
ing which took place near Barcelona, in 
which the French suPered great loss. 'Phe 
Spanish troops, it is mentioned, simid firm 
in their positions, which wen* advantage- 
ous, and rciiulsed the enemy- Mina hiw 
completely rc-estahlished his health, and 
has, it is said, about 9000 men under him; 
with this force he is marching into UpixT 
Catalonia, in the rear of the French. 

Such up}iears, by our last aoxiunts, 
to have lieen the state of the war in S|)aiii, 
of which it is now said the French seem 
to be heartily tired, having calculated on 
an almost instant submission to their dic¬ 
tates when they crossed the Pyrenees. 
They begin to ilnd the cxpence of the 
war press on their finances; and they seem 
also sick of their new allies, the Madrid 
Regency, the violence of whose proceed¬ 
ings has gone beyond what their patrons 
hud ever wishlid or intended, and is likely to 
do much more mischief than good to their 
cause. In this state of things, it apix-nrs 
that an overture has liecn made to the 
British Government, again to oflfbr iu 
mediation in making a satisfactory com- 
promise lietwccn the Cortes and the Roy¬ 
alists ; and with a view to be near the 
seat of neg(K‘iation, the Duke of An- 
goulcmc removed ftom Madrid for .Seville 
on the 28th of July. Previous to leaving 
Madrid, the Duke issued a general order, 
distributing the command of the provinces 
of Spain among his officers, or in other 
wor^, taking military {lossessiun of the 
whole country. What may be the issue 
of this new attempt at negociatton, x 
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Biiort time mtut fthow. Regency at 
Madrid has made various attempts to optm 
a correspondence with the British Go¬ 
vernment ; but thrir overtures have been 
rejected by Mr Canning, who informed 
them, that, as long as we had an Amlnis- 
audur with Ferdinand, we could have no 
communication with the Regency at Ma¬ 
drid. 

Portugal.—^I' he destruction of the 
free Constitution of this country has been 
followed by the ap(>ointment, by the King, 
of a Junto, which is charged with the la¬ 
bour of preparing a new Constitution. The 
Mantiiis dc Palmalle is President of the 
Junta, the first sitting of which was held 
on tlie 7th July. The speech 4if the Pre¬ 
sident, on this occasion, ufter some cen¬ 
sures on the innovations of the Constitu¬ 
tionalists, has the following passage:— 

But his Majesty, in resuming his su¬ 
preme power, seeks only to consolidate u 
monarchy, in the organization of which, 
without losing sight of the ancient insti¬ 
tution of the Portuguese Government, the 
dignity of the throne may be combined 
with the rights of tliu several classes in 
the State, and the security which the laws 
ought to ud'urd to every individual. 11c 
desires tu[promulgate a code, not intended 
for the dcvelupement of vain and abstract 
theories, but which may practically gua¬ 
rantee the most essentul rights, and fix the 
public safety on a solid basis; giving 
room for pnigressive amelioration, and 
preserving a prudent analogy witli the 
wisest institutions of the other Monarchies 
of Eurojie ; nut only lx.‘causc their sidvuu- 
tagos have been proved by experience, hut 
because our intimate relation with other 
States sliew how desirable it is that the 
institutions of all the Powers may ap- 
])roximatc to each other as much us 
liossible.** This extract proves that some¬ 
thing has been gained to the cause of free¬ 
dom, since Kings ore now^ constrained to 
admit that subjects have rights which 
ought to be protected from usurpation. 
It is said that the King of Portugal is 
really in earnest promising to his subjects 
a inodhicd Constitution; and that the 
Dutch consul at Lisbon has been applied 
to ior a copy of the Constitution of tlie 
Netherlands, formed in 1814, under the 
auspices of England. The consul not 
being possessed of this document, has 
written home for u correct copy. 

Gehmary.— Congress, 
—July 24. It is generally 
said in our jHiIitictil circles, that the jire- 
sent situation of the Peninsula will give 
rise to a new Euro|>eaii Congress, to be 
held at Vienna in the iiiunth of October 
next. In supjnirt of this c)])iniun, a pa.“- 
sage from a spoeth of M, de (’hatcau- 
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briand is cited, in which his Excellency 
says, that ttie planish revolution should 
be considered in two W'ays^first, as con¬ 
trary to the interests of France; 'and, se¬ 
condly, us contrary to those of Europe,” 
it is ^60 added, t^t not only the powt rs 
of the first rank, but likewise those of 
the second and third, will assist at the 
approaching Congress. The ohje<’t of 
this general assembly will he to form 
into statutes the great maxims of the 
Holy Alliance, giving them the form of 
a code, which will he recognised by all the 
States, as establishing the public rights 
of nations. Thus will lie put in practice 
the great ideas of Henry JV— (Uvj'llc 
Univcrscllc d'Angsl o// tg. 

The Press,—^Siuigard^ July 0.—'J’lie 
Committee of German Diet, charged with 

the execution of the decrees issued i>v the 

• 

several Congresses, for the inirjiose of re¬ 
stricting the liljerty of the press in Ger¬ 
many, has just denounced to that ussem- 
bly another periodical paper, published 
here under the title of Puliticuf 

Annals^ for having jmblislicd an aTticIe 
huatled 77ic m whicli ihc 

Committee conceive that the author en¬ 
deavoured to throw ridicule on dijiloiiiac \. 
and whi<ii it has declared is one of ihoso 
that deserve animadversion, us otU’ndmi* 
the honour of the Diet, and 'o\' the jitin- 
cipal Sovereigns of German), js well as 
of their Ministers. I'he author, in our 
ojnnioti, paints di|'loniac} and diploma¬ 
tists in u general manner, without {joint¬ 
ing out any body. It is, in fact, diflicult 
to print any thing more moderate. I'he 
writer employs about a dozen jiages to 
jirove that Ministers who desire to 
know what passes in the neighbouring 
states, ought to receive memorials froiri 
all persons, and not be contented with 
those of Uieir own agents only ; because 
the latter, with the view of [ileasing their 
musters, frequently disguise the truth. 
Now, us there are in all classes of society 
individuals possessing talents and virt ucs, 
and others W'ho are destitute of them, it 
does not clearly api)ear how' what is saiit 
of bud diplomatic characters (none of 
whom, Iiesides, is named) can otfend tlie 
good. What stejrs the Diet may take in 
so delicate an affkir cannot be toreseon ; 
but it is believed that the King of AVur- 
temberg u ill not readily consent to the 
suppression of the Annuls, jnihli.shcd by 
Mr Cotta, the proprietor and principal 
editor, whose character is generally re¬ 
spected for the moderation of his prin¬ 
ciples. 

Greece.—.A variety of accounts hav'C 
been received from Greece, all favourable 
to the cause of independence. 'I’he writer 
is a corresjHnident of the Morning Ilerahl^ 
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>rho liud the advantage of beit^ on the 
spot during the sitting Con¬ 
gress at Tripoltz/a in IttM* The 

(''ongress held in a girden, and under 
tlie shade of lemon trees. . White the dp* 
Icgides and deputiesy to m number, 
:t()0, u ere occupied in the ddbates withto 
ihc precincts of the garden, the citizeita 
urt<l soldiers mixed promiscuously oittside 
I he walls, w here, being shaded from the 
.>uu by a grove of olive trees, they also 
discussed every ix>int connected with their 
iritcrcKts as zealously its their representa¬ 
tives, and tvaited the close of each sitting 
With the utmost anxiety. The Prince of 
Mcina has been apjiointcd to succeed 
I\iavrocordntto as President of the Exe¬ 
cutive. The Congress have adopted on 
abridgment of the Code Na|X}leon ad inte^ 
7int^ but the British Constitution seems 
to 1)6 the model from which they are 
lorining their political code. The Turks 
aw lield by them in the greatest contetnpU^^: 
'I'hc same writer, in a letter dated at Tri- 
polizza, Muy 1), wiys—“ From the quan¬ 
tity of ornis’ and aininunition taken during 
the last miairsinn of the enemy, it is sup- 
puM'd that iliere arc a suiheient number 
of niusketh^ pistols, and ortigans, to arm 
so,<1(10 men. Such, however, is the de¬ 
gree of contempt m which their dp^to- 
nents are held, tliat the Greeks consider 
tlOjOOO men os fully (iqual to repel all tlie 
forces of Turkey, as it is now reduced. 
Tlicre is not the smallest apprehension en¬ 
tertained as to any audfnpt being made 
on the Morea.^* Their whole attention 



all the accounts suoae in describing 
as bafeti ftilly la^ipited to repel etqr atm; 
tempt of the enemy. Rhodes and Sdd‘ 
are still under ^e Turkish yokoi nor is it 
likely that any change will take jdace in 
their destiny until the Provisional Go- 
venunent poroc s a c s the means of acting 
more extensivel)* on the o^nsive. 

Disunion and counteraction iq)pear ^be 
paralyzing the efibrts of tlie Turkish com¬ 
manders. The Posbn of Scutari^ instead 
of lending a force of forty or fifty thou¬ 
sand men into the field, has only been en¬ 
abled to furnish about two thousand, 
under the command of one of his officers, 
.loussouf Pasha has completely foiled in 
his exertions to organize a force to be en>- 
ployed in covering E^nrus ; and between 
Joussouf and Omer Pasha a spirit of 
hatred and of jealousy has only been 
successftil in enabling these two Chiefo to 
thwart the designs of each other. The 
Greek fleet is in search of the fleet of the 
Ottomans; and as the latter has not yet 
been joined by the squadron of the Pasha 
of Egypt, the Greeks are etjual to their 
enemies on the ocean in numlKT, and are 
infinitely superior to them in naval skill 
and courage. 

According to letters from Trieste of 
the 22d June, a vessel had arrived there 
with news of a decisive victory in the 
Morca, gained by the Greeks over the 
Turks. The latter had 12,000 men, un¬ 
der the command of the Pasha. No de¬ 
tails are given. The Turkish fleet had 
arrived off Patras, and the Greek fleet 


in directed to the .security of the. Passes 
of Thessaly, to cut ofi'utiy supply of either 
troops or provisions from reaching the 
Pasha Scutari ul l.aris8n. Part of the 
army have marched (o that service, and 
the Commander-in-Chief won expected to 
follow immediately. The wiitek- adfls—- 
Two large divisions of tlw flOet have 
left Hydra within the last fi^ ^9^*) to 
watch the motio|i»of a Tarid^ Squa^n 
said to l>e on the point Of Sidling from the 
Dardanelles. A letter, dated at Hydra, 
states, that a mutiny has lately taken 
pkice in the squadron sent from the Bar- 
fiary powers to, coalesce with the Turks, 
and that it ended by the crews hanging 
tMr officers t The whole of Candia, with 
the exception of three rustics, those of 
Careo, Ettymo, and Gandia, is in posses¬ 
sion of the natives, who continue to 
maintain a strict blockade by land. Ma- 
nueli Tombaai, of Hydra, has been called 
for by the general voice of the Candtotes 
to become their Governor, and Govern- 
nient Is on the point of sending him with 
a naval and military force to their aid." 
From the other islands of the Archipelago 
VOt, XIII. 


was cruiziDg off Myteline. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico —^The Tamar, 24, Captain 
Herbert, which arrived at Portsmouth on 
the 9th ult., brings the following inteHi* 
gencer—The Ex-Emperor of Mexico, 
Iturbide, who had aMicoted, and was 
afterwards banished to Italy, embarked at 
Antigua, twelve mites to westward of 
Vera Cruz, the llth of May, in tha sldp 
Rawlins, Queldi, and sailed, under con¬ 
voy of the Tamar, for Genoa. TheBepub- 
lican Government hired the ship purpoidy 
for the voyage, at twelve thousand dtdtan. 
Iturbide is to have a pension of twemy- 
five thousand dcfllais per annum during 
his life. Mexico was governed hy ^ lle- 
gency, or Triumvirate, consisting of Man. 
shall Bravo (a creole), Genond Nbgretto 
(a creole) and the fomed Oiiier^ Victoria, 
of Old Spain. The countiy between 
Mexico and Vera Cruz was in a settled 
state, but the markets were particulariy 
dull. The castle of St Juan d*Ullon, at 
Vera Cruz, ^^'as stilt held by the Spanii^h 
Royalists. 

H h 
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he|5ceedings in parliament. 

House of LoBsmt^Iune IS.^The because it impUed a censure on tLic c;^- 
Morquis of Laxiedowne moved Uie second vemment; but confessed his concurrentv 
reading of for Idolising the Mar- most of the views of the mover, l^jrd 

riage of Dissenters, according to a certain King and the Duke of Leinster support- 
foirn, which should meet their conscien- ed the motion. The Marciuts of l^ans- 
tious scruples. ThS Lord Chancellor op- down also supported it, examining in de¬ 
posed the measure, as likely to degrade tail the measures for which Minisieio 
the mstitatlon of marriage. Lord Liver- claimed credit, but for which, he mum. 
pool approved of the principle of the men- tained, that they were entitled to littlt; 
sure, but objected to some of Us details, praise. The Earl of Liver (tool, at>oni(. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bi- length, defended the conduct of Govern- 
ahups of Worcester, Chester, and Lion- inont. The Earl of Carnarvon urged 
daft’, and Lords Rcdcsdale and Uarrowhy, the necessity of enquiry. I'he House then 
opposed the Bill, which was aupfKirted divided, when the numbers were—Eor 
(at least in principle) by I.iordB Calthorpe, the original motion 59—For the previous 
kUenboFOugh, and Carnarvon. On a di- question 105—Mujurity 10. 
vision, the second reading was rejected by Jane 20.—The Silk Manufacturer^' 
tt majority of 27 to 21. . Bill was read a second time, and relVr. 

19—The Duke of Devonshire brouglitv^ red to a committee at the joint rcqiuvst, 
forward a mutiun on the state of Ireland, as was stated by Lord Bexley, of the par- 
in a long speech. IHs Gxacfi attributed ties supposed to have adverse interests in 
the calamities which afHict* that country the measure which the hill is iniciidcd to 
to the disqualifications of the Roman Ca- repeah 

tholics, the Tithe System, and the partial Jvne 23.—The Marriage 1 .avv.s ('onso- 
preference of the high , Protestant or lidation Bill gave rise to a short con\(‘r- 
Orange Party. In conclusion, he moved a sation, in which the Earl of Westmorland 
resolution, embodying tbe leading topics objected to the clause of the bill which 
of his speech, and pledging the House to denounces the forfeiture of the property 
apply itself to the examination of the best of minors clandestinely marrying, as pla- 
means for remedying the evils of which cing too much pow'cr in the hands of a 
the ])Cople of Ireland complain. single judge, without the intervention of 

£arl Bathurst contended that the Le- a jury. The Ka^i of Liver[)Ool defended 
^lature bad already done enough for the clause, which was iiltimutely agreed 
Ireland to extinguish all commercial jea- to. 

lousy between the kingdoms. Knumera. 26.—The Ear] of Liverpool, in laying 

ting various measures directed exclusively a bill on the table of the House of 1 .ords 
to the benefit of Ireland, he thought that for the appointment of a Commission to 
tlic farther agitation of the subject could inquire into the mode of the administra- 
not be bopeflcia], while it must be mis- tion of the law of Scotland, took occasion 
chievous. He therefore moved the pre- to en^lajn the plan w^hich he thought 
vious question. Lord Clifden spoke with would be, for the present, the best culcu- 
great warmth in favour of the original lated to hl^iten the number of ap]x^a1s 
motion, and mode an attack upon the before the House, and to enable the 
Orangemen, who he said bad triumphed Lord Chancdilor to bestow marc of hi'j 
in the late inquiiy, which w^os deemed attention upon his own Court. 'That 
disorderly by the Lord Qiancellor. The plan is, to Increase the number of judicial 
Earl of Darnlcy spoke in fovour of the days in the House of Lords from three to 
motion; and alluded to the late inquiry five, to enforce the attendance,of Peers in 
in terms as strong as those used by Lord rotation, and to appoint a Prolocutor to 
CUtdon. Lord Gosford supported the preside in the absence of the Chancellor, 
motion as necessary to tranquillize Ire- House of Commons.— t/imc 2.—Sir 
land—at this moment on the verge of re- Thomas Lethbridge withdrew his notice 
belliod. Lord Maryborough opposed the of a motion on the subject of Agricultural 
motion as unnecessary and invidious, in Distress, which stood for Thur^ay next, 
imputing to a Government and Parlia- The Honourable Baronet frankly explain- 
ment, which bad made extraordinary cx- ed, that, in withdrawing his notice, he 
ertions for tlio welfare of Ireland, ap- acted under the conviction that a great 
athy and inclilVerencc to the interests of alleviation of the distresses of the agri- 
that kingdom. Lord Holland sup})orted cultural interest has been already effect- 
the motion in a long and vehement speech, ed; and that the complete restoration of 
Tlie Earl of Liiiienck. opposed the motion, that interest may be expected, from the- 
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general pro6|)erity of oU classes of the na* 
lion. 

After a brief, but sharp debate, upon 
the order of proceedings, Lord ArchilMUd 
naiuilton moved a scries of Resolutions 
upon the Kubject of the Scotch system of 
llepresentution. Uis Lordship introduced 
lii> motion by a long speecli, in u bich he 
detailed minutely the proceedings at a 
Scotch county election, illustrating his 
detail hy a reference to his ovm canvass 
and elcruon. His l.ordship explained, 
that the county cle<‘tive franchise, in 
Scotland, attaches to certain degrees in 
the SCI ICS of subinfeudation of lands; and 
neither to the jiossc&siun of u proi^crty in 
the lands, nor to a residence upon them ; 
a penny annually, ari.sing out of the Eleo 
tor’s inlcrcbt, or Jiar^ us it is called, be* 
.1 sii/ticlcnt qualification, and resi* 
dciicc being wholly disregarded. The 
jirinciple of rejircKcntation in Scotland 
was tliercforc, he said, diametrically op¬ 
posed to the principles of the English 
ConstitntMni, which regarded property 
and population as the only titles to rc- 
jircsentation. The whole number of the 
const It oent.s of County Representatives in 
Scotland he rated, upon the authority of a 
return presented to Parliament, at 
or one in si\. hundred and twenty-five of 
the population of counties. His Lord* 
ship then ivenl into on examination of the 
system of borough representations in Scot¬ 
land. The elections in boroughs were, he 
said, to the population in the pruix>rtion 
of one in seven thousand. He asked 
w'hether this tvas a system of representa¬ 
tion which any one would propose to es¬ 
tablish, and cited several particular pro¬ 
ceedings of the Scottish Parliament be- 
iori' the Union, to show that a reform such 
«is he pro[)oscd had always been in con- 
leiiiplntion with the Scottish mittjpn. Sir 
Clerk submitted tbut the |Uropos- 
((I change would render necessary a total 
ijltcration in the system of Scottish te- 
jMiros. He defended the present system of 
representation as the licst suited to the 
( ondition of Scotland* Mr Kennedy sup¬ 
ported the motion. Mr 'J’wiss opposed 
iL Sir J. Macintosh, in a speech of some 
length, Contrasted the Scotch with the 
Knglish system of representation. Lord 
Jltnning appealed to the silence of the 
Scottish people as an indisputable ]>rouf 
ol the satisfiiction given by the present 
svsti'm of representation. Mr J. P* 
Grant supported the motion. The Lord 
Advocate treated the |iractical suggestions 
in the Resolutions as perfectly imjiussihlc. 
I.unl Milton and Lord (ilenorchy su})- 
poriod the motion, which, on a di\ision, 
was rejected by a majority of 1 .j2 to 117. 

Lord Cranborne moved the second 


rending of the Bill for legalising the sale 
or Game under certain regulations. Sir 

as an amendment, 
that the bill be read a second time on the 
1st of September. The original motion 
was sup(M)rted by Mr Peel, MrPojnt/, 
Mr W. Peel, Mr S. Wortley, and Sir T. 
Acland; and the amendment hy Lord 
Deerhurst, Mr Whitbread, and Mr 
Brougham. On a division, the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 
to 62. 

Jinic 3—Mr Al)ercromby recalled the 
attention of the House to the case of Wil¬ 
liam Murray Bonliwick, to which the 
decided conduct of Messrs* Hope and 
Menzics gave so much interest towards 
the close of the lust Session. Our readers 
will remember, that Borthwick had been 
joined in partnership with a person named 
Alexander, in the proprietorship of the 
Clydfidale Jourml; that after a dissolu¬ 
tion of partnership, (under pretence of 
some unliquidated deM said to be due hy 
Alexander.) be abruptly entered Alex¬ 
ander's ofiice, broke ojicn his desk, and 
carried oil' liis papers, one of which was 
unfortunately a manuscript of Sir Alex¬ 
ander Boswell’s ; ^he exhibition of which 
by Borthwick to Mr Stuart led to a duel 
between Sir Alexander and that gentle¬ 
man, in which the former fell; that for 
this robbery Borthwick was {irosecutcd by 
the Deputy Advocate, Mr Hope, and that 
prosecution being abandoned, that he was 
subsequently prosecuted, according to a 
permission of the Scotch law, at the suit 
of Alexander* The j^avnmen of the 
charge alleged liy Mr Abercromhy against 
the Lord Advocate w.xs, that Borthwudt 
was persecuted as a political op|>oneht, 
and that the prosecution against him was 
managed so ns to prejudice Mr Stuart 
upon bis trial for the murder of Sir Alex¬ 
ander Boswell. In conclusion, he moved 
a resolution, declaring that the proceedings 
against Borthwick were unjust and op¬ 
pressive. The Lord Advocate defended 
himself and his deputy, by shewing that 
Ibcre >verc ample grounds for the prose¬ 
cution of Bcnlliwick; and that all the 
jiroccedingfi against him had been |trict]y 
legal unci regular. Mr J. P. Grant and 
Mr Kennedy supported the motion, which 
was opposed by Lord Binning and Mr 
Drummond; and, on a Division, it was 
rejected by 102 to 96. 

June 4*-^Mr Williams brought for¬ 
ward a motion upon the subject of the 
delays, expenses, and risk, to which suitors 
in equity are at present exfioscd. He 
rendered a tribute of applause* to the trans¬ 
cendent talents and unequalled learning 
of the liOrd rbanccllor, but lamented his 
reluctance to decide without a degree of 
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dcmonttration rarely attainable in ques- optnian of the public r 5 to the injurious 
thnu of mixed law, and fact, uud morals. 4 ardinc 6 s of bis decisions. He comi^aiii- 
Hedenied that Ute^jiBtabliKhiiaent cif the ^ofit as ii^grievanc^,tl^ no original 
Vice Chancellor's Court had afforded wo^ I totertfiihm before the 

relief to autttWB in equity; aflinning, on, Chancellor, but that, before enjoy- 

the other hand, that it had only served to the benelt of his talents and learn- 
overwhelkn tiie Gonrt of Chancery with a iog, suitors must go through the ordeal 
multitude of i^ipeale. Of the Rolls Court, of the Vlce-Clianeellor's Court. Mr \Yc. 
he eMd Chat its business had declined to tberell defended the Court of Chancery in 
a fintith or a tenth since the resignation a long and very able speech : he com* 
of 8ir Wm. Grant, to whom he paid a plained that the Honourable Memberp 
haitdaome compliment for having retired who had firomoted the discussion had 
from the Bench while in the vigorous token their facts from the office of a person 
possession of hisfacultles, and lieforc their nutoriously induenced by malevolent feel* 
decay could tahd to injure the public, ings. He mentioned that, in the courKc 
I'he Equity Bench in the Exchequer, of twcnty-tw(» years, but one of the Lord 
during the protracted indisposition of Lite Chancellor's decrees had been reversed; 
Chief Baron, had been occu|Hed by Mr and asked, whether it were not better 
Banm Graham, a Magistrate eighty-one to have a judge who derided with deli- 
years old; or Mr Baron Garrow, who beration and uiiifonn justice, than rnie 
had never obtained any practice in a Court who would, in the same time, decide twice 
of Equity.—Mr Williams proceeded to as many cases, and but half of them pro- 
illuHtrate the subject, citing a number pcrly. Mr Scarlet observed, that tbettnes- 
of instances of the delay and expcncc of tion had hitherto been discussed only by 
equity proceedmgs. lie concluded by lau^crs. Some laymen, hr thought, who 
moving, that a select committee be ap- had had personal cxpCTiciicc of an Equity 
pointed to inquire into the increase of suit, would have treated the snl>jrct more 
business in the Court of Chancery, and in fairly. In conclusion, he prot<’^ trd against 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House of any bill, u{X)n the proceedings ol the Court 
Lords, and the cause thereof.'* of Chancery, being brought in by the So- 

The Attomey-General opposed the mo- licitor General, at the close of the session, 
tion, and entered into a long detailed after the lawyers shall have left town, as 
statement of the quantity of business dis- had been that gentleman's ]>ractlce for the 
posed of by the different Courts of Equity, last three or fotr years. Mr Hronghani 
Mr M« A. Taylor and Mr Denman sup- arraigned the ('uurt of Chancery at great 
ported the motion; and, after some con- length. lie pro]x>scd, as the most just 
versatiou, and two or three divisions, the and irresistible evidence of the injuries 
farther discussion of the subject was ad- which it indicted, an exhibition of the 
joumed, upon an express declaration crowds of living spectres wdio were it^ 
from Mr Ross, that the Lord Chancellor victims. He cited the opinions of some 
was doairous that it should undergo the of tl^e greatest oniomentN of the law, 
most complete investigation. who had left their senliments recorded in 

JFune 5.— The discussion of Mr Wil- w^ting,^^at tliu Court of Chancer v 
liams's motion was resumed.—Mr Den- a great"^blic grievance. Such, he said, 
man supported the motion in a speech of were the qi^peqees, that no lawyer would 
great length, in which lie charged the advisea cltentto venture into it for 
Lord Chancellor with having pronounced however secu're of a decree. The Sohn- 
a surreptitious decree in the case of tnr-Oencrol opiK)scd the motion, whicli, 
Hotwood and Ware,** impugned the he s;iid, after the speeches of the Tion. 
justice of his LurdshipV decision with re* Mover, Mr Denman, and Mr Broughuin, 
spect to literary properly^^^vertcd to his would be nothing less than a vote of ccii- 
refhsal to grant a Comnwmn of Lunacy, sure iijKin the ] .rjrd Chancellor. Mr C.in- 
in LoiM Portsmouth's case, eight years ning also opjxvsed the motion ; he assert- 
ago, and contrasted his scrupulous hesita- ed that llio arrciir.s in the Court of Chan- 
tkm in court, with the prompUtude with eery are l>y no mcan^ so numerous as 
whicli, in the Cabinet, be decided against generally snpjiosed. Mr Williams rcplieii, 
the late Quern. Mr Courtenay entered and on a division, ilie modoii was rejecicil 
into a detailed examination of the cases by a majority of i 74 to 8.5. 
alluded to by Mr Williams, and by the Jhuh fi.—Mr lluskisson moved tlir 
last speaks, in order to slUw that the committal of the Ucciprocity Duties 
charges of inincccssary delay^ founded Bill. The Right Hon. Gentleman cx- 
11 ptin these coses, was groundless. Mr plained, that the principle of the pro|)o.sccl 
.Vl>criToni[>y supjx>rtcd the inotiou; be mcasnrl' was, to reduce the import du- 
ailinitted the great merits of the Lord ties upon go<xls brought liy vessels be- 
Charu'dlor, but ajipccilcd tothc unanimous longing to States which should treut Bri- 
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tiah shipping with a reciprocal indul¬ 
gence; to grunt the same bountiea to 
such veeseby and to Uesit ttt all 

otlier respeeb as fSLVO^^^blf' ds tM^ps 
thb country, rie^t^ C9Cf/' 

amples to show that tilt fWhbibitb^iiyii- 
tLifi, designed for the benefit of Inftiidi 
commerce and the shipping interest^ had' 
really operated to the injury of both.** 
There were, he saidy two ways of pro¬ 
tecting commerce; one by restrictions^ 
M hich had lieen triedy texd found to be- 
CDtne incfiectual, as the jtrade of the world 
exjuMded; the other^ by extending an 
uiiiverstd freedom of trade, which would 
nceebsarily give the advantages to Uiat 
country which possessed the greatest 
c(miriiercial cajialulitics. Andy in con* 
(.liision, strongly pressed the superiority 
^vtiich lingland must derive from the 
oniaocipation of trade iii every part of 
the world. Mr Kllice professed his con* 
riirrencc in Mr Huskisson’s views, but 
argued, that as the measure was, in re¬ 
spect t(i favour, to place the English bhij:)- 
puig on n level with the vessels of pveiy 
other nation, it would be also necessary 
to tcdiirc the taxes upon all articles 
niariiiinc consumption, to perfect the 
ccpuility. Mr Sykes suggested the ne¬ 
cessity of some delay, in order to obtain 
the ojunion of the shipping interest. Mr 
Walhice, Mr Ricardo, Mr Marryat, Sir 
1. Coffin, and C. Grant, snp]M>rted 
the motion, which uas opposed by Mr 
Robertson. Mr T. Wilson approved of 
the measure, on the understanding tliat 
tvoveniment would remove the duties on 
articles of maritime cemsumption. The rc- 
|x>rt was ordered to lie read on Monday. 

Mr Goulbum then moved ttie com¬ 
mittal of the Commutation of Tithes 
Bill. Messrs Dennis and D. Browne 
objected to the assessment of the agist¬ 
ment tithe, which Bill proposed to 
revive. Mr Abercvdmby, though he 
'thought the Bill in some resets ob¬ 
jectionable, wished ft to go to a Com¬ 
mittee. Messrs WcthercU and Bunkos 
objected to the mcfisurc, os an iiifringc- 
incnt of the vested rights of the church. 
The clause for i‘slimnting the value of 
church livingb, by an average of the last 
seven years, was carrietl, after an attempt 
hy Messrs Rice, Browne, Grey Rennet, 
and Sir J. New)H>rt, to fix the estimate 
at an average of three years. U(N)n the 
proposition of the compulsory clause,** 
Colonel Barry moved that it should be 
omitted altogether; hut ui^oii a sugges¬ 
tion by Mr Peel, he withdrew his Oppo¬ 
sition. The clause was then put, with 
some verbal amendiTu-ni> by Mr S. Rico, 
and, after a short conveririiinn, rejected 
by a majority of bl- to 


Mr llnskissnn movi|pf&t or* 
der of theday for the receiving the report 
on the Spital’fields Siik-weavers* BIU. Mr 
BUatolirftnoved^ as an amendment, to re¬ 
fer the Bill to a Special Committee. Mr 
KUice supported the amendment, as did 
also Mr P. Moore, who-said that the 
measure proposed would effect the rufan 
of the City which^he represented. Colonel 
Wood, Mr T. Wilson, Mr Bright, ami 
Mr Mansfield, all uiged the necemiiy of 
some inquiry before passing the Bill. 
Messrs Brougham and W- Smith, and 
Sir J. Macintosh, expressed' themselves 
favourable to the measure, but thought 
that a little delay might be advantageous, 
in order to reconcile the weavers to It Mr 
Ricardo, Mr Hume, imd Mr Philips, sup¬ 
ported the original motion, and Mr 
Grant oljected to the ap^xiintment of u 
Special Committee, as likely to prevent 
the passing of the Bill in this or the en¬ 
suing session. On a division, the amend¬ 
ment was ri^ected by a majority of CH 
to 60. 

On the motion fur a Committee of 
' Supply, Mr Creevy brought forward a 
motion on tbed^pturcent. Leewardi^ands 
duty. The Hon. Member expatiated at 
length upon the unequal and oppressive 
operation of this tax, which, he said, was 
felt with iieculiar severity in the ])rcsent 
embarrassed state of West India pro|H;Tty, 
and u'as wrung from the planters to sup¬ 
port a lavish x>enBion-list. He pmcecdetl 
to enumerate, among the pensioners upon 
this list, the Princess of Hesse Homberg, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, the Fitacla- 
rence family, and Mr Canning’s sisurs; 
and complained, that in consequence of 
the inadequacy of this fund, ^xhiced by 
the distress in the West Indies, the droits 
of Admiralty had been largely drawn 
upon, to make good the pensioii-list. in 
conclusion, he moved « resolution em¬ 
bodying the leading topics of his speech. 
Mr Canning defended tlie right of the 
Crown to dispose of the 4<4 per cent du¬ 
ties at its pleasure, by' stating, tluit this 
right had been recognised in Mr Burke's 
plan of economical reform; and with re¬ 
spect to the allusion to hts own fiunily, he 
observed, that the pension of i).50O n- 
ycor granted to his sisters had been, in 
the first instance, bestowed upon himself, 
upon his retirement ftom the office of 
Secrctniy of State, the uniform practice 
having lKH;n previously to grant to persons 
retiring from the office he held AMtbO 
per annum. For the sacrifice he had made 
in accepting but the reduced pension, he 
had,’ he said, been highly coinplimonted ; 
and be felt that he had a right to u^-iign 
It to those who had a right to look to him 
for iiipporl. Mrllumc and Mr Bioiigham 
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Mipp(M*lSjiVMr Crcevy’s tnotioiif which, 
however, on a division, was rejected by a 
majority of 103 to 

Mr Hume then called the attoiition of 
the House to the account of the Corona¬ 
tion expenses expense? bad liecn 

estimated by. ^MWte Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Xil00,000, and bad, in 
fact, exceeded jC. 238,()00- Among other 
items to wl^h the Hoiu Member object¬ 
ed, there was jt'.24,000 for Koyal Robes, 
besides £41,000 per annum for the hire 
of a Crown. After animadverting u]>on 
various other items, Mr Hume com¬ 
plained, that the liolsiice bctw'een the es- 
tim^d and the actual expenses of the 
Coronation had been supplied by an un¬ 
constitutional misapplication of the French 
indemnity, and proposed a Resolution, 
condemning the excessive scale of expen¬ 
diture of the Coronation, and the misap- 
]>HcaUon of the French indemnity. The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer endeavoured 
to excuse the excess of the expenditure 
at the CoronaUon Above tlie estimate, on 
the ground tbe^Atfch inacctSh^es arc un¬ 
avoidable, and aiftted that the French 
indemnity was Jiffcperly applied to meet 
the ;l3leddencyV discussion of some 
len^h followed^'bt the course of which 
Mr Brougham, who supjiorted the reso¬ 
lutions, professed to think the expendi¬ 
ture of £24,000iil robes perfectly shock¬ 
ing ; and complained of the inconvenience 
which the exclusion of the Courts of Law 
ftom Westminster Hall had occasioned 
to the law^ycrs. Mr Hume’s Jlesolution 
was rejected by 110 to 65. 

A long conversation then ensued on the 
third branch of tlie Civil List, when Mr 
Hume proposed to reduce the allowance 
to Ambassadors from X*. 160,00(1 to 
£.107,000. The motion was rejected by 
70 to 16. 
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Couvcntlon of Royal jB«rg7ir.<^This 
convention held its annual sittings in Edin¬ 
burgh on the 8 th, 9th, and 10th instant. 
No business of much public imptJitance 
occupied the attention of the meetings, 
and the discussions were, in consequence, 
short, and uninteresting. £.400 were vo¬ 
ted to the town of Dumfries, to assist it in 
forming a new quay on the river Nith.— 
This vote met with opposition from the 
dflae of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and sr>ine other burglis, but was 
supported by all the smaller burghs, and 
carried by a divisionof 26 to J 2. £.100, 
remaining of a former vote, to assist the 
city of St Andrew’s, avob also ordered to 
be paid. 

Melancholy Coiastrop1ie.<^Seventeen 
Persons D/'OWfied.-«-Sunday Evening, 
(13th instant,) as part of a congregation 
was returning from a religious meeting 
ut Foxhole, near Swansea, between twenty 
and thirty persons crowded into a small 
Ijoat, which was used for conveying over 
workmen, when, melancholy to relate, 
she upset, and tl)e whole were precipita¬ 
ted into the water: owing to the heavy 
fresh, they W'cre quickly carried dowm the 
ntreain, and it is reported about seventeen 
lives were Utst. Among the sufferers w'as 
a young woman who was to have been 
married on the following M onday ; her 
intended husband, of the name of Owens, 
fuiqxnted'hcr for some time, attempting 
to sw'im, Imt finding himself exhausted, 
he dcsie^ her to hold by his clothes, but 
ill tiic moment of ^liifting her position, 


she sunk to rise no more. Two of the 
Ixriies were picked up outside the [iier.—. 
The tow'n M'as of course in a state of 
great consternation, from inquiries by re¬ 
latives of the deceased —Bristol Oa;:tiie. 

20 .—Monument at Ayr.^^ 
A monument has now been erected at 
Ayr, to perpetuate th^ 'memory of Robert 
Burns. In form, it may be described as 
a replication of the Athenian monument 
of Lysicretes, which we believe the ar¬ 
chitect select^ as his model. li bears a 
considerable resemblance also to the beau¬ 
tiful little temple attached to the church 
San Pietro in Mantorio at Rome. The 
edifice consists of a triangular basement, 
(representative of the three great divisions 
of Ayrshire, Kyle, Carrick, and Cunning- 
hame,) upon which rises a circular peris¬ 
tyle supporting a' cupola. The pillars, 
which are nine in number, and entabla¬ 
ture, are of the Corinthian order. They 
arc designed, wc beliet e, from the three 
remaining columns of the Comitium, 
(sometimes erroneously called the 'i'em- 
ple of .Jupiter Stator) in the Foruui at 
Rome, and cxeruted in the chastest man¬ 
ner ; certain ornaments, of truly Grecian 
elegance, surmount the copula, and serve 
as u pedestal to the tri[>od. The inte¬ 
rior of the basement of the monument 
gives a circular chamber sixteen feet in 
height, and of a corresponding diameter. 
From this chamber, which is of the Do¬ 
ric Order, a ilighl of stairs conducts to 
the gallery alwvc. I’hc whole edifice is 
<'onccivcd and executed in a style purely 
clabbical. 
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Thr f(»llowing is the inscription placed 
on tlie tripod . 

Tl;e First Stone of this Monument, 
Exoefeed by Fublic Siibsonntion 
In Uemour of the Oc|Bliu.df 
nt>UEIlT 

\Va« laid by ' 

riK* liite sir AIex« IiuswcU of Aochinledi* Bart 
lUiKld »ho>oexeTtiom prindpdly thaSubiedp> 
ttiiti ^^’us eoinintfiieeil andiwriad thwugti) 

On the LV>th day of January IBSO; 

AVD 

On the 4th of July US5, 
rius stiucturc being wlu^ aUBRpleted. 

THIS TRIPOD 
Was fixed u]ion lU fuminit. 

Ill presemx* of a niiineroui a«iomblage 
Of Frouinasons and Subsc^nbers* 

I i lr.ide<I aiiil addrcsHcd on the oeen^ioii by WiUiun 
Fuil.irton. Ksq. of Skt'ldon.) 

'i'tinitia'< Hamilton, Esq. jun. Architect 
John roiinel, jun. Builder and ('ontractor. 

'fhe hitimtion of the building is cx- 
irt'iml} well chosen. It is in the centre 
ot those M'ciies which tlie |)oet has so 
often described ; and if fuimerly the spot 
Itself excited recolleetinns of the most 
pleasing kind in the minds of the bard's 
admirers, how much more interesting-^ 
how niiuli more intense, must he the 
local .issociations of feelings now called 
up, when, in addition to that classic 
ground, wenow contemplate the proud 
pile wliK'h has been raised to perpetuate 
the memory of Kohert Hums ! 

7V/C CormiatiOH ,—Our readers will re¬ 
collect the circumstance of the trial of 
right which took place before the Privy 
rouncil some time ago.^ the parties being, 
the claimant Archibald, 1/ord Douglas of 
J3ouglas ; the opposer of that claim, which 
was “ to carry the Croivn of Scotland Ih?- 
fore the King in all processions in Scot¬ 


land,*' being the Dhke of Haihtlillf)''*and 
Brandon* The most Honourable Cum* 
inissioners presented their rc|H)tt to the 
King in;Council, on the Sth inbt. That 
was read at the Court at Carlton Ho\iso 
on the Ititli insU, when his Majesty hav. 
ing been pleased to take the same into 
consideration, was pleased, by and with 
the advice of his Privy Council, to ap¬ 
prove thereof* After detailing the pe¬ 
tition of Lord Douglas, and the inctno- 
rial of the Duke of Hamilton and Bran¬ 
don, the report so conlirmed declarcN, 
that their Lordships reported to his Ma¬ 
jesty that the privilege expressed in the 
several charters produced extended only 
to carrying the crown of the ancient king¬ 
dom of Scotland in Furliamcnt; and that 
therefore, supposing the privileges so 
granted can be considered os existing, Uie 
claim of the Lord Douglas to an hcritabln 
right to carry such crown in the late pm- 
cession ftom the palace of Holyrood i<> 
the Castle of Edinburgh, does not appear 
to them to have been made out, the bear¬ 
ing of such crown in such procession not 
being a bearing in Parliament; and that, 
therefore, it rested with his Majesty to 
apiwint such person os his Majesty might 
think fit to perform that ceremony ; hut 
the claim of the Lord Dougins of the of¬ 
fice of carrying such crown iH'ing a claim 
of an heritable right, their Lordshijis arc 
of opinion, that the same may lx: discuss- 
cd and decided ujion in a Court of Lau, 
as other claims of heritable offices have 
been discussed and decided. This, there¬ 
fore, his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to approve of. 
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1. SCCLEStASTICAL. 

July?. Mr David llainiiu* cordrined Assistant 
Id the llev. Mr MonmeffurADlian. 

.j. I'iie Uev. Mi Campbell Was admitted Mini- 
vter of Croy, in pieseDoa Of a very respectable 
<*uii>!rcgation. lliere was happily no ocxsislnn 
for the interference of the SSierin', or hiii olficers. 
who attended, no interruption luving been oflkr- 
kI to the Bolcmn services of Uie day. 

•'>. Hm Midesty lias presentetl Che Uev. Duncan 
MH'uig tu the Churufi and I’arlbh of Uig, in the 
Frehbytery of Long lsland» and County of Iloes, 
\uid by the death of the Hcv. Hugh Munro. 

11/. I'iie Trustee*, of the late Vij^count Keith 
have presented the Rev. Aiulrew Bullcx’k, A.M. 
Minister of Alva, to (he ('huroh and Pa^i^h of 
TullialLan, vacant by the death of the Rev. Ginirgc 
Skene Keilli, T>. 1). 

IG. 'I he King hai» lieeii pleased to apiioint the 
Rev. J<ihn to the ('hureh and Parish of 

Cficiishieldt m the l*resbytery of Garluck and 
ixmnty of Uosi., vacant by the death of the Uev. 
John M*Rae. 

17* The Tnistees of the late Viscount Keith 
have presenteil Mr Andrew Bethunc Dun(*an. to 
the charge in the Chureh and Parish of t'uiro*is. 
vneant by thedeatli of the Jlev. W'alCer Maculpinc. 

11 . SflLlTAKY. 

M^jor Aubrey> h* p* liutep. Lt. Col. in the Arnriy 

• 1 Jan. 

('apt Canej 65 F. M^.in the Army 12 Aug. ISPt 


Capt Gximt. Royal Art Major iu the Army 

laJulylStJ. 

-i.i— Coffin, Royal Art Major in the Army do. 
— WUfoid, Uoyal Art Mrior in the Army dob 

1 LlfeC* Cigit. H. Earl of uxbrIdge, Major by 

jpurch. vice OakeB, prom. 17 June 
Lieut Newburgh, Cant, hy pureh. cUi. 
Comet and iSulvLieuL Sydney, Lieut. 

by pureh. di*. 

II. Every, Cor.and Sub.-Lt bv pur. do. 

2 Lieut and Ad}. Sroitli, Capt. by pureh. 

vice Viscount Barnard, jironi. "i Cey¬ 
lon Reg. H July 

Ena. Dallas, from 71 F* Comet and Sub. 
I.ieut bypurch. vice Lord Munenster, 
ret 24 June 

2 Dr. Gds. W. I). Davies, Comet by pureh. vieo 

Baird, F. o July 

7 Kn.<;. f.awrcnec, from h. p.5.5 F. Paym. 

vice Perry, h.p. 25 Dr. 19 Juno 

3 Dr. Cant Sitwell, Maj. vice I tutchim, (k*ad 

* 10 July 

Lieut. Manfiill, Capt. dub 

Midi. Jas. floh. Dillon lelanning the 
title of lOarl of Ho^coiunion) do. 

7 Comet PhiHipjis. Lieut, iiy pureh. vice 

lAinl Uelfaat, prom. ( upe Corpi IT do. 
H Comet Wathen, Lieul. by pureh. viee 

IlohiMin, prom. L ^V. 1. R. i'l June 
W. Lyon, C'oitiet hy puteh. 17 July 
9 ('ornet lloii. G. Vaughan. I.KUt tiv 

pureh. vice Knight, prom. du 
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^ fttsign Kiiox»;Dram 65 1^ Comet by 
|NiKfi. ITJulylbSl. 

17 Ur. Comet Moore, from 16 Di. Ueut. by 
purcii. vice Lord Conytigham, 
prom. do. 

1 F.Gds. Lieut. Stanhope^ Mcut fr |2ipt by 
puiuti. viee battmat, prom. Caue 
Corpt (Ir). 

0« K« HfUttOi, £ns. and Lieut, by nurch. 

do. 

3 Ewb'idl^D. late of 56 F. Knugii ac 

• lieilt by puidi. vice Montagu, prom. 

lb June 

Bt Ueut CoK Wyttey, Maj. by purcti. 

vice Dmtty, ret do. 

Lieut. Ileaicv, Capt by purch* do. 
Hou. G. LuUlell, Lieut by purch. da 
Bna. Uirdiy Lieut by purcli. vlcoMoly' 
neux, pram, i <Tc>y)on R. da 

11. A. Ibuikcy, Kas. by purch. da 
Kub. Uoyie, Ad), vue Haggup ren. AdJ. 

only 17 July 

Lieai Cntiee* Cajitain by purch> vice 
Berbrldge^ret 19 June 

Kna. Boimwick, Lieut \yy purch. da 
K. Bayly, Kiw. by purch. do 

Lieut S 01 ke, Capt by purch. > icc GloiU 
win, ret 10 July 

Capt P'lemuig, Alaj. by purch. vice 
llewffU, prom. SC June 

Lieut art, Capt by purch. da 
Knt. Butler, Lieut by purch. do. 
Ji. F. Martin, iCBn. by purdt do. 
Lieut DaJdcl^ Capt by purdi. vice 
Arbttthnot, prom. 5 July 

Em. Mesfdter, Li«ut by patch. do. 
W. J. J. Irviiw, Bps. I^purdt da 
A. L. Maclcod, Stt viee K. L. Mac. 

leod,CBii& BfUec. 1K32. 

Snj. MM. Wallia, Quart Mast vice 
Walsh, dead 1 Feb. 1823. 

Capt Ramsay, Major by purch. vice 
Stanhope, pcoin. 3 July 

Lieut. Keays, Capt by purch. do. 
Kill,. Mair, from U8 F. Lieut, by purch. 

do. 

Lieut Weston, AdJ. viceW’lld,res. AdJ. 

only So Sc))t 1822 . 

Cornet Baird, from 2 Ur. (ids. Ijieut. 
by purch. vifxt Uloomfichl, ret 

2 July 1825. 

Ent Bouverio, fioin 8G F. incut by 
jntreh. vice Close, ret 3 da 

Lieut Gaynor, Capt by piirdi. vice 
Atmestey, pram* 12 June 

Eds. Parke, Lieut by purch. do. 
St J. Dent, Ells, by puivli. do. 

Quart Mast Serj. Kdgar, Quart Mast 
vice Robertson, lu p. ^ 26 do. 

Hon. S. Hawke, Ent vice Sun, S Dr. 

IT July 

Capt Algeo, MaJ. by purdi. vice Wynn* 
ham, prom. 26 June 

Liept Harrison, Capt. by pundi. 

3 July 

Ens. Tlnghng, from 76 F. Uent by 
purdk da 

li. Smyth, Ent by purch. vice Mair, 

47 F. 10 do. 

Ells. Stewart, Lieut vice WTmdsor, dead 

do. 

J. J. HamBton, Ena. do. 

i *apt JohiiKtoQO, froth h« p. C W. I. U. 

i'nynu vice Scott, dead. 17 do. 

Lonf Arthur Lennox, Ens. vice Dallas, 
SLifeGda 24 June 

It .shvpperd, Bna by purch, lice Tm* 
ling, ^F. 10 July 

Bt Maj. Falconer, Maj. by purch. vi<‘e 
Uethunc, ret 20 June 

Lieut Lindsny, ('apt. by purcli. da 
Em. Price. J.ieut by pureh. do. 

J. J. Hamilton, fhis. by purch. ilo. 
H. Ilolyonkc, Kiis. by purch. rice Ha¬ 
milton, enncclled ioJuly 

A. W atsoii, Eiib. vice Geddes, dead 

17 do. 

1 u ut. IngUby. Capt. by purch. vice 
Beriiartl, senior, let * da 

Km. i'iarke, Liiiit. by purch. do. 
C. Frankiyu, lint, by punli. tia 
R. .ickyll, l>4is. by pim4t vice Bouvene. 

48 K. 10 do. 
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42 

43 

47 

48 


61 
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62 

65 
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68 

70 

71 
76 
78 


83 

84 

86 


Hif. Brig. 2d Lieut Woodfe^d, 1st Lieut, vice 
Cochrane, dead ITJulylSib. 

1 tv. 1. IL LicutlRobison, from 8 Dr. Ca]d. by 
purch. vice Broke, ]irom. CapeCoriis 

19 June 

2d SPcnoe, Ueut vioejlaclean, deaii 

^ Hen^kEbis. lb July 

Ceyiit 9, Capt vice Blankcn- 

bm 15 Dec. 1832. 

2d Ueiltlteyiie, let Lieut do. 

IfrAi IMlimr, 2dLieut 17JuIy 
Lteiit Holt H. Molyiieiix, Irom luF. 
Capt faypuich. vu^e Hunter, ret 

9 May 

H. Viscount Barnard, fiom J Liio 
Odt Mat by purch. vice spaworth, 
ret 3 July 

Bt Lieut Col. O'Malley, from h. p. 


9 


rape 

Inf. 


r’} 


60 F. Mfd. vice Broke, Perm. Assist. 
Quart mast Gt‘n. ilo. 

Capt. Hon. 7\ S. liathurst. from ] F. 
(ids. Maj. by purch. mw o’Miillcy. 
prom. 17 do. 

Gent Cad. J. W. Dalgety, from U. Mil. ( 

vice W att, dcail 24 raum* 

3 R. V.Bn. Capt Martin, Iroiti h. p. 82 F. ( apt. 

vice V'oung, ret list 5 July 

/Tftaftac/i('d. 

Bt Lieut Col. Stanhopts from 47 F. Lieut. Col. 
of Inf. by purcli. vice Col. Waller, ilovsU Art 
ret 20 June 1825. 

Major llewett, from 22 F. Lieut Col. of Infantry, 
by purch. vice faeut. Col. Scott, Royal Art. 
ret da 

■ ■ ' Wyndham, from 67F* Lieut t 'ol. i>f Int 

by purch. vice Lieut ('ol. Oweit. Hoyul Aft 
ret da 

Dt Lieut Col. O'Malley, from Cape ('(•riis, J.icut 
Col. of Inf. by puroi. vice l.ieut Col. l.i .ike. 
Royal Art ret 17 July 

Capt. Arburtlinot, from 28 F. M^or ul lid. by 
£iUTch. vice Lieut CoL F. Power, Royal Ait. 
ret 3 da 

Lieut. Li>rd Pr.’i. t'onyncliam, irom 17 Dr. ( apt 
by pinch, vice Bt. M^J. Hon. H. (taniucr, 
Uoxal Art. tet da 

Lieut, knight, from 9 Dr. Capt. by purcli. vice 
iU. Muj. Light, liH.yttl Artrct 17 July 

Colonel Morlay, Perm. Assist Quart Mast Gen. 
Dep. Quart Mast Gen. East frizes, vipe Stan¬ 
hope, res. , ' 3 do. 

fit Lieut CoL Riddel, Perm. Airitft'Quart Mast 
Qen. and Lieut CoL vice MarUy da 

—Warre, from h« p. 23 Dr. Perm. 
Asrist Quart Mast Ge&m Major, vice Kid. 
*‘dell da 

Major Broke, ifrxim Cape Corps, Pom. Assi.it. 
Quart Mast Gen. and Major, vice Lieut. ('oL 
vare»h«p. 60F. 4 do. 

Commissary 2)!iyrartmcfit,^IIosjfifal Siaj: 

Commissary Clerk, C. Bocrett, Dep. Assist, ('em. 

Gen. 25 Nov. i822. 

Staff Surg. Clarke, Pliyridan, vice O'Leary, dead 

3 July 

Absist Suig. I'cevan, from 34 F. Assist Surg. vice 
Twining, East Indiefi 2.Vjune 

■— ■, — . 1.1 W ycr, from h. p. 81 F. Assist burg. 

do. 

■ - ■■■ ■ Finim’son, from 8 Dr. Supern. A»u*lst. 

Surg. Ill E;ibt Indies, vice J. ('ampUdl, .*8 F. 

19 do. 

J. ^'oung. Hosp. Assist, vice Donaldson, dead do. 
Ordftaftcr Department.—liopal ArlUkty. 

Maj. and Bt Lieut. ('uL Cai\, J.ieut. Col. vice 
Waller, ret 26 .Tune 1825. 

Major Payne, Lieut, ('ol. mcv Scott, ret do. 
— Fonder, Lieut. Col. x icc 4>wcn, ret da 
Capt. and Bt. Major A’oungbusband, Major vice 
Cary, da 

. I . Crawford, Major vice Payne, 

da 

Capt. and Dt. Lieut. ("oL Sir A. Dickson, K.C.B. 

fr K.C.H. Major vice Forster da 

■' I ■ I.. I Bull, Mi^. viceF.Power, 

ret 3 July 



1 4.5.^ netrisSff^ApjtOininitntt, ^r. 


Onimn(*f* Ihfpa/ imetit-^Royal A/tillenf, 

l.)pi*anil nt llBjor ColHn, fmm h. i*. C«ipt vim 

V’oiii^iutkmd ^0 June 

Wilforda froni h. & Cipt 

virfr ^ '* doi 

< .lilt I.rcntiry,from K p.C'a|4> vitt IMW do. 
- ^ liit inrU, from ib p. CB&vttdBiffl BiJulv 
li1,uut Uaynesi Vd (^pU S6Jab» 

I'orriBiina, S(d dOb 

Mnmwnnng, *Jd OiM. da. 

_ ^ D.tUoii, from ii> p* lit Lteufc Shiir- 

]»iii. Ii. p. 1 July 

iMi.iit. M isMtnte«f from b.p* Mast virc 


ht Lu ut. BolderOi from h.p.lB( Lieut, vice Klton, 
tiewl l*r» May lh‘J3. 

.M l.ieut. l^orbLs, 1st LieuU du. 


/Cj c/tu/iifr^, 

((iloiicl Marlay. fiom SUif’t'oipi with <*ol. Tx>rd 
(ireenock* i*erm. Assist Quart Mast. (ien. 
ticut I’ol. lirercton. fiom 40 F. with Ijipiit Col. 

D.tiuidl, lusp. Field OiHecr, Itei*. Di&i. 

DtMn) fiuin 13F. with ('.'ipt Hamilton, 

( evloil lli'jt* 

. - Macdoiialil, from 11', with Dt. Mnj. Mit^ 

ehell.h.p. 4M F. 

I apt. Wnmneton. fioin H Dr. nv. tlifT.bt'tueeii a 
full pH) Troop and ( onip. with t'apt Cart 
wiipht, h. p. 7h F. 

■■ ■■ Johnvni. fiom H [>i. ree. diffl w'lth i apt. 
( ttiiiplii M. h p. (1 F. 

— ( h Hire il»u, Jroni 61 F. icc. diff. with < apt 
>Volh‘ h )». 

—rh'‘t'.uif;e, from bC F. with ('apt. Ilmiidi, 
•2 W I. Ii. 

—.— i, from Ceylon Itcgl, with (’apt. 

'l.itiH.h p..1 i'evloii Hegu 
Lieut dle>, tioiri .ii)r. (jd8.m'.ditl’.with Lieut. 
Mei'ham. h. p. P) Dr. 

Itobbms, from IDr. tiv. difl. with Lieut 
llobmsoii, )i. {K h lb. 

— . Uowe, from 7> ('• n'l* difl. with L'eut. 

Miusliali, h. n. 7 F. 

Iturleigii, from R7 F. with l^ieut. '^iniiuK i 
field, it. p. ‘J C'e>loii Hegl* 

-Nunn, from 7 F. lec. <lt/Il with Cnimt 

Allan, ii. p. IH Dt. 

Lieut auil Acy. McKenzie, from Idl F. with Luut. 

und AdJ. Nowlan, h. p. No\a s<>otia Fene. 
Dnfclan Ac Lieut. Berkley, fnan Coldst 4idt with 
Ennim Dent, 61 F. 

(oniet Maomurdo, from K Di. roc. difT. with 
Comet Mnlet, n. p. 1^1 Dr. 

-Sir T. W. Ute, Ut. from 3 Dr. w. diff. 

VI ith Phillippi* K'P* 10 Dr. 

FiiMgn liainsden, fratn 77 witli Lieut Ket 
Irtt, Hide Britt 

> • - Fiigland, from 5 F. with Bndgn Derinzv, 
II F. 

I‘,iym. Darby, from 8 Dr. with Paym. Whitaker, 
h. p. 21 l)r. 

Ikiurke, fiom i7 F* with Paym. Allmp, 
11 F. i 


JRtsiffnafhim ami Jldiremtnts, 

( oloncl Waller, Uoval Art 
I lent. Col. Ucatty. 7 F. 

— SeoH. Uoyal Art. 

I —— Owen, do. 

——— F. Power. rUi 
—» Bogcr. lUi. 

- Leake, do. 

Major Siiawforth, ? Cevlon fleet. 

— lu'tiiiine. 7k F- 

Iloa H> (jardit *r, Do>al \it. 

——— Light, do. 

(*apt. Herlndgo, I'i I-. 

.(iLulwin, 17 F. 

—> » A. Beriianl, sen. K11 
—— Hunter, 2 Ceylon Ileg. 

I lent. Close, 1H F. 

— Uloontdeld do. 

(’omet dcSiih.-Licut Loid Miincaster, I il» (mI . 
2d l.ieut. Ranken, Roy.tl FiiguHvr>. 

Runsii lliitne, H3 F. 

ijiwri Mast. Nourse, Wilt' Militm * 

POL. XIII. 


Appointmrnii Cauc 4 ^edJ' ^ 

Endgii N. Ij, Marluod, 12 P. 

'■yi ■ Llanultoii, ,8 F. 

t 

Hmovitdfrim the Jdrt iff. 

Mgjor Brutow, h. p. 3 S F. 


DeatFiM, 

Censral .Sir (AagilL Bt GvCU. 11P* London 

JfSJuty 1 VJ 5 . 

Lieut Gen. W. Doyla.litoef62F. 

■ ■ ■ Tliui. bringet^ XuMndia Comp’in> 'i 
St^v iu«b 

Major cien. Sir Denis Pack, K.tMi. 81 F. 1 a ut. 
Gov. Plymouth, ].oiuloii Ji tto 

— Hon. A. Senth^er, Kxst-lndu (om 
iiaii>\ sciMce. 

-—Morgan at Crofton Hall, Kent, Jldo. 

i olonel laiftiiN CnULL Gibi. do. 

- - . 0‘Toole, h. \u 2 Irllh Brigade. Newh>ii 

Uxlge, W exford. 

— - Dccken, It p. Foreign V«t» Bit Otmabnu’k 

it Feb. 

Lieut Col. Hutchiiia, 5 Dr. 2 July 

■ l,ainbtun, h. p. Htiigin Ghaut, iitsir 

Nagpore I'b Jan. 

■ I Beatty, late of 7 F. Wuulsor 2 July 
Major Blanckcubcrg, Coylon HH;inu‘iit, Mimiott, 

Kandy ilDcc. IHJv. 

Stewart, h,^ 06 F« 21 June 1 b-'.' 

Capt Jenkins, 12 F« BheemeM .’0 July 

— — Hawlim, 14 F. Meerut, Bengal In J.iii. 

Chaimum, tkp. 68 F. LiverixxU lu imi«* 

—Hatnbo«ie,h.p. limit. 2(1 l)r. Adjutant to 
Brecon Militia, Brootm 28 May 

■ A— ... Tottenham, h.p. IunuIuU, Iidond 

]() March • 

—— Jaxuvien, h. p.2UuHMirs, Cterm. Uw. Her 
gedorfT, near Hamburgh * May 

f tcut. Mainwarinu, 1 P'. TrioMnopoly, Madras 

10 Feb. 

—(kiurlay, h. p. 7 F. Kdmburgh 21* April 

— , Kcoweii, 17 F. Fort W'llhiUn 8 Ihv. I8J2* 

Lasi*e]lts, o*! F. on [Ui'^j^'e to Europe from 
India 18V.>. 

— .. liiistoii, *>8 F. BeThmniHiro, Bengal h t«b. 

Marsh, !.> i*. I*eruang, ( oloiiibo 

H Get. 1K21>. 

■ Windsor, ( ♦ F. 

Brookt, 7'> r. ( hfton 13 July 1823. 
T. (.oehraiic. Kifle Brig. 

> KUon, Hoyal Kiigineerh. 

^ MsMilliui, ret libt. 4 Vet Bn. Prescott, 
Canada 30 .Ian. 

Hobson, ret. list, at IVilliam Henry, Que« 
bee 13 Doe. 1H22. 

O’SuUivan, ret list. 1 Vet. Bn. Budd, Hot 
land tlApnU823. 

l^abner, h> p. Tl F. .Sierra Leone 7 May 
Byrne, h. p. .'>3 F. on imasage from Madras 

S3 April 

.WlttO, h* p. 2 Husb. C;er. Leg. Hanover* 

21 June 

I Sindair, Ross, Arc. Mil. 22 Aug. 

Ensign Oeadcs, 83 F. Hatuapore, Ceylon 3 Jan. 
— ■■■ Martyn, h. p. 121 F. Neahaven, SubiK'x, 

6 April 

Paymast Fox, 2 W. I* 1L Sierra Leone 13 do. 

— Hose, h. p. 39 F. Dublin 10 March 
■ (VMeara, h. p. Aftican Corps, Siemi 

lioone H May 

M -. ■ ■ Harrison, Galway MUitia 22 June 
Adjutant Brown, h. p. 96 F. 

Quart. Mokt. Walsh, 4.4 F. ('olombo .31 .fan, 
—Anilcrson, li. p. 22 Dr. KiUerandia 

9 June 

-- Logan, h. p.! t>r. Gds. Dublin 

21 do. 

Assist. ( om. C,<m. W'llliain Lane, NewfoundLuid 

2 May. 


AfrdicaL 

Dr. Nicoll, Dep. Insiiec. Sjcrra Lermc April 1823. 
J)i. O'Leary. I’h) ^uuui, ble of Wight 27 June 
Dr. Sisitt, h. p. v-iirpixii!, 47 p*. Amiagli 26do. 
AssLt. s-iuiT. Niuniaii, h. p. \ oik Haiv*. Langporf 

111 Man'll 

Kosp. Assi't L.niii', ''«icira laMii* J7 May. 
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AlillK ULTlJilAL IIKPOR J'. 

Tiir deptli of rtiin, sina* our last, amounts to six iticlit^s and a-hu)f. The mean 
temperature, I’or tiie same ihtuh!, is sometliiiig more than 5(>\le^ees Fahrenheit; and 
there bos iH*on onl^> seven days of sunshine, the rest being for the most part rainy or 
cloudy. Uiulcr sucli cireumst.inces, the crop has made very little progress; mid it is 
now but too certain that (he har\e^t will be lute ; nor is the present hazy wiather^ 
and iiaturated state of the soil, at all favourable to the iilling and forming of the graiu* 
Witli the exception of wheat, the crop will be bulky* Oats are for the most part 
luxuriant, but very late; in some of the late districts only yet in ^ower* Barley is 
also bulky and late, though in early situations a few fields begin to change colour. 
Beans have encreased in length, but few pods have been formed since the commenec* 
ment of the rains, and those previously formed Ail slowly. Pease will yield a \erv 
light return ; they arc for the most part in ilUl flower, and few pods arc us yet formed. 
The straw has b^me blanched at the root, where the plants stand close, whieh u ill 
prevent tlieir filling freely* In the Carse of Gowrie, some wheat, witli warm and 
clear weather, would come to the sickle liefore the end of the month; but in late 
situations, it will not be ready till nearly the end of Seiitemlier. On low land.s, the 
nibt is prevalent; and on high and light soils, smut is much more plentiful than 
usual. The ear is for the must port small; and, from existing circumstances, a full 
average crop will not tie obtained. 

With regard to the general quality of the grain, it is yet too early to pronounce. 
Warm niut diy weather would still do much in promoting u fine sample; but should 
the rains continue iiuieh longer, the eons(*(tucnee may be serious. Little has been 
lodged, noluiihstan.iing of the frequetuy of the rains, and apparent luxuriance of 
some parts of the cro)>; hut this has been prevented jMirtly by the firmness of stem, 
produced uiulor the dry weather in the early {Xirt of summer, and partly by the fre¬ 
quent loud winds whieh have followed heavy showers. Turnips and potatoes do not 
make that progress w Inch they would have made under the same temperature with 
less nioisture* Clearing fallows ia almost impracticable; and observe much dung 
laid out for plow ing down where the ground is by no means in proper condition. 

The present unla\v»urabie appeuiance has as yet made little Hltoration in the com 
m&rkeU s^ieculators., Iiewe\er, liegin to encpiire after wheat, which is now getting 
t into few hands. ILiy has been made with difficulty, and much has been damaged. 

Perthshire^ Xith Aprit 1H23. 
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SJfl CWrjft of Erchange^ llj^^PP^h/rw/z/T. CAug. 

Cdtiw ^Erchawffe^ London^ Aui*- 12.-—AmstcrHam, J2 : 10. JMtto at (<^gjht 
18 : ft. Hottordam, 18 : 11. Ant\\cri>» 12 : ®. Hamburj^h, JW : 2. Ahontt, 3B: X 
I’nns S dim siglit, 85 ; 8d< Bourdcax, 86 : 5. Kr^nkiort-on-thc-Mainc, 1.50. 
Madrid, 36(t Cadu^d. Gihtaltar, 30^. L^;borti, 464* Gea^ ^1* I^l^bon, 
Oporto, 51 a Rio Janeiro, 52. Dublin, ftj V cent. Cork !)4 ^ 

Pr9^ ^^jjfulUon^ V oa .—Portugal Gold in baw, AOnOwO.-iJP'oreign (lold in bars, 
8li3iil7tf6fi*«*New Doubloons, £.3iil5ir0.—New Dtdllffs, 4fcOii4t(ftj*.—Silver in bars. 
Standard, 

Efcmittvts of Insurartrc^^-JGviGrn^ey or Jersey, 85a.«30«.—Cork or Dublin, 25.s, a 
3()s.»Ue]fiist. 25s. a 3Uh.^Humbro% 20s. a 50s.—Madeira, 20ii. a SOs*—JiUiiaico, 
40s. a 50s.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a 12 g**. 


lEeekfy Pticcb of the Public Pundh^ftorn July 16/5 to Aug 13/5 lft23. 


Jl.ink Mock. 

3 1!^ cent, ieduced 

3 ^ cent, consoib. 
34 V cent. do. 

4 ^ cent. do. 

Ditto Newdo..»»«.. 
India 


Bonds. 




Exchequer bills, (£. 1000). 
Consols for accounu^.-.^™ 
Pjeiich 5 cents. 


July 16. 

July 23. 

Ju!} 30, 

Aug. G. 

Aug, 13 

2244 

226j 

wj 

2>»4 

2261 

B3| 

ft3i 

S^i 

S14 

S3i 

m 

HJJ 

81- 


83 

954 

96| 

«)1- 

!)(.4 

96* 

99J 

100^ 


loot. 

JOOJ 

1002 

103 

looi 

101., 

108 


258 


—— 

>614 

51 ]>r* 

-.-i 

5b pr. 

(>1 pi 

61 pr. 

27 pr. 

31 pr. 

28 pi. 

3 ] pi 

50 pr. 


«3i 


8J4 

S 23 

81 A-. 25 c. 

91fr.78c. 

90 fr. 50 c. 

91 fr.— 

93fr.40c. 


Alfhaocik AL 1 IS I (tf b vcTTsji BAKkitTUM s, aiiiioun^t I iH’tween the 20th 01 
June and the 20th ol Jul} 1823 : extiacted horn the London Gu/ette. 


Arm«id,C.P. and A. Solti 1 , BitUrsc^ vitriol- 
moDufK^rcih. 

Bakei, W. Walrut. near Ctii])cnlci. 

Hi aumontj J, W htathi>ii c, \ orlulure, mcrctuuU 
Jlriatow, J. UtibtoU noniiiongtr. 

Dunkei, T. I hurch btiect, Dtptfordi timbcr-mcr* 
ehant. 

UutlcTt if. Whiteohuuh* Shroiishue, inuKeeper. 
t aiUi, S. Stratford, choesemongkr. 

< 1bik>. F. York, tailor. 

. b. Kxetrr, innkeeper. 

(*i«bb» W. Telli^ord, Somersetshire, fuller. 
CiowthcTi W. U Giueu street, Gronv onor*hquaro, 
milluioF. 

CYiitchley, II. Warwick & Coventry, lincaMiia^r. 
Doiii&li, A. Preioott street, GoodmanVftolds, dm- 
n lond-merriianU 

Duds. J. Holywell, FllnUhire, oorn-dealer. 
Dnlison. . Gateshead, Durham, ohemist. 

Dtxls, R. lligh-strect, f^utliwark.,UncnHlrdper 
1 'm k V, 55 . Pudsey, VorKdurc, uloOuer. 

ForiM 4 , 5V (lAteshmd, Durham, niOMnryiTuin 
C, usfoiil, U. Ihisiol. Imkcr and mealiiun. 
C.landtkld, J. Stiaiid. wme.inprehdnt. 

(■04Mkii, I. ( hiswill street, victudlei. 
lUrkness, J Cli i]>ekplat.e. Long UUc» Southwark, 
timlipr lYKiihant. 

Tldstnig", T Juoaii Smith-btrec^t, Noitluinipton 
'quii milknun. 
ntgu<,(, Hull,habeidasher. 

J. 1 o^tntry ^tieet, Hav market. jcwilkT. 
inin,;\\orth, I and I. Knowles, LcerU, iiu*rch,uitb, 
fnims, W. West UumivMih, coal-indster* 

.Itinis, 1. Brecon, malNU I 
Kuinos, !1. Manstoiu*. Dorse Ulure. eittle-dcaler. 
Kenton, J. Stow on the.55 oil, (ilcmccstershiri, 
draiici. 

Kiag, J IpsnieH, uonmongei 
Kiray, 1 Betiuia) grt on inod, drape^r. 
iMinaHiUr, J.jun Ikthiul (jiveu icwh buUhu 


i acts, E. Sheplicnds Market, Hanovci M|um 
mjlk man 

M'Turk, H. Hull, grocer. 

Mawe, 11 M. Ixiupkborough, toacli proprietor 
Mawle), LNcW4»tittet, (n\uit garden, boot an 1 
shoe-maker. 

IVPAUts, f. 1 neipoo), tailor. 

Ma.tyn, E. lautibm,dittgaUu 
Mouinousc, J. worth, Yorkshire, dothu r 
Murtiiiier, W. Manohiwter, hni «r. 

Muntcui, I. Highivate, oom-ch»idli>r 
Nettletoii, J* hloane v|uaie, iioiiiiuingcr. 

NidioK, k.John^ Mewa, Buford row, cow Reepe r 
Hoad, tf. I URord Mill, Komcisptshirc, fuUcx. 
Owen, 5V. Islin non, stage mwttcr. * 

Phillips, W lln lol, Uuen draper. 

Pucdie, I Si/i 1 me, niercliant 
Revel, J. and i I icoh, Love-laru, ploth-workcrs. 
Revnolds, I \> t siburv, ilts, ilothiiT 
Roberts, t ^1 Vmiastiin, Iknkshiu, nidtslcr 
Uobmsun, V, New Miltein, \(>ik !mt, spmt nui* 
(haul. 

SmUIi, 1. ( iinoiiiile tre*ct (uloi 
Smitli, V\. 1 K Kenton still l. ilruiiswitk-bquare, 
< i pintii 

Steieus. J. Ilairington 1 oxtcUi )>ark, near Liver 
pool, uHiicr 

‘^tcpluns, R. (lOswill street, saddle 1 
SUluorn. J. sen. lli»'ioii U ilton, 5 orlcshire, bot 
i'Iht. 

Svk*s, 1 D,ith KH»iton, Soineisetshirc, ilotbier 
fhoriic, M. Worksop, Nottiiigbundiirp, inaltbtc*? 
TnUiudiniO, C. J. i leveland strut Mile End 
sUk4yer. 

5\elcker, M vndJ 1 Lc e»sUr viuvro, tailori, 
Welton, N. Brudheld, Siitkdk. horse dcalei. 
Widget, \. Ru'kfahtleigh, Dexonshire, woollnl* 
dM)i r. 

5\il>on, 1 (arlisip, iiKieli mak'T 
55ool| 1 Lane uid ,^Uiagni!?hTrc, euinei 





ihot.3 


•Bankrupii^^^hituary 



^A^riMIUETicAT LfSToIttcoTdi Qakk^optcics andDiviPHNOf, lumdljlted 

' JtUy 1K23 ; extractod frdm the Edinburgli Go/ette. 


SCaUESTRATldKB. 


merchant, and wafehmwmm in 

Itetlllc, L&iot U Hugh, PaiUMador0abtf]. 
Colville, AlexandeiU orinter In Puiutce. 

Oaddoi, Williami Vldcntr tn Inv cmcMu 
IPArthur, Peter, merchant In inverary, 
Mitcklntosh merchants in nia^ow. 
M*lnfv)o, Peter, shoemaker and leatlier-mer- 
i'hant in (ilasgow. 

M' Neil, .lames dc Co. manufacturers, Ac. in (• las •> 


eou. 

Matnesun, John, late tanner in Tnvcrni»s, now 
tacksman of Drynie. 

MoSht, Alexander, merchant in \irdTic. 

Ndlsoii, (rcnrge, mcrelmiit and ^inrit dealer in 
Airdrie. 

Pac, John. Caiullemakcr in KdiiihurK!) 

UusseU, Thomas, plasterer m <;i<u«gois 

Singer, Adam, mcrcliant and grocer in Aherdeen. 

Stereuson, John, Ae Co. dyers, prinleiN, and imr- 
chanU in Glasgow. 

> oung, Alexander, ship owner ami merchant ni 
PerOi.^ 


CarawflH, Waiter & G«Ht.e, and Rolmt f\irs»t*a 
« Co. manufa<tiirfrf> m l^bleyihy J. M'Gi^ 
\ut,acctAintBiUin(,lasgo«, * 

Clark, Jolin, junior, merchant In InTtmaMt |>y 
Robert Murray, aceouutMit th^ 

Cume, Hugh, salt-inerehantindalto^; by 
Kerr, writer In Glasgow. 

Cushney, W illuun, nMrmnt in Aberdeen: bv A. 

Webster, adsoegte thaafd* 

Oouylib, John, dniper in Dumfrieai by John 
Hair, draper there* 

(vordon, James & M« catUedealers. btcnaiit) oi 
Kirkcudbright; b) r. Nneii, Knkcudbiij'ht 
McDonald, Wro. vk Alox.mcrehantaiti i'.dmbur,>h, 
t}> Thoinab UobinMMi, merchant there. 
Pringle, James, tanner m Haddington; by Ihn 
inns 1 (^at, MillhiU, Muuelbu)^. 

Tenant dr ( o. metehanta m Kdinburgh; by |ii> 
naldson A. Kamsn\, W. S. there. 

Thomson, Vrdrew, sfup owner, West Wemyini; 

by J. h. ( iioper, writer, Kirkcaldy. 

Watt, John, junior, Utenieichantin Kdiubuigh ; 
by J. *^)>euec, accountant there. 


<0b{tuars. 


THE 1.ATE sin Ilj-Anv IIAEUUUN. 

Died at hi? House, at Sltwkbndgc, Kdinburgh, 
on till* rttb of .luly, Sir lleiirv ilaidturn, ]H»rl.rait- 
p.nufi» Ifihis MaiChty. The talents nf Uiibcnii- 
iit.ii.'?!' exeollent |K?r<on hive doru* much ho- 
iioio f.i scotlaud, rind entitle him to lx? ruiiUisi .as 
a iiorliait pciiiiter in Du* same clnss with Itey- 
nolds and lAwren.'e. ITih fiilMciigth pictures of 
the Karl of 1 loi»etoun, Lor<l Frwlenek Campbell, 
''ir David Iburd. Adam Holland, Kmj. (Ileiigairy* 
and many iiion, iiiigbl lie nuMitioned as prtKifs 
that he was equally reinarluihlc lor eorreetnesb 
of drawing, freistoiu of jxmciting. brilliancy of 
rotuuriiig, ninl a per^mmeation of clmiaetei not 
l^Xs vigorous than cnici’ful. He jmsstused the 
rail* faeuliy of prouuenig m every nislanc'c the 
ifiOht sti iking and agreeable likeneiM, and of in- 
di.'ating intellectual expiession and dignity of de- 
rneuMor. wherever they appeared in the original; 
often aupniachtuir in hij, portraits to the eleva- 
Uon of historieiu painting. Mis mnd^ty was 
equal to hJs meriti and in h.s intewourac with 
theyoung candiilatefi for public favour, he was 
uniformly kind, ('ummunicative, and liberal; and 
on all occasions liad the raiidour to bestow juiit 
praiiicon rualQXoeUencc.~Thc Royal Academy 
m l^ondon, in testimony of th^r high estimation 
<M liH talents, elected him, first an associate, and 
;irtcrward.s an academician, without solicitation. 
And when his Majesty, on his visit to Edinburgh, 
tjonferred tlie honour of Knighthood upon the 
distinguished artist, we do not recollect any oc- 
t'a.sinu on wliieh a mon* universal feeling of 
tihfaction was exprcssfal. 

In society, few men were more acceptable than 
^ir Henry; for lie powessetl a chccriul dis|K>Ki- 
lion, iniicti good sense, and an mexhauntiblestore 
of anecdote. In hix domestic relations, m» man 
could disp?i .10 or recfivc a greater degree of bap- 
pmess; and those who h.ul oiqioltunitics of sw¬ 
ing him ill till* midst of bis fHioily, will ever chr- 
riMi the recuUcetion of lus amuible and endearing 
quail tiex. 

Sir Henry was a member of the Royal Society 
.. of KdinhuMh, 4 inember of the Lite Imjwrial 
Academy orF!or«nee, a memlxT of the Acaiteniy 
of New A'ork, an.1 a few days before hi» death 
ruciived a eomm.sidon appointing turn iiortrait- 
luiiuccr in Scotland to the l^ing. 


THE LATE DUKE OF UOXHI-UGUE. 

OidlathLs seat of Fleurs, m lloKburghshirc, 
»»n the iBth July, hfe tinice, .lames Inms Kcr, 
fifth Duke and moth K.irl of Roxburglu*. He 
was Iwm on ‘'it HiUi of Jami,irfr 17.56. lie w;ifi 
the bcuuiid bi*5! oi i'lr Haiy Iniusof limes, Bait. 


and of Anne, second daughter of .Sir James Gwmf 
of Grant, Kart. His great-grandfattuT, Sir James 
Inncfiof Inner, mamed. in Ih/iY,', Margaret Ker, 
thinl daughter of Horv J^or<t Kei, son of Robert, 
first Knrl of Roxbiirghe, and, ns the lineal male 
descendant of this marriage, hJs Grace waa, iiher 
a long aiid expensive litigation, adjudgeit by the 
House of PecTK lie the utidoubteil neir to the 
honours .and estatoi, of Roxhurghe. His (imm* 
«{Ui‘ce(sled, m these hoiiuuis and i staUs, Wllliaiu, 
fourth Duke, who ilir.t in I8u;», uml ivho was the 
last the mule line of William, second Karl of 
Uosburghc. 

The faniily of limes of that ilk isofgrixit oii- 
ti<|itity, .ind it posM>s,scl large and vahiable !•,. 
tati»s III ihc distiicl of M'lrav for many geiu'i.t 
tious. The thst of the fiimly we find on rtruui 
IS BiTowaldiH Klaiidrenais, who was a man of 
considoMble rank and distiiietion, and ni«uie .i 
real figure in the reign of Malcolm JV,, alaiut 
le years I or 1 l.id. The late Duke was the 
fw >-an1twcntietb generation from DeroWHidtii, 
in a dircet male Imc; and it was remarkcxl in- 
Duncan FoTl>&i of C'ulloden, in his h'utory o(' 
the house of bines, that in all the long eoiirw* ot 
their Kueecusion, they were fortunate in Uiree 
things: ** First, that tneir inheritam-e never went 
to a woman; next, tliat none of them ever mar¬ 
ried an ill wife; thirdly, that no friend evc*r suf¬ 
fered for their deiit** Ills Grace's father was a 
Btaunch friend to fkiveniinciit during the rebel¬ 
lion in 1745, and wok of great service m ^diiig 
the exertions made at that tune among the dfs- 
aflbcted elans of the north, by his illustrious and 
ill reiiuiteii kiqsman, Duncan Forbes, in flavour 
of the House of Uninswiek. Wldlst the rcbrl 
forces were in the neighbourhood of Iuih'm 1 Ious<\ 
tlie Duke, then scarcely ten years of age. vers 
imrmwly CM^aped being shot by a iiaxsing High 
lander, wiiodiMchargod his piece at tW doorwln u 
his Graef was standing, and misses! him imlv by 
a few inches. 

His Grm*e entered the army at an emrb imtksI 
of life, and served in Germany with rq«utitioti 
during t he sci en years’ war. I fe had a oomiMiay 
in the HSih regiment of foot iti the year 17‘>n, and 
in the.5Hih regiment of foot in I7?t. In I7CI, he 
was served jicir to his father in the estate of In- 
iies. In ITtW, be married Mary, daughter of Sir 
John Wray of Glentworth, m thCMxnmty of l.m- 
coin, Bart, by l''raneeji, ctaugtiter of Fairfax Nor- 
clifl^, of JUington, in tlie county of Vork, Ea 4(. 
.and after her decease, withrmt issue, in IW7. he 
married, s«vmdly, his prewnl DucIuxm, M.'imei, 
dtiuchter of the late Benjamin Charlcwnoil, l‘>q. 
of winilhsham. His only suri’ving ehiKI. iioi* 
Diikroflloxliurghe, was Wii at (Tcurs cm Uu: 
12th diiv of July IHK). 






CAiig.' 


Irfmig^^>aon.jyHtl counteniitee his G'raee wot, 
in hijcfnf modiil of mancuUne beauty, 

anU iC^ooIda never oxeMiied hbi talents on a 
tifier biubM* tium when he irao^ the llkanesii 
MpMaent In the oeHection at Fleurs.'^IHk Grace 
rewDfid, in i|^ a noUe and eoimaiullng 
weImM, ita woliiive seldom leen, even at a 
muitfi less amiiOM period of life, any one exhi- 
biCwi hislwt illneM, fewer ajmptonis or 
d e si lhin g aia Sftee the period of making Fleurs 
his ommlT pteeeof rcaktenue, he invariably pa* 

,.J^a'tds libc^ andeffident ^ to 

' ilndifftwllid wliieh he conceived liad for its 



abject the Waptiilhig, miiirorl, or.f 
of the CfnimnunDT* The rovwiuos eu^ 
estate he «>xi>cn(reil wjth 
and ^ every side wc trace the effiihlCijf liis boOti* 
ty andpabne ^rlh His charity,'eoopemdhig 
with diit of his andabie Duchess, was aa unaP^ 
ing a» it was weu dfreetod. itii sense orhooMc 
wonra done Credit to the purest ttc .df 
vabt s and no men, of any iae|K or tdafitm, 
ed more deroly impetaaed with the sublime 
truths of the Dmatian rebgion, or mode its pee. 
cepta more ateadUy his rule of unicluct. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June 15« At Famham, Dorset, the Lady 
of Sir S. Stuart; Bart, a son and heir. 

St- At Ijochnaw Castle, Lady Agticw, a son. 

,98. At (JatnseU Park, tlie Lady of‘.Sir Jobcpli 
RadcliiT, Bart, a daughter. 

S9. At Loidiffilphcad, the Ijidy of Capt Niel 
M*l4Khlan, ufKimocluuvx'h, a son* 

In Fort Street, North I.cjLh, the wife of 
LieuL < ihfvries Smith, Uoyal Navy, a son. 

.30. At Meroluston House, near Kdtnburgh, Miv 
UcplAirnc, of Clftikiiigton, a dau^fhter. 

— At (ilcjiralloi'h llouse. West Tnrbort, the 
Lady of Lieut. James WngbC, ^4th foot, of twin 
6 ona. 

July 1. In Northumberland Street, Edinbuigh, 
hlia <\xik, a daughter. 

2. At Craighower, Mrs Blackburn, of Kilieam, 

aaoa. 

4. At BallygiUin, county of Cork, the Lady of 
'WlUiam Wrixim Uechcr, Ksq. a daughter. 

5. At Ilopetoun House, the Countess of IIopc- 
toun, a daughter* 

<«. At (?ruig1eith House, Mrs Fleming, a son. 

6. At (K'Ueva, the l^idy of Mnjor-Cfeneral Sir 
Wm. Inglts, K.C.n. a siui. 

11. At Edinbumh, tlic Ixuly of Sir James Mont¬ 
gomery, Bart hl.P. a son. 

At PortbbcUo, the l.ady of Donald Charles 
t'auicron. KNq.admightei, 

11. Mrs t'lay, Dyludbcmi. a daughter. 

13 At Duaver Hah, near Edinburgh, Mrs Major 
Bogle, a daughter. 

TL At W'oodslee. Uie Laily of f rc<irge Scott El- 
hot, Km]. of l.arriesto]i, a daughter. 

«... Mrs Baiilie of CuUerallvr, a still-bom son. 

13. At Edmbamct, ftlrs C'olquhuuu Stirling, a 
lUiwliter. 

.At Otterston, Fifeshire, the Lculy of Rear* 
AdininU Moubmy, C. B. a daughter. 

At Cockenaie, Mrs U, K. Oailell, n son. 

UO. At Edinburgh, tlie Xauly of John Archibald 
Campbell, Katp a ib*n. 

SL AC Coatle Craig, the Hon. Lady Gibson Car* 
inidiael, a son* 

.il4.At Dumfries, Mrs Dr Symemds, a son. 

At Kirka]dy,'Mrh .Stark, a son. 

I^tf^. At Great Russel Street, London, the 

l.ady of James Loch, Emj. a daughter. 

MAR^GES. 

iS'.v. Nov. *28. At Boolnnhlmr, Kelt Indiea, 
Hugh Simtit Mercer, Esq. of the Hon. Bkat India 
CoiiipanvS meiUcal hcnice, Rcngal estalmshment, 
voungc'"! ►(«! of the dtx'ertsed Hugh Smyth Mer- 
< VI, Kbi). \\ .S. to {‘'rarnHs, foiirtli daughter of the 
laU* l.U'utcnaiiKic'tu'ml Hugh Stafford, of the 
Bengal army. 

Dw. 2S. At l*qdnug, East Indies, William Pur- 
vfu, Ek]. C'umiiiander of the fiar<Mi Vunder Ca* 
illcn, in the Dutch East liuUn service, to Come* 
a UmiM). daughter of IntriM, Ksq. 

.Ian. Id. At (Jutlon, in the East Indies, 
( nptain t'liarU^ F. Gnev, of the Hon. Company's 
inaruies, and Master .Vtteudunt at Quilon. to Mar* 
garet, cKlest daughter the late Janies AmoCt, 
Em|. Arbikic, Furfar^)ure. 

Marcli H. At IHindas. distml of (iorr, Hpiicr 
Can.ida, Robert Hume, iMmslcr iit law 
merly of Glnsgou). in lielwi KitzA, eldest dau|^ 
ter or the Ut^Jphmtoi) Butla, of Niagara, Erq. 


June IK. At TorlK)]], Suthcrlandshirc, William 
Murray, Junior, K<-r|. to Jane, third daughter of 
Kenneth Markay, Esq. Convener of that county. 

26. At ('helti'uluun, the Rev. John Nethertm 
Ilarward, eldest st»i of tlie Rev. J. Ilarward, ^ 
Hartlcbury, Wonvittershire, to Harriet, daugh¬ 
ter of Richard Hiiller, Ks({. of >Yc8t-hid], near 
Cheltenham. 

?6. At Edinburgh, Edward Slock, K^. of PofK 
lar, to KKzabetii, second i!.iiight(;r oi Sir John In* 
ncs, Bart. 

.30. At (iladHwoo<l, near Melrose, (ieoigcfi. Hill, 

Fsq. Gower .Street, Bedlord Square, London, to 
I'-abellu, oldest daughter of John Andersuo, Ksq. 
of Glads wood. 

At Lochgair House, Liciit. Nicl Campball, 
of tire Pth regiment of Bengal natn e inf.mtry, to 
Isabella Ann, dniightcr of tlie deceased Charles 
Campbell, Esq. of Liikuary. 

—■ At Glmtgow, John Wakefield, jun. of 
Broucidon l^lgc, I^itic.whire, to Frances, eldVbt 
daughter of Mr James M'Avthui, (da^gow. 

—. At Ayr, Mr John Fletcher, ^urgetni in Irving 
to Miss Agnes, youngest daughter of Henry 
Cowan, Esq iKinkcr, Ayr. 

July 1. At Kdiiilnirgh, theUcA’. Thomas Henry 
3'i>ike, M.A. vii'ar of Bishop Muldlchain, county 
of Durham, and rector of si Cuthbort's, York, to 
Maria, dauglitcr <if the late Major-General the 
Hon. Mark Napier. 

«.* At Edinburgh, Adam Wylie, Ks^ Smeaton, 
to Mary, daughtW of the late Hew Bum, Esq« 
North JJenvicK. 

.--At Fortrose, the Rev. Robert Milne, Chap* 
lain of Fort George, to Jane Gordon, third daugh¬ 
ter of Colin Matheson, Kt>q. of Benn^flHd. 

Mr John Harrison, merchant, Edinburgh, to 
Christiuia, youngest daughter of Uie late John 
Baillie, ICvq. 

2. At Largs. D. K* .^^dfend. Esq. Professor of 
Greek in the UniversiW of Glfuieow, to Miss Char- 
nock, only datigltter of tbe late Robert Chaxnock, 

Esq. 

3. At Kelso, the Rev. James Penteous, Jed¬ 
burgh, to Margaret, daughter of the late Mr Ro¬ 
bison, merchant there; 

«« At Tain, James Hariter, Km}. distiller, Clync- 
lUih, to Jane BaiUtc, l Ulcst daughter of the late 
James Innes, A^*nt for the Jiank of Scotland 
there. 

3. At Elgin, Patrick Cameron, Esq. writer, to 
Ann, dau^ter of George Fenton^ Esq. Shenfl*- 
.Substltute of KlginsiiiTe. 

— At Icondou, the Hon. Mr Henry l/ascdlas, 
Rceoiul fou of t!u‘ Ktirl onit Countess of ITare- 
wiKKl, to l^dy Louisa Thyniie, second eldest 
daughter of the Marqutsiuul Marvhioneia of Bath- 

T. At Lueruool, Ralph Smith, of Edii^ 
burgh, to .'^ran Phillips, eldest daufmter of 
late Captain Bridge, of the Hon. East India CoM- 
pany's service. 

. — At ((lasgow, James RUis, Ehi. merchant, to 
Christina, second daughter of WilHain Watson, 

Esq. writer. 

At Efhnburgh, Llciit. W illiam .^^ncll, K. N. 
to .Icssie, youngest daughter of the late Mr An¬ 
drew Bi>set, writer, ICdtnburgh. 

— At Kdinourgh, the Rev. Alex. Maqihemoiii v, 
minister of the |iarl&h of OuNpie, Sutherlamishitoxi. ■'J'. 
to Agnc^ ttecoiiU daughter of the late Robert'''' 
writct w Edinhui^Biii. 

At Edinlnitgh, Robt r:ni<Boib^'T hanker. 



(itii^htcr of J4 Nu Matthewion. 

pS^. i^B^butKh, Uu Rev. K\os, Ham>« 
KUBlftrTM)ok» to Marv, youngest daughter of Mr 
W4|Mr hnowd«'in l dmbiirgh. 

Id* At London, Mr MootonMd* eldest ecw of 
Oenond llo«^ tllr* and nephew of Lord Macdonald, 
to Miss R lyari!, a Imea) do>oendant of the celelira- 
ted t ht't nn r Bayarth whose cha acter wiU for 
fvei Ihc in U'lpcnt and admiration, as being 
** peui (t MU rr\nochc.' 

tl At Mniiiuk Ml Robert Blukie, of Iloly> 
dean, to Mis \ioI{ Mh vmiiigGht daughter ol 
the fat Mr f >hii Sii (h ol lUiimK* 

1 M ( I list m I iiriis. Du on, (oUmd Mil 
ham Ml i Co ( hul tl 1 li/ilxth, <mU daugh 
tai of < iptain Edw n 1 l>ix. It N 

17 M 1 ondon t ol ml Mi 1 iiiiinn, tii \imr 
Jane.cUli tdaughtiiol JolmDint 1 \ Miuibir 
of Park imt nt 

SKI \tD(t4.ihiiI Ml r>(iii M 11 lotiiitLi, 
to Mu|tarit clili t diUf,liUr oi (jcuir^t (muloii, 
i.bn of \UihlLU(lnit 

*J2 At I dmburgi), liaibl in . 1 | uigeon, 
I ondon to Mish M in \thiU, d iiu'ht \ of tlu I lU 
ilnn lunpHAthill ortln islinlot Viiti^ui 

J5 AtKdinburgn lUniyMurin I toMisb 
Charlotu Burliii 

— \tlV(vvfnll Milhiin l>a\]l >n 1 <» i unUr 
m (i1 1 ^oH, to \itiK ilkst liui hUi >1 \\iUinii 
Hussty, i s(| 


DI Mils 

ISJ Simt MIIdiKkin 1 i \ v \ ik Mis 
Thoinis 'Vikn Imturlj of I x » U liili! 

No^ '1 Tnlknnl in tl c fd( i cdh m i oi Ins 
age, toity ot wiiuh h( h id n I iiliihi 1 uni 
tinuitC dmd IniifsMi \ ill h>uii( i t s iii ol 
the Inti I lin Ml Will 1 st( >1 llnKiudioltn 

1 S«7 I ill \t M iU( ip 1 )i , isl itid oi < < > I >11 in 
sign Itobcrt <,rthiimi foddis, ol thi S>1 i 
tnent eldest vm <f tlu liU 1 itutciiant t ul nul 


W^*fi^‘'^^orriages*^Deal!is> 


Tarriages*^Deal!is> 

***■ “ nJeboUad/ 

The louruf Dr Syntax "and mauy other a orlau 
June W. At Ins hou^e, Leith welkToiarSii 
Krober, of Wiliiaimton, l^sq 

— Mr Robert Ogle, of the flnn of Ogle. Dsi»% 
can, and Co* bocduetlers, l^mdcai. ® 

— U Pawley, Mr Alex. Riggar, numuftrturor, 
—. At Vemulte^, in traucu, IwhelU. wife oi 
M ynr Cieneral lohn Mun i> 

/o At hu, house, (nnoiuate, fkluiVmnth. Mr 
Mjllnm Burton, imnhartt ^ 

— \t Rothic llousc, Jem&s 1 ehlie, (s ^ uf Ro- 
thu 

..1 \t Ntw \ oik, after a scm rt an I ^ u i u it I 

illiuss, Milbim Ulackie, Lsi} Ut« racuhid iii 
( li „ow, aged >1 

— OnlNiirdhis yiiht, it l\n/mi uni t in 
attu.1- of ii>npkx\, < hvlis llinius, ►sii let 1 H 
2 \t 11 iiiisuurrli, igeil 27, Mi l»iUx h 
Mli\U intuhint (.lasinm 

— \tsuKlbnif^( 1 Umhutgh, Margoxet, <laugli 
ttrui the lute ( loi p ( uiiniii„hame, sin 
\ t ^ or (ft! tr d oi tki ( ust >ms 

lums\oung iso i f si ukt ICall 

— \l I orrp^, Mis Ml pluison, wuloa of the 
Hti Anircxi Muplurson I'si] of HuKhor. and, 
on the Mh faninrylist it Dihlit lur only son, 
Mijoi Uolxit Mu.ph(rM)ii» of Ihy Dm 1 ast India 
( otiipim <» iriifH 

— Atfoiidon Uip t ounU ss Dow if^i r of iurdi 
gyn, afti r i bhort and painful iliiuss 

— U I dinbmgh, f fizahith wift of Mr fmu 
M'liuHs, Ss t PriiKcs street 
~ At < atlianiif IJiuik Mrs M irgaret Sp tiding, 
uifLoftht. Till Dr liduid \oitli J nth 
— J ntcly At 1 dinburph Mi lulu Wo^k, spmise 
of Mr Thomas Muxiiitrs IV s iiul d {iik dwk 
oi Sission 

^ \t I itchfield, Muguit Saignit, tlu oldest 
mhihituit of that city, having inteied tSi lOitli 
u ir oi hi r *igc. m tlu full ptiMurMon ol ill hi i 
fuiiUiis luiMiigbicn ihh 11 iisi thciu\di aiul 
tomovi ihout almost t» tk Imt wiUuMit assist 


WilbamCfOdik , of tlu miu rigmunt. 

17 AtBoinbiy, Luut lohn (nllkrt, Jdth ngi 
ment 

20 At 1 iitehinoiKiIy IIiii Imtan Mungo Paik 
M 1> ildcst v)ii or tlu late Mungo Puk 
J) Attlu Ihcsukiu y (Mn^rv ), I iiuUii lot and 
AdniUnt Milliim fiiihnn ol the 1bl iMiltilion 
ntli ii|iiYuiit N 1 ami only surviving son of 
Mrs(,rihaiu oflimgtowji 
March 7 Vt SeianitH»r< of dioli ri riunlni In 
Miig Lxen ill only out d ty tlu lin Mm Mud, 
liintivt Missiimary it tli it 1 1 u c 
d On board tho I Ion t uupiny ship ( on Ion, 
from ('him Mr Milltiui (.luit s«(ond son ot 


amc 

i \t I dinhiirph, m the < ii kty Mioond year of 
lur igc Mrs Mat} met M 1 inn 

2 ) At IaiuUi !1 iU 1 lumi is I Old Baron Imutli 
11) tlu ((th yi ir of his igi 

— \t ydinburgh, Mi lohn Movis, cutlir, i of 
Icgc Sturt 

-> At llinn Mrs Isr>lx*l Miiiu litc oi Mill 1 
BoyniUc mtlu hist yiarofhcr agi 

27 Vt \bcrdfcn, in the 7 d y<ar of h(i agi, 
Mrs Jtan MiUlicll, rliughtu ol mi liti Alex Mil 
ilull, I II of < olpnt 

— vt FMmluirgli Mr Oliver llowie, Imildc 

I'K U Uallcclun House, PciUishiic, Mibs Marion 


till Jlov (leoigi (.rint Uti iinin uiii Mutiuh 
April H Mine iblai) 1 oi (iron 1 1 I mu s m 
of the late lUv Mr tJnjuliail, minister of Ho » 
keen, liiKs shire 

M ly I Vt the istind oi St \uuint lames 
MH lul. L ] oflklvidiH 
luiK At lin I mess igil 7 1 icuUniiit Mix 

1 11 inr, liU of tlu ^Tth icgitiu ut uul seioiul son 
oi the late lUv John 1 1 iser, inim tci of Kihno 
talk. 


Ik At Cdmburgh, Ol John 1 h mison K V 

^ At tho maiisc of Duiiis rh Kc\ \i dlmni 
htraclMn miiiibter of that )U)iHh in rlu iMth 
year ot his age, andfi.d of hi^. inmibiiv 

— At KihiiDurgh, Mr Jaim K rkwo 1 1 Jiiinor 

•—AtBallancru-fTHousi, Uu Don i Lira Mary 

Murray, aged sixteen, suonl diughtir of the 
llight Hoiu Lord I hbiiik 

•—AtOld UiUI,tieir Mure 1h i (hdioiiiLs} 

18. Thomas Sbemfr, IiU hipm&stcr in Dunbti, 
aged seventy two ye irs 

<— At in t K year of ho ipc, 

Maigiitiei. third daiighltrof Mr f)i\i I UilUint >u, 
late of ^c t iMtoms 1 oit (jiasgow 

^ AtCrlawow.m th * u1 yen of Iua age ,) tiius>, 
tlilrdsonpf Ine laU. M H ita rt Sti u^, nuicliunu 
At robduihi Jam Dividson, M S 
At bt AndrewlSr Mi Isabelli stonnuiith, n 
bet of Mr James Mowat, htc Hutor of tlic ^rain- 
met school these 

— AtMimbledon im ir 1 uu) m, Simucl ( har- 
fWa Sotnervllle Esq M s Vdmbuigh bciond 
s^Oflheltev DrSoniiruil Jedburgh 

i-i-M l^don. Wm. (jprd ni rsi| of ( implxl 
too.* ni tlw stewartry of Kirknidbriglit. 

19. At London, atfhe adiaiiced age of 81, Mr 


sluc 

— \t 1 dmlnireh, MissM irgarct ( nigii young 
(st (I lughtcr of flip I lU John! tmgu (sf|otQu 
bte 

Vtl'orUifuH (ottqi luii !< hnbitrgli m 
the 7..d yt ir ol his u u Di M ilit im I aiipihariioii 
piiysiiiiii 1 ) 1 1 cliiiburi li 

«— \f DartniouUi M»s M ir\ I iimh widoiv o( 
lUnry niincaii, 1<>H| UU Dqmty 1 oinptrolki ol 
the A iv y 

~ At 1 ulykirk, in thi S..d vi i ot Im igi Mrs 
\|nis( iinpixll widow if flu UU Mm ((imp 
Ih 11, of I )\u ciishill* J MI 

— \t I hi 1 ifislmt, Ml ^ Maltmn 

— At Larkyir John Mui/us, ^sq 

3h Ml Alex J( hi of ( onduit Sttu t I >t Ion 

— At I'diDbiitgh, Daniel llaniilto i, h q of 
(TilkiriKkugh 

— At Stand m!» I trieolnshiri, Oitivius (j ihini 
(•ililuisl, i q n distingitislied (iferury ihiiittttr 
at the early ipe of 17 yeirb 

July 1. Vt till iiiinsi of \i wlulK m which |ni 
ribh he had 1 X.L 11 J) yi art minister, the Rev (.torei 
Allan, in the (AjUi yen of bi- age, and 41st ot hu 
ministry 

— M Shri V 'thurv alter a thort illne *» (.corgi 
Bowen F^q Vilmiral oi tlu White 

2 In LuiuUm M ij ir su w irt, son of AiexanJi i 
Stewart, i'sQ ofUuntflild, Lnntrkdiire 

— At iulinbuTy.li Majiw M alter Macgibbnii 
IvU ut the VTth riy^imint, Uded son uvl *t ( u 
di/, m Dixeinlier Ust, Mr Aieh I MoegihtNO 
su^eon in that utv. fifth iiun, uJ tu liti NeiJ 
Maegibbon, i vp Inverary. 

-.•At Wlntlsor, laeut.d'olonp 1 . 1 . W. Beatty. 
(', B. Major in the Hoyal X‘\ibkleer.>< 
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JulsrS. At St AnnsBrwifidinbuightMrTho. 
Shade, SKd And nurtervinan* 

—. At Mayflbld, Mrs vary Lyon AIitoD, wife of 
John May. niq* 

9 AtJeobtiigh, MmUope, ofllo])thowc 
At (jfLenow, lohti (i mbiir, %i tht uii \nt td 
Agcoi l09i Hewmanatix ol (rawfonM>ti 
*ii)d was bom in the y ii 17-0 I nily in lili 1 1 
wosamendiant tieanmn but hi impressed ntu 
htoMojeaty'fl navy, and served on Ixiaid his Ma 
jertyS •lun Eeliw, of guns, and JJ) nun com 
monded b} Captain (a&iHird Aflmunl) lihn 
Flliot, when that rallMt othiir bm^hl *1111 ti]) 
tured the ( rtneh ^ip Le Man s( ii d iH 1)( of 
44 euns. and IZi imii, under tlio ( 011101111(1 of Mi 
Ihurot, on th( 2Sth of Min.h I7tu, ofl flu Kk of 
Man 

4 At Contoqiinnc Mr < Home, stiiior 
writer m I dinbuigh 

— Atenrtownc* tf 1 ikn ikk yt dlU)liter of 

Datld Ftd«(inar, J M| <M ikmn 

~Miit Sarah lorn wib of Mr loncs of the 
Ihiatrtno^al Idnihui^li 

— Atthcmimc tf K Irtmn Ann nife of tiu 
lliv. Mr Iriks Humn nunisUi of thit pin ! 

4AtIdmbni^h tIu fb\ Ios(}h ^la(lntM( 
H P mnnsterd tIu pin hot ( hnoKhi in flu 
(mill ninth ^eu of In !}( ird ivt\ fifth <1 In 
mil 1 ) 

f \tF« T »h Mis BirtKiTi Min 10 igel h” 

— ^t Mu )fi(l I, Mill dmomi toum of h 
ton 

At Pinrith Millmn Kirr > q igcd /•, 
younptst ion of tiu dcuistd (h tries Korr. Lsi^ 
11 ^ of \hl)otrulc 

— At] ondun Mijor Oencral tiu lion Arihui 
At Jeger 

— Ai Aberdien. in tlie SM 1 y(*ar ot her agt, 
Mt 4 \nnMoTihon wkIoh of tiu lat( Ria AIlx 


Mi ims minuter of (liin\ 
i U Vottb AeruuK, Kobort Oluei surgeon 
thtii, aped SO 

— At Puth. Henry I twin I mi ot 1 uistoun 
b AtArdoMi Ml Sptii ol \nlovi<., if;idSH 

— AtXVansHoilh Sums 'Vichd !( lu l«sq 
•—At St ntrnard m rJdii burgh ‘■ir Jhnrv 

It RLbum, Knight, Hoyd Ai Uinuim mil Iki 
tnuUwnUt to his M i|( In 

— AttbreH h Ilf hill il k t diiit^liUr of 
Robertt 110 }ImI] I q (1 Ddsiit 
— At Preston, in 1 fit of ?|x>\k\i tiu fU\ 
lohn IlaiTist 11 IiKumlitnt (iii if( of ( 1 m to h 
iioarPrtston uullitf oiu (t thi niilirsofibL 
fncCirinmm Sthool it tiu litUi pit t 
^ At Ills house Cinimnd, m tr 1 diiibiir^h 
lliituiid Hirnird, J mi 

luh s UI(Khdocliail, Mis^ Cathanm Comp 
iKll 


10 At PitciiUd), Isoat Matt. 1 q imrchrnt 
Dundti 

— At Port S( ton, Agnes (Ink lliv, wift of lohn 
Irsing, I'sq W s 

11 At Bath, Mrs Anni Maeken/u, rdut of 
AliKfliuki MkK(Ii/u,I q M s 

11 U Highiin mil llodusfit, I idy Stirl ii' 
rtlutot tiu liU sir IinusStiihnr otVlnisfull 
Bart 

IJ M Kelso, Mu MJ m relut of ihi late Dr 
lA ilsoi), i oldstitim, iged 7*1 

- \t I dinburgh, Mrs HUtn Cockbuni, wift of 
Mr I lines McikU Miluitor it law 

- AtllirroHgatc John Dal/tll, r»i athoiaU, 
l>onli stuit, 1 (linburgh 

- \t 1 i1rs(oh. (Rptjun \ rathcart, late d (lu 
91st ngimuit 

n MHuifl MrJimpd kirquhar, (oinptiulUr 
of tiu ( ustonis at Ih it |Kiit 

14 \t ieslii Mr huniii Walker, ictd Hfi 

\u Atl'dinbUTgh Mrs (irandisoii Han 

— At £dinbmgli Akx (iiorgi, 1 q wriUr 

~ At Hoiiny Mcku lames Mor|,an. i si] in the 
tith irufhn igi 

lf> \l i rtsMls Plue, 1 tjth W dk (. ipU ( h tries 

11 111, U \ 


JJeaihi 




r' 


E>8< 


Jvly IT At BdSnburgh, Mrs £lix» Uta 

Mth year ot her agi _ ^ ^ 

18, At hik lioube m Pwy, ijm Wght Ilit, 
(harlHO'DoanaU, D f) Unman Qttholu BIi|ni|» 
of tbedioctteofUwrry, at IhcadiiinmtBgeorTo 
IS.Atl'hninLbu (tnuo Jumea Duke of Hn 
but^e, m the wrii yeir of Im 
iff At Aberaoro, Hr llobeii liumv. writer a 
Edinburg* 

yi. At her bouM, BabnuDo Mi s Sarah Welcdi. 

At AVhitenuhea (oltagc, Fli/abcth MUlar, 
wife ot Matthew Porkci 

‘3 At Anndeld Cottiki J w uidt Kdwnd 
KoberUon. Siciitai) to tiu (orninertiil 
Hanking C ompany oi Siotlau, ni the lUiiiLar 
ol his age 

> \t I (btiburgb, dr Ak\ Anderson No 11 
S>uth Hi idgc 

— \1 1 inlilhgoH linuH W itvm Fsq ol 
Undgii LiU 

.4 At Hmihe d ntar Qutinsfurv, Mr Das id 
Shxlut f iimi 

\t I linbiir#! John ( ordjin loiimcr, son 
• f Hu Lit, Ml Hrilxit I oiiiiu r wiiu meiihant. 


IlmoNirMiiit 

i At Haiogill ( 1 tU till Uiglit Hon Jonib, 
ruloMuthiu loiil luknant ol the uum 
ty and loliusbit 11 d tor SioUind IJic 
Nobli I 111 < If I dh's I I IK siul rofMiv, 
sui i( Udt( til I iUiii (t (athntv i hiir 

II ill (ftl i foiii 11 I ( will 1 1 till foitunc that 
I illuuiaieut II I to II] I rl r) I ^fmty Ills 
cdiqieir liow Mr i iiul luv lor I hip lU iio 
uourdik u ui iti 1 tothiirinks aniHillqUi 
lified toU|hokt i hiU mi bcfiUidtheanucnt titk 
heinhiritid llu I irl of (.aithiieu, m iieiy 
l>itiidion m lift uhithci of a pni itr 01 ])ubHc 
nituic d iluifid tl< duties iniuinbcnt u|Km 
hiin widi I firuiiuss md at the sinu 1 1 * siiautv 
ui niiiimr , ivhiih dike Ixioim tiu lobletnm 

III 1 (int)iniin which (luleand him to all lai 1 9 
ofhoeiit) and snurcd to him tlirir estiiniand 
aiiniiilion Hi hkeui i josissid the Hurinetit 
athetioiisothis fnmily indfiiints, whodiplnn, 
witli unfiigncd sorioH tin io&s th() Iiam sus 
tunid iiul Hhuh Hill U long uut siMnl\ frh 
b> the mlnbil tnfsof the (oiinti omi whuh hi 
] c i tf isHiI ohy those(iriiis 111 |iriiat( life 
whokiiiH mot (uitil) hi i iJ uoifh inno 
bkd h> thit 11 nhmss of ihniiUi ind thosr 
C hri ( III MiUie t y hIi ch tl Jb t^ood min Has so 
(II lUlltlS distill],!! stud 

— Mil til, Ann Mam, daughter ol Mr Tio 
Ixil <>],i1mi imichiut there 

I At 1 dinbuigh Mrs Iruuca Hay, wife <t 
Ml i uuphill (liidmr nriter, Pdinbur^ 

Jaldv 111 till pitishol Kirkbetii Humphrey 
1 htliniirc I ( uly KOydisof i],( Henakana 
tiM )f Knit ail I bfluMd to be descended from 
1 higl i( pcit iblc frniily, indue his iharaiter 
inii in ii luih loiifiiiiu I the nunposition IK evi 
llHtcdiari' inhfitLiuiii an unkiioHii ciusc,us a 
|ii\it( old (I, mull uMi il i ini| aqms end was 
onioflhusi ihu buppoitid (fimral Wolfe ahin 
hi iKitMd ho mort u Houiid ut i«iu(b i 

— At I dmouth aftiialong indihiinlul ilbuss, 
U 1 1 hiliin t )( U N 

— Vtllunsi luut Adamson, widow of JcAii 
( uiric < iitir qk I 10 

— \tc ouukI House, in the 8>(f year of lu** 
igi Dun in DarrcKh l^q ofCfOuriuk 

— At his sc it in staflordshirt, Wdliim bheii- 
herd Kuuicibky. 1 s(] M P for NeweMtle-imckr 
1 ym 

— At Paris Mr Nichol is (hry. formerly mer 
(bant in M usuUes md who hvf acquired a Urge 
foitum by (rnmiirii i s]ieiuUtions Mr (lai\ 
was brother to th( pristnt t^ueen of Sweden and 
to M idime losinh Honipirti He ciaistaBtly u 
tused till title lioiioun, and ap] ninlmeDto tKat 
hid lu (n ofii n I to him 

Of flu mUow teiir < n Kurd his Majesty*!hhip 
Bann, oft the lotst (f Urii 1 aged 19, Mr Henry 
Roxburgh, hon oi the 1 ite Dr Koxburgh 
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TKILMS. tie, 

October 

10- Rivci Tweed closes. 
11. Old Michaelmas. 


Co Corvr£ponlicnt9. 

Tnoucii greatly in arrears with our mmiorous Corrcs|>on(ients, vre arc still coin- 
pelted to solicit llu'jr indulgence foi aiiothcr month. *’ 

The Article on Carratcosii's Memoirs, and the Neapolitan Revolution, will ap[)eat 
in our next NumlK'r. 

We are rciiuestcih hy the Author of tlic PajK-r in our present Number, on Mr 
Allan's IhVuiro of John Knox lecturing Queen Mary, to state, that an Engraving of 
it ipfly Ih; H|imiily expected from ilie masterly burin of Rurnkt. This ingenious 
Artist is at present in Munich, engraving Wilku:’s picture of Itpading the 
in the possc.ssiun of that liberal patron of the Arts, the King of Ravaria ; hut, on his 
return to this country', (which will be ere long,) he is to U'lid his whole genius to give 
to the public a M'ork u hich may deserve to be placed among the choicest specimens of 
the English School of Engraving. Our readers may also expect, in our ncit, a few 
remarks on the work on which Alj.ak is presently engaged,-.Lindsay compelling 
Queen Mary to sign her Abdication in Lochleven Castle. 

In answer to X. Y-, who demands W'hy we have not in*5ertcd his Article, after hav¬ 
ing expressed a favourable opinion of it, we beg leave to quote an extract of a letter 
we lately received from a Brother Editor, w-lio npjiears to be situated exactly as we 
are with X. Y.:—“ Have you ever been in the situation to think well of an Article 
in MS. and find much of that vanish in types ? Such is my present predicament, with 
Mr — —'s Article. It does not, though still a good Article, turn out to be what the 
tirst perusal promised. 1 account for this phenomenon thus : Some have a smooth 
and s})eduus style, which bears you away with its stream, and you resign yourself to 
the motion, without thinking of stopping to examine every stone, llower, or edifice, 
as you glide along. Hcncc the whole looks like enchantment. The vertigo of the 
Ijrain throws a sort of mist or |>cnumbra abnut the mind, that obtcurcs the judg¬ 
ment's eye, and flings its deceptive mantle over a thousand faults. Rut when you 
resolutely come to an anchor, and detehnine to act no longer the tcvcut^ bat the 
surveyor and examinator—how the scene changes—how the valley and the vision— 
the bridge—the possengm—the broken archek—all pass away, and leave ‘ nothing 
but sheep and oxen grazing in the valley of Bagdat' 
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01 ( 01 NTON. 


MINIS'! eh 


TiiKHi arc fVw individual' , hovv- 
ov<*r liinilfd (Ik^ of llicir ao- 

fi(U)s, liiav not an 

oh}r{'t ot’ infoi'ist, ulicii they art* 
fairly and tnilv drlinoated. If a 
man has liccn ijy N .tutv with 

talent or abilities ■ Ideh have htvn 
obscured by indoleiuv, we ii>rty ^ a n 
from it the duty (»f rxcrtifui; : he 
has been actively and uscftdl; b( ne> 
volcnt, tlie good may profit by his 
example. • 

'J'hc Rev. .John Fh inin^, the sub¬ 
ject of the present im moir, was born 
on thi* .'Slst of August I at the 
farm-house of ( ‘raigs, in the parish of 
iiathgate,AVest Liultian. Hi.s father 
was an industrious facmei, who, to 
Ins paternal proptrly ( f (/’raigs, add- 
4‘d another farm in tin* same Tiarish, 
called Torbane: lie died while Mr 
Fleming was a boy, and left him the 
owner of these two farms, which, at 
that periodj though now very much 
increased in valiie^ })roduced a ytarly 
rt^nt of little more than fifty iNUinds 
.sterling. 1'he motlier of Mr f*lern- 
ing, who appeals to have been a per¬ 
son of great merit, was left a widow, 
wltli another son and daughter; ami 
on this limited income, she not only 
educated her family respectably, but 
added to the ccmmon-stock by her 
own industry. 

Mr Fleming commenced his edu¬ 
cation at the parisli school of Bath¬ 
gate. In his fourteenth year, be en¬ 
tered the University of Edinburgh. 
JlCTe he gave early promise of lie- 
coming an excellent Latin scholar; 

voi. \iri. 


be also made cousidenddi* ]i:ogresstn 
the (inck language, which lu‘ 4‘OU- 
timnd to cultivate dining the rest of 
his life, liy the reading of I lamer and 
(lie tilreek Testament; but tlio Latin 
classics, ami the philosophy of an¬ 
cient Rome, were the favourite oh- 
Ject.s of his study. 

Having been originally dcstinc4i 
for tile clerical cfliie, on the comple¬ 
tion of the prescribed course of study 
at the University, he was licensed ti> 
preach by the Presbytery of Linlith- 
gow. 

By tile early decease of bis father, 
the management of th('small proiier- 
ty to wliich he succt'edrd devolved 
upon him; and not having any imme¬ 
diate vitw to preferment in tlie church, 
he tunM*d his attention, in a great 
degree, to the improvement of his 
paternal estate. 11 is natural sagaci¬ 
ty, and supi'rior education, soon led 
liim to perceive that the state of 
agriculture in his native parish was 
capable of great improvement; and 
he lost no time in making himself 
acquainted with the best inodeu of 
draining, and enclosing,and the other 
farming oju'rations, which of late; 
years have added so much to the 
wealth and resources of the country. 
At this period, he often guided the 
plough, worked with his own hand 
in the labours of agriculture, and de¬ 
voted liiinself with great enthusiasm 
to tlie cultivation of this primitive 
science: and at a later pcrii^ of life, 
it was his constant maxim, that to 
make two blades of grass, or corn, 

Kk 
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spring up, where one only had for¬ 
merly grown, was conferring a solid 
benefit on the community. 

The success of his farming opera¬ 
tions soon induced Ins neighbours, 
in defiance of their ^x euliar preju¬ 
dices, loailopthisimprovementH, and 
attracted also the atfontion of the 
great landholders of tlie county. At 
this time^ and in the midst of those 
occupations, he was the friend and 
patron of merit, so far as his limited 

S >rtunities periniited, and was 
ed up to ns a sound adviser, in 
those cases of difficulty or distress 
whicli occurred among the poor a- 
round him, or within the sjihcie of 
his influence. lie was also frequenl- 
Iv refen-ed to as an arbit(*r in the 
uisputCB which occurred among his 
neighbours, in ibeir domestic as 
well as tliL’ir agricultural concerns; 
and from tlie solid judgment and be¬ 
nevolence of luH cbaraettT, with his 
knowledge of ruial atiairs, he was 
well qualified for the discharge of 
this duty. 

Ten or twelve years of Mr Fle¬ 
ming’s life were passed in this ob¬ 
scure, though useful manner; and 
this interval aftbrded him, also, tliut 
leisure for reading and reflect ion, 
which were afterwards so conspi¬ 
cuous in the acquirenieuts of liis 
mind. Now, Iiowcver, a new occu¬ 
pation opened to him, wliicli pio- 
mised more lucrative cmpioynicnf 
than that of tb(‘ Mere cultivator of 
liis paternal acii‘s. About the year 
1786, he became factor for N\il, Earl 
of lloseberry, and his residence was 
transferred to that nobleman's estate 
of Barnbougle, near (^ueeusferry. 
There he spent some years, and had 
the opportunity, under his l^ordshiji’s 
tuition, of acquiring inucli know¬ 
ledge of the world and of actual bu¬ 
siness, l>oing employed alternately as 
farmer, merchant, accountant, or 
lawyer, as the case rcquiretl. This 
trust he executed with groat judg¬ 
ment and fldelity. and in the course* 
of it, he had many o])portunities of 
bringing forward deserving num as 
farmers or oversci'is, greatly to the 
licnefit both of the proprietors and 
the country. 

His situation in life was now, how¬ 
ever, to be more permanently fixed ; 
for in the year l7Hi) he was present¬ 
ed by the Earl of llosebeny to the 


church of Primrose, or Cairnton, in 
the Presbytery of Dalkeith, situated 
about ten miles south of Eclinhurgh, 
where he officiated as pastor for n 
period of fif teen years. 

In the discharge of his ministerial 
duties, ^Ir Fleming was distinguish¬ 
ed by exemplary diligence; and bis 
interest for the welfare of his ])ari.^li- 
ioiicrs W’as not cxelusively eoiifinu! 
to tlu’ir sj»iritual concerns, but ex¬ 
tended also to their worblly nmifori 

V 

and juosperily. Iji this respect tin 
Scottish rk'jgyarc pre-eminent, am* 
cannot be too much comineiideth 
They have the advantage of liolding 
a rank liighly respectable in the so¬ 
ciety of wliuli they are ineinhers, 
with the riiie addition of not being 
too far removed from the mkldlc and 
lower ranks. To prevmt their being 
useful to bolli, by ibeir advice (*r 
assistance, in the <'oininoii affaii:. *i( 
life. Mr Fleming, tluTLlbie. did 
not hesitate to iip])Iy his txuns!\e 
knowledge to the discharge of lUiv 
duty whiob he believed came within 
the compasa pf his pastoral oflue. 
lu this view of his duty, as a minis¬ 
ter, much of his time was occupied 
in jiroviding for the comforts and nc- 
eessitics ol hi^ pansliioners; in diffi¬ 
culty, he afloi^led lliem advice,—in 
distress, coiiiiuu,—in want, pcciim- 
ary assistance; nor did he think it 
unsuitablt' to his character, to |}oiiit 
out to the unskilful and iinjuovi- 
dent the lust iinules of improving 
and enjoying the caruing^ of then 
industry. 

liis terinons, for several years aftei 
his setlieiiu'nt at Primrose, wen- 
written and composed with much 
care, and display great vigour of 
mind, and powers of illustration, 
which, under favourable circum- 
staiiccR, might have been polislied to 
excellence. But being destined to 
instruct plain peojile in a country 
]iurisb, he soon perceived that such 
sermons were not fitted to produce 
their full elU ct upon his audience. 
His ambition was to be useful, rather 
than admired, and therefore ho stu¬ 
died to pn'pare such discourses as the 
most illiterate might understand; 
and, latterly, seldom wrote them out. 
He did not, at any lime, make a 
practice of reading his'sermons in the 
pulpit, ^vhich, indeed, his extreme 
shortness of si^ht would have reu- 
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tlonvl vt ry incoiivenictit; he thought 
a short outline hotter for his purpose; 
anil having adjusted the heads, he 
]>rea(‘)nid from careful meditation, 
iiiaktiig the siin]dicity of the gos|icl 
]ns lo'i.lfl, (Jonsciuusof the sanctity 
lit ill;- message which he delivered, he 
sfiidhtiisly avoided every thing mean 
or eollotpiial by which it might he 
(K’lrradrd. His delivery was not re- 
jiiipKiihh’ (or grace or elegance, but 
iiierc was in every sermon so inuch^ 
Miund sense and gcmiine piety, that 
they never failed to coininund atten¬ 
tion ; and some were highly valued for 
their jiiHt observation and reasoning; 
juirlicuhirly one on this text, Scek^ 
that 1 /c waif r.t’CL'/ 1o the of 

Ihfi Churvh *,** which lu; preached 
It tlu' induction of Mr Kellock of 
t richton, and wliich, when deliver- 
■il on other occasions, was greatly 
.'dmired. Among the English di- 
Miiift, lu* jjavticularly admired the 
writings of Jlarrow, Tillothun, and 
lloaclley ; anioiig our own, those of 
( hiirtcrs had uiucli of bis cstqcm ; 
and, as philoso'phical divines, Ihitler 
and J'rici- were his favanrites. As an 
autlior, he was extremely fastidious, 
being well aware that no published 
work can succeed unless of the first 
excellence. The onl? composition 
of his, to which publicity has been 
given, is the Accouni et the Parish of 
Cairnton, printed in the Statistical 
\cc;Hint of Scotland, sind often quo¬ 
ted with approhatun*, f<M' its enlight¬ 
ened and solid reinav'rs'l. 

\n one cntertaiiud a higher va¬ 
lue, or a more ardent love, for civil 
ami religious liberty, than Mr Fle¬ 
ming. llu jneuLioncil to some of 
his intimate friends, that he felt, this 
disposition strongly from liis earliest 
i ccollection ; and lie believed that it 
w.is cherished, in a great degree, 
Iroin hear jug, in his infancy, that 
his greal-grandlatluT had suffered 
death as a (-ovenaiiter, under the 
arbitrary reign of the Stuarts X* This 
feeling encreased with his years, and 
inspired him with a hatred of arbi¬ 


trary power, which lie never failed 
to reprobate, on every occasion wliere 
he saw the sliglitest desire to stretch 
the law, at the cxpcucc of justice or 
humanity. 

M'hile Mr Fleming resided at 
Primrose, that remarkable event, the 
French Revolution, was too intimate¬ 
ly coinu'ctod with the principles 
which he had imbibed, not to excite 
in him the deepest interest; and 
when, by the Constitution wliicli tlie 
King accepted in 17S9, the French 
nation seemed likely to enjoy a por¬ 
tion of rational liberty, he heartily 
rejoiced in it; but was indeed mor¬ 
tified that they liad not wisdom to 
retain that Constitution, and shock¬ 
ed at the exccsse.s committed by the 
anarchisis during the rc’gn of terror* 
He did not, however, think that just 
notions of human liberty were to be 
dcK])iscd, because bad men had em¬ 
barked in the cause, any more tliaii 
he was of opinion that our religion 
was to be considered as coiitaniina- 
ttd, because it had heiii for .ages 
defiled by the impurities of super¬ 
stition. He maintained, also, that 
(■rcat Hritain had no right to inter¬ 
fere in settling the French (jovern- 
inent, and that the destructive war 
in which she afterwards engaged 
on that account, might have been 
avoidei!. 'i'he local politics of Scot¬ 
land were at that ]»eriod so virulent, 
and parties so much ilivided, that 
those who thought differently on 
tliese snhjcds, did not hesitate to 
brand him as an enemy to liis coun¬ 
try. I'hose, howcMT, who knew Mr 
Fieming's genuine worth, and that 
ho differed uith tlicui purely upon 
jirinciple, continued tlieir friendship, 
and ni'V'cr ceased to cultivate his ac¬ 
quaintance. 

About 1793, when jiolitical feel¬ 
ing was at its height, and Muir, 
Margarot, and others, were trans¬ 
ported for the crime of sedition, un¬ 
der sentences of t!ic High Court of 
Jasticiary, Mr #leming*s friends were 
not, for some time, witliout anxiety 


• 1 Cor. xiv. 12. 

On Pre[)aration for Death : u Sermon preached at Colintort on the 2d February, 
iH'ing the fin;L Saliliath after the intorment of the Rev. .lohn Fleming, late Ministet 
of that parish ; with a .^liort Moinuir of the deceased. By D. Scot, M-D* Minister 
of rorstorpliine. Ediiil>urgh, 

X While in health, Mt Fionitiig used to give an annual dinner to his most intimate 
friends, In honour of hU vuicestor. 
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on bis account, tboup.b be bad cer¬ 
tainly never attended any of tbe so- 
v\mes or meetings which were held 
at that period; but as the free exprt s- 
sion of liberal opinions could not be 
characterised as criuiinuh he vas 
never on that account niailc* die ob¬ 
ject of any hostile measure. 

Mt Fleming was, in IHOi, trans¬ 
lated to the Parish of Col in ton, 
within foixr miles of Edinliurgb, on 
the unsolicited presentation of the 
Earl of Lauderdale, tlic patron. This 
arrangement appears to have born 
communicati'd by bis Ltwdslnp to 
Mr Fleming, through the medium 
of a inntiial friend, previous to the 
death of Dr W'alkcr, the then in¬ 
cumbent. A co])y of Mr I''leining*s 
letter to tlu' Nohlc' Karl, on ibis oc¬ 
casion, has been preservc'd, and Us 
insertion iiere may not hi' deemed 
unsuitable. 


rnmrosf, Ihr, 20, 1^02. 

“ MY l.OHI), 

“ Our very excellent IWcmkI, Mr Gih^rai. 
has sent me your 1ir>rilsliip’R letter to him, 
dated 2()tli of Inst inonlli. The quuinf- 
ncss of compliment is suited to the clin- 
racter and intercourse of only mu n and 
frivolous men. Kor this riMson, the pa¬ 
rade of xcrhal gratitude shall, on the pn - 
senl occasioiK be forborne. Tt is, howc v ir, 
a fact loo iihvious to e.scn)JC notice, th.it 
the unaoliciled and sjioniancous offer u hirh 
your l.ordshi)) has lu'cii ]))eased to in.iLc 
inr, furnishes a I'rooi that there reinaiuo. 
even ainnu'T the Peers of Scotland, on< 
whose liberal and diMiUeresU'd mind rou- 
sillers an uniform adherence to those prin¬ 
ciples and measures ^\hirli «re fa\ouraI)le 
to the ]il)ert^ and happiness of mankiiui. 
though unsupported by an\ other claim, 
as deserving jiatronage and cnconrage- 
nicnt. Pennit me to assure your Lord¬ 
ship of another fact,—tliat the s.ilisfaclion 
of mind arising from reflection on 
conduct, and which has greatly overba¬ 
lanced every inconvenience which llu* 
I'lnpcr of the times may have occasioned, 
has been heightened by this testimony of 
your Lordship’s .approh^ion, and timtit is 
one of the few things 1*which thiseflfoct 
could have boon pioduced. 

Whether yiuii Lurdshijfs generous 
intention shall ever lie realiM-d, like every 
future cvi‘nt< depends upon contingencies, 
many of which are beyond the reach oi 
human foref:ight or controul. But what- 
ever may be tlie event, I iiust the kind¬ 
ness .iml geiicmsity of youi I.ordship’s in- 
frriijHii shall always be sufficient to keep 


in my mind a,just sense of the* obligation, 
and lead to an iiulcpendenrc and pnqirie- 
ly of conduct which will shew that \our 
Lordship’s favour has not been entirely 
misplaced.” 

Mr Fleming had previously to thi-^ 
licen offered two other livings in tin* 
churcli, which he did not aecepl. 
We have reason to believe, that ai 
first he was not very eordinlly ve- 
ecived by his parishioners at ( olm- 
ton ; but the real worth of his ehar- 
aeUr was suon discovered, and during 
the remainder of liis life, he enjoytd 
tlieir full regard and esteem. Ife 
thought that he coulfl never serve 
God better than when doing good to 
men, and eontinued to make himself 
useful to his parishioners as a friend 
and adviser in their secular affairs, 
as well as in religion and nioralitv- 
Ecing a scliolar liy education and 
taste, and a man of busiiu ss by ha¬ 
bit, he was a Ht companion ior men 
ill all ranks of life ; and from the na¬ 
tural frankness of his dispositiou, liis 
society continued to he much courted, 
lie was often consulte d by gentlemen 
for liis opinion on the value of land, 
and was frequently taken to distant 
jiarts of the country for this pur- 
])ose, without, however, neglecting 
the duties uf* liis charge. He was 
particularly strict in keeping up pub¬ 
lic worship in his church, and was 
seldom air etit on the Babbatli. 'I'lie 
keenness and iiitemjicrate zeal ahoni 
iriih'K which < ''fen aj-jicarcd in ee- 
elcMastical courts, induced him, in a 
giv'.tl measuie. to absent himself; foi 
ir was his ^ettied opinion, that the 
Ministers of itligion, by servility to 
the rich and great, and by making 
themselves the tools of political fac¬ 
tion, degrade their office and their 
characters in the estimation of then 
docks, and consequently diminish llu 
extent of iheir own usefulness. 

In his new charge at ( oliiiton, Mr 
I'deining continued to indulge his 
taste lot flcgiint literature; and while 
in vigorous health, he ofteu devoted 
eight or nine hours in the day to 
study. 11 is desire of knowledge was 
insatiable aiul his reading unwearied 
to tile hist. 1 Ic understock Latin and 
French teiuiirkiibly well ;andson)eol 
tlic best autliors in these languages, as 
well as tile classical WTiters of our 
own, wt re the constant coinpaniona oi 
liis leisure hours. In Fiendi litera- 
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Jl/./n.#// liftin' luti Jit 

tar.’, \« U*>I, Ft’iu'lou, 1 a* Sage, Ko- 
1 iu'laa(.uil*l,( whose nioval maxims he 
((Hisumtiy \)erusO(l,)Kayiial,andSay, 
were his iavouritc writers; Cicero, 
Horace, Lucan, andparticu* 

(ally .Luenal, the greatest part of 
ulios.- -.aiiios he had completely by 
I. u.nong the Latins, lu our own' 

.it(liitiiie, lie put a high value on 
. 111 - v^orks of Adam Smith and Sa- 
.inhiisoi); and SiiakeBpcare, Ad- 
iiisoji, ro]>e, ('rahhe, and Campbell, 
wt‘rc Ills lVei|ueiu eianpanioiis. 

In tile beginning of tlicyi ar Isis, 
lie suffered by a stroke of tlie jialsy, 
whieb v(Ty much debilitntodbini,aiui 
was, indeed, the cause of his death ; 
for although he lived nearly five years 
afterwards, he never recovered com¬ 
plete health, either of body or mind, 
in this eotidition, lie once attempted 
m address the congregation at the 
iinu of lilt- S.icrament, but was un¬ 
able to proceed; he continued, how'- 
e\ei, lo jierfonn the offices of iiiar- 
riage and baptism until about a year 
befoR bis dcaih, when he found it 
necessary to de.'.ist, even fr<»m the 
exertion retpiircd on these occasions, 
liut his mind was still snHiciently 
collected Lo be much affected by find¬ 
ing that he was now altogether use¬ 
less in the discharge ^if his ministe¬ 
rial duties ; to tlie last, however, it 
remained perfectly souiu!. although 
his power of expressifui by words be- 
eaiuc gradually less: hut the same 
hL-iicvoleiiccof disposifion winch cha- 
} ictcrised him in licalth, never de- 
'icrtcd liitn, as was manifest lo lus 
friends, by Ills a[»pi‘iir.iiice, wlun lu 
could no longer aiticulate- lie died 
of ]nire exhaustion, with hardly any 
.vl niggle, on the 2;kl of January JH2;{, 
ni the seventy-third year of his agi*, 
and was, by his own desire, hurii-d 
ni the family sepuklirc at Bathgate. 

Air Fleming indicated strongly, 
by Ins ap}K'uraricc, the ideas which 
aitueh to Ins character; he was in¬ 
different about <lrcss, excepting as 
to cleanliiu ss, and used no more of 
the clerical habit than a black coat 
on Sunday, and the (ieiieva band 
when in the pulpit. Vet, notwith¬ 
standing the plainness, and even oc¬ 
casional negligence of lus dress, his 

• At the de‘'irc of some fiieniN, lie ..it 
ago. It ia in the ])0.ssca.sion WartI’* 

eicciHcd from it, by Mr Youn-; of l.oiulen. 


John Flcmtuir* 

appearance and |iersondl manueix 
were free from vulgarity, and always 
bespoke the man of education 
rcfineineiU of mind. .Vm/i/rj' 
dttiiit was his motto, and cNtonded 
from his person to the frugality of 
his domestic arrangemcnls. 

But Jiowever frugal he might be 
ill liis own pcenniary disbursements, 
lie Avas nobly generous on proper oc¬ 
casions, and, by liis judicious econo¬ 
my, was enabled to give more assist¬ 
ance to others, by lending money, 
sometimes to lus great loss, than any 
other man in the same rank of life. 
He attached much importance to the 
science of political economy, not from 
any selfish or party motive, but from 
ii pure and honest regard to the in¬ 
terests of his fellow men. He was 
wvll vi-rsed in tins science, and con- 
siilered the study of it of so much 
iinportanee to mankind, that he made 
an eveiitua] bequest of a eoiisider- 
able pari of his fortune, foi stahlish 
])rofessorships for teaching it, in the 
Colleges of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

The education of youth was also 
a favourite olijeet with him, and In* 
left a legacy for keeping a ceriain 
miinbcr of frcc-scholars in the paro- 
cliidl-schuol o^' Colintou ; bequeath¬ 
ing, also, tolhc parish-library the re¬ 
mainder of his valuable collection of 
hooks, after his particular friends had 
each selected a hook as a token of re- 
mombrancc. He died unmarried. In 
ids jiersoii he was bulky, rather than 
muscular; his features were large, 
and strongly niarkid "^; and his coun- 
teiianei', rspeeially when any friend 
addresseil him, indicated at once the 
sense and beneMiiniee of the indi¬ 
vidual. His rnaniu-r in private socie¬ 
ty, though plain, was manly and en¬ 
gaging^ ; he knew what was due tv 
others as well as to himself, and nei- 
tlier conceded nor demanded more. 
He enjoyed an equanimity of tem- 
]>er, and a flow of good spirits, wdiicli 
rendered him at all Uiiies social and 
cheerful. 

His character, in two particulars, 
was well cX]ireKsed in his own words, 
—that he was a I'rcshyterian in his 
religion, and a llepublican in his 
politics. He thought with Milton, 

is pictuu* to Watson, about ten yrur* 

, E'>i ]. •Hid a good cngni\in/ lias been 
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that the trappings of a monarchy were 
sufficient to set up an ordinary com- 
iD|||wcalth ; a sentiment to which he 
was'fbnd of recurring, and which was 
frequently the occasion of a good-hu¬ 
moured banter among his friends. 
But while his afiection to the Pres¬ 
byterian Church was not of an ex¬ 
clusive or bigotctl description, so 
hU republican principles w*erc not 
adapted from passion, or a restless 
Mpatience of superiors, hut on a 
conviction of their truth and utili¬ 
ty^ and because be thought that 
toie fonn of Ciovemincnt was best 


LSept. 

adapted to the general welfare, and 
gave a freer «co])e to the exertions of 
merit. He entertained a high vene¬ 
ration for the characters of Wash¬ 
ington and Fox. lie thought, truly, 
that the fame which the former hacl 
acquired, as the founder of the indc- 
'pendence and freedom of America, 
was far greater than the laurels 
which accompany the mere victories 
of a successful General, lie rever¬ 
ed the memory of the latter, as tlie 
universal friend of humanity, and 
the firm and fearless champion of 
British Liberty. 


THE FIRST FIVi: HOOKS OV LIVY 6 HISTORY, WITH AXVOTATIONS, BY 


nu joiiK 

Wk owe an njmlogy to our readers 
for not haviiig I'mljraced an earlier 
opportunity of introdutung this va¬ 
luable little volume to their acquain¬ 
tance. It is, in our opinion, nut 
only the best protluction of the dis¬ 
tinguished scholar w'liosc name it 
bears, hut one of the most im])ortanl 
contributions to the sciena' of gene¬ 
ral ^aniinar which the public have 
yet had to acknowledge. 

Notwithstanding ilii' very consi¬ 
derable celebrity which the publica¬ 
tions of this venerable editor have 
attained, both in his own country 
and abroad, it is jicrhaps question- 
ablc whether his merits are in general 
very correctly appi cciateil by those 
who are nicrcly familiar with t!ie 
title-pages in whicl] Ins name occurs. 
If wc may judge, at least, from the 
manner in which wc have freijuently 
heard his labours discoursed of, even 
by scholars who suppose themselves 
to be pretty intimately conversant 
with what he has given to the world, 
we should be inclined to suspect that 
his reputation, with the great mass 
of the literary public, is rather too 
much that of a mere man of erudi¬ 
tion, and that his higher cxcellendrs, 
as a most acute and original investi¬ 
gator of the philosophy of human 
sprach, have not by any means ob¬ 
tained tiic notice to which they are 
entitled. This may have arisen from 
a combination of catises. The study 
of general grammar, in the first 
place, important and interesting as 
the science is, basQeytn*, unfortunate¬ 
ly, been a very object of at- 
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tention ; and tlic disrepute into wbieli 
it has fallen, owing principally, in 
all likelihood, to the flagrant inioiii- 
pcteiicy of most of the few who biive 
hitherto attempted its cultivaiio?*, 
necessarily operates very unfavour¬ 
ably to the success even of him who 
leeommcnds and leads the way to a 
mure rational method of pursuing it. 
Then, again, the imprctcnding form 
of most of Dr Hunters publications 
is not very much calculated to attract 
the regard of^hose who have the 
most influential voice among the 
vuih’crs of jiiv/r. Almost every thing 
he has printed has been sent into the 
world in the sIiajH* cither of a pre¬ 
face ill the beginning, or a few no- 
fnliv at the end of a school-book—a 
guise hi whieli, it must be confessed, 
J*ljilosopliy lias not very frequently 
chosen to present herself, and in 
which literar}' men may be therefore 
excused for not being very apt to 
look for her. If to aU tliis we add 
the further consideration of tire com- 
])arative)y-retired situation and li¬ 
mited up{K>rtunitie8 of disjilay to 
which it has pleased this gifted in¬ 
dividual to confine himself, during 
Ills long .iiid useful life, we shall 
sufficiently understand how it may 
have happeiu’d that, extensive, idtet 
all, as his nqiutation undoubt^y.M, 
the full amount and real nature of 
his merits should only be correedy 
a]iprehended by those who have en¬ 
joyed the inestiniahle advantage oi 
listening to his viva voce instructiona 
in that Ihnvcrsity of iribidi, ridi as 
it has been, and s|iU in many 
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|iroiVssors of leanihi;^ ami ability, it 
<’aii be no oflence to any body to 
say, that he has been, for many 
years, the most distinguished orna- 
inerif. 

'J'he students of this University 
hav<’, imiced, for almost half a cen- . 
l!iry, been singularly fortunate in 
tiiiding tlieinselves in the midst of a 
scIktoI of ideas, wdien they had a 
right to i‘X]>e(’t only a school of 
words- Or rather, to speak more 
aeruraU’ly, tlie science of words, ns 
It has been tauglit by Ur Hunter, 
lias been made to comprehend the 
science of ideas. And iliis is the 
grand difference which distinguishes 
his views from tliose of ordinary 
grammarians. Nothing can be more 
ridicnhnisly imphilosopliic al tlian the 
way in whicli languages are com¬ 
monly taught. In every other sei- 
t'luv. as far as we know, it has been 
usual I'or even the most slovenly in¬ 
structors to acknowledge the exist¬ 
ence of something like general princi¬ 
ple ; or, in other words, to erideavoin, 
whenever they are abie^ to shew a 
fouiulatiun and u reason for the doe- 
trines they inculcate, in some one or 
other of those sim])lt! and compre¬ 
hensive tniths, which, because they 
stand fixed as the ultii^ate barriers of 
human inquiry, have been, in popu- 
laf language, Ueuoiniiialed the IjOWs 
ot Nature. But your 'rt'aeher of 
(ireek or Latin has nothing t<» do 
with the dominion of general ]>rin- 
eiples. He holds himself and his 
science to beindejiendent of tlie laws 
of Nature ; and as I’or giving a reas(»n 
for any one of his assertions, w hy, 
he would just as soon think of ae- 
coinjianying it by a passport from one 
(jf the Secretaries of Stall*. 1 Lis laws 
of Nature are the rules of the liudi- 
meats; his reason the ifm dhif of 
the Dictionary, 'rhe grammarians 
and the lexicographers are indeed ai 
once his counsellors, and liis high 
priests, and his gods; his faculties 
are in their keeping, his faith is of 
their making, his words are of their 
iuspiritig; he consults them in his 
dimCttlties, he listens to them in his 
igitM^ancc, he prays to them in his 
distress; and whether it bo a sentence 
whieli he cannot translate, or a ])hrase. 
ology which he cannot construe, or 
an impracticable vocalile wllicb lie 
cannot^ut or squeeze into tlie U giti- 


mate length and thickness of a part 
of speech, they are ever at his elbow 
with a figure of rhetoric, or a po^i- 
cal licence, or a convenient quoad or 
xecT«, at the least, to cut, if it cannot 
untie, the Chirdian knot of his per¬ 
plexity. This is not Dr Hunters 
method of managing the matter. 
AVitli him, the study of language is 
just ns much an intdlectuolexercisi', 
as the study of inathcmatics; 
he would no more think of layilig 
down any grainmatical dogma upon 
the authority of Priscian, than he 
would of calling upon you to assent 
to die forty-seventh proposition of 
Euclid's first book upon the authority 
of Pythagoras. His ])luIosophy is 
emphatically the pliilosophy of com-* 
mon sense, fie regards langtuige as 
being, what it unquebdonaUy is in 
all material respects, the creation 
of tlie ihuinan mind ; that is to say, 
as df'ri ving every thing peculiar about 
its form and structure, i’roin ihofie 
natural habits and tendencies by 
which the human beings in whose 
lips it lias lived from its birth, have 
at all times been possessed and ac¬ 
tuated. 'fhere is no diticrence in 
this respect between language and 
any otlier human production. OF 
the accidents by which it is charac¬ 
terized, some, certainly, may have 
resulted from notions or feelings 
which, although once popular, are 
now forgotten or exploded, and many 
may be the offspring of views, the 
I’avouriics oi' a former age, which 
appear to us, in our revolutionized 
state of Kociety, not a little capri¬ 
cious or fantastic; hut none of theiu 
are without a parentage, and a legiti¬ 
mate one too, in (*illier the wisdom 
or the folly of our cotninou naturc- 
And it is in tracing and detecting 
this parentage, in pursuing language, 
as it were, along its fieqdexing wiiul- 
iiigs, and ascertaining the liidiUn 
fountains of this mighty Nile, that 
the unrivalleil sagacity and ingenui¬ 
ty of this eminent Professor are 
seen at their most brilliant, and 
apparently their i'avouritc exercise. 
Not by any means that this is Uie 
only object upon wbicb he is wont 
to expend his great knowledge, both 
of language and of human nature ; 
for his every-day prelections, as well 
as the editions cf ancient authors he 
has giv(*u to the Itorkl, abouiul witli 
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original and most valuable illustra- 
tionsoi' cliissicul difHcultics^ convened, 
gdMietiuii's in the shape of an amend¬ 
ed translation, soinctimes of a new 
punctuation, not less serviceable in 
removing the obscurity of a inisiutcr- 
preted or corrupted text. But this 
ability in the resolution of verbal nr 
phraseological intricacies, is, in Dr 
lluntCT, generally aided. in a very re¬ 
markable degree, by that other s])e- 
<des of talent of whicii we hfive been 
Making ; and his proposed eincnda- 
tmns, when not the direct result of his 
'own peculiar principles, on the sub¬ 
ject of grammar, arc almost always 
such as would have suggested them¬ 
selves only to an intdicet which the 
habitual study of those principles had 
disciplined and invigorated. It is for 
this reason that we would regard the 
sound ntid penetrating logic with 
which every tiling he has written is 
animated, as still more valuable even 
than his erudition ; just as wc would 
rate thoughts above words, and a 
strong and profound uiulerstauding 
above the most extraordinary poivers 
of memory or application. 

The annotutiuns before us, as we 
have already stated, are eminently 
rich in the sort of discussion to which 
we allude. \Ve regret exceedingly 
that the limits to wliicli notices of 
this nature are necessarily confined 
in publications like ours, will not ])er- 
mit us to be nearly so liberal in our 
quotations, as, for the sake of our 
dassicalreaders, we could have wish¬ 
ed to be; but we are sure we shall 
have their thanks for being, on thi.s 
occasion, rather more sparing than 
usual of our own remarks, in order 
to be able to devote a considerahU' 
portion of the 8[)acc we can a Hunt, 
to> at least, one very intercstitig s]ie- 
ciincii of tlie venerable Doctor's spe¬ 
culations. Passing over, then, with 
considerable reluctance, the note on 
the expression Duobus, Aeneae 
Antcnoriquc,’* in Lib. I. cap. i., in 
which the learned aiitlior, after de¬ 
fending the Dative reading with 
great logical acumen, concludes with 
a very neat illustration of the mean¬ 
ing of the words Servus, Servo, and 
Servio, w^e proceed to extract the fol¬ 
lowing elegant and instructive dis¬ 
quisition : 

4, VJI. 1. Dextrh lla Citlca iitftii / 
Theitiisiipprehon^ionfl that prevail ^\ith 


re<<j)ect to the tomi of e(m.structh)U calluf 
the Afjlaiiir ns well with rt. 

sjwct to this mode of ar/an^r/.tf Nt^ seem 
to render it ticcessary oiler a few <‘l. 
servutioiis on both. 

The most probable hypothebi.-^ with u-. 
gard to what are termed the Fii.vioitx o; 
NoHUsUy that tiiey must have liaci aii 
origin Bimilar to that which I have \en- 
tured to give of the FiruoriM uf W rUti, io 
the ApjHjndix sul>joiiiccl to I he last K«h 
tiou of Mr Uuddimaif.s f.atin UuduiKiil 
ti. 7 . That they were originall) .separjw 
words, or PreiHisitions, not, ;w in the mo¬ 
dern Language? of Wc,terii ICurope, pri- 
tixed to thc’.r hut subjoined to 

it, and smiiiar to the Knglish eomhinn- 
lions ihcreoJ\ xAicn'of^ f/ter,:to^ nharfv. 
dbC. If 80, being uncm]>haticab they 
would attach thcinselvcs to tlie Nouns to 
which they were bubjuaied, and the Luo 
words, the Noun and tlie IVeposiuon 
sulijoined, would lie pronounced its ofn : 
like the words in the eNjtrossino 

i'hr viclhat /iouA, and, like the hohI.-. in 
the Latin J.aiiguage railed hhuhlhs 
and, in the eourse of Klision or Ahlirevki- 
tion, to which there is an obvious tenden- 
tieney in all languages, the l*rc])ositi(>n 
u ould become so iiieorporated with the 
Noun, Ub to be no longer diMinguishahle 
as a separate word, hut considered as 
merely a teimhmtkm or Fkxion. 

Of this de.seniition seems to be that 
Flexion of called the Ablative 

case. Alls person who has minutely at¬ 
tended h) the l.itiin FlcxioiiH may per- 
cene, ihm tiny wi-re originally the sarfie 
ujth those ot the lUm uL Greek, and par- 
tieulurly that tlie Dative and Ab 1 ati\c ul 
the Latin coinciderl uith the Greek Da¬ 
tive. Tins Lieels Dative, in nouns of 
c\crv dcscrijU!c*n. of ^^hatever deelentdoii, 
and wlu'ther singulnr or plural, at one pe¬ 
riod of the langungc universally ended 
in the letter t (rffijra). Dutof what pre- 
jKisition this / was a fragmetit, or «<* what 
jiortum of thought it was the symbol, 
etymology altbrds us no means of tra¬ 
cing or discovering. 

It seems iHJt unrcasonalilc, however, 
to suiipose, that this Dative, and conse- 
fpieiitly the Latin Ablative, was synony¬ 
mous with 'j'O or WITH, the Pre|>ositions 
employed in rendering these cases lite¬ 
rally into Knglislu Accordingly we find 
that iidjiiHvt'i or voncomtiant clfCNm- 
i>taucrs of ail kinds are in Latin expressed 
by ihv Al’Udhr. Of this kind are the 
Fkrt\ Cause, Iifunner.^ fyutnimenf^ 

and otlicr concomitants of Aefums and 
Frru(\, Thus in—Templum c^amnrr 
pciebant,, their advancing to the Temple 
is In the Ablative, cktmorr, stated as ac- 
cimipanicd with clamour. 
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Tin- I'lace.—.V is.it Lacedacmonr, Mortuus est Curthaffliu-. 

J'Ju' Time.— Proxhno die copias suas eduxit* 

Pallidas mctu ; the cause being stated as a concomii nti 
causation itself iw/met/. It may be observed in jmssiug, that in 
Cause ^ instance whatever is caiisatitm pi rreircd ; it is in every case in- 
’ Wo j/em he nothing but prior and subsequent^ or 

conromitiiiit. That the one is tite nittse^ the other the effect^ is in- 
^ fercnce merely. 

'J’he Manner ^ action stall'd as accompanied uilh thcpcculiai 

' ' ‘ j }>tattn'f of the agent. 

f Interfectus irladio. Although voucomiLmry only is expressed, 
I\s'nniMKN"r. -J itislraincutulity is inferred, in conseijuence of our pievious know- 

ledge of tlic fitness or suitableness of a sword for killing. 


The Adjuncts or concomitants of ohm 
jeefs^ as well as of vet Ud xtuict,, are often 
expressed in the same manner and under 
the same view. Of this kind are^Vir 
fo"n eartdfdu~-^mu\wr crinibuf-m^ 

jtocla chnido prdc —\ir xumntA ^rudeit- 
iid—acre cavo elipeus, Ac. 

Of the same kind precisely appears to 
bciheformof Syntax, called the 
tici Ahsiduic. Ill every such insiunce 
there are two c\enU .‘staled; and h;^ 
means of the Ablative teriniimlioii, the 
one is icj)n‘Kented as a concomitant of the 
oilier. Thus, in. Sole (U'n'uic^ J'ufi 'iuut 
icnehrur^ there are contttimsi two event-, 
itwaij of Dorknesiy and the liis. 
ing of the Sun ; and by the lernnnatioii 
of the Ablative, which is eipial to a ])te- 
position, and at one period oi the langua>n' 
probably was u preposition annexed to 
the nominative, the one event is repre* 
sented as avcompttnied with the other. 

Even when the union of the two events 
is jfmder speruy or such as we should 
not have ex()ccted, the mode of think¬ 
ing, and consccjuentli tlic lonu of expics- 
sioii, ia the same, 'riuis m the sentence 
of Livy«—Horatius, uttiUhs \ujH'r hu idtum 
tihut telisy incolumh ad suos /A//mv>j/, tlie 
escape qf IJoratins hi Mifi’ty is staled as 
united with the circumstance of vutny of 
the eqemifs missile sveapous faUiug upon 
him —an union practer spenXy tlmt cir¬ 
cumstance having rather a tendency to 
prevent his escaping in safety, and Ir‘- 
iag what, in the language of .Mr Harris, 
would be called an Ituidequalc piri t ntbr-. 
There is then, it should appear, no¬ 
thing pvcnliar in the form of Syntax call¬ 
ed the Ahlalvcc AhsuhiU\ Like every 
AUolive, it rt'prc.seiits one thing os the 
or concomitnnl of another. That 
kbould have been so ini])ro|>erly de- 
aei4bed as »ncoin^cfcr/ and indipcndent^ 
vntif perhaps have arisen from these two 
ciltutustancea, 1st, from annexing no se¬ 
parate aignidcation to the Ablative tcr- 
miMtion iteelf; and, 2dly, from not ad¬ 
verting, that, in our English Idiom, the 
Apposition or Juxtaposition of the two 
VOL. Xlll. 


clauses serves as a denotement of the 
union or (*oiinection of the events which 
they express, in a language which has 
80 few flexions tis the English, there is 
often no otlier symliol of connecUon but 
position, 

Uut, thiiugh there \'=i nothing |ieculiar 
in the Si/ninr ol thi> Ablative, there fo'a 
pccuUaiity in (he manner of conceiving 
tlio iffit/itifia- of it. The parts of the ex- 
pre.ssion .ire taken in an hr. i tfrd oidn\ 
as wlieii itrh.s tondlta is conn ived, not ns 
a built I ifpy hut as the buildinfi of a itVi/, 
or as rc"Ty r/Vc/i is conceived notosiTirtg^ 
expiiUdy but as the erpuhuot of tht 
Kni'^s^pOht TCfi*'s vmivs; ofim the tv* 
pulsion of the Kings. Thus, &oA* rt;fcnb' 
IS 'u.'ith the rising of tin Sun ; not viih 
the Sun xchen iiMug. (^ireione conshle^ 
(/alilina conjuravit in pntnaiii—states 
Catiline’s conspiracy as vuiltd xvith Ci¬ 
cero’s ConsuEhip, Civerom lonsuley when 
conceiv'cd in this inverted manner, being 
eXfU’lly the Stiiiie as, consn/alu Cknonis. 

Here a question naturally arises— 
Whence does it happen that tliis form of 
expression, this ah'udute clnttse^ is 80 
much more frequent in the Latin than 
111 the (ireek or the English ? Uiiques- 
tionubly from a d’ fWt in the Latin lan¬ 
guage, which has no past jjartieiple of the 
active voice, and seldom a past {Kirticiple 
of attivr signijicaiton. Let U8 suppose 
that /ir/ar7t/.r were of active fnfpiilication, 
and signilied—not being finished^ but 
huving finished ; then, wc, hai ingjinishm 
id our tuorky wi//would he literally 
rendered Into Latin, unsy pcntrlt opusy 
ludemiu s and the absolute clauKc would 
be avoided, and even iiiadmissililc. But 
o&pe.ractus is passive, and signiRes being 
Jiniehedy U cannot unite with and describe 
the Jinif/icr, or agents as suclu It can 
only unite with and describe Uie ihing 
fnishedy and the opus peractUfn is stated 
as a concomitant of the other event, nos 
ludemusy by patting it in the Ablative-^ 
7wsy opeic pcriseto^ ludomui i which 
our plai/ing is stat^ tt to tflJce place a- 
long with our tmk being finishcdy or 
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when our work, is fuiishul. All tlus is 
manifest when we express the eaiiir 
thought by a fHist iKirilclple jmxhu:^ and 
by ttie past pnrtictplv of a depoucul \ ah. 
Caesar, ins diclis^ abiit: Caei.ar, hare lo- 
cuius^ abiit. 

ft is further necciisaiy lo nolirc the* 
reanmi of ilic ])articuSur arranffcnncnt lure 
adopted by Livy, Diwtift TIrretdrs dutn^ 
in which the Afrrnt is thrown in Iwtwccii 
the substantive and the passive parlicijilc; 
that reoKou^ and even the,/m7, havirr.; 
escaped the observation of some of tlie 
iMtned and latest Editors of fdvy. When 
the past participle of a dejxnieiit verb is 
’einpinyeci, as in, (Vr.var, haec lornfany 
tiuit )>ast parti<iple states with pre> 
c'ision who is the Agent, j'lie participle 
lem es no doubt that in this in¬ 
stance Caesur the xpi akcr. Whereas 
the other rn<ak’ of btatement by the pat>» 
sitfc paTticipfc IS huliject to ffmhii(uihf. 
Itim^Cacsar^ fu.\ dU ths^ ahWt —all that is 
given is, that Caesar went oil' when these 
words were spoken. That they were 
sjKikcn by htm^ is left uneerlain ; and the 
Rituie form of expression may bt‘ used, 
whether the words \verc siiokeii by ('ae- 
saror not. 

Now the arrangement in question, so 
frcijueiit in lavv, in (Jaesar, and other 
classical Authors, seems lo Ik* an ntteiiqii 
to remove this .mihigiutv, and, as lar as 
possible, lo renied} the ilefecl of llic Ian- 
guago, )>erore mentioned, arising from the 
want Ufa past participle of active signili- 
catlon. It seems inmccessaiy lo multi¬ 
ply examples. I'lie following, from our 
Autlior, seems itself eoiiclu.sive on the suli- 
ject. It occurs in tlic story <»f Cains 
Semproniuh, win* wa.s hivmghl U'> trial on 
])retence of uiLseonduet in an engagement 
with the Vhilsci, but in Tealil\ in revenge 
for llie resistaiice whieli he and others of 
hits family hail made to some favourite 
measures of the ]H;opleaiid their tribune.s. 
The words are—Nihilo domissiore ani- 
mo, quum dies venit, causa ipse pro *( 
dict&, nequicquam omnia expertis Ihiiri- 
hufi, lit niitigarcnt plel>em, quindeeini 
millibus ucris dumnatur.'* B. 1V\ c. 14. 

No other reason can he conceived fur 
introducing the words, ipse pro tfc, l>e- 
tween tlic substantive and participle, but 
to give notice that Senipronius pleaded 
his (wv'n cause ; and, if rausu dietd were 
exiiUDged, the words ipse pro se must be 
expunged along with them. Throw out 
tlie words, cao$& dict6^ and ipae pro se 
damnatur will form an iacon^itous com¬ 
bination. In short, the sentence, in as 
fUr as regards the words ipse pro jc, is 
txjnstrurted precisely in tlie .same man¬ 
ner as ifrfir/w wei of actne significa¬ 
tion, and it had run tbiia^Nihilo de- 


missorc ammo nt/isuift ip.\c ptn sr du'fn^. 
quindeciin milhbus aeris daninutur. 

It Stems, therefore, not a little surprij- 
ing that Mr Docring, of the Univcrsiti i f 
(iotha, a late Kditor of 1-ivy and of seve¬ 
ral other l.atin Authors, should, on ac¬ 
count of thi^v arrangement of th(‘ Agent 
iKJtween the sulistantive and the jiiirtici- 
ple, have rejected a bi'autiful and con¬ 
vincing emcndalion of the elder tirono- 
vius, who, by eompariug the rornipted 
readings of the MSS., lias mgeniousU 
tliiis restored tlie iirsl senlenee of Ihe 

23d Boiik of Livi : Ateis Hannibal 

* 

post Caniiensein |jiigniim eaptis ac direji- 
ti.s, confe.siini cs Apulia, in Sumniuixi 
moverat, Aa.’.'* decac was a town of Apu¬ 
lia, taken by Hannibal after the Battle oi 
Cannue,and .ifurwards retaken from the 
Carthaginiaio by Fabius Maximus. Sim 
B. XXIV. r- 20. thi this '■entence, 
corrected by (ironovius, Mr Doering re- 
mark.s: Si, ut (Ironiwhis suspicatur, 

scripsi.ssct Liviu.s, baud seio an non Ifan- 
pro Jlaunifyn!^ vd r ^iiTK docent 
Ilanndml jiost d’neplis posuisbct.*' \Vh} 
doe.-, he think that Jdvy should have writ¬ 
ten IJaufiibnfiy to notify that Aecao 
^\as Uiken by Hannibtd f Did the icarn- 
ed Manor then not knew, that the posi¬ 
tion of ihtanihil between ihe substantive 
and }iaiti(‘i;)ie uould give the same noti¬ 
fication Airain. why place Hannibal 
alter / J)»d the learned Editor 

ini.igj no tlia» i!ie**other arrangement was 
nut dassualiJitd no one of the nume¬ 
rous in.stance'' of lhat arrangement ever 
arresk'd Ins .itleiilinn ? To place //ffw- 
nibal after dueptls uoiild leave it quite 
uncertain whkllur At me had l)ecn taken 
and plundered bv the Runmtig) or by 
Hannibal liiinself 

If there is any tiling in this ailmir* 
able note from whidi wc should be 
inclined to dissent, it is the para¬ 
graph respecting what the Doctor is 
ill the habit of calling tlie inverse use 
of tlie adjective. With very great 
deference to tlie etnineut individual 
with wlmin we venture on this occa¬ 
sion to diifer, and much unaffected 
distrust of the correctness of our own 
views, wi wtmlcl beg leave, not only 
to question the propriety of this term 
as here applied, hut to state our utter 
inability to discern the peculiarity 
which is allegt*!] to exist in the man¬ 
ner of coneeiviiig the meaning of 
such expressions as either “ 
orienfe fapmnt fenvhra'^ orpfM^ urbeni 
ronditaojf or paA reges^ecios, Tb®y 
seem to Cis to uicau severally nothing 
more than The darkness departs. 
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uuli til;' smi, eoiisidrrc-tl as in tlic at't 
(>r ripiiJK ‘‘ after the city, consuler- 
eil as built after the kirif^s, con- 
hitit n-d as cxpcllfd atul so to be 
1 ‘oiMplf‘tily resolviblc, vviihout the 
supjK.sition of any farther peculiarity 
tlian that which consists in the liuii- 
tafion of the notion of connection, 
hy tllo jiarticles ])n*]H)sitive, 
ov ann xetl to that of coiiiu'ctiou, ui 
r('K|>i'( f a liniitation siniilur 

t-t, aittl iiKiced exactly of tlic same 
nature with that wliicii must aluavs 
be made by tlio'iniml, wlirnever par¬ 
ticles, or other lerins ol‘ like general 
im)Jort, are tmiploydl. Jf there be 
any thing unusual about the form of 
expression in (juestiem, it docs not 
appear to us to lie in anjr peculiar 
use of the adjective or participle, hut 
rather in the way in which tne par¬ 
ticular point of time alluded to is 
inaiktd. The more common, and, 
We acknowledge, the more phiI<iso- 
pineal method of maiking time is, 
by rel'ereTicc to an Uittou rallier llum 
to an ohjerf : to soinclhing coiniKira 
lively momentaiy in its duraticii, 
rather than to that wliicli generally 
exists in the same slate lor a eonsj- 
derable period. 'J'hus tln re is, per¬ 
haps, less laxity,^ ^pliilosojdncally 
speaking, about (he wokLs o//i/■ the 
Imilding of Ro7iu\ than about the 
words n/7r?’ Rttniv consuh rnf tis I'uilt; 
inasmuch as tlu* huiltling, or rather 
the founding of Home, was, it may 
be, but the work of a tlay, or of an 
instant; whereas. Home consiihred 
as built} is a description that has cer¬ 
tainly been applicable to that city, in 
one sense at least, at any and evt'r) 
moment of its history. Hut if we 
recoHcct, both that the mind, in read¬ 
ing or listening to such expressions, 
finding itself obviously referred to 
some 'particular pohu of time, will 
naturally and logically fix upon the 
earliest to which the words are aj>- 
plicable, rather than upon any other; 
aS} for instance, in the cxam])]c <juo- 
m above, upon the moment imme- 
&bdy after the founding of Rome, 
rattier than upon any subsequent 
tnoixjent, during which Rome has ex¬ 
isted as a found('d city; and that 
tills form of phrase, besides, is in 
many cases imite as definite as the 
other, even wjien more rigidly ana¬ 
lysed ; as in our otlier example, sole 
oriettle, &c., wc shall perhaps he less 


dis|>osed to censiiler ihc \plunation 
which has been givtii, as imputing 
to language, in this instance, any 
very extraordinary want, either of 
grace or of precision. 'J'his liahit of 
denoting a particular point of time, 
by reference, not to an evanesccui ac¬ 
tion or circuiiiStance, but to an ob¬ 
ject described as existing in a parti¬ 
cular state, is, after all, nearly sn 
common among ourselves as it was 
among the Ruuiana. 'I'lius, when 
we say—Rome was built after Alba 
Jjonga,—my cousin (sharks wasboru 
before me,—the French retired from 
the war at the same time with us,—^ 
we state, according to this manner 
of expression, the several events al¬ 
luded to, as having happened after 
Alba Longa considered as built,— be¬ 
fore me considert'd »;> horn,—and at 
the same tunc with us considered as 
having retired from the war; all 
these dcscnjitions b< ing n.Uuudly ap¬ 
plied hy the mind to tii* ii ob)i'cts, at 
the earliest moment la nluch they 
can Ik' considered as aj‘plicabie. Now, 
ir appears to us, that tin- recollection 
of this very usual, siuipk, and con- 
venitiit method of marking u point 
of time, hy reference, namely, to an 
object, and not to an actie.n—-a me¬ 
thod which is not to In- objected to 
as unnatural, because it is not phiio- 
so])lucal!y correct, for neither is the 
other, which is jireferrtd to it philo¬ 
sophically correct—is all that is re¬ 
quired to explain the sort of phraseo¬ 
logy in question, without the sujipo- 
sition of any pe*‘ulifirily whatever, 
either in tlu' use of the adjective or 
in our manner of concuving its im¬ 
port. Jlut having iliu.s I'ar stated Our 
opinion, with consnlcrahle lu*sitatioiij 
from the high authority which we 
op])osr, we humbly leave the whole 
matter to Dr Hunter’s better judg¬ 
ment. 

For a long and valuable note upon 
the principle of mutual reference, 
which follows, ive must refer to the 
author. The classical student, and 
particularly the student of philosr 
phical grammar, will be both in¬ 
structed and delighted by its lumi¬ 
nous and convincing deJucdon.s. 11 
is farther deserving of attention, as 
contiiining an expiration of a ])as- 
sage in the Crito of Plato, which has 
escaped the penetration of all (he 
editors of that autlior. Fiven ihe> 
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morceaUf however, we regret to say, 
we cannot stop to extract. 

in the latter part of note sixth, 
which is occupied with an explana¬ 
tion of the radical and derivatory im¬ 
ports of the verb Fvio and its com¬ 
pounds, the learned Editor seems in¬ 
clined to acquiesce in Crevier's pro- 
oaed amendment of a ))assage, which 
as given some trouble to the inter¬ 
preters. The words occur in Lib. 1. 
cap. S!3; and are as follow;—“ 
mm nnmeiiy ab ipso vapite orsum, in 
omi»c wimf/i Aihanum expHUanim 
foanas oh helium impiufn (hrti/ans ,•*' 
and the amendment suggested by 
('revier, is the omission, we believe, 
in opposition to all the MSS., of the 
word pf»^•7IaA, after expetiturum. The 
expn'ssioii will then become appa¬ 
rently similar, in all material re- 
anects, to anotlier in the preceding 
cnapter; and the meaning, as Dr 
Hunter remarks, will be, “ That the 
Divine Vengeance, having begun 
with tlieir head, will light 
on the whole Alban race.” Before 
acceding to thib view of the subject, 
we would merely venture to sug¬ 
gest an interpretation for the term 
cx/teiiho'uvty which, wlulc it is per¬ 
fectly consistent with the genius of 
the language, will i nable us to trans¬ 
late the passage in question, without 
having recourse to tlie unsupported 
alteration of the text to which <yrcvier 
is reduced. May not the verb itV- 
fu'fo, in certain eases, at least, signify 
not to fall upon,” but to make 
to fall upon thus passing over, as 
it were, from a neuter to an active 
signification, as ruo^ nLsIincuf duro, 
and a hundred others, (for which, 
see Vossivsy Lib. 111. cap. 4, and 
Sanctinsy Lih* III' cap. ,S.) are fre¬ 
quently made to do by the usage of 
the best authors in the language ? 
[t is needlc.ss to point out the manner 
in which this idea, if considered de¬ 
serving of attention, may be applied 
to the translation of the passage un¬ 
der discussion, as well as to the vin¬ 
dication of tlie correctness, in point of 
analogy, at least, of the sort of ex- 
])rossion of which it exhibitfl a speci¬ 
men. The principle of the construc¬ 
tion, indeed, will be sufficiently ob¬ 
vious at first sight, to all wlioarc 
aware of the true import of the Latin 
uerusaiivo, which, in ever) position 
ill whieli it appears, has only cue 


duty to {lerform, namely, to mark 
the terminus of the action or quality 
expressed by some one or other of 
the terms to which it is joined. 

Passing over several of the notes 
which follow, abounding, as they do, 
in valuable and original discussion, 
as well as hinting at many important 
truths, wliicli it would have required 
a great deal of writing fully to un¬ 
fold and illustrate, wc rannot help 
recommending to the especiai atten¬ 
tion of the reader, the remarks on 
the lielative, which commence at 
page 32o. With respect to the pas¬ 
sage from Lih, II. atp. ih, “ Supra 
belli Latini metum," See., for the 
elucidation of which they are ad¬ 
vanced, wc should think it probable 
that tlie perplexity of many of the 
Editors of Livy must have arisen, 
not so much from their ignorance of 
the effect of the conjunction ijtwd, at 
tlie beginning of a clause, us from 
their inattention to the distinction 
intended to he stated by the author, 
between the iircvious apprchvnshn of 
a Latin war, as marked by the word 
iNviufu^ and the subsequent certainty 
of the conspiracy of thirty of the 
Latin states, as indicated by the ex- 
jiression salts c^siabat. The learn¬ 
ed Professor, l?y his acuteness in the 
detection of this distinction, has un-» 
doubtfdly arrived at the true mean¬ 
ing of Livy, and deserves the thanks 
of the admirers of that classic, for 
his skill in rescuing his text from a 
very injurious violation, which 8 host 
of preceding Editors had conspired to 
inflict rqion it. Hut the general dis¬ 
cussion contained in the note, is, af¬ 
ter all, in our opinion, the most 
valuable part of it; and we only, re¬ 
gret, that the distinguished author 
has not found it convenient to make 
it longer, and more comprehensive. 
The classical world, we are sure, 
would have been delighted to receive, 
on this occasion, something more 
tlian a fragment from so beautiful s 
theory as that of this profound 
thinker, on the subject of the relative 
term ; and we are even afraid, that 
from the comparatively unsupported 
condition in which this fragment 
must necessarily present itself to 
the consideration of those who ore 
not familiar with the remaining porta 
of the gfiar scheme from which it 
has been detached, it may fail to at* 
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tract that iiuiice and regard whim'll a 
little more liberalit 7 of illustration 
^vould lm\ e secured for it. May we 
Ikijh; lliut our friend Mr C’arniichael, 
nliosc name is so honourably men¬ 
tioned by bis Venerable instructor, 
may be induced to take an early op- 
]i()rtunity of supplying this desidera¬ 
tum, by reprinting and publishing 
the essay which the Doctor notices 
with so much approbation, and which 
we know contains a very able exposi¬ 
tion of the views to which we allude. 

W'liile upon the subject of this 
note, by the bye, we cannot help ex- 
)>resKing our surprise that so acute a 
thinker as Mr Horne Tooke should 
have ever adopted the o])inion,that, in 
such an expression as 1 believe that 
>ou are disappointed,’* the clause 
commencing with the word that ne¬ 
cessarily involves an assertion or aver¬ 
ment. Itesides Dr Hunter^s triiim- 
)>liant refutation of this notion, de¬ 
rived from the negative form of such 
expressions us that referred to, a slight 
consideration of the nature of lan¬ 
guage itself will supply us with a 
suflicieiit proof of its entire Avanl of 
foundation, ('onsidering that every 
other species of word (as ISeauzee in 
his Grammaire Generale, Lib. II., 
chap, iv., has long ago" vt'ry well re¬ 
marked) is naturally just as much af- 
hrmativc as the verb, it is out of the 
({uestion altogether to supj^ose that 
the original framers of laiigiiagf^ were 
idle enoi;|gh to invent a new part (xf 
8]iecch fbt the exclusive performance 
of a purpose whieh was performed 
perfectly w^by those of which they 
were already in possession. The only 
cireuinstance whidi could have ever 
given any support to so untenable a 
notion, is the present habit of certain 
modern languages with which wa 
happen to be most familiar, of intro¬ 
ducing what is called a verb, into 
some place or other of almost every 
sentence, and considering those sen¬ 
tences as incomplete or irregular in 
whi^ a due proportion of words of 
that fonn does not occur. But that 
the authority thus conferred upon the 
verb is merely conventional, we have 
abundance of evidence, to say nothing 
of other arguments, even from the 
practice of Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, in which it is very frequent¬ 
ly omitted, and particularly*'of the 
Hebrew, in which, unless to serve 


some more important purpose than 
mere aHirniation, it is, we lielieve, 
very seldom inserted. At'hat is called 
the substantive verb may possibly, 
when investigated, turn out to have 
been originally expressive of nothing 
more than the attribute of timk ; and 
those afKxes and prefixes which, ap¬ 
pended to other words, have convert¬ 
ed them into verbs, may perhaps be 
traced to nearly the same significa¬ 
tion. But however this may Ik*, wc 
may rest assured, at least, that the 
wish to make language affirvuUtve 
was not the moti%e which gave rise 
to the formation of terms of this 
description ; unless we are to suppose 
that there existed in the earliest ages 
of the world a ]ircdilection for use¬ 
less and cumbersome refinements in 
tins particular, very unlike every 
thing else by whicli we find tliein to 
have been characterized. 3'he clause, 
then, whieh Mr Horne Torke eonsi- 
<lers as assertive, on account of the 
presence of the substantive verb are, 
is really no more so, in his sense of 
the ])hrase, than it would he without 
that unimportant sellable, ^\'e say 
in his sense of the phrase ; ior al¬ 
though all language wliich is any 
thing at all, is necessarily ufKrmativc, 
tliat is, expressive of ideas, yet no 
sentence is originally and necessarily 
affirmative of the htfiefo^ the speak¬ 
er ill the truth of the idea which it 
conveys, (which is evidently what he 
means hy the term assertive,) exci'pt 
those wliich contain a ilirect intima¬ 
tion to that effect; and those in which 
such direct intimation is wanting, 
and which yet convey to our minds 
the same meaning as if it were dis¬ 
tinctly present, are exercising a power 
with which, not any thing in them¬ 
selves, but merely uii inference on 
our part, has invested tbein. What¬ 
ever, then, may be the case now, 
when the exprcBsiou in quesiion was 
first brought into use, the forms, 
duupp'iiuii'd—iftiU heihfy disnpjmiuttd 
—^ou to he disttpiKunivd—you are dis¬ 
appointed f all signified one and the 
same thing, namely, the union in 
that way which appeared most na¬ 
tural to the mind of the idea implied 
by the word you, with the other idea 
implied by the word disapfoinfed. 
The introduction of the term arc, 
might add a third idea of prr.srnt 
time, hut could do nothing more. 
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By far the longest of the disquisi¬ 
tions in 'which the learned Professor 
hte indulged in the volume before ns, 
consists of an inquiry into the ra¬ 
tionale of that form of expression 
which Uie lexicographers and com¬ 
mentators are in the habit of de¬ 
scribing, after their cool and dogma- 
tiul mantier, as nothing more than 
the use of nojt mudo for van vtodo 
non. Their manner of resolving the 
difficulty is accordingly excc^cdingly 
timple, being merely the restoration 
of the negative which they suppose 
to have been omitted; a practice 
which is only liable to this one ob¬ 
jection, that if wre were at liberty to 
indulge it in any case, it is mani¬ 
fest," as Dr Hunter remarks, that 
there would be an end of all certain¬ 
ty in our connnuiucations by lan- 
guage.” 

The Doctor s discussion of the sub¬ 
ject is full of ingenuity and plausibi¬ 
lity ; and yet wc confess, although it 
has staggered us a good deal, it has 
not quit(‘ converted us from an liy- 
)K)thcsis we. had previously formed. 
The leading idea adopted in this dis¬ 
cussion was, we believe, first pro¬ 
mulgated by Perizonius, in his .ith 
note on Hook IV., c. vii., of Sanc- 
tius's Minerva ; but the author be¬ 
fore us, by an induction from the 
practice of the Latin writers, has the 
merit of stipplying it w^ith an illus¬ 
tration which must, wc think, be 
reckoned by far its most formidable 
soipport. In such an expression as 

ista non raodo homines sed ne pc- 
cudes quidein ipsae passurae viden- 
tur," Perizonius maintained, that as 
the wonls were evidently the same 
in meaning with ista non modo 
homines sed etiam pecudes, non vi- 
dentur ])assurae," the wonl nm in 
the concluding phrase, as well as the 
words videntur passurae,” which 
accompany it, ought to be carried back 
and supplied ^in the first clause, to 
give both it and that wliicb followed 
the negative meaning which the sen¬ 
tence was evidently intended to con¬ 
vey : and this, also, is Dr Hunter’s 
Opinion. But the peculiarity by 
which the Doctor's illustration of 
the subject is priiidpally marked, is 
the investigation of the following two 
canons, which we give in his own 
words, as furnidting, we rcqn'at, bv 
far the most powetftil argument ad- 


ducible on the side of the doctriiK' 
which they seem to favour. 

1. When the same circurn.stanc'i 
is meant to be denied in both clauses, 
and when the term expressive of tha! 
circumstance is, in the arrangement 
of the sentence, placed after ym- 
dem, the repetition of no7(, after 
?rwdo, seems to he unneces.sary. 

Ji. “ When fwtf dijf'vn'ui and ih^~ 
Unci circumstances are denied sever¬ 
ally, one iji each of the clauses, ii 
second negative is indispensabh^ vt - 
quirrd after von modo” 

Tlic doctrine inculcated in tlie.se 
two ph)positions, which is manifesi- 
ly just what we should expect to find 
relating the i)ractice of the classics, 
if Perizonius’s idea be correct, is sup¬ 
ported in the note before us, by a 
great variety of exauqdes from the 
writings ofLivyand Cicero,for whicb 
we must refer our readers to the au¬ 
thor. 

Now, if the manner of construe- 
tion here advocated be considered as 
admissible', wc cannot help thinking 
that it will go nearly as far to put an 
end to all certainty in our communi¬ 
cations by language, as even that as¬ 
sumed liberty of directly supplying 
the lu gativf^onceivcd to be wanting 
in tin* sort of cxprcfision under con¬ 
sideration, which Dr Hunter has just 
l>e(‘n reprobating. Upon this princi¬ 
ple, wbat shall we make of such :l 
sentence as tlie following, whethei 
we annunciate it in Eng&d, “ Hc- 
tween the consuls, hut noyimong the 
senators, there existed har¬ 

mony.” or in Latin, Inter owisules, 
facd nequaquam inter ptitpeH, satis 
conveniebat?” Why, according to 
the reasoning bdbreus, it should im¬ 
ply wbat wc will be bold to say it 
neither does nor can, that there was 
no agreement, either among senators 
or consuls. The truth is, that there 
is no sentence in cither the English 
or tile Latin language, the resolution 
of which is at all similar, in point of 
principle, to that which is here pro¬ 
posed for the species of sentence )tl 
question. Did the nc or non aland 
along with the words expressive of 
the counnon circumstance, apart alike 
from both the preceding clauses, as 
it does in the sap/med both 

of IV'rizonius and the learned Doctor, 
we could easily understand how it 
should exert the sanie influence upon 
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iii'tli ; but j)laciil as ii ib, wciUlcd to, 

it wcrcy and intcrtwistod with the 
iiitf, and fjuite separated from the 
o.lier, it is not possible, wv think, that 
It l ould perfonn the double duly de¬ 
manded from it ill any language un- 
<!ir heaven. 

\i)W, it appears tons, thiit this, as 
'.M il as one or two other difficulties 
fj minor im]iorlatict\ which we shall 
!i ive occa don to allude lo iiiiniediate- 
I ,, as adhering to J)r Hunters liy- 
potliesis, may be coinjilctcly evaded 
i)V the mode of resolution which we 
h ue to pntjmse, and which will be 
\k^\ I'vplaitied by an cx^ample, Let 
ns tiikc the very simple sei|tonce 
wliieh stands at the head of the note 
before ‘‘ Non modo inter patres^ 
sed lit' inter ei>iisu]es (juidem, satis 
eoawiiiebat.” I'lie words seem to 
Uk evid'iilly lo eoiisist of two iiega- 
riu‘ ei.iuscs, (eilowed hy an affinna- 
ti\i clause, winch, being equally dc- 
taclied from liotli, and standing to 
b(»th in exactly the same relation in 
respect of ]K>sUion, will naturally ex¬ 
ert upon both an e<jual influence; 
and tile whole, literally translated 
into English, will run somewlut as 
follows: “There existed sufficient 
harmony, not amongst the senatois, 
in degree, in measure, iff extent, but 
not even between the consuls them- 
] ’> es that is to say, as is obviously 
rlu intention of the author, 'J'hcre 
I Mill'd sufRcient harmony neither 
Hunmgst the senators, nor between 
tin* consulsthe term ?itudo (liter- 
ally in in measure, or in cx- 

teut, translated it) being 

iiisert^iH/the first clause simply to 
\ ndicatc tnat the disagreement spoken 
of was no^ confined io a want of per¬ 
fect uriity of feeling among the se¬ 
nators in general, but even went the 
greater length a difference as to 
^il*ws and opiniws between the con¬ 
suls themselves- According to this 
method of resolution, it will be ob¬ 
served, we arc under no necessity of 
cither directly supplying a negative 
with Paulus Manutius and his bro- 
Jt^r commentators, or of endeavour¬ 
ing, with Perizoniusj'to make the ne, 
in the latter clause, exert an autho¬ 
rity to which it appears, from the 
necessa|:y principles of language, to 
be incompetent: for wc have the two 
negatives which we want already 
before us, and placed exactly as we 


should expect to find them. It is 
needless to add, that the same nunle 
of management will serve for every 
example of the sort of expression 
under consideration, which has been, 
or can be produced. 

Hut, farther, the idea which we 
have ventured to suggest will, if we 
mistake not, explain, satisfactorily, 
Olio or tw'o difficulties, and apparent 
anomalies, which do not seem to be 
comprelunnled under or accounted 
for by tlie scheme which Dr Hunter 
has adopted. The learned Doctor 
has himself <j|uotcd the seateiioi.* coiii- 
mencing ''JVbw itiodo ad vniitiaida 
cum proettrsu” (from Livy, Jab. 31, 
C* 39.) as irrcconcileablo to his theo¬ 
ry, without what wc must ^nsider 
to be a somewhat violent alteration 
of the text;—it is perfectly trana* 
hitable as it stands, if our inetlmd of 
resohitiou be adopted. Another ex- 
am]>le, of exactly the same coiustnic- 
lion, occurs in Lib. IN. cap. 10, 
Avhere we find a sentence closing w itb 
tbe words “ nonmoilocum elude ulla 
sed ne cum periculo (piideiii siio," 
ibc former clause, as well as the lat¬ 
ter, being negative, and ibcre lieing nt» 
expression of a common circinusUiiee 
subjoined. Hut, what is still more 
unaccountable, u])on I’erizonias's syti* 
tern, while it is at the same tune per¬ 
fectly intelligible upon ours, is the use 
of uo/i modo, as the grammarians say, 
for non modo vou^ wlien followed not 
by ne but by the di'cidedly 

affirmative expression .wd efiain. Not 
to quote the celebrated sentence from 
V^arro, (Dr Linii;. Lnt. which 

has been so often produced, we may 
refer, for an undoubted example of 
this .sort of construction, to at least 
one passage in Livy himself* a pas¬ 
sage, about tin* reading of which 
there has, wc believe, been no con¬ 
troversy, and which we transcribe as 
j)r Hunter has Juinself printed it, 
in hirt excellent edition of thepnrtion 
of that classic from which it is ex¬ 
tracted, Tlie words occur in Idvy, 
Lib. cap. tO, and are us follow : 

Ut non modo alius ijiiisiinam ar- 
nia caperet, aut castris pellen? lios- 
tein conaretur, aed etiam ipse rex 
ad tiuiuen n^vesque peifugtnt.'* Af¬ 
ter the same nawnerj \t may he re¬ 
marked, does Cicero conclude a sen- 
tence in Lpp* '4 S— 19 near tlu 

beginning: and other examples might 
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be produced^ altliough the reading of 
many of them has been contested. 
If> too, the idea which we are pre¬ 
suming to controvert were correct, it 
Would seem impossible that we should 
ever meet with such sentences as the 
following, which yet do occasionally 
occur: “ Nullam sibi in jmsterum 
non mc^o dignitatis, sed ne liberta- 
tis quidem partem reliqnitin 
which, although we have the com¬ 
mon circumstance expressed, we have 
yet the double negative in tbe first 
clause, which that expression ifr sup¬ 
posed to render unnecessary* Of this 
sort of construction, which, be it ob- 
servetl, is quite intelligible as we 
would explain it, we may find ano¬ 
ther inj^nce in Cic. in Verr. 2—46, 

QuofTiion inotlo Siculus nemo, sed 
ne Sicilia quidem tota, potuisset 
in which it appears to us, that we 
have just as distinctly a common 
clause as in another passage, for exam¬ 
ple, from the same author, (1 Cat.) 

Ut non modo civitas, sed ne vicini 
quidem proximi, sentiant/' which, 
we perceive, is explained by Dr Hun- 
ter upon that supposition. 

We know not whether all this will 
be considered sufficient to counter¬ 
balance what we think constitutes 
the only advantage which Dr Hun¬ 
ter's views upon tills subject possess 
over those wliich, with much diffi¬ 
dence, we have taken the liberty of 


shortly stating. Ujxin our hypotlie- 
ifis, it is but fair to confess, that such 
a form of expression, as, for instance, 
Hoc non modo vicli sed ne audivi 
quidem,” where there is no commm» 
clause, seems just as analogical and 
defensible as that in which a com¬ 
mon clause is found; and yet it would 
appear, from the Doctor's very Icam- 
cn and ingenious examination nf 
authorities, that such examples, tt 
they do occur at all, are at least of 
comparative rarity, and consequently 
of suspicious correctness. It is for 
this reason we have said, that wt 
conuder the venerable IVofe.ssor its 
having, by tbe two canons which we 
have quoted, supplied by far its 
firmest support to the hypothesis 
which he has sanctioned by his hiph 
authority. AVhether a very severe 
scrutiny of the various readings of 
many passages, might not liavc tht^ 
efiect of at least diminisliing the ap¬ 
parent force of his illustration^ or 
whether a reason might not be disco¬ 
vered in the nature of the case, why, 
even according to our views, the 
sort of expression in question should 
be of rare occurrence, are inquiries, 
upon the consideration of which, any 
more than ujjon that of many other 
interesting topics to which the Doc¬ 
tor’s adiniral)lc little volume invites 
us, we cannot at present afford to 
enter. 
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Tiior art lovely in youth, as the morning in Moy,., 

And mild as the eve of a calm Summer day. 

And pensive and pure is the beam of Uiine eye 
As twilight’s soft star looking down from the sky. 

Oh ! the bloom of thy cheek, and the heaven of thy smile. 
The heart from the dreams of its sorrow Would wile; 

'I'hy voice’s soft magic is sweet as the tone 
Of the music of days that are faded and gone. 

And near thee to linger, all fair as thou art. 

Would still be the first—dearest wish of my heart; 

But Ocean’s wide wastes must between us expand. 

And the sigh heave for thee in a far foreign land. 

Ob ! tlien will 1 welcome the visions of night, 

That i^ve thee a while to my Fancy's fond .sight; 

But sorrow will come with the bright morning beam, 

And ray poor cheated heart wake to weep o’er its dream. 
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*' Dum vilant stulti vitia in con* 
tniria curruiit'^ was tlic adage with 
wiiich 1 coiicludeil the last chapter 
of my true and authentic history. 
And, truly, never was this observa* 
tion more fully and more appositely 
rxcinplitied than in my own case. I 
had run out, like the salmon which 
has recently been hooked, the full 
length of the line ; and after having 
rushed upon the b^cli, on mo dde» 
was prepared for making a dwdk and 
a deaecnt upon the other side, of the 
river. I saw that ray conduct had 
been markt'd by absurdity and im¬ 
becility, and began to think that as¬ 
suredly Almighty God had no plea¬ 
sure ill the misery of his creatures. 
1 went still further than this ; and 
fSrom an anxiety to get rid of tlie ob- 
HOStious and alarming doctrine of fu¬ 
ture punisliincnts, 1 began to tamper 
with the word of trutli, and to fancy 
that 1 saw an inconsistency betwixt 
the revealed will of (Tod on this sub¬ 
ject, and hie mode of proceeding in 
the natural world* I became, in fact, 
so UhMd in my selKiments, that 1 
could not help admitting the possibi¬ 
lity even of the DevU's conversion 
and salvation, and fully accorded in 
the sentiment expressed by Burns : 

Oh wad ye tak a thought, an' men*, 

Yc aiblios might, I dinna ken, 

K'en liac a stake ; 
i*m UfOS tP think upo’ yon den, 

** E'en for your sake." 

Under these views, 1 contrived to 
shelter sins in the garb of follies— 
vices in that of weaknesses—and a 
total alienutin iBrom God in that of 
a liberal aiiSmtargecI turn of mind. 
i became acquainted with the writ- 
of Tom Paine, which were then 
:inga great noise, and of Hume; 
by the help of the recent disgust 
‘ I 1 had receiveil at anv thing— 
tiling, which assumed the cha¬ 
racter of holiness, 1 came at length 
to suspect that there was more truth 
in their reasonings and surmises than 
the world was willing to admit. In 
this state of mind, 1 became inti¬ 
mately acqialinted with the school- 
inasttr of iiio"<adjoiiung parish. He 

VOI. Mil* 



was a singular character, and bad 
originally been designed by bis pa¬ 
rents for the church; but owing to 
some inaccuracies of construction on 
tbc part of the public^ or of conduct 
on liis own score, he was cotnitellcd, 
after two years attendance at the 
Hall, to relinquish all idea of preach- 
iti^ and to settle down quieUy, and 
ill'ibe character of a married man, 
intU' the .obscurity and monotony of 
a patish B^ool. His early and some¬ 
what liberal education had mven 
him a superiority over his fellows; 
and a natural turn for company, and ^ 
what is termed conviviality, 
his Edinburgh noviciate hod by^no 
means corrected, had induced a ha¬ 
bit of drinking, and of song-singing, 
whenever the occasion served. Bt*- 
sidcs all tliia, he was, in the cant lan¬ 
guage of the time, a “ Free-thinker," 
and had imbibed some notions re¬ 
specting liberty and equality, the 
rights of man, and the privileges of 
the people, which were exceeclingly 
popular, and not a little dangsroUi 
in these davs. His company>';w8S 
courted by the loose characters sf the 
adjoining village, where he general!v 
held his nunc cst bibendumi,^* 
and by a great proportion of farmers* ^ 
sons, and better sort of riff-raff^ in. 
tbo shape and under the derignatipn,. 
of mole-catchcTs, gamc-keepex% bttt* 
lers, and gentlemen's body-servants* . 
1 had met with this jierson ooeo Cf \ 
twice, in the course of my 
tercourse; but as we did not 
pletely amalgamate, our intervqnvs 
had never ripened into any thing like 
acquaintanceship. Indeed 1 harbour¬ 
ed a secret aversion for the fellow, 
for he had dared to satirize my reU- 

f lous zeal in a song, or catch, which 
eld me up to ridicule, and which 
was pretty generally understood to 
be aimed against me. 1 had tried to 
retaliate in a similar manner upon 
hi* infidsU^i representing him as 
fairly aadhsasioB the shores of Paii- 
dy, and farini^tliE bltO clink or rhyme 
the word inapplicable to his 

somewhat CFOWwlegSibut the thing, 
in fact, did not suooM, and 1 had 
the mortification to find that it had 
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only cncrcased the evil. “ The more 
you stir it," says Sandio, '' the more 
offensively it will smelland so it 
turned out here, for I became abso¬ 
lutely the bye-word and ridicule of 
the whole country-side. In this state 
of affairs. King, the singing-master, 
made his appearance, and established 
a school in the adjoining village of 
Penpont; and his evening school be¬ 
came the rendezvous of all who had 
a taste for music, for fun, or for scul- 
duddery. Though altogether, or 
nearly so, di'stituteof an ear, I could 
not resist the temptation to visit 
King's school, and to hear him sing 
his popular songs—“ The Hunt," 
Tantaran, Tantaran, he dies!" 

O’er muirlands and mountains 
lass is good, and a glass is good," 
together with “ My bottle is my 
wife and friend." At this meet¬ 
ing, I encountered the presence of 
Mr Scout, the schoolmaster, and had 
enough to do, during the evening, to 
refrain myself from coming aoUially 
to blows with him. He seemed to 
read my thoughts, for he kept his 
eye constantly uj)on me; aiul after 
the dismissal of the school, I found 
myself, almost ere I was aware, in 
company with him and King, the 
later pleading strongly for a single 
hi^-hour of my company in an ad¬ 
joining public-house. He had lieard, 
he said, of my learning, and talents, 

^ and good-fellowship, and he was 
'Willing to i>ay the price of lialf-a- 
tnutchkin, to improve the present 
opportunity into a mutual acquaint¬ 
anceship ; besides all this, he begged 
leave to prove a mc<liator between his 
vOTy good friend, Mr Scout, and mo, 
Chinung it a pity that two such glo¬ 
rious and worthy fellows should any 
longer misunderstand each other, 
llaud mora—I took instantly at the 
bait, which was so artfully laid, and, 
fancying myself a second Hume or 
Jlerkley, whom the world was about 
to court and a<lmire, I consented to 
the proposed debauch and reconcilia¬ 
tion. Mr Scout made many apolo¬ 
gies for his former ignorance of my 
true character during the evening ; 
and from being pitted «nd declared 
enemies, we became all of a sud¬ 
den, and by the most wonderful 
revulsion, sworn and inseparable 
friends. He entertained us with his 
college adventures and achievements. 
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wliilst King interposed every now 
and then with a song, and I fuihd 
not in my attempts to turn my form¬ 
er associates in fanaticism into ridi¬ 
cule. 1 had an unfortunate turn for 
inimickry; and on this occasion, I 
was at one time old Farley, cleaning 
his throat, and stroking his chin,— 
and at another time, the unfortunate 
Jessie, in all the heat and intemper¬ 
ance of conversion zeal. llalf- 
inutchkiii followed half-mutchkin, 
song followed upon song, and talc 
Upon tale, till, from shaking of hands, 
and protestations of eternal friend- 
sldp, we fell to philosophizing ami 
liberalizing in a manner at once 
hearty ana unconstrained. The worhl 
appeared to us to be governed and 
managed by prejudice and ignorance, 
whilst we were the only three living 
sages to whom the realities of things 
had been discovered; who liad been 
behind the scene, and seen those 
springs and movements which actu¬ 
ate and regulate the whole, 'ty’e 
drank Confusion to all absolute 
nionarchs ** The progress of true 
science, and the advancement of li- 
berty and equality over the world 
we then bumpered “ The friends of 
tljc peopleand, amongst the rest, 
“ Henry Erskinep'' “ Thomas Paine," 
and, by a strange perversity of think¬ 
ing, “ David Hume." It was anight 
of strange hallucination. 1 think I 
still hear the streamers and flappers 
of this new meteoric light sounding 
and rattling in mine ears ; and wo 
did not jiart till we had foundered 
every sense in iho potency and ur¬ 
gency of strong drink. 

Next morning my brad ached con¬ 
foundedly, and my heart, too, was ill 
at ease; but after tlie discharge of 
my school labours, 1 had recoutstj' to 
one of Hume’s Essays, which tended, 
in a great measure, to pUt all things 
again to rights. I walked about, 
under the shades of the advancing 
evening, buoyed up with self-conceit^ , 
and looking down as from an cinU 
nence upon the crawling, unthh^ 
ing reptiles by which, in my tffify 
intercourse, I was surrounded. 1 
could not bear to he long absent from 
King and from Scout; and, amidst 
these troublous times, we contrived 
to be busy. There was a regular 
plan laid, and even an attempt made,, 
at this time, to overturn the Govern- 
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iDent of the country, and, by 
ing and overpowering the constituted 
authorities tnroughout the land, to 
erect and constitute ourselves, even 
the majesty of the people, into rulers, 
governors, and ac^judicators of justice. 

I had conversed several times with 
Scout u]>on this subject, and found 
that h'e was much more in the 
secrets of the plan than 1 was; he 
was, in fact, employed as a delegate, 
(hut ill the most secret manner ima¬ 
ginable,) to carry into execution the 
designs of a factious and more 
wealthy demagogue of the 
bourhoud. And, truly, the mith W]M 
lit for his trust, for he was lafy, eriuV 
ty, and ill-natured, dissatis&d 
the existing state of things, and ea« 
pable of infusing his views and feel¬ 
ings into the veins and hearts of all 
those upon whom he wished, or 
was eommisaioned, to operate. A 
general rising was the whisper, and 
the pass-word of the hour; and sc- 
vffal meetings had been held in a 
eertain public-house in the village, 
with the view of forwarding com¬ 
munication and co-operation. All 
this, you may be sure, had nut 
passed uutH^ced, under one of the 
most vigilant and artjye administra¬ 
tions that ever managed the affairs 
of the nation; and, unknown to 
Scout, King, or any of us, there 
were s|des upon our every move¬ 
ment, and only waiting an oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing home an action¬ 
able offence against us. They adopt¬ 
ed the plan suggested by the old 
proy^b^^which recommends “ giv¬ 
ing tether enough, that it 

may mmg itself;” and were pre¬ 
pared to drag us into day the in¬ 
stant our deeds cf darkness became 
capable of ppt^c exposure. The ice 
under^us waiii|i^w, and ready, with 
every tread, tb'^ve way, and yet we 
moved on in silence, and without 
any distinct presentiment or pcrcep- 
iSm of danger. The trap was laid 
abtl baited, and we were actually 
tampering with the danger, and yet 
we l*egarded ourselves as too crafty 
for the snare. IVe stood, like snipes 
or woodcocks, with our heads im- 
merged in plash, or thicket, whilst 
we presented ample scope of corpo¬ 
real visibility for the ina]:ksnian to 
aim at. And had it not been for 
a lucky concurrence of circum¬ 


stances, rather than in couMouence 
of any very prudent or skilM ma¬ 
nagement of our own, we had un¬ 
doubtedly Wn put to much trouble, 
and some risk, on the occasitm. 

It is necessary to premise, at this 
stage of my narrative, that a class 
of fanatics, of an extraordinary de¬ 
scription and character, had at this 
time, or rather some months before 
this, taken up their abode iti the pa¬ 
rish of Closeburn. They were culled 
^^Buchanites,” from their leader and 
Pyl&oness, Lucky Buchan, (as she 
imt^ibmUjaxIy styled,) who taught 
tb^ to dwitmany absurdities, and 
Atnotugst dthers, her own divinity, 
and the certainty of their Imdily as- 
aumption into heaven, after certain 
prayers, watchings, and fastings. !5he 
was seconded and supported in this 
her, or at least their delusion, by a 
person of the name of White, wliom 
she had picked up S(»mew1iere about 
Paisley, and who officiated in the ca¬ 
pacity of clergyman. In ihiK society, 
consisting principally of young men 
and women, every thing was in com¬ 
mon, and all labour, beyond what 
was necessary for the procuring of 
daily sustenance, was problbitecl. 
Consequently, many idle, and some 
profligate characters, belonging to 
the neighbourhood, took up their re¬ 
sidence with Lucky Buchan, and 
waited patiently for the season of 
final removal from earth, and all its 
concerns. Day was fixed after day# 
but still the period was by 
iy postponed, till at last tlio eylpeeli^; 
ants having become impaticist, a 
particular hour was condeiotli4iA>J« 
upon. Some ascended, accordh^||l|^ 
the scripture, to the house-top, iSm > 
perched on the knowe-hiuid, and not 
a few amidst tlie branches of the sur¬ 
rounding trees,—all on the look-out 
for an Elijah conveyance, and imping 
and tr}'ing their wings like a Hock of 
young swallows, on their Autumnal 
departure southwards; when a young 
man, who had lately joined them, 
and who belonged to the parish 
where they were then resident, liisi 
his footing by ovcrstretcliing, and 
being prec^tatecl from the to}>most 
branch of a stately ash-tree, was 
killed on the spolk The news of this 
person's death's^ tjtvough the coun¬ 
try like wild-iSra;; he had bivn poi¬ 
soned—he faltd been stuldud—lie 
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had beetle iii cine idiape or another, 
miUrtheiM. Nor was his death a 
soUtary event of. the kind. Chil¬ 
dren nad been strangled at their 
birth ; and various atrocities, of the 
most novel and revolting nature, had 
hem committed, 'fhe country was 
^te in a commotion. Justices of 
uie Peace were deemed negligent, or 
partial; and so the peasants thought 
proper to take justice and expedien¬ 
cy into their own hands, and old 
Queen-Anne guns, and long rusty 
swords, were imm^iately in a s|bi^ 
of requisition. 

In this state affairs Hif&e at the 
period of which 1 write, and whilst 
the great plot of Jacobinism, or in¬ 
subordination, was going forward, 
and pikes were fabricating, and 
fowling- pieces were mustering, in 
sofne barns, and stables, and hay¬ 
lofts, that shall be nameless, and to 
which King, Scout, and I, were 
privy—the underplot of the Buchaii- 
ites occasioned a local, and a pretty 
smart sensation. Pitt and Lucky 
liuchan, the King and White, the 
pensioned beef-eaters and the mur¬ 
derous followers of an insane woman, 


made the instruments of bringing 
their friends and relations to con¬ 
dign punishment. All was uproar, 
and surmise, and speculation, and 
contradictory report, and alann, and 
trepidation, throughout the upper 
strath of Nfth in particular; and, 
in the course of a few hours, a 
civil war seemed not only inevita¬ 
ble, but actually begun. 1 had just 
gone into bed, after having dosed 
myself with iny usual portion of in¬ 
fidel reading and six'culation, when a 
slight rap came to iny window, and 
r heard Scout’s voice distinctly call¬ 
ing Qpmi me to rise, for God and 
people’s sake, otherwise 1 might 
lit, as he expressed it with an oath, 
to all eternity.” Upon iny appear¬ 
ance on the outside, I found Sauit, 
King, and about a dozen more, in 
arms, and ere I could calculate con¬ 
sequences, there was a rusty old fa¬ 
mily piece thrust into my hand, 
double loaded, as I was informed, 
with slugs. Scout clapped his habfl 
upon my mouth when 1 endeavouttd 
to speak, and without further cook 
munication or resistance, I wW’ 
marchetl into the ranks of the Phili* 


were mixed up and jumbled toge- 

g ether in people’s heads and appre- 
ensions, so that vituperative ex¬ 
pressions, which had been originally 
ai^lied to the lesser evil, were trans¬ 
ferred, in process of time and usage, 
to the greater, and the term Buch- 
anites” became the watch-word, at 
last, for all royalists, ministerial mi- 
nkms and supporters. I'he mischief 
which had liecn some montlis in 
hatdiing, came at last to a crisis, and 
the morning of tlie 94th day of 
Croober, it was meditated to sur- 


stines, in other words, into an ojien' 
calf-park, or,^ward, where, under- 
the veil of night, were assembled 
upwards of seven hundred men, con¬ 
sisting of local militia, mixed with 
and supported by an armed peasan try. 
My heart sunk within me, as I pass¬ 
ed through the bigget, or three-barred 
passage, into the camp, and found 
myself fairly committed on tlie score 
of insurrection. I would willingly 
have exchanged conditioni1jjii||3i any 
one of my own pupils, or even with 
the most tattered, scrawled, and dust- 


prise all the garrisons throughout 
England and Scotland, to depose 
the King's authorities every where, 
and on die ruins of ancient and es¬ 
tablished law, to erect the Tree of 
Liberty, and to sound tlic tocsin 
of insubordination and bloodshed. 
The plot, however, was timely dis¬ 
covers, many of the ring-leaders 
wore seized upon, and the prison 
of the adjoining burgh was crowded 
with delinquents. 

The militia were cdled upon to 
act on this occasion, and in one in¬ 
stance absolutely refused. They had, 
in fact, been tainted witli the |>o]ni- 
lar level), and wei;c vtiiwilUng to be 


covered book which at that moment 
lay open and neglected in the school- * 
shelf, or window-sole* ^^owever, it 
was in for a penny, in for a pound; 
and as 1 had now raised the flag of 
rebellion, at least ranged myself un¬ 
der it, I endeavoured, through the 
help of two cankers of whisky, 
which were administered to each of 
us, to summon up my courage to ^ 
the fighting, or rather the resisting 
point. My classical recollections were 
by no means of the most encouraging 
cast, for, whilst I thought of Ho¬ 
race’s Hight from Philippi, “ par- 
inula,” as'he himself allows, non 
bcnc reliclA,” and of a similar dc- 
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sortion in the campaigning: even of 
Demosthenes Imnselfy I blsgan to 
think that there is something in li¬ 
terature and scholarship which un- 
llts A man for bclla, horridabella/' 
the bLuidy ficldj and quarterless 
flight. On, it was a dreadful tiling 
to have one s arm or leg torn in an 
instant from their body, and to feel 
the cold risp of the rough and ser¬ 
rated steel passing quickly and un¬ 
ceremoniously through one’s luid- 
rifl', or abdominal viscera. 1 already 
put up iny hand occasionally to iny 
brain, and thought how suddenly;, 
and unpcrceivedly a small pie^ pS ’ 
lead, square or round, iniglk 
its passage from stem to stern, from 
frontal-bone to posterior cerebellum- 
Jlut, luckily for me, 1 had scarcely 
time to think of such subjects se¬ 
riously, when a march was ordered, 
and begun, and 1 was hurried away, 

1 scarcely knew whither, and for 

S ses of which I by no means 
stood the extent. Tlie moon 
upon our march, and looked as 
if;fllie could have scoulcd us through 
eartli; and every hedge, and 
and jungle, on our way, ap¬ 
peared to me to be peopled with red- 
coots,-to contain the ^dvance-guard 
of those vary sddiers' which it was 
our design, learned from tny 
companion Scout, to surprise. At 
last we hidtod on an eminence above 
the village of Thornhill, where the 
King’s forces lay; and our com¬ 
mander, whose name was Kelty,” 
issued orders for us to examine our 
locks, pieces. Here¬ 

upon hMH of tts felt as if the last 
suminoUSAad been issued from the 
Cloud of Judgment, and I could ob¬ 
serve Scout’s handshake as he return¬ 
ed his ranurod^ittto the sheath again. 
A whisper to run along the 

line, whicli soon became a murmur, 
and ultimately a scream or yell of 
hoiTor. ** They're coming, they’re 
yonder 1 see their horse 
«and in the valley below us," 
L'lnpiseeded, in dewair, from nearly a 
lips. Our commander en- 
^aeavoured to inspire us with courage, 
but in vain. The consciousness of 
guilt operating in conjunction with 
a sense of immediate danger, pro¬ 
duced a sudden and irresistible panic, 
and off we scampcrtul, the peasantry 
in the front, and the militiamen in 


their wakes, in every dinetbn but 
that in which the enemy, as we sup¬ 
posed, were approaching. ( took to 
my heels in uie direction of Close- 
bum, my native parish, and, along 
witli King and Scout, found myself^- 
in the course of an hour, on the 
banks of the Cample, aYul in the 
immediate neigltbourhood of tlto 
Buebanites.’' We lay perdue in 
a field of oats, and heard, at first, 
volleys, and latterly single shots tired 
in the ac^joining mufr. 1 would have 
given, all my classical library, to- 
gotlm with Hume’s Essays into the 
baiigidUj; latu|have been fairly and 
honopAldj Out of this scranO. I’he 
^fliru^s^wever, ceased at last, and 
Aeidm fttot nor horsemen came our 
Way. We began, about one o’clock 
of the morning, to thrust up our 
heads into the moonshine, like rab¬ 
bits from their holes, and to listen, 
as well as speculate, carefiilly, on all 
sides. Adown the adjoining steep, 
immediately over the village of (’am¬ 
ple, a baud of about from thirty to 
forty men seemed evidently to 
advancing upon our retreat. As tin* 
ground was level, it was iinpossihle 
for us to escape unnoticed, no we lay 
close and breathless, thinking that 
they might pass us unobserved. Bui 
in this we were mistaken, for they 
came so near to us at last, that wu 
could hear their conversation. “ You 
will," said one who seemed to com¬ 
mand the rest, you will guard the 
road towards Thornhill; and 
that towards Brownhill; whilst 
will take up our stance here, itad 
pepper them from this side." I 
ready felt the pepper of whit'h tbey ■ 
spoke in my blood ami Hi sli, anil 
smarted all over. “ Ihit, J^ord j>rc- 
serve us ! is not that Sandy (tihson, 
and Willy Tlerdman, and Archy 
Tait, and Tam Gillespie, and a whole 
ct ccteri of my most intimate acquain¬ 
tances 1" 11 was actually so; and 

in a few minutes we understood each 
other perfectly, and liad agreed on 
the propriety of turning tlioHc wea¬ 
pons, which some of us had taken 
up against the constituted authorities 
of the land, simply against the mur¬ 
derous and Wetted followers of 
Lucky Buchan, whom we deemed it 
a duty, and litBe Into than religion, 
to drive, “vi et ormis/' that is to 
say, by means ctf dug and bulUi, 
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from^tbe ptrishwnd neighbourhood. 
So ta U we went immed'ately, our 
new aesDciatOB having no knowledge 
of the dii&rence of our original 
intention; and approximating to an 
old turf*caped wall. Or dike, which 
enclosed the park, in the midst of 
v^ich the obnoxious stedding was 
idaoedf we proceeded to summon 
the citadel to surrender. But the 
enemy seemed to have been aware of 
our proceedings, and a ball went 
whizzing within about three inches 
of my ear, and, catching the muz* 
zle of Scout’s gun in its 
went into a thousand pia^^imiUBiing 
the eveitght, and othen^ dit^om* 
ing tne countenance of nniay^ Tbia 
was not to be endured; f Mt my 
courage cncrease, or rather appear, 
with my rage and desire of revenge; 
so levelling old “ Bessy,” as Scout 
called her, over the dike, I shut my 
eyes, and “ lootjly'* This example 
was followed by several of my friends, 
and the battle raged on both sides 
for some time, though without blood. 
In fact, we had no wish to commit 
murder, but only meant to drive out 
the intruders from tbcresidencc which 
they had so long and so obstinately 
retained- A parley was at last sound¬ 
ed by Parson White himself, who, 
advancing with a white sheet sus¬ 
pended from a long pole, demanded 
our meaning and intention by such 
an unmannerly salutation. An ex¬ 
planation ensued ; and as the place 
appeared evidently too hot for them 
now, a promise was solemnly made 
and taken, that, in the course of 
twenty-four hours, neither man, wo¬ 
man, nor child, belonging to old 
Lucky, should remain on the farm 
of Cample-slacks. Having attained 
this object, we dispersed |>eaceably; 
and I was snug in my bed ere yet 
old Hobson’s nose had ceased to 
sound, through Imt and hea, the 
morning reveille. The Buchanites 
actually decamped next day; and as 
1 stood upon the Herd-Knows, after 
the school scaled in the afternoon, 
1 heard them departing under the 
voice of psalm-sing, and with palms, 
or birchen branches, in their hands, 
along the winding tanks of the Nith, 
towards their final and famous retreat 
at Auchingibb^t^HQI. There was 
an awful hillUmllOo” about an in¬ 
surrection of the miUtia, and certain 
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violence which had been exercised 
towards the Buchanites; and suspi¬ 
cions and reports, to the prejudice of 
many, were for some time prevalent; 
but, as old John Robson very pro¬ 
perly observed, the Maistcr, pnir 
fallow, could have nae finger in the 
pic, for, to his certain knowledge, he 
had slept snugly in his bed all that 
eventful, and, to some, disastrous 
night!” 

The public ferment began in time 
to subside ; ringleaders of insurrec¬ 
tion were tried, and in most cases, 
from a deficiency of evidence, ac- 
'qnit^ted; but as the crisis had evi- 
oentl^ passed, the Government very 
judiciously relaxed in their prosecu¬ 
tions, and the political horizon be¬ 
gan to assume a less troublous and 
more settled look. Not so the aspect 
and expression of my soul within me; 

I daily became lest and less ]m}>py, 
or, in better words, more and more 
miserable, under my present opinions, 
sentiments, and conduct. 1 wal^ttfce 
a feather tossed about upon an 
of uncertainty—I was the unhfl^y 
Cyclops in his cave, groping ar<mh{a 
the walls of his dark and dreary im¬ 
prisonment. 1 fled to Pempont, apd 
to Scout, an^ to King-*«1 had 
course to song—to frequent abd deep 
libations—to boist^mu ' mirth—to 
downri^t treason—%nd, 1 fear 1 
must add, to blasphemy. 1 laughed at 
things sacred, and turned the out¬ 
ward observances of religion, together 
with its ministers, into ridicule. But 
all would not do; I was ill at ease— 

ha;rebat lateri, lethalis aruudo 
the arrow of conscience iHk fast jn 
my heart, and drank up dlits fresh¬ 
ness, and life, and play. Yet, amidst 
all this insanity, there was one crime 
which I escaped peijp^ating, infant 
ticide, or the poison^^of the minds 
and souls of my schtdim. 1 still con¬ 
tinued to teach faithfully, and, in 
fact, the only hours 1 had of 
mont were spent at my desk, in’ 
school. 1 became, indeed, dreadful* 
ly morose, and unusually sevens.Inii: 
still there was a plan and an 
even in my punishments, and my 
scholars imputed this unhappy change 
rather to my increased zeal as a 
teacher, than to any souredness of 
temper. Old John Robson, my land¬ 
lord, perceived and lamented ^he 
change; but he was far, very far be- 
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neath my nodoe, and, happily ibr 
him^ ignorant of that philosophy 
'ivliich had raised me so far above the 
ureatmass of society around me. He, 
jioor man, read his Bible, said his 
jirayers, believed in his God-^lioped 
(or mercy through Christ—rwent to 
hod and slept soundly; whilst 1 stu« 
died Volney—meditated upon Gib- 
lion—peyused Buffon—gloated over 
Montaigne, Rabelais, and Drydcn— 
u'( (It to bc^, and could find no re- 
Jrt shing resU My head was absolute¬ 
ly affected, and a partial derange* 
irunt took place. 1 became at 
t|uite feverish, and my mental ni|da«; 
(ly settled down into a regular, or ty- 
]thu6 fever. Oh, I sbaU never, never, - 
wliilst 1 breathe, forget my sensadons. 
under the advances, and through all 
(he stages, of this slow and nervous 
complaint. Before me was a gulf of 
headlong plunge, through all the un¬ 
measured depths of which Imagina- 
tiitii lingered in lassitude and dis- 
ir^edon. Behind me sat Conscience, 
lika^die ill-boding raven, and inena- 
with a thousand possibilities 
of^e most awful and indistinct na¬ 
ture. When I tried to pray, I could 
not; but recollect, that with the God 
of Nature/and of more human rea¬ 
son, prayer wesanincfiicllnt, because 
•111 unnecessary se^rvice. The God, 
the vital pritu^Ie, the great first 
e.iuse whom I recognized, was a be¬ 
ing of destiny, in whose eyes I, and 
my little insignificant concerns and 
troubles, were nothing, and less than 
nothing. The Bible I had classed 
with the Koran, and with the one 
tliousand one tales of Arabian 
ontertainnmt; its promises, there¬ 
fore, and its sup^rto, were thrown 
away upon one who considered them 
as fables. Whe^ 1 beheld my arm 
every day bccomreg more emaciated, 
sawmy nailscrookandbend like birds* 
claws inwards, and surveyed in the 
glam#ll the horror of an emaciated, 
aim lidthered, and scorched frame, 
my . whole soul became an essential 
agttU I seemed to myself to have 
amwly become more capable of in- 
iettfeaufiering dian 1 had hitherto 
been,' or even suspected that I could 
be; and when clothed in tliis expe¬ 
rience, 1 dared to adventure, in ima¬ 
gination, into the realms of futurity, 
and to image to myself the possibili¬ 
ties pf endurance wliich might still 
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await nie,-^l wonhl gladly, uiidl^ 
these ctrcumstances, have drunk tire 
draft of eternal annihilation^ 
have laid roe down to be ^voarrd, 
soul, body, ao^overy perception and 
apprehension, by the earth-worm. 
My former associates, Scout, Kio^ 
and others of the same class, became 
fearful and annoyingevra 
gination; and tlie books^ter whidi 
1 bad pored so intensely,%id from 
which 1 had derived the MWligs, as 
1 deemed them once, ct infidelity, 
lay apattered about the room, ne^ 
|^red», 1^. abhorred; every leaf 
sCQiM^^my^beoo instaB^with 
life, itself into Wi^nt 

^ Of toflurt. and desi»ir. There was a 
daamlMD^w place in my heart, iOime** 
diatdy under my breast-bone, and in 
this den of dreary obscurity and death, 
therp were creeping things, tliat, as 
they trailed along, thrilled through 
my frame, and, as they gnawed, a^>- 
nized my whole soul. I cannot give 
any further account of what 
before, and around, and within me, 
for my reason at last gave way, am! 
1 became insensible to all individuH- 
lity of object and perception,—and 1 
felt as if 1 had been a mist, or an 
ocean, or a vast promontory of ex¬ 
tended unfatbomed weight and inac¬ 
tivity, lumbering on in God’s pre¬ 
sence, and exposed to all tlu^ pres¬ 
sure of sumrencumbent divinity, aw¬ 
fully resmved on my annihilation. 
AVhen 1 < awoke from this dreadful 
and most horrible apprehenHioii, my 
mother stood all calm, and resigned, 
and christianized, by my be^il-side* 
It was a lovely, oh! it w^as a re¬ 
freshing sight. There was the face, 
with whose kindly and affl’t^tionate 
expression all my rccoHcctions of 
early happiness were associated—the 
eye which bad so often looked into 
iny soul, and anticipated, ere words 
came to my aid, the numerous and 
frivolous wishes and wants of infan¬ 
cy—the hand of bencHcenee and 
mercy which had so often spread for 
me the humble but sweet repast, and 
laid upon my bread the ]ioTtioned 
allowance of better fare—there were 
the lips and accents (for she spoke 
in tears, and blessed her chihn of 
more than earthly recollection, which 
carried me back into the fairy talc, 
the kindly advice, dbd apportioned 
psalm, the evening prayer, and the 
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imnnuig hvaiii of praise aihI thanks¬ 
giving toihe oBotnie God, and to 
his aon JesuB, Qod mth vx! oh, in 
that sentencei God with m,’ bow 
much of comfort and accominoda- 
tion.'lo poor, wandering, ignorant, 
dependant, and aspiring creatures, 
is ooatained! And I felt it so in 
my awakening—1 felt that the spell 
hu beentbroken, the bands un¬ 
tied, the 4einon uufanged, and that 
1 was again my mother’s boy, and 
the heir, along with this perception, 
o£ life, and hoi)e, and joy. The 
fever had now taken a feyoorable 
turn, and by the surgeon's advice, 1 
was pOllhitted to t^e a glass of 
port-wine everv twenty-four hours. 
And what with tlie restorative and 
comforting influence of this bodily 
cordial, together with that moral re¬ 
freshment and renewal of spirit 
which arose from my kind mother’s 
presence, 1 began to gain strength, 
and heart, and soundness of mind. 
My mother had heard me pronounce 
dreadful and despairing words du¬ 
ring my derangement, and she took 
advantage of the first safe opportuni¬ 
ty of drawing my attention to some 
Iwoks which slie had discovered in 
my apartment, and of which she dis¬ 
approved. 1 confessed to her my 
whole misery, and said, frankly and 
freely, that 1 began to fear my past 
conduct had not been regulated by 
sound sense or true religion. I’m 
glad to hear my bairn speaking in 
Uiat way,” replied my truly Christian 
parent; “ I'm glad to hear the ra- 
tumal and remntant words frae thy 
Ups, bairn I Thou hast had a lang 
struggle, and a sair anc, and muckle 
has the Tempter striven to get thee 
for ever within his clutches; but the 
1 x(k 1 of tliy Father, my dear boy, has 
been thy God, and has never left thee 
altogether hopeless or helpless. He 
has inair wark for tliec yet > and He 
will sift thee, it may be, as wheat, 
and winnow out the chaff from the 
corn ; but thou art of the seed o’ tlie 
righteous, of those who stood and 
who bled for Christ's covenanted 
church; and the blessing is thine, 
even that blessing which maketh 
rich, and addeth no sorrow tliereuii- 
to.” I looked in my mother's face, 
as she spoke in a steady, unbroken 
voice, and it seemed to me as I had 
been looking upon the countenance 


a Scotch jTtt/or.—A’o. //'’■ [^Svpt. 

of Moses, after his descent from 
Sinai, so much was it instinct wiilt 
the light and the glory of heaven. 1 
could not answer, nor make any ob¬ 
servations upon what I had heard, 
but 1 Iwd myself back upon my pil¬ 
low, and wept plentifully. These 
tears were to me the thaw after (he 
continued and severe frost—tiny 
came in softening, and loosening, and 
humanizi]ig,andchristiaiiizingix>wer. 
They were the most delicious dro])s 
I had ever shed in my whole lifi- 
time; and clasping my hands, and 
raiung my eyes towards heaven, 1 
s^d at last, in all the fervency of sin¬ 
cere repentance, Lord, have mer¬ 
cy upon me, a sinner!” “Enough, 
enough,” said my modicr ; “ tin- 
work is done ; 11c has heard, lie Iihh 
heard my prayer, my child, and 
i/iine, and thou art licnceforth resto¬ 
red to life, and many a useful, and, as 
1 humbly trust, happy clay, when slie 
who now rejoieos here, shall Iiave 
had her allotment and residence 
where. May the God of allgitee 
and perseverance bless, hcncem^> 
attd preserve thee in His word, And 
in His truth, in which, and in which 
alone, thou caust find rest to thy 
soul!” 

It was the'"'beginning of qning ere 
my health began to assume a deter¬ 
mined aspect of convalescence, and J 
shall ever retain a most delightful 
recollection of the pleasurable feel¬ 
ings and reflections in which I then 
indulged. A class-fellow, and cousin 
of my own, had kindly undertaken 
the conducting of my school during 
my illness, and 1 was liberty t(» 
wander, as encrea^ing strength might 
permit, along green and primrose-co¬ 
vered banks, by {be brink of pure and 
murmuring streams, and under all 
the glorious serenading of blackbird, 
thrush, lark, and linnet. Having 
thrown oil' King and Scout, who 
took no notice of me whatever du¬ 
ring my fever, and having, ah>ng 
with this deposition, laid aside aU 
slavish fear respecting my eternal 
state—having built my faith upmt 
tlie Kock of Ages, and encompSBBPd 
the erection with the evergreens of 
hope, and mercy, and gratitude, I 
know not that there was a happier 
existence than 1 in all the wide range 
of (ilocv's tTcaturcs. I used to shed 
tears of sinsitive joy, as 1 looked, 
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and felt* and drank in happiness at these enjoyments was my daily 
every pore* Andj id the midst of the ejaculation towards heaven, 
softening mid invigorating breexe, 1 But what, you will be apt to «n« 
tbrust out my bare neck—pushed for. quire, what Im all diis to do with 
ward, into as much surface as possi- my tutorship } Yon shall ace, if 
ble, my spread hands and fingers* you will ^ve patience, and give tne 
and laughed, and leapt, and sung, leave to inform you, in ray ftMure 
Oh Cto< 1 I 1 thank thee t^at thou communicadoiis. In die ineaaatiine, 
hast reserved me for this hour, and Five vakgw. 

SCHltL£R*S CORnESPOKDENCi:. 

( ContinmiijI,J 

Schifler to the J^aron Von DaSketjp. It has iud^, I must own, been the 

^ ^ means of pressing irresistibly upon 

Stnigardty 1788 . a contrast, most humiliating and 
Since my return, I have atoned distressing, between my own country 
somewhat for the delicious satisfac* and the more favoured Maphetm, 
tion to which 1 so wholly resigned and has so fatally disenchanted every 
inyseir at Manheim, by an attack of object around me of its interast and 
an epideinir distemper; and 1 lament attraction, that 1 may with ti uih 
exceedingly, that its continuance has say, that Stutgardt, and the fairest 
prevented me from sooner expressing scenes of Swabia, have become to me 
to you my unfeigned acknowledge- nearly insupportable. I feci myself, 
ments for the exercise of your late in this newly and intensely nwaki n- 
tnoBt endearing courtesies and friend- cd sense of the privations of my h>t, 
W attention. Yet, sliall I say, that truly wretched+. The promptings 
mis hajipiest and most delightful and inspirations of an indubitahh* 
excursion of my life even now fills voice within me, speak to me (he 
me wiA sad and melancholy regret P possession of gifts and cudowmenu 


* This letter seems to have been written some time in June. 

With a view to the more clear and satisfactory understanding of this, and several 
of the following letters, we think it proper to subjoin these hints: 

It would ap|)car Uiatthe ardent spirit of lilM^rty which Schiller breathes througlunit 
many of the sentiments of the Tyrannenlied,” (his first ]ioetical production,) and 
also incidentally in his Robbers,” bad proved highly offbnaive and unpalatable t(» 
his Sovereign, the Duke of Wirtemberg. The poet found an industriout and unre* 
lenting persecutor in Walter, the Inspector of the Gardens at Ludwigsburg ; and ho. 
seems, from a passage in one of his letters, to have been somewhat apiR^ensive of 
experiencing, in port, the hard and unjust fate of the upright and candid Hdiubart, 
who, for the noblo and patriotic spirit of his writings, was condemned to an imprison¬ 
ment of eight years in the fortress of Hohenasperg. If Sclullur, however, escai>od 
this rigour of punishment, he was suljected, at least, to an exercise <if c.tprteious and 
desi)Ottc |)ower scarcely less galling and humiliating. He was enjoined, by (he man¬ 
date of the Duke, to forswear his dramatic and poetical pursuits, and, in hU future 
writings, to confine himself alone to the topics of his medical profession. It appears, 
indeed, that the Duke was still willing that Schiller should proceed in his poetic 
career, provided he himself was allowed the previous revision and correction of liis 
productions. It is scarcely necessary to add, that Schiller, happily for the enlightened 
gratification of the world; and the peculiar lustre of his own country, disregarded this 
itngnlar and arbitrairy injunction of the Duke, and indignantly spurned the tiiought 
of subjecting the free and unfettered productions of bis ardent and ri<'h1y-rrcutive 
mind, to the critical acumen, or the curiously-subtle and tremulous political sagacity 
of his Prince. It is under the pressure of those feelings of melancholy dejection and 
disappointlMDt, caused by such humiliating and vexatious restraints, that he here 
writes to his lUend Von Dalbcrg. lie resolves, for ever, to renoupee Stutgardt, where 
he sees himself condemned to stiHc the unambiguous voice of hhf poetic inspiration, 
and he applies to his friend forahe exertion of his infiuence ha ||l^j0CUriag him perinis* 
sJon to withdraw himself from the service and doinimonscf the Duke. Schillcj thiu 
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wo^y, tbe more genial 

and fostenng influence of a liappier 
and more favoured condition; yet^ 
I Ktem only to behold^ spres^ out 
beffflre me, uie clieCTleu and melan- 
dioly of one sterile and barren 
protect 

Shall t flben, my most excellent 
friend, presume, amidst my anxieties 
and diaqnietttdm, to throw myself, 
with^ooimdence, upon tbe kina aids 
of your genetous protection? Iknow, 
indeed, well, how quickly the noble 
and tender impulses of your heart 
respond to the calls of compasuon 
and benevolent aflection* I know 
tbe constancy and energy of your 
mind in the pursuit of what is 
worthy and commendable, and the 
warmth of persevering zeal with 
which you seek its accomplislnncnt. 
The warm and enthusias^c praises 
of iny new friends at Maiiheim, by 
whom you are held in so deep and 
honourable respect, would have at 
once satisfied me of these noble traits 
in your character, had I, indeed, in 
this respect, required to be guided 
by the promptings and assurances of 
others. But, in the i)ersonal inter¬ 
course which it was so lately iny 
happiness to enjoy with your Excel¬ 
lency,—-in the decisive and intelli¬ 
gent traits of your countenance, and 
the noble and winning courtesy and 
frankness of your demeanour, I may 
say, with truth, I at once recognised 
the indications of numerous other 
most amiable and endearing attri¬ 
butes of character. It is this aeep 
impresuon 1 entertain of the noble 
and estimable virtues of your Excel¬ 
lency which irresistibly prompts me 
(I fear with a blameable presump¬ 
tion) to yield myself wholly up to 
your guiding and directing sway, 
and to look to you as the beneficent 
and provident framer of my future 
fortunes. Amidst the obscuri^ and 
restraints of my present state, I may 
be said to be wholly lost. I lean 
never fondly hojje to flourish (if I 
may so say) and bring forth wor¬ 
thy fruit, amidst the*^ blighting and 


withering chill which here fatally 
checks every fair and felicitous pro¬ 
duction of poetic skill. Tbe im¬ 
pulses and fnspirations of so noble 
an art within me, can only be quick¬ 
ened and fanned into creative energy 
and beauty, beneath the blandjnfiu- 
ence of a more genial scene, and the 
cheering aids and appliances of a 
more happy and favoured condition. 
Need 1 urge more than this to Von 
Dalberg, to be at once assured of the 
guidance and support of his genero¬ 
sity and affection ? I may, indeed, 
wUh truth, say, that all iny future 
hopes and expectations centre alone 
in your Excellency. It is your ge¬ 
nerous friendship and countenance 
which 1 fondly figure to myseli' 
smoothing and faciutating the im¬ 
peded current of iny fortunes. With 
what eager and impatient joy, then, 
you may well conceive, shall 1 bait 
your wished-for pronnsc of support! 
1 send you, enclosed, sc^vcral hints 
and views, of which, should you a)»- 
prove, and embody them in your own 
manner, in the form of a letter to 
the Duke, 1 ^ould entertain strong 
hopes of the success of the applica¬ 
tion. 

And now allow me, in conclusion, 
to press upon y^)ur Excellency, with 
the most earnest and importunate, 
yet respectful solicitation, this re¬ 
quest of favour and support, so deep¬ 
ly and fondly cherished in my hojn s 
and wishes. Could your Excellency, 
indeed, perceive the painful and agi¬ 
tated workings of my mind,—by 
wliat a tumult of conflicting feelings 
I am tossed,—could I depict to you, 
in colours adequately vivid and im¬ 
pressive, how my indignant spirit 
impatiently rebels against the para¬ 
lyzing restraints and dispiriting pri¬ 
vations of my condition, I feel as¬ 
sured you would, with eagerness, and 
prompt and afl^tionatc decision, at 
once stretch towards me the hand of 
your effectual relief and protection. 
And I may add, a» an incentive to 
your zeal, that it seems to me ex¬ 
tremely probable, that the wished- 


wntus, m the * German Museum,” in 1784: “ The ‘ Rohbera* compeUed me to tear 
myself from relatives and country. While I was yet in the Hrst ddicious and in¬ 
toxicating enjoyment of the public commendation, I was forbid, even in the place of 
my birth, lo write, under the pain of imprisonment. The resolution which I then 

formed and actctl upon is known. As to its resuits, my inodestv forbids me to 
speak/* 
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for object may be attained, through 
the influence of one or two cpiatlcs 
from you to the Duk^. 1 desire, 
however, wholly, in this, to confide 
uiyself to the dictates of your friend¬ 
ship and protecting affection ; and I 
may, with truth, say, 1 wish for 
nothing with more zealous, and ini- 
))aticiit ardour, than for an cqiportu- 
iiity, by my personal ejBTorts and ser¬ 
vices, to demonstrate to your Excel¬ 
lency the depth and sincerity of my 
grateful regard, &c. &c. 


Schiller to the Baron Von Dalhetg^ 

Stuigardi, 1782. 

The long silence in our corres- 
iwndence, on my part, during which 
yoiir truly affectionate and flattering 
epistle has remained unacknowled¬ 
ged, and your two books, which 1 
ought long since to have returned, 
^lill in my possession, must, I fear, 
have already subjected me, in the 
mind of your Excellency, to the im¬ 
putation of a blaineablc and incon¬ 
siderate negligence. The delay, how¬ 
ever, ill fulfilling these urgent and 
pleasant calls on my attention, has 
proceeded, 1 regret to say, from a 
most vexaddus and ^ritating occur¬ 
rence. Your Excellency will, no 
doubt, fcol some astonishment when 
1 inform you, that the consequence 
of my late excursion to Manheim 
has been confinement under arrest 
for fourteen days. The whole cir¬ 
cumstances of my supposed ofibnd- 
ing were reported with studied and 
artful minuteness to the Duke, and 
led to a personal interview with hi^ 
Highness. 

Should your Excellency percrive 
any possibility of effecting the ac¬ 
complishment of the views 1 have so 
long ardently cherished, of fixing my 
residence in your city, permit me to 
beseech you, with the most earnest 
and zealous importunity^ to hasten 
their fulfilment. As to the reason, 
however, which leads me, with a 
more eager solicitude, to urge this 
request, i cannot venture to unfold 
it to your Excellency in the shape of 
a letter. Thus far, I may, however, 
say, with certainty, that, should my 
ardent wislies, in tliis respect, not 

* 'fin' Jctttr i^oulcl rAxin to ha\c been w 


be fortunately reaKied within a Ibw 
** months, 1 shifid then, in the ootttie 
which 1 shall feel myself es^pdOid 
to adopt, be obliged whofij to re&n- 
quisli a^^ fliture prospect of 
kind. step winch luy necessity 
shall then force upon me must for 
ever tender my future- residence at 
Manheim impossible. 

,My dramatic work of 
spirac^ of i^Ycjco'* will, I trust, be 
completed bv the middle of At^st, 
when 1 sliall have the satisfoction of 
snloifittang it to tlie enlightened 
ju^moUt and critical discriimnation 

your J^orilency. The indidenta, 
fodm history, connected with 

the foitnnes and fate of Don Carlos, 
wbidi you su^st to me as a fitting 
But^ect for the exercise of my dra¬ 
matic exertions, presents, assuredly, 
materials capable of great and feli¬ 
citous treatment, and will, it h pio- 
bable, form the noble groundwork 
of my next poetic labours* TJie 

Kindsmorderin" of Wagner is 
marked by some interestu^ traits of 
character, and touching situations of 
dramatic power; yet it can seldom 
be said to rise above mediocrity* It 
exercises no abiding, or finely-regu¬ 
lated power, over Uie feelings and 
the affections, and aims with too 
restless and untiring a pertinacity at 
the pathetic. His Macbeth/' I 
may add, seems to me wholly devoid 
of merit. 1 now return these publi¬ 
cations to your Excellency, with my 
most sincere acknowledgments. I 
conclude, in expressing iny deep and 
lively feelings of gratitude for the 
generous interest your Excellency 
has hitherto taken in my humble 
fortunes, and 1 remain, &c* &c. 

Schiller to Von Daibcrg* 

Your Excellency will no doubt, 
through my friends at M anhtim, have 
been already informed of the peculiar 
circumstances of my situation pre¬ 
vious to the pmod of your return, 
which 1 sincerely regret the urgency 
of circumstances put it wholly out of 
my power to aiyoit. fRVben 1 now 
say to you, tte I have abandoned 
my professione^tuatiou, and lliat 1 
am already so far on my flight from 

ntten some time in Octubir ) 702, 
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Stutg^t f, yoa bm «t once before and cominuni^tion with your Ex« 
ye^i^ tme picthvii^^ niy present cellency have^vnabled you suitably 
CW^OIU To this it grieves me to to appretiate the true qiwities of my 
adil^ tbftti atp wbdQj^titute of the character—it you havejiappilyjust- 
tiMUB by which I can; Hope to miti- iy imputed to me those impressions 
gate or l^.d^ncc to the hardships and incentives of honotir which J feel 
attendant pn the peculiarity of my to be inseparable from ray nature,— 
situS|ia^,.j Al^prehetiidons for my permit me, then, I beseech you, with 
own sis^f, ana security compelled amanWandingenuousfrecdom, which 
me from Stutgardt most mi its excuse in the urgencies 

, expedition; and in of my unhappy condition, to look up 

tids led me unavoidably to nc- to you, with well-founded assurance, 
g^ct adjostpient of many econo- for aid and support. The pecuniary 
Bocfld and necessary arrangen^atS’to advantage to wnich I looked forward 
wbi^ I would otherwise bate aft*, from my drama of Ficsco," would, 
t^ed, and to leave b^ind me, se- indeed, at the present juncture, have 
veral debts undischarged. I may in-v been to me most welcome and sea- 
genuously own, that 1 rested my (diief sonable. The irritating and a^lict- 
hope and reliance upon my reception ing feelings, however, which of laU' 
at Manheira; and I trusted that have so unceasingly agitated and 
there, aided and encouraged by the possessed me, have, 1 may say, so 
generous friendship of your Excel- cruelly cloud(^ or banished from my 
lency, I should, by means of my mind all those delicious visions which 
playbe enabled, not merely to sa- Poetry seizes and embodies as her 
tisfy any calls of debt upon me, but own, that 1 fear I can scarcely yet 
even to establish myself in more easy securely promise its completion 1^- 
andcomfortablecircumstances. These fore the expiration of three weeks, 
expectations, however, have been If, however, my drama shall not 
wholly frustrated, by the unavoidable only, by that time, be completed, but 
> abruptnem and precipitation of my also, as 1 think I may, with some' 
departure from your city. I left it fond and assured confidence, affirm, 
in the most destitute circumstances, be in many respects peculiatly and 
and oppressed by the deepest de- strikingly adapted for representation, 
spondence. 1 mignt indeed feel over- pardon me, if I entreat your Excel- 
whelmed by the pain of so humilia- lency, with the most zealous, yet re¬ 
ting and distressing an avowal, were snectful importunity, generously, in 
I not upheld and consoled by the tlie meanwhile, to advance me whut- 
strong inward assurance, that such cv^. sum you may think yourself 
distressing inflictions of my adverse wiffi safety warranted in, upon the 
fortune cannot lower me in the en- strength of tlie future performances 
lightened estimation of your upright of the piece. For, to confide myself in* 
and candid mind. 1 must own my- genuously to your friendship, 1 must 
self already sufficiently sunk in sor- own my present necessities to be 
row and dejection, by the sad reflcc- ^eater and more pressingly urgent 
tion from which I seek in vain to man 1 have ever experienced in any 
escape; that 1 now stand the melan- previous period of my life. At Stut* 
choly exerapliflcation pf the disgrace- gardt, a demand was unexpectedly 
fill and humiliating truth, that the made upon roe for two hundred flo- 
road to honourahle celebrity and dis- rins; and 1 confess, that my eager dc- 
tinction is closed against every free- sire to discharge this debt begets in 
born native of Swabia. me more solicitude and disquiet than 

If, then, my previous intercoiuse even the thoughts ^ow, amidst so 

i- The impaflence of Schiller to escape from thu irksome anil inquisftoria! restraint!^ 
of his Bituatioiwmade hUn unwilling any longer to await the more slow and doabtful 
event of the exmions ^^Von Dalberg to obtain for him a formal permission to leave 
Llio service of ffie Dufcpl! .The boldness and decision of the step which he had now 
taken, while it must have excited more highly the displeasure of the Duke, may at 
once exjdain the cautiPn of not mentioning the place from which this letter is written. 

J His “ Oonspimey of Fiesco,” upon which he had alrcacl) Iwn occupied for si - 
vcral months. 
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many discouragemants. And the pres¬ 
sure of such severe privations, I shall 
direct my course ^d>fortune 

in the world* I feel, indeed, assured > 
1 shall be unable to taste of serenity 
or sadfifaction, until 1 shall have 
freed myself ftom the uneasiness of 
tills claim. 

1 beg still farther to press upon 
}'our Excellency, that the small pro¬ 
vision whicli the urgency of circum¬ 
stances allowed me to make for my 
jouruey, cannot, I fear, hold out long¬ 
er than eight days; and yet, in ray 
present anxious and harassed frarae m 
mind, 1 feel luyseif wholly unable to 
n^sutne ray literary and. poetical 13- 
hours; neither, indeed, were 1 even 
to corapel myself to such an effort, 
could 1 hope for pecuniary relief 
iVolu productions wliich would bear 
upon them too visibly the marks of 
an intellect estraiig^, and which, 
amidst the agitation of foreign feel¬ 
ings and solicitudes, could only feeb¬ 
ly, and at intervals, give out some 
gleams and indications of its power. 

1 seek ill vain, amidst the pressure of 
iiiy anxiety and disquiet, to grasp at 
some plan or means of iniincdiatc re¬ 
lief. if your Excellency, in addition 
to what i have already presumed to 
solicit, were, in your kind generosi¬ 
ty, at present to advance me 100 flo¬ 
rins, it would prove to me, in iny 
present situation, a great and signiu 
benefit. In this event, you might ei¬ 
ther ensure me the profits of the fixut 
performance of my “ Ficsco," with 
deduction nf your present loan, or at 
once advance to roe such a sum as 
you may justly estimate to be the 
full value of the piece. 

in either case, it would be to me a 
matter of no difficulty (should the 
■sum I receive exceed what may be 
derived from the performance of the 
piece) to dischaige the overplus from 
tlie profits of my next dramatic com¬ 
position.* I submit this proposal to 
the candour aud judgment of your 
Excellency, urged%y the distressing 
necessities of my present condition ; 
and 1 do it with the more assured 
hope of acceptance, that 1 fed 1 may 
securely rely on the fruits of my own 
litenwy exertiona for its successful 
accomplishment. It is this xde*asiug 
ant]d|>ation which lends somewhat 
of a brighter and more reiibvatlng 


aspect to the discouraging gkotB dT 
my present pVoapecta i ana I' Ibel' 
aware that I should ^nly eommuiu- 
cate to yout Exodlency mnceesRsty 
]min, and tkal myself too nulely 
from the indulMnce of such m^hila- 
rating (I would trust not deceitful) 
visions, were I to unfold to you in 
their truest saddening colours, the 
mortifying and degramag hardsiiips 
of my present situation*' Speedy aid 
and support I now long foi^ with ihe 
utmost ardour and impatience* I 
baVe prevailed upon Meyer to wait 
upon your Excellency, and to learn 
wimt, uhddr all circumstaneis, is 
the course you think it most wise to 
pursue. tovvAtds me; and at the same 
time, m relieve you fi^om the trouble 
of cohespondiug with me on the 
matter. With the truest respect, &c. 

SchiUvr to Von Dalberf(. 

Oggersheiniy 16/A Notu ITflU* 

I am at present agitated by the 
most lively and anxious impadence, 
to know how your Excellency has re¬ 
lished my drama of “ Fit sco,” and 
wluilicr tlic conjectures ami antici¬ 
pations into which, 1h regard to it, 
iny mind has delighted at times to 
stray, have proved fallacious, or re¬ 
ceived a delightful and encouraging 
conflrmationfrom the^ccision of your 
refined and critical dbUcernnient. 'I'lie 
lapse, however, of no less than eight 
days, without tlie slightest hint or 
intimation from your Excellency, 
have, amidst the iiujuictudc and de- 
st)ondency of my fears, led me (I 
sliould still fondly hope too hastily) 
to imagine that the perusal of tny dra¬ 
matic work has perhaps proved to you 
nearly as toilsome and laborious an 
exercise of intellect, as its oiigtnal 
composition and conception to my¬ 
self. It was my aim, in this drama, 
to exhibit a great and impressive pic¬ 
ture, of the progress, and fatal and 
disastrous end, of an evil and un¬ 
quenchable ambition. If ] shall hap¬ 
pily have succeeded in this endea¬ 
vour,^ 1 may perhaps be permitK'd to 
say, looking to the dramatic pouer 
and interest of the pen^ading uixl 
master-pasaion of the piece, that its 
public representation may he antici¬ 
pated with some confident and ns«mr(*d 
Hopes of success. So soon, liow^cvir, 
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as ahall havv it iiKihy power to cn* 
gage In its reviaipn and inaprovementj 
1 then it to a more sim¬ 
ple and oonl^cd^ by the 

omission of seyek^l scenes wholly epi- 
soilioalj and by^yidding myself up^ in 
various other pessag^^ with a more 
uncontrolled araout; lo the course of 
in y p^Uc dictates and inspirations^ 
wnerej espedally, this mav be safely 
dpnev^ilihout injury to tne general 
dnmadc effect. Should your £x- 
cellencv be unable to 8|^ak yet, de¬ 
finitively, your impression as to the 
probable success of my piece on Ihe 
stage^ let me at least, 1 entreat you, 
derive^ in the meanwhile, from ^ou 
on this subject, tlie enlightened bints 
anil suggesUons of one whom I so 
highly honour and reverence as a 
critic, highly discriminative and dis¬ 
cerning in the true qualities and re¬ 
quisites of dramatic composition. 

. Should your Excellcui^ think fit 
to write to me in return, 1 may here 
mention, that I reside in the close vi¬ 
cinity of the Cattle-Yard, under the 
assumed name of Schmidt, &c. &c. 


Schiller to Von Dalberg* 

Jtfeinungen, Sd Ap-il ITfi.S. 

Your Excellency will, I trust, for¬ 
give my long delay in returning an 
answer to your very kind and oblig¬ 
ing letter. 1 was then at Lcipsic, en¬ 
deavouring to effect some arrange¬ 
ment and agreement with Weigand, 
the issue of which I was compelled 
to wait, before Icould finally write 
you any thing definitive or certain. 
Wc have not, however, been able to 
come to any agreement as to the price 
of iny dramatic piece, and therefore 
it still remains ut my own disposal. 

1 esteem myself peculiarly nappy 
that your Excellency chensbes to¬ 
wards ine> even while at a distance, 
sentiments so flattering and encou- 
ragiiig. Perha])s you feel curious to 
know how 1 relish my manner of life 
here? If, then, a totm freedom from 
anxiety and care, the full and un¬ 
restrained indulgence of my darling 
]>oetic passion, and the loved inter- 
lourse and society of several friends 
of taste and refinement, can render a 


person happy, I may assuredly, with 
truth, boast of being so. 

Your Excellency, 1 piirceite, not¬ 
withstanding my late failure, still 
honours me by reposing confidence 
in my powers of araroaflc Writing. 
It is assuredly my h^hestaim and 
ambition to realize the flattering cx- 
.pectations of your Excellency. 'Jo 
guard, however, in some measure, 
against a similar want of success, 1 
take the liberty to premise a few 
things of the drama upon which I 
am now occupied I'his piece, be¬ 
sides the varied multiplicity of its 
dramatic personalis, the skDful and 
intricate entanglement of plot, and 
the perhaps too bold and unrestrain¬ 
ed license of saUre with which it 
holds up to reprobation and abhor¬ 
rence the unprincipled knave of high 
condition, maybe said still fartlier 
to be marked by this defect, that 
what is comic is often too closely 
and intimately associated with tlie 
deeply tragic ; that scenes or passa¬ 
ges of a light and humorous strain 
are found interweaved with those of 
terrific and appalling passion ; and 
that, although the catastrophe may 
perhaps be pronounced impressively 
tragic, yet several characters and situ- 
ations, of a gay and vivacious descrip¬ 
tion, occupy, at times, a too mark¬ 
ed and injurious prominence over the 
more important and serious incidents 
and business of the drama. If your 
Excellency, however, be of opinion 
that these peculiarities, or imperfec¬ 
tions, (of which 1 have deemed it 
wise to make you previously aware,) 
present little whidi can materially 
i^ure or detract from the dramatic 
effect of the piece in representation, 
I think 1 may venture witli confi¬ 
dence to predict, that in all other 
respects it will be found worthy of 
your enlightened and discriminating 
approbation. I may, however, take 
the liberty still further to'observe, 
that should you here desiderate, too 
curiously and solicitously, every 
slight and fanciful requisite of scenic 
effect, then, whatcver,ln the composi¬ 
tion, tends not, with marked precisioiK 
to this too-cxcludve aim, however 
exquisite and appropriate in itself 
will at once lose its value, and had 


' Schllicr here alludes to his “■ Cabal and JiOve.’* 
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l^ettCT have been, irom the first, whol¬ 
ly withheld. This pointy however, 
] leave to the discerning and refined 
application of your Excellency ; for, 
to apeak' ingenuously, 1 feel that any 
ubserviitions of mine would be too 
visibly ting^ and imbued with the 
strong colours of my bwn peculiar 
biasses and predilections. At present, 
I am occupied with my drama of 
Do7i CarloH a subject richly fer¬ 
tile in dramatic interest, and for the 
first hint of which 1 am indebted to 
your Excellency. I propose, how¬ 
ever, immediately to enter upon the 
com]K)sition of a new tragedy, 
rHncc Conrad” and thus diversi¬ 
fy my poetical labours. 

I await with curiosity and impa¬ 
tience your d(!tcTiaination ; and have 
the honour, with the most perfect 
respect, &c. &c. 

SchiUtT to Von Dalbcrfr, 

Manheim^ Sept. 1783'^. 
Your kind and gracious loiter was 
to me, assuredly, doubly welcome, 
from the situation in which it found 
me. I was then amidst the seduc¬ 
tive and delicious enjoyments of the 
country; and, lost in tlieir entran¬ 
cing influence, seemed have bid for 
ever an adieu to literary toils and 
anxieties, when your letter reached 
me, and forcibly aroused me from 
the pleasing and delusive lethargy 
into which 1 had fallen. My late 
illness, however, from the cfiTecta of 
wliich I recover slowly, and which 
still painfully afibets my head, to¬ 
gether with my uncertainty and irre¬ 
solution in die choice of a subject 
for my next poetical exertion, and, 
above‘all, i may especially add, the 
regretted absence of your Excellency, 
winch, ill my sight, seems to disrobe 
Manheim of so much of its delicious 
interest and attraction, have been 
among the causes whidi, till now, 
have withheld me from the prosecu¬ 
tion of all literary pursuits and avo¬ 
cations. But if my desire of again 
seeing your Excellency, and of deriv¬ 
ing from your presence animating 


and guiding incentives to mole ar¬ 
duous poetic labours, was strong and 
ardent, you may figure to yourself 
my reffeei and disappointment when 
I heard of your departure. 1 eagerly 
hope soon to be nchly com])cnKati'd 
for your present absence. With re- 
rd to the compositions upon which 
am now occupied for the stage, I 
feel anxious implicitly to follow the 
advice and suggestion of your Ia- 
cellency, as to which of my t\yo 
dramas, ^^Fiesco” or " Louise MiU 
lerinf” you would derire me first to 
finish* To complete both would oc¬ 
cupy me four weeks; and us perhaps 
“/“Ywco” ought,with more propriety, 
to be reserved for the time of the 
€arnivtil> and my **Louise Mitleria” 
being, besides, of a more siLii]ilc and 
incoinplex dramatic form, J prcKiuuo 
to suppose your choice may^ most 
probably, fall upon the latter. 

Your observations upon my dniina 
of Fiasco” seem to me, upon the 
whole, just, especially those in which 
you point out several bleniislies and 
defects in my female dramatic ehn- 
racters. 1 must, indeed, candidly i on - 
fess, that the two first scciu's ot' the 
second act were written somewlMt 
in opposition to ray private jiidguu ia 
And inclination. Which, 1 fear, must 
indeed be already too obvious to the 
discriminating reader. It fortunate*- 
ly, however, happens, that these two 
scenes, in my a^pted and improved 
form of the piece, may be wholly 
omitted, without the slightest disad¬ 
vantage to the general efTect. The 
s^ieech to which you allude, so osten¬ 
tatiously bright and dazzling In its 
poetic colours, may justly be said to 
verge upon the ridiculous, and would, 
besides, by its length, Imve only op¬ 
pressed and fatigued the hearers in 
the representation. Upon the fifth 
act, 1 meditate a very vital and im¬ 
portant change; and I may say in 
eneral, that I entertain ho|>es of so 
appily accomplishing my work of 
dramatic alteration, tliat your K\- 
collency, and the enlightened inlia- 
bitants of Manheim, shall find cause 
for just commendation and approval. 



• It was at this time that Schiller took up his residence at Manheim, and, liy ilic 
influence of his friend Von Dolberg, was promoted to the situation of Druinatir Cnin- 
poser for the theatre of that dty. 

j- The name of the principal female character in “ Cabal and Lo\e,” 
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The jud^ietit I have formed of 
** 8chlen:shnm** ia drawn from wit¬ 
nessing merely once its representa¬ 
tion ; yet I may ingenuously own to 
you, that the aentitiienta and impress 
sioiis which performance has a- 
wakened in me» do not, assuredly,, 
highly redoond to the merit of the 
drama. 

Whateenr it may possess of ener¬ 
getic papsion, or truth of dramatic 
delineatioii, or scenic propriety, 
these, it forcibly struck me, I had al¬ 
ready lou^ previously witnessed in 
the otherwise wretched piece, Count 
WalltroTtf* and Mercier*^ “ Desert- 
er.” The two first acts, if they do 
not rise hito high excellence, do not 
at least peculiarly offend; but the 
unravelling and disentanglement of 
^ plot of the piece is conducted 
tbroi^out with the most startling 
and rebutting defect of skill and judg¬ 
ment. Such dramas, however, may 
for a time, perhaps, retain possession 
of the stage, as the import and bear¬ 
ing of tlic fable is at once more ob¬ 
viously and palpably intelligible to 
the undiscerning, than the more art¬ 
fully and finely-concerted plots of a 
nobler and more elevated dramatic 
interest. 

I find that, in my present listless 
and debilitated ,fitate, I must defer 
ray criti^l remarks upon Tiking^en” 
1 shall soon, however, 1 trust, be en¬ 
abled to send them to you in a more 
perfect and ample form, than 1 cquld 
now, from the state my health, 
venture to promise. It has ahvays 
seemed to me to savour somewhat of 
a bold and inconsiderate x^^esump- 
tion, (which, if at all venial, can 
only find its excuse in the modesty 
ancl hesitation with which it is en¬ 
tered upon,) for the more youthful 
and inexperienced cultivator of liter¬ 
ature, to examine and criticise the 
labours of those of more mature 
years, and riper and more infallible 


judgment; and, especially, in the 
instance to which 1 now allude, 
where there assuredly appears such 
strong indications of g^us and re- 
fineil capacity. 

^ The elucidation and expo^on of 
topics and questions, in rewnon to 
the drama, will, I feel assured, form 
a most pleasing and instructive ex¬ 
ercise, for hours of leisure and 
relaxation. It will fee impossible for 
me to weigh die separate and oppos¬ 
ing merits of such questions, and the 
strong and forcible lights, which the 
critical examination of the multipli¬ 
city of views which they embrace, 
must, at times, cast so powerfully and 
luminously forih, without, as a dra¬ 
matic writer, driving the highest 
and most signalbenefit. With regard 
to the conations and terms of the 
contract into which I am desirous 
to enter, I feel that these can only 
be suitably adjusted in a personal 
interview and communing with your 
Excellency, &c. &c. &c. 


Co tile j’iightingaTe* 

Sing on, sweet hermit of the wood. 

The song that tjolhes thy solitude, 

And breathes a love-forsaken tale 
Aduwn the soft and silent vale, 

As if thy breaking heart w'ould die 
Upon its mournful melody. 

Say, hath some fair, false*liearted mate 
Thy little heart left desolate. 

To weep upon the waving sjuray, 

And pine in loneliness away ; 

In cold neglect to sit and sigh 
O’er all thy ruin’d hopes of joy ? 

Could 1 give voice unto my woe. 

And make my thoughts in music flow,— 
Could I, like thee, awake the strain 
That hallows heart-ctmsuming pain, 

I too thy solitude wodld share, 

And sing my secret sorrows thcr& 
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C^c iHanu^rrfpt. 


WifiLi-j the next houRc they came 
to there was ui> steward^ but an old 
priest^ the father of that IVter whom 
we Rpokc of fonneily; and he was 
steward^ and ehaplain^ and all^ to the 
gciitleuian that lived therei fOr he 
managed his matters^ and ineached to 
him also—to save cxpcncc, no doubt. 
Vou must know, this gentleman had 
once been the richest in the whole 
country^ and had had all the best es¬ 
tates in it in his own hands—though 
It was said some of them bad not 
been very fairly come by ; but now 
he was somewhat low in his circuin- 
sUiices, (having been a little wild in 
his younger days, as we may sujh 
]> ose.) So J’errara l)egan to speak to 
the old priest:—Save you. Sir,' 
quoth he, 1 have just been con¬ 
sidering, an't please ymi, that you 
are getting rather advanced in years, 
and it*s hard you should be obliged 
to labour in your old age; and so, 1 
i>eing as yet young aad fresh—nay. 
Sir, no apologies—no trouble at 
all. Sir—far be it from me to 
grudge assisting a friend; so you 
may e’en go and spend the rest of 
your days in peace, I shall do 
every thing this gentleman wants, 
wlioin 1 have a great respect for. 1 
should have belonged to tlie church 
myself, Sir; and, as it is, indeed 1 
know more religions than one, which 
is convenient, you know, as one some- 
nmcsMiieets with people of different 
notions; and let me tell you as a 
triend, some of your ways arc getting 
a little old fashioned, and you ycursclf 
a little in yolir* dotage—as we all 
may be,—which ought to make us 
humble—asyou yourself know. VV'ell, 
Sir, us 1 say, times arc changed 
now; and you w'on’t prevent some 
jiort young puppies from laughing 
at your ways, and making game of 
you behind your back;—and if 1 
but had them here, 1 should dust 
their jackets for them. Pray, Sir, 
let me show you down stairs—mind 
that step there—one’s eyes begin to 
fail them at your time of life: fare 

V (M. X111. 


you well. Sir,"—and so haying, he 
gave him such a shove (k>wii stairs, 
as .knocked his heels over his head, 
and nearly broke his neck; and in¬ 
deed what would Ferrara have ca¬ 
red if it had been so P ** And as 
for you, wortliy Mr Hoinulus,” 
quoth Ferrara, “ you know what it 
is to take care of your own mat¬ 
ters, having done so before now, 
when you were younger than you 
are now, and had less sense to guide 
yourself- You have sivn many 
changes in your day, old boy; and 
if my advice can be of any hervice to 
you—So!" he would say, “what 
the deuce have we got here ?—a 
handsome picture, upon my soul I — 
Why, 1 once had thoughts of lacing 
painter myself, and 1 bclicvi^ Bhouhl 
have made an indifferent gooil hand, 
if 1 had turned myself ibiit way. 
What!—the house is luinhere*! u]» 
with them: I pray you, Master 
Francis, take a few of tliem upon 
your back ; the walls of your house 
are somewhat bare. Ila! what’s here 
again ? an image !—a Hcalben god, 
as I’m alive ! For shame, Pit! con¬ 
sider you’re not a Pagan now, as you 
were in youryoungcr^ys; only think 
what people will say of your having 
such things in your house;—and be¬ 
tween ourselves. Sir, you have some* 
times got ill will by some of those 
things. Here, Francis, take this un¬ 
der your arm, and here's a young 
one, as 1 take it, will go into your 
pocket. Nay, never fear, old (Jicsar ! 
—what do you call yourself jiow ?— 
they sha’n’t be destroyed—not a 
hair of their heads,—1 shall keep 
them for your sake; I have a great 
respect for you, as I told holy l^.'tcr 
just now ; and as for ihosc raid legs, 
and arms, and heads, 1 shall e’en 
send a cart for them at five o’clock 
to-morrow morning:—and if any of 
your neighbours should want a limb, 
they may send what they have; to 
me, and I shall match it for them. 
Your house is none of the largest. 
Sir, and ’tis a pity you bhouhl be 
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up witli 

What's o'clock ?—*pon iny word I’m 
neglecting my own concerns!—pray, 
come away, Mast^ Francis—glad to 
sec you well,, call u^n 

you to-morilb^, if jre are in licaltb.” 

Well, on their nitay hchne, “ Why, 
Mr Francis,*' Femra would say, 
“ inethinkalt will fee late before we 
get home, so I think we may e'en 
look in upon this gentleman by the 
road-side, and sec what he has for 
dinner. Your servant, worthy friend,” 
Ferrara would say, going in; '' you 
see we wusli to be on neighbourly 
terms with all about us. Pray, Mr 
Francis,” he would say, sitting down, 

shall 1 help you to a leg of this 
goose ?—a knife and fork there— 
prithee bestir thyself. Sir," he 
wou]d say to the gentleman of the 
Jiousc; one should be civil to stran¬ 
gers, you know." And thereupon 
they would eat up the poor gentle¬ 
man's dinner, and even make him 
wait upon them, and bring them 
bread and beer, and whatever they 
wanted. Ihey would then put the 
spoons into their pocket; and when 
they were going away, Ferrara would 
say, “ Many thanks for your good 
cheer. Sir; and to let you see 
that 1 have a regard for you, and 
^hat 1 can mind a civil turn done 
me, as well as another, why, if you 
should chance at a time to have a 
quarrel with any of your neighbours, 
you liave only to let me know of 
it, and 1 sliall twist their noses for 
them r 

And this was tlie way they would 
go on. making themselves a terror to 
the whole neighbourhood ; and in- 
dee<l nobody could think of any thing 
else. A passenger meeting you on 
the road, would ask you, Please 
you, Sir, what strange uiing hath Mr 
Francis been doing to-day?”—or, 

Be pleased to tell me. Sir, has Mr 
Ferrara been stirring this way to¬ 
day?” He’s just expected to pass 
this way in half-an-hour," perhaps 
you would say. ‘‘ Is he so? Why, 
marry, I should like hugely to see 
liim, being that one hears so much 
of him ; but to say the truth. Sir, 
1 find 1 have tnistaken my way, 
and must even go back and find a- 
notlier.” And indeed nobody was 
vKafe on the King's highway for him. 
Af last, people began to be afraid to 


go to-bed at night; and not a day 
passed, but some new prank or n»is- 
chief would be played off, that no¬ 
body had ever heard the like of he- 

, Now, one day, Francis and Fer¬ 
rara sat down to drink a bottle to¬ 
gether, (as we may suppose they of¬ 
ten did). “ J^rithee, nfiy good friend, 
Mr Ferrara, fill me a bumper," 
quoth Francis; and here, say 1— 
a murrain seixe all stewards whatso¬ 
ever, and every one that wdll molest 
honest gentlemen in their own 
houses! and as for me. Sir, d’ye sec, 
may 1 be pounded in a mortar, if 1 
shall sufter the sight of one as long 
as I live, or keep ray hands off him, 
if one should come ip my way.*’ “By 
my faith, you are in the right i>f it, 
Mr Francis/' quoth Ferrara, “ and 
licre’s—a pest take all stewards, say 
I, be they who they may ! And yet 
Mr Francis, one does not like to 
be behind one’s neighbours; and I 
have beard there are pe^lo that will 
say, ^ Why, there’s Mr Francis now, 
that used to be such a fine gentle¬ 
man—he must even do all Tic has 
to do himself, as if' he were a tailor 
or a bricklayer; and 'tis said, that 
other gentlemen, like himself, won't 
be seen in e<Mnpany with him, it 
being, that he does not now keep 
it up in their style. Poor gentle¬ 
man ! he lias no steward now, or 
fine servants with their laced coats 
and powdered wigs ; and ’tis said his 
.house is as dull as an oystcr’s-shell, 
which was once the merriest in the 
whole country !’ And for iny part,” 
continued Ferrara, “ it has always 
been my notion, Mr FVancis, that 
matters have never gone right with 
you, since you Wanted a steward : 
and it can’t be denied, as I think 
that a steward is what no gentleman 
ought to want." “ You speak sense, * 
quoth Francis, “ and I was just go¬ 
ing to make the; same observation ; 
and indeed 1 have been thinking as 
much for a week past; and if I 
could only fall in with some pru¬ 
dent, active person—" And let 
me see who will say tliat 1 am not a 
prudent, active perKon/' quoth Fer¬ 
rara, “ and I sh^l make him cat liis 
own fingers." “ And you would onlv 
be serving him rightly too/' quoth 
Franci::; and I was Just about to 
say, Sii, that if you could spare tiuu 
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to take s«»mc sort of charge of my af¬ 
fair-quoth Ferrara, 

“ until another can be got, or so; in¬ 
deed 1 have l?een thinking for son^e 
time to retire to my own house in the 
country, being somewhat of a Ay 
turn of mind, as my friends used to 
tell me, and not wishing much to he 
troubled with worldly cares ; but 
such is ray regard for you, Mr Fran¬ 
cis-” I'hcn, worthy Mr Ferra¬ 

ra, you shall be my steward from this 
day henceforth.” Aye, but” in- 
tcrruj>tcd Ferrara again, I cannot 
become bound for my children after 
me, as is the custom in the country, 
you know.” ** And I tell you,” re¬ 
joined Francis, that as long as you 
have man or boy related to you, to 
be found in this world, there slia'n*t 
one else thrust his nose within my 
doors ; and so, if you please, here’s— 
long life to the brave Master Ferrara! 
long life to Mr Francis and his stew¬ 
ard for ever, hurrah I” llurrali!” 
quoth Francis. “ Hurrah !” quoth 
Ferrara. “ Hurrah!" roars all the 
house together. Down goes the ta¬ 
ble,—out at the windows go the bot¬ 
tles and glasses,—down stairs jumps 
Francis, and Ferrara along with him, 
roaring that you mi^ht have heard 
him a mile off. Now the people who 
had got about the house having heard 
the roaring, and wondering what 
c^ould be going on, as soon as they 
heard them coming down stairs, be¬ 
gan to get out of uic way as fast as 
th (7 could, afraid of what might bc!^ 
fal tlu in; and the first thing they 
saw, was Francis and Ferrara com¬ 
ing out of the house, dancing and 
roaring, and tossing their hats and 
wigs in the air. And when the peo¬ 
ple heard that Ferrara was now to 
he Francis’s steward, they could not 
so much as speak a word with pure 
astonishment, but stood and looked 
at one another, wondering what was 
to come next; and they soon saw 
what was to come next, as 1 am now 
going to tell of. 

The first thing then that Ferrara 
does—away he goes to see the gentle¬ 
men whoso stewards he had sent a- 
way, as has been told already. ** So, 
Sir!” he would say to one, “ 1 find 
there lias been a bit of a mistake 
hen*; it seems 1 told you ^ou had 
no use for a steward,—d^ilUh a- 
musing. faith, to think how one will 


mistake at a time!—1 meant i>uly 
to say, that you had use for one— 
which is much the same thing, in¬ 
deed, when one considers it a little: 
but I have to tell you, Sir, timt 1 
let nobody be put to inconvenience 
by any thing that I have said, what¬ 
ever trouble it may cost myself; and 
so. Sir, 1 have brought von luui- 
tber stew'ard—a ateaily lud, and 
you'll find him so, though he were 
not my brother, as indeed he is ; 
and 1 have given him some gootl 
advice, which 1 hope I'm oiu that 
can do; and I shall just look in up¬ 
on you to-morrow, to st'e how he 
answers.” 'Fhen he would go to the 
next house. ‘‘ If I wind rightly 
now. Sir," he would say, I pro¬ 
mised to find you another stcu'Mr4l, 
for that gallows-looking fellow that 
you turned off this-day-week for his 
bad behaviour. I have been looking 
for one ever since, and let we fell 
you, they're very ill to find, and 
I would have none hut one of the 
best; so here he is. Sir, and much 
ado had I to get him prevailed up¬ 
on—a sharp fellow, 1 assure you, 
as ever turned, a key! but, to wiy 
the truth, he's neither more noi 
less than my own father's bon, and 
one does not like to praise—you un¬ 
derstand me, Sir. Here, eoine along, 
brother of mine!” he would say, 
“hold up your head. Sir, i\m\ look 
the gentleman in the face !" 'Fhen 
he would aw'ay to the next house- 
Now he had as many brotlu rs and 
sisters as if they had hceii a lilt(T ol 
figs, and every one of them he would 
lave to he steward ; tliat is, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of that country, 
to be master, in some gemtleman n 
house. He would have Dick here, 
Joe there, Tom in the next place; 
Bob in your house, bam in niiiio; 
and even his mother and siKtmmust 
be housekeepers and ladies' maids: 
and he would go and see them, and 
make merry with tlu'in, and what¬ 
ever came uppermost in his head 
that they must do; and the (*nd of 
it was, tnat no gentleman, within a 
day’s journey of him, could lall his 
house his mvn ! And nobo<ly had 
ever heard of such doings; and it 
was quite plain, that Ferrara wanted 
to have the w1k>1c country tc» him¬ 
self, and every body in it to he \i\> 
servants: and more thau that, that 
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he would have it too*, if he were al* 
lowed to go on as lie was doing> six 
weeks longer! 

And so the .people all iell to the 
considering what waa to be done; 
and this waa what nobody knew, 
but every one .said -they might as 
well leave the country, if this fellow 
Ferrara should be sutterod to go on 
at such a rate. Whcreuiion they 
fell a cursing that old rascal Francis, 
as they called him, who, they said, 
had been to blame for it all, and 
who ought to have been hanged for 
Ills misdeeds, long ago, if there had 
been law or justice in the country. 
They said, that ever since he was a 
child, he delighted in no thing but 
mischief, and was never better pleas¬ 
ed than when he could set his neigh¬ 
bours by the ears. He ought to be 
ashameef of himself, quoth they 
again,—he that was agentleinan born 
and bred, to take up with a fellow 
that nobody knew for any thing but 
a beggar, and that could be nothing 
but a beggar, (if he was nothing 
worse) by the way that he beliaved 
himself. But it was one comfort, 
they said, thatFrancis had not the 
life of a drayhorse with this new 
steward of his ; and let him e'en take 
it, quoth they, and learn to take his 
friends’ advice next time. Then 
there was otic gentleman that had 
been insulted in his own house,—a 
cousin of mine; another one turned 
fairly outof his,—an uncle of your’s; 
thete was a steward had lost his 
place,—a friend of the next one’s ; 
and, in short, every one was in a 
greater rage than another. 

I)^ow, some of the gentlemen that 
had got their stewards turned out of 
doors were very glad of it, because 
they had been ill used by them ; 
others, again, did not wish to trouble 
themselves wLtii looking about their 
own matters; and indeed they had 
never been accustomed to it, and 
did not know how to do it; and 
those that tried it, made such a 
kettle of fish of it, that every body 
laughed at them, and so they soon 
tired of it, and wanted to have 
a steward again: and, to say the 
truth, they were altogetlier such a 
puck of lazy, ignorant, stupid, good- 
for-nothing piqqiies, that none of ’em 
was fit to lead a calf to market. And 
one might almost say, they deserved 
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no better usage than they got from 
their stewards, and that was bad c- 
nougli; only that the poor gentle¬ 
men were to be pitieil, liecause they 
had any experience, and wen 
ltei£ Allowed to Lave it, indeed. And 
they knew no more about their own 
circumstances, or their own aftairs, 
or what was going on in their own 
house, or any other way, (nor did 
they care, to say the truth on’t,) 
any more than if the house did not 
belong to them. And indeed the 
steward would often tell them as 
much—that is, that the house did 
not belong to them, but to himself, 
and they would believe it too, like 
boobies, as tliey were, and would 
let the steward kick them, and cuft’ 
them, and spit in their faces,—aye, 
and think themselves right happy, 
and very much obliged to him too, 
if he did not starve them outright, 
or turn them out of doors. And a 
gentleman durst not so much as read 
the newspapers, or write a lettiT to a 
friend, or open one that was sent to 
him, until Ills steward had read it 
all over- And John was the only 
man of sense in all that country, and 
the only one in it that had any rule 
in his own house, or knew any thing 
of Ins own maAers; and yet he kept 
his steward to do his business for 
him, (as every gentleman ought to 
do,) and had his servants, an<l his 
coach and six, with the best of cm, 
and kept as merry, and as due a house 
as any in the country, and was al¬ 
lowed to be the handsomest, and tlie 
jolUest, and the best-humoured gen¬ 
tleman that was to be seen. Hut 
the worthy gentleman bad his trou¬ 
bles too, as we all must have; bul 
of this hereafter* 

Now John had picked a quarrel 
with Ferrara the very next week 
after they had been fighting bcfoi t*, 
as was told of. He swore he would 
never rest till he had Ferrara killed, 
or put into jail, or banished from tlie 
country, as he ought to be. “ For,” 
quoth John, he has turned some 
is my tenants out of their houses, 
which 1 will never sufier, as long as 
I can handle a cudgel; and he has 
had the impudence, like a scoundrel 
as he is, to go into die houses of some 
of my particular frirmls. aye, and 
demeaned himself as if he had been 
ill a public-house, only that he took 
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payiTieut for ale diat he got instead 
of giving it,” which, as every body 
knows that has been in a public- 
liouse, is the custom there- 
Ilut by this time some of the 
pic had begun to try to ])ick up hem; 
a little, and at last one fellow says, 

■' Why, 1 wonder who this Ferrara 
is, that every one is so much afraid 
of; for my own part, if he were only 
a gentleman, like myself, or if one 
could promise upon fair play——” 
“ Aye ! there you have it," says 
another; but I'm told he’ll scoop 
a man’s eyes out of bis head with 
his thumb or his forefinger, just as 
one would scollop an oyster!” And 
it's only t’other day," says another, 
as 1 am told, that he bit off a gen¬ 
tleman's nose.” And did he swal¬ 
low it too, Sir P” said the first. 
“ Swallowed it! did you say. Sir ?” 
rejoined the other, Lord preserve 
us, Sir ! I did not hear that before— 

] wonder it di<l not turn his stomach. 
As 1 am a sinner, he must be an 
antipode, or sometliing of that sort, 
and one might as well—” But 
then they all said, let him be what 
he might, they would not one of 
'em have a house to cover their head 
in a fortnight’s tim^ if something 
should not be done ;*and that, un¬ 
less he were the devil himself, he 
would not get the better of them all 
together. “And so who’s afraid?" 
says one. Not I," says another- 
“ And a plague take him that is,” 
says a third;—and they swore all 
together, that they would have Fer¬ 
rara bound hand and foot, dead or 
alive, by that time to-morrow. 

So one fellow rises early in the 
inoriiing—“ By my faith," quoth he, 
“ it were a mighty fiue matter now, 
if 1 could get hold of this same Fer¬ 
rara myself, before the rest of the 
people know what they’re about; 
(and 1 have done for many a better 
man in my time, and why should 1 
be afraid of him ?) and then, to be 
sure, 1 sliould be thought the boldest 
feilow in the country, as, indeed, I 
am, though one doesn’t like to say 
so. A pleasant morning this! a fine 
thing early rising, as 1 have heard 
say. Mayhap Mr Ferrara wont be 
stirrijig yet, as 1 take it he will not. 

I warrant if he knew-Help! ranr- 

<Ut ! thieves!”—and here there fell 
as many kicks and blows upon the 


|HK)r gentleman as if there had been 
a dosen wild sava^ about him;— 
and who should this be but Ferrara 
himself, who was at all times upon 
the scamper, generally wliere he was 
least expect^, and always when* he 
was not wanted. AX'lienupon they 
fell a-fighting tc^thcr, but In^fore 
they J||d been at it ten mimu<*s, Fer¬ 
rara md knocked him down, and 
was just going to throttle him, when 
he roared out, “Cry you mercy. 
Sir, if you would not Jnive a poor 
gentleman’s death to answer fur. 
AVhy, Sir, I have been <juile in a 
mistake concerning you, and 1 have 
altered my opinion of you entirely. 
And now that 1 know you, 1 find 
you to be a very worthy, civil, 
good-natured, kind gentleman, and 
a mighty go^ neighbour withal; 
and, to say the truth, i always 
thought so in nty heart, and was \vi\ 
away by bad company, as many an 
honest iiersoii has lieen; and 1 wisli, 
with ah my soul, you may make 
an end of these quarrclsoim*, mis¬ 
chief-making rascallioiis, who are 
now about to set ui>on yt»u, and 
who, between ourselves, are such 
a pack of rt^es, tliat one won’t meet 
with the like of 'em again." “ Fri- 
thee go into your own house," Fer¬ 
rara would say, “ until I get matters 
settled with the rest of your eum- 
rades, and then we shall sot* what 
you’re good for.” Away he w'ould 
go, and come up with anotlicr one, 
and nearly make an end of him be¬ 
fore he knew where he w^as. “ Lord 
help us. Sir!" the poor gentleman 
would say, is it come to thin, that 
one cannot go out of his own house 
in a iiioming, just to see what sort 
of weather it is, but one must get liis 
ribs knocked in ! Fvery body knows, 
Hir, that 1 have always had a great 
respect for you; and if I emiUl only 
help you,—” But iutU't*d I'Vrrara 
required no hel]), for he would 
deal with one after another, in this 
way, until they could scarcely one of 
’em move a limb ;—but before a 
week had passed away, they wouUl 
all be at it again ; and indeed al) tin* 
time that Ferrara was in the country, 
there was nothing to be so u, oi 
heard, or thought of, but knocks, aial 
kicks, and 1)1ows, and fisiyi'iifis, ami 
cudgel - playing, and throwing ol 
stones, and liroaking of doors amf 
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windows; and, in short, the country 
was in a continual uproar from one 
year's end to another. You would 
not meet with a man on the high¬ 
way without a patch on hia eye or a 
broken bone; and a stranger coming 
into that country wohld have thought 
black and blue was the natural co¬ 
lour of men's faces. And Boritetimes 
nobody knew what he was Igbting 
for, or whom lie was fighting with, 
or what quarter he might get a 
knock on the skull from. You would 
have seen two people meet together 
at a time:—lYnose side are you 
upon. Sir?" one would say. \Vny, 
on the strongest, to be sure, Sir." 
** And which is the strongest, 1 pray 
you?" “ It's more than I know, 
an't please you, and so 1 believe 
1 may even fight along with you, 
until 1 can find it out." 

Now there was agentleman lived at 
the sea-side, in the North country, a 
prudent sort of man, that wished to 
keepout of brawls and squabbles; and 
John had taken it into his head that 
this gentleman was going to side with 
Ferrara against him; so he set out 


and {tie steward of one of tlie gen¬ 
tlemen could think of no other way 
of coaxing him, (from some mis¬ 
chief he deagned him, as we may 
so he gave him his own 
Jm^htcr. And Ferrara took her, 
and desirecl her to be sent home to 
him for his wife ;—and all this, 
though he had a wife before ; and 
indeed what would he have cared to 
take fifty of 'em ! 

Now there were such things told 
of him, through all that country, 
that nothing was ever heiird like 
them; and for my part, 1 would not 
have believed the half of them, if 1 
had not heard them from sensible 
people. It seems he would eat you 
up a pound of horse-nails after his 
breakfast, in order'to make him di¬ 
gest it; and if he were dining with 
a friend, it were ten to one but lu* 
would gnaw away the half of the 
corkscrew. Offer him a glass of wiiit' 
in a forenoon, and he would let you 
see him smash the glass between his 
teeth, and cram it down his throat* 
as one would a piece of liard biscuit. 
He would not divert himself as other 


one morning, (nobody knowing whe¬ 
ther he meant'to go,} and fell upon 
this gentleman, and gave him such 
a basting, that he was obliged to 
keep his bed for a fortnight. “ Take 
you that. Sir,” quoth John, “ for 
your pains.” Zounds, Sir!" said 
he, I wonder what you can mean, 
1 never so much as said a word 
against you in my life.” It's like 
it may be as you say. Sir,” quoth 
John; but nobody knows what you 
viay do, and 1 mayn't have so good 
leisure to give it you at another time; 
and so good-morning—1 bear you 
no ^dge. Sir!” But it so fell out, 
in the end, that Ferrara got the bet¬ 
ter of them all together, (except 
John, who was always too much for 
him,) and then they all thought 
themselves very well when they 
could get him pleased any one way 
or other, because they were afraid he 
would make an end of them if they 
did not. And he just did whatever 
he thought fit in every house in the 
country; and the best gentleman in 
it, whenever Ferrara came into his 
house, would say, “ Please you, Sir, 
allow mo to brush your coat;*' or, 
“ X’oiichsafo me. Sir, the honour of 
cleaning your H’^orship's shoes 


gentlemen would do, by shooting a 
hare or a partridge, but he would 
take up his fowling-piecc, and say in 
his companions," Let us go to the 
high way, my friends, and see if we 
can pop down a passenger or two” ; 
and if he chanced to fall upon a fresh, 
plump yoUng child, of two or three 
ears old, be would carry it home in 
is knapsack, and have a leg of it 
broiled for his supper. He carried 
arsenic, and other such things, in hh 
pocket, and if he were calling on ;in 
acquaintance, he would give some oi 
it to the children, by way of comfitF. 
He never ivent to his bed like otlu i 
people, but would scamper about tin 
whole night; (for he saw as well in 
the dark as in ihe light) and soim 
people said he had been seen in two 
places at once, and that he could take 
a trip of fifty miles in half as many 
minutes. Tnen, it seems, one iiiighi 
poke in bis guts with a sword or a 
pike, it would do him no mon* harm 
than if he were stufted with straw ! 
Many a one said they had given him 
what would have killed him ten times 
over, if he could have been killM:— 
but, in short, more was said about 
him than I could tell the one-hall 
of; for every one took care what he 
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haid as lon^; as Ferrara was within 
hearing; and wlu»evcr had not done 
so, would liavc got his tongue to car¬ 
ry about with him in his pocket! 

And as for Fraucis^ the life 
led with him was said to be depl^ 
able. Ho would make him aaniK 
about after liiiri wherever he wcnt> 
though the poor gentlem^O was turn¬ 
ed to years, and somewhat stiff in 
the joints; and Feriura would be in 
every corner of the country ten times 
in an afternoon; indeed he never 
could rest in a place for five minutes 
together. Francis woukl only get to 
bed once in a week, and then he 
xnust be knocked up in an hour, if 
any now prank should have come iu 
Ferrara’s head; and very often he 
would liave no meat or drink for days 
together, but what was taken by 
force from his neighbours; indeed 
they would never think of taking any 
ini'at at home, if they heard of any 
thing making ready elsewhere. Then 
lie brought Francis into continual 
brawls, and quarrels, and law-suits 
with Ills lu'iglibours: and whoever 
quarrelled with them was sure to 
ruin himself; and whoever did not, 
they would beat him until he did. 
And Ferrara would just go into any¬ 
body’s house, and take away what- 
<'ver ]>loas<'(l liiin, whether it were 
i)Haures, or images, or jewels, or fur¬ 
niture, or whatever he had a mind 
to. And ;dl this he brought into 
I'rancis’s house, whicli by this means 
becaiiii* just a receptacle for stolen 
goods; aiiJ Francis, tliou^ he was 
a gentleman of birth and quality, 
was now spoken of through all that 
country as a common thief and vaga¬ 
bond ! 

And thus did Francis kill one 
steward, and take anotlier; and the 
pour gentleman found, (as the saying 
goeth,) that he had just lea|)ed out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. And 
much did everybody wonder why he 
would [>ut u]) with it, and often did 
they try to persuade him, and said 
they w (uild help him, too, to get rid 
of tills same Ferrara, in some way or 
another. But Ferrara knew Fran¬ 
cis’s nature ; and when they were 
ranging the country, and doing what¬ 
ever they pleased, (which thw did,) 
and taking every thing they fancied, 
(which tliey did also,) Ferrara would 
make Francisbelicvc thatlp' was the 


hn^vest, and the greatest, and tlie 
finest gentleman in the whole world! 
And Francis grew as proud us a pea¬ 
cock, and forgot all Ferrara’s ill- 
usage; and Indeed FetTura had re¬ 
paired his house for him, and filled 
It with all manner of ornaments and 
fine things^ (out of their neighbours' 
houses, as will be remeinliciTd,) so 
that it was now the grandest liuiisr' 
in the country; and Francis's head, 
which was lifever a very su^ady one, 
was quite turned with it. 

Now, what should happen at lu.d, 
but one night that Francis and I'Vr- 
rara together were upon (Ite scaiu- 
per, for they were never out of inis- 
cliicf, behold it comes su(Ji a storm of 
snow and hail, that one would have 
thouglit there would be none left to 
come ever after* And l^Vaiicis and 
Ferrara were both caught in it, and 
nearly buried in it, (and to my mind, 
it would have been little matter if 
they had,) and titeir fingers and 
noses were almost bitten off with the 
frost. And Ferrara got out among 
the snow at last, and made his way 
home as fast as his legs would carry 
him, and left Francis, who, as we 
have said, was not so supple in his 
joints, to shift for himself as he best 
could, which was not very well ; and 
before the poor gentleman reacluMl 
his own house, he was nearly stiff 
with cold, and fatigue of travelling, 
for they were both far from home 
when the storm came on—farther 
than they had any business to be ; 
and this was what came of it: which 
ought to be a warning to all to keep 
good liours, and consider the weather 
before they go from home—especial¬ 
ly when tney are upon a mischicf- 
makiiig, which can never be exjiect- 
ed to end in any good. 

And Francis, when ho came home, 
found Ferrara comforting himself 
with some cordials; and as soon as 
Ferrara saw him—My dear .Mr 
Francis!” cried he, it’s more than 
I can tell you how overjoyed I am to 
see you safe arrived ; and it's a lucky 
thing that 1 got home before you, in 
order that 1 might go back again to 
help you out among the snow ; 
which I was just about to do at tin? 
v^y moment when 1 saw you corn¬ 
ing in.” But poor Francis was so ill, 
that he could hardly answer him a 
word; and indeed they li.id lunh 
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caught such a cokh that tlicy were 
obliged to take physic, and be put to 
bed; and it was a wonder they ever 
got the better of it. But die people 
then saw, that now wte the time far 
getthig hold of Ferrara, If ever they 
were to do it; so they rais^ a mob, 
and came about the house all to¬ 
gether, and thoi^ht they would 
catch them in bed. Up got Francis 
and Ferrara in their shim, and seiz¬ 
ing hold oT the poker ana tongs, they 
tried to keep the people off the best 
way they could, but all to no pur- 
jjose; for the people got into the 
house whether they would or not, 
because they were weakened by the 
cold and the physic together, (which 
will weaken any body.) So when 
Ferrara saw that they must get hold 
of him, he cried out, “ An't please 
ye, gentlemen, it was always my 
wish to live ill good neighbourhood 
with you all, and I know not why 
you should have such a grudge at 
me, or what you can mean by dis¬ 
turbing quiet people at this rate! 
but rather than Mr Francis here 
should have any difiercnce with his 
old friends, why, 1 shall even leave 
the house, and end my days in peace, 
which is what I always wished for, 
if it had been in my power; and my 
son will soon be able to manage Mr 
Francis's matters for him." Your 
•son, indeed !" cried all the people; 
“ the devil a son, or daughter either, 
or uncle, or cousin, or any one else 
that has a drop's blood of you, shall 
ever set up a head in this country 
again ; and it had been a blessing for 
us all, if the whole breed of you had 
been hanged a twelvemonth ago. 
And as for Mr Francis here, we shall 
soon find a steward for him, who 
has a right to be his steward, whether 
he will or not, because his father and 
grandfather were so before him; and 
if Mr Francis make any tumbling 
about taking him, we shall beat him 
to a mummy on tliis very spot!" 
“ Now, Mr Francis," quoth they, 

“ mark what we say; and we ask 
yon before these gentlemen here pre¬ 
sent, wliat person you are to <diuse, 
out oi‘ your own free will, to be your 
stcwanl; and take notice, we don't 
]>ut any force upon you, to ta^e 
llourhy, your last steward’a brother, 
or uncl(*, or whatever he is, or any 
oiher, be who lie may. Now. con¬ 


sider Well before you speak, and an¬ 
swer before these honest ]}eople, as 
wc are determined to have peace and 
quietoess in this country, so that 
c^y gentleman may live unmolested 
own house.”' “ Why,” quoth 
Lancia, it was always matter of 
much sorrow to me, that Bourby 
should havejeft the house, after his 
brother ipet with the accident, (rest 
his soul, poor gentleman!) as 1 al¬ 
ways intended him for my steward, 
and who else should be so now 
“ Why,” rejmned the people, “ if 
you are determined to have it so, let 
Bourby e'en come back again, if he 
can be prevailed upon.” Now, this 
Bourby had gone to John’s house, 
after Francis went mad, (as liath 
been told,) and remained there un¬ 
til Ferrara was dismissed the house. 
And so Bourby now came over, and 
Francis came out to meet him, and 
said he was never, so happy in his 
life as he was now to see him again, 
and he hoped they would never again 
part, from that time henceforth. And 
as for Ferrara, they took him by the 
neck, and shut him up in a cow¬ 
house, or some such place, and they 
thought aU was now right, and that 
every one might go attend to bis own 
matters. But,*bdiold, one morning, 
long before any one was out of bed, 
what should iall Out, but Mr Ferra¬ 
ra gets out at a window or a chim¬ 
ney—or winder it was that he bored 
a hole through the walls with his 
finger-nails, (which was more like 
him,) 1 cannot tell—but so it was. 
And some of Francis' jieople saw him 
coming up, and alarmed the house in 
an instant, and Francis got up in hia 
shirt, and swore that he would bring 
Ferrara home with him, dead or alive, 
in five minutes. And he was as good 
as his word; for as soon as he got 
within sight of Ferrara, he cried out. 
My dear, worthy, good, excellent 
Ferrara! 1 shall cue with joy at scr- 
ing you again, and we shall live to¬ 
gether for ever, and long after!" and 
so saying, he took him in his arms, 
and hugged him, and kissed him, 
and laughed, and cried, and danced, 
and sang, as if he had been out of 
his wits. And when they came into 
the house together, Bourby crept up 
the chimney in a fright, and staid 
there all the time Ferrara was in the 
hous(‘, which was indeed a very short 
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time; for the country was soon in ah 
uproar^ and John, ^ehevcr he heard 
wtiat had passed, sent away a lad that 
was in the house, (for John was 19 
bed himself,) one of the name el; 
Douro, and a smart stout fellow ^ 
was, and had thrashed some of 
best hands in that country. So away 
he goes, and ^ts hismdf right 
in the way to Franda' do«v, fhr he 
well knew that Ferrara would not 
remain long in the house, and he 
thought he would be able to h(dd 
him until some of their neighbours 
should come up, when they would 
get him secured, and taken to jail, for 
breaking the King's peace. And af¬ 
ter he had stood mere a while, look¬ 
ing about him, it chanced, as 1 have 
heard say, that a blind fid^er should 
pass that way; whereupon, quoth 
Mr Douro, 1 may as well take a 
dance to myself, to keep mysdf warm 
this cold morningand with that 
he fell a-capering with hearty good 
will. But before he had taken half- 
a-dozen steps, doesn’t he get such a 
knock in the ribs, that he could not 
tell, until he considered a little with 
himself, whether he was dead or 
alive! And who should this be, as 
every one will guess, but friend Fer¬ 
rara, who never sounded a horn be¬ 
fore him. But Douro was no milk¬ 
sop, and therefore was not so easily 
thrown out as some that Ferrara had 
dealt with before. And. he squared 
with his arms, and twisted, and turn- 
efi, and jumped, and whirled, and 
wheeled about, until he got his back 
to a wall, and there he stood; and 
Ferrara knocked him, and kicked him, 
and jostled him, and pulled him, 
and shoved him, and all to no more 
purpose than if lie had been tugging 
at the stump of a tree. And Douro, 
meanwhile, never gave him so much 
as a blow, and just let him wrestle 
and lay about him until he tired 
again ; and tire he did at last: then 
doesn't Mr Douro catch a sight of 
sonic of his neighbours, whom he 
had been looking for, and so—-*' O! 
ho I Mr Ferrara,” quo^ he, " you 
have now had your time of it, and 1 
shall now have mine in my turn 
and thereupon he fell upon him, 
hands and feet, tooth and Hails, and 
shook him, and beat him, and boxed 
him, and mauled him at such a rate, 
that had Ferrara not got out of his 
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himda, he would never have stood on 
hts own legs again. And Ferrara 
ran as if Aim had been a mad bull 
at his heels, and was in such afright, 
that he never looked behind him un¬ 
til he was ten miles off. By this 
time all the country was up, and 
Farrara saw that he must fall into 
some one's bands or other, so he con¬ 
trived to fall in with John. “ Why, 
Sir,” quoth he, ** 1 have always had 
a very cordial regard for you, not¬ 
withstanding some little differences 
between us, which will happen, at 
a time, you know, among the best 
friends; and 1 have just been think¬ 
ing, Sir, that I can do no better than 
come and live with you, and take a 
ibom in your house.” ** Wiy,” 
quoth John, to say the truth,” (for 
he had no notion of such lodgers,) 
" to say the truth. Sir, 1 believe 
there are some repairs, or something 
of that sort, going on in my house 
just now ; and now that 1 remember. 
Sir, 1 think some of ray cousins were 
talking of paying me a visit about 
this time, and may perhaps bring 
their wives and children with 'cm, 
so that 1 may be somewhat throng 
for a little; but at some future time, 
Sir, I hope to have the pleasure— 
that is. Sir—Well,*' quoth Fer¬ 
rara, but if you will just promise 
to give me civil usage—but here 
John's chief servant. Master IVill, 
(of whom we may hear more after¬ 
wards,) came up,—“ Promise you 
civil usage indeed. Sir! I'd have you 
know. Sir, my master's a gentleman, 
and can keep a promise witliout ma¬ 
king it* You shall have as good us¬ 
age as you deserve, and much better 
too;—and if we should want a tiger 
to play withal, to amuse us in a 
rainy day or so, and can't find one 
elsewhere, we shall then apply to 
you, and so come along, Master Fer¬ 
rara.” So saying, he and some 
more of 'em laid hold on Ferrara, 
and into a boat with him. And 
there was a bit of a rock, or island, 
in the middle of the river, and there 
they put Ferrara, and fastened a 
ring about his neck, and chained 
him to a post; and not far from 
him they chained a large mastiff dog, 
which had been sent away there 
ikom John's house, (for frightening 
the pasmgers, as we may supru>se,) 
and this mastiff would snarl and 
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growl, that ydu might have heard him time—” “ Why, Mr Francis,'* 
a mile o£P, if Ferrara 60 mm h as laid quoth they, nobody knows wbat 
* one leg over another* And they held may happen ; and *tis said there 
him out his meat at the eud of a a, great many rogues and house- 
pole; and there Ferrara sat, and he j^eakers travdling the country at 
would grin and make faces at every pifesent, who may come and rob tlu* 
one that looked at him, (because they bouse. This same Ferrara may 
would hot give him broken bottles get loose again, and come upon 
and rusty nails to eat, as I have us; and, to say the truth, we are 
heard say,) and at last he died of somewhatafraid of what may Infa] 
pure anger and shame; and tliore was you, Sir; and though we cannot 
an end of Ferrara, Whereat, many easily b<; spared from home, wc s^hali 
people wondered sore, because they even remain with you for a little, to 
thought he would never die, if he guard the house.”‘'And for my part/ 
were left to himself; and they said says one, " 1 shall go see how youi 
it ought to be tried if he would hang beds are.” " And 1,” says anotlior, 
or drown! But John, like a brave “ shall see what's for supper.” “And 
gentleman, as he was, swore that if if Tm not mistaken,” says a thinb 
any one should do. him any harm, “ I have observed some things in the 
(for all that he had provoked him,) house that. once belonged to me, 
ne would blow his brains out; and and I must e’en take a look tlirougli 
I believe he would have done so too. the house.” And there they reuiain- 
And Bourby came out of the place ed, whether Francis would or not. 
where he had hid himself, whenever For they said that those mad fits that 
he knew that Ferrara was out of the he was subject to, and in one 
way; and by this time Douro, and which he had killed his steward, hat! 
some others that were stewards to the not yet left him, and they were af raid 
gentlemen in die neighbourhood, had never would; and they said that it 
got together in Francis* house, to sec was not fit that Bourby and the other 
what sort of humour Francis was in. people slmuld be left aloni' in tin 
“ Worthy gentlemen,” quoth Fran- house witli him, and put in danger (»*' 
cis, " 1 am mightily obliged to you their lives. So they all staid, a*. ! 
for ridding me of this same Ferrara, have said; tfhd wheiivcr Francis 
who, you all know, was such a pes- went, and whether he was walking, 
tilent viper, that neither you nor I or sitting, or sleeping, there wouhJ 
could get a quiet life for him. And be two fellows standing over him 
my steward Bourby and I shall just with drawn cudgels, rca<ly to knock 
set about putting my house in order; him down, if he did not do as he 
as for you, good neighbours, I shall was bid. And poor Francis found, 
be ghid to see you at some future after all his troubles, that he was to 
time, to a mutton chop and a bottle have no more rule in his own lioiisr/ 
of wine or so,—and in the mean than the shoe-black. 


THE SIEGE OP VALEKCIA, THE LAST CONSTAKTINE, AND OTHER l OEMS 

BY MRS. HEHAX5. LONDON. 

There arc some cases in which arc scarcely acquainted with any sub- 
we should certainly feel a little deli- ject on which there is such a perfect 
cate in praising a contributor, being unanimity of opinion as with regard 
aware that, in such circumstances, to the merits of Mrs Jlemans. She 
the certificate of an editor is apt to has enjoyed the rare good fortune of 
be received In the present iConciliaUng all parties, poetical and 

instance, however, we have no such political; she is absolutely like the 
apprehensions, for here we know Roman Roscius, si/dio h/if/rfu —the 
that we are treading on sure ground, person whom the periodicals have 
echoing opinions which arc already delighted to honour. And indi cd 
established, and only adding our this was exactly what was to he ex¬ 
mite of approbation to a whole trea- pected* * No one could be blind to 
suryof “ 7V.?/#Monm.” In fact, we the extensive reading, and exqui- 
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hitely refined tastCj which her works 
ilisplayed; or insensible to the deli¬ 
cacy and tenderness of the sentiments, 
or unmoved by the strain of pensive 
aiirl natural reflection with whi^ 
they were imbued. These were dh 
the surface; if other things, less fa- 
\ rturable, lay deeper, they were not 
of that palpable, demonstrable kind, 
which suited the gentlemen of the 
press. There was no room for quib- 
i)ling on an affected expression; and 
the integrity of Priscian's head was 
scrupulously respected. ‘ In the 
rhanujue of poetry she was nearly per¬ 
fect. 'J'hcre was not a cranny in the 
structure of the versification through 
which a breach could be made,—not 
a loop-hole in the language through 
which a shaft could be insinuated ; 
and accordingly the critics faced 
about, and, witli one consent, de¬ 
clared the place impregnable. 

l\’‘itb all these admitted beauties, 
however, wc are free to confess, that 
we did not feel entirely satisfied. Wc 
are apt, on these occasions^ to consult 
our imnicdiutc impressions, as the 
best index of poetical power, and to 
believe that a man may have a very 
good rt^ason for not subscribing to 
any given dictum touching poetry, 
though he may not te always able 
to give colour and a body to his 
thought,” or to cite chapter and verse 
in support of his objection. Appeal¬ 
ing, then, to tins standard, we were 
certainly inclined to make some de¬ 
duction from the lady's merit on 
tl*' whole, at the same time that we 
were fjuitc aware it would be im- 
posbihlo to object to any particular 
pjissage, or oven to state very clearly 
wliat our impressions on the subject 
were- I'he fault, however, was evi¬ 
dently ill tlie scope of the whole, 
and not in the parts;—and it sccihed 
to us to consist jirincipally in a cer¬ 
tain overstrained tone of languid 
elegance wliich pervaded them all; 
wliich made delicacy sometimes de¬ 
generate into coldness, and tender¬ 
ness into weakness; which, in the 
anxiety to avoid the common and 
coarser means of effect, too often in¬ 
terrupted tlie march of the narrative, 
anil the vividness of description, by 
a superfluity of moralizing reflection. 


or a redundancy of imagery; and 
which necessarily conimuiiicated to 
her works a very amiable, but with¬ 
al somewhat too feeble and feminine 
a character. We certainly felt in¬ 
clined to dissuade her from the pro¬ 
secution of that department which 
she had attempted in the " Ilistoric 
Scenes,” and to recommend the cul¬ 
tivation of that gentler and more un¬ 
ambitious style—the poetry of coti- 
templation rather than of action—of 
which she had already exhibited 
some exquisite specimens in her lines 
on the death of llie rrinccss (!?har- 
lotte, and the mental malady of the 
late King. 

While these ojnnions continue, in 
the main, unshaken, wo arc must 
happy to admit, that the present 
publication appears to us, in every 
respect, superior to any thing she lias 
yet written,—more powerful in par¬ 
ticular passages,—mote interesting in 
the narrative part,—as pathetic and 
delicate in the reflective,—as elabo¬ 
rately faultless in its versification,— 
as copious in its imagery. Of the 
longer poems, the Last Constantine 
is OUT favourite. The dramatic poem 
which follows it, entitled the Siege 
of Valencia, exhibits too evidently 
the weak points of Mrs Ueinans* 
poetry, a want of dramatic invention, 
a penury of incident, and the sub¬ 
stitution of lyrical for passlonaU* 
dialogue. The leading features of 
Constantine's character seem to l>c 
taken from the unequal, but, on tin* 
whole, admirable play of Constantine 
Paltcolo^s, by the gifted rival of 
OUT authoress, Joanna Kaillic; and 
the picture of that enduring and 
Christian courage, which, in the 
midst of ruined city and a fall¬ 
ing state,” sustained the last of the 
Ctesars, when all earthly hope and 
help had failed him, is eiinnently 
touching and poetical. The follow¬ 
ing stanzas appear to us particularly 
beautiful. The reader will perceive 
the fine allusion to the self-devotion 
of the Consul Decius, described by 
Livy 

Sounds from the v aters, sounds upon the 
earth, 

Sounds in the air, of battle! Yet with 
these 


• Lib. X. Cap. XXVIH. 
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A voice is mingling^ whose deep tones 
givelnith 

To Faith axul Courage! From luxurious 
ease 

A gallant few have started! 0 V the seas. 
From the Seven Towers, thdr banner 
waves its s^, 

And Hope is whispering in the joyous 
breeze. 

Which {days amidst itsfolds. Thatvoice 
was Mne 

Thy soul was on that band, devoted Con¬ 
stantine. 

Was Rome thy parent ? Didst thou catch 
lh>m her 

The fire that lives in thine undaunted eye? 
•-That city of the throne and sepulchre 
Hath given proud lessons how to reign 
and die! 

Heir of the Cojsars! did that lineage high. 
Which, as a triumph to the grave, hath 
passed 

With its long march of sceptred'xmag*iy, 
Th' heroic mantle o’er thy spirit cast ? 
—Thou ! of an fagle*race the noblest and 
the last! 

Vain dreams ! upon that spirit bath de¬ 
scended 

Light Arom the living Fountain, whence 
each thought 

Springs pure and holy! In that eye is 
blended 

A spark, with Earth’s triumphal memo¬ 
ries fraught, 

And, for within, a deeper meaning, caught 
From worlds unseen. A hope, a lofty 
trust. 

Whose resting-place on buoyant wing is 
sought 

(Though, through its veil, seen darkly 
fVom the dust,) 

In realms where Time no more hath 
power upon the just. 

^hose were proud days, when on the 
battle plain, 

And in the sun’s bright &ce, and ’midst 
th’ array 

Of awe-struck hosts, and circled the 
slain, 

The Roman cost his glittering mail away, 
And, while a silence, as of midnight, lay. 
O’er breathless thousuids, at his voice who 
started. 

Call’d on the unseen, terrific powers that 
sway 

The heights, the depths, the shades; then 
fearless-hearted. 

Girt on his robe of death, and for the grave 
departed* 

But then, around him os the javelins 
rush’d. 

From earth to heaven s well’d up the loud 
acclaim; 


And, ere his heart’s last free libation 
gush’d, 

With a bright smile the warrior caught 
his name, 

Riur-floating on the winds ! And Victory 
came, 

Aiul made the hour of that immortal deed 
A life, in fieiy feeling! Valour’s aim 
Had sought no loftier guerdon. Thus to 
bleed, 

Was to be Rome’s high star!—-He died 
—and had his meed. 

But praise—and dearer, holier praise, be 
theirs, 

Who, in the stillness and the solitude 
Of hearts press’d earthwards by a weight 
of cares, 

Uncbccr’d by Fame’s proud hope, th’ 
ethereal food 

Of restless encigies, and only view’d 
By Him whose eye, from his eternal 
throne. 

Is on the so^’s dark places; have subdued 
And vow’d themselves, with strength till 
then unknown. 

To some high mortyr-tosk, in secret and 
alone. 

The following stanzas, too, in 
which the leading idea of Constan¬ 
tine’s character is still more fully 
brought out, are likewise excellent: 

It was a sod and solemn task to hold 
Their midnight-%uh;b on that beleaguer’d 
wall! 

As the sea-wave beneath the bastions 
roll’d, . 

A sound of fate was in its rise and fall! 
The heavy douds were as an empire’s 
pal), 

The giant-shadows of each tower and lane 
Lay like the grave’s; a low mysterious 
call 

Breathed in the wind, and from the tent¬ 
ed plain 

A voice of omens rose, with each wild 
martial strain. 

For they might catch the Arab charger’s 
neighing, 

The Thracian drum, the Tartar’s drowsy 
• song; 

Might almost hear the suldan’s banner 
swaying. 

The wat^-wbrd mutter'd in some eastern 
tongue. 

Then flash’d the gun’s terrific light along 
The marble streets, all slillnesb—not re- 
}H>se; 

And boding thoughts come o’er them* 
dark and strong; 

For heaven, earth, air, speak auguries to 
those 

Who see their number’d hours fast press¬ 
ing to the close. 
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But strength is from the mightiest! There 
is one 

Still in the breach, and on the rampart 
seen, 

Whose check, shows paler with 
morning sun. 

And tells, in silence, how the night hath 
been. 

In kingly halls, a vigil: yet serene, 

The ray set deep within his thoughtful 
eye, 

And there is that in his collected mien, 
To which the hearts of noble men reply. 
With iires, partaking not this fhime*s 
mortality! 

Ves ! call it not of lofty minds the fate, 
1\> pass o^cr earth in brightness, but alone; 
I Eigh power was made their birthright, to 
create 

A thousand thoughts responsive to the^ 
own ! 

A thousand echoes of their spirit’s tone 
Start into life, where’er their path may be, 
Still following fast; as when the wind 
hath blown 

O'er Indian gmves, a wanderer wild and 
free, 

Kindling and hetuing flames afar from 
tree to iree t 

And it is thus with thee ! thy lot is cast 
On evil days, tl»ou Caesar ! yet the few 
That set their generous bosoms to the blast 
Wliieh rocks thy throne—Hhe fearless and 
the true, 

Bear hearts wherein thy glance can still 
renew 

The free devotion of the years gone by, 
When from bright dreams Bl’ ascendant 
Roman drew 

Kiuluring strength !—states vanish«-*ages 
ily— 

But leave one task unchonged^to suffbr 
and to die ! 

'rhese axe our nature’s heritage. But thou. 
The crown’d with empire 1 thou wert 
call’d to share 

A cup more bitter* On iby fever’d brow 
I'hc semblance of that buoyant hppe to 
wear. 

Which long had pass’d away ; alone to 
bear 

The rush and pressure of dark thoughts, 
that came 

As a strong billow in their weight of care; 
And, with all this, to smile! for earth- 
born frame, 

These arc stern conflicts, yet they pass, 
unknown to fame! 

Her glance is on ihc triumph, on the field. 
On the red seoBbld ; and where’er^ in sight 
Of human eyes, the human soul is steel’d 
To deeds that seem as of immortal might. 


Yet arep^POttd Nature’s! But her meteor^ 
light 

Can pierce llo depths, no clouds; it Adis 
not where. 

In Mlence, and in secret, and in nl^t, 
The nbUe heart doth wrestle with desiMfr, 
And rise more strong than death Aom its 
Unwitness’d prayer. 

Men have been Arm in battle: they have 
stood 

With a prevailing hope on ravaged plains, 
And w'on the birthright of their hearths 
with blond, 

And died rejoicing, ’midst their ancient 
fanes, ' 

That so their children, uudefiled witli 
chains, 

Might worship there in peace. But they 
that stand 

When not a beacon o’er the wave remains. 
Link’d but to perish with a ruin’d land, 
Where Freedom dies with them—call 
these ii martyr-band ! 

But the world heeds them not. Or if, 
perchance, 

Upon their strife it bend a careless eye, 

It is hut as the Roman’s stoic glance 
Fell on that stage w’hcrc man’s last agony 
Was made his s{K>rt, who, knowing mte 
must die, 

Reck’d not u'/ricA champion: but prepar’d 
the strain, 

And bound the bloody wreath of victory, 
To greet the conqueror; while, with calm 
disdain, 

The vanquish’d proudly met the doom ho 
met in vain. 

These are splendid passages, justly 
conceived, admirably expresseil, full 
of eloquence and melody; and the; 
poem contains many others equally 
beautiful. As we liavc already hint* 
ed, the story might have been better 
told; or rather, there is scarcely any 
story at all, but the reader is borne 
down the stream of pensive reflection, 
so gaitly and so easily, that he 
scarcely perceives the want of it. 

Of the Siege of Valencia we say 
little, for we by no means consider 
it as the happiest of Mrs Hcmana’ 
efibrts. Not chat it docs not con¬ 
tain, nay, abound with fine passa¬ 
ges; but the whole wants vigour, 
coherence, and compression. The 
story is meagre, and tlie dialogue too 
diffuse. 

The volume also contains a num¬ 
ber of smaller pieces, of which the 
finest has already graced the pages 
of this Magazine. It is tiilttUd 
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Th« Festal Hour,** and certainly 
appears to us to be one of the noblest 
regular and classical odes in the 
£ng^ language—^happy in the ge- 
neranidea, and rich in imagery and 
illustration. We need hardly recal 
to our readers’ recollection the fine 
Ballad of the Battle of Morgarten, 
which appeared in the Number of 
January last. The following spirited 
Ballad is founded on various Spanish 
Rowunces, which allude to some 
of the wonderful traditions of that 
country, with regard to the Cam- 
peador’s death and subsequent noc¬ 
turnal rising: 

The Moor had beleaguered Valencia's 
towers, 

And lances gleam'd up through her citron- 
bowers, 

And the tents of the desert had girt her 
l^lain. 

And camels were trampling the vines of 
Spain; 

For the Gid was gone to rest. 

There were men from wilds where the 
death-wind sweeps, 

There were spears from hills where the 
lion sleeps. 

There were bows from sands where the 
ostrich runs. 

For the shrill horn of Afric had call'd her 
sons 

To the battles of the West. 

The midnight bell, o’er the dim seas heard, 
l^ikc the roar of waters, the air had stirr'd; 
U'he sUirs were shining o’er tower and 
wave, 

And tlic camp lay hush’d, as a wizard’s 
cave; 

But the Christians woke that night. 

They rear'd the Cid on his barbed steed, 
Like a warrior mail’d for the hour of need. 
And they fix'd the sword in the cold ]%ht 
hand, 

Which had fought so well for his father's 
land, 

Anfl the shield from his neck hung 
T'riprht. 

There was orminglicnrd in Valencia's halls, 
Tliere w'as vigil kept on the rampart 
walls; 

Stars had not faded, nor clouds turn’d 
red, 

When the knights had girded the noble 
dead. 

And the burial-train moved out. 

With a measured pace, as the ivice of one. 
Was the still death-march of the host 
bogun; 


With a silent step wentthe cuirass'd bands, 

Like a lion's tread on the burning sands, 
And they gave no battle-shout. 

When the first went forth, it was mid¬ 
night deep. 

In heaven was the moon, in the camp was 
sleep. 

When the last through the city's gates 
had gone. 

O’er tent and rampart the bright day 
shone, 

With a sun-burst from the sea. 

There w^cre knights five hundred went 
arm’d before. 

And Bermudez the Cid’s green standard 
bore; 

To its lost fair field, with the break of 
morn, 

Was the glorious banner in silence borne, 
On the glad wind strcuiiiing free. 

And the Cain|icador came stately then. 

Like a leader circled wdth steel-clad men! 

The helmet was down o’er the face of the 
dead, 

But his steed wxnt proud, hy a warrior led. 
For lie knew that the t’id was there. 

He was there, the Cid, with his own good 
sword, 

And Xiinena following her noble lord ; 

Her eye was solemn, her step >vas slow. 

But there rose nbt a sound of war or woe, 
Not a whisper on the air. 

The halls in Valencia were still and lone. 

The churches were empty, the masses 
done ; 

There was not a voice through the wide 
streets far, 

Nor a foot-fall heard iii the Alca/ar, 
mSo the burial-ti'ain moved out. 

With a measured ])aco, as the pace of one. 

Was the still deuth-marcli of the host 
begun; 

Withasilei.t step went Ihecuirass’d bands, 

Like a lion’s tread on the burning sands; 
-»And they gave no Ixittle-shout. 

But the deep hills j>card with a cry ore 
long. 

When the Christians burst on the 1’aynim 
throng! 

•»With a sudden flush of the lance and 
sj)ear, 

And a charge of the war-stced in full ca¬ 
reer, 

It was Alvar Fanez came ! 

He that was wrapt with no funeral 
shroud. 

Had pass'd before, like a threatening 
cloud! 
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And the storm TU9h*d down on the tented 
plain^ 

And the Archcr*Queen, with her baiids 
lay slain. 

For the Cid upheld his fame. 

Tticn a terror fell on the King Bucar, 

And the Lybian kings who had JoinM his 
war ; 

And their hearts grew heavy, and died 
away. 

And their hands could not wield an assa- 

gay» 

For the dreadful things they saw ! 

For it seem’d*where Minaya his onset 
made, 

I'liere were seventy thousand knights ar« 
ray’<l, 

All white an the snow on Nevada’s 
steep ; 

And they came like the foam of a roaring 
dee[>; 

—'Twas a sight of fear and awe ! 

And the crested form* of a warrior tall, 

With u sword of lire, went before them 
all; 

With a sword of fire, and a banner 
pale. 

And a liloocUred cro'^s on his shadowy 
mail. 

He rode in the l)attle’s van ! 

There was fc.ir in the^th of his dim 
white horse. 

There was death in the Giant-warrior's 
course ! 


Where hia banner strtem’d wi|h ^ 
ghostly light. 

Where hb ^word blazed OUW '¥$M 
hunying fiight, . ^ 

For h seem’d not the sword of f 

The fteld and the river grew 4tai^ md. 
As the kings and leBcha*s of;Aftb « 
There was work for the men tHo Cid 
that day! 

Th^ were weaiy at eve, when they 
ceas’d to slay, 

As reapers whose task is done I 

The kings and the leaders of Aflic Aed! 
The soils of their galleys in haste were 
spread; 

But the sea had its share of the Paynim 
slain, 

And the bow of the desert was broke in 
S])ain; 

—8ti the Cid to his grave pass'd on 1 

We have endeavoured, l^y these 
ample quotations, to do justice to the 
merits of Mrs Hciniuis, which eer-^ 
tainly appear to us to be of no com¬ 
mon order. Her delicacy, aiid'teti- 
derness of tliought and expression, 
her reading and taste, and ner per¬ 
fect freedom from all afPectation, 
must always secure to her an ho¬ 
nourable and even an exalted rank 
among the classical poets of Britain ; 
and her .works, we doubt not, will 
be popular long after the Barry 
(Jornwalls, Leigh Hunts, and sui’li 
“ small deer,*' shall have fretted 
their short hour and disappeared. 


I'RlNCiri.Fii 01 PRISON DISCTPUNE, FROM THE BOOK ENTlTrill) I'ANO!*- 
TICON, OR THE INSTKCTION-HOUSE BY JEREMY BKMTHAM, ! 


1. A CRIMINAL is a man who has 
cither yielded to stronger temptations 
than have fallen to other men, or in 
whom the regulating powers of the 
mind (viz. w'udcnce and conscience) 
are naturally weaker than in others. 
Phrenologists have discovered, as 
they conceive, that the organs indi¬ 
cating these jKiwcrs are less deve¬ 
loped in the heads of criminals. 


If the temptations have been strong, 
the criminal may perhaps be reform¬ 
ed by lessening these temptations, or 
by creating good influences sufficient¬ 
ly powerful to counteract the evil 
ones. Thus the diseases contracted 
in a tropical climate may be cured 
by sending the patient to a tem[>er- 
ate climate. Let the moral patient 
be confined to a certain district of 


* I have not Dontham’s work at hand, and perhaps I have mixed up sumo itlens 
<»f my own with iny notes and recollections of that volume. But this is of little con¬ 
sequence, as any ])ersoii who is interested in the subject may have recourse to the 
original w'ork, where he wrill find the author’s ideas in liis own language. The Panop¬ 
ticon is as great a discovery in politics os vaccination is in medicine. Why is thi*^ 
name of Beiith.im less celebrated than that of Jenner ? Is the extermination of moral 
evil a imptiaant benclit than the extcmiinati^n of physical evil ? 
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the town^ not by a material barrier, 
btU by letti^ lum know, that, if he 
iafoumbilt of fhatdistriei before 
the atnlr^bn of a certain tenia, he 
will be put' to the tread-mill. His 
mill be lessened, and the 
cUnaMiiif increased, nixUe 

he mithin that t^ritory. 

The that excite the principle 
elf will be pnt out of 

his reach, till tbe habit of yielding 
to temptation is subdued. 

Xf we temptations do not appear 
to have been sufficient to produce the 
crinies, we may infer that the cri¬ 
minal is defective either in prudence 
or in moralJheling, and that it is ne¬ 
cessary to provide for him a restraint 
suffidentiy strong to supply the place 
of these natural prinaples. Thus, 
when a man loses his leg, the car¬ 
penter makes him a wooden one. The 
unishment of incarceration imposed 
y the magistrate, is a fTzec^anico/ 
substitute for the intellectual or 
moral principles which Nature, for 
some wise but mysterious reasons, 
seems to have defied to these unfor¬ 
tunate individuals*. It is often ne¬ 
cessary for a physidan to impose si¬ 
milar restraints on his patients, who 
are not criminal at all. If. the pa¬ 
tient is reasonable, be will submit to 
restraint; and if he is not reasonable, 
his friends will compel him. A va¬ 
letudinarian in morals must be a- 
bridged of his liberty, for the same 
reason that a valetudinarian in health 
must be so restrained. 

If the crime seems to have pro¬ 
ceeded, not from the weakness of the 
good principles, but from the exces¬ 
sive strength of the evil ones, it is 
necessary to impose the same re¬ 
straints on the mischievous propen¬ 
sities of the -criminal as we impose 
on the mischievous instincts of a 


beast of prey. We confine such cri- 
mini^ for ttie same reason that we 
chain m a furious dog. 

II. The restraint necessarily im¬ 
posed on the criminal ought to be 
the whole of bis punishment. Ad- 
diticmal severities are unjust, because 
they are unnecessary. If the moral 
disease is malignant, or obstinate, add 
to tbe duration of the punishment, 
not to its severity ; and if the disease 
appears to be incurable, tbe criminal 
must be treated as a lunatic, and con¬ 
fined for life f. The man who is 
defective or diseased in his moral na¬ 
ture, is as much an object of pity as 
the idiot or lunatic who is diseased 
in his intellectual- nature. 

llestraint Trill be more effectual, if 
divested of unnecessary severity, be¬ 
cause the criminal himself will feel 
it to be reasonable and just The 
reason and conscience of the criminal 
will be on the side of the law ; and 
these principles, however weak, can¬ 
not, I think, be altogether wanting. 
In tbe actual state of tilings, the 
criminal’s conscience is often against 
us; hence the obstinacy of his will. 
His labour is not voluntary, and con¬ 
sequently not productive. See Amc~ 
rican Review^ No, 27, p. 219, 

III. The ^wer taken from the 
criminal is to be transferred entire 
to the jailor. The government ought 
no more to interfere between the 
jailor and the prisoners, than between 
the physician of a lunatic hospital 
and his patients. I'he indirect pn*- 
ventives of tyranny might he as 
effectual in the jail as in tbe hos¬ 
pital. This will be proved in the se¬ 
quel. 

I'he abuse of the powers given to 
a jailor might be prevented, not by 
limiting these powers, but by trans- 
ferriug them entire to a wortliier per- 


* We are not entitled to deny the jhet of this judicial blindness or hardness of 
heart, because we cannot discover either the cause or the end. We ought not to 
doubt that there are necessary causes and beneficent endsj which we know not now, 
but ahell assuredly know hereafter. See Luke xviii. 26, 27. Acts Hi. 17, 18,-19- 
•f Unless humanity should prefer the punishment of death, ns being milder than 
perpetual imprisonment. See 2 Samuel xxiv, 13, 14, 15. So God came to David, 
and said unto him, Shall seven years of famine come unto thee in thy land ? Or wilt 
thou fiee three months before thine enemies while they pursue thee ? Or that there he 
three days* pestilence in thy land ? Now advise, and see what answer I shall return 
to Him that sent me. And David said unto God, I am in a great strait: let vtc fall 
now into the hand tf the Lord^ for his mercies are great ; and kt me not fail inlo 
the hand of man** Such is the diiThrence between the punishments of death and per¬ 
petual confinement 
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son *• The jailor^ when accused^ consequently unjust. The jailor la 
inip^ht be tried by a jury; and the placed in the same relation to thv 
trial will naturally be more severe criminal that tbe physician is to the 
and searching, in proportion to the patient; and if this plan were a- 
t'Xtent of the confidence that has been dopted, we shpuld, perhaits, be as 
conferred and abused. auccessi'ul in curing the moral dis- 

IV. The profiU arising from the eases of our nature, as in curing the 
labour of the prisoners will also l>e bodily ones. We might, {ternaps, 
transferred entire to the jailor. It find that there were incurable dia- 
will he the interest of the jailor to eases in both. 

give a share of these profits to the in order that the incapacity of the 
jirisonera, in order to excite their in- jailor may appear by its effects, tlu' 
(iustry ; and it will also be his in- prison must he open to the inspec- 
terest to give them such an education tion of all respectable persons, at all 
as may render their industry as pro- hours. In order to explain lleu- 
d active as possible. The more pro- tham’s ideas, 1 will quote a few pas« 
ductive their industry is to the jailor sages from his hookt. 
during the term of confinement, the P. 4<S. “ I would do the whole by 
more productive will it afterwards be confrari, I would farm out the pro¬ 
to themselves ; the mreater will be fits or losses to him who, being in 
their motives to industrv, the less other respects unexceptionable, of- 
their motives to crime. Tiieir temp- fered the best terms.^' (Uenthatn 
tations will be lessened by the in- conceives that the labour of the con- 
crease of their resources. The in- victs, being aided by machinery, and 
tcrest of the jailor, therefore, is the rendered in other resiKcts as pre^uo- 
saine with that of the prisoners. He tive as possible, would not only pay 
must act justly towards them, if he the cxpenccs of management, hut 
only thinks wisely for himself; and afford a considerable profit to the 
if he does not tliink wisely, his inca- jailor; and that the jailor, out of his 
pacity or tyranny (which are the profits, might pay a rent to Govem- 
saine thing) will he manifested by ment.) Undertaking an enterprise 
its effects, and the ccHsequence will new in its extent, in die description 
be his being deprived of the office, of the persons to be suhjecteil to his 
The goodness of the management management, and in many other cir- 
will thus be secured, not by limit- cumstanccs, his success in it, if he 
ing, but by increasing, the power of does succeed, may he regarded in tlie 
the jailor. " light of an invention, and rewarded 

VV’^e need not apprehend that the accordingly by the profit which a 
prisoners will he too well treated- It monopoly secured by patent enables 
is the jailor’s interest to use the most a man to make. lie should have 
effectual means of exciting the in- it during good behaviour; in other 
dustry, and thereby amending the words, unless specific instances of 
morals, or at least the habits of the misbehaviour, enough to render his 
criminals. If the harsher means arc removal expedient, he proved against 
necessary, he will employ them ; him in a legal wav, he should have 
if the milder means are sufficient, it for life.” (This is exactly the tc- 
and even more efiectual than the nure by which every man in civil ao- 
hai>.her, to have recourse to the ciety holds both his property anil his 
harsher must be unnecessary, and life. He forfeits either, or both, 

- - - ————'-- ■ ■ ■ ' 

* ■ ■■ — None 

But sucii as are gt>od men can give good things.” Comus, 

It is iiTiiK)ssn)lc that vice can produce the efihets of virtue, under any political regu¬ 
lations whatever. Quid leges sine moribus 

f Those who cannot pro^rc Bentham's work. Will find some account of his ])ro- 
ject in Colquhouii’s 'I'reatise on the Police of London; a popular work, which may be 
found in some of the circulating libraries of this city. See also the article Prison 
Discipline,” in the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. But those who delighftt 
in the peruliuritics of a must singular and original genius, ought not to deny tlicm* 
selves the pleasure of reading Bentham’s ow'n work. 

vor. xiii. Qq 
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when he is l^ally convicted of such 
crunes as render the forfeiture of 
pr^rty> or of life, necessary or ex¬ 
pedient) ^ The interest of the con¬ 
tractor being the same with that of 
the prisoners^ the contractor ought 
to receive all the powers that 
his interest could prompt him to 
wish for, in order to make the best 
of his bargain.” pn other words, 
the Government will contract with 
the jailor in the same way, or 
at least by the same principle, by 
which a judicious and liberal land- 
lo^^ contracts with his tenants.) 
** The greats latitude he has in ta¬ 
king his measure, the less will he 
grudge the letting it be known what 
the measures are which he does take; 
knowing, at the same time, that no 
advantage can be taken of such know¬ 
ledge, by turning him out, in case of 
his success, and putting in another, 
to reap the fruits of his contrivance. 
I will require him to disclose, and 
even to print and publish, his ac¬ 
counts, &c.” Having power to do 
every thing that is for his advantage, 
there is nothing which it is for his 
interest to conceal. It is for clearing 
away, as much as possible, every in¬ 
terested motive for secrecy, that I 
would secure his profits to him for 
life.” 

One of Bentham’s principles is to 
connect, in the person of the con¬ 
tractor, the most extensive power 
with the greatest possible publicity, 
—the least direct, with the greatest 
indirect control. He is to be put 
ixi a glass hce^kive, and exposed al¬ 
most as much to the inspection of 
the public as the prisoners are to his. 
“ A prevailing, but erroneous pro¬ 
pensity, derived from the times when 
the means cf pvMicity were not so 
easy as at present, is to cramp power, 
and leave the exercise of it in die 
dark. Every thing is by this means 
against the upright mauager, every 
thing in favour of the corrupt and 
intripiing one- A board is institu¬ 
ted,” &c, “ When it is necessary to 


repose extraordinary confidence, re., 
moval of clogs, and enlargement of 
power, is the proper shape for it 
to shew itself in. // is one of thr 
advantages attending the increased 
jtovjer of the public eye, that the «?//- 
pHtiide of discretion, so nece5sa7'y to 
good management, may he given with 
mure security than before 

Bentham remarks, that the kinds 
of labour assigned to prisoners are 
almost always those that are least a- 
grccable and least profitable. They 
are consequently as little calculated 
as possible to give them either a 
taste for industry, or the means oi' 
exercising their industry profitably, 
when they are discharged from con¬ 
finement. If the opposite kinds of 
labour were substituted, the profits 
arising from the industry of the pri¬ 
soners would do more than pay the 
cost of subsistence and management. 
Government might obtain a revenue 
by letting the Penitentiary, as a 
landlord by letting his estate ; and 
this revenue might be substituted 
for the State Lottery. I do not see 
how this substitution can be resisted, 
unless we adopt Mandcville's system, 
and believe that vice is more whole¬ 
some than viswuc to the body ]>olitic. 

The reformation of criminals is 
an employment which is naturally 
agreeable to a benevolent mind, and 
their punishment is naturally dis¬ 
agreeable. A penitentiary, in which 
leformation, rather than punish¬ 
ment, is the object, will be aii ob¬ 
ject of competition to a better de¬ 
scription of men. And the virtues 
of the jailor will to the pri¬ 

soners, by a law of nature, as certain 
as by which light radiates from 
lucid bo^es. Ainoro acceso di 
virtu seropre altro accese, jnitche la 
JUtmwasuaparcsscfta)ri\. (Dante, 
Purg. xxii.) 

If there are any incurable defects 
or vices in the criminal's dispositions, 
their causes and tendencies may be 
ascertained in these liospitals of mo¬ 
ral disease. 1 think that the inter- 


• If you will not let me tell the Story in my own way, how do you know that I 
do U m yours ? Kcniluortlu 

Let its pure llamc 

From virtue How, and love can never fail 
To worm another’s bosom, so the ligtit 
Shine mantfvsity fifth. 


Cary's Truuifaiion. 
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val of a year ought to intervene 
1 ween the sentence which condemns 
a murderer to deaths and its execu¬ 
tion ; and that, during this interval, 
lie ought to be subjected to such mo¬ 
ral and religious influences as are 
most likely to penetrate his heart. 
If these influences are successful, 

“ we have gained our brother.” If 
they are not successful, we have, at 
least, made some additions to our 
knowledge of human nature; and it 
is not likely that such knowledge, 
or that any knowledge, can be alto¬ 
gether and permanently unprofitable, 
I'osterity will reap the harvest that 
we have planted. It will add to our 
knowledge of the morbid physiology 
of the human heart, and may even 
throw some indirect light on its 
healthy affections. We dissect the 
bodies of criminals, in order to im¬ 
prove the art of curing diseases; why 
not try the power of moral causes 
on the character of their minds ? 
The moral sciences would probably 
be as progressive as the physical 
sciences, if they were cultivated in 
the same w^ay. 

Jf there were not something wrong 
cgt dejeciitw in our moral nature,— 
something which secnlB to indicate 
that, as moral beings, wc are but in 
a state of infancy, we should con¬ 
sider a criminal to be as much an ob¬ 
ject of compassion as a morbid per¬ 
son ; and wc should perceive, with 
intuitive clearness, that the manage¬ 
ment of a prison ought to he in eve¬ 
ry respect analogous to that of an 
hospital. In both, severity is just 
only in proportion as it is necessary. 
Our method of procedure towards 
criminals is like that of Captain 
Oakham aTid I^r Maeshane, in the 
novel of Roderick Random, in their 
treatment of the sick. (See Vol, /. 
7icin' Hie L'/tii.) The passage referred 
to would almost appear to be a libel 
on human nature; Is tliy servant 
a dufr, that he should do this UiingP” 
Rut it is, in fact, not different from 
that scene of humanity which is ex¬ 
hibited in our prisons. We employ 
the same means to lessen the num¬ 
ber of criminals, which Captain Oak¬ 
ham and J)r ]\Iacshane used in or¬ 
der to lessen the number of the sick! 
The only difiercncc between disease 
and vice is, that the latter efibets a 
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nobler and a more permanent partof 
our nature ; wc know the extent and 
the duration of the one, but no man 
knows either the extent or duration 
of the other. 

The destructive propensities of a 
criminal cannot be more violent 
than those of a savage animal; and 
we know that the most savage ani¬ 
mals have been partially tamed. (^Srr 
Jiujfons IFisiory of the JAon.) The 
cat and the dog can be made to do¬ 
mesticate together; and Cowper's 
tame hares lost their natural timidi¬ 
ty and suspicion. Why should we 
have less power over the characters 
of men than over the instincts of 
animals ? 

There are two preventives of mur¬ 
der provided by Nature, vh., the 
horror produced by the crime, awl 
the terror produced by the minish- 
ment. It is a question whetlier the 
infliction of death docs not lessen the 
horror in the same degree in which 
it increases the terror; wliether it 
does not counteract in one way what 
it does in another. The sight of an 
execution may gratify and Rtrength- 
en the destrubfitfeness’* of some of 
the spectators; and this may tend to 
produce murder in a greater degree 
than the fear of punishment tends to 
prevent it. The fugitive nature of 
the terror produced by the sight of a 
capital punishment, may be illus¬ 
trated by a passage in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, {U Samuel, Ch. xx. 9, &c.) 

And Joab said to Amasa, Art thou 
in health, my brother? And Joab 
took Amasa by the beard with the 
right band, to kiss him. But Ama¬ 
sa took no heed to the sword that 
was in Joab’s hand; so he smote 
him thcTcwilh in the fifth rib, and 
shed out his bowels to the ground, 
and struck him not again; and he 
died. So Joab, and Abishai his bro¬ 
ther, pursued after Sheba the son of 
Bichri. And one of Joabs men 
stood by him, and said. He that fa- 
voureth Joab, and he that is for Da¬ 
vid, let him go after Joab. And 
Amasa wallowed in, blood in the 
midst of the highway. And when 
the man saw that all the people stood 
still, he removed Amasa out of the 
highway into the field, and cast 
cloth upon him, when he saw t| 
every one that came by him stJ 
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stilL When he xiios remoned imt uf 
the hi^kwayy tdl ike pcoph went on 
after Joaby to jmrsue after Sheba the 
son of BichrL' I conceive that this 
is the whole extent and duration of 
that moral impression which is pro¬ 
duced by the sight of capital punish¬ 
ments. 

I will add a few observations on 
an article on‘ prisons, in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, No. 72. 

Pages 354*—5. Number of com¬ 
mitments nearly doubled within the 
last ten years.” I think it is pro¬ 
bable that the laws are more strictly 
executccl. There is more zeal for sup¬ 
pressing vice—the terror of punish¬ 
ment is less; and this will not only 
make the necessitous less unwilling 
to commit crimes, but will make the 
rich less unwilling to prosecute for 
trifling ofiences, and the magistrates 
less unwilling to punish The 
game laws have produced an extra¬ 
ordinary number of commitments— 

too high a price for the whistle.” 
The temptations, too, have probably 
benn increased by the hardships of 
the times, and perhaps by the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge, which makes 
men less patient under hardships, 
and aggravates, by its first opera¬ 
tion, the evils whiclx it ultimately re¬ 
moves. New laws have been made; 
hence new crimes and new commit¬ 
ments. 

P. 357. Four averapres of five 
years each.” They ought to have 
been, not averages, but lists of x-om- 
mitments during a series of years. 
The recourse to averages is merely a 
coxitrivance to save trouble, and to 
dispense with that minute and scru¬ 
pulous examination which can a- 
lone conduct to accurate and com- 
prcliensive conclusions. The num¬ 
ber of commitments during each 
year, depends on the state of political 
opinion, agriculture, manufactures, 
coxnrocrce, greater or less facility of 
emigration, &c. We cannot esti¬ 
mate the average operation of these 
causes; and it is absurd, therefore, to 
reason from the average of tli<uf ef¬ 
fects. ] t would be desirable to know 


the variation in the number of com¬ 
mittals, not only from year to year, 
but from month to month. The 
causes of crime vary from raondi to 
month. 

P. 358. rt+. We have a right 
(a right of conquest) to punish the 
obstinacy that we ourselves have ex¬ 
cited ! But to what issue will the 
exercise of this right lead us? In 
punishing criminals, we create a cer¬ 
tain quantity of physical evil, in or¬ 
der to ilestroy a certain quantity of 
moral evil. The punishment is just, 
only when it is necessary and 
fual for its purpose,—when it de¬ 
stroys more evil than it produces. 

I’. 358, (Sfc. If the industry of 
prisoners were employiid in the most 
profitable way jiossible, it would fur¬ 
nish a revenue which would do mon‘ 
than pay the expense of protecting 
property. Could this be effected, 
(and I have, for my part, not a doubt 
of its practicability, even in the pre¬ 
sent state of commerce, and it is evi¬ 
dent that the excess of revenue a- 
bove cost must become greater, if 
the continuance of commercial pro-. 
sixerity, or the greater facility of emi¬ 
gration, should raise the price of la¬ 
bour, or if tli0>'progress of mechani¬ 
cal improvements should increase the 
productive powers of labour,) if this 
revenue, I say, could be realized, the 
increased number of commitments 
would not be a great evil, because it 
would increase the revenue produced 
by the industry of prisoners. So 
much for the interest of the public ; 
as for the interest of (he prisoners, it 
will be promoted by whatever pro¬ 
motes reformation, and lessens the 
number of re~commiivteuis. Is" there 
any good reason why the eternal in¬ 
terests of criminals should be over¬ 
looked in this question ? 'I'liey 
ought to be an object of considera¬ 
tion even to a conscientious Deist, 
much more to a conscientious Chris¬ 
tian. If the future existence of the 
soul is probable, or even possible, wc 
are bound to ]>rovide against a possi- 
ble event of so awful and momentous 
a ebaracter. 


• On gouvcrnelcs hommes aver la tefc. On ne jour jws aux cchccs avet un Oon 

f The letters h, r, d, r, bubjuined to the numbefof the page, distinguish the part 
i^ge referred to. 
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p, c- ** iTKluIgcnce tending 
to ruin its unfortunate victim.” This 
luust be an oversight of the reviewer, 
ior he admits that the attempts to 
reform criminals by indulgence have 
iK'en more successful than the at¬ 
tempts to deter tliein by severity. 

P. 3o9, Criminals arc sen¬ 

tenced to a longer periotl of confine- 
Hicnt than formerly.” 'Hie same 
cause which has produced this change 
in the administration of criminal 
justice, will have made magistrates 
more willing to punish trifling of¬ 
fences‘‘j and this is probably one 
cause of the increase of commitments. 
IPhile punishments were cruel, or 
cruelly inflicted, the humanity of 
magistrates or of prosecutors would 
inore frequently produce impunity to 
small olfenders. 

P. 3(>o, //. All idh life, society 
vnrestrahtt'd,** cS:c- This may some¬ 
times occur in the administration of 
the new system of Prison Discipline, 
hut it is altogether contrary to its 
prhieifflc. Tile evil consequences 
arising from a departure from the 
principle, which teaches us to consi¬ 
der the reformation of the prisoner 
as our first object, surely furnisli no 
evidence against the Hruth of that 
principie. Idleness and unrestrain- 
c<l society must be as injurious to 
the morals of criminals, as an unre¬ 
strained use of generous food and 
stimulating liquors to the health of 
the patients in an hospital \ and the 
Hrst is as contrary to the principle 
of Prison Discipline, as the second 
to the principle of Hospital Discip¬ 
line. 

If ^niinals have little apprehen¬ 
sion of punishment, they are more 
likely to be brought untlcr its influ¬ 
ence. And if this influence produ- 
c:‘s a revenue to the public, and re¬ 
formation to themselves, what evil 
can ensue ? Prisoners coaxed to 
the performance of their tasks.” 
'Phis is also contrary to the princi¬ 
ple, and consequently furnishes no 
uhj(*cti(m against //. Ileformation of 
criminals is the end: industry is one 
of the Vienna conducive to this end t 
and effectual means of producing in¬ 
dustry may be employed. Coaxing 
is, therefore, as unnecessary in a pri- 
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son, as 1 presume it is in an hospital. 
Allovr the prisoner to cliuse between 
solitary conflnenient, without tlic 
means of industry—compulsory la¬ 
bour in the tread-mill,—and volun¬ 
tary labour of the kitid most pntflt* 
able to the contractor. The cf'nise- 
quence is as certain as the ascoui of 
water in a vacuum. lie will assur¬ 
edly refuse the evil, and chuse the 
good. 

P. SCO, €* It is our duty to extend 
the blessings of religious instruction 
to all over whom we can acquire any 
direct or indirect influence. And this 
duty has no limits but what are neces¬ 
sarily produced, either by the want 
of moral influence, or by the want of 
that 'moral hnowledfi^e which is neces¬ 
sary, in order to render our influence 
salutary. If our duty towards cri¬ 
minals extends farther than our duty 
towards the poor who are not crimi¬ 
nal, it is only because criminals are 
more within our reach, and an*, per¬ 
haps, by their experience oi‘ evil, 
rendered more susceptible of religious 
influences. 

The dread produced by severe pu¬ 
nishment may lessen the numhinr of 
criminal actions^ but it has no ten¬ 
dency to weaken tlieir prinripfea. It 
operates just like those quack medi¬ 
cines which drive the disease inwards 
into the constitution. When a child 
is sickly, and consequently trouble¬ 
some, an idle nurse will give it an 
opiate, to relieve its pain and make 
it quiet. It seems to me, that what¬ 
ever lessens criminal actions without 
weakening vicious principles, is ex¬ 
tremely pernicious, and lhat every 
man who perceives the evil is bound 
to lift up his testimony against it. 
Whatever iwevents the act, conc<'aIs 
the vice, and prevents the applica¬ 
tion of that moral remedy which 
might remove it. I am much miK- 
taken if we have yet experienced all 
the consequences of this short-sighted 
policy. 

P. 361, ff. The qualifications of the 
governor will he determined by the 
nature and diflSculty of the duties 
imposed upon him. It is more easy 
to punish criminals than reform them; 
and, therefore* tlje reviewer s systern 
tends to lessen tlic qualificat ions 


'flit* tampering world is subject to this ciukcv _ 

To j>hysir its disease into a worse. Absalom ^ Achit^plW* 
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the governor. The opposite system 
tends as naturally to increase his qua¬ 
lifications. It is an education for the 
governor, as well as for the prisoners. 

P- 36‘2-3,/. Tracts incorrigibly 
stupid.” This 1;: not altogether true ; 
but, if it were so, they would be the 
best of all for the purpose of pun»A- 
ivg the prisoners. Tney would an¬ 
swer all the purposes of an intellec¬ 
tual tiead-mill. 

P. 363, e. Publicity would also 
discover the consequences of unwise 
and unjust laws. These laws would 
be as useful in politics as unsuccess¬ 
ful experiments are in physics. But 
we must remember, that the moral 
and political experiments are per¬ 
forms on a macn more valuable and 
tender subject. 

P. 364*, a. We have more to 

educate criminals, and therefore more 
duty- The question is, not what they 
deserve, but what we arc able to be¬ 
stow. Our duty is limited only by our 
power, and our power has hardly any 
limit but what is produced by the 
imperfection of our knowledge*. The 
education of criminals ought not to 
be gratuitous, but paid for out of tbc 
profits of their industry. 

P. 364, e, There is nobody so 
gluttonous and sensual as a thief.” 
Because he has no intellectual and 
moral enjoyments. The exclusion 
from these sources of finer happiness 
is an impruonincnt inflicted by na¬ 
ture ; and if we knew, by experience, 
the severity of this punishment, we 
should perhaps be less disposed to 
add to it. We should at least cease 
to consider the punishment of cri¬ 
minals as a more important object 
than tlieir reformation t. 
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P. 365, rt. 'J'lns would be impossi¬ 
ble in a Panopticon, The prisoner 
must be limited in power, in propor¬ 
tion to his deficiency in sell'-frovcrn^ 
menu The external restraints must 
be stronger in proportion as the in¬ 
ternal restraints are weaker. 

Wretches are sometimes convict¬ 
ed of what we arc pleased to call in- 
nate depravity, as old women were 
formerly convicted of witchcraft. 
Extraordinary appearances occur, and 
are referred to the cause which best 
explains them. Thus Brabantio, in 
the play, ascribes Othello's influence 
over Desdemona to magic. The pro¬ 
gress of medical science has put an 
end to the belief in witchcraft; atid 
it is probable that the progress of 
moral science will put an end to 
those injurious opinions concerning 
human nature, wnich are the cause 
and the excuse of so much absurdi¬ 
ty and cruelty. It will gradually 
lead us to view, with a mixture 
of indul(fence and hopcy tliosi .ap¬ 
pearances which wc arc accustomed 
to hate and abandon, because we as¬ 
cribe them to an innate and irre¬ 
claimable principle of evil. ) twill 
discover to us, that many of ap¬ 
pearances arc tKe consequences of ova; 
own ufidesi^'ued tyranny ; ('* in ig¬ 
norance ye did it, as did also your rw- 
/fr,?,” Acts, chap, iii., 17, J 8,19;) and 
that many of them are morlnd afiec- 
tions of the soul, which are not more 
permanent than the morbid afiections 
of the body, but may be removed by 
the aj)plication of the .yyccific or ap¬ 
propriate remedies. The oi>eration 
of moral influences on a diseased 
mind, is not more uncertain than the 
operation of medicines on a diseased 


The learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave, relntes that he never saw a 
criminal dragged to execution without asking himself, *■ Who knows whether this man 
is not less cult}ab1c than me V On the days when the prisoners of this city arc emptied 
into the grave, let every s|>ectator of the dreadful procession ]>ut the s^unc question to 
his own heart. Wlio (-an congratnktc himself ttpon a life, passed •withont some 
act nunc muchievous to the peace or prosperity cf others than the ilwfi of a piece of 
momy f Rarnhler, 

Itemcmber them that are in bonds, as bound with them; and them that sufler 
adversity, as hchif* yoa^ selves also in ihe ftody.” 

It appears to me, that inhumanity proceeds in a great measure fmm our imper¬ 
fect knowledge of human nature. We are nut aware cither of the strength of the 

S tmptations which produce crimes, or of the {lositivc, or at least negative misery that 
liPproduccd by them. If the wicked man “has no bands in bisdeatl)," it isbecauRehe 
no enjoyments in bis life. The same insensibility which weakens the sentiment 
xcellence, weakens also the principle of enjoyment. 
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body Even if it were w, it would 
not prove tliat the moral diseases are 
more difficult to be curedj but only 
that the physicians were less expe¬ 
rienced and skilful. Their science is 
but in its infancy. It is not in our 
j>owcr to destroy the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of moral evil in human nature, 
but we can diminhh the iempiaiionx, 
hy improving tl7e pliysical condition 
of the poor, and we can increase the 
checks which one man's reason im- 
lK)ses on the passions of another, by 
improving the understandings of allf. 
This will lessen the amount of ac¬ 
tual crime, and prevent vicious prin¬ 
ciples from being strengthened by 
the facility and impunity with which 
they are gratified. Crimes will be¬ 
come more infamous in proportion 
as they become more rare ; and more 
rare, in pi'o])ortion as it becomes 
more difficult to commit and protect 
them. 

There is a passage in Paradise Lost 
which has often affected me very 
strongly. It is the speech which 
Milton has put into the mouth of his 
allegorical personage Sin, when she 
opens to the great destroyer the 
gates of Pandemonitlm 

The koy of this infernal \iit by due. 

And by command of heaven's oll-powcrftil 
King, 

1 keep, by him forbidden to unliK'k 
'rhese adamantine gate^ ^ 

Hut what owe I to his rommanda above. 
Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me 
dov</n 

Into this ghumi of Tartarus profound, 
luludniant of heaven, and hcaxPiily (torn'? 
Thou art my father ; thou, my father, thou 
My hein^i; gav'st me ; whom should I obey 
Butth*,'.* tjjc. 

Paradise Cost, Book ii., 850, &c. 

In this exhibition of human na¬ 
ture, (the truth of ^hicli must be 
self-evident to every man who has 
any sympathies with his kind,) we 
perceive, not only a natural hatred, 
which excludes every salutary influ¬ 
ence, but a geucrous gratitude which 
cherishes every evil one. ** The 
light that leads astray, is light flrom 
heaven.” And tlie wanderer cannot 


ison DiscifUnc* 

be reclaimed by severities, which only 
strengthen his attacbment to the 
weaker side, but by means calculated 
to operate on the same nffectioixH by 
the pervorbiou of which’ his vicious 
habits have been produced and ]>er>- 
petuated:};. 

It is remarked by Mr Foster, in 
his Essay on Popular Ignorance, 
that multitudes of the miserable 
poor, however wicked, have a settUd 
assurance of coining off well at last, 
independently of any thing effected 
for men by the Mediator. 1'hcy shall 
be exempted, they believe, from fu¬ 
ture punishment, in consideration of 
their having suflbred so much here. 
There is nothing, in the scanty creed 
of great numbers, more firmly held 
than this.” (P. 200.) Now, it is 
evident that excessive severity in 
punishing the crimes of the poor has 
a direct and necessary tendency to 
strengthen this presumption; that 
it weakens the moral and religious 
checks to vice, in exact proportion as 
it strengthens the political one.s ; and 
that it goes directly to weaktni or 
mislead all the highcT priiu^iples of 
the human character. Tlie trutli is, 
that the vices of the poor are rather 
tile effects than the causes of their 
miseiies, and that it is by IcsBening, 
not increasing the miseries of tln^ir 
lot, that they may be conciliated and 
reclaimed; that there is as natural a 
connection between the circumstan¬ 
ces of the poor and their character, 
as between the unwliolesome atmos¬ 
phere of a crowded city and the dis¬ 
eases that are generated tlierc ; and 
that the patient ought to be sent to 
breathe a purer air,” and thus roin- 
initted to the beneficent influences of 
nature, not tormented with reiru'<lics 
as ineffectual as they are odious. 
“ There is scarcely a human being”— 
there is not a human being—“ whose 
heart has not taught him, that w.' 
arenever so benevolent towards others 
as when our own wishes arc cor/i- 
pleiely gratified. We are never s(f 
humble as then. (Mrs Opie.) 

Dr Johnson remarks, tnat, of all 
the uncertainties in our present con- 


* Ei^eiy mail that hath this hope, purificth himself, even as God is pure. John 
111. 3. 

See the conclusion of Say’s*** petit volume.” 

X See the remarks of Bassil Montague on the efficacy of punishment, cited in the 
Edinl»urj;h Hi view, Xo. LXX. p. 341, Scc. 
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didon^ the most terriole is die un¬ 
certain continuance of reason/' Per¬ 
haps there is something even more 
terrible in the uncertain continuance 
of those natural affections and moral 
sentiments that appear to he still 
more inseparable from the human 
character. “ Nothing more justly 
keeps man in a perpetual awe^ than 
the inscrutahility of his own soul, 
in its nature, capacities, and manner 
of acting. A tame and feeble bird, 
that accidentally has batched an 
eagle's c^, and is afterwards affright¬ 
ed at the strength and impetuous 
tendency of what has been fostered 
under its own wings, cannot find 
itself in a more critical case than a 
man when holding dialogue, like 


CSept. 

Adrian, with his own soul, lie, 
X>erhaps, hath been an indolent, un¬ 
meaning thing, but that immortal 
part within him carries a kcenei 
edge dian has ever yet been un¬ 
sheathed ; and hoiv this edge is tik'rh/ 
io be empfoyed in a long hereafier, ht- 
has but either bad omens of', or at 
least must be in a trembling sus¬ 
pense, till grace gives a competent 
determination.” ( Gant hold's Wot'h\s , 
/>. 236-7-^ If the reader does not 
feel the truth and force of this re- 
ffcction, he is totally ignorant of his 
own nature; and if he docs feel it as 
he ought, the appeal of humanity 
and religion, in favour of criminals, 
will not be made to him in vain. 

A. B. 
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No. III. 

Doily and hourly proof 
Tell us Prosperity is, at highest degree. 

The fount and handle of calamity : 

X.ikc dust before a whirlwind, those men fly 
That prostrate on the ground of Fortune He; 
And being great, like trees that broadest sj)rout. 
Their own top-heavy state grubs up ilicir root. 


Ma KDiTon, 

Litbuaky fame is not more diffi¬ 
cult to attain than troublesome in 
the possession. 1 hinted, in my last, 
that the proceedings of the Harum- 
Scarum Clnl) had been keenly criti¬ 
cized here ; but Number Second lias 
produced a far greater sensation. 
Many, both Whigs and Tories, have 
taken offence at my simile concern¬ 
ing them ; and as they luvo treated 
me rather disrespectfully on that ac¬ 
count, 1 hereby bid l)oth parties de¬ 
fiance, and say, “ Come on i the 
thickest'skiu holds langest out.” W'e 
liayc in town an arch wag, who, 
with an abundant stock of slyhuinoui:, 
lias hitherto contrived to keep neu¬ 
tral in politics; he has persuaded se¬ 
veral of our wise heads that my si¬ 
mile is a bitter and libellous satire 
against the Town Cotincil; for it so 
liappens, that there are both Whigs 
and Tories in that august assembly. 
The wag aforesaid has denioiistratea, 
by logical deduction, that the tinder- 
box is the Council-Chamber; my 
landlady the Provost; and the flint 
and steel the Whigs and Tories of 
that body. Now, iny landlady is, in 


Chapnum, 

every sense of the word, an old wo¬ 
man ; and, exclusive of her age, there 
are other points of resemblance be- 
tw'een her and the goodman of our 
town. He next provoked a dispute 
between the parties, which of them 
was meant by the flint, and which 
by the steel; but here arose a ques¬ 
tion in Natural Philosophy, which 
none of these sages could resolve; 
namely, whether the fire came frota 
the flint or the steel? This import¬ 
ant, and, to them, inscrutable mys¬ 
tery, produced an ebullition so ket'ii 
and acriinonious, as fully proved the 
correctness of the simile ; both par¬ 
ties are anxious to appropriate to 
themselves the substance containing 
the caloric, but cannot agree wlie- 
ther it is the stone or the metal. One 
proposed consulting Professor Leslie 
on the subject; another was for re¬ 
ferring it to the VVernerian Si^ocicty ; 
but he who bad kindled this flame, 
observed, that it lay more in the way 
of the Huttonian. At last tlu* l^ro- 
vost, who lays claim to much intui¬ 
tive knowledge, said, Hooly, cal- 
lans; ye're makin* a mystery about 
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A matter as plain as the Af C. 
Vc may as wcel gl'e a dunt upo' tliat 
door wi' your steekit nieve, an* syne 
raise a reek whether it was your 
hand or the door that made the din. 
Nay langcr sync than tlie last winter^ 
in tlie brak of the awfu' storm^ ae 
gloaming 1 was standing in the shop- 
door, diverting mysel’ wi’ the callans 
ail* cummers wba were getting a dad 
ill the cuff o* the neck wi* the sna* 
frac the roofs o' the houses, when 
some ill-deedy smatchet brought me 
sic a wallop wi* a siia’-ba', as gart 
tlie fire flee outo* my cen, bruindiiig 
like clf candle. Now, ye'll no say 
the Arc was in the sna'-ba*; an it s 
just as unlikely that it was in my 
een. It's just fetching them sudden¬ 
ly an’ forcibly thegither that produ¬ 
ces the fire, which is begotten an* 
brought forth at the same moment.” 

Most philosophically illustrated !” 
cried tlie liuinorist. " None in the 
(,’ollcge of Auld ileekie could throw 
more light on the subject.” 

1 liave also incurred the high dis¬ 
pleasure of the Lady President of the 
^as JileaK, liy unluckily alluding to 
her age; and she has been endea¬ 
vouring to uinlcrmine my growing 
fame, hy huts, ifs,” and significant 
shakes of the head. ' Thus have I 
lost the good graces of not a few of 
both sexes ; but as it is now in for 
a penny, in for a pound,” or, in 
iny grandmother’s vernacular style. 

There’s as muckle for a biiftet, 
as a backfu’ o* straiks,” 1 hereby 
give my traducers fair warning. The 
above Avill shew our red-hot politi¬ 
cians what they liave to expect ; and 
1 shall only say to the coterie, 

If tlicro’s a hair on a’ tlieir chins, 

Or broken lf>op in their blue hose, 

I redd them tent it. 

])r Tell has also felt the proud in¬ 
tolerance of party, for he is no longer 
the Provost's family physician. That 
worthy magistrate said to his lady. 

My dear, when you get nervish, 
ye maun send for Dr Doubledose, 
for riac friend to legitimacy an* gude 
order can continue to countenance 
a chap wha misca's that jolly, gude- 
hearted man, the King o’ jFrance, 
an* scandalizes the sagaclieous, douse, 
an' relygous (’esar of Itush^'. lie’s 
a bad man, an' speaks evil o' digni¬ 
ties! ^Vhen he can mak' a mock o* 
^ VOL. xm. 


Kings, what will he no do wi a 
Provost ? He inauu never enter our 
doors again.” 

To counterbalance this, the Doc¬ 
tor’s acquaintance has been courted 
by various characters—he has also 
had several letters of thanks for his 
spirited address; and as the peo])lo 
in general consider tlie invasion of 
Spain as the league of Kings agaiiisl 
the rights of nations, he is esteemed 
as the champion of rreedoin. 'I'he 
magistrate also imagines, that I’inion 
of Athens had a fling at him in his 
Elegy; for the ruler of the borough 
is sometimes siully afraid of lowering 
his dignity, by being seen in shabby 
company; and his daughters 
readily practise the broad stare,whicli 
says, I know you not I” when they 
arc inclined to cut acquaintanet^ 
The Ploughman's society is now 
sought after hy both old and young; 
and Peter Bell, our bookseller, is 
quizzed by the poetical readers of 
the old school. 

AVe mustered full on theu'veiiing 
when wc met to discuss the question 
proposed by the Ploughman, which, 
lest any of your readers should have 
forgotten, 1 again repeat: 

“ Which of the sudden reverKi s 
of Fortune, PjiosptKiTY or Anvi h- 
fiiTY, is it most difflcult to bear with 
equanimity ?” 

The disputants //rew; cm/.? (/Ui- 
glice, cast lots) for the order in which 
they should speak, and Sjmiikie drew 
the flrst. He fretted a little at this, 
saying, that he wished to be the hist, 
and merely make some observations 
on the speeches of those who had 
receded him; but the niemhi rs, 
nowing the fertility of his iinaginu- 
lion, insisted that he should take liis 
place. After a pause of live minutes, 
which he retiuesled, and readily ob¬ 
tained, he rose up, and spoke as fol¬ 
lows: 

2^iUte Uolutte* 

Since first this question was prujioiiiuU'd, 
I*ve poz’d my brains, my memory sound¬ 
ed; 

I’ve mused on what I’ve heard and seen. 
And o’er auld histor)' blear’d my ecu. 

In search of iacts, to hit the mark; 

But that I felt was endless wark ; 

They only made iny judgment swither, 
For ac thing uye dang down anitlicr. 
When winds in circling eddies swirl. 
Ye’ve seen a feather float and whirl; 

Rr 



Si4 

£*cn Kte was my oplfiions tow/lcd. 

My gumption iMthcr'd and bamboozled ; 
But if yc*ve e’er on shipboard tx:en. 

You doubtless have the compHSs seen, 

And mark’d the needle’s trembling mo¬ 
tion. 

Still to the pole point itj devotion ; 

And such my various inusings past. 

My mind’s made up, and fix’d at lost. 

Whate’er folks say, 'tis clear to me, 
When freakish Fortune ink’s the gee. 
And mints to do a eailan wrang. 

She always smiles before she staiig; 

And M'^hen she’s plotting ruination. 

Just lifts a chiel aboun his station ; 
Show’rs down her favours in his lap. 

Sync o’er his knuckle brings a rap. 

Just think upon some reckless wight, 
Wha never clamb to gryter height 
Then sitting stridlings o’er the riggin 
Of his straw-thcicket, auld clay biggin. 
By fate placed on a ship at sea, 

And mounted on the tap-most hie; 

This elevation to the starns 
Can hardly fail to turn his hams ; 

He gou|)6 around, but grows sae dizzy, 
Lets g<uig the grip—and syne, where is 
he ? 

Or in the sea, or on the deck, 

Wi’ shatter'd skull or broken neck ; 

Or if the tangled riggin’ catch him, 

And frae destruction kindly snatch him. 
When placed on deck, he canna stand. 
But grips at what comes first to liani^ 
A hen-coop, or sic slippery ware. 

Plumps overboard, to rise na inair. 
Should you my simile reject, 

And, as you’ve hinted, facts ex][iect. 

I’ll gie, to please you, Mr Treses, 

A tale by way of exegesis; 

Will l^wrie was a tradesman’s l>aim, 
His calf-grouud somewhere in Strathcani; 
Bred up to toil l)ait!) late and ear, 

Wi’ hoddin coat and hamely fare; 

In wcet or dry, in beat or eauld, 

To herd the stirks, or tent the fauld, 

To plash the dubs, and face the blast, 
’Twas thus the youngster’s years were 
pass’d; 

Wi’ shachlcd shoon and tauted |)OW, 
Health on his cheek was seen to glow r 
As, in the glen, the hardy thorn 
Is seen to sprout, in vernal morn ; 

Nor summer's drouth, nor winter’s storm, 
Can check its growth, or stint its form; 
Ilk season secs it rear its head, 

And wider aye its branches spread; 

So Will in youthful bloom was seen, 
Sticngth in his arm, fire in his ccn. 

And now to Cowrie’s fertile plain 
He shapes his course, a happy swain : 

At cart or plough he whistles blithe, 

Or ill the hay-flcld sweeps the scythe; 

In hars’t at kemping foremost still; 

For labour blest wi* strength and skill- 


uSvpt. 

His hodden coat now laid aside, 

He’s buricet braw in rustic pride ; 

A strapping youth, in rural grace, 

Wi’ manly beauty in his face; 

At kirk and market cleiui and smart, 

He kittled mony a lass’s heart; 

At maiden feast and liridal ploy, ^ 

Where ilka heart loups light wi’ joy ; 
Where lads and losses blithely 
A’ ill their licst, frae hea<l to feet; 

The fiddler, lingering o’er his thainns. 
The dow'ie cheers, the cauldrife warms; 
In iiuld Scots reels some calians 
Wi’ heavy heels some ithers thumping 
In brisk strathspey, Meg smiles on 
Johnny, 

And trots about like Shetland jMiny i 
But in sic mirthful, motley crowd. 

By young and auld it was allow’d, 

Nae ploughman in the llarse of (jowrie 
Could ftJOt the llonr like Willie Lowric ; 
In work, or s|)ort, wi’ spunk and lire, 

The first to start, the last to tire: 

In gioamin’s, if he cross’d the green. 

And looked in on Nell or Jean, 

The mithers kindly tcwik him ben. 

Fain he should find the n>ad again ; 

The father wad hu’e look’d wi’ pride 
To see his bairn made William’s bridv ; 
The lasses blush’d, though blithe to set' 

Their |>arents leugh and jtK-ked wi’ him ; 
In short, esteem’d by auld and young, 
His roose was hjrd on ilka tongue. 

It chanced, when wark was slack at 
hame, 

The callan to Auld Reekie came; 

When fra Queensrerry jogging on, 

A gig liehind came down the loan ; 

The driver w'as a dashing spark. 

But seem’d a jireiitiec to the wark ; 

He crack’d his whip, and look’d with 
pride 

Upon a lady at his side; 

And Jehu like, with sjieed career’d, 
Unheetlful of the course ho steer’d. 

The horse was fiery, rough the way, 

(It was before Macadam’s day,) 

Smack goes the whip, olf springs tlie boriic. 
Swift as a racer o’er the course : 

The driver now had lost command, 

A deep ditch yawn’d on Uka hand— 

Ha ! there it goes !—the gig has tumbled. 
And o’er the pair is fairly whumled, 

Like maukins in a poacher’s trap. 

Deep in the ditch is their mishap: 

Will hastens forward—comes in season. 
With brawny arm unbars their prison ; 
Jumps up, and takes a seat beside them, 
Quick to the town agrees to guide them. 
Arriv’d—the ploughman must not go. 
Until their gratitude they show. 

It changed the man was Fortune’^ Fac¬ 
tor— 

A Lotta^y Agent, or Contractor- 
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Tiie lucky Sicvwrlght of his day ; 

And nnw bis debt resolv'd to pay: 

Uc said, To you I owe my life. 

And, dearer still, a loving wife. 

Here, take this draught on Fortune’s 
Bank, 

And should the jude return it blank, 

I'Jl give a cheque she’ll not dishonour ; 
Her vvheers at work—to morrow’s jKJst 
May shew if you have won or lost.” 

Fandora’s box, as ]ioets sing, 

Of human ills the fruitful s])ring. 

Was to mankind a plague and curse ; 
And such, alas ! prov’d Fortune’s purse, 
h'ivc thousand pounds in Willie’s lap 
She pour’d, for dool and sad mishap : 

\Yhen blind, uae ferly though she blunders: 
For thousands had she giVn him Imndcrs, 
The ploughman might have ta’cn a farm, 
Wi’ thrifty wife liv’d snug and warm ; 
But, waes my heart I the reckless hix^^ic 
Wi’ kiiulncHs tlang him daft and dizzy ; 
Siriuige tantrums wauken’d in hispow ; 
^V^ilhiu his breast the hleezing low 
or many a wild and lawless passion, 
b'or Will was now a buck of fashion. 

The inod«.'st maids of Gowrie’s plain 
Forgot, ainitlsL that wanton train, 

Who sheen in silks and borrow’d charms, 
And their eiillics in their arms: 

So ivy twines round ruin’d towers, 

Aye lliri\ ing best when It devours. 

Frac Hoaxer tr» flower, as bums the bee, 
So Willie Jjiiwrie's wai^cring e’e 
Glanced on the fair, but syren throng. 
Who lur'd his tug wi’ laugh and sang, 
lie got bk>od-luiliters for the course, 

And betted hunders on his horse ; 

Wi’ gun and pointers scour’d the plain, 
And join’d the gay, tocUhuntiug train ; 
Din’d in Aiild Reekie, after gloamin’. 
Then cards, and dice, and wine, and wo¬ 
men, 

Enabled him to pass the night, 

And kcc]i it up till braid day-light! 
Three winter’s winds had rudely hlawn, 
Atiddiib uild aits were nearly sawn ; 

1 le wasiia wearied of gallantin’; 

But, willawins! them cans were wantin’; 
IJis poutcli was toom, his health declin’d. 
And to a lonely couch confln’d. 

The ivounded deer lies in liis lair. 

Alone to pine in sad despair; 

Si> Willie lay—nae friend came near him, 
Nac bonny lassie came to cheer him 1 
Cards come, indeed—not HUeUioux^ 
They told of coats, \csts, boots, and shoes; 
Ah ! vanish’d now his gowden dreams, 
As mist before the morning beams: 

Each bloom of Pleasure wdther’d—dead ! 
He turns him on a sleepless bed ; 

Or, if he sunk in slumbering dose, 

>Vi1d visions scare his short repose ; 

For rudians rude, wi’ demon smile, 

Are dragging liim to ‘‘ durance vile!” 


With mind and bddy on ihe rack, 

In comes the surgeon—arrant quack ! 

He sees his jiatient, unrithing, pine. 

And recommends an luiodyne. 

The hero’s fate approaches fast. 

He sends a shilling—’i)" bis last— 

"J'o jmrcha.se death—to dtuw ihc veil 
And close life’s frenzied, tragic talc, 

Svne rushes out, to seek that face 
Whose witching lur’d him to disgrace ; 
With beating iieart, and whirling brain. 
He talks of love—calls in rliampuign ; 
IVmrs the vile jwtion in the cup— 

And smiling ghastly, drinks it up ! 

With frantic look, enfolds her venal 
charms, 

Smiles, swears, and laughs—and dies 
within her arms. 

When Spunkic sat down, Hera- 
ditus, being the next in order to 
speak, shewed a modest reluctance to 
begin. However, he rose, and with 
an apology for the tameness of what 
he could say, compared w'ith whnt 
they had just heard, recited the fol¬ 
lowing story; 

From darkness, brought to bla/in»^ bgbt. 
Where sumineraweets prt)fusely hUhiiii; 
From sunsliinc, plunged in dci |H:ht night, 
AVhcrc all is dreary midnight gloom ; 
The sage inquirer, arduous, seeks to Hnd 
Which opposite extreme would most af¬ 
fect the mind. 

Do Summer suns and falteiiing showers 
Destroy the buds (jf genial Spring ? 

No ; chill fogs blight her fairest floweis. 
Which come in Kurus’ frosty wing. 

On halcyon seas,the hark expands her sail; 
By Winter tcmpc.sts toss’d, she founders 
in the gale. 

John M‘Intyre much w'calth jMihsess’d, 
His cloudless sun in splendour slioiie ; 
A Iieautcous ivife his Ijosiim blesh'd, 

Love sat triumpliunt on his throne; 
Ilis sons gave promise of each manly 
grace. 

The mother’s bctiuty bloom’d in every 
daughter’s face. 

His mansion rose in rural pride, 

’Midst verdant lawns and gardcn<i fair; 
Gay green-woods wav’d on every side, 
Arcadian summer blossom’d there; 
The crystal streamlet murmur’d in the 
vale; 

Harmonious every' grove—health breathed 
in every gale. 

To commerce bred, to swell his store. 

In curricle he drove to town— 

His ledger dos’d, and business 

Again, to dine, whirl'd smartly down; 
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Where v^’ctcomo ^csts, rich wines and 
bcauty*8 smile, 

Conspir'd to chase the hours, and every 
care beguile. 

On rosy pinions dipt in dew. 

The richest morning ever shed. 

His years flew by—.his treasure grew, 

A nd Pleasure’s softest couch was spread; 

His noonotidc sun shone with resplendent 

beams; 

But warmer, brighter skies, would spread 
in Fancy's dreams. 

’Tis thus, through life, the aching brc^ist 
For something unenjoy’d will pine ; 

Ambition now could break his rest; 

For he would in the Senate shine ; 

He loath'd that hackney'd, vulgar phrase, 
Estiuirc: 

And yet might hear “ Sir John, and Lady 
M‘lnty¥e!” 

From east, or M^est, auspicious gales 
Still waft his wealth on every breeze; 

Unsated lust of wealth prevails, 

And interrupts his wonted case; 

Scrip, consols, three-per-cents., his mind 
employs; 

He thinks of bliss to be, and visionary 
joys. 

Who has not seen, or heard, or read, 

Of storms that ravage Indian isles— 

How they will desolation spread. 

Where Summer’s sun-bright glory 
smiles ? 

In one abort hour to swift destruction 
hurl’d. 

The richest sweets that bloom, to grace 
the western world. 

At morn, the broad oak, green and gay, 
Wiis seen the glory of the wood ; 

At night, its branches torn away, 

A blighted, leafless trunk it stood ; 

Its green leaves scath’d and scatter’d in 
tlie blast. 

When o'er its lofty stem the forky light¬ 
ning pass’d. 

So, unforeseen, the sudden stroke 

On John's high towering head that fell; 

As fiercely Fortune's thunders broke, 

And blighted what he lov’d so well; 

And he who wallow'd in his wealth at 
morn, 

A bankrupt ere he slept, dejected and 
forlorn; 

When rumour told the dreadful tale; 

His blood run cold, and {larch’d his 
longue; 

The news confirm’d—his lip grew pole, 
His heart in writhing anguish wniing; 

Behind,was Folly—forward^arkDespair; 

“ This dreadful stroke,” he said, “ 1 can¬ 
not—will not iKor! 


“ To live in poverty forlorn— 

My name forgotten or despis'd ; 

To meet the proud man’s glance of scorn, 
His joy too full to be disguis’d ! 

Or, still more dreadful—his condolence 
kind ; 

For still, when Pity comes, Contempt is 
close behind !” 

His pride, his joy, his hope, and trust. 
Had all been placed on bliss below ; 
Now, all were crumbled in the dust, 

He rav’d in iinavuiliiig woe— 

And in his pride, to desiKTUtion driven. 
With impious oaths blasphem’d the Ma¬ 
jesty of Heaven. 

Against his life his hand was rais’d, 
Arrested by a friendly* arm ; 

He on his Ellen wildly gaz’d : 

But ah I litT presence could not charm ? 
Convulsive tremour shook his anguish’d 
frame ; 

Life’s flickering spnrk seem’d weak, us 
taper’s dying Dame. 

The withering stroke had scorch'd his 
heart, 

Its purple tide flow’d slow and chill; 
Cold torpor prey’d on every |)art. 

With jwwer to blight, hut not to kill; 
Poor, imbecile, mid helpless as u child. 
The ways of Heaven a blank, iiur reve¬ 
renced nor revil’il. 

On %vife and children wee])ing round, 

He east a wild and wiUieriiig eye ; 

His tongue in lasting silence bound. 

He could but gaze, and sadly sigh ; 

In vain he tried to raise his nerveless 
arm. 

In vain the lip of Love attempts his soul 
to charm- 

Alikc forgetting and forgot. 

With wither’d heart and weary head. 
Scarce conscious of lus hapless lot, 

A breathing clod-.>uli\e, though dead! 
Adversity, from thee such evils flow.; 
Thine is the heaviest stroke, the Inltcrest 
cup of woe ! 

When Heraclitus had finislicd, Dr 
Tell rose up, and expressed his opi¬ 
nion as follows; 

" For rightly discussing any spe¬ 
culative subject, if is necessary that 
both parties affix the same meaiiinp. 
to first or leading tcniis. Upon con¬ 
sulting our great Lexicographer, 
Johnson, for an explanation of the 
substantive '' Equanimity/’ 1 find 
his definition to be, “ Evenness of 
mind, neither dated nor depressed.” 
Now> in this sense, 1 suspect equa- 
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liiniity will seldom be found in any 
of ttic extremes under consideration: 
ior much as some of the pliiloso- 
]>Iicrs of the present age have talked 
and written about the perfectibility 
of man, J suspect that nineteen out 
of twenty would still so far disgrace 
tliat system, as to he elated in the 
one case, and depressed in the other. 
i>ut I presume, that, by interpreting 
I luaniniitj/ as that decorum Of maii- 
lUT, and propriety of thinking and 
acting, best suited to the situation, 
u'(' shall come to the sense in which 
It is to be understood, in the ques¬ 
tion before us. 

Now, as minds are differently 
constituted, the influence of cither 
l*i*osj>erity or Adversity will greatly 
d(‘pcnd on the disposition anil pre- 
(loiriinant passions, to which we may 
add, acquired habit. It would he 
easy to find at a public school, or of- 
Itn in a private family, a couple of 
boys, nearly coeval in age, and of si- 
iiiilnr situations in life, but whose 
natures are anti]>odcs to each other. 
One must he perpetually held in most 
rigid subjection, before he can be 
taught, or even prevented from doing 
mischief—the other must be sooth¬ 
ed, smiled upon, and ejaressed. In¬ 
dulge the first, and he becomes a mad¬ 
man, the wild horse of the desart, 
snorting and^ kicking his heels at 
human control. Chastise, or even 
threaten the second, and his feelings, 
fine, and tremblingly alive, although 
deeply wounded, become less suscep- 
tiV' ■ c'ontiuuf* this severity, they 
are rendered callous, his heart indu¬ 
rated, and Ills brain stupifled, till at 
last hr sinks into stupor and mental 
imbecility, dull and sluggish as the 
tame ass, that seems to have outlived 
Ills feelings. On such a pair, either 
1‘rosperity or Adversity must pro¬ 
duce very opposite effects; both cx- 
trenicK may be in general esteemed 
unfavourable to public and private 
virtue, and decidedly hostile tq^ equa¬ 
nimity of mind. That simple, but 
beautiful prayer of Agar's, Give 
me neither poverty nor riches,” ex¬ 
clusive of its divine origin, bears the 
stamp of wisdom, capable of chasing 
the path of life most conducive to the 
practice of the social virtues, and best 
suited for promoting the rcak happi¬ 
ness of man. 

But as this may appear digressing, 
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I come to tlic question, and, without 
hesitation, ha:sanl the opinion, that 
it is most difficult to liear a sudden 
elevation from Poverty to Affluence 
w'ith equanimity ; and for this, the 
following reasons may be adduced : 
TJiat Poverty is an evil, tbc most 
philosophic feel, and few attempt to 
deny ; and tliat ^I'ealth is esteemed 
as one of the blessings of life, is suf¬ 
ficiently proved, by the unremilicd 
eagerness witli which it is pursued ; 
few ever attempting to despise it, till, 
like the fox with the grapes, they 
find it beyond their grasp. Now, 
Adversity being viewed as an evil, is 
in some degree an object of dread; 
and whatever danger a man appre¬ 
hends as possible to fall in his way, 
he is in some measure prepared to 
encounter; and the more prominent 
features become familiar, or, at least, 
less frightful, the longer they are 
contemplated. The prudent sailor, 
scudding before the summer breezi', 
still bears in mind that the hree/r 
may become a gale, and the gab* 
grow into a tempest: the rich cara¬ 
van crossing the burning sands, al¬ 
though they expect to escape the 
baleful simoom, arc always prepared 
to meet its withering blast. It may 
also be presumed, that the rich man 
has, if not a liberal education, at 
least as much as to give him a relish 
for reading and improving his mind ; 
the page of history presents lo his 
view tnc fate of kings and euqiircs ; 
perhaps his mind is expamUd by 
philosophy, w'lucli teaches tlu' go¬ 
vernment of the passions, the fiig.'i- 
cious nature of all suhlnnary enjoy¬ 
ments, and elevates his views be¬ 
yond the limits of this narnnv spljcre- 
1 do not say this is always ihc case; 
hut if not common to the rich, then 
AV’^ealtli is still less valuable than is 
generally imagined. Should Adver¬ 
sity become the lot of a character 
such as we have described, he wdll 
doubtless be depressed; for the 
strongest man must stoop beneath a 
heavy burden ; but so far from sink¬ 
ing under the load, he will bear it, 
if not with fortitude, at least with 
equanimity. It must here be obst'rv- 
c(l, that he is supposed as sufleriiig 
Adversity, which he could neither 
foresee nor prevent; for if plunged 
in poverty, either by his own folly 
or guilt, there is a secret poibuu 
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tvhiclicorrode^l^shcartj perhaps in¬ 
evitably mur4ers his peace. Adver¬ 
sity, although an evil, is also preg¬ 
nant with good ; this is beautifully 
expressed by our immortal bard : 

‘ Sweet are the uses of Adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.* 

Let UB now consider the situation 
of a man, suddenly and unexpected¬ 
ly raised from Poverty, and its ne¬ 
cessary privations, to Affluence, and 
its usual concomitants. It has al¬ 
ready been admitted, that AVealth is 
esteemed a positive good; hence it 
is an object of desire; but, in the 
case before us, although it might be 
wished for, it could not be expected ; 
and, therefore, no preparation could 
be made for a change, which Hope, 
delusive flatterer as she is, had not 
dared to promise; besides, as riches 
arc supposed to confer happiness, 
man conceives himself at all times 
prepared for their reception. Now, 
it is*a fair supposition, that this child 
of poverty has been doomed to toil 
from his early years ; that his mind 
has never been informed, nor his 
ideas expanded by education; that 
whatever his natural powers, they 
are only ore buried in the mine, and 
surrounded with dross. His know¬ 
ledge of the world and its vicissitudes 
confined to a narrow sphere, a stran¬ 
ger to his own licart, his actions be¬ 
ing the result of habit, rather than 
of fixed principles; incapable of go¬ 
verning passions, of which he knows 
not the strength, because constant la¬ 
bour and “ chill penury” have pre¬ 
vented their indulgence; in a word, 
such a character as may be found 
every day, in the lower class of life. 
Should this man’s long night of po¬ 
verty, whose gloom seemed impene¬ 
trable, suddenly and unexpectedly 
burst forth, in a blaze of meridian 
sunshine, what may be expected as 
the probable consequences ? This 
question has been answered by our 
forefathers, and handed down in a 
proverb, for the benefit of tbeir pos¬ 
terity— 

‘ Set a beggar on horseback,, and hc*ll 

ride to the devil !* 

Elevated to a hei^t wbiidi to him 
appeared inaccessible, and Ofl whose 
summit his fancy had placed pa« 


lace of felicity, no wonder that hk 
brains turn round. Man must havr 
either mental or sensual enjoyment; 
but for the first, this new favourite 
of Fortune has no relish. Philoso¬ 
phy, science, history, or any other 
department of literature, can afford 
no enjoyment, of which his mind is 
susceptible. The indulgences of for¬ 
mer years are endeared to him by 
habit: a wager on the prowess of a 
favourite cock—a race home from the 
summer fair, on a ncwly-purchascd 
pony—and spending a winter evening 
in the village alehouse, his brain 
clouded with tobacco smoke and so¬ 
porific porter, or fired with stimula¬ 
ting whisky, all his mental powers 
abstracted in a game of Hrag. ''I'hese 
were his highest gratifications, and 
to such it is reasonable to infer lie 
will still have recourse ; with this 
difference, that his former bet of a 
gill will now be a handful of gold ; 
instead of country fairs, he attends 
all the races between Maiden-kirk 
and John-of-Groats ’; rattles the dice, 
instead of shuffling greasy cards; 
and rectifies his whisky into port, or 
perhaps champaign, ('onseious of 
his wealth, he becomes arrogant and 
overbearing ;iyct his actions are ano^ 
malous and irregular, for being a bY« 
brid, acknowledged by no species, me 
exhibits very opposite qualities; per¬ 
haps he approaches nearest ta the 
canine, and might be portrayed as a 
Cerberus, all his three heads 
ent; a fawning spaniel to his 
riors, a snarling cur to his depend¬ 
ants, and a silly, impudent puppy 
among them whom he considers hie 
equals. Endeavouring to cut a figure, 
he becomes the dupe of a Jockey 
on the race-course, and the j)rey of 
a Blacklegs at the gaming-table. 
Should fortune or impudence learl 
him to mingle his plebeian blood 
among the patricians, to prevent con¬ 
tamination, they determine on his 
expulsion, the readiest mode of which 
is, by leading him into wild extra¬ 
vagancies, as the certain means of 
ruining a purse-proud upstart. 1 fc 
seems to have matched his wealth 
and hk constitution against each 
other, and it is a moot vase, which 
of llhem will first founder in the race ; 
for nekher can ever reach the vision- 
oai which appears to his bewil- 
iniagination. 
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But we have no occasion for sun- 
posing cases on either side of the 
<juestion; the effects of Prosperity 
and Adversity have been practically 
loinonstratid in our own days; not 
f. .1y in the eyes of all Europe, but 
'..lUonc extremity of the globe to 
u other. Ill our own age, and 
witliin the short space of a few years, 
we have seen the man who seemed 
the football of Fortune, raised from 
obscurity to imperial dignity, and 
a plenitude of jiower approaching 
nearer to universal dominion than 
luis been the lot of any individual 
since the decline of the iloinan Em¬ 
pire ; and we have seen the same 
man hurled from his towering throne, 
lingering for years a captive on an 
insulated rock in the Indian Ocean. 
What a contrast! Let us, for a mo¬ 
ment, reflect on the opposite charac¬ 
ters of the Emjierorand the Captive, 
ills rise and full are yet too recent 
for his character to he fairly appre¬ 
ciated ; the iiartialities of his friends 
and admirers are still alive ; and the 
prejudices of those who hated, or 
{'eared him, arc not yet forgotten ; 
and 1, although unconscious of any 
bias, may nut judge him disnassion- 
ately. But 1 conceive^ that the moat 
devoted of his admirers must admit 
that the Emperor was a fool; while 
his most inveterate enemies must ac¬ 
knowledge that the Captive was a 
philosopher. Intoxicated with power, 
the Emperor’s life was the delicious 
dream of boundless ambition. In 
his frenzy, nothing appeared too dif¬ 
ficult for him to dare ; and he seem¬ 
ed to imagine that to attempt was to 
accomplish. He madly tried to sub¬ 
vert and suppress the intercourse of 
Bociety and civilized life. He made 
and unmade kings with greater ease 
than many a nobleman would feel in 
discharging a footman. Kingdoms 
were his pTay-things, and princes his 
vassals. He did not, like Nero, de¬ 
light in cruelty, or inflicting torture ; 
nor, like Caligula, lick the blood from 
his sword ; but the happiness or mi¬ 
sery of cities, states, or nations, he 
regarded as the dust in the balance, 
if they stood in the way of his insa¬ 
tiable ambition. Even Love, if ever 
that deity had a place in Ilia iron 
soul, was immolated at the shrine of 
his idol, and the amiable Josephine 
was sacrifleed on the altar of bis san¬ 



binary deity. If he did hot, 
the mad astronomer In Haaselas, aU 
tempt to control the elements, he 
believed himself and his followers 
superior to their influence. Was not 
this a maniac, “ with method in his 
madness ?** Let us now look at the 
opposite pages of his eventful history. 
A coward would have committed sui¬ 
cide, after the battle of U'’aterlo<»; or, 
at any rate, before he had allowed 
himself to be landed at St. Helena ; 
and thus persuaded himself, and per- 
Imps the world, that, by a Homan 
death, he had died as he lived—a 
hero. But it was only there, that, 
awaking from his delirious dream, he 
ill some degree recovered his senses, 
and shewed himself alive to the bet¬ 
ter feelings and amenities of life. It 
may be urged, that his spleen was 
moved about trifles; and that liis 
sullen fits and peevish wrangliiigs 
with Sir Hudson Low were iiiucli 
liker a {icttcd and spoiled child than 
a philosopher. But let it be kept in 
view, that human nature is never 
perfect. The lion in the toils can¬ 
not forget that he was once king of 
the forest, when all its inhahiiauts 
trembled before him; nor can he 
help growling, and lashing with hia 
tail, at the teazing wasps and other 
troublesome reptiles buzzing about 
his eyes, with impertinent familiari¬ 
ty, irritating his blood, and disturb¬ 
ing his repose. 

1 have here considered human na¬ 
ture in both extremes, as without 
the powerful influence of religious 
principle and feeling; as tliOM', in 
their operation on the iniiul and 
heart, can counteract the seductions 
of pleasure, and smooth ilic most 
rugged path of life. 

I am aware that tlic most dreadful 
consequences, such as insanity and 
suicide, have been the result of sud¬ 
den and unforeseen Adversity; hut iii 
deciding upon a moral or physical 
question, we are not to frame hypo¬ 
theses from particular cases, hut 
from general observation ; and mine 
leads me to the conclusion, that al¬ 
though Pros;>erity may have earned 
fewer acts of suicide than Adversity, 
yet, if to disqualify a man from dis¬ 
charging the moral and social duties 
of life, with equanimity of mind, 
may be reckoned death, then it may 
be said, ' Advefsity hath slain her 




; Prosperity her ten 

thousands.^ 
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<' Next rose up Tinaon of Athens^ 
aiidf after a few preliminary ohserva- 
tionsj delivered toe following tale: 

Cf>e l^uv^r. 

' The heath that blossoms on some Al¬ 
pine height. 

Whose purple bells our sight atul smell 
delight. 

Transplanted to the trim and rich parterre, 
May for a season tloiuish fresh and fair ; 
But while it seems in richer bloom to rise, 
In rank luxuriance sickens, rots, and dies: 
And healthful flocks, upon the mountains 
bred. 

If to the clover meadow rashly led. 
Would soon to surfeit full a hapless prey, 
And foul corruption sweep the race away: 
So they to labour doom'd,and homely fare, 
Strangers alike to luxury and cure ; 
Should Fortune rashly, in some sportive 
hour, 

Prone o'er their heads descend in golden 
show'r. 

Would gormandi/e, not with calm tem¬ 
perance tsiste; 

And, in their haste to live, her bounty 
waste. 

Near where the Redhead's bold and 
rocky steep 

Frowns proud defiance o'er the foaming 
deep, 

Where sea-birds build and keep their 
ceaseless wail, 

Their clamours mingling with the wintry 
gale. 

Near by sjircads Lunan's smooth and 
sandy shore. 

There lived o simple pair, in days of yore, 
Whose hours in toil and jienury w'ere 
spent. 

And though not blest, they were at least 
content. 

One wintry night, the rutfian winds 
blew high. 

Pale meteors glaring, shot along the sky ; 
Old ocean bellow'd with tremendous roar. 
And mountain billows lash’d the echoing 
shore; 

Loud howl'd the storm^thc hour was 
near midnight; 

But not extinguish'd was their twinkling 
b’ght: * 

A gentle tap came to their cottage door, 
They start—another, louder than before; 
Humanity had still her dwelling there; 
The dtH>r’R unlKirr'd, with cautious, pru¬ 
dent care; 

A sluv'iing stranger on the threshold 
kneel'd, 

Who, fur a shelter, to their hearts ap- 
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Ho could not rise—tlsqr kindly lent him 
aid. 

And to the Are the helpless man convey'd; 

From head to foot his form was drench’d 
in brine; 

His broken accents sigh'd, Hard fate is 
mine! 

A helpless wanderer from a distant short*, 

To seek that home which I shall see jio 
more!" 

His pjilc lip quiver'd, and with pain op¬ 
press'd, 

His drooping head sunk fainting on his 
breast. 

A ship by tem|)ests toss'd, by riuh* 
winds driven, 

Whose yawning sides resistless rocks Inul 
riven, 

In iraginents floated on the rolling wave, 

And he alone esca|)ed a watery giave : 

With fractur’d limb, by billows cast f>t\ 
shore, 

The wretched victim crawling sought 
their door; 

For him the clean, though homely cnurli 
was spread, 

llis^dripping raiment stripp’d, anil lM>und 
his head ; 

A richer home more comfort miglit im¬ 
part, 

None could bestow it with a kinder heart; 

The husband braves the storm, to reach 
Montrose, * 

And find a surgeon, for this man of u oes ; 

Too late he c&mcs—exerts his skill in 
vain, 

Death is the doctor that must heal his 
pain! 

The stranger felt his end approaching 
fast, 

And round the cot a wistful look he east ; 

A weighty purse, with trembling liand he 
took. 

For every limb in death's strong tremors 
shook; 

With grateful smile, half rais'd his fidttU 
ing head. 

And to his kind protectors, falt'ring, said. 

What man cun do, you have most 
kindly done; 

But Nature fails—l feel my glass is run : 

Take this—and Jay my dust in halluuM 
ground ; 

The rest Is yours; be it with hlesMiig^. 
crown’d, 

For you to me have smooth'd the bed of 
death!” 

He press'd*their hands—and heav'd his 
])arting breath. 

The ]flouB rites to hiS remains were 
paid, 

And now their treasure is again survey'd; 

A goodly sum, in Plutus' richest ore, 

And Ai^ew cries, Dear Kate, we'll 
‘ toil no more ! 
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No ditch I’ll d^—longer you shall 
spin-* 

Wc will a pleasant, happier life, begin: 

Come, let me see-^up])OBe we take a 
farm, 

We've wherewithal to live, both snug and 
warm. 

My ploughmen I, you will your dairy 
mind; 

We'll cat and drink, and cast our cares 
behind; 

We’ll feed our mutton, and we'U brew 
our ale. 

And o’er it bless the stranger and the gale! 

With horse both fat and sleek—a dapple 
brown. 

Ill boots and spurs 1*11 weekly trot to 
town; 

And you behind me, Kat^ ■> to church shall 
ride !” 

“ Behind you !—no ; T’ll amble by your 
side ; 

Hide double, Andrew !—that would never 
do— 

I'll have ni} poii>% and sidu.saddlo too; 

A scarlet mantle, ribbons, gauze, and 
lace. 

To suit my nuik, and fitting for my face; 

Our daaglitcrs, too, must learn to dress 
and tUnico; 

And wlio Clin tell what’s in the womb of 
Chance !” 

Ah 1 true indecil—Kate did not then fore- 
sec 

The strange vicissitudcif were soon to be. 

The farm is ta'cn, they leave their 
humble cot, 

And fix their home where strangers 
knew them not. 

Though Andrew once rose with the morn¬ 
ing sun, 

A dilTerent course the farmer now liegun; 

Before his breakfast he was seltlom out. 

At most to get the air, and look about; 

But still as many hours were in his day; 

For he w'as jolly, und his Catharine gay ; 

Anc^ tlicy the evening hours till lute 
would pass 

Willi friends, hot suppers, and a social 
glass. 

Each week, in town the fanner staid till 
late. 

Came tipsy home, and smil’d, and kiss'd 
bis Kate, 

Too proud, too lazy, and too fond of cose, 

To make or sell her butter and her 
cheese: 

He. too, still found pretence to ride and 
roam. 

Was tw'D days abs<^t, and the third at 
home. 

Their home the haunt of idlers, borough 
sparks, 

Bank-agents, merchants, Inwytrs, writers’ 
clerks; 
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WelUftimished table, «i4 tfw dmtgMim 

fair. 

For old and young still smil’d attmetion 
there; 

All lov’d to eat and drink, some lov'd to ' 
toy, 

And some in courtship would their hours 
employ. 

Four years had pass’d--the stranger’s 
gold is fled; 

Andrew's in debt—his daughters still un- 
wed; 

His lease, his corn, his cattle, all are sold. 

And from his diz/y height he’s licndlong 
roll’d: 

With paunch protuberant, and purple 
nose, 

He sits despondent, musing on his woes; 

Or casts u melancholy glance at Kate, 

Fat, fair, and forty,” mouniing o'er her 
fate. 

They move to town—set up a whisky 
shop. 

For dear to !>oth the viviiying dnip; 

At first, they aBer supper took thelt dtise. 

Then after dinner, still the habit grows ; 

Each evening drunk, to Andrew gives de¬ 
light, 

Kate at all hours, or morning, noon, or 
night! 

In haunUlikc theirs the worthless rcfhge 
find. 

Debauch the heart, und stultify the mliul; 

The sottish husband and the sjicndthrifl 
wife 

Here poison find, that taints the springs 
of life; 

Here debauchees, and swearing bullies 
came, 

And women steep’d in sin, and lost to 
shame; 

I'ill nightly riot and obstreporous din, 

Proclaim’d the house a sink of vice and 
sin ; 

So loud, so daring, had the nuisance 
grow'n, 

The wretched inmates were cxjieU'd (Vom 
tow'n. 

Where are the daughters, who could drcsa 
and dance, 

Sing, prattle, smile, and $|X)rt the side¬ 
long glance ? 

Of disappointed love, the cldest’s dead; 

Her sister with a marching regiment fled. 

The w^and'ring parents liaunt tlie vil¬ 
lage fair, 

[ii dirt and rags, nunc seem more 
wretched there; 

He with a slouch’d hat, torn and tatter'd 
coat, 

Bawls dying speeches, with Stentorian 
throat; 

She with her scarlet mantle, thin and 
old, 

Tom, dingy cap, face impudently lK>1d, 

S s 
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Some dogger^ baUad screams, with hus¬ 
ky voice, 

And Btuna the ear with ceaseless, sejuat- 
ling noise. 

When evening comes, the wretched 
pair arc seen 

To scold, swear, fight, and tumble on the 
green; 

Beneath the covert of some u[)en shed, 

Or tree, or sheltering hedge, now make 
their bed; 

Dose through the night, ut morning rise 
again, 

To drink, and brawl, till defith fihall simj> 
the chain. 

Such were the blessings of the stranger’s 
purse, 

And Fortune's favours turned into a curse. 

Democritus being now called on, 
rose, and said, that as they had heard, 
both in prose and verse, what won¬ 
derful metamorphoses gold and am¬ 
bition could perform on the heart of 
Man, he would relate a simple talc, 
to shew that Woman, prudent and 
lovely as she was generally found, 
was not insensible to their fascina¬ 
tion. He then recited 

EobM oi ^Uan. 

Ilka tale draws on uniihcr, 

I have ane comas ))at enough ; 

Though Pm niaistly in a swither, 

Wi* my rhymes sac rude an' rough. 

When I was a halHin rallan, 

Shepherd at the Healhcr-ha’, 

O’er the green lived Li/zie Allan, 

The bonniest lassie thcreawa’. 

Lanely was her widow’d mithcr, 

Lizzie a’ her stoop an’ stay; 

Trochled sair, they toil’d thcgithcr. 
Working hard frac day to day. 

Seventeen summer suns light whirling, 
Lizzie’s blithsome face had seen $ 

Mony a heart for her was dirling-^ 

Love sat in her glancing ecu : 

She had cheeks like wild-rose blossom, 
Saftly blushing on the brae ; 

Bright black e’e, wi’ sna’-white liosom, 
Feet as light us Highland rue. 

When she join’d the gloamin* daffln, 

Wi* the swankies on the green. 

Louder, heartier, was tlieir laughin’, 
Brighter fire flash’d frae their e’en. 

John Graham’s father howkit ditches. 

He himseP a ploughman lad; 

Fortune had denied him riches, 

* But his heart was never sad* 
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Stout an’ strapping was the callaii, 

In his cleading tight an’ smart; 

Lang he’d look'd at Lizzie Allan- 

Aft her smile hiul warm’d his heart: 

Widow Allan was his aunty, 

He wad come for her to speer, 

Wi* the mithcr crack fu’ canty, 

If the dochter’s smile was near* 

Ilka owk he caiuc to sec her, 

Love uiKjn his glowing cheek ; 

Came frac the kirk on Sunday wi’ her, 
Dream’d about her through the week. 

Love wi’ John had lang l>cen bizzy, 
Wemnded him wi’ cantraip cruft ; 

No\v he bent his bow at Liz/.ie, 

At her bosom aim’d a shaft; 

In her breast he rais’d a glowing. 

She had never felt Ijcforc; 

Keen the maiden’s lu'ait \v<is lotung, 
Wounded to the very core. 

Lads wha Hccch’d an* ca’d her l)Oiii)y, 
Now were thought of vii’ disdain ; 

Ilka night she dreum*d of Johnny, 
Lung'd, by day, to dream ag«iin. 

John when he went out ii lior, 
'i'houglil the flowers niair fair an* gay; 

Thought the green Inrk’s fragrance sweeter; 
Softer deem’d the mavis’ lay ; 

Lovelier were the clouds of glojimin’; 
Milder shone siller moon; 

Dews were fresher on the common ; 
Brighter a* the starns aboon ! 

Half an hour wi’ Lizzie Allan, 

Where the burnie wimpled by ; 

Or liehind her milhcr's ballan, 

Lifted John aboon tJic sky. 

Sometimes wad the weary mitber 
To her couch of rc?s! retire, 

An’ leave the happy jiair ihegither. 
Cuddling kindly by the fire. 

Love, like wdne, mak’s some folks dizzy, 
A’ their fears now Hed an* gone. 

None could blither be than Lizzie ; 

None were half sac blest as John. 

Love was strong; hut filial duty 
Kept the nuptial knot untied. 

Fix’d the fond an* blushing beauty 
By a dying mither’s side. 

Death, wha sometimes hovering, lingers. 
When his stroke would welcitme lie. 

Stretch’d his lean an* icy fingers_ 

Set the widow’s spirit free. 

Have you seen the blooming flower. 
Bending on its slender spray ; 

Br^ht wi’ dew-dropfl frae the shower, 
Glistfloing in the sunny ray ? 
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Such the maiden, drooping; lowly, 
Bowing to the fiteni decree; 

Wi* the tear of melancholy 
Saftly trembling in her c'e. 

Have you seen the woodbine twining 
Round the poplar in the storm ? 

Such was Lizzie, sad, reclining 
On her lover's manly form« 

Love an' sorrow baith contending. 

She would lean upon his breast; 

Mingling sighs, their tear-drops blending, 
Baith were in their union blest. 

Slowly t>ass'd the days of m<iurning, 
Buith impatient of delay, 

Mutual love their lx)sotns burning, 
Fondly lix the happy day 

Ah ! the freaks of iicJJe Fortune ! 

As her kittle wheel gangs round ; 

AVi* the bliss of mortals s^Mming, 
Dealing niony a deadly wound! 

Uncle Tam, wha never kenl lier. 

Left to Lizzie gowd an' gear ; 

Heiress now, by test’meat sent her; 
Thirty thousand !•—less or main 

.Tilled by some giglet Jenny, 

Tam left haine in early life ; 

LcarnM abroad to turn the penny. 

Had nor friend, nor bairn, nor wife ; 

Doom'd himscr to dark* starvation, 

Rags his deeding, semps his food ; 

Slighted ilka blood relation, 

Gowd alane his only good: 

ildpless, auld, an’ sair fnrfairn. 

Laid by sickness to tlic wa*. 

Thought upon his sister’s iKiirn, 

And to Lizzie left it u\ 

Feckless, weak, is human nature, 

Sudden chimges to sustain ; 

Lizzie |)onder’d o’er her letter— 

Read, on’ leugh, an' read again: 

Her poor bead was fairly Jumbled, 
Codldnu settle in nor out ; 

On her bed she toss'd and tumbled. 
Thought the house ran round about; 

Mus’d upon her muckle tocher, 

Thought of love an’ Johnny Graham $ 

Gowd wad get her richer oiFer— 

Wed a ploughman 1—fey for shame ! 

Keen the conflict in her bosom. 

Pride an’ Love contending sair; ■ 

Love said, C’an you lightly lose him ? 
Part wi’ John to meet nae mair ?’* 

Pride cried, Mind your rank and sta¬ 
tion 

Baith kept Biruggling round her helurt; 

Lang the maiden’s perturbotkiti** 

Fain to shine—yet loith to part* 


Lizzie blush’d, an* faith Id see him, 
HafRins wish'd that he were dead ; 

Mus’d on jrians for |mrting wi’ him, 
Twenty schemes pass’d through her 
heiid. ^ 

Giddy, Tickle, faithless woman I 
Ye may come to rue your guile ; 

John came yont by in the gloaxnin*, 

Met her wi’ Love’s saflest smile; 

Fondly clasp'd the blushing maiden, 
Gazed u|X)n her alter’d face; 

Lizzie sccin’d vri’ sorrow laden, 

Shrunk, and shun’d his kind embrace; 

Sadly sat, like anc dementit, 

Tears came streaming frnc her e’e; 

While their fate the lass lamented. 

Said, Dear cousin, hark to me* 

** Baith deceiv’d by Love’s fond glamour, 
We’ve ibrgot how near our kin ; 

Kow my conscience cries, wi’ clamour, 
Marriage wad be deadly sin. 

Lang my heart’s been in a s wither— 
I’ll respect you a’ my life; 

Aye regard you as a brithcr— 

Never, never lie your wife!” 

Johnny reason'd—Li/, unalter’d. 

Sunt him hamc wi’ heart forlorn ; 

Through the night he row’d an' walter'd; 
Heard the wondrous news the mom. 

Now the thing was clear as sunshine; 
Pride soon cur'd the ploughman’s pain; 

A’ her qualms he felt were moonshine, 
Leugh, an’ ne'er went back again. 

Wad yc ken what happ'd to Lizzie, 

Now on Fortune's wings afloat ? 

She, light-headed, luckless hizzic, 

Gat the wissle of her groat I 

Up to London she goed dashing. 

Proved her kin, on’ gat the chiik ; 

Blaz'd among the belles of fkshion. 

Ne’er took time to pause, or think. 

Shaw’d hcrscl* in public places. 

Mingled in the giddy scene. 

Park an’ play-house, balls an’ races, 
Pleasure sparklin’ in her e’ea. 

Liveried lacqueys—-splendid carriageh— 
Dashing beau, wi’ fleeching tongue. 

Lur’d the maiden’s heart to marriage, 
Wi’ a bridegroom brisk an’ young. 

Now they’re down to Scotland whirling 
He’s the laird of Lavemck-shaw, 

In a ^en, ’twixt Perth and Stirling, 

On their road lu|^Heather4ia’. 

He had gain'd the gowdeii treasure, 

That alone fbr him had charms; 

She bad pass’d her short-tiv’d pleasure, 
In a fortune-hunter’s arms* 
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Lang an* dreigh the road before them, 
Waters roar wi* distant din; 

Night flings her black, mantle o*er them, 
Ere they reach the village inn: 

Supper o’er, the lady weary. 

Pillows soon her drowsy head; 

Morning dreams an* visions eerie 
Wake her on a widow’d bed. 

Cheated, spulzied, by a villain, 

Ijizzie’s left without a hmne-— 

Basely left without a shilling— 

Left a jiruy to grief and shame. 


Loud the winter winds are howling, 
Leafless woods wave in the gulc, 
Thick an' dark the clouds are ^cowling, 
Keenly drives the nitlling haiK 

Whn is she wi’ naked Iwsom, 

Faded check, an’ wasted form. 

Like the lily’s lovely blossom, 

Soil’d an’ broken by the storm ? 


the verdict; observing, that the buIh 
ject bad been so fully discussed, it 
was almost unnecessary for him to 
say a single word- It nad been de¬ 
cided by a great majority, that it 
was most difficult to bear sudden 
Prosperity with equanimity. 1 his 
had been illustrated by several tales, 
which, if ftetitious, certainly bore a 
strong resemblance to natural and 
real life. In these, we had the rus¬ 
tic bachelor, the guileless, rural 
maiden, and the simple and happy 
married couple, all made the reci¬ 
pients of Fortune’s favours ; and mi¬ 
sery had unif^onnly been the result. 
But, above all, our attention had been 
directed to the career of a man, of 
whom, more than any other who 
had ever lived, it might be said, 

“ lie loft that name, at which the world 
grow pale, 

To jHiint a moral, or adorn a talc 


Talking to herscl’ she mutters, 
Laughs, wi* wild unearthly glee. 

Wildly starts, an’ deep sighs utters. 
Big tears trickling frae her e’e ! 

That, alas ! is Lizzie Allan, 

Anes the loveliest of the fair ! 

She has sought her roofless dwallin’, 
’Midst its ruins greeting sair. 

Night winds in her tresses whistle. 
Drifted sua* drives round her head ; 

Brown leaves on her bosom riistle»— 
Lizzie’s troubled s])irit's Hed ! 


and, with the conclusions now drawn 
from the history of this extraordi¬ 
nary man, as well as the general te¬ 
nor of the arguments usetl by I>r 
'Fell, he most heartily coincided. 

Some other business was before 
the iiu'oting; but as this communi¬ 
cation is already of sufficient length, 
1 conclude, and am, 

Mr Editor, 

Your’s very respectfully, 


"be jdeadings being ftnished, the 
aghinan, as Preses, now prcceed- 
o sum up, not the evidence, but 


Martinmjs ScitiuT.Runs, Scl\ 
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Theue is, perhaps, nothing more 
remarkable in the history of mankind, 
than the avidity which they always 
evince ibr schemes of distant adven¬ 
ture. Is it, that, being discontented 
wn'tb ihc present, they eagerly fly to 
something new, and seek relief from 
the gloomy realities of life, in the 
more attractive regions of the imagi¬ 
nation.^ It is in the future alone 
that we find scope for the indulgence 
of our sanguine hopes; and when we 
arc crossed by prdbnt cares, we de¬ 
light to w'ander into scenes of exist- 
onoc yet to come, enriched as tliey 
arc, with all the brightest colours of 


the fancy. Here the mind ranges 
without control, until, ohcatc‘d at 
length with the pleasing illusion, wc 
lose that sobriety which enables us 
to calculate between means and ends; 
in our gloomy <!iscontent with the 
present, and in our eagerness to rea¬ 
lize our waking dreams, we overlook 
all the which lie between 

us and our wishes; wc embark in 
rash and visionary schemes, and are 
only wakened from our folly by the 
start of disaptK>intmcnt; tliub rea¬ 
lizing the dog in the fable, who, 
grasping at the shadow in tlie water, 
only found that it was a shadow he 
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^vas pursuing, after he had lost the 
Mibstance. Itisundertlieindiienccof 
iliese visions of the imagination that 
the merchant dreams of sudden 
wealth, and plunges into bankrupt- 
ey,—that the dabbler in the lot¬ 
tery, dazzled, in like manner, by the 
.£.^0,000 prize, pursues his wretched 
speculations till he is ruined,—and 
that, in all conditions of life, we find 
men, the dupe of their sanguine hopes, 
rushing into inconsiderate schemes, 
and grossly miscalculating their chan¬ 
ces of success. 

But if mankind «are apt to be mis¬ 
taken as to their prospects at hotne, 
where tliey have every thing before 
tlicin, and may exiimine and judge 
for themselves, Iiow much more like¬ 
ly arc they to be deceived by schemes 
of settlement in distant countries, 
which they know only by report, and 
wl:ich atford ample sco]ie for the co¬ 
louring of the imagination ! It is ac¬ 
cordingly in foreign and distant re¬ 
gions that di'" scene oi’these delusions 
IS generally laid, and adventurers arc 
lured i^broiul by the hopes held out 
of easily realizing sudden and great 
wealth. The fancy is thus inflam¬ 
ed by the aspect of adventure which 
the uudertaking assumes ; and when 
this fails to captivate, ifco iio{>e of for¬ 
tune, artfully set before tliein, is sure 
to succeed. The inexperienced and 
the unwary are thus ensnared—the 
hook is skilfully baitcMl for their de¬ 
struction. Thchoyieof adventure, and 
the desire of wealth, are strong incite¬ 
ments to the young and unsuspicious; 
and the fine romantic descriptions of 
the new country, wliitlier it is pur¬ 
posed to emigrate, of its climate, its 
productions, its beautiful and luxu¬ 
riant aspect, its rivers, its woods, its 
extended meadows, help to complete 
the deception, and to overset the solier 
balance of the judgment. I’he emi¬ 
grant inmiediaiely enjoys in prospect 
this land of promise—he is impatient 
to reach this region of happiness and 
peace, and solaces his iniiul with the 
hope of fortune and independence. 
VVhai but these foolish imaginations 
could have caused the success of so 
many wild and visionary schemes 
for colonizing distant and unknown 
land.^ ? Nothing could possibly be 
more wild than the chimera which 
prevailc tl all over Scotland, of effect¬ 
ing a scult'incnt in the Isthmus of 


Darien, and of thence deriving iin* 
incnse wealth. And yet what a large 
capital was collected from Scotland, 
poor as it then ^vas, for pros(‘CU- 
ting this delusion ! The Mississippi 
scheme in France, and the South-Sea 
scheme in England, were of the same 
nature, 'fhe sufferers by tliost^ schemes 
were the duy>cs of their cupidity— 
they were deceived by tlie hope held 
out of iinmt'nse and sudden wealth ; 
the contagion became general, and 
thousands were the victims of their 
avarice and their folly. It may be 
laid down as a general rule, that 
wealth cannot be made suddenly ; 
there is no short cut to it; the fair 
price must be paid for it, in a long 
course of laborious industry, except 
in some rare cases, where merchants 
sit down to the gaming-table of 
commerce, and have an extraordinary 
run of luck- Fortune may be gain¬ 
ed ill this lottery ; but tlie blanks fur 
out-ni’.inber the prizes, and for one 
who climbs to fortune, tbousandsure 
plunged in ruin. Foreign and distant 
countries present no peculiar facili¬ 
ties for aetjuiring wealth ; and for¬ 
tunes can only be acquired there, an 
they are here, by patient industry. 
<>reat and sudden wealth was no 
doubt acquired by many Jlritish ad¬ 
venturers in IniHa: but this was 
not by commerce ; it was not by any 
fair excliange of one equivalent for 
another. They ac(|uired it by vio¬ 
lence. They took the produce of the 
country without giving any thing in 
return. This was the first mse they 
made of their ]M)wer, to enritli them¬ 
selves by the plunder of the country, 
and thus they certainly accnmulat(’<l 
immense and sudden wealth. But 
those halcyon days arc over, and the 
same opportunities for making for¬ 
tunes no longer exist. W'hen jiro- 
mises, therefore, of this nature are 
made, we may bi‘ sure they are false, 
and in place of lulling asleep our 
caution, they ought to alarm us into 
double vigilance, as clearly proving 
that we have to ilo with impl^^tors, 
who can easily promise any thing, 
seeing they mean to perform no¬ 
thing, 

Vve had thought that mankind, 
grown wise by experience, were jH*r- 
fectly on their guard against tliose de¬ 
ceptions which had been played oil 
with such success on former ages, and 
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that^ in the fiftce of repeated wakings, deluging rains. They conipiained 
they WQiild not again beeotne the un- that thev had been cruelly decciv* 

S 'ltied victinni of such absurd credu- cd by Maegregor’s agents; that^ 
ty« But the success which has according to the information they 
attended Sir dregor Maegregor's had received, a settlement was al- 
scheme of a settlement at Poyais, in ready formed; that they would be 
the Bay of Honduras, convinces us paid monthly wages; and that they 
that we are riving mankind credit would find every comfort waiting 
for nfkore wis£)m than they possess, them. What, then, was their surprise. 
To forward this most surprising when they^ were landed in the wil- 
scheme, offices have been opened in derness, with no human habitation 
London and in other large cities, wlicre before them but three miserable huts 
adventurers are engaged, and where inhabited by three or four Ameri- 
every information is professed to be cans! Here they were obliged, with 
given. Several vessels have sailed axe in hand, to riear away the thick 
from Leith, crowded, we understand, forest, even for a scanty spot of bare 
with adventurers for tliis wretched ground to lie down on. The consc* 
and desert spot; and letters have quence may be easily calculated, 
lately been received from them, con- When the settlers were visited by the 
tainiiig accounts such as were to be British from Honduras, they were 
expected, of the utter failure of the dying away fast, from famine, dis- 
whole scheme, and of the ruin of the ease, and the enervating t<eat of the 
wretched emigrants who were seduced climate. ** Scarcely (sayii the letter) 
into it, nia7iy of whom have perish- had wc eflfccted a landing, when wc 
ed under the hardships they have en- were surrounded by objects the most 
countered, and all of whom have distressing; a number of unfortu- 
quitted the miserable country to nates crowded around luj, pale, wan, 
which they were allured by the moat and deplorable, scarcely able to stand, 
false and absurd representations, sinking under their own Weight with 
The agents of Sir Gregor Maegregor, disease; mothers tottering under fa¬ 
in place of hiding their heads on this tiguc and want, witli their almost 
complete exposure of thVir absurd dying infants in their arms; most 
and pernicious schemes, or of being of those thaf were capable of move- 
struck with remorse at having ment flocked about us, greeting us 
brought misery, and even death, on with ecstatic pleasure, and implor- 
tho victims of their delusions, at- ing, for the sake of the Father of 
tempted to contradict the trutli of the us all, to have mercy and charity 
accounts contained in the letters of ujwn them, and take them from 
the emigrants; and several advertise- the certain death that awaited them." 
ments were published, with a view of Such, then, is the issue of this adven- 
still keeping up the hoax, and draw- ture; and while wc must reprobate 
ing other individuals into the same the unprincipled acts by which so 
snare. But this trade of falsehooil many individuals have been ruined, 
and imposture is now at an end. A we cannot sufficiently deplore, that, 
letter has been received, and publish- in an age when information of every 
cd in all the newspapers, and signed sort is so accessible, they shoulcf, 
by the magistracy of the llritish set- without examination, have gone into 
tlemcnt at Honduras, confirming to so chimerical a project. The works 
the full all the deplorable accounts wliich had been published to attract 
of the miseries endured by the settlers settlers to the new colony, give, as 
at Poyius. These official persons might be expected, a most exag- 
had been directed by his Migesty's gerated account of this land of 
Ministers to inquire into the iStatc Poyais; of its mild and delightful 
of Maegregor s’ settlement, its si- climate, its prodigious fertility, and 
tuation, its strength, and probable its aptitude for all varieties of ve- 
result; they accoi^ingly set .sail for getable produce. We have a ^eat 
the pur^Yose, and found the first set- distrust in all general descriptions, 
tiers a prey to every sort of misery, to They may be given of almost every 
famine, disease, and despair. They country in the world, for there is 
bad no shelter to which they could scarcely any country of which some- 
iJy from the burning sun, or the thing pleaswg may not be said. But 
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what, after all, do they amount to ? 
As to the climate, we want no ge« 
neral description of it. Give us 
merely a register of the weather, 
which, if it does not dll the ear, puts 
us, linwcvcr, in i)osses8ion of the facts 
which wc desire to know. And there 
is here nosco)>e for deception, unless, 
to be sur(^, direct fals<dioods are ma¬ 
nufactured. With regard, again, to 
the scenery, we doubt not that it is 
beautiful and luxuriant; but what 
then ? The new settlers are not to 
live by gazing at the beauties of 
scenery. The question is, What is to 
he their condition in the new coun¬ 
try to which they emigrate Pin what 
respect is it fitted to minister to their 
comfort? What is to be their occu¬ 
pations ? And how are they to turn 
their industry to account ? On these 
important points, it must be confess- 
-ed, tha.t the writers in favour of the 
Poyais settlement are sufhciently 
explicit. I'hey point out various 
branches of most protitablc cultiva¬ 
tion to the att(‘iition of the settlers. 
They draw out upon paper many 
Hnc schemes for making a fortune ; 
hut they fail to shew^very clearly 
how these arc to be realized. The 
land of I’oyais abounds all sorts of 
tropical produce, such as sugar, coffee, 
cotton^ indigo, cacao, maize, &c.; 
and in an account of the country by 
Captain Thomas Strangeways, aid- 
de-c^p to Bir Gregor Maegregor, 
we Ime various calculations, pursued 
with all the affected accuracy of 
arithmetical detail, proving that tlic 
new settlers may gain from sugar a 
profit of SS per cent. From 1(>0 
acres employed in cotton, they would 
have a qlear annual return of i;. 100. 
From the cultivation of indigo, they 
would gain, with a capital of £.258, 
an annual profit of £.992; and as no 
difficulties arc anticipated to the sud¬ 
den growth of this wondtirful colony, 
the writer docs not think it worth 
while to inform us how the host of 
motley adventurers, collected from all 
parts of Scotland, are at once to be¬ 
come sugar cultivators. The whole 
scheme, indeed, bears the character 
of shameless imposition; and wc m 
only surprised and grieved that it 
should have been so successful. It 
is scarcely possible to listen with 
gravity to the silly stories of thefmut 
advantages and immenseprofitsfraich 


are suddenly to flow in upon the 
new settlers. These pronjises are 
more like the mountebank flatten 
ries of some recruiting sergeant to a 
crowd of gaping rustics, than a sober 
statement of facts, such as ouglit to 
guide rational and thinking men in 
their choice of some new course of 
life. They are entirely unworthy of 
further notice, aa we apprehend that 
it would be impossible, by any warn¬ 
ing of ours, to put those on their 
guard who could be taken in by such 
bare faced deceptions. Wc slndl, in 
the mean time, shortly consider Uie 
nature and consequences of emigra¬ 
tion, and to what points, in the com¬ 
pass of the civilized world, emigra¬ 
tion might with most advantage be 
directed. 

Emigration is a measure generally 
dictattHl by necessity. Few, we are 
>ersuadrd, would tmiigrate from the 
and which gave them birth, were 
they not impelled by some urgi'iit 
cause. In this case, it becomes (>f 
importance to seek out an tdigible 
settlement, and that country will lie 
tlio most eligible which usembles 
moat the country which the emi¬ 
grant has quitted. One of the great 
and necessary evils of emigration, is 
the change of habits which it occa¬ 
sions, the aukwardnesfi and inex¬ 
perience of the emigrant in liis new 
settlement, and the uncertainty of 
his prospects. An emigrant from 
Britain, who is accustomed to a tem¬ 
perate climate, to a higlily-civilixed 
and refined community, and to the 
regular protection of law and go¬ 
vernment, would, of course, desire to 
remove to a country where he would 
have, as nearly as possible, all these 
advantages, l.t/, VFith res]n*ct to 
climate, this is socssential to tlicemi- . 
grant’s health, lli M it may be reckon¬ 
ed the main article in tin- catalogue 
of his comforts. A climate should 
be chosen, therefore, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible resembling that of his original 
country. At present, there are open 
to emigrants, the United States, the 
Canadas, Van Diemen’s Lund, and 
this settlement of Uie Poyais. In re¬ 
spect of climate, most parts of the 
United States arc objectionable, Ink¬ 
ing liable to great extremes of heat 
and cold- In tbe Norlliern States, 
in Maine, die thennometer in win¬ 
ter falls frequently several degrees 
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below zero; whileineuTDinerjinlow 
and confined situations more espc- 
cially^ the beat is intense, and is 
nearly equal to that on the Arabian 
coast, the thermometer rising to 100 
degrees. In Pensylvania, New Jer¬ 
sey, and Massachusetts, great ex¬ 
tremes prevail, though the heat no 
doubt predominates. In the more 
Southern States, such as Virginia, 
the heat is intolerable to an inhabi¬ 
tant of Britain, and soon injures his 
health; and in all the new-settled 
countries of the United States, bilious 
disorders make great ravages among 
the new settlers. 1 n the vicinity of 
rivers, these disorders more espe¬ 
cially prevail, owing to the }>cstilen- 
tial exhalations of their ovcrflow- 
iiig waters, from the intense action 
of the summer sun. (Georgia, and 
Louisiana, by the predominance of 
heat, are placed wholly without the 
sphere of the European emigrant. 
Tile climate of Canada is healthy, 
though the heat during summer is 
oppressive. But the chief objection 
to a settlement in this country, is the 
long and dreary winter, and the in¬ 
tensity of the cold. The climate of 
the British settlements of New Hol¬ 
land varies. In the Northern set¬ 
tlements heat predominates, and the 
summer is too hot for Euro])cans; 
though we liavc not heard that the 
country is unhealthy. In the South¬ 
ern settlements, however, of Van 
IHcman's Land, the climate is much 
more temperate, being, on an average, 
10 degrees colder than at Sydney. 
And this is, of all others, the spot 
most congenial, in point of climate, 
to the European constitution. In 
winter, there is frost and snow, par¬ 
ticularly on the high grounds; and 
, in summer, though the colony is oc¬ 
casionally visited by hot blasts from 
the north, these do not last, and the 
heat is, in general, quite tolerable for 
Europeans. With regard to Poyais, 
its productions indicate the heat of a 
tropical climate, and it has all the 
peculiar scourges of hot countries, 
it has its dry and its raining sea¬ 
sons ; and the heat and moisture, 
which are the ingredients of disease 
all over the world, are found here 
in perfection, together with all the 
plagues of stinging insects and odi¬ 
ous vermin, in countless variety. 
These are the inseparable evils of 


a hot climate, and are invariably 
found where sugar, cofFec, indigo, 
&c. are produced. To transport 
European settlers to any latitude 
within the tropics, is to expose them 
to disease and death. Even when^ 
the country is already settled, and 
where a ready shelter may be pro¬ 
cured from the interoperate heat, tlie 
the danger incident to so great a 
change of climate is great; but 
when the settlers land upon a desert 
shore, and are exposed, without shel¬ 
ter to the unmitigatedeflectsof thccli- 
inate, their speedy destruction is al¬ 
most certain. The history of all new 
colonies, even where the climate was 
not Unfavourable, presents one con¬ 
tinued scene of suftcring and calami¬ 
ty, under whicli the first settlers have 
fre(iuciitly perished, after liaviiig 
laid the foundation, joy their labours, 
for the future progress of tl)o colony. 
I'he sacrifice of those wlio lead the 
van in this perilous enterprise, seems 
to be the necessary pricx* of success. 
This was the case in the settlement 
of all the colonics of North America. 
That country, as is well known, was 
jicojiled by adventurers from Eng¬ 
land, driven oy oppression from their 
country, an^jl who panted to epjoy 
in the desert tliat freedom of which 
they were deprived at home- Yet 
hardened as were those colonists a- 
gainst ordinary evils, many of them 
sunk under the hardships they en** 
countered. In some cases, the colo¬ 
nies were abandoned; and it was only 
by a succession of fresh adventurers 
that a settlement was at length ef¬ 
fected. And how many years did 
these colonies languish between death 
and life, a faint spark scarcely glow¬ 
ing, which the slightest breath of 
opposition would have extinguished ! 
In short, the establishment of a new 
colony is an enterprise of great dif¬ 
ficulty and uncertainty; and who 
would clmse, without necessity, to 
encounter these difhcnlties ? In this 
case, what but the greatest ignorance, 
folly, and n)adm ss, could dictate the 
project of a settlcnicnt in the desert 
shores of America, mul in a tropical 
climate, when there is abundame 
of new-settled countries, and in a 
more congenial climate, ready to re¬ 
ceive the settlers, and to save them 
all the difficulties and fatigue of a 
now establishment i This is to ru«^b 
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ui)on deBtructi<»|.<f to go out of tbe cbine^ of which all the piuls hlu^# 
way in search of evils^ as if the emi- monize so nicely, that nothfawjttHr, 
^rant had not already ample scope or is out of place. Not ob1;^b the 
for his resolution and patience, in labour of the community most skil- 
the difficulties inseparable from the fully and ingeniously directed, hut 
adventure. This, we may also re- its produce is distributed with such 
mark, was the great error of all perfect order through all its set- 
Lord Selkirk's schemes. In place of tied channels, that every thing is al* 
allowing the emigrants to find for ways to be found in its right place, 
themselves some suitable abode in No one district of the country is 
countries already settled, he collect- ever encumbered with more of the 
ed them together in a body, and produce of its own labour than it 
]tlanted them in the wilderness, requires. It can always be exchan- 
Thus they were involved in useless god for something else whicli is more 
difficulties, having to begin at the in request, and money will purchase 
very elements of civilized life, in- every tiling. But in a new eoiimm- 
stc^ of being taken to communities nity, awkward wants will b(t often 
already established, with every re- felt: there is, no doubt, a supera- 
quisite for social happiness, and in- bundance of provisions; but therein 
corporated with them. To this cir- a want of every thing else, more 
cumstance, the colony wliicli Lord especially of certain sorts of labour 
Selkirk planted in the interior of and manufactures. A\^hat, in an im- 
North America fell a sacrifice. It proved society, we are accustonii'd 
became a ])rey to violence, the settlers to consider indispensable for coin- 
having been attacked and ruined by fort, toh as domestic service, can- 
the servants oi* some ol' the fur com- not here be procured on any tcriiiR ; 
panics ; whiili catastrophe never and many ordinary implements of 
would have happened, if it bad been tlaily use, which, in a nianufuctu- 
placed within the verge of law and ring country, are to be seen every 
order. 'J'hc fate of Lord Sedkirk's where, cannot here be got by mere- 
colony well illustrates,the folly of ly paying the price for them; it 
all schemes for establishing settle- requires, in aildition, much trouble 
ments in the desert, if* indeed any and delay to procure them. We 
iiltlstration were necessary to shew need not pursue, in detail, all the 
the folly of iiee^essly parting with domestic and daily grievances wiiich 
all the advantages of civilized life, arise from this source; they will be 
with all its pretious institutions for readily comprehended after a iiio- 
the protection of life and property. raent's reflection, and may shew at 
Another great disadvantage felt once, that, in place of wandering out 
by the emigrant is, that he is trans- of our way into the wilderness for u 
ported from a higlily-civilized and settlement, the cmigranys best chance 
refined community, to one in a more for comfort and happiness is to be 
rude and unformed state; and he found in civilized coramunitk-s ; and 
feels this in the same way as if he in the most civilized wbicli he can 
were fbreed to quit a commodious chusc, he will have many privations 
and wcll-contrivcd house, with all to sufler. In the back wooils of Aine- 
modern elegancies and refinements, rica, or in the Canadas, the habits^ 
for sonic rude and ill-contrived ha- and manners of the people will, we 
bitation, in wliich shelter was the have no doubt, appear sufficient- 
chief object, and this, perhaps, but ly coarse and revolting to an eini- 
iinpcrfectly attained. We who live grant from the polished communities 
in a civilized community are so fa- of Europe. The want of domestic 
miliar with all its conveniences, that s^cemust spread a cast of vulga- 
we are apt to overlook that vast com- rity over the whole system of life, 
bination of effort which is necessary, Prom this fact wc may fairly deduco 
not only to ]>roduce all that we see, many of its odious consenuenceH. 
but to distribute it so conveniently. What sort of characters can tnose be, 
that every man can supply his wants, whose whole time is occupied in the 
at a moment’s warning, out of the performance of menial services? In- 
couimon stock. Civilized so<pety is tcllectual pursuits, or elegant accom- 
1 ininienst‘ and complicated ma- plishments, must here be out of the 
voi.. xin. ^1 I 
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question. Thcra^ki no opportunity 
tar the mere oman^nts of life. The 
whole time is occupied in the more 
necessary duties of domestic comfort; 
and until what is necessary is pro- 
curedj it is vain to think of what is 
ornamental. To those, therefore, 
who have left the social case and 
elegance of European society, this 
continual and degrading drudgery 
must be irksome in the extreme; and 
it certainly tends to debase tlie Irnbits, 
and to fill the country with a mere 
horde of coarse boors and their do¬ 
mestic slaves. This, wc say, is the 
natural tendency of such a state of 
manners. It may,no doubt, be strong¬ 
ly counteracted by previous habits, 
and other powerful moral causes; 
but still a considerable degree of 
coarseness seems to be the necessary 
consequence of this want of domestic 
service, which reduces all to a sort of 
rude equality, and banishes that soft¬ 
ness and respect, and that general 
polish of manners, which arises from 
the distinction of ranks. All arc 
here on the same level,—there is not 
one above another,—there are no 
shining models of fashion and ele¬ 
gance for the general imitation,— 
there is no pattern to look up to,— 
there is, therefore, no emulation; 
but every one lies contentedly down 
in the dirt of his own native vul¬ 
garity, and there wallows, until he 
IS roused to a greater nicety and po¬ 
lish by the rapid progress of society 
around him. In removing from their 
own country, therefore, Europeans 
can only avoid these inconveniences 
by chusing a state of society as near¬ 
ly similar as possible to that which 
they have left ; and there cannot be 
a greater delusion, than to fix them¬ 
selves in the wilderness, and thus, 
without any necessity, go through all 
the toil and drudgery of a new set¬ 
tlement, in place of taking advantage 
of the labours of others^ and start¬ 


ing from the same point with them 
in the race of improvement. 

One most material point, also, to 
be considered, in the choice of a new 
settlement, is the state of law and 
government. To leave these inesti¬ 
mable blessings, and be exposed to 
lawless violence, would be an act of 
great folly. There can be no comfort 
or happiness where there is no pro¬ 
tection ; and to ascertain, therefore, 
whether any government exists to 
protect the i)raocable and well-dis¬ 
posed, and, secondly, what is the cha¬ 
racter of that government, is of the 
last injportancc. Among a body of 
new settlers, collected in the wilder¬ 
ness, there can be no stable govern¬ 
ment; and on the least difference, 
violence, and at length bloodshed 
and anarchy, naturally spring ujj 
among them. Even where a jiower 
exists sufficiently strong to keep the 
)cacc, what security has the new co- 
ony against its violence ? 'J'he au¬ 
thority inu.st be despotic, and it may 
either aftbrd protection, or it may be 
the instrument of violent wrong. 
The history of the llrilisli colonies 
in New Holland affords many ex¬ 
amples of this perversion of the su- 
prenm power to the oppression of 
individuals, r Now that the aettle- 
ments have increased, and have be¬ 
gun to attract the attention of par¬ 
liament, those abuses will no doubt 
be corrected ; and in a little time, a 
free constitution will be granted to 
those colonics, after the model of tjie 
parent state In Canada, complete 
protection is afforded to the settlers; 
and in the United States, the consti¬ 
tution is excellent, and the protec¬ 
tion perfect. There they become the 
citizens of a free state, and 'partici¬ 
pate in all political privileges. It is 
quite impossible, in that land of li- 
Mrty, that the meanest person can 
be oppressed. To counterbalance 
this advantage, there is the climate. 


* One great grievance to which the settlers in Von Diemen's Land arc liable, is the 
danger of attacks from the Bush^Baiigers, os they are called. These are runaway 
convicts, who wander about the woods, stewing, plunderings and <‘oniinittiug violence. 
Such is the abundance of game, that, these wretches find an easy i^ubsistence; and us 
they herd together in bonds, they frequently make an attack uii the defenceless settlers, 
whom they may rob and murder at tb^ pleasure. These rubbers are vigilantly 
pursued by parties of troops; but such is the vast extent of the woods, and so 
have they l>ecome in eluding pursuit, that it ia not easy to find out their haunts. 
Others of the transported convicta aiCy besid^ daily following their exam.})lc, .so that 
it Is difficult to find out an kainediateatid i^bc^nlVismedy for this evil. The gradual 
progress and improvement df the ccdoi^ Wjib pqck^uht) in prove its sure defence- 
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which is certahily unfavourable to 
Kuropcan coiistitutions. The great 
]ieat of BUinmer occasions disease, 
iMoie especially in the alluvial s.ir.ds 
in the vicinity of the rivers, which 
are the most fertile. Mr Birkbeck, 
in his excellent work, gives full in- 
iorination as to the state of this back 
country of the United States. But 
tJiough he is an eloquent writer, and 
though he by no means deals in di¬ 
rect mis-statements, yet we are con¬ 
vinced his work is calculated to make 
an erroneous impression. Mr Birk- 
hock, it must be recollected, is a de¬ 
termined emigrant, and he may be 
regarded as in some measure the 
advocate of the cause. His work is 
a powerful pleading in favour of 
emigratioTi, and is well calculated to 
strengthen the illusion, so pleasing 
to the imagination, of finding, on the 
banks of the ()hio, and in the bosom 
of the wilderness, a refuge in the 
quiet pursuits of moral industry, 
from the toils and corruption of ar¬ 
tificial life. those who are strug¬ 
gling Avitli ]>er]iaps only the ordinary 
difficulties of the world, nothing is 
more captivating than these regions 
of distant happiness, under which the 
mind, released from present exertion, 
feasts on the luxuriods banquet of 
imaginary joy, and runs riot into a 
thousand scenes of fancied enjoy- 
m^t, every one more pleasing than 
another. That the work of Mr Birk¬ 
beck is calculated to strengthen these 
impressions, which mingle, perhaps 
unknown to ourselves, in all our 
schemes of life, and derange our 
fair estimate of the result, we have 
little doubt; not that it contains any 
direct^ misrepresentations—^far from 
it. All the main facts which he 
states arc unquestionably true ; and 
the disadvantages of the scheme are 
also stated, though they are not 
dwelt upon, and make no figure in 
the general picture. On the whole, 
Mr Birkbeck is contented himself, 


and he contrives to make his readers 
contented with his descriptions. In 
our estimate of life and manners, wo 
arc more influenced by the slate of 
our mind and feelings than we are 
at first apt to imagine. AVhen wc 
arc discontented and tinhappy, wc 
find fault with every thing; and, on 
the other hand, a tranquil state of 
the mind and spirits difiuses a charm 
over all external objects. Such is 
the case with Mr Birkbeck. 
ing at every thing through the eheev- 
ful medium of his own feelings, 
his descriptions naturally produce a 
pleasing impression on the iniml, 
and excite the desire to realize what 
only exists in description. 

It maybe, in conclusion, observed, 
that those who remove from out' 
country to another, when they do 
not exercise the necessary caution 
and prudence, have, in many cast s, 
involved themselves in hopeless mi¬ 
sery. It cannot be too Vten incul¬ 
cated, that emigration does not mean 
a shifting from one country to ano¬ 
ther in a fit of gloomy discontent. 
It is not to be undertaken in that 
spirit of rashness and desperation 
which excludes all regard to coiibO' 
quences, and which, provided the 
present evil be withdrawn, com¬ 
pounds for any degree of future suf¬ 
fering. In this case it is sure to 
lead to misery; and the crowds of 
unfortunate and starving creature's 
who have removed from Britain, and 
have been in the most desiuutc con¬ 
dition within the United States and 
in Canada, furnish a deplorable illus¬ 
tration of the truth of what we now 
state. As in every otlier important 
step of human life, therefore, so, in 
this, the most dispassiona/t; and so¬ 
ber estimate of consequences must 
be made ; without which, in place 
of improving our condition, we may 
render it tenfold worse, and involve 
oinnelves in evils from which we can 
never escape. 
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Ah ! that my heart were pure as thee! 

An free from blemish and from suin; 
Or diat eadl'niot that's there could be 
As easily wiped off again i 
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I pass'd the door of an old gloomy 
tower 

That stood within the city ; ’twas a pile 
Whose tenants never had been known to 
smile. 

Or jest, or gambol, since the fatal hour 
That doom'd them there. It bore the 
marks of time— 

Grey moss and stones corroded: wntid 
and showers 

Had batter'd it for years ; and the damp 
bliine 

That dripp'd within its vaults, fell on the 
stones 

With a sail, cheerless echo, that did chime 
Music uncouth. 'Twas call'd the House 
of (xroans^.— 

Of agony—of dreary nights—of woes 
The sepulchre of those who liv'd and 
those 

Who died wi^iin it, for their untouch'd 
bones 

Lay where the spirit left them! 'Twas a 
place 

Whc»sc name was terrible to childrcT^s 
cars. 

Filling their hearts with x>anics and wild 
fears, ' 

When nurses pointed to its Gothic spire, 
Or told its history with a serious face 
To the pale listeners round a winter lire. 
Men pass'd it aye in silence ; and'some 
tears 

Were drojip'd at times from sympathetic 
eyes, ' 

(An oilering from those hearts that feel 
iio shame, 

Save for tlic cruelties that stain nian's 
name); 

And often, too, low groans and length¬ 
en'd sighs 

Were sent in answ'cr to the piteous cries 
Ilciu-d from within ; for, 'twas the dun¬ 
geon scene 

Of human misery in its utmost stretch,— 
Torment—which had an end—but kept 
cai’h wretch 

Into !i doleful death of years, between 
This world and that. And he who held 
the key 

AVas fear'd and hated like the place he 
kept; 

A man who lov'd no one, and w'hom none 
lo\'d ; 

Whose stony heart by nothing could be 
mov’d; 

By Nature and his oiTice form'd to be 
A monster, down w'hose cheek few tears 
had crept— 

Yet all his tears already had been wept! 


I look'd between the rusty bars that 
cross’d 

The day-light of a cell ; and on the 
ground. 

By a rude iron girdle closely bound. 

Sate one in deep despair. He had hei'U 
toss'd 

In one of those rough storms of fate that 
hurl'd 

Him and his hopes to slavery and de¬ 
spair— 

Stripp’d him of life’s blest means, and 
left him bare 

Of what our being feeds on : yet lus ghost 
Had found no opening to the other world. 
He, like some statue deep entomb’d and 
hid 

Beneath the fragments of the earthquake's 
wrath, 

Or buried under the hot lava’s path. 

Or in some huge Egyptian Pyramid 
To dark oblivion dedicated, stood 
Depriv'd of action, save the sullen mood 
In which his fate had moulded him, and 
bid 

His features on despair and liorror brood* 
A bundle of stale stniw comix)s’d his bed; 
His ])inow was stone, whereon his head 
Bi'clin'd at night to conjAirc up olddreama, 
And visions oJt the times by-gone: bis 
shape 

Was all uncouth, o'ergrouTi with bristly 
hair. 

And grim with agony; most like an ape. 
Or sullen wolf, squatting within his loir* 
He stood all motionless, save when his eye 
Bowl’d in the dim obscurity, its gleams. 
Brighter in darkness, caught the western 
skv 

With tears that none could analyze* Of 
grief— 

Of pain—of madness, did they come,— 
and why ? 

Because the sun beam’d only in relief 
Ofhisw'aird blindness once within a-day : 
It came—and it was gone—ci'c lie might 

say 

'Tw'as there : for, to (he sloping verge of 
heaven 

The setting glory of the day had sunk. 
Whereat the vespcr-lx*!! of cloister’d 
monk 

Toll'd Bom the !>elfry, and the rays (*f 
even 

Were darting 'twixt the mountains and 
the clouds 

Their horizontal streams of liquid gold^ 
’Bidding adieu to thoughtless, busy crowds 
That called not such bright beauty to be¬ 
hold ; 
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Andf at this time, it met the |>ris'ntt*s eye 
From that sole portion of heaven^s azure 
sky 

That fate had left unveil’d; but then 
’twas yet 

Sunrise without its freshness, and the 
noon 

Without its brilliancy and fervent calm, 
And cvcii'^tide without the zephyr’s balm; 
A moment summ’d them up, and day 
was 8cU>- 

Set till tlie orb Imd rounded it, and met, 
Next day, his watchful gaze, that, like the 
moon, 

Borrow’d and greedily devour’d the light: 
Hy this means he made up his days of 
night. 

I'hc furniture of this most wretched place 
Was but a stool and bucket 1 some loose 
straw, 

Strew’d l»y the niggard fingers of'the law, 
Which the jioor wight had ht ’ch’d with¬ 
in a space 

To make his couch, was givcn>_to raise 
his head, 

To mock tlie pangs of sickness and dis¬ 
ease, 

With that which would th’ instinctive 
lierd <lisp]L'asc. 

Ycl it was all he had for chair and bed, 
The stool was all his table, where his bread 
Was broken—ate with icors, and sighs, 
and groans,— a 

And water all its sauce. With these he fed 
A heart which wish’d to die within the 
stones 

That cramp’d its liberty. Hut he was 
doom’d 

To know what *twas to live, and w'hnt 
to die. 

In Agony unutterable : why ? 

] know not: for the blood might be con- 
suniM, 

Most charitably, by the headsman’s axe. 
From suc h a wretch; but there arc 
wheels and racks 

For mind as well as body, and mankind 
llelight to triumph o’er their fellow’s 
groan:.; 

Aye—but they have an end : the joints 
and bones, 

*rhe heart-strings and the feelings, may 
!>e strain’d 

To breaking, but the neme must be 
gain’d, 

And life and victory one conclusion find. 
Oh, h\jrrible ! to be coop’d up for ever^ 
Fur ever, while this mortal fic*sh is oariy 
In the dump doleful holds of darksome 
iMiw’rs, 

Where no one save the headsman can 
dissever 

The body’s durance t and to* hear the 
chains 
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Upon your fellow-prisoner, Uirougli the 
wall. 

Clank ! and to hear him taken through 
the halt, 

And to the gate, on whose sharp tars the 
stains 

Of human blood are clotted with the rust! 
To hear the beadsman’s pray'r—the 
wretch’s sigh— 

The crowd’s low murmur—4ind the toll¬ 
ing bell— 

The signal fall—the axe—the scream— 
the cry !— 

Oh, mercy on the upright and the just ! 
To hear these horrors such as those w ho 
dwell 

In this black dungeon lierc, is sullering 
death, 

With all its torments, while they brcatlie 
life’s breath. 

The tvrctch 1 speak of liad been lairn to 
shore 

Tile wide extremes of life, lie knew 
the joys, 

The luxuries, the vanities, the toys. 

That dazzle and delight; when luiggiird 
care 

Is drow'n’d within tb’ intoxicating cii]> 
That cheats men of thcmselv es, to <{rink 
it up 

Was not his part; for, while his glad- 
dtn’d lip 

Indulg'd in the sweet draught, ’twas 
downwards dash’d. 

And in its stead were given the wrcuii 
to sip 

The w'ormwooil and the gall! All joys 
w'cre cpiash’d; 

Love, liberty, and hoix3 were gone ! They 
set, 

E'en like the sun in winter, when tlie 
clouds 

Arc gathering fstst, like dense and murky 
shrouds 

That veil the living glory of the stars ; 
And when the north-cast bursis Ids icy 
bars. 

And pours his tempests, though ’tis twi¬ 
light yet. 

Such was his Itfcj a morn of golden 
smiles. 

Though short; a noon thatcpiickly hur- 
;riud past, 

An afternoon that caught him in his 
‘ guiles, 

(So men defin’d his principles,) mul fast 
Aa is the traveller in the lonely [latfi, 
Overtaken by the storm in all its wrath, 
.So was he beaten by man’s rufUun blast— 
Accumulating storms ! No friends had he 
To soothe his misery ! No parent’s sigh 
Heav’d for his sake! No lover’s gentle eye 
Shed tears for him—nor was there one 
to dry 
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The tears he shed himself! llis agony 

Was all his own ! The vermin came 
around 

From every cranny of his gloomy ccH, 

Sported iKiforc him, for they knew him 
well. 

And munch'd his crust that lay upon the 
ground. 

And he would laugh to see the hungry 
herds 

Tearing the crumbs asunder, while their 
b^irds 

Play’d in quick motion with their greedy 
maws; 

Yes, he would laugh, as ’twere in mere 
despite 

Of his own sutferings—not fl'um the de¬ 
light 

Which aught on earth could give him; 
for a jMiuse 

Came o'er his humour suddenly; the vein 


Forsook its merry pulse, and licat again 

Ih all its wonted suUenness. Des^jair, 

With its loud dreadful utterings, seiz'd 
the wretch; 

He gnash’d his teeth, and the wild rowl. 
ing glare 

That liv'd within his eye, moan'd dismal 
words: 

He stamp'd and scream’d, and then a 
sigh did fetch. 

As if his breath had ebb’d, and the tough 
chords 

That bound bis heart had crack’d; and 
down he fell 

Upon the ilinty door, without a groan 

Would he had died! and then all had 
been well. 

1 know not, for my heart was not of stone, 

Therefore I wept for him, and turn'd iny 
face 

In horror from that foul and dismal place. 


IMFJlOV£M£NT OF SCOTCH JUOICATOniES 

No. 


It is our intention to make some 
remarks on the Courts of Law of this 
country, and, in our critical capacity, 
to take cognizance of the Report, and 
Bill, and Pamphlet, whose titles wc 
have noted below. The subject is not 
a little interesting at this time, as the 
Parliamentary Commission referred 
to in the Bill is now sitting in this 
city, to devise inodes of amendment 
of our Courts, and the procedure in 
them. It is too extensive a topic, 
however, for a single article. It must, 
therefore, be treated of in two ; and 
wc shall begin it here, and conclude 
it in a subsequent Number. 

Few occupations are more curious 
than comparing the laws of different 
countries ; and those which roost di¬ 
rectly present tlieroselves to our no¬ 
tice, are the laws of the two nations 
which compose our own island. Our 
nglghbours of England are justly 


I. 

proud of their own; and they are 
so tenacious of them, as generally to 
reject change —JVulvnf Art/rlw 

viufare. Whether they are wise 
in this respect, we shall not stop to 
inquire ; hut there are many points 
in which we hvmbly prefer our own 
lawu^o theirs. Their (aim in a l cope 
is almost as si.nguinary as Draco’s 
was; there being in it an immense 
number of delinquencies, some of 
them very trivial ones, which are 
puiiishahh with deatk-^m evil which 
wouhl make the country to stream 
with blood, were not the barbarous 
enactments generally disarmed of 
their stings, by the humanity and 
good sense of enlightened Juries, at 
the cxpcnce, sometimes, of even their 
own consciences, by denying ver¬ 
dicts imder them, or moduying tlie 
supposed value of stolen articles t- 
Our law is by no means so cruel. 


• llc}>ori of a Select Committee on the Appellate .lurisdirtion of the House of 
Lords; Act for Ein|X)wering Commissioners to be apjHjintcd by his Majesty to In¬ 
quire into Uie Forms of Process in the Courts of Law in Scotland, and the Course 
of Appeals from the Court of Session to tlie House of l^ords; and Letter to the llight. 
Honourable Uobert Peel on the Cmrts of Law of Scotland. Constable & Co. Kdui- 
burgh, and I^ongman & Co. London. 1633. 

i* According to the English laws, atealing in a shop 1o the value of five shillings, 
and stealing in a dwelling-house to th6 value of £.3, are punishable with death ; but 
those laws arc nearly inefficient in the case qf petty thefts, as Juries will not find guilty 
under the indictments for them. When the proof is too clear to acquit, they fiud the 
Articles stolen of value under the legal amount. Sir Samuel BomiJly collects some 
curious instances of this, and particularly mentions one, where they found forty-three 
dozen ]>airs of stockings were w'orth no more than tlyee shillings and tenjicnce, and 
fhat a £.10 Bank of England note was worth only thirty-nine shiUuigs.— Romilh/s 
Spccchca* 
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With us, men are tried capitally only 
for crimes deserving death; and Ju¬ 
rymen are almost never under the 
necessity of mitigating the severity 
of it by resorting to untruths. There 
is besides this further humane regu¬ 
lation with us, that the persons tried, 
however poor, have uniformly the 
assistance of counsel; the court tak¬ 
ing care to appoint them, to act 
without fee or reward, in all cases 
where the panels (or accused persons) 
are not themselves able to bear the 
expence. In England, there is no 
such provision. 

So much with regard to crimes and 
their punishments. Let us now turn 
to our civil, coue; and there we 
shall find many reasons to prefer the 
iScottish Laws. 

In England, a merchant may 
possess large landed estates, and yet 
Ill's cuinincrcial creditors may suffer 
ruin from him, without being en¬ 
titled to attach them. Again, if the 
person is laid hold of by a creditor, 
tlie property is safe from him ; and 
many a man of pleasure spends his 
days in prison, setting his creditors 
at defiance, and bringing there, and 
squandering in pf«fligate luxury, 
those very monies which ought to 
save their families, pdthaps, from the 
greatest indigence. 

Now, we arc thankful in having a 
get of laws where no such absurdity 
and injustice prevail. IFifh us, every 
mans estate and ijfects rmist be ap» 
plied to jHiy his debts; and though 
we may stink any debtor almost to 
death by means of our far-foincd 
sauahr carceris^, we are still entitled 
also to possess his property, attach¬ 
ing his lands by adjudication, and 
his ifioveahles by the salutary opera¬ 
tions of arrestment and poinding. 

But there is one regulation in 
which we can no longer boast of any 
superiority over our English friends ; 
and all the merit we claim is, having 
set them the example of it- We al¬ 
lude to the privilege of the cessio 
bnnmnm. By it, a virtuous man 
immured in jail for the sin of being 
unfortunate, is justly restored to li¬ 
berty, on giving up to his creditors 
all that be has in the world; and 
what can they get more of him? 


Now, this excellent regulation has 
been shedding its benign influence 
over these Northern regions for these 
135 years; but all along, until of 
late, among our more oiviliaed South¬ 
ern ne^hbours, it was in the power 
of an irritated creditor to detain his 
wretched debtor in jail all the days of 
bis natural life, if it was his own su¬ 
preme will to do so, however inno¬ 
cent that debtor may have been, and 
whatever certainty may have existed 
that his misfortunes had arisen from 
evils which flesh was heir to, and 
over which neitlier foresight, nor pru¬ 
dence, nor good conduct, could have 
had any control. 

It would be too technical, were we 
to endeavour to shew how nmcli more 
simple our general system of laud 
rig-hts is tlian that of England ; and 
we shall avoid it here, as we write, 
not merely for lawyers, but for the 
reading public in general: hut all of 
these can easily understand the gn'Ut 
advantage of our recurds, wlhcli 
enable every landholder, though en- 
cumhereil with debt, to retain his 
title-deeds in his own ropoHitories ; 
and he has along with them a cr/7i- 
fivd search of those registers, wht re- 
by the eye of an experienced num of 
business can at once see to whai bur¬ 
dens bis estate is already subjected, 
what credit he is still entitled to on 
it, and how far a money-holder iiiiiy 
or may not be safe in giving him fur¬ 
ther loans on the head of it. 

Except in two counties in Eng¬ 
land, (which thence are called Ih’- 
gister counties,”) there arc no kiu Ii 
records, nor any such valuable di - 
vice. There an unfortunate borrower 
on mortgage parts with his writings; 
and though they seem, by their car¬ 
pet-like magnitude, to defy being 
mislaid, they are still subject to uill 
the evils of accidental fire in private 
houses. Our important writings are, 
on the other hand, snugly, but safe¬ 
ly deposited under the strong fire¬ 
proof arches of our Register Office ; 
and ^iracisy or ofKce-cupios, serve all 
the purposes of ordinary use, while 
^ principals are always forthcom¬ 
ing on a few minutes'warning, when¬ 
ever it becomes necessary to ri^sort to 
them. Vevhum sat sapienii: M'hy 


• Aiig1ic», and nasliness of a prison, the propelling cause whereby o Svoli‘h-> 

man in forced to pay Ins debts. Er$Kirtc*3 institutesy B* L /'(/. 2. § 14. 
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may not the EngliA imitate us in 
this, as t}iey have done in our cessio 
honorum ? In their country, an 
estate in a register county is more 
valuable than in other places, on ac¬ 
count of the greater facility of mort¬ 
gaging it ; and why may not all 
he made register counties? Some 
such improvement was intended du¬ 
ring the Usurpation; but on the Re¬ 
storation, it was thought of no more; 
and matters have continued 
as they were. 

We shall conclude our parallel of 
tlie laws of the two countries with a 
subject which, in its nature, is of 
very wide extent, but for which we 
can spare but a few words. We al¬ 
lude to the legal state of, and provi¬ 
sion for, oiur Nationat. Church. 
We have, on the one hand, no ex¬ 
orbitant, overgrown Livings, with in¬ 
cumbents who pray little, and preach 
less—^frv^es consutnerc nati. On the 
otlier hand, while we have no parson 
TruHibers, there is no instance^ since 
the days even of John Knox, of any 
of our Established Clergy ever lia- 
ving played the fiddle for money at 
penny-weddings, or any other place 
of public dancing. No tithc-proc- 
tors disturb the peace of our villa¬ 
ges ; and no farmer, the father of a 
ten-child family, has ever among us 
(as in the ludicrous English print) 
been seen holding out to his Minister 
his tenth haim in the one hand, and 
his tenth, or tithe little sow in the 
other, and exclaiming, No child, 
no pigmeaning, with great jus¬ 
tice, that if the reverend gentleman 
took from him tlic possession of the 
one, he should also relieve him of the 
burden of the other. Our valuations 
have put an end to the obstructions 
which tithes once made with us, 
and in England still make, to agri¬ 
cultural improvements; and the 
dificatitm ofstipendst with the provi¬ 
sion for settling with clergymen ac¬ 
cording to rates of prices (called the 
Fiars) struck annually, prevent the 
evil of what is called drawn-tiend, 
where the clergyman actually him¬ 
self takes the corn on the field, which 
is the source of so much distress and 
trouble elsewhere. There is, more¬ 
over, a tine equality among the 
members of our Church, which is 
complete as to rank, and now nearly 
so as to means of living. All our 


Clergy have the education, and, in 
general, the manners of gentlemen, 
which enable them to be respected 
guests at the first tables in the 
country, while their own moderate 
situations, in point of worldly cir¬ 
cumstances, render them easily ac¬ 
cessible, even to the humblest of the 
people, to whom they are the source 
of afiectionate consolation and gooil 
advice, in all their distresses. 

We make no apology for this con¬ 
trast of our laws with those of Eng¬ 
land, on these important matters; 
and happy should we be, could we 
continue the comparison as favoura¬ 
bly for our own country of Scotland, 
in what we haves till to say with re¬ 
gard to our JuniCATOKiJis, and the 
means of administering those laws in 
them; but this we cannot do. 

To our own countrymen it may 
be unnecessary to say itiucli of their 
own Courts, as all of them know 
them pretty well; many of them, too, 
have been litigants in them, and 
may therefore justly exclaim, with 
^neas, when he detailed to his 
“ Queen Dido” the horrors of the 
sack of Troy, 

I 

Quoique ipse xniserritna vidi 

Et quorum ^ars mugiia fui. 

But our readers south of the Tweed 
may feel some interest in being in¬ 
formed about them ; and those of 
envious habits, of whom, probably, 
there are also a few, may even feel a 
Rochefhncaldish pleasure in learning 
how much worse is our situation 
than their own as to this matter. 

Long ago, a review was every¬ 
where, like most of the English ones 
still, merely a fevi'^ notes on a book 
coni]>osed by some dozing body over 
his toddy, or cup of tea. It was in 
our own country, as far as we re¬ 
member, that reviews first lucame 
essays, trac'.ig subjects to their 
sources ; an I liiough we are but oc¬ 
casional reviewers, we find we are 
at this moment actually vssavinfr. 
In our account of practical works, 
however, we must restrain the j>ro- 
pensity but we must be indulged 
here in a short trip into the old (icr- 
man forests, for it is a jaunt as fa- 
sliionable among antiquariaus,!aB that 
to Paris is now-a-days among cits of 
all descriptions; and in taking it, we 
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trust we shall not be vjandering- from 
our subject. 

Although, according to Caesar and 
'I'acitus*, among the inhabitants of 
those forests the f)afria potestas was 
strong, yet, out of the family circle 
there was not a little freedom ; and 
though the petty princes called to¬ 
gether the Communities, yet it was 
those Communities themselves who, 
like the Comitia of ancient Rome, 
settled not only the great affairs of 
State, but the less-important ones of 
individuals, by witnessing their wills, 
and deciding their differences. The 
Saxons were that portion of the Ger¬ 
man tribes who, in the scramble 
consequent on the downfal of the 
Roman Empire, laid hold of Eng¬ 
land. Hume confirms this view of 
what may he called the early judi¬ 
cial procoeiliiigs, by telling us, that, 
among them, ** rustic Jreehofdcrs, as¬ 
sembled of a sudden, were wont to 
decide a cause from one debate, or 
rather ailerratioitj of the ]>artics.” 
This was what may be styled the 
nascent state of the courts of modern 
Europe, and out of it arose the Trial 
iiY Jury. 'J'he origin of that curious 
and valuable institution has been the 
source of dispute among grave men. 
Some trace it sagely tc^egner. King 
of Denmark, llume tells us, almost 
as wisely, that it was invented by 
Alfred ; and Rlackstone and Hallam 
have other theories ; but the matter 
is truly of easy solution, when we 
thus observe, that all trials were an¬ 
ciently popularf and that Juries were 
in fact, at first, no other than select 
committees of those more numerous 
judges, resorted to to save trouble to 
the whole,and to whom,as their name 
denotes, were administered oaths of 
fidelity to their important duties. 

^Ve have not room to follow out 
this inquiry minutely, but we may 
remark, that those countries wherein 
the Governments became absolute, 
would be less apt to use such com¬ 
mittees than those who retained free¬ 
dom. The principal of the latter was 
l^higland, and accordingly it has ever 
been the chief seat of Jury Trial. 

In Scotland, our most ancient re¬ 
gular Supreme Court in civil matters 
was the Session instituted by James 1. 
ill 1425. It was changed in 1503, 


for another, called the Duihf Council, 
which James V. su]>erseded in 1537, 
by the institution of the Cotirt which 
exists at this day, styled the Col¬ 
lege or JusTict ; and that C ourt 
was formed exactly ofirr the vunkl 
tif the Parliament of Paris^ the prin¬ 
cipal French Court of Law. In cii- 
minal matters, the earliest Judge 
with us was the Justicuir. lie w^as 
superseded by the C-ourt of Justiri- 
ary in 1587 ; and it was afterwards 
moulded into its present slinpe in the 
reign of (Charles 11. But we are not 
aware that, in that appointment of 
the Criminal C'Ourt, the Scots took 
for their model any similar institu¬ 
tion in France, though they had imi¬ 
tated a forum of that country in the 
appointment of a Judicatory for de¬ 
ciding civil cases. 

We Scots were never over-run by 
German nations, the mountains and 
fastnesses of our country saving us 
both from them and their opjires- 
sions; but, in advancing society, we 
imitated our neighbours \ and anti¬ 
quarians shew how closely we fol¬ 
lowed the English in many of the 
laws which those trilies hail imiHiri- 
cd among them. In this way, pro¬ 
bably, at an ancient period, Trial /i// 
Jury migrated nortnward, and no¬ 
thing is more certain, than that it i x- 
isteil in Scotland at a very early day. 
Crimes, when properly inquired into 
at all, were investigated by Juries ; 
and these were used anciently also 
in civil suits, for almost every inutti r 
of civil right was tried by wliat an- 
termed BrkJ and Inquesty the term 
brief denoting the writ issuing from 
the Chancery directing the trial; and 
the word inquest signifying the Jury 
by whom it was to be made. 

Wc are now enabled distinctly to 
see how it happened, that though J ury 
Trial continued among us, in tlu^ in¬ 
vestigation of crimes, it was given up 
in that of civil rights, except in a 
very few instances. The Governmen t 
of France had early become arbitrary, 
and of course all the institutions ot' 
freedom would be soon departed from 
there. The close connection then 
subsisting between Scotland and that 
country, led our ancestors, in this 
instance, to imitate .rather it than 
England ; and as Jury Trial did 


• tVfffr de Belt. GdL JJh, 6. § 19, et 7'arifi, t dr Mot. Gcr, c. 19. 
VOL. XIII, , l> u 
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not exist in the Parliament of Pari@^ 
so it made no part of mir civil pro¬ 
cedure, which was formed after it. 
The French institution not having 
been imitated in the formation of 
our Criminal Court, trial by Jury 
(though not subsisting at all, at the 
time, in France) remained with us, 
in our J^usiiciary Courts according 
to our own more ancient usages. 

Besides the College of Justice for 
civil causes, and die Court of Justi¬ 
ciary for the trial of crimes, which 
are botli styled Supreme Courts, wc 
have a third of the same description, 
namely the ExcjiKuuiiK, for trying 
questions of Revenue. As now con¬ 
stituted, it took its rise in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and proceeds on trial 
by Jury. 

Oiir iNFEKioa ConiiTs are, 1, The 
Sherifi* Courts—2, The (Jomndssary 
Courts-*3, The Admiralty Courts— 
4*, (Courts of the Magistrates of Royal 
Burghs—5, Baron Courts: and, C, 
Sinuli Debt Courts. 

1 n England, the office of SherifF, 
in the several counties, is for little 
odicr use than pageantry. lie is eligi¬ 
ble yearly, and he exhibits gilded 
coaches and led horses, has trumpets 
blowing, and sets all the boys a 
hux/aing. With us, on the other 
hand, the Slieriffis alw^ays a sapient 
and learned person, notalw^ays '‘widi 
good capon lined/’ but ever full of 
wise saws and mwlerii instances.” 
Ill short, lie is a judge of the land, 
named for life, for decision of civil 
cases which do not regardlaiid rights; 
uiid while he can lay any poor sinner 
in limbo for delict, he can, for pay¬ 
ment of debts, “ /ewee, arrest, ap~ 
•pri::c, com/W, jmind, and distrain^ 
fhc hail ffoods and ^'•c«r/* of every 
man within bis jurisdiction. But, 
says the Antiquarian, Quomodo fit : 
how happens it that he is so differ¬ 
ent a being in the two different 
countries ? Had we time to answer 
liim aright, wc should, much to his 
edidcation, go into the question at 
length ; but although we might, in 
doing so, please him, wc would fa¬ 
tigue our general readers, for whom 
wc have more regard. Suffice it, there¬ 
fore, to say, that it will be remember- 
ed,that although the equality import¬ 
ed from the German wastes very na- 
tunilly came to prevail among the 
English, where Hengist, and Horsa, 


and other like patriots, brought it— 
there was no such thing among oui 
bold Caledonians, wdio wi-rc true to 
their chiefs, and treaU'd these baspc- 
naohs and their regulations with tin 
utmost contempt. 

A Highland lad my love wua born. 

The Lawland hws he held in scorn ; 
lint he still was fuithful to Ins clan. 

My gallant, braw, John Highlanditian.'* 

1 n this our country the chieftaiie 
WTre the Judges from generation t<» 
generation ; the right of pit and 
Inifis was their privilege, even accord¬ 
ing to iheir charters ; and such men 
and manners will easily account foi 
the existence of our heritable jnr/s- 
dictiuns. That those were sitiiaiions, 
not only of duties, but even of gn at 
gain, is clear, from the wjtdl-kiiown 
facts, that, at the Union, they wen, 
actually reserved to the families as 
properties; that they were afterwards 
bought up by Government; and ih.ii 
the Court of Session awarded to thos(‘ 
holding them no less tlian i;.]50,00i> 
as the value of them. 1’he handing 
statute for regulating such matters, 
is the well-kyown 20 George IJ., 
enacted soon after the Rebellion in 
174'5. Iliglf&and lairds, as (Vaig 
remarked, had lieen too miuh given 
to club-law to be goo<l Judges. 
Througli that act, tlurelbre, they 
w^erc superseded by our ]>r('sent She 
riff's-DepfUe, who must be rcgidar iVd 
vocates ot at. least three years stand¬ 
ing: and that they may conunin 
still at the feel of Gamalie l, and im¬ 
bibe the most recent law, ]>un‘ aii<l 
fresh from the fountain-luad, the) 
are permitted to continue to prac¬ 
tise in Edinburgh, appointing, at 
the expcnce of Government, Sliciili- 
Substitutes in their districts. U’liesc 
arc generally sagacious old practi¬ 
tioners of the laiv, wlio adurd to iJtc 
geutlcincn who may be invested witli 
the robes of office, not a little sci- 
vice and comfort, by their better 
knowledge of writs, and warrants, 
and hirings, and hy{>othceb, and all 
tile other bothers of country aflairs, 
which, (notwithstanding their thret 
years’ noviciate,) arc often more leas¬ 
ing to youthful Judges at their Hrst 
. taking the chair of Justice, than ijic 
Aristotelian Logic would he; and 
have technicalities 1(ss known u» 
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them, than (he kitilcst woi'ds of the 
uliolc first liook of Homer, however 
little they may know of that divine 
hard. 

\Vc wore, of old, the roost priest- 
iiddcn race on (he face of the earth ; 
and our Co/nniiisury Court, fordecid* 
ing on marriages ami calumnies, is the 
nmiains of it; that Court having dis¬ 
tinctly flowed from the power of the 
Ihshops. Our Admh'uUtj Court for 
maritiinc' affairs is a creature of yes¬ 
terday, and, among others of such an- 
ei(*nt descent, should scarcely shew 
its face ; its ancientest jiaicnt being 
of no earlier date than 1009. The 
iurisflictions of the 3Tagisiratcx of 
was conferred by the Sove¬ 
reign:; at tlii'ir several erections, and 
are too wide a subject to be meddled 
ivilli hi're. Jiaroji Courts are now 
shorn of their beams, for they can 
(Iccroe for no more than forty shil¬ 
lings, and cannot punish beyond pul¬ 
ing in the stocks for three hours. 

Last oi* all are the Swall-Dvht 
Courts, which exist in every quarter. 
'Mie institution owes its origin to the 
sagacity and good flense of one of our 
•Fudges, the late Lord Swinton. Their 
decisions are flnal, iq causes to the 
amount of £.6 Sterling, and they are 
productive of the grJ^test good, by 
enabling poor people to make good 
their little clatnis almost without cx- 
pciK'e; for no lawycTs of any kind arc 
admitted to })ractj,se there. It is a 
common |>rovtrb, that he who is 
his own advocate, has a bad counsel 
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but this Court has shewn the fallacy 
of the maxim. I’rosers. who think 
that all true eloniunee ex])ired with 
Demosthenes or (’laio, would find 
tliese orators heat to pieces there 
by a porter or a fish-wife. There 
is, besides, an admivahle rapidity 
of decision in tliese (\mrts; and 
though country justices may some¬ 
times be what is vulgarly ealh tl ? oc- 
kle-handed, they are, withal, tfiieient 
and through-going; and they iinitaie 
closely the more dignified aneu nt 
Court mentioned, as wc luivo rt*- 
marked, by Mr Hume ; for Uu 7 de¬ 
cide, as it did, on a single ‘‘ o//cr- 
cation” 

Here wc close our present article. 
In a subsequent one, wc shall consi¬ 
der particularly the procedure in our 
Jaw-suits, and introduce our Kimi 
reader into our (’ourts. We (Mist, 
however, he will not be appalh-d 
should he find that the following 
lines of the Toet are but ti)a true a 
description of them: 

Ah ! Sir, if you but only muv 
9'he turmoils of ihe Scottish J .aw ; 
J^clitioHs, repUrs, dupltts^ 

And triplim, too, and hitf^ f/uotintpVir.t^ 
And charier, saslnc, caption, hormi'g ; 
And heard such in the 

As sounds in Oourt while .luil^os sit. 

For Pandsemoniuni only tit; 

You’d wonder not llie gentle 

Should lift her wjDgs and lly l ui mn sr. 

Lest in it she sliould sutler evil, 

Fur things like those wimld u.'in-tin'— 
devil! 


The Stcam~Boat^ 


Cj&c ^team^SSoat* 

Ir smack to fiondon diou would'st wish to go, 

Then, gentle reader, go not in a Smack, 

Ilecause accioinmodiition’s hut so-so. 

And if the w^ind's not fair, she can but tack; 

And if (as Hoinctimcs does) it comes to blow. 

Long sickness makes thee wish that thou wert back 
S(», taking all things into view, I deem 
Thy best and wisest plan s to go by Steam. 

Four guineas and a-half the cabin fare; 

And when thy parting friends sigh out farewell, 
fho wish is granted- Stjated on thy chair, 

\Fhen sounds the breakfast or the dinner-bell, 
W'ith roasted, boiled, and baked, I know not where 
'J'hou could'stfare better, save in an hotel 
Hut men of moderate incomes it don't suit 
To pay maids, waiters, and somewhat to boot 



The Sieam^Boaf* 

Her library has stamlanl works—with those 
Of Caiiipbell, Byron, Scott—the mighty three ; 
Upon its shelves, the authors that repose 
Of rank more varied than her inmates be ; 

Fast by the Scottish novels show their nose— 

In native rafjj of vulgar pedigree— 

Sir Andrew Wylie and his brethren—rife 
With all that’s low in language and in life. 

But 1 am wandering widely from my theme ; 

Digression is a growing fault, 1 find— 

So to the point again. 1 sing of steam ; 

Our bark glides swiftly with or without wind : 

(>n the calm sea, while other vessels seem 
Like sleeping turtles, lingering far behind. 

She rushes onwards with uuslackcned speed. 

And passengers who will not sleep, must read. 

Her mighty engine-wheels, with splash and splutter, 
And power of hundred horses, churn the ocean ; 
(’Tis pity tliat such churning makes no butter ;) 

On, on, she sweeps, with vibratory motion, 

Afuch faster than a pleasure-boat or cutter; 

And yet, for all her speed, 1 have a notion 
She would not walk the waters” in high gales 
So well as vessels fitted with good sails. 

Hark to the summons, Dinner's on the table !” 

Hark to the cluttering of the knives and forks— 
The rising uproar of the ocean Babel; 

The only silent one is he that works. 

Shutting his mouth as fast as he is able ; ' 

While ever and anon, the starting corks ^ 

Fir d in your face by furious ginger-beer. 

Clause sudden starts of momentary fear! 

But hapless he, the wight, whose lot is cast 
Before a miglity round of corned-beef, 

He, luckless wretch, must help himself the last, 

His time of eating, too, be very brief. 

And half the dishes from the board he past, 

Bre general taste yet sated, gives relief: 

Warn’d by his fate, choose thou position where 
Potatoes only claim thy humbler care. 

Another scene succeeds: a sudden qualm 

Comes o'er each bosom, with the rising scjuall ; 
Sea-sickness comes, for which tlierc is no balm. 

Not even the Balm of Gilead, curing all 
Our other ills—alike, in storm or calm. 

It baffles human aid, and you may call 
For ought that medecinc has art and part in, 

You’ll hnd 'tis ail my eye and Betty Martin. 

Then Beauty's head declines ; her pensive eye 
Looks sadly o'er the dark and heaving billow , 
And through her tresses, as the rude winds sigh. 

She leans above the wave like drooping willow ; 
And dull were he that heedless pass'd her by,*' 
Nor handed her a chair, and brought a pillow ' 
'Tis strange, a meal prevented from digesting. 

Should make a woman look so interesting * 
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81ip ''.eclns so helpless, ami so innocent, 

Still as a lake beneath the summer even ; 

A hriglit and beautiful emhodyment, 

Of calm and peace, and all we dream of lleavcMi ; 

A sight to shake an anchorite or saint, 

'Oainst Beauty’s smiles successful who have striven . 

A pretty woman, like a sight of wonder. 

Makes men turn up their eyes like ducks in thunder. 

The bark is at Blackwall ; and so adieu ! 

My song and subject cease together there. 

Oh ! wonder-working steam, what thou may st do. 

Where is the Prophet Spirit to declare ? 

By thee wc make broad-cloth—^hatch chickens, too; 

^V^e roam the seas—we yet may traverse air; 

Nay, do not laugh, if I shotild fondly dream. 

We yet may manufacttire poems by steam! 


A VISIT TO Till. rOOB-HOOSG. 


Uavjxo arrived at-, we 

))n)cure(l an order from the proper 
authorities, and Kliza went with 
me to visit the Poor-House, or, as it 
is here very properly called, the 
Woi'k-JIonsv. This is a large, wcll- 
f)uilt, and stately edifice, containing 
more than one thousand two hundred 
paupers, consisting of men, women, 
and cliildreiK of all sizes, and of 
all ages, from the muling, pucking 
infant in the nurse’s arms, to the 
whining school-boy, and so on to the 
lioary head of almost extreme longe¬ 
vity,—for one of the females, ourguide 
informed us, was at that time more 
than one hundred and ten years of 
age. After having made our remarks 
on the neatness of the place, and 
wondered how the rooms could be 
kept so very clean, and so entirely 
free from all ofiensivc smells, we 
had leisure to make remarks on the 
ininutes, at least on such as accident 
threw in our way, as well as the 
work-shops, of which there are great 
numbers. Our first visit was to the 
jiin-inanufactory, where we found 
cliiidren, not more tlian eight years 
of age, very busily employed in fa¬ 
bricating these useful articles, so ne¬ 
cessary in female attire. To such as 
liave not observed the process, it is 
astonishing to perceive the celerity 
with which these little fasteners are 
luirricd through the different stages, 
or with what rapidity they are cut 
into pro]>er lengths, headed, pointed, 
and finished. 

I’he weaving-rooms next attracted 
our attention. Here we found num¬ 


bers of boys and girls, old women 
and men, as busy as so many bees, 
engaged in weaving cotton, each 
having a certain number of yards to 
weave every day, according to his or 
her capacity for this kind of labour. 
Observing a little boy at work, about 
nine years old, with a sickly look, 
but an interesting couiitenuuce, 1 in¬ 
quired if he was fond of his prest^nt 
employment? “ No, Sir,” said the 
child, because, till of late, I have 
not been accustomed to work, and 
my task is more than 1 am able m 
perform; 1 should so like to read, too, 
if 1 had but leisure; besidi s, Lhavc 
been all night in a dark dungeon bil¬ 
low, because I had not ffnibbed my 
task of three yanis, the last evening 
at eight o’clock. I was not allowed 
any supper, and was so sick with fast¬ 
ing, and crying all night, that 1 could 
not eat any breakfast this morning; 
and I am afraid 1 shall be put in n- 
gain, fur to-day I have only finished 
two yards, and it is now, 1 suppow, 
nearly four o'clock. 1 wish,” haul ht; 
weeping, ** I wish I was dead ; but 
do not tell my mother, if you chance 
to meet with her, for it will make; 
her so miserable, because she loves 
her poor Charles, and 1 love hrr dear¬ 
ly ! and it will only grieve luT, you 
know, and 1 hope she has not heard 
of my cruel punishment.” We pro¬ 
mised him that wc would not dis¬ 
tress his mother with such a rela¬ 
tion, and Eliza slipped half-a-crowii 
into his feeble hand ; but he refused 
to accept it. " Monty, d» ar lady,” 
said he, Itieking wistfully in her 
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face, “ ifi of no use to xne at present^ 
nor to my mother either and he 
went on with his work. HitTeyoa 
any books to reatl^ my little fellow 
said 1. A few religious tracts, Sir/* 
he replied ; ‘‘ but I hkve read them 
80 many times over and over, that 
they are now quite irksome to the; 
and they never wm very entertain¬ 
ing, for 1 do not understand them; 
I want something that is amusing, to 
cheer my spirits, and to make me 
laugh.” I had, in iny pocket, the 
two little volumes, called “ Poems 
for Infant Minds,” written by Ann 
and Jane, which 1 gave to him. He 
opened them, said he bad read some 
of the pieces when at school, thank¬ 
ed me kindly, and begged 1 would 
write my name in them, which 1 did, 
with a black-lead pencil. Look¬ 
ing pensively in my face, he thrust 
them into the bosom of his shirt, re¬ 
sumed his weaving, and shortly af- 
ter we left the room. 

Do you know any thing about the 
parents of that child ?” said I, to t^ 
young man who was showing us the 
establishment. ** His mother,” said 
he, is in the house, and a little 
girl, his sister; they have been here 
about a mouth, and it is expected 
they will,soon be out again; they 
came lately from New York, where 
1 have heard they lost all their pro¬ 
perty. The father is gone to Man¬ 
chester, at which place he was once a 
cotton manufacturor, and as soon as 
he obtains a situation of any de¬ 
scription, he will send for his family." 

lie continued to show us Uic di&r- 
ent work-rooms, in all of whicli we 
could hanlly sufficiently admire Ibe 
order and regularity that was visible 
in every department; there were 
shops in which tailors, and shoe¬ 
makers, and carpenters, ^ere very 
busy—the whole, in short, was like 
a large bee-hive, full pf industry. 
On passing through the court, I could 
not help remarking how still the chil¬ 
dren were, and of noticing to our 
guide, that there was nocryiug among 
the little ones. » No, Sir,” said he, 

** that is a luattr^ which wc do not 
allow them; besides, they have no 
one to pet them ; the sootning, fond 
caresses of parental love they never 
feel; the hard-pressed hug, the ten¬ 
der kiss, the cheering notes of en¬ 
couragement, they never knew ; no? 


the only vdee tbey ever hear, is a 
mand to obey, or a threat of pu- 
tnent: except, indeed, an order to 
their meals^ or t6 their bols. Hence 
you may perceive that they are not 
lively, like other children of the same 
age; their spirits arc broken, and 
some of tliem become dull, stupid, 
and sullen* Some of them also creep 
into comers, and sit alone, nursing 
melancholy, instead of romping, 
playing, and quarreling; but, as J 
said before, they are not allowed to 
make a noise, and as for toys to play 
with, they have none, and these are 
articles, you know, which both men 
and children are most apt to quarrel 
about." '' Poor things!” said Eliza; 

but that Being who is a friend to 
the innocent,,,will, without doubt, 
recompense themfor such privations.” 

The babies are nursed by such 
of the women as are weakly, in¬ 
firm, or old; While their younger, 
and more active mothers, are em¬ 
ployed in cleaning rooms, washing 
clothes, making beds, and doing cve- 
^ other kind of domcstiig business. 
On entering one of sick-wards, 
wc soon discovered thp mother of our 
little weaver; tshe warn very lovely 
Irish-woman, neatly drest, and only 
about thirty years old, engaged in 
nursing two sickly-looking infants. 
On discoursing witli her, learned 
that she was of a good family, resid¬ 
ing in Belfast; that her education 
hiid not been neglected; and, from 
her conversation and manners, it 
was easy to discover that she had 
kept genteel company. She was as 
cheerful as could be expected, and 
spoke in high terms of the treatment 
she received ; but observed, that is 
regular methods must at all times be 
resorted to, in order to prevent dis¬ 
order and confusion, among such a 
crowd of people, cases must some¬ 
times bear very hard upon jiarticu- 
lar individuals- “ Overwers," she 
continued, arc appointed to super¬ 
intend every department; thos^ who 
look over t^ boys employed in weav¬ 
ing are no doubt often much ir¬ 
ritated by the idle and the impu¬ 
dent ; and it requires great know¬ 
ledge of human nature, and great 
discretion, to be to give to each 
his proper portion of lalraur, and to 
distinguish between die lazy and the 
weak. I mention this,” said she. 
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because in tliat room I Have a lit¬ 
tle boTf who has been severely 
nishecl; and 1 sincerely and devml- 
iy hope it was neltHet’ his own faal^ 
nor any want of fe^hig in his task¬ 
master. Mv pobr child T'she ex¬ 
claimed/^ thy motlier. . cannot but 
mourn for thy misforUines ; thou 
hast wandered with mb in fordign 
climes, my arms have ^adkd thee 
in sickness and in sorrow ; but ne¬ 
ver till now have we been separated i 
on Sunday, however, we sliall meet 
again, when 1 will press thee to my 
heart; yes, I will then endeavour to 
soothe tlnf griefs, by mingling them 
with my own ; we will talk about thy 
dear Jathef', and revel in all the lux¬ 
ury of woe *!'* Alas ! said I to my¬ 
self, the governor of this extensive 
family snoultl haye the eye of a 
lynx, with the heart of an angel; 
he should be ever watchfhl, but al¬ 
ways mild; he should act with 
promptness, and be ruled by justice, 
but he should stifl be merciful: 
thou, thought 1, looluDg at her, art 
in a wrong place; so 1 slipped a 
guinea into her hand, and wc im¬ 
mediately quitted the Work-Iiouse 
at-. 

Proceeding on our journey, we 
arrived at Edinburgh, where we 
staid for ten months, and then re¬ 
turned, on our way to London, 
througli Manchester. One day, as wc 
were walking along the streets of this 
emporium of tlic cotton trade, I felt 
my hand gently pressed, when turn¬ 
ing hastily round, 1 beheld my little 
weaver, to whom, when at ———, I 
had presented the poems. Sir," 

said he, 1 am not mistaken—did 1 
hot, inudani, turning to Eliza, see you 

both in the IV'ork-House at-, 

are you not, Sir, Mr Price 

“ 'rhou art right, iny dear boy,” 
said I, taking his little hand, while 
he danced before me with unmingled 
delight. “ Come, Sir—come, ma¬ 
dam," said he, gently seizing us 
both ; ** you must go home witli me. 
We live only just round the corner 
of this street, and iny mother will he 
so glad to see you; she often talks 
about you, and—and we are not now 
in a Work^Homer We complied 
with his request;^and Charles led 
the way, hopping anU skipping like 
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a kU among the mountains. His 
movMr received us with gi\*at polite¬ 
ness; and as wc were anxious to 
know what stroke of goml fortune 
bad released them from the disagree¬ 
able abode iii .which wc last saw 
them, Mrs Townsend proceeded to 
gratify our wishes* 

About a Week,” said she, “ after 
you visited the place, 1 was tohh one 
afternoon, that a lady below wunu il 
to speak with me; 1 hastened down; 
she inquired if my name was Towns¬ 
end, and if I had lately rotuniod 
from America? I answered in tint 
affirmative. ' Then,' said she, < i 
am sorry I did not know sooner, for 
your husband and 1 are distantly rc‘- 
fated, and you shall stay here no 
longer; you shall go home with me; 
1 am not rich, hut what circumstan¬ 
ces will permit, I will do for you.' I 
thankfully accepted her kind offi^r, 
and while she went to speak to tlie 
governor, Jane ran to inforni*her bro¬ 
ther of our good fortune.” Yes," 
said Charles, taking hold of iny 
hand, and staring wildly, my sister 
was quite out of breath as she enter¬ 
ed the room; she was crazed with 
joy, and transported with glutlneMs. 
^ Come, brother,* said she, * a lady 
is w'oiting to take my mother, and 
f/ou, and me, home with her; oh ! 
I shall love the dear lady as loTig as 
I breathe I come, Charles, come a- 
long,’ and she dragged me towards 
the door. We hastened to find my 
mother, who was below Waiting for 
us ; well, in a little time we wen* alf 
on the outside of the large doors, iit 
the street, and I waS no longer a 

S er!” Yea, Charles/' saitl In, 

er, and you strutteil alon;.; 
as if you had been the Duke oi 
Lancaster. 1 immediately iniorined 
my husband/* said Mrs Townsend. 

that wo were out of thraldom, kiid 
in less than a fortnijsht ho mmu for 
us. Having arrived on our journc-y 
at Huncom, we had still seven niilrs 
to walk, in a cold, snowy day in .hi- 
nuary, before wO reached Warring¬ 
ton. This was a trifle; but wc had 
nothing to eat, and 1 had only just 
money enough to pay the eonen-hin* 
from Warrington to Manchester. 
Another disaster also here hefel ns, 
for as Charles was mounting to the 
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top of the coach^ he dropped one of 
his shoesj and the hard-hearted 
coachman would not stop for him to 
get it again^ but drove on; and iny 
boy's i>oor little foot was soon after 
almost perished with cold. When 
we arrived at the end of our jour¬ 
ney, they told me I had not paid 
my fere, and demanded it. I told 
them that I pud at Warrin^n; 
but as 1 was a stranger, ana they 
did not believe me, 1 left my small 
parcel of luggage, till inquiry could 
be made. 

We now endeavoured to find our 
home; it was seven o’clock in the 
evening when the coach arrived, and 
it was post nine before we could find 
ray husband's lodgings; so that my 
poor Charles had to wade * and limp 
through the streets of Manchester for 
two hours, with only one shoe. 1 
inquired if Mr Townsend was with¬ 
in ? ' No, madam,' replied the hos¬ 
tess. * But,' said 1, ' he will be in 
ere long?' ^ No, madam. I per¬ 
ceive,' said she, ^ that Mr Townsend 
has not informed you what the si¬ 
tuation is which he at present holds; 
but he will not return before five 
o'clock in tbe morning.' 1 looked in 
her face with great anxiety, and she 
pitied me. * Sit down, madam,' said 
the good creature, 'and I will make 
you some tea immediately; you are 
cold and fatigued, and do not ap¬ 
pear well.' ^ she bustled about, 
and got the tea ready, and did every 
thing to oblige me. ' But where,' 
said I, ' is my husband?’ ' He 
is quite well, madam,’ said she, 
^ though he did not expect you this 
evening, because the river is frozen 
over, and the boats cannot pass; but 
take some tea, it will comfort you, 
and make you better.' I'he night 
was cold, and she threw more coals 
on the fire. A little before deven, 
there was a rap at the door ; it was 
my husband! I listened with great 
anxiety, and I heard him inquire, in 
a mournful tone, ' Are they come ?' 
'Yes,' replied our landlady; 'they 
arrived about nine o'clock, and are in 
your room." I ran down stairs, but 
started! you may easily guess how I 
looked, when I saw my dear partner 
wrapped in a large Imr-skin coat, 


with a monstrous fur cap on his head, 
and a huge lantern in his band. 
' You appear surprised, my Tane’ 
said he; ' but it is surely no disgrace 
to be a watchman; my dear wife and 
children, how glad I am again to see 
you ! make yourselves easy, if possi¬ 
ble, but at present 1 must leave you. 
I cidlcd at the coach-office, and they 
informed me that a woman, with a lit¬ 
tle boy and girl, had come from ^Var- 
rington; so 1 deserted my }>ost for a 
few minutes, to ascertain whether it 
was reaU^ my family. 1 am satis¬ 
fied ; excuse me; but come and kiss 
me, my darlings—I am still your 
faiher, though somewhat disguised ; 
"l shall soon be with you again—all 
will be well." He shut the <loor after 
him, and soon after I heard him cai! 
the hour of the night! 

“ 1 now retired to bed, but not to 
rest; no, I was sick at heart, my 
pulse beat high, 1 felt feverish, and 
11 ^ musing on the different freaks 
of Fortune; 1 thought, also, on tlie 
vicissitudes that chequer life in its 
various stages; surveying the trap¬ 
pings often attendant on triumphant 
vice, 1 lamented the privations of 
suffering and neglected virtue. 

" My busbauu, madam,” said she, 
turning to £liia, ''only seven years 
ago, was in possession of more than 
twenty thousand pounds, and was one 
of the most creditable manufacturers 
in this town ; he had a partner, and 
they suffered, from a depression in 
the times, some severe losses. Mr 
Townsend became low-spirited, and 
at lengtli withdrew from tbe firm ; 
but he was even then possessed of 
rather more than teu thousand 

E ounds, and with this sum he left 
is native soil, and we embarked for 
New York, in North America. I'his 
trip produced the grand climax iii 
our misfortunes; and oh !” said she, 
“ excuse me, but I believe, through 
the remainder of my life, 1 shall al¬ 
ways shudder at the sight of rascali¬ 
ty, veiled under the mask of friend¬ 
ship, and ever dislike that cant 
which is put on as a cloak to cover 
base designs, or which is worn as a 
garb to conceal vice and infamy. 

The bundle which I left at the 
coach-office contained nearly our 


* The streets of Afancheater arc . 'cneraUy very wet, from the great qtiantity of rain 
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wbak stock of linen; so, after thm 
flaya bad elapsed, I called to inquire 
if they bad diBOorered whether I had 
paid my coaoh-fare at Warrington ? 
The book-kecM, they said, had in¬ 
formed them he had not receiv¬ 
ed it ' I am sorry/ said I, * that 
I did pay him; but what shall I 
do?* * You appear, madam,* said 
the proprietor, * to speak the truth ; 
f do not dispute your tnnd, and you 
shall have a place in coach to 
Warrington, where you ciiti confront 
the fellow, and obtain .redress.* I 
thanked him, and set out; but, when 
J arrived, tnfe cleric declared 
that I did not pay him. I endea¬ 
voured, by mentioning a few little 
circumstances, which took place at 
the tifne, to convince him of his er¬ 
ror, but in vain; when, as X was 
about to give the case over as hope¬ 
less, a servant-maid belonging to the 
Inn came forward, and told him that 
she saw me dve him the money, 
and inentionea the sum. Still he 
could not rci'idtecf that I paid him. 
' Wait, madam,* said the young 
woman, ' till the proprietor arrives ; 
he will be here before long, and then 
ou will be righted.’ |ln about three 
OUTS the proprietor cfkne, heard the 
case, gave me a note \o the proprie¬ 
tor at Manchester, discharged the 
clerk, and gave me a place back in 
the coacli; but 1 had no money, and 
was the whole day without food, and 
the business, to say the least of it, 
was very vexatious." She now in- 


Mtied dt weeks ago, Ntr 

Townsend had got to he u sort of ^ 
overseer In the concern of his late ^ 
partner, and that hiis wages amount^ 
to twenty sbiUhigs.a-v^eek, for an at¬ 
tendance 6f hours a-day; 

however, lie was In hopes, in o short 
time, of obtiining a better situation; 
“ but," added she, " 1 have now a 
comfortable home Of my own; my 
husband and children jote in ^ood 
health; wc have food and clothing; 

I am thankful to Divine Ihrovidence 
for all his mercies; and before long, 

1 trust, vre shall be happy." 

Charles shewed me the poems, in 
as good condition as when iic receiv¬ 
ed them from my hands; and be¬ 
fore 1 left the house, I advanced him 
as much money as would pay for a 
year’s schooling, and told him, that 
the next summer, as I expected to be 
there again, I should, if he had made 
good progress in his studic-s, pre¬ 
sent him with the same sum. The 
child was extremely pleased, thanked 
me, and said he should keep the 
poems for the sake of the giver: his 
sister's eyes glistened with joy; bis 
mother was silent, but her counte¬ 
nance beamed with gladness. 

Wc now took leave of this ami¬ 
able group, and 'the next morning 
set out for the metropolis of tfreat 
Britain; pleased that we had fal¬ 
len in witli this interesting family, 
and thankful that we had Iwen able 
to render them some trifling assist¬ 
ance. 


MKllMAID FOUNII IN ZETLAND. 


The following interesting letters, 
communicated lor insertion in this 
Magazine, will, we doubt not, excite 
much attention. Their author, Mr 
L. Edmonstone, is already known to 
the scientific woHd as an intelligent 
observer, and therefore his belief 
was not likely to be founded on un¬ 
satisfactory evidence. Altliough the 
existence of MjCrmen and Mermaids 
is now vc^ general!V discredited, be¬ 
cause of tne many fabulous relations 
published in regard to them, yet we 
do not hesitate in believing with 
Cuvier and Professor Jameson, that 
there ex(st, in waters of the 
ocean, inammiferous j^iiiinals, exhi*^ 
Piling similar charactm *to those 
pven in Mr Edmonstonc’s letters; 
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in ^lort, that the Mermaid is the 
female and the Merman the male of 
species of the tribe Lamaniin of na¬ 
tural historians—animals that occur 
in the polar, temperate, and equato¬ 
rial seas. 


Balia^Soundj Aug. 10, 1823. 

DEAR SIR, 

It is my duty^ as a " partisan" of 
the honounUe Corps lAtterairc^ to 
report to htad^tniarters every intelli¬ 
gence Connected with its operations, 
even though, at flrst sight, it should 
be allied to the marvellous. A short 
while ago, it was reported that a 
fishing-boat, in the Island of Yell, 
had captured a Mermaid, by its get- 
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ting entangled in, U«? lines!!! The 
L statement is, that the animal was 
I ahout three feet long, the tipper 
Utlantal) part of the body resera- 

human, vith protuberant 
roamnae like ^ wt^an; the face, 
foreli^y and pccl^ short, and re¬ 
sembling diose of a monkey; small 
arms, which it kept folded across its 
hrast ; distinct fingers, nog webbed; 
a few stiff, long bristles were on the 
top of the head, extending down to 
the shoulders, and which it could 
depress or erect at pleasure, some¬ 
thing like a crest. The lower ]>art 
of the body like a fish; the skin 
smooth, and of a gray colour. It 
offeivd no resistance,’ nor attempted 
to bite, but uttered a low, plaintive 
sound. The crew, six in imtnbcr, 
took it within their boat, but super¬ 
stition getting the better of curiosity, 
and not aware of a specific remuner¬ 
ation for carrying it to land, they 
c^fuUy disentangled it from the 
lines, and a hook, which had acci¬ 
dentally fastened in its body, and 
returned it to its native element. It 


instantly dived, descending in a per- 
})eudicular direction. This is the ge¬ 
neral story, and I believe it may, iu 
the main, be relied on, for 1 have 
heard it from various quarters. 

My professional pursuits, and o- 
ther reasons unnecessary to detail, 
have hitherto prevented me from re¬ 
pairing to the spot, to take the judi¬ 
cial depositions of the crew. 1 have 
also, not unwillingly, * delayed this 
communication, to give time for the 
novelty of the circumstance to wear 
off, and exaggeration, as much as 
possible, to be fffecluded. 1 purpose 
going to-morrow Co interrogate and 
cross-examine all wlw) know any 
thing about the dreumstance; and, 
in.niy next, you will have all the in¬ 
formation concerning it* But as the 
post leaves this to^dsy, and I am 
uncertain whqn I may have another 
(H>portunity, I shall send this off in 
the meantime, in case you may hear 
of the occurrence in other quarters, 
and. think me negligent ill. omitting 
to communicate it- 
It is a general belief among the 
2 ^tland fishermen, that thexn^ are 
such beings as Mermaids, or sea 
animals, with the upper part of the 
body somewhat resembling the hu¬ 
man—the lower part a fish; that he 


nSept. 

w^ii^ures them wil Incver prouier; 
thiu those who take them auve, 
should form three widies, and what¬ 
ever .thesrf may be, if the Mermaid 
be allowed to escaw unhurt, they 
will be accomjdidheoL These gene¬ 
rally relate to safe and successful 
fishing, and were, 1 believe, on the 

S resent occadon indulged, with all 
ue solemnity and chivalrous respect 
for this 03 ^ 11 ^ of the ocean. 

The circumstance is assuredly a ve¬ 
ry singular one. That a very peculiar 
animal has been taken, no one can 
doubt; when it so far excited the be¬ 
lief of six individuals, of its resell)- 
blan<^ to what is represented to be 
a Mermaid, as to realize their anti¬ 
cipated conduct regarding such an 
animal. It is not tike some of the 
instances related of this ap¬ 

parition from the North of Scotland, 
and elsewhere, when it was seen at 
a distance, or by one individual, and 
in circumstances of suspicion. It 
was seen and handled by six men, 
on one occasion, and for some time; 
not one of whom dream of a doubt 
of its being a Mermaid. If it were 
supposed tliat their fears magnified 
its supposed refemblaiice to the Im- 
man form, it ^lust, at nil events, be 
admitted that fliere were some good 
grounds for first exciting those fears. 
But no such fears were likely to be 
entertained; the supposed fanciful 
animal, the Mermaid, is not an object 
of superstitious terror to the fisher¬ 
men ; it is rather a v;elcome guest, 
and danger is apprt hendt'd only from 
its experiencing bail treatment. The 
usual resources of the scepticism of 
naturalists, tliai seals, or porpoises, 
or other known sea animals, appear¬ 
ing under certain circumstanccEi, and 
operating oii an excited imagination, 
may have given rise to the stories 
of Mermaids, or to ocular illusions, 
cannot avail hiTc. It is quite im¬ 
probable for a Zetland fisherman to 
commit such a mistake as the former 
of them, and quite impossible for 
six to commit either of' thi^ in the 
circuinstancet above rekted. 

These are a few of the remarks 
whitdi at first present' themselves on 
this individual instance. But I may 
be permitt^ to observe, generally, 
that it appears to the that scepticism 
lias beenqptwitid too far, in 
o give an impartial hearing to any, 
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testimony in favour of the existence 
of the animal* 

The argument of Hume 

Dgafnst the miracles of Cnristianitv 
has been here resorted to: that it 
is more probable that the testimony 
should be false, than the fact true; 
that the subject is too improbable 
for testimony to establish/' Some 
of the most monstrous, of lu&vs 
naturw have been wiluhgly credit¬ 
ed, while the existence of the Mer¬ 
maid has been the favourite sub¬ 
ject of the sneers of naturalists, and 
the very personification df the es¬ 
sence of Scandinavian supersti^on. 
Uiif is U hnposriblc that an animal, 
sucli as the Mermaid has been repre¬ 
sen ted, should exist? Is it wonderful 
that it should inhabit certain seas ? 
Is it incredible that it should 1^ rare, 
—that it should be undescribed and 
unseen by Naturalists of reputation ? 
When we look at the comparative 
imperfection of zoology—at the dis¬ 
covery of new species every day, aris¬ 
ing among our supposed most fami¬ 
liar scenes and objects, has not the 
existence of many animals, for cen¬ 
turies, boon denied, nay, regarded as 
the wild excursions V the fancy of 
the ancients, akin tri their mytlio- 
logyj or as the gloomy ravings of the 
rude descendants of Ossian, or Odin, 
—which subsequent investigation has 
proved to he correct ? 

Is there never any foundation for 
popular l>clicf, relating especially to 
objects of Natural History or Natural 
Philosophy, nhstracu d from the phe¬ 
nomena of mind and morals ? "Who 
would have believed the existence 
even of the Dugong, till Marsden 
and others demonstrated it ? and the 
distanci' is perhaps not so mat be¬ 
tween it and the Mcrinai^ as be¬ 
tween the Dugong and former belief. 


These su^stions arc thrown 
not BO mu^ to prove the exisU'UCU|P 
of this animal, as to endeavour tO 
remove impediments to the recep¬ 
tion of impartial and adequate 

timony it: satibfied, if it 

could only be once rancied to form 
a member of some favourite 
coined gesatia of some pseudo-systc- 
matizer, that at oiljDe a hundrt d 
advocates Would maintain its exist¬ 
ence. 

1 am. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours, See. 

L. EnMONsrONi:. 

JBfdia^Soimdf Au^ 14 -, 18 ^ 43 - 
MY deah am, 

1 wrote you a few days ago, chief¬ 
ly regarding a Mermaid, saitl to liave 
been captured by a fishii)g-lH)ut in a 
neighbouring island. 1 have suico 
seen the skipper of the boat, and one 
of his crew, and learned these* addi¬ 
tional details. They hud the animal 
about three hours within the boat. 
The body without hcalcs or hair, sil¬ 
ver gray above,—whitish below, like 
the human skin,—no gills were ol>- 
served,—no fins on the back or belly, 

—tail like that of a dog-fish,—very 
tliick over the breast,—by the eye, 
the girth might be between two and 
three feet,—the neck short, very dis* 
tinci from the head and shoulders,— 
the body rather depressedt~-~*tht an¬ 
terior extremities very like the hu¬ 
man hand, about the length of a 
seal's paw, webbed to about an inch 
of the ends of the fingers,—mammae 
as large as those of a woman,—mouth 
and lips very distinct, and lesem- 
bling the human. 

Yours, ever faithfully, 

L. EdmoxsioiIk. 


__MR ALtAK's FJCTURC. 

MK LDIl. OR, 

Ev£u since Dick]f Phillips over- much of what astonished and puzzled 
turned the Newtonian Philosophy, me. But 1 have been now a good 
and wrote down tlie Edinburgh while cured of this weakness, baring 
view in hibbhrcd-and-patch Magazine, found, to my cost, that there are 
my motto lus constantly been Nil more things on earth, to say nothing 
admirari. Before that memorable of heaven, than were dreamt of in * 
epoch, indeed, 1 used to wonder, and my ]diilosi^y. 1 see ignorance hra- 
gape, and stare, at many Ihings which zen^ over by impudence and pro- 
happened in this “ mhlcntic world" sumption, diwnesa dogmatising er 
of ours, and, like a ninny as I was, cathedrA, and coxcombry and folly 
Ktried to understand and account for taking the crown of tlie causeway, 
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and pudting modest ment into the 
kennel without the least emotion of 
toprise or wonder. Religion trans* 
formed into cant, the ravings of a 
bedlamite mistaken for eloquence^ 
the place of talent lauppiied by pre-* 
tension, criticisttifdepacled to a mere 
engine of persoml abuse, or a vehi¬ 
cle for puffingi ninepent^ or catch¬ 
penny publications, and whim¬ 
perings and fhe^fumery of lacka- 
daisic^ gentlemen, received as the 
oracles of genius and inspiration, are 
things under the sun," or rather 
under the moon, which a wise man 
takes as he finds, and—whistles on 
his thumb* There is nothing so sil¬ 
ly as putting one's self in a passion 
with what one can neither make nor 
mend. Retributive justice is always 
sure to take effect at the long-run, 
and that is enough. The tnidges 
which buza about your ears, and an¬ 
noy you for a moment or two, are as 
short-lived as they are insignificant. 
In a word, Mr Editor—^but what the 
deuce is the fellow driving at! you 
may be by this time ready to ex¬ 
claim. I will tell you, if you will 
only have a little patience. 

In the first place, 1 am no con¬ 
noisseur—God forbid tnat 1 should, 
—^but one of Sterne's men, who am 
pleased I know not why, and care 
not whereftncb When 1 look into a 
work of genius or art, and find my¬ 
self delighted^ ^ satisfi^, 
and 1 have an additional pleasure in 
telling the worhl that l am ao; just 
as I am consdous of a freA gratifi¬ 
cation, in reading to a friend the 
poem ( have connetl over, in my 
solitary moods, till it has become as 
familiar to my ear as household 
words* Now, having imparted to 
you this truly important and original 
piece of information, 1 take the li¬ 
berty of telling you, in the next 
place, that, with tnis utter contempt 
and incap^ty for critical cant, I 
went to view Mr Allan’s noble pic¬ 
ture of John Knox lecturing our' 
chaste and unfortunate Queen Mary, 
and that I think it a cbef-d’ceuvre of 
genius and art. In my eye, the 
principal figure is not *our “ most 
seeming virtuous Queen," but the 
stern and uncompromising Reformer, 
whose name and memory I fervently 
revere. His attitude is erect and 
commanding, well beseeming a 


measehger of tru^ to guihy man,-^" 
aye, and to guilty woman too. Ou 
hM forehead are traced the line%'bf 
intense tliought, and bis whole ecnxi- 
tenance beams with a fullness of ex¬ 
pression wordiy an inspired prophet. 
The figure, too, is firm, and, as far 
as 1 am able to judge, admirably ad¬ 
justed, while, notwithstanding the 
sombre hue his vestments, there 
is a warmth In the colouring which 
1 should be inclined to consider as 


one of the prominent merits of the 
picture. But what 1 most admire in 
Mr Allan’s design is its historical 
truth. He has painted Knox, not ac¬ 
cording to the representations of such 
Tory Infidels as Hume, but rather 
agreeably to the views given of liis 
character in Dr M'Crie's masterly 
work, and which we now know to 
be correct. In his appearance, there¬ 
fore, we discover no traces of that 
surly brutdxty falsely ascribed to 
him by Hume and his followers. He 
is the man of his age,—the intrepid 
and fearless Reformer,—the heroic 
and undaunted preacher of righteous¬ 
ness,—the honest expounder of the 
oracles of God. He dared to tell his 
Sovereign the Jpudi: this is the head 
and front of ms offending—a crime, 
however, for which he has not yet 
been forgiven. But this was the 
vice of the age, and even in our en¬ 
lightened times, when divines have 
become too polite to ofihnd royal 
ears with home-felt truths and ex- 

K dations, ought to meet with a 
indulgence, especially as we 
have lived to see Queens rather 
roughly handled by the patrons and 
friends of some of those persons who 
have been loudest in their fury a- 
gainst the barbarian Knox. This, 
in my estimation, would redeem and 
atone for many other faults, were 
they .actually as numerous as some 
sbcllfl^ aiid impudent boobies have 
pvaMtded. 

with regard to Mary her¬ 
self, who is seated, with her arm 
reitiii^ upon a table, and her head 
reclining on the palm of the hand, 
1 ^ her fiwehead is partially 

AwMr the artist appears to me to 
haitt D^n sttc^esaful in delineating a 
very chamdsg fi^cofcA beau^, and 
that was nviBCwfiely what he bad to 
accomplim.''' ^Nothing would have 
been more dMurd, than to have at- 



Mr Allan:s 

templ^ an impersonation of the 
beau-idoal of beauty, or to have 
pakited the Queen of Scots according 
to the roles derived from the Gre¬ 
cian models; yet Mr Allan is blam¬ 
ed by some of the Southern Critics 
(Heaven save the mark!) for not 
having done so. There waa neces¬ 
sarily peat room for the exercise 
both of judgment and invention, be¬ 
cause no two likenesMw of Mary 
agree in almost any parricular; and 
u docs appear to me, that the artist, 
wno has nevertheless availed himself 
of all that history or tradition have 
united iii as to the Queen's features, 
has, considering the difficulty of the 
subject and the discrepancy of opi¬ 
nion that prevails, been singularly 
fortunate in giving us an image of 
those vague and indefinite notions 
which flit through the mind of every 
man who has read the history of this 
guilty but unfortunate Princess. Her 
attitude is flue and graceful,—her 
<lrapery easy and flowing. On her 
countenance there is written com- 
]>iinction and sorrow. The words of 
the holy man obviously And an echo 
and a response in hec heart. Con¬ 
science seconds and mds home his 
expostulation. The ^elings of the 
woman, and the pride of the Queen, 
are not equal to this disproportionate 
conflict. A flne poetical illusion ho¬ 
vers over the canvass; fancy, which 
no anachronism can startle, trans¬ 
ports us to the scene of this power¬ 
ful remonstrance; we experience a 
sentiment of deep and reverential 
awe in the presence of the Great 
Founder of religious liberty in Scot¬ 
land ; his words, the words of an of¬ 
fended prophet, arc engraven in in- 
delibfe characters on our memory. 
But a tear glistens in the eye of 
beauty, and the natural sympathies 
of manhood rise in incipient rebel¬ 
lion against the awful voice of 1*111111; 
Nature arrays herself against ptind** 
pie, against conviction, mmostigllbst 
conscience, and wc feel the full power 
of that sorcery by which so many 
conflicting sentiments have been 
awakened. But 1 may be telct that 
these are emotions whidi none hut 
Scotchman can expodenoe. W«U; 
and what then? The sulyect b a 
striking portion of Sootridl History, 
and naturally affects a native more 
forcibly than a foreignev. But if the 
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emotions which the picture is flibdl 
to excite can only oe felt in 
full power by a ^tchman, tlien Ml 
follows, diat none but a Srotchmati 
should venture to pronounce upon 
any thing beyond the mere tech¬ 
nicalities of the painting. 

You will, I dare say, Mr Etlitor, 
have read tjte criticisms of the Lon¬ 
don genwnen of the press/* on 
this peiffonnance. What think you 
of them ? Are not the fellows who 
indite such stuff a parcel of con¬ 
founded idiots? Queen Mary, it 
seems, is not beautiful enough to dieir 
taste. It would have been a pity if 
she had. What do they know of 
beauty, the numbskulls! whose no¬ 
tions are formed from seeing plaster¬ 
ed duchesses at the Opera, or cy- 
prians in the saloons or their over¬ 
grown theatres ? Last of all, what 
do they know of a Scotch beauty, 
which Queen Mary uas, iiotwitli- 
standing her French education ? Just 
as much as Dicky Phillips docs oi 
mathematics, or Ned Irving of Chris¬ 
tianity. But they know this, that 
they are in duty l^und to growl and 
snarl at the heels of a Scotcli author 
or a Scotch artist. Many a kick do 
they receive, it is true ; but tht y arc 
no wiser for these recalcitratious; 
their currish and anti-Scotch pro{H^U' 
sides arc as inveterate and incurable 
as their hosdlity to certain Ictteis 
of the alphabet Precious 
these, to erect themselves iiitu tlic 
disjKnsers of fame! 

But 10 return to the subject more 
immediately before me; the accesso¬ 
ries of Mr Allan 8 picture arc fluish- 
ed ofl* in the most exquisite style. 
His skill in drawing is great, and hk 
study of stature, in matters to which 
other artists pay little or no attention, 
incessant. Truth is the mrcat object 
he aims at, and which he neglects 
not even in the minutest details. His 
distribution of light and shade is the 
result, not of theory or of rules, but 
of actual experiment. No artist, per¬ 
haps, has ever paid so much atu*n- 
tion to costume, or been more faith¬ 
ful in adhering to It. The coiihc- 
uence is, that his pictures are stu- 
ies for antiquarian, as well as 
the lover of the flue arts and the man 
of taste; and, in order to be duly ui> 
predated, require to he evaiiuiu’tl 
and inspeclwl with the cloHst hiuI 
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perfteverin^a^ntton. The pro- 
/m 0 of compositioh or syiitheds, with 
Vlhn; always sueoeeds that of ana¬ 
lysis ; and periiajpi it is not saying 
too nmch, to ^^scribe him as the 
most philoiq^icat" painter now liv- 
in||;» and to ayer^ that, of all the ar¬ 
tists of the present day, with the ex¬ 
ception of Wil^, heiallteoinly one 
who, neglecting the ndpor oh^ct of 
present ^une, or present em^nmetit, 
paints exclusively for immortality. 


Of two pictures which he has 
in j^ogreSB, that of Lindsay ctOmpel- 
lii% '^ftmen Mary to dgn her abdica¬ 
tion m Lochkven Castle, and the 
nrntder of the Regent Murray at 
linHlligoWi enough is already done to 
justify the most confident antiapa- 
tions of complete success.—1 am, 

Mr Editor, 

Your obedient servant, 
ii:il-AnMiREn of Gknius. 
S0pt. 113 , 19 ^. 


RAMM0HUK ROY. 


MR IsniTOR, 

The attention of theologians, and 
literary men, having lately Wn call¬ 
ed to this extraordinary and enlight¬ 
ened Bengalee, in consequence of the 
extensive reading, intelligence, and 
seal he has displayed in combatting 
the attacks made by the Serampore 
Missionaries upon his relipous writ¬ 
ings in favour of Christian Unita- 
rianism, the doctrine which he has 
himself adopted, it may very proba¬ 
bly prove acceptable to your readers, 
to receive some authentic particulars 
of tills sin^lar character, with a list 
of his writings. 

Kainmohun Roy was by birth a 
Bralimun, the highest dignity in 
Indian sodety; but being, from an 
early age, accustomed to be near Eu¬ 
ropeans, he saw the advantage, and 
availed himself of the opportunity, of 
liecoming master of the Sktglish lan¬ 
guage, to which he ofWwards add¬ 
ed Latin and Hebrew. With the A- 
rabic, Persic, and Sungserit tongues, 
together with the several vernacular 
dialects of Hindoostan, he is per¬ 
fectly familiar. 

His moficiency in English is best 
shown by the style of his composi¬ 
tion, as the powers of his mind are 
by the force of his reasonings, which 
have been declared, hy one of the 
ablest judges living, to be stronger 
and clearer than any thing yet pro¬ 
duced on the side of the question 
which he has espoused. 

From what period vreeare to date 
hiR renunciation of the Brahmunical 
Holy Mysteries, or Secular Privile¬ 
ges and Honours, is not ascertained; ^ 
but be has for many years been 
served to fake an active solicitude in 
spreading through small tracts In the 
native languages, portions of the Ve¬ 


das and ShastruB, which oppose Ido¬ 
latry, and the cruel and nnautbo- 
rised devotion of widows to death on 
the funeral piles of their husbands. 
The Bible, however, has been his fa¬ 
vourite study; and thereare few, per¬ 
haps, who retain more accurately, or 
comprehend mote dearly^ its import¬ 
ant contents. 'He is conversant, too, 
with the works of most of our cele¬ 
brated Divines; and, by his Lord¬ 
ship’s own invitation, had some par¬ 
ticular conferences with the late 
learned Bisbon of Calcutta, on the 
subject of ty Christian Religion; 
and though hx was not convinced by 
the Bishop’s opinions and persua¬ 
sions, he was wont to speak of the 
Right Reverend Prelate’s erudition, 
piety, and urbanity, in terms of re¬ 
spect and admiration. It is a well- 
known fact, that the Reverend Mr 
Adams, sent out by llie Lon&n 
Baptist Missionary Society to Cal¬ 
cutta, for the express purpose of con¬ 
verting Raromolmn Roy to the tenets 
of his sect, was himself converted, 
and still continues a disciple of Chris¬ 
tian Unitarianism, through the argu- 
menis employecl, and the perusal of 
t]he airihors recommended by the rc- 
£x-Brahmun ; being at pre- 
officiating Minister in a 
' in Calcutta, built 

bylSjlBiBri^on raised by Ramrno- 
htiu Bhy and his friends. Yet such 
'humilfty and generosity of 
Roy’s sentiments, that 
Ijif.ll^^matos mention, much less 
ddo^hkitnph, ardently su)>- 
'i M y fa g render rnigioii 

uMiUtiMRe ei^jffitoences and dislike 
hefaween infap^pli^man, and condu¬ 
cive to the pe^, knd union of man¬ 
kind.” fn fke CkriJ^^ 
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Publkp pige 32.J To the diffusion 
of us^ul knowledge and sciences 
the freedom oi' the press, and civil 
and religious liberty, he is a firm, 
but rational friend. Of this, a note 
which he addressed to the author of 
the present outline, without the 
slightest aid or preparatios, bears 
deceive evidence. 

The note in question, which we 
hhall here insert, was in reply to a 
gentleman who lately saw him in 
(Calcutta, and iclatel to the Institu¬ 
tion of a Native Subscription School 
which tliat gentleman had originated 
high lip the country, hut which, 
after a ])ruinisiiig coinineucciuent, was 
lilightLil, though nut destroyed, by 
the ingenious bubtleties and engross¬ 
ing BcliibhncbH of Priestcraft, con¬ 
scious of itb own unrighlcous usurpa¬ 
tions, and which, in India, as else¬ 
where, ib (ager to denounce atid re¬ 
sist every i»tq> towards intellectual 
nuprovcincnt, or the correction of 
bU})cr.stition. _ 

Hiinimohun Hoy ])rc‘scnts his compli- 
tnouts to - — , and begs to return the Per* 
Shut prospectus w hich — kintUy sent 
liiin tuu ild>s ago. U. Itlis sorry to learn 
tihti huin«'ine attcipl luis for the 

present railed to meet wi?n success ; but 
he hojJCH that friendb of literature and li¬ 
berty will not he disheartened by this un- 
hapjiy circumstance: as — justly ob¬ 


serves, Rome was not built iii a 
R. R. feeU> obliged by —'s kind oSw 
of hospitality*, and lie shall not folltA 
avail himself of it, should l*rovi«kaiOa 
enable him to \isit that land in which, 
and which alone, he places his ho|>o for 
either civil or religious liberty in India. 

’s Moonshcc favoured K. R. with a 
visit; he is a nice young man, possessed 
of go^ ftHlides. R. K. has the pleasure 
of sending a few copies of his publications, 
and three numbers of the Brahmunioal 
Magazine, the production of a friend, of 
which he begs .*s acceptance 'f*. 

H. H. fervently wishes —• a Kpeedy 
and agreeable voyage, and the enjoyment 
of the company ^ his friends in KngUnd. 

February 15, 1883. 

But the lively interest he took in 
the progress of South American 
enianci{>ation, eminently maiks the 
greatness and bcni’volence of hin 
mind, nnd was created, he said, by 
the perusal of the detestable barba¬ 
rities inflicted by Spain to subJugnU', 
and afterwards continued by tin* In¬ 
quisition, to retain in bon(lag4* that 
unhappy country. “ W’huf !*’ le- 
died he, (upon licing a^fhed why he 
lad Celebrated by illuminations, by 
ail elegant dinner to about *d\ty 
Europeans, and by a spc'cch coin- 
loscfl and delivered in Knglish by 
limsclf, at his house in (;iilcuttu, 
the arrival of important new’s of tin 
success of .Spanish Patriots,) “ IVhat! 


* Referring to Ids design to visit Eurojie. 

•f List o/'Uuminofiun PuhlicalionSf referred to in hit Note of Fchrunry 15 , 1822 . 

1 TranHlation of the Ishopanishad, one of the Chapters of the Jajur Vedn, 

lisbing the Unity and Incomprehensibility of the Supreme Ueing ; and thiit liiK 
worship alone can lead to Etiemal Beatitude. 

1 Ditto uf the Cena Upanishad, one of the Cbupters of the sumo Vidiu 
1 Ditto of the Vedunt or Kissc^ution of all the Veds, the iiioht celebrated and re* 
Vered work of Brahmunical Theokigy, estiiblishiug the Unity of the Supreme 
Being, and that he alone is the cdBect of Bropitiation and Worshqi. 

1 Translation c>f the Monduk-Opunkhud of the Uthurvu-Ved. 

1 Ditto of the K iith-Opuniahud of the Ujoor-Vcd. 

2 Defence uf Ilinduo Theism, ih on attack of an Advocate for Idnlalry at 

Madras. 

2 Translation of Two ConferenceBy between on Advocate and an Opponent uf the 
practice of “ Burning Widowjf alive.** * 

1 Brief Remarks regarding Modem Encroachments on the Ancient Hignts uf 
Feirialcs, according to the lTlndo0 Law of Inheritance. 

1 The Prc!ccpts of Jesus, tiie Gulie tb Peace and Happiness, extracted from the 

Books of the New TeatanMni^ aacrtbed to the Four Evangelists. With Trans¬ 
lations into Sungecrit and Bentiin 

2 Ap|)euls to the ChrkBaa Public, m ^tfkmce of the Precepts of Jesus. 

3 Brahmunical Maaadfits. The Mhifenafy and the Brahmun. By n Friend and 

Countryman qf tIuDniMun Roy. 


ij^t I to be insennble to the Buf- 

Sjma pf my fellow-creatures where- With oul^ a few slight verbal cor- 

^Hpjlhey are, or howsoever uncon- rectionSf which do not in any d^^ree 
n h l §i by interests^ religion, or Ian- affiict the sense, we have printed the 
gtuige?*' preceding communication as we re- 

Fartherecentcommencenientof the ceived it from the highly-respcctable 
Bengalee and Persian Newspapers author, considering that he a 
in Calcutta, much, if not all, is due right to describe his singular friend 
to Rammohun Roy’s patronage and in his own way, and thankful that 
exertions, and many of the best ar- be has made us acquainted with one 
riclea published in them are ascrib^ of the mm^^aiemaraable persons of 
to his pen. His argumentative ta- the East. Rammohun Roy is un- 
lenta are of the first order, and are doubtedly a striking specimen of the 
aided by a remarkable memory, ex- Hindoo character, when emancipated 
cecding patience, and the gentlest from the bondage of that intolerable, 
temper. He cherishes a grateful and all-pervading superstition, which 
sense of the vast and various bless- has, for such a long course of ages, 
ings Great Britain has communica- degraded and enthralled it; and we 
ted to his country, formerly a ready would willingly hope, that the con- 
prey to the lusts of tyrants, the ra- tlnued application of moral causes, 
pine of banditti, and the desolations aided in their operation by a mild, 
of civil war; whilst he is, at the equitable, and enlightened Govern- 
same time, fully yet candidly alivq ment, would, in process of time, sap 
to the imperfections in the British the foundations of the most colossal 
Government of India, more attribu- fabric of error ever erected upon the 
table, he conceives, to the neghgence basis of the fears and weaknesses of 
or incompetence of its servants, than human nature. Wc are not of the 
to the system itself. The endearing number of those who believe that 
private virtues and inappreciable pub- the British power in India depends 
lie qualifications of tne Marquis of for its existenp upon the maintaiii- 
Hastings, as a soldier, a statesman, ance of the liative superstition, or 
and a citiaen, he greatly admires, and that the Hinq^os must cease to ap- 
clistinctly acknowledges; for he con- predate the benefits of good Govern- 
siders hia eventful and glorious ad- ment, when their minds are deliver- 
ministration as having conferred, ed from die yoke of spiritual bon- 
immtdiaicl^f more benefits, and, dage. The tyranny of the native 
eonsegnentl^j more happiness and Princes who have yielded in succes- 
prosperity, on Hindoostan, than was sion to the ascendancy of the British 
ever done before He has long arms, was the great curse of India, 
had an intention of visiting Europe, and it is impossible for the Hindoos 
solely to enlarge liis knowledge and not to feel the difiercnce between a 
experience, and gratify a laudable Government which respects proper- 
curiosity; but it is at present un- ty and life, and the cruel and fero- 
known when he will be able to car- cious despotisms upon the ruins of 
ry his scheme into execution. His whidi it has been erected. 'Upon 
age may be^ perhaps, forty-five; in these, and many other grounds, - 
person, hela^I and stout, with a which we have not time to enume- 
most inteli^nt, pleasing, and com- at^ present, we are of opinion 
manding countenance. He possesses .timt^itain has nothing to fear from 
a very handsome private fortune, iliei|ittv4uction of Chrisiianity into 
the greater portion of which is de- India, j and there can be as little 
voted to useful or charitable pur- doubts, we think, that persons, such 
poses; onc-third of his income, it is as Rammohun Roy, are the most ap- 
said, being assigned to his relations, not the only instruments 

another third employed in works of 1^ -this preat Object can be 

benevolence, and only the remaining achieved, 

third reserved for his personal ex- caniwt Iftlp regretting, how- 

ponces. and diat that in his 

* lie is purtinl to the society and conversatioo of EngUsh ge^pnnen, counting in 
flic li >t of his particular and intimate friends many of the IlnitJ^caUh and 
J<iliiy in Bengal. -[i . 
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eagerness to fly to tbe greatest possi¬ 
ble distance from idolatry^ he should 
have passed into the opposite ex¬ 
treme, and embraced Unitarianism, 
which strips Christianity of all its 
distinctive doctrines, and is, in fact, 
nothing else but Natural Religion, 
masked under the forms and phrase¬ 
ology of a faith which was intend¬ 
ed to supply its defects, extend and 
define more accurately its partial 
and limited views, and to give to 
mankind a surer and more unerring 
guide than the feeble light of their 
own reason, even when aided by tlie 
profoundcst speculations of pliilcso- 
phy. But this is not all, nor the 
worst. Dnitarianistn has invariably 
gravitated to scepticism. This is a 
fact, which, however it may be ac¬ 
counted lor, can hardly, we think, 
be denied. Mr M'^ilbcrfbrcc, long ago, 
described it as the half-way-house 
lo infidelity, and subsequent experi¬ 
ence has proved the justice of t!)e 
reiitimeiit, as will as that thosi’ per- 
^ons vvlio have advanced thus far on 
tb. ir caricT, have seldom been dis¬ 
posed to stop slmii, ami retrace their 
steps. A system toui)|led on a false 
vii w of the monotlieisijcal principle, 
and on narrow, forced,j^nd incoiise- 
il*icntialiiitcTprct:itionsof the texts of 
S‘riptnrc, can scarcely fail to give 
the mind a bias to doubt and hesita¬ 
tion, which no strength of moral evi- 
dt nee is competent to overcome. It 
would bo bv ttcr, therefore, that 
Christianity ^Inmld never find its 
way in the world at all, but be con¬ 
fined to the countries where it is al¬ 
ready established, than that a form 
of it should predutninate, wbicli dis¬ 
penses witli the miraculous evidence 
of its divine origin, teaches nothing 
jmt what the light of Nature might 
have uiculcated, and inihingea that 
capacity of the mind for receiving 
and judging of moral evidence, so in¬ 
dispensable to our well-being in the 
present world, and to laying a sure 
i'ound'ition for our hopes in another- 

We do not. by all this, mean to 
deny that this learned Bengalee ia a 
keen and acute controversiallat,— 
quite the reverse; on the contrary, 
wc shall conclude theite desultory re¬ 
marks, which we down from 

an honest conviedon of their truth, 
by a pretty long motation from one 
of his works, entitled “ Scrond Ap- 

VOY. Xtit 


peal to the Christian Public, in 
fence of the * Precepts of Jesui^^i^ 
(a short selection of the moral 
ims of the gospel which he had 
viously published, and which,^lac- 
cording to him, contained all that 
was necessary to salvatiim,) in which 
he labours to prove tlie natural in¬ 
feriority of tlie Son to the Father. 
The reader will, of course, observe, 
that, in selecting this passage, our 
object is merely to exemplify the 
•manner in which the learned Benga¬ 
lee handles his subject; with regard 
to the doctrine it proposes to estab¬ 
lish, Bishop Horsley, and, subse¬ 
quently, ProfessorPorson, have alrea¬ 
dy taken iiom under it every prop by 
which it was, or can be upholdeu. 

In endeavouring to prove what lie iv- 
pre.scuts as “ the most abstruse, aiut yet 
iho most important of dcH'lrines. the I Miy 
of Jc.sus Christ,” the UcvoivimI Ktluoi a<l- 
vances seven posiiion.s—1st, Ihai .Ic.mm 
vvcW possesKcd of uliiquity, an attiiiiule 
peculiar to (iod alone. 2ndly, Tliai he 
dedaiod that a knowledge of Io.h naiuie 
was equally inconiprehenuhle wixh Ih.il 
of the milure of God. !kil\, Tlial ho 
c\ercist*<l the power ol forgiving ■'iii.s, the 
peculiar prerogative of (iod. lihl), That 
lie claimed almighty iniwer, in ihe most 
unequivocal manner.” .'itlily. That lu'< 
heiaeiily Kather had commuted lo him 
tlie linai judgment of all wlio ha\e Ii\ed 
.since the creation, (ilhly. That lie re¬ 
ceived woiship due toG»odalone. 7thly, 
That be associated lus own name with 
that of God the Father in the sacred nle 

of Implism_The tai ls on which the 

ICditur labours toe.->tablish these [Misitions, 
however, seem to me, upon an mipaitiul 
examination, not only unfavourulilc to 
his iiiferuiice, but even contiiiiiaiory of 
the opposite opinion. For adiniliing for 
a moment that the positions of the KdU 
tor arc wcU founded, and that the Savi¬ 
our wa.s III possession of attributes an4 
powers 1 ^‘nhed to God, have we not his 
own express, aiitl often-repeated avowal, 
that oil the powers he manifested were 
committed to him as the Son hy the I'li- 
ther of the Universe? And docs not rea¬ 
son force us to infer, that a Uoing who 
owes to anotiicr all his pow'crand autlio- 
rity, however extensive and high, should 
be in reality coii.sidercd inferior to that 
other? Surely, therefore, tho.w who be¬ 
lieve God to be Supreme, possessing the 
perfection of all attributes, independently 
of all other licings. must necessarily deny 
the identity of f'hrist with God: ns the 
sun, although he is the most powcrfid and 
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noit ^endid of all known created things, 
llft 'greateBt imnediate source of life and 
antMUent in this world, has yet no claim 
^bci^nsidered identical in nature with 
Gotf who has given to the sun all the 
light and animating warmth which he 
•beds on oUr globe. To efihet a mate¬ 
rial change, without the aid of physical 
means, is a power peculiar to God ; yet 
we Hnd this power exercised by several of 
the prophets on whom the gift of mira¬ 
cles W'as bestowed. Besides, it is evident 
from the litst chapter of (^nesis, that in 
the beginning of the creation God be¬ 
stowed on man his own likeness, and 
sovereignty over all living creatures. Was 
not his own likeness and that dominion 
peculiar to God, before mankind were 
mode partakers of them ? Did God then 
deify man by such mark of distinction ? 

The following passiiges, I presume, 
suffice to illustrate the entire dependence 
of the Son on God, and his inferiority 
and subjection to, and his living by him. 
St. JofiTty chap. X. verses 17 and 18, 
Therefore doth my Father love me, be¬ 
cause I lay down my life, that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it dow'n, and 1 have power 
to take it again. TJth commandment 
have I Tcccix'cd of my FaiherJ'^ Chap. xii. 
verse 49, For 1 have not sjM>kcn of my¬ 
self ; but the Father who urnt mc^ he 
me commandment what I should sny, and 
what 1 should speak.’* Ch.np. xiv. verse 
31, “ But that the world n\ay know that 
I love the Father, and as the Father ^avv 
me commandrnntt^ exwn so I do.” ('hap. 
xvii. verses i and S, Jesus in his ]>niycr— 
“ Glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify thee : as thou hast g%x!Cn him power 
over all ilesh, that he should give eternal 
life <0 as many as thou fuist given himJ** 
chap. iii. verse 35, The Father 
loveth the Son, and hath given all things 
into his hand.” Chap. v. verse 19, The 
Son can do nothing of himself hut what 
he seeth the Father do, &c.” 22, ‘‘ For 
the Father judgeth no man, but hath com* 
initied all judgment unto the Son.” 30, 
1 can of mine, own self do nothifig; as 
1 hear I judge; and my judgment is just; 
because I s ck not my own will^ hut the 
will of the Father who hath sent 
Chap. vi. verse 37, “ All that the Failier 
sne shall come to f/ie, 38, For 
I came down from heaven, not to do mine 
own wt//, but the will of him that sent 
me.'* Chap. viii. verse 28, TluU / do 
nothing of myself; hut as my Father hath 
taught mr, I speak these things.” Verse 
60, 1 seek not my own glory ; there is 

one that secketh and judgeth.” Chap, 
xiv. verse 24, “ The word which ye hear 


is not mine, hut the Father's which settt 
me." Verse 31, “ the Father gaxje 
me commandment^ even so I do.” And 
after his resurrection Jesus saith, chap. 
XX. verse 21, “ ./is my Father hath sent 
mi\ cx'cn so send 1 you" Verse 17, 1 

ascend unto my Father and your Father^ 
to my God and your God" Maithext\ 
chap. xii. verse 18, from Isaiah, Be¬ 
hold my servant^ whom I have chosen ; 
my beloved, in whom my soul is well 
pleased ; / wUlput my Spirit upon Aiwi, 
and he shall shew judgment to the Gen¬ 
tiles.” Chap, xxviii. verse 18, ‘‘ And 
Jesus came and Kfx>kc unto them, saying, 
All power given unto me in heaven 
and in earth.” A/zAr, chap. i. verse 32. 

He shall be groat, and sliall lie called 
the Son of the Highest: and the Lord 
God shall ghe. nnio him the throne of his 
fattier David.” For testimony that he 
lived by the Father, see John, vi. 57, 

As the living Father hath sent nw, and 
I live by the Father, (’hap. v. verst* 
26, For as the Father hath life in him. 
self, so hath he given to tlse Son to have 
life in himself.” 

As the Reverend bMitor, in two instan¬ 
ces, quoted, perhaps inadvertently, the 
authority of the Apostles, I think niysell 
justified in introducing some of the sen¬ 
timents cntcrtakird by them on this sub 
ject, though I Jiiould be contented to de¬ 
duce my arguments, as projMJsed by the 
Kclitor, exclusively from the direct au¬ 
thority of Jesus himself—1 shall confine 
myself to the quotation of one or tw'o 
texts from the Kpistles of St. Paul. Ist 
Corinthians, chap. xv. verse 24«—2b, 

Then cumeth the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God^ 
even the Father. For lie must reign, till 
he hath put all enemies under his feet: 
the last enemy that shall he destroyed is 
death. For he hath put all things undei 
his feet: but w'hen he saith. All things 
are put under him, it is manifest that 
he is excepted wlueh did put all things 
under him. And when all things shall U* 
subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himse^hc subject unto him that put all 
things under him, that God may lie all in 
all.” Colosstans^ i. 15, Who is the 
image of the invisible God, the Ji/sUtut n 
of every creature" 

From a due attention to tlie pur^Kirt of 
the above*qttoted texts, and to the term 
(Son, distinctly mentioned in them, the 
rea^ will, I trust, lie convinced, that 
those powers were conferred on Jesus, and 
declared by hima^ to have been received 
by him from the Fathier. as the Messiah, 

* ('hrist, or anointed Son of God, and not 
solely in*'hi8 human capacity ; and that 
such interpretation as declares these and 
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other passages of a aifnilar effhct, to be 
ap]>licable to Jesus as a man, is an utu 
Kcriptural invention. Jesus spoke of him¬ 
self throughout all the Scriptures only as 
ihe promised Messiah, vested with high 
glory from the begining of the world. 
John-i xvii. />, And now, O Father, glo¬ 
rify thou me with thine ownself, with the 
glory which 1 hod with thee before the 
world was.*’ In this passage* with the 
same breatli with which he prays for 
glory, he identifies the in which he 

does so with that under which he lived 
with God before the creation of the world, 
and of course l^forc his assuming the 
ofU-’c of iliL* Me.ssiuh. Verse 2t, “ Fa¬ 
ther, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me be with m-c 'where J am ; that 
they ma} behold niij glory, which tlwu 
hast given me: Tot thoM lovedst mehf^orc 
the foundation of the world." Here again 
Jesus prays, that his Apostles may w’it- 
noss such honour as the Father had be¬ 
stowed on him, even before the founda¬ 
tion of the world. Chap. ix. verse 35-^ 
37, Dost thou,” (says Jesus to u man 
who had been blind,) “ believe on the 
Sim ofGiui f lie answered and said. Who 
is he, Lord, that 1 might believe on him 1* 
And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast 
Ixjth seen him, and it is he (the Sou of 
God) that ialketh with Chaji. xvii. 

verse 1, 2, “ Father, gU^fy thy Sim ; as 
thou ha.st given him ])ow|r over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many 
as thou hast given hinu" John the Bap¬ 
tist, who t)ore witness of Christ, looked 
not upon him in any other view than as 
the Son of God. SL John, i. 31*, “ And 
T saw and hare record, (said John the 
Baptist, pointing nut the person of Jesus,) 
that this M the Son of God*" John, viii. 
42, ‘‘ I proceeded forth and came from 
God ; neither lanu: J of myself, hat he sent 
me;" and in numerous passages Jesus de¬ 
clares, that lieforc he assumed the office 
of the, Messiah in this wjrld, he was en¬ 
tirely subject to a:id obedient to the Fa¬ 
rther, from w'hoin he received the commis¬ 
sion to come to tliis world for the salvation 
of mankind. But apparently with the very 
view of anticipating any misapprehension 
of his nature on the part of his disciples, 
to whom he had declared the wonderful 
extent of the pow'crs committed to him by 
the Father, he tells them, John, xiv. 28, 
“ Tho Father is greater than I.” It 
w'ould have been idle to have infortned 
thcTD of a truth, of which, as Jews, they 
would never have entertained the sme^- 
lest question, that in his mere corporeal 
nature Jesus was lirfhrior to his maker; 
and it must therefore have been his spiri¬ 
tual nature, (»f wbidi be here avowed the 
inferiority to that of God. 


The Son*' is a terin which, whoaMPd 
without being referred tu another ||^itt|pWr 
name found in the context, impttfo I|p 
variably the Son of God throughO^ Hk 
whole New Testament, cspermlty tMrhcn 
absociated with the epithet, ^'he Fa¬ 
ther ;'* 80 , in the latter epithet, when it 
stands alone, signifies the Father of the 
universe." Matt, chap, xxviii. 11), Go 
yc, therefore, and teach all nations, ba[). 
tizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy (ihosi.** 
Chap. xi. verse 27, “ No man kiiowetli 
the Son but the Father, &c’.” ri*/c rest 
of the Gospel.—It is true, indeed, that the 
angels of God, and some of tlie ancients 
of the human race, as w'eil us the child- 
ren of Israel, are honoured in tlie sacred 
writings with the name of Sons of (jvkI.** 
Job, i. 6, “ There was a day when the 
sons of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord.” Gen. vi. 2, “ The sooh 
of God saw the tlaughters of men, that 
they W’cre fair.” J/osea, i. It), Then 
it shall Ix! said unto them, Yc arc the sons 
i\fthc living God yet the epithet “ Son 
of God,” with the definite article prefixi^il, 
is appropriated to Christ, the first-lKirn of 
every creature, as a distinct mark of ho¬ 
nour which he alone. dcsiTves. 

The Saviour having lUrlured that uni¬ 
ty existed between the Father and him¬ 
self, John X, 30, “ I iuid iny Father an* 
one,” a doubt arose witli regard to the 
sense in which the unity allirmed in those 
words should he accepted. I'his Jesus re¬ 
moves, by defining the unity so expressed 
ns a subsisting concord of will and design, 
such ns existed amongst his Apobtlcs, and 
not identity of being ; vide xvii. 11, of 
.lolm, Holy Father, kec]) through thine 
own name tliose whom thou hast given 
me, that they may he one, us we ate.,"^ 
Verse 22, The glory which thou gavest 
inc I have given them ; that (hey may he 
one, even as we are one" Should any 
one understand by these texts real unity 
and identity, he must believe that there 
exihied a similar identity bctw'een each 
and nil of the Apostles {—nay, even that 
the di'jciplcs also w'cre included in the 
Godhead, w'hich in that cose would con- 
sibt of a great many times the immlier of 
persons ascribed to the I'nnity. John 
xvii. 20, 21, 22, and 23, Neither pray 
I for these alone, but fur them also which 

shall believe on rnc through their word_ 

That they all may be one; as thou. Father, 
art in me, and 1 in thee, that they also 
may be one in ur.— That they may he 
one, even as we are one, / in ilwm, and 
thou in me: that they may Ih* nio^lc 
perfect in one" 1 know not how it is 
possible for those who profess oliedicnce 
to the word of Christ Ui overlook the et- 
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planatton he has here bu clearly given uf 
tbo llltare of the unity existing between 
the Father, and to adopt a con- 
api^rently introduced by 
8oi!nfr'heathcn writers, to suit their poly- 
thelftUcal prejudices; but I doubt not the 
Kditor of the Friend of India will admit 
the necessity of giving preference to Divine 
authority over any human opinion, huw'- 
cver prevailing it may be. The Saviour 
meant unity in design and will, by the 
assertion, also, that he was in God, or 
dwelt in God, and God in him. John 
X. 38, “ 1'hat ye may know, and believe, 
that the Father is in me, and I in him,” 
as evidently ap{)ears from the following 
passages ;— John^ xiv. 20, At that day 
ye shall know (addressing his Apostles) 
that 1 am in my Father, and yc hi mv, 
and 1 in yon.'*'' Chap. xvii. verse 21, 
That they all may lx; one; as thou. 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one wi ns.*' John^ vi. 56, 
He that eaieth my flesh, and drinketli 
my blood, dwclU Ih in m(\ and 1 in him*' 
I John^ iv. 15, Whosoever shall con¬ 
fess that Jesus is the Son of God—God 
dxvcUcih in hint, and he In CinV' There 
appear but three modes in which such 
passages are capable of interpretation. 
Ist, As conveying the doctrine that the 
Supreme Being, the Son, and the Apos¬ 
tles, W'ere to be absorbed mutually as 
drops of %vater into one whole ; which is 
conformable to the doctrines of that sect 
of Hindoo Metaphysicians who maintain, 
that in the end, theimrnan soul is absorb¬ 
ed into the Godhead ; but is <|iutc incon- 
sistent with the faith of all denominations 
of Christians. 2dly, As proving an iden-. 
tity of nature, with distinction of jierson, 
between the Father, the Son, and the 
Ajiostles ;—a doctrine equally inconsir>U 
ent with the belief of every Christian, as 
multiplying the number of persons uf the 
Godhead for beyond what has ever been 
proposed by any sect: or, 3dly, as ex¬ 
pressing that unity w'hich is said to exist 
wherever there are found perfect concord, 
harmony, love, and obedience, such as 
the Son evinced towards the Father, and 
taught the disciples to display towards 
the divine will.—That the language of 
our Saviour can be understood in this 
last sense solely, w'ill, I trust, be readily 
acknowledged by every candid cxixmnder 
of the sacred writings, as being the only 
one alike warrant^ by the common use 
of words, and capable of apprehension by 
the human understanding. Had not ex- 
perience, indeed, too clearly proved that 
such metaphorical expressions, when 
taken singly, and without attention to their 
contexts, may be mode the foundation of 
doctrines quite at variance with the tenor 


of the Tciit uf the Scriptures, 1 should 
have had no hesitation in submitting in¬ 
discriminately the whole of the doctrines 
of the Ncur Testament to my country¬ 
men ; as I should have felt no apprehen¬ 
sion that even the most ignorant of them, 
if left to the guidance of their own unpre¬ 
judiced views of the matter, could mis¬ 
conceive the clear and distinct assertions 
they every where contain of the unity of 
God, and subordinate nature of his mcs. 
senger, Jesus Oirist. Many of these have 
been already quoted; to which may be 
added the following:— John, xvii. 3, 
'Fhis is life eternal, that they iiiighi 
know ihvc, the only true God, and Jcmiv 
Christ tchoni ihon hast sent." Here .Icsus, 
in addressing the Father, declares, that thi 
means to be afforded for eternal salvation 
were a knowledge of God, and of bunseli, 
as the anointed Mcsscngc-r of God. Also, 
l.ukc xvUU verse 19, Christ saith, “ Why 
callcst thou me good ? there is none g(Hxi 
but one, that is God.** Here Jesus, pure 
as he was, and without reproach, thinks 
it necessary to check the man wlio aji- 
])lieh to him an e])itlict jestly due to God 
only,—Chap, xiv- 1, Cel nut your heart 
he troubled : ye lK*licvt* in (iod ; believe 
oho in me.’* In these words Jesus com¬ 
mands his disiiplesto put their trust in 
God, and, further, to believe in him as 
the Messenger A ■ God ; and thus plainly 

di^tmguishcshi^self from the Godhead_ 

Nor can it for moment be understood 
l y the following passage, xvi. 9, 

He that hath seen me hath seen tlie 
Father,’* that God was literally and ma¬ 
terially visible ill the Hon-—a doctrine 
which would be directly contrary to the 
spirit of the religion taught by Jesus, and 
by all the Frojihets of (Jod. Vide John, 
iv. 24, “ God is a Spirit.** The Apostles 
also iiiainLuincd a belief of the imma¬ 
teriality and invisibility of God, I Tim. 
vi. 16, “ Whom no man hath i?een, nor 
can see.” 1 John, iv. 12, “ No man 
hath seen Goil at any time. Besides, 
Jesus explains himself in the two pas-, 
sages immediately succeeding, that Iiy 
the phrase, “ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father,*' he meant only that 
whosoever saw him, and the works jici- 
formed by him, w'itnessed proofs of tlie 
entire concord of his w'ords and action.s 
with the will and design of the Father, 
and ought, therefore, to have admitted the 
truth of his mission from God. John, 
xiv. 9, “ He that hath seen me hatli 
seen the Father. How sayest thou then, 
Shew us the Father^?” Verse 10. Be¬ 
lie vest thou not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in mef The words that 
I speak jinto you I speak not of myself; 
but the Father^ that dwelleth in he 
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doeth the works.'* Ver. 11, Believe inc, mit that all true followers of Chrill 'faw 
that 1 am in the Father, and the Father admitted as (Mtrtions of the GodbeadttMliy 
in met or else believe me for the very vi. 36. He that eateth luy 
works* soke." We have already seen in drinketh my blood, dwelleth in inoi and t 
what sense the exjiressioa “ dwelleth in in him." 1 jo/i»,chap. iv. verse 12/^If we 
me" must be understood, unless we ad* love one another, God dwcllcih in us." 


SCOTCH INFKUIOJI COURTS OF LAW. 


In our last Number, we treated 
briefly of the forms of^process which 
obtain in Inferior Courts, lu our 
present, it is our intention to bestow 
a few observations upon the fees 
charged in those Courts, both by 
Clerks and IVocurators. 

In one respect, the subject may be 
considered eniinenlly popular; but 
the views we have adopted are rather 
at variance with those which have 
been long fashionable in a certain 
quarter. The great object of society, 
we apjirebeiul, is to protect the in¬ 
dividuals composing it against in¬ 
justice ; and to accomplish that ob¬ 
ject effectually, laws have been fram¬ 
ed, and .Fudges ajipuinted to admi¬ 
nister tbein. It may, therefore, smu 
a very silly truism to remark, that, 
for the guml of societu) and in justice 
to iiidividuals, law oi3f^’;ht to })e dis¬ 
pensed as expeditiously and cheaply 
as possible. YJnfortunately, Judges 
have been the first to overlook the 
original design of the institution of 
their office: they liavc felt the drud¬ 
gery of it too sensibly ; and souk* 
even appear to have persuaded them¬ 
selves, that their office was just one of 
the many snug retreats, which the 
good nature of society has provided 
for that class of men to whom socie¬ 
ty is least of all obliged. Accordingly, 
we find ihui it has been the policy of 
many f'ourts to diminish the busi- 
fcness before them, by rendering liti¬ 
gation as tedious and expensive as 
possible. It is not enough that jus¬ 
tice has heen taxed by the State; 
but some Judges have racked their 
powers of invention, in discovering 
plausible pretences for adding to the 
already enormous difficulties in the 
way of a man's obtaining justice. It 
is assumed, as we formerly renaarked, 
that litigiousness is a disease of the 
mind, which ought to be repressed 
by all possible means; and, there¬ 
fore, that persons imiuining them¬ 
selves to be aggrieveef, should be 
taught to seek for redress any where 


rather than in a Court of Justice. It 
is somewhat provoking, that the per¬ 
sons who maintain this doctrine are 

men, who deride all 
theories; but the truth is, that mat¬ 
ter-of-fact men are the greatest of all 
theorists. Having a profound con¬ 
ceit of the infallibility of their oun 
judgment, their most rniidoin opi¬ 
nions, however opposed to tlie plain 
undcTstaTuling of mankind, appear to 
them in the light of self-evident pro¬ 
positions ; and hence they dignify 
them with the name of common-sense 
maxims. 'Fhe miscliicf whicli tliese 
dogmatical persons have oceasioned 
to society are incalculable. 'I'hey 
are men of authority, and au* thus 
onahled to give < (fi cl to thiir pesti¬ 
lent maxims, Avhu'li conic, in time, 
to he implicitly ail()[»tc(l by ihc un¬ 
reflecting ])art of the public. Among 
these maxims, the most absurd un¬ 
doubtedly is, that man has an in¬ 
stinctive love for litigation. Some 
men, it is pocsihle, may have a pas¬ 
sion of the kind, as there are some 
eccentric beings who have a violent 
propensity to hanging and drowning 
themselves. Hut, with the great 
body of mankind, a law-suit is an 
object of horror. 'I’licrc are few who 
engage in it with a view to their a- 
inusLMiient, or wlm do nut consider 
the nccess iy of the proceeding a very 
serious misfortune. It is not to be 
doubted that a strong sense of inJuB- 
ticc is the prevailing motive of most 
litigants; and there are not a few, we 
dare to say, whose dislike of litiga¬ 
tion is so invincible, that they would 
submit to much injustice rather tlian 
apply to a ('ourt for a remedy. Hut 
what is the rc.'il effect of rendering 
law intolerably expensive P Jt is ob¬ 
vious, that, in proportion as it dis¬ 
courages a litigious spirit in some, it 
must encourage it in others. The 
oor man submits to wrongs at the 
ands of his wcaUhier neighbour, 
because he cannot afford to bring bun 
to justice: the wealthier man, on 
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tW'titIter hand; is tempted to prose- 
Cl^doabtful or unfounded claims 
i^tlnst tbe poor man, from a convic- 
nim tbftt he cannot resist them. A- 
gain, the pride of some people it stir¬ 
red up to litimtioh, by the very 
Icnowlefige of the law's expenttve- 
ness. Nothing is moi;e common than 
to hear the parties in a law-suit 
speaking of it as a trial of the com¬ 
parative length of their purses. A 
man will not brook the most trivial 
offiince, simply because it would im¬ 
ply an acknowledgment of his being 
less opulent than his adversary. To 
law, tnen, he goes, and ruins himself 
in maintaining his reputation for 
opulence. 

It is known to all, that a Commis¬ 
sion has been sitting, at an enormous 
cxpencc to the country, since 1816, 
to inquire into the abuses with re¬ 
spect to fees which prevail in Courts 
of Justice. We do not wish to dis¬ 
parage tbe labours of this Commis¬ 
sion. 11 has put forth some reports, 
remarkable for the elegance of their 
B^lc, and showing some profundity 
of research. lJut, in the way of re¬ 
form, we must say, that their labours 
appear to have been useless to the 
country. ** They have done that 
which they ought not to have done, 
and left undone that which they 
ought to have done." Abuses which 
stared every one in the face have 
been only slightly glanced at, and too 
many of them have been tacitly 
sanctioned. 'J'he result of their past 
labours has been to make an cnor-- 
mous addition to the fees of SherifiT 
Clerks; and, by consequence, to add 
to the burdens of litigants. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. The Com¬ 
missioners, in place of taking the 
sense of the great body of practition¬ 
ers upon the subject of their incmiry, 
communicated only with the Sheriff 
Clerks, who were too wise in their 
generation to peach themselves ; and 
their returns, no doubt, were calcu¬ 
lated to inspire the Commissioners 
with a high opinion of their public 
virtue. 

We would remark, that the estab¬ 
lishments of Sheriff ('Icrks seems to 
be upon the worst footing imaginable. 
They hold their appointments from 
the Crown, and are wholly irrespon¬ 
sible. No doubt, if, through the 
gross misconduct of a Sheriff Clerk, 


a specific patrimonial loss be sustain¬ 
ed by a litigant, be is bound to re¬ 
pair it. But over his general conduct 
there is no control. He is the sole 
medium of communication between 
the Judge and tbe Agents ; and it is 
in his power, by numberless petty 
vexations, to ruin the business of any 
practitioner, or render the conduct¬ 
ing of it intolerable to him. It fol¬ 
lows, that no |lractitioncr will incur 
tbe resentments of a Clerk, by re¬ 
sisting his extortions ; under which 
passive system abuses have gone 
on accumulating for nearly a cen¬ 
tury. 

The fees of Sheriff Clerks were, 
for the first time, regulated by the 
Act of Sederunt 1748. At that time. 
Constitutional principles wxre so well 
understood, and so much respected, 
that the Act of Sederunt was passed 
under the authority of an Act of Par¬ 
liament, the only proper authority by 
which a tax of any kind can be im¬ 
posed upon the public. But since 
then, many Sheriffs, of their own au¬ 
thority, have advanced the fees of 
their (Uerks, and many Clerks have 
advanced tlieirtfces without even the 
shadow of autU)rity. These are gross 
abuses; but ^e arc not aware that 
the C'OmmissioncTs have adverted to 
one of them. 

It may be supposed, that fees which 
were reasonable in 1748 must be too 
low at the present day. But this is 
a gross mistake. Since that period 
business has increased tenfold ; and 
it is obvious that the trouble and ex- 
pcnce of a public establishment do 
not increase in the same ratio with 
the business which it has to transact. 
It so happens, however, that Sheriff 
Clerks, from a variety of causes^ have 
been relieved of a great part of the ^ 
drudgery originally connected with 
their office. Fir.sl, In former times, 
it was the duty of tlu' Clerk to draw 
every libelled summons, that being of 
the nature of a precept by the Judge, 
which it belonged to the Clerk to au¬ 
thenticate ; but now the summonses 
are drawn by the Agents, while the 
Clerks have the same fees ui)oii them 
as fonnerly. Second, It was the cus¬ 
tom, in large couudtt, for Sheriffs to 
hold Itinerant Courts in districts re¬ 
mote from the ccAin^ town—a cus¬ 
tom which subjected the Clerks to 
both serious troulde and expence; 
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but which custom lias long been a- 
bandoned. Third, It formerly was 
the invariable practice to adduce all 
proofs coranijtidicc, and the duty of 
the Clerk to write them, for wbicu be 
was remunerated by the fee of a shil¬ 
ling upon each deposition: now, all 
proofs are taken uraa Conimission ; 
and while the Clerk continues to re¬ 
ceive his old fee for doing nothing, 
lie is generally appointed the Com- 
inissioncT for taking the proof, which 
secures him a handsome gratuity in 
addition. Fourth, In strict practice, 
the Clerk ought, in person, to execute 
all sequestrations in security of rent ; 
and for this, the law allo\\s him a 
heavy poundage upon the rent; but 
most (Jlerks have contrived to throw 
this laborious duty upon the Officers 
of Court; notwithstanding which, 
they still continue to exact the pound¬ 
age ; and in this way the cxpcncc of 
the proceeding is at least doubled to 
the unfortunate tenant. Fifth, She¬ 
riff (Jlerks are required, by law, to en¬ 
gross in a record every extracted de¬ 
cree ; but this, for many years, they 
have neglected to do, and thus have 
abridged tlicir labour ^yiid expence by 
almost one half. 

Now, it is not a lit^e remarkable, 
that the Cuiiiiiiissioners should have 
suggested the plan of engrossing in a 
book all registered protests, for which 
an additional fee is provided to the 
Clerk ; and, at the same time, have 
overlooked the propriety of enforcing 
the existing law requiring the en¬ 
grossment of extracted decrees. Pro¬ 
tests relate to a species of debt which, 
of ail others, is most expeditiously 
recovered ; and though, at a distance 
of time, they might happen to be 
lost, file loss coubl scarcely be attend- 
mjed with detriment. Decrees, on the 
other hand, frequently relate to real 
rights; and, as evidence of such 
rights, a reference to them, even at 
the distance of centuries from their 
dates, may be found of the utmost 
consequence. I'here was much wis¬ 
dom, tlierefore, in the law which re¬ 
quired Blu;nf{' Clerks, not merely to 
preserve the original decree, but also, 
ob mqjorem cautelum, to keep a faith¬ 
ful transcript of the extract of it. 
Instances have occurred of parties 
having suftered acrious loss and da-; 
mage from a neglect of this law ; 
aiufwe must repeat our astonishment, 
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that such neglect escaped the consoro 
of the Commissioners. 

But while, on the one hand, S|ie« 
riff-Clcrks hAve exonered themselves 
of mo^ than ooe*half of their proper 
duties^ the^ have succeeded in al¬ 
most doubling their emoluments, by 
one very simple expedient. Tbcir 
fees, it ia well known, consist prin¬ 
cipally of those of extract. The Act 
of Sederunt requires, that their ex¬ 
tracts shall contain thirty-six lines 
to the page, and each line, u]>ou an 
average, nine words; but, in the 
pages of modern extracU« there is 
scarcely to be found more than a half 
of that quantity of writing. 

At the period when the Act of 
Sederunt was passed, Sheriff-Clerks 
were, generally, professional men, 
who personally discharged the duties 
of their office, and made a decent 
livelihood of it. But, in modem 
times, most Sheriff-Clerks have been 
mere gentlemen, who have lived at 
their ease upon the etnolunients of 
their office, maintaining Deputes to 
officiate for them. When a public 
officer can thus afford to turn his 
situation into a sinecure, it surely 
cannot be said that his emoluments 
arc too scanty. make tlie re¬ 

mark, to show the absurdity and in¬ 
justice of increasing the large einolu- 
luents of Sheriff-Clerks, as has been 
(lone by certain recent regulations, 
adojitcd in consequence of the sug- 
gebtions of a Commission appointed 
for the purpose of economical reform. 

We believe tlicrc is a mistake very 
prevalent, that the ('oininission has 
effected the abolition of large extracts 
in Inferior (.'ourts. It has done no 
such thing; at h ast Sherifl' Clerks 
continue, as formerly, to charge the 
fees of a full extract upon every de¬ 
cree extracted by them, whether in 
the form of a full extract, or only of 
a precept. In truth, the only reform 
(if so it may he called) which this 
most costly Commission has ai'hicv- 
ed, with respect to the practice of 
Sheriff-Clerks, ia the rule requiring 
them to engross registered Protests 
in a book ! 

There is one fee charged by She¬ 
riff-Clerks, so unjustifiable and truly 
monstrous, that we arc astoiiiiJted 
how it has been suffered to exist. 
We allude to the dues of composi¬ 
tion upon decrees not extracted. V^'e 
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ran discover no authority for such 
and believe it to be a re¬ 
lit of tWbarbarouB tax, which, in 
the way of per centage npon the Bum 
decerned for, heritable Sherifl| used 
to levT ftom the partien-. Along with 
heritaole Jurisdictions^ this tax was 
abolished by Statute ; but, if we are 
not mistaken, it has been continued 
under the name of composition-dues, 
jiayable to the Clerk. At one time, 
these dues were only charged upon 
decrees obtained in litigated actions, 
and amounted to one-half of the dues 
of a full ^tract. Some time ago, a 
certain Sheriff-Clerk took it into his 
head to charge composition-dues up¬ 
on decrees in absence, which novelty 
was resisted by the praotitioners ; 
but, fur certain reasons, as just, 
doubtless, as they are inscrutable, it 
received the sanction of the Supreme 
CCurt. Most Sheriff-Clerks felt so 
sensibly the enormity of this impost, 
that they seldom exacted it even 
upon decrees in litigated processes ; 
but the above decision of the (.'ourt 
of Session went so far beyond their 
utmost desires, that they could not 
but consider the charge reasonable; 
and the purpose of the 

Commission, irhich was to rrcltfce 
their vJiHfarrantahle r//r/r/rr,v, after¬ 
wards dis|K}scd and cneouiaged them 
to exact composition-clues upon fvit'tj 
decree, and this they now do most ri¬ 
gidly. 

We understand that there is a 
very great diversity in the charges 
made by Sheriff-Clerks, for proetuts 
issued upon decrees in absence. I'he 
highest Ibe allowed by the Act of 
Swerunt is 5s. 2d. But we are as¬ 
sured, that at least one IShcriff-C^lerk 
charges, exclusive of the stamp-duty, 
no less than Ids. 2d. upon a precept 
for a debt not exceeding £.6. 'I'his 
charge for a^ob, which an apprentice 
boy may perform in the course of ten 
minutes, which costs the Clerk only 
sixpence for writing and tlie labour 
of affixing his signature, and which 
exceeds all the urofits which the Agent 
derives from tne action, is a crying 
scandal to a civilized country; the 
more especially when it is considered 
that the sum has to be wrung from 
the pockets of some wretched man 
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who exposes himself to the whole 
brunt of the law's artillery, from 
sheer inability to raise £.5. It is 
astonishing that any body of practi¬ 
tioners are so insensible of their duty 
to the public, as to submit to this 
enormous exaction. But there arc 
instances which we could point out, 
of certain fees being actually ^uin- 
iupled by Sheriff-Clerks. 

it has been proposed with great pro¬ 
priety, that all fees of Courts should 
be abolished, and that the Clerks 
be allowed a stated salary, payable 
by the State, or by their respective 
f'onnties. It cannot be disputed, that 
I a Clerk is as es.sential in the consti¬ 
tution of a (*ourt as a Judge; and it 
would be but consistent, at least, to 
pay both from the same source. The 
idea of justice being paid for at all, 
is abhorrent to reason ; and equally 
so is the idea of throwing any part of 
the expense of a judicial establish¬ 
ment upon individuals, those, rspe- 
rially, who have the peculiar misfor¬ 
tune to be suitors bcfoie it. A Court 
of law is not an establishinent occa¬ 
sionally brought into operation for 
the benefit of ijndividuals, but is a 
pcirnaiient cstJ)»lishincnt, calculated 
to promote onf of the great ends of 
society. Even where it does not 
act, in die iiiuhifariuus transactions 
which daily occur among men, it en¬ 
sures the punctual performance of 
obligations con true U‘d ; it restrains 
wTongs, and throws a sliield over 
riglits. It may not, therefore, be a 
great paradox to assert, that those 
jiersons are most beholden to a (.'ouit 
of law who have least occasion to ap¬ 
ply to it. 

It was our intention to have 
made some observations upod the 
fees charged by Agents in Inferior* 
Courts. We can only allow ourselves 
to remark, however, iliat in a few, 
the specific fees arc actually higher 
than the fees corrcs)K)iiding to them, 
which are charged by Agents in the 
Supreme Court. Eor ^eriend busi¬ 
ness, such as drawing deeds, &c., 
their fees are altogether arbitrary, 
and arc frequently fixed with refer¬ 
ence to such oircuiiiBtances as the 
wealth of the cli^t, his ignorance, 
or his facility of toibper* 
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MR RICARDO. 

(The following brief, but masterly, account of thl« celebrated Puliiical Reonomist is 
extracted fyom the Scotsmax of Wednesda/ the 17th instant, and will be read 
with interest by such of our readers as may not have bad access to the Journal 
in which it originally appeared.] 


It is with inexpressible concern 
that we have to announce the death 
of this truly excellent person. This 
afflicting event, which was caused 
by the formation of water in the 
head, took place at Gatcomb Park, 
Gloucestershire, on the 11th inst. 

The country has seldom sustained 
so great a loss; and in many respects, 
iiiileed, wc consider it as quite irre¬ 
parable. Mr Ricardo came late into 
the House of Commons, and lie sel¬ 
dom spoke except on questions of 
Political Kcoiioiiiy. Rut the inte¬ 
grity of his character, tlic mildness 
and suavity of his inaiiTiers, the per¬ 
fect mastery which lie jiossessed over 
his subject, and the unquestionable 
purity and disinterestedness of his in¬ 
tentions, secured him a very extensive 
and powerful influc^c both in the 
House and the count^, and gave the 
greatest weight and ^thority to his 
opinions. Mr Ricardo was not one 
of those who make speeches to suit 
the temporary and ephemeral cir¬ 
cumstances and politics of the day. 
He spoke only from principle, and 
with a fixed and unalterable resolu- 
ttoa never to deviate in the slightest 
degree from the path which it point¬ 
ed out. He neither concealed nor 
modified an opinion for the purpose 
of conciliating the favour, or of dis¬ 
arming the prejudice or hostility of 
any man or party of men. Nor did 
Nie ever make a speech, or nve a vote, 
which he was not thoroughly and in¬ 
timately convinced was founded on 
just principles, and calculated to pro¬ 
mote the true and lasting interests of 
the public. 'JVained to habits of 
rofound thinking, independent in 
IS fortune, and inflexible in his 
principles, Mr Ricardo had nothing 
in common with the vulgar tribe of 
part^ politicians. He was at once a 
patriot and a philosopher. His coun¬ 
try's good was the single and only 
object of his Paxliunentary exertions. 
And he laboured to {woinoje it, not 
by engaging in party cabals, which 
VOL. xni. 


be detested, but by supporting the 
rights and liberties of all classes, and 
by explaining and unfolding the true 
sources of national wealth and public 
prosperity. 

Few men ever possessod, in a high¬ 
er degree than Mr Ricardo, the ta¬ 
lent of speaking and conversing with 
clearness and facility on the most ab¬ 
struse tfttd difficult subjects, lii this 
respect, his speeches were greatly su¬ 
perior to his publications. The lat¬ 
ter cannot be readily understood and 
followed without consiiieriiblc atten¬ 
tion. Rut nothing could exceed tlie 
case and perspicuity with which lie 
elucidated the most refined and deli¬ 
cate points of economical science, 
both in his public KjicecheR and in 
conxTrsation. M^ithout bring forci¬ 
ble, his style of speaking was easy, 
fluent, and pleasing. It was iinpon- 
sible to take liim off his guard. To 
those who were not familiar with hin 
investigations, some of his positions 
were apt to appear paradoxical. But 
the paradox was only in appearance. 
He never advanced an opinion on 
which he had not deeply reflected, 
and witliout examining it in every 
point of view. And the readitiess 
with which he met and overthrew 
the most specious objections that tbtf 
ablest men in the House could state 
to his doctrines, is the best proof of 
their correctness, and of the supcvii* 
ority and acuUmess of his uikw- 
standing. That there were greater 
orators, and men of m(ffe varied and 
general acquirements, in Parliament, 
than Mr Ricardo, we readily allow ; 
but, we arc bold to say, that, in 
point of deep, clear, and coiiiprehen- 
sive intellect, he had no superior, 
and very few, if any, equals, either 
in Parliament or in the country. 

As a Political Bconomist, Mr Rt« 
cardo stood unrivalled and alone. 
None of his contemporaries came near 
him. If he was inferior to Smith, it 
was only in the power of illustration; 
for he was superior to him, and to all 
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others^ in the dexterity wiili which 
he unravelled the most abstruse and 
intricate questions^ in the unerring 
sagacity with which he traced and 
investigated the operation of «ncral 
and fixed principles, in the skul with 
which he separated and disentangled 
them from such as were of a second¬ 
ary and accidental nature, and in a 
clear perception of their remotest con¬ 
sequences and residts. After every 
aUowance has been made for its de- 
ficendes in style and arran^ment, it 
is still certain that the ranciples 
of Political Economy and Taxation*' 
is the most original, profound, and 
truly valuable philosc^hical work 
that hag appeared since the publica¬ 
tion of the ** Wealth of Nations." 

Mr Ricardo's philosophical attain¬ 
ments, and the habits of abstract and 
close thinking in which he delighted 
to indulge, were the more remark¬ 
able from the circumstances in which 
they were acquired and formed. The 
best part of his life was spent on the 
Stock Exchange, where his industry, 
perseverance, and talent, enabled him 
to accumulate an ample fortune. But 
amid all the distractions of so busy a 
life, be never forgot his speculative 
pursuits; and the inon)ent he bad 
attained to opulence, he retired from 
business, and devoted himself ex¬ 
clusively to study, and especially to 
the cultivation of that most inte¬ 
resting science, of which he has be¬ 
come a second founder, and with 
which his name is imperishable as¬ 
sociated. 

In private Hfe, Mr Ricardo was 
most amiable. He was a kind and 
indulgent father and husband, and 
a warm, afibetionate, and zealous 
friend* No was ever more tho¬ 
roughly free of every species of arti- 
floe and pre^sion. Hie was simple, 
plain, and utifassuming—at once the 
gentlest and the firmest of human 
beings. He was particularly fond of 


assembling intelligent men around 
him, and of conversing in the freest 
and most unrestrained manner on all 
topics of interest, but especially on 
those connected with his favourite 
science. He was always ready to give 
way to others, and never discovered 
the least impatience to speak; but 
when he did speak, the extent and 
accuracy of his knowledge, his per¬ 
fect candour, and his extraordinary 
talent for resolving a question into its 
elements, and for setting the most 
difficult subject in the clearest and 
most striking point of view, arrested 
the attention of every one, and made 
him the delight and idol of all who 
had the happiness to bear him. Mr 
Ricardo never entered into an argu¬ 
ment, whether in public or private, 
for the purpose of baffling an oppo¬ 
nent, or of gaining a victory : he 
could not conceive such a motive. 
His exclusive object was the disco¬ 
very of truth, lie was ever open to 
conviction ; and if he was satisfied 
that lie had either supported or ad¬ 
vanced an erroneous opinion, he was 
the first to atinowledgc his error, 
and to caution c[j;hers against it. 

Mr Ricardo yad not completed his 
fifty-sixth year. His constitution, 
though not robust,' was sound, and 
his health such as to promise a long 
life of usefulness. He was actively 
engaged, at the period when his mor¬ 
tal disease attacked him, in the most 
profound and elaborate investiga¬ 
tions ; and, wc believe, bad nemy 
completed an Essay on tlie proper 
cofkstitution of a National Bank. Jt 
is lamentable to think that the coun¬ 
try sliould have been so soon deprived 
of the services of such a man. To his 
friends his loss can never be repaired. . 
And a long, very long period will 
elapse, before an Economist of equal 
knowledge, integiity, and candour, 
again finds his way into the House 
of Commons. 
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DON JUAN. CANTOS IX. X. AND XL. 


Ecce iierum Crispimis! in other 
words, Lord Hyroii, with three addi¬ 
tional cantos of Don Juan at his back. 

Ilooly and fairly,” my good Lord; 
three cantos a-inonth are a jot too 
much, unless, indeed, the reader be 
appeased by an incidental notice, that 
they were written hejore the death of 
the late Lord Londonderry, who, as 
usual, comes in for his modicum of 
1 rish praise. Like another great wri¬ 
ter, his Lordship seems to think, that 
while the public are in the humour 
to dance, he is bound to piix;, even 
though the instrument he plays on 
will no longer discourse most elo- 
<|ucnt liiiisic.” How far such a re- 
solution may be prudent in itself, in¬ 
asmuch, at least, as his Lordship's 
reputation as a piper is concerned, is 
his affair, not ours ; but of one thing 
wc arc certain, anil that is, that, on 
the present occasion, like tlie angels 
in his own Vision of Judgment, he 
has been ^ugiug or ijpping wofully 
out of tune. These candos are, in fact, 
nothing but measured prose, replete 
with puns, stale jests, small wit, 
indecency, and irreligion,and exhibit¬ 
ing noDc at those redeeming bursts of 
true poetical inspiration for which 
their predecessors were remarkable. 
From beginning to end, wc could dis- 
cov4| BO trace of that lofty and fer¬ 
vid genius which produced Lambro’s 
tiong, and other passages of equal pith 
and moment ; but we could perceive 
many indications of labour and ef¬ 
fort, as well as of a s[>irit generally at 
war with the world and itself, and 
Apparently susceptible of delight only 
when it dwells on the follies, miser¬ 
ies, or crimes of mankind. To tliis 
last charge there are, indeed, some 
exceptions ; but they arc too few in 
number to render it necessary to mo¬ 
dify what we have stated. His Lord- 
ship plainly affects to become the 
moileru .fuveual; and he is certainly 
a keen, and sometimes a powerful 
satLrit>t; but he will never equal the 
terseness and vigour of the great ori¬ 
ginal, however much he may surpass 
it in grossness and obscenity. 

The story of these cantos is soon 
told, Juan is sent by Suvaroff with 


hU disiiatchesii annouuciim the fall 
of Ismail; and fre^looking 
and vigorous youth, is soon promoted 
to the rank of mao-nustre&a to the 
im|ierial harlot Catherine. This rri- 
tical and dangerous office he held as 
long as could he expected ; in hhoi t, 
till Catherine grew sated, or some of 
her regular paramours, joalous of a 
rival, found means to give him a do.<i<', 
which nearly cost him his life. Ik 
this as it may, however, Juan was 
taken ill, and the Empress, out of n- 
gard to ibe youth, sent him on a hc- 
cret mission to this country, wher<‘ 
he is just landed, and has barely 
time to blow out the brains of a high* 
wayinan, when the lust t’antocloHos. 

The first passage w'c shall extract, 
is that in which his Lordshij) u nders 
llie olive-branch to Mr .leffrey, and 
forsw'cars the hostility, originally ex¬ 
cited by the n view of the “ ifours 
of Idleness.” It is i(|uaUy honour¬ 
able to both parties: the end of all 
war is peace. 

Old cnomicp who have become new fViciniB 
SluHild so continue —-*101 u point 
honour; 

And 1 know' nothing which eould luuku 
amends 

For a return to Hatred : 1 would shun 
her 

Like garlirk, howsoever she extends 
Her hundred arms und legs, and fain 
outrun tier. 

Old flames, new wives, beeonir our hit. 
Icrt'.t Iocs— 

Converted i- *’s !,hould scorn to join with 
tho.se. 

I 

This were the m orsl de«crti|lt i.^r«nega- 
<locs, 

Even shuiHing Southey, that incarnate 
lie. 

Would staiiMd} join again the ‘‘ rcfonn.'i- 

Whom he forsook to fill llte l.iuaeiUe*" 
St) : 

And honest ineti from leeUiiid It* llurba* 
does. 

Whetliet in Caledon or luJ>, 

Shouki not verc round wiihi^u) bicatb, 
nor 8ei/.c 

Tripain, the momcni when yu ('■ 

please. 



Dm Juan. CanioM X*, and XJ. 


The lawyer and the crlt!c but behold 
The baeer eidci of tttarature and life. 

And nought remtiiia unseen, but much 
untold, 

By those who scour those doable vales 
of strifiB* 

While common men grow ignorantly old, 
The lawyer's brisf »like the omen's 
knilh, 

Dissecting the whcds inside of a question, 

And with it all the process of digmUon. 

A legal broom's a moral diimney-swa^wr, 
And that's the reason he himself's so 

dirty ; 

The endless soot bestows a tint £ir deeper 
Than can be hid by altering his shirt; 
he 

Retains the sable stains of the dark cree¬ 
per, 

At least some twenty-nine do out of 
thirty. 

In all their habitsnot so j/ou, I own; 

As Cssar wore his robe, you wear your 
gown. 

And all our little feuds, at least all mine^ 
Dear JedVey, once my most redoubted 
foe, 

(As far as rhyme and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things be¬ 
low) 

Are over : Here's a health to Auld 
Lang Syne I” 

I do not know you, and may never know 

Your face—but you have acted, on the 
w'hole, 

Most nobly, and I own it from my soul. 

The following is his Lordship’s 

opinion of his own country : 

1 have no great cause to love that apot 
of earth. 

Which holds what might fiave been the 
noblest nation; 

But though 1 owe it little but my birth, 

I feel a mixed regret and veneration 

For its decaying fame and former worth. 
Seven years (the usual term of trans¬ 
portation) 

Of absence, % one's old resentments 
level. 

When a man's country's going to the 
devil. 

Alas! could She but fully, truly know 
How her great name is now through¬ 
out abhorred; 

How eager all the earth is for the blow 
Which shall lay bare her bosom to the 
sword : 

How all the nations deem her their worst 
foe. 

That worse than U'orsi offoesy the once 
adored 


False friend, who held out fireedom to 
mankind, 

And now would chain them to the very 

mind;-.*. 

Would she be proud, or boost herself the 
hree, 

Who is but first of slaves P The na¬ 
tions are 

In prison,—but the jailor, what is he ? 

No less a victim to the bolt and bar. 

Is the poor privilege to turn the key 

Upon the captive, freedom ? He's as 
far 

From the enjoyment of the earth and air. 

Who watches o’er the chain, as they who 
w'ear. 

Don Juan now saw Albion’s earliest 
beauties, 

Thy cUifs, dear Dover ! harbour, and 
hotel; 

Thy custom-house, with all its delicate 
duties; 

Thy waiters running mucks at every 
bell; 

Tby packets, all whose passengers are 
booties 

To those who upon land or water 
dwell; 

And last, not least, to strangers unin- 
structedk 

Thy long, longVlls, whence nothing is 
d^ucte£ 

The next morceau we shall ex¬ 
tract is excellent of its kind. 

“ Where is the world,” cries Young, “ at 
eighty 9 Where 

The world in which a man was 
born ?” Alas! 

Where is the world of eight years past ? 
’ Tzea$ 

1 look for it—'tis gone, a Globe of 
Glass! 

Cracked, shivered, vanished, scarcely ga¬ 
zed on ere 

V 

A silent change dissolves the glittering 
moss. ^ 

Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, pa¬ 
triots, kings, 

And dandies, all arc gone on the wind's 
wings. 

Where is Napoleon the Grand ? God 
knows: 

Where little Costlcreagh ? The devil 
can tell t 

Where Grattan, Curran, Sheridan, all 
those 

Who bound the bar or senate in their 
spell ? 

Wlicre is the unb^lpy Queen, with all 
her. woes ? 

And where the Daughter, whom the 
Isles loved well F 
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Wtww those martyred Saints the 
Five per Cents ? 

And where—oh where the devil are the 
rents i 

Where's Brummal? Dished. Where's 
Long Pole Wellesley ? Diddkd. 

Where's Whitbread ? Romilly ? Where's 
George the Third ? 

Where is his wiU ? (That's not so soon 
unriddled ;) 

And where is Fum" the Fourth, our 
“ royal bird ?” 

(xune down, it seems, to Scotland, to be 
hildled 

Unto by Sawney's violin, we have 
heard: 

•' Caw me, caw thee”—for six months 
bath l)ccn hatching 

'J'iiis scene of royal itch and loyal scratch¬ 
ing. 

Wlicrc is Lord This ? And where my 
Lady Tlml ? 

Tiic Honourable Mistresses and Mis* 

ses ? 

Some laid asiiie, like an old Opera hat, 

Married, unmarried, and remarried: 
(this is 

An evolution oft {Ycrformed of late). 

Where are the Dublin shouts—and 
London hisses ? t 

Where are the Grenvilles(^ Turned, us 
usual. Where 

My friends the Whigs ? Exactly where 
they were. 

Where are the Lady Carolines and Fran* 
ceses ? 

Divorced or doing thereonent. Ye an¬ 
nals 

So brilliant, where the list of routs and 
dances is,— 

Thou Morning Post, sole record of the 
pannels 

Broken in carriages, and all the phan¬ 
tasies 

Of fashion,—say what streams now fill 

^ those channels ? 

Some die^ some fly, some languish on the 
continent, 

Because the times have hardly left them 
one tenant. 

Some who once set their caps at cautious 
Dukes, 

Have taken up at length with younger 
brothers: 

Some heiresses have bit at sharpers* 
hooks; 

Some maids have been made wives, 
some merely mothers; 

Others have lost their fresh and fairy 

* looks: 

In short, the list of alyRatlons bothers. 


•iS9 

There*s little strange In this, but soma- 
thing strange is . 

The unusual quickness of theae common 
changes. 

Talk not of seventy years as age t in 
•even 

1 have seen more changes, do^n fVom 
raonorchs to 

The humbleac Individual under heaveh, 

Than ni^t suflSce a moderate cen¬ 
tury through. 

1 knew that nought was lasting, but bow 
even 

Change grows too changeable, 
being new t 

Nought’s permanent among the hhtnaa 
race, 

Except the Whigs not getting Into place. 

I have seen Napoleon, who seemed quite 
a Jupiter, 

Shrink to a Saturn. I have seen a 
Duke 

(No matter which) turn politician stupi¬ 
der, 

If that cun well be, than his wooden 
look. 

But it is time that I should hoist my 
“ blue Peter," 

And sail for a new themeI have 
seen—and shook 

To see it—the King hissed, and then ca- 
rest; 

But don't ]>retcnd to settle which was 
best. 

I have seen the landholders without a 
rap— 

1 have seen Johanna Southcote—1 have 
seen 

The House of Commons turned to a tax- 
trap— 

1 have seen that sad adhir of the late 
Queen— 

I have seen crowns worn instead of a 
fool’s ca]v— 

1 have seen a Congress doing all that's 
mean— 

I have seen some nations like o’erloaded * 
asses 

Kick off their burthens—meaning the 
high classes. 

1 have seen small poets, and great pro- 
sers, and 

I nterminable —not rternat—speakers— 

1 have seen the Funds at war with house 
and land— 

I've seen the Country Gentlemen turn 
squeakers— 

I've seen the people ridden o’er like 
sand 

By slaves on horseliack.—I have seen 
malt liquors 


Don Jnan. Cantos X»f and 



Drm Jmin. Canion iX., X., and XL C^pt. 


Iteekinged fqr thin potationii*’ by Jolin 
^ Bull— 

I h|We Mcii John half detect himoelf a 
fool— 

.v 

Wehavc reserred for the lost place, 
the passage in vvhich the noble bard 
spealcs of his own p^uctions, and 
of his reputation in connection with 
that of Rome of bis contemporaries. 
The subject is too tender for us to 
venture an opinion upon it. One 
whole stanza, and part of another, 
appear to be omitted, oat of defer¬ 
ence, wc presume, tio the Cohatitu- 
UoDcl Asaoda^n, the fM-ohable ope¬ 
rations of which cannot be a matter 
of indidbrence to the PuWisher, Mr 
John Hunt. 

In twice five years the “ greatest living 
poet,” 

Like t() the champion in the fisty ring, 
Is railed on to support his claim, or show 
it, 

Although *tis an imaginary thing. 

Even I*-all>cit I’m sure 1 did not know it, 
Kor Sought of foolscap subjects to be 
king,— 

Was reckoned, a considerable time, 

The Grand Napoleon of the realms of 
rhyme. 

But Juan was my Moscow, and Faliero 
My Lcipsic, and my Mont Saint .lean 
seems Cain: 

“ La Belle Alliance” of dunces down at 
zcr<», 

Now that the Lion^s falfii, may rise 
again: 

But I will fall, at least, as fell my hero; 
Nor reign at all, or as a monarch reign; 


Or to sumo lonely isle of JaSors go. 

With turncoat Southey, for my turnkey 
Lowe. 

Sir Walter reigned before me; Moore ant) 
Campfa^ 

Before and after; but now grown mori' 
holy, 

The Muses upon Sion’s hill must ramble 

With poets almost clergymen, or 
wholly; 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

Then there’s my gentle Kuphues: \ilu\ 
they say, 

Sets up for being a sort of moral me; 

He’ll find it rather diffirult some day 

To turn nut Iwlh, or either, it may In- 

Some persons think that Ooleridgc bath 
the sway; 

And Wordsworth has sup|wrlers, tut¬ 
or three; 

And that deep>mouthi*il Birotiaii, S>t. 
vage Landnr,” 

Has taken for a swan rogue Southey'-^ 
gander. 

John Keats, who was killed off l)y oiu' 
critiqiw. 

Just as he nally promised something 
great,/ 

If not intclligiblo, without Greek 

Contrived to talk al>out the gods of 
late, 

Mucli as they might have supposed to 
speak. 

Poru- fellow 1 His was an untowArd fan^; 

*Tis strange the mind, that very fiery 
liariicle, 

Should let itself be snufTed out by an Ar¬ 
ticle. 
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:wOrksjpjiepaiiing for publication. 



LONDON. 

Capper'3 Topographical Dictionary of 
the United Kingdum, which has been de¬ 
layed in being put to press the non*coiTi- 
plclion uf tlic |)opu]utioii-returii8 for Ire¬ 
land, will now be reprinted with all thu 
r.fHK’d consistent with accuracy. It will 
iiu’Jude the htst |H)pulaLjoii-return8 of the 
liiree kingdoms, accom|)anied by every 
\(triety of authentic and useful informa¬ 
tion ivlativo to every dislrict, town, and 
I’i.iee having a niune, so as to justify the 
ei'iMt public demand for u new edition, 
it may expected to appear about Ja¬ 
nuary next, in large 8vo., ns before. 

'I’he <*ontiimalion of Mr Booth's exccU 
K'Ut Analytical Dictionary of thu English 
f | 2 ( ifi press, and the sevc- 

Ml jr.iris will be published Buccessivcly, 
at 'Omit inti'rvals. The printing of the 
Sveund Pari was necessarily delayed for 
tla: purpi'M' of (‘.'ilnilating the number of 
(opus tha' v/mdd be required. 

Ml li. V. Smith is preparing for pab- 
lication, a history of the English Hinge, 
from the Keformaiioii to thu present 
time ; containing a |Kirticular account of 
all the theatre'! that have liecn erected at 
dillurent periods in the *netro|x»Iis, and 
interspersed with various amusing anec¬ 
dotes, dec. • 

Hors Momenta Cravence, or the Craven 
Dialect exemplilied in Two Dialogues, 
between Farmer Giles and his neighbour 
Bridget, is nearly ready for pulilication ; 
to which is annexed u copious Glossary 
of the dialect of Craven, in the West 
Hiding. 

A. new edition is in preparation of 
Watkins’s Portable ('yclopivdia. This edi¬ 
tion will lie greatly enlarged, and will be 
ernlK>l]islK*<l u lth nearly 1000 engraved 
illustrations, so us to lender it a iwifcct 
lKH»k. Iff rclcreiicc on every subject of a 
•-ciciiltlic character. 

A second and very improved edition 
of Guzman d’Alfarachc, or the Spanish 
Uuguc, translated by J. H. Brady, Is ready 
for puliliciition. 

A (Titical Analysis of the Rev. R. 
Irving's Orations and Arguments, &c. ia 
preparing for publication, interspersed 
vith remarks on the composition of a 
Sermon, by Philoiious. 

Suggestions on Christian Education, 
Ac., accompariitv! by two biographical 
sketches, and a Memoir of Amos Green, 
of Bath and York, by his late widow, 
will soon appear. 

The Set^ond Part of French Classics, 
edit^ by T. Venton^linc, comprising 
Nwha PgittpiUits, pf Pfcnlaiu unth notes, 

'VOL. VTII 


and the life of the author, in two vol fe dW, 
will be published in a few days* 

The second edithm of Mr Giiodnin*t' j 
New System of Shoeing Horses is in 
prepontion, in Bvo*; containing many 
new and important additions, new 
plates, Ulustrativa of thu recent invention 
which ia the sul^ect of a patent, hir 
shoeing horses with cuht inalleuble uon, 
enulilirig the public to obtain sliuus cor- 
rcctly made of any form. 

Shiirtly will bu publlsbcd, the Young 
Naturalist, a t^ fur young by A. 

C- Mant, author of Sliun^or the Vflung 
Godmother,** &c. 

Lady Morgan is projiaralag a Life of 
Salvator Itosu, the poet of dusignurs. 

A new edition of Blaine’s Cotiine Pa¬ 
thology is nearly rcad\,nith an lidditioii 
of new mutter, paiticularly a philosojkhj- 
cal ciKpiiry into the origin of the dog, Ida 
individual varieties, and examination of 
the popular subject of brectllog unmidln; 
also a very copioub'account of rubies or 
madness. 

la September will IxipubHbhcd Letters 
to Alarianne, by WiUiain Coinixi, 
autlior of Or Syntax’s Tour in Search 
of the Picturesque,*’ Ac*, with n piofile 
portrait. 

Mr 1.. J. A. M'-Hcnry has nearly ie<i(l> 
for publication, a new edition of bis im¬ 
proved Sjiauish Grammar, designcil es- 
|ieaally fur seir-lnstrucliun. 

EDINBUIIGH. 

A New Edition (Iieing the third) (d 
Rome in the NiDetcenth Century, in Iliii'C 
volumes post Hvo. 

Part XIX. of the Rncycbipiediu Kdi- 
nensis. The regular publication of tins 
work will be resunud, and the work 
completed within the original limits. 

The Edinburgh Annual Uegistur for 
the year will Ik: publUh^ in til# 
course of Octol)er. 

Traditions ofEdlnburghylilng l^gAnda 
relative to the Ancient StikU the City, 
Manners, Customs, Ac. Ac. 

The History of the Children of Klnm. 
a tale of the Tower of Babel. The olu 
jeet of this little story is to lead the ju¬ 
venile mind to form sonic kUm of the 
natural origin and dcvclo]Knicnt of ItMf 
elementary juinciples of tHditic.!! eciK 
nomy* 

An Engraved Re|)rcscritauon of the 
Anatomy of the Human Kur. Itxhibit* 
ing, in one view', the external and inter¬ 
nal parts of that organ in situ; accoiu 
panted wkh a plate nf OutliiUN and R* 

Z Z 



? slftl- MiHdhtg Liit of New rubHeationn. C^ept. 


fThistrated with copious cxpla- 
ffMIlQAi. To which ore added, Remarks^ 
. OU frihtKlacini' the Pn>bc and Catheter 
the Etutachion Tube by the Nns- 
on the operation of puncturing; the 
•Membrana Tympattl; and a Syiiq>tical 
Table of the DnoaieB of the Ear, with 
theii^ lymptoms, cause, and treatment* 
By Imiiaa Buchanan, C.M., Licentiate 
of the University of Glasgow, Corres¬ 


ponding Member of the Phrenolugicui 
Society of Edinburgh, and Surgeon to 
the Hull Dispensaiy fur Diseases uf the 
Eye and Ear. 

Hallantync^s NovdlsCs Lihraty, Vti- 
lunjcs VI., Vll., aiKl VHI., royal Svo., 
cuntnining the No\cls of Richardson. 

Ill the Press, and speedily will lie pub¬ 
lished, the Transactions of the Medico 
Cbimrgical Society of Edinburgh, Vol. I 



MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON* 

ABBOBICULTUniS. 

No. t. tu VITJ. of Dendrologta Rritan- 
nica ; or Trees and Shrubs that will live 
ill the open Air of Britain throughout the 
Year. By P- W. Watson. Royal Svo. 
4e. 6d. each number, containing eight co¬ 
loured plates. 

niBLlOGJIAP'llY. 

.T* ond A. A!t!h*8 Catalogue of Miscel¬ 
laneous Books; containing a considerable 
numiier of useful, scarce, and curious 
works, and speciiiicns uf early printing. 
8vo. 2s* 

Hay's Catalogue of Greek and T.ntin 
Classics, in which will be found every 
Edition of importance that luis apjicarcd 
ill this Country and on tlie Continents. 
2s. 

BJOaHAPUT. 

Memoirs of William Stevens, Esq. 
Treasurer of Queen Anne's Bounty. By 
the Hon. Sir James Allan Park, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
'I'hird edition. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

Memoir of John Aikin, M.D. W'ith a 
Selection of his Miscellaneous Pieces, bio¬ 
graphical, Moral, and Critical. By Lucy 
Aikin; hue portrait. 2 vols. 8vo* £.1m4s. 
boards. 

Memoirs of the Marchioness De Bon- 
'>ehamps ou La Vendee; edited by the 
/Cdontess of Genlis. 12nio; 5s. 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and 
Purmegiano^ with Notices of their princi¬ 
pal Works. Small 8vo. 10s, Od. hoards. 

Memoirs of a young Greek Lady; or 
Madame Pauline Adelaide Alexandre 
Panam, versus the reigning Prince of 
Saxc-Cobourg. 12nio. 10s. 6d. boards. 

CLASSICS. 

Plauti Conia*dia! Superstites, 3 x^ols. 
]8ino. (Regent's Edition,) 16s. boards. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. By 
J(^n .JoiicR, L.L.D. 8vo. £.lulOs. 

DBAMA. 

Whole of the Dramatic Works of 


William Sliiiks)Kare ; complete iii nju 
pocket Volume ; lieingthe smnllesl, ihmi 
csl, and ehea])C5t Edition of Sliakspuo*' 
Dramas ever printed. E.Mia-lxMwi 
£.li.]s* 

EDUCATIOK. 

A Syntactical Knulish (irainmai, jn 
which the Rules of CoiTi}»osuion arc luicl- 
ly exemplified, &c. Ac., ad:i]«tcd to iln' 
use of Schools. By David Davidson. I!- 

An Epitome of Locke's Kssa) on tiu' 
Human Understanding, in Question ami 
Answer; for the use of those wlio intend 
tu enter on the Study uf Metaphysics. 
2s. 6d. 

Tales i>f Boys They Arc: with IVon- 

tispicce. 2s. hilf-bound. 

A Brief Trea.isc on the Use and Con¬ 
struction of a Case of Instruments for the 
Improvement and Benefit of Young Stu¬ 
dents. By G. Philips. ISmo. « 

ELECTBXCITY. 

Description of an Electrical Telegraph, 
and of some other Electrical Apparatus : 
with eight plates engraved by Lowiy. By 
Francis Ronalds. Svo. 6s. boards. 

FINE AllTS. 

The Scenery of the Rivers Tamar aiul 
Tavy, in forty-seven Subjtvts : exhibiting 
the most interesting vicw.s on their banki>, 
including a View ol the Breakwater at 
Plymouth, drawn and engraved hy Frul* 
C> Lewis. Imperial 4tu. £.2iilUs. 

No* 1* of the Bivers of England, ftom 
Drawings by J. M* W. 'J'urner, H.A., W . 
Collins, R.A. 3 and the late Thomas Girtm 
containing Shields, Ncwcastlc-un-Tyiu . 
and a View of Eton. Engraved in me/- 
zotinto on steel. Each number tu con¬ 
tain three plates, und to be pubtisheil 
quarterly* Royal 4t(>. 10s. 

The Works of Antonio Canuvo, in 
Sculpture and Modelling. Engraved in 
outline by Henry Moses, with descrip¬ 
tions from the Italian of the Countef'^ 
'Albrizzi: published in ports moBlWy- 
Imperial Hvo. 4s.— 4to. 6s. 

A Portrait of the Rev. Edyriurd Xrvm 
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A-M.f mInMser of the Caledooloo Church, 
Hatton GecdeiV ^ 

The Italian School Dfirign, being a 
I'iic-Similc of Original Drawing by the 
most eminent Taintere and Sculptors. By 
W. V. Ottley, Esq. 1 vdl. complete* with 
H4-plates, su|)isr-myal folio, ii*lSHl2s.» 
Colombier, 4M8iil8s. 

No. II. of Views in Provence, and on 
the Rhone, engraved l)y W- D. Cooke, as 
illustrative of an itinemry of the Rhone. 
By John A. M. Royal 4to« 

Ss. r»d- 

An Illustration of the Architecture and 
Srulpture of the Cathedral Church of 
Wuree^Nicr, 13 plates; and accompanied 
hy an historical and descriptive Account 
mI* tl»c F.ibric. 

ttKOLOr.Y. 

The Stratificution of Aluviol Deposits, 
,iiid the Cr^isUiili/ation of Calcareous Sta.^ 
UietiU'.-. ; ill ii letlei to .1. Mocculloch. 
M. I). By 11. U. Oswald. Is. (id. 

I'CU ed. 

MJ-DICIKK ANJ> SUBGEliy- 

NuinlKr II. of Anatomical und Phy* 
siologicat Commentaries. By licrb^ 
iVhiyo. 5s« 6d. 

Practical Kemarks on Fractures at the 
ppper part of the Thigh, Ac. Ac. By 
llmry Karl, F.lt.S. 8vo, Hs- 

The results of ExpeHence in the suc¬ 
cessful Treatment of E^lcpsy and other 
Nervous Disorders, pointing out a safe 
mnody for these complaints. By T. 1. 
Graham, M.D. Is. (id. 

Observations on the Nature and Treat* 
ment of the prevailing Disorders of the 
Stomach and Liver. By T. 1. Graham, 
M.O. of Curshalton. bs. boards. 

MISCELLAKIES. 

A Glossary, or Collection of Words, 
Phrases, Names, and Allusions to Cus¬ 
toms, Proverlw, Ac. which have been 
thouglit to require illustration in the works 
of Kiighsh Authors, particularly Shakes* 
l*eare and his Contcin]x>niries; ckiscly 
printed in double columns, to range with 
1'odd*3 edition of Johnson's Dictlonaiy. 
By Arch. Nares. X.3iil5s. boards. 

'I'he Trial of the Rev. Edward Irving* 
M .A., minister of the Caledonian Church, 
Ilattfin (harden; with five portraits by 
C’ruik.shank. 8v'o. 3s. 

The Wonders of Nsture and Art, oon- 
ttining an Account of the most rematic- 
ahle and curious Animals, and Miiiersl 
and Vegetable Productions, in the Worid; 
also the Manufactures, Buildings, and 
Wonderfhl Inventions of Man; compiled 
the works «f cstafalUbei} authority. 
Bev» W. iluttoni M* ilbno. 


XUVJF.LS, talks, anb IIntfiirfli|i[ 

Influence and Example; or thi 
cluse; a Talc. Foolscap Bvo. iib 

Popular Tales and Homancce of Bbg’ 
Northern Nations. 3 vols. posfc^B^^ 
AMitSiifid. 

Legends of Scotland t Second SeriW 
3 vols. 13mo. 168. fid. 

GoUstan, or the Flower Garden of Sadi, 
6va 10s. fid. 

Italian Stories, translated by Miss Hoi* 
fbrd. Foolscap Bvo. 5s. 

Precipitance, a Highland Talc. 3 voU. 
ISino. ISs. boards. 

What Shall Be, Shall Be. By Mil 
M eeke. 4 vols. ISnio. X.l»4Si 

POETRY. 

The Village Schoolmaster. A Poem 
By I^necUH Raymond. ISmo. li*. 

Poetical Memoirs; the Exile, a Tale. 
By James Bird. 8\o. (>h. fid. 

POLITICS AN1> POLITICAL ECONOKY. 

Remarks on the External Oonimerre 
*nnd P'xchanges of Bengal, with Apiwndlx 
of Accounts and EstimatCK. By G. A. 
Prinsop, Ksq. Svft. 58. (Id. boaKis. 

A Memoir of (Vntral India, including 
Malvva and adjoining Provinces, uUti the 
Ilutory und (squous llUiMirutinns of the 
past and present Condition of that (kiun- 
try ; with iin original Mtip, Tables of the 
Revenue and Population, a Geological 
Report, und comprehensive Index. Uv 
Major Cion. Sir John Maleohn, G.C.H. 
Ac. 2 voK H\o. XMi'lSs. lH>arrlH. 

Report of the Debates in (he Houhc of 
Lords on the Motion of the Marqun« 
Lansdowne, That a Bill for granting 
relief to his Majesty's Subjects not living 
Members of the Church of England, In 
relation to the Solcmni/ntion of MatrU 
mony, be read a .second time. Svo. Is. 

TiiEOT ocr. 

A ^Dissertation on the Fall of Man; In 
whicn the literal sense of the Mosaic As* 
count of that Event is asherted and vhi* 
dicated. By the Rev. <ii>orgo HoUfiPi 
M.A. 8 VO. Ids. fid. jt . 

Bishop Marsh's TheaA0|fieal LefltttHak 
Part VI1. (on the AuthotS|)r of the Old 
TcbtainenL) Hvo. 34. 

Five Lectures on Uie Gospel of fit* 
John, as liearing Testimony to the Di¬ 
vinity of our Saviour; delivcrcil on the 
Kridayb during Lent, lH2.k By C. J. 
Bloomfield, D.D. Rector of St BoUfiph^S, 
Bishopsgatc, and Archdeacon of Cdchsir^ 
ter. Second edition. 13ino. ts. 

Scripture Names of Pcruuis and Plarea 
familiarly explained; intcndt^l as aCom- 
panhm to the Reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tmcB, for the Poe ^ Young fttfsons. 
ISkno. la. 
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CScpt. 


Hall'a Sacred Aphorisms, se- 
and arranti^ with the Texts of 
^ to which they refer. By Kich- 
, , BAideneU Extotty Rector of Atheling- 
Bullblk. l2mo. Ss. €d. 
iWxhial InstrucUpnt or Sermons deli* 
jSwJred tom the Pulpit* at different times, 

of Thir^ Years. By the 
Bean* M.A« one of the Li- 
braruutu^ of the ^tish Museum* and 
Asaistaitt Minister of Welbeck-chapel, St. 
Mary-le-Bone. The second edition. 8vo. 
lOs. 6cL 


and Demesneihr IdSB* Including a last 
of its I'aintingaaod Curiosittee. By J t>h ti 
Ratter, Svo. ‘WiHh a highly-finisliod Plate 
and Vignette. 4s. sewed. 

Remarks on the Country extending 
from Cai)c Palmas to the River Congo, 
By Capt. J. Adams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND THAVEtS. 

Journal of Ten Months' Residence in 
New Zealand. By R. A. Cruise, Ebip 
8vo. 9s» boards. 


Devotional Exercises* extrocted Brom 
Bishop Patrick's Christian Sacrifice; ad* 
apted to the present time* and to gene* 
ral USD. By Latitia Matilda HaAvkins. 
12010 . 3s. 

The Psalms of David* translated into 
divers and sundry kinds of verse, more 
* rare and excellent fur the method and va¬ 
rieties than ever yet has been done in Kng* 
lish* begun by tlic noble and learned Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knt.* and finished by the 
Countess of Pembroke, his sister. Now 
first printed from a copy of the original 
MS. Transcribed hy John Davie-?, of 
'Hereford* in the Reign of James the First* 
with two Portraits. 12iTm. 12s. boards. 

The Reflector, or Christian Advocate ; 
in which the united eflurts of modern in¬ 
fidels and Soeinians are delected and ex¬ 
posed* illustrated by numerous examples: 
being the substance of thoBuO>y 1 -ccturcs, 
delivered on appointment of the Eord 
Bishop of London. By the Rev. S, Pig- 
gott* A.M. of Su Edmund's Hall, Oxford. 

8VO. lOs. fid. 

Part T. of Scientla Biblicn. Being n 
.copious collection of Parallel Passages, 
printed in words at length, for the illustra¬ 
tion of the Neiv Testament. 3s. 

Letters on the State of Christianitv in 

w 

India; in which the Conversion of the 
Hindoos is considered as Impracticable. 
By the A1>l>e J. A. Dubois* missionary in 
Mysore. Small 8vo. Ts. boards. 

TOPOORAPUV- 

oA Panoramic View of the City of Edin* 
and Surrounding Country, compre¬ 
hending tlte vortcii and picturesque sce- 
^ nery, iis seen tom the top of the Gallon- 
' hill, from an actual drawing on the spot 
by Mr Tytler* will appear in a few days* 
beautifully printed in clvitk by Simonenu, 
and handsomely coloured on imix'rial 
'drawing-pat)cr.—^ze, ninety inches long 
liy twenty-one inches broad. 

A Guide to the GianPa Ciuiscway* and 
North-Kast Coast of the Co^y of An¬ 
trim, with a Map and Engravings alter 
drawings by G* Petrie. By the Rev. G. 
N* Wright. Royal 18mo. liph^lmvds. 
n^riptiva Guide to FonUdU^l^y 


EDINBURGH. 

Novels and Talcs of tho Auilxu ni 
Wttveriey* J\finiatHre EdUiouj 12 \m1s. 
18mo., elcgiinUy printed by M.iManu ?i.. 
With Vignette Tille*? and inn Illu tii' 
tions from Dr.iwing-? by C. II. L'^ii 
A.R.A. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register i(,i 
the year 1H21. Vol. XIV. Part'- I. anti 
II., in one thick. clom'ly-|innted v«p- 
lume. tioards. 

Specimens of British Poetry, rliiellv 
selected from Authors of High Ci'lcbniy, 
and interspersed W'itli Original Writings. 
By Elizulicth Scott. 8vo. 10s. hoards. 

A PtHJin on His I\Tajesty*s Visit to 
Scotland, descriptive of the Splendiil and 
most gratifying Vcencs witnessed on tliat 
occasion. 8vn. ^s. fid. 

l*eisure Hou^; being a CoUoction of 
Narrative and Didactic Pieces, on Sub¬ 
jects connected with the Evidences* Doc¬ 
trines, and Practical Influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, originally published as separate 
tracts, during the years 1830 and 1821. 
ISnio. is. 

A roiTiparison of Established and Dis¬ 
senting Ciuirclics. H) a Dissenter. 8vo. 
3s. (id. sewed. 

Montrose, or the Children of the iMist, 
n Musical Draina. By J* i'oeock, l*'.sq. 
Second Edition, with Vignette and Por¬ 
trait. IHino. Is. 

Picturesque View; of Kdiiilnngh, en¬ 
graved hy W. II. to in 

by Henry Ewlvmk Es(|. No. ill. i*rint‘. 
4ao« 5s. Proofs on India iiapcr, P)-'. tuU 

The Edinburgli Pliilosoplm .d J.mh- 
nal, conductwl by Dr Brewster an<l Pro. 
lessor Jameson. No. Will, wiili Imi 

gravings. is, fid. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. LXXVI1. 4s. 

A Treatise on Practiciil Aritlnnetic, 
oontaining Arithmetical 'I'ahles, with uU 
Rules In Common Arithii;i(:uc; also 
a lull set of Useful Questions t<i each 
Rule—Vulgar and Decimal 
Extractions of the Square 
—^Ckux^cimMs* or cma MuU^ll^atm^ 
and a vai^ty of practida 
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Mensuration and f^quArin^-. nimonsiuns; 
nlso f'ontaintng a amid Concise Sys¬ 

tem of Book-Keeping Single Kntry, 
AN Inch will be found convenient for the 
live of Schools. To which is added, mi 
Ap[HMi(lix, coutiuniog ft form of Bills, 
rrc)niiss(»ry Notes, itcreipis, &r* By 
John UolKrtsiui, Teacher of Writing and 
Arithtitetic, Kdinlinrgh* Is. (id. bound. 

Voung Header’s Guide and Pronoun¬ 


cing S|iclliiig-B(x>k, In- the same 
halfbcmnrK lUd. 

The ChiklN (iuide, Part Plwt^ ^ 
same author; 9d. or K per dn«n^^ 

A Picture of Stnuhearn, in PerihsI 
or a Topographical Ui'M-ription of 
Soencry, AntUjalties, Ac, chiefly from 
Crieff to Lochuarnhead, iinurs|iertHl^‘%i^ 
Anecdotes. By John Brown, iTeacher, 
St Fillans. 2 b , 6d. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUnOPK. 

ScAiiv.—The V'u'iicli arms in this 
coiiriiiN li.i*. c made some progress since 
MM Iasi puhlication. Corunna has sub- 
nnticd to the .Madrid Ihgency, and Ge- 
iK'.il Itall.isloio. has al.su dewrted the 
(uiisiiiiitioii il cause. Ciuliz still holds 
out, hut 1 . MOW clo.sely pre.s.scd. With 
a Mciv to putting a .■sjK^Mier end to the 
roiitc.st, tlie Duke of AiigDuleme remo- 
ve<l JVoiii Madrid to the neighbourhood 
ol Cadi/., where he .irrivcd on the IGth 
of August, and imiiK’diately disjiatehed 
one of his Aides-do-Can^f>, u itli a letter 
to King Eerdinaad, in which he declu- 
rcfl that this was the l^st time that his 
Uoyal Highness would summon the per¬ 
sons who held his Majesty in captivity 
to deliver him up; but tiuit if this sum¬ 
mons was complied with, his Uoyal High¬ 
ness promised, in the name of the- King 
of Frunre, that his Majesty would, in 
the lirst place, engage Kerditiand VIL, 
u)Kin his Uhe^utkm, to ilcrhire a general 
amnesty, without liimtution or excep¬ 
tion, lo .ill hU siihjects: secondly, that 
liM iMajcstv, Louis XVIII. would en- 
g-igc l‘‘erdiiiand VII. to convoke the An¬ 
cient Gui les of the kingdom, in order to 
e.stahlish, in coocurrcnce with them, such 
c-'cheme of Government us the circum- 
' lanci". of Ins sulijccts and the light of 
lit ' .i';e demanded. That these oilbrs 
nii/hi comtnaiul confidence, his Royal 
(li;;liae>s added, that he and hU army 
nooirl lie a guarantee for their fulfllmcnt. 
The I'ruice left the King of Spain’s coun¬ 
sellors five da)s to deckle on their ac¬ 
ceptance or rejeciion of theac offers; but 
licfiire their expiration, he reonved a let¬ 
ter, written by Ferdinand hknadf, sta¬ 
ting in substance; 1. That he has ne¬ 

ver Ceased to enjoy personal liberty, uii^ 
the peHlWt iBlf the entrance of the French 
troS^ Spain. ?. That the blood 
nAlch has been .<thed iu thk ur^ust war 

l^ooU upon the head of Loulf XVIII. 


and all Frenchmen. 3. That they are re- 
8l>onsible licfore God for all the evils thuL 
may happen cither to Ferdinand or Uin 
fauiily, 4. That the King relies, coidi- 
deiitly, upon the inlervcnlion of Kng- 
land.” Inconsequence of tins, prepara¬ 
tions were made to put the question on 
a trial of arms against Cudii^ and at the 
date of thr last accounts, llic 31s( Au« 
gu.st, tlu! FrciH'h trou|)s had attacked and 
curried by assault one of the forts situa¬ 
ted on the I’eotnsula of luml called (ho 
Trocadero. I’he aelion apjH'urs to have 
been brief, hut Nangunuiry- l*he Spa¬ 
niards lost ahout .'ilH) killed and wouiuU 
ed, with 1,900 prisoners, and 50 pieces 
of cannon, liy which the place was de¬ 
fended. 'i'iie Sjumi.sh cauoonicrs, it is 
said, were so determined, that many ol 
them were liuyonetted at their guns— 
The French have publi.xhed no ucrount 
of their loss; but it (oukl not he incon¬ 
siderable, as they tell us that a great pait 
of their troops sw'mn aeroi.s the fosse Ui 
the attack, cxiKiscd to the fire of several 
miLsked batteries. 

In the Ollier parts of Spurn, no event 
of much imiKirtnnce h.is tal cn placv.-.^ 
We have accounts of skiriiii’.he->; of sor¬ 
ties from llie licsieged pl.ees ; of coriw 
being disper-icd, Ac.; but thno i,-. n(>vta«>^ 
suit; and ihc^LMletails, whieh have bfMl' 
constantly r(‘|>eatwl ever since tins Ffrfltclt 
entertul Si)am, have now lost all iiile- 
rosl. 

The French |>aper.s nintain a <ieciec 
issued in the name of Ferdinand, on 
the llUh of August, declaring the H|mi- 
iilsh grandees who hod signed an act of 
adherence to the Huke d'Angouletne, 
traitors to tlicir country, and iut\xttAnilf 
upon them all the penalties belonging to 
that character; depriving them of their 
titles, rank, and- Incomes; ordaining, 
however, that those fienalticH ahall not 
descend totiHdr heirs. It would appear 
fromtius decree, that the LVntca stift 
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same imbeudiisg tone U9 ever, 
t|)ere, is no great probability, 
oCivWiy cumpravnise betw^n 
and ^Xench. The Madrid He. 
ynicy, on the dthcr hand, ia just at the 
f^pposite extreme* They are equally vio- 
jW^nat the adherents of the Cortes, 
f^^fNppeaxa, had filled the priaona of 
with that prosoibed party..-. 
Th»w|j{|MilK>nerB are now set at liberty by 
the Di»e d*Angr>uleme, whose late de¬ 
em was levelled against the civil autho* 
rity of the Hcgcncy. It appears to he 
true, that between this b^y and the 
French there j^rcvails fully as invete* 
rale a hostility us between them and the 


Cortes*, 

FoHTlTOAb.—The private letters re. 
ecived from Portugal strengthen the be- 
^ lief that the present state of things there 
is far from resting on a stable basis. The 
{KiFty in iM>wer become more violent every 
day; and the prisons arc filled, or rather 
overfiowing, with their victims. The 
chief of the judicial power at Oporto has 
been thrown into prison like a common 
felon. The Minister of Justice is super¬ 
seded in his office by every underling who 
has fears to be quieted, or vengeance to 
be appeased, and whose will is a Uiw un. 


der which the innucent or res|^tablc 
members of society may be iin]>rib(>ned. 
The Cabinet is torn by <qq^)sitc views 
and interests. Pulniella ik for Kngland, 
while Pnmplona and his party represent 
the French interest. A ihangc in that 
► quarter, therefore, is to all appearance un- 
avoiduhlc and immediate. The committee 
for framing a constitution are, it is smd, 
at utter variance as to the principles on 
which it is to rest. Stockier, and four 
others, arc for making the people the only 
source of power. A second party patron¬ 
ises divine right; so the constitution is 
stUl t» nubibui\ and 86 must remain, un¬ 
til these extremes can be approximated. 
The movers of the late counter-revolution, 
it seems, luivc been presented with medals, 
^‘Which the ^xfople of 1 Jsbon turn into ojicn 
li^Scule. 

Turkey akd Russia.—O ne of the 


French papers contains a note from the 
Hubsian Minister to the Hois Effendi, in 
which the pacific dispositions of the Em¬ 
peror of Russia are strongly insisted on. 
The evacuation of Moldavia and Walla- 
clua by the 1'urkish troops is the ixnnt 


most strongly insisted on by Uussin, and 


seems to have Ixjcn the chief obstacle to 
the rostorution <)f ffiexidship between the 
iwojHiwerfi. Ord^rtf'liave tiow been ac¬ 
cordingly given for thh evacuation of these 
two {irovinces. Thert are, bewever, some 
otht^c difficulties which Ruiltditr expects 
with^pfitience to bedone dvrny, jj^vi- 


ous to the re.iMtabUshiiieat of the Russian 
embassy at CmlfftanUnopIe. 

lTi 0 ^Y»-~-U^a^/UlgraiioH of 8U Paul's 
Rome, July 17.—Knowing 
your attachment to Italy in general, and 
more particularly your predilection for 
Rome, I am persuaded that you will share 
the general consternation and regret of 
this city. The august, the magnificent 
temple of St* Paul is no more. The short 
siiacc of one night sufficed to di^f^troy that 
which cost 80 many years t(t erect. I will 
give you the account of how it took place. 
In the night of the 16th to the Ifith, some 
workmen having been employed in mend¬ 
ing some pipes and gutters to carry i!u; 
water oif the roof of the churcli, had, 
either by imprudence or forgcifuloi^'.. 
left a little chulling-disli with a hght on 
the ceiling, which ib, an yuj may n 'ocni- 
ber, entirely of wood; jt not Kno'an 
whether some sivarks foil, or wlu-tlicr ilu- 
mere heat of this (ire ccmiiiiuuic.ilcd a 
lUmc to the wood already !<hi i.ouibust'- 
blc from age. Aliout four in the nuirii- 
ing, a tr.ivcller hap]K'nUig to {la.s.. by on 
horseback saw the (i.nnes pouring out m 
volumes from this magnificent edifice. 
He immediately, by dint of shouts and 
knocking at doors, a\Mike the neighlKnirs, 
and ran afterwards through Ihe town cull¬ 
ing out for firemen and the necessary tis- 
sistance to extin wish the fire; but in spite 
of every exertion', nothing could save this 
noble building, the ilames having been 
too long at work, and the distance being 
too great to allow of any aid arriving in 
time to save this monument, so interest, 
ing to our religion and so valuable for its 
contents. 

The beautiful cedars of Lebanon are 
consumed ; u vast quantity of pillars lie 
strewed about, and some are even cal¬ 
cined by the heal of the flames; in short, 
nothing remains but the ruins of this 
once superb edifice. The firemen, it is 
said, performed )>rodigics of \alour, and 
several threw themselves inti» the middle^ 
of the flames, to cut off or pull down frag¬ 
ments of the burning pile—they did every 
thing, in fact, that men could do to sjm' 
it, but in vain.** 


AS I A. 

JVftc South Wales ,— rri\.ifi' udvire.s 
from this settlement, of the 2(>ih of Feb¬ 
ruary, supply some inicresimg f.icti, re¬ 
garding the improved administration and 
pnttpel^ ofihe colony. Under the vigi¬ 
lant and active government of 8ir Thomas 
Brhb<llt4^ the finances of thc^ colony are 
jn a most pros]X!rous state, ahd'fthm the 


plans already adopted, and tmo in lOon 
teiriploRoo hy him, a yeariy faviog 
less than lf.100,000 waft 
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Tho premlama on Treasury bilU, 


v!ii< h tormerly hod nevi^ Oicoedcd par, 
by the system which tho Governor had 
intnKluced, alone produced a saving to 
tlu* C'rowii of jC. 48,000» Moneys which 
v%a-> previously at a low ebb, being now 
ho materially cnhanml in value, the 
priivh of labour and of all the necessaries 
oflircM'ere cx(M!riciicmg a proportionate 
itslui tion. liy the judicious measures of 
tlie <»overni>r, also, crime had wonderfully 
ditiuiiUlieib . 111(1 the mor.il amendment (»f 
the convicts as rupidlv gaining ground* 
*rhe labours of tho convicts bad lieen 
turned to excellent amuiiit, IiydisiterHiiig 
them to clear thecountT v in small gangs ; 
and It vvas ralcuUltcd, tiint, from their og* 
I'ic/jie exertions, they would clear at the 
I III lit titlOO acre.s niinuallv- As this 
\»ould 90,00(1 luisii«>ls of wheat, a 

jKM'ii.J vMiuld 111 s}u‘cdil> put to the im- 
I . It limn iif III It aiiiclc, which, in former 
Ml’, li.iil iluciu.iU'd iK'tvvecn 22,000 and 
(iO,(KiO luc'hel. per annum. The great 
object of tin (.ioveinor in tins, and in 


many other improvements intiYKlttci^Mp 
him, was to render the settlenicnt InM* 

pendent of external a?Htstmice; and AtMIE 

the various arrangementa ennyiiig Mlfr 
eftfect, or in prt»grc8s of adoption, tlW 
most xmfxjrtiint results were anticipated* 

This colony,” say the udv in**, *• will be 
a splendid appendage of (ireal 
and will ultimately have dominion ovrt 
the numerous islands in the riirtHc, 1 he 
inhabitants of which are rujddlr oititmi* 
dng Christianity, and ndvnm ing n\ thin 
civilization whicli follows m iti. blesM'd 
train* Indeed the progress in Moim inea* 
sure, savours more of u iiuiudL thuti of 
human agency* 

Devoid as Sir Thoni.ts Hrishniic i> 
well known to Iks o> the interests 
science, he has not ncgkitvd thcop|>oi. 
tunity which his peculiar ^iluatUm hus 
afVordcd him, having already forvvard(d 
much valuable information lo the Iloyal 
Societies of iKindoti and Kditituirgh, and 
the National Institute of l*'iatus\ of all 
of which he is a distinguished nuMiiber. 


rKOCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of Louds. — Juhf\ Thedis- 

cussionou the pro|XMcdncw’ arrangemeuls 
i)f the Appellate Jurisdiction was con* 
tinued. Lord Culcheste^ thought that it 
would be unfair to deprive itic jieoplc of 
Scotland of the advantage of on appeal in 
every case, and suggested that, by the 
appointment of an eflicicnt Master of the 
Hulls, or a commission for the great seal, 
the Lord Chaticellor might be enabled to 
devote a greater share of his attention to 
ap|>eal.s. Lord lledesdalc attributed the 
great number of a])]icals generally to an 
increase of wealth, and consequent litiga¬ 
tion ; aiul the multitude of Scots’ ap|)eals 
to the defective and anomalous character 
of the Jaw of Scotland- Me proposed to 
transfer all suits raised U|Kin Local Act.s 
^jf JPaili.mient, to the Kxchequer. The 
Lord (duuicellor denied that any man 
could undergo the intellectual labour of 
liL-arnig Scots* appeals five days in the 
week. For himself he w'ould say, that 
the occuimtioii wdiich those appeals gave 
to his mind, out of Court, was incompa- 
r.’bly more laiairious than that which he 
underwent in Itearing them : and he con* 
fesjicd that he should not beabteto attend 
to his business in the Court of Chancery, 
under the weight of three day*’ appeals, 
were not the business of his owp Court 
easy and familiar to him* Lord £l]eii« 
huconghioibjected to the new mqpsure, and 
fl^w^ted tn several technical difficulties 
it was opposeA Th* Earl of 


Hosslyn vindicated tliu law of StHUlond 
flrom the attack nuulc u]H)ii it by Lord 
Uedesdale. After a few w'ords frivni the 
fcorl of LiverptHil, the two first resolution** 
were put mid agreed to uimnimour’l) ; 
but a division took place on the third, 
when the numbers weru—Contenis, 27 — 
Non-contents, li. 

July 4.-_Thc beer bill w<tH read a third 
tunc and passed last night iii the flousi* 
of Lords, after an inconsidcrabU’ op}M>tk(* 
tion from Lord EllcnlHirough. The Lord 
Chancellor declared Ids resolution to op- 
pose the measure in progress for the n^lief 
of English Catholics, vnriitetpaliy, as ho 
stated, on account of the Utc in riod of the 
Session nt which they were luiroduccd* 

July 7.—The Scots Tiaii-*ftT of Scat* 
rity BUI vv'us, after a short discussion, ra»^> 
jected v\ ithuut a division* ** 

The lri!>h liisurrection Act was t*oin* 
mitlecl by a majority of SO to A The 
live dissentient peers were the Vlukc of 
Leinster, KarU Piuwitliam and Uaraley, 
Lord Holland, and Lord Klleuborougli, 
each of whom .spoke shortly against the 
measurc. Lord Calthor|ie, in defending 
the pmposed act, attributed nil the cala¬ 
mities of Ireland to the dark bigotry of the 
Roman Catlvolic veligion in tlwti kingdom. 

J^Jy 8. —•The Irilh Tithe Uili wa^ 
read a second timew Xord Liverp(x)i mov- 
ed the second reading, in a s|>cech of some 
length, in which he argued that tithes 
forQi^ thetnoet suitable and Ivastfncon- 
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« |0nt provisiorf Cur the Ifetional Clmrchi 
’tpnfuswci, thut, fniin fctic unnaiurui 
A^iWKttiun of inopurty in Ireland, wliich 
^tosnged the^^ujounon r^latioim of society, 
ftseb collec^n iklthut kingdom inigltt bo 
pr^uctivc of embarrasginenu The Mar¬ 
quis Lunsdownc objected to some of the 
pcoviiM the new BUI: he more par- 
ticulil^ fK^plalned of tlie re-impoeitioD 
of the Ijtihtt of agistment. The Karl of 
Carnarvon thought the measure quite in¬ 
adequate to iu )]rufevseii purpose. The 
Earl of Hurrowby and the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor defended the Bill. The latter de- 
cluK’d that all liih ubjcclions to it had been 
removed by the tmiiNsion of the comiml- 
Miry clause ; and took occasion to contra¬ 
dict tbe'comnion assertion, that tithes 
are a tax.” Tluy are no more a lax, he 
said, than rent; the clergyman ur iinpro. 
priutor having us clc.ir u pro|H!rty in tlie 
tenth of the produce us the tenant hud in 
the otlkcr lujie pni ts. 

Juiy £>m—T lie Marquis of Lansdowne 
movetl the second reading of the English 
Catholics Relief Bill. Lord lledcsdalc op- 
|KWed the mcafiurc. He deplored, as a 
tf^il calamity, the'cxtcnsioii of the eloc- 
franchise to the irMi Catliolics in 
1703, Olid warned the Mon-.e against imi¬ 
tating so dangerous and Tiuschicvous an 
error. The Bishop of Norwich flefended 
the projMiscd bill: cxulH'ti in the culigUt- 
eiied character of the age, and compared 
the opposition of the present day to Ca¬ 
tholic Emancipuliun to the resistance of¬ 
fered by the Fagan Frie«th*x>d to the in¬ 
troduction of Christianity. The Bishop 
of St. Davids op|)osod the Bill, as cx- 
tenditig imwer and iirivilegcs to persons 
who paid to the Britiah Crown an im¬ 
perfect and divided aUegionce. I'he Lord 
Chanoellur declared that he would oj)- 
pose the Dill uixin princqde at any time; 

in the present cose he also objectea to 
it on account t»f the late period of the 
Session at uliich it was introduced. His 
Lordship said, Unit he would take that 
UpiHirtuiiiiy of correcting a great error 
which pro\ailed to some extent, namely, 
that the Clergy alone objected to confer¬ 
ring power uixin ('uUiolics; he knew the 
contrary to be the fact, uiid that a jea¬ 
lousy of the Roman Catholic Religion was 
now as strong, and as generally diifased, 
as ever it had been at any {leriod of our 
iuHtory. luord Horrowby defended the 
Hill, lie observed, that the mistake of the 
Irish Legislature in 1793, consisted in not 
fixing a higher rate of qtudidcation than 
4()s. The English l^hoUce, he rnsJo- 
tained, %verc os loyi^ and as worthy of 
confidence, as any cIm of the King's sub¬ 
jects. The Karl of Liverpool dcclarc^d 
himsdf friendly to the placing the Kng- 


lish Catholics upon the same fboting la. 
the Irinh, with Lord Har- 

rowbymtldi^AlillMd a mistake hod 
been eommittad by the Irish Legisl.itun 
in not nddng the fteeholder's quahluu- 
tiuns* The Marquis of Lansdonne re¬ 
plied, and the Houbc divided, n hen tlic 
iiumbers were—Contents, 43»Pruxies, 
30—73—iNon*Contcnts, 41—Proxies, 39 
—80—Majority against the Bill, 7. Tlic 
Irish Tithe Bill was theiicoinmittcil. Loid 
Clifden, Lord King, and l.oid Uollund, 
M'armly urged the expediency ol icbtoring 
the compulsory cUuse, which bad been 
rejected in the other House. The Earl (4 
Liver])(M>l preferred trying the In^v as i 
means of voluntary .irrangemcm in (Ik* 
first place, and uplied to laurel MuiKiinh 
who had (Uuud the right of iiiljt .mil 
denounced the In h lx .i I nn 

whose wcie the tnlits, il ilux ('lU im.i 
belong to Ihediiiuh ? and pioMumtid .i 
higli panegyric upon tht Jii h ( Ui 
who, be s.ud, Itad aiw.iys Ikhi lonnd 
inure Jtjuent in theLXiulion of nilus Ib.in 
the lay.inipiupriatoi. On «i divi^inn^ ihi 
motion to ic^tore the compulsuiy tUuvt* 
wns rcjcttcd by a majority of 31 to 11. 

July 11.—The Scotch Juries Bill wa<^^ 
Oil the motion of laird MehiUe, iijitud 
by a inajtiiity of 20 to 9. 

July 14.—Tnc Irish Tithes roin|M)- 
sition Bill w.w jcomimtted. The Mar- 
qul^ of lionsdowiie protiosed the omission 
of the clause liy which ugistmentti, or 
grazing lands, which were exonerated of 
the |>jynient of tithes by an atrocious 
vote of the Irish Commons in 1793, ore 
again bulijecied to the payment of their 
share of the expenses of the Church es¬ 
tablishment. The Karl of Liverpool de¬ 
fended the clause, and showed, by a re¬ 
ference to the Composition Bill, that the 
titlie of agi.^tment could not go to in¬ 
crease tlie income of the clergy, but to 
alleviate the burthens of the nsighlniui- 
ing tillage lands, whi<h being m tJu* 
hands of a much poorer class of proprie¬ 
tors than the holdei*’ of grn/iiiu lamb,' 
are much less able to pay titlas. 'J'Jk 
K arls of Blesbington and Bdmuic oppo¬ 
sed the clause, whicli MJii sup|K)rLid by 
l.ord Maryborough and the Bishojf ul 
Downe. Tlie rcfKirl was leccividovitfi. 
out a divisimi, and the Hill otdered foi u 
Uiird reading to-morrow. 

The ]£ftri of Liver|H'ol next movid the 
Irish Chuft^ Rates Bill, l^ad HolUnd 
opposed the ground that it went 
to confirm Aft musion ftf Catholics 
ftmn vftU|g4i Vftstricti fur ^ repairs of 
chorcheft* Lord Clifden and Lqxd Darn- 
Icy also of^^ed the measure, wbtth WAi 

ssittr* 
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Juiff 18.«**Tb« Irish Tithes Compossi- 
tkin nm, the DistliMiy the East. 
India Trade Bill, Bie Gttier^ Tumiiike 
Bill, and the Scots Cdmftkisnry Court 
Bill, were read each «< third ttoe, and 
jiitescd. 

July l(>.oA short discttssion took 
place on the Spitalfielda Act Repeal Bill, 
with respect to the policy of which Mi¬ 
nisters appear to be divided. Lord Bex¬ 
ley and the Earl of Liverpool supported 
the measure, which was opposed by the 
Earl of Harrowby. The further consi¬ 
deration of this subject was adjourned. 

July I7i—Lord Bexley moved, as an 
amendment to the Spitatflelds Act He¬ 
lical or Regulation Bill, that the Magis¬ 
trates should retain the [mwex of fixing 
the rate of journeymen's wages in all 
those districts in which, by the existing 
law, such u power is confided to them ; 
?>«t that master manufacturers should 
not l>c restricted to the employment of 
tlu'ir capital within those districts, hut 
lit* left at liberty to employ their copital 
where and when they should be pleased 
to employ it The amendment tvas 
highly approved of by Lords Ellenl)o- 
rongh and Calthorfw, and the Earl of 
ifarrowbj-, and the Bill waa read a third 
time, and passed. • 

July 1ft—Lord Colchester moved fi>r 
a return of the number ,of Catholic cha- 
1m;1s in Ireland ; the number of colleges, 
and collegiate establishments, for the edu¬ 
cation of youth in the Roman Catholic 
religion; aitd the number of monastic, 
or other Catholic houses, in that king¬ 
dom. He explained, that he applied for 
the information which the returns would 
.nfirord, in contemplation of a bill, which it 
was understood it was intended to sub¬ 
mit to Farliaincnt, in the course of next 
session, to enable Roman Catholic estab¬ 
lishments to receive endouTnentsoflands, 
&c. The Earl of Rosslyn opposed the 
motioil; he said that it would be time 
arnough to look for those returns, when 
th^ motion, to elucidate which they were 
designed, should come before the House: 
and that, until then, the agitation of the 
subject most l>e productive of evB. Lord 
Colchester suK|>cnded his modem Until 
next session. 


proposed amendment gava occasion 
debate of some length. In thecoiM #* ; 
which Mr Bright, Mr T. Moora, hdtf' ' 
some others, submitted, tbit, as a 
sure of equal jiutice, it would he iieces« 
sary that the new law, if passed, sliolbtd . 
be accompanied by a repeal of tho lawii 
against combination—a pn^io^it^ to 
which Mr Huskisson apprared to 
Mr Western then brought {brward his 
long-promised moUon upon the cutrvncy» 
The Hon. Memb^ rejwated all the usual 
arguments to prove that Mr Peel's Bill 
was the true cause of the ruinously low 
prices of agricultural priKluce; gave an 
extremely melancholy picture of the state 
of the agricultural Interest, which he said 
sulTcred a diminution of income of 
least 30 per cent.; ond, in conclusion, 
movcxl for a Committee of inquiry. Mr 
Ricardo observed, that the reduction in 
prices had nut been altogether pn»duced 
by Mr Peel's bill* The natural opera¬ 
tion of that measure, he said, had been 
to lower prices about five per cent., and 
tvhich, by the injudictouM und uniie<vs- 
sary mca.siires adopted by the Bank, had 
been aggravated to ten |icr pent. Ho 
then proceeded to meet the arguments 
for an equitable adjustment,” by show¬ 
ing that the fundholders had on one sMc 
lost as much us they had gained upon 
the other; and admitting the e\ils ]fro<. 
dneed by the Bank Restriction Acts, he 
strongly deprecated the creation of a new 
series of similar calamities, by again tiun- 
pering with the currency. The Marquis 
of Titchficld spoke at great length in 
favour of the motion. Hia sjiccch was, 
however, but a repetition of arguments 
With which the public ia familutr. Mr 
A. Baring opposed the motion, oft tbft 
ground, that, though it might have beell 
proper to have paused before passing Ihd 
bill of ]ftl9, after that bill had been 
four years in operation, any violent dc^ 
parture from its principle might lead td 
endless nuHchiefs. I'pon a suggestioit 
that many meinbers still desired to 
ver their sentiments upon the qucsthHi, 
the debate was adjourned. 

12.—.The debate on Mr Weetern's 
motion being resumed, Mr Wodehonse 
confessed himself the first adviser of the 


The two Houses had a conference upon equitable adjustment scheme, vehich he 
the amendments, made by the Lords, in defended by a refbronce to the deplorable 
the Scotch Commissaries Bill ( the Lovds state of the agricultural htterest. Lord 
alMindoned their aniendiiiefttS» ohut the Polkstone followed oft the same aide, 
bill passed. # and repeated iteasly the same arguments, 

House and argued to that the present ad- 

I'he Silk Maaufhcturen Bill wSi read a vance in pdcea xhk altogethar attribu- 
third time, after an amendment, ptope- table to teitiponky Anises. Mr Teel o[i- 
by the l4ord Mayor, to read its tMrd posed the motlcm in great leitgth. He 
.,«fcttat''dav rix tttontli^ bftdbeeft re- entered Intoa detailed atotenient of the 
Hp^ by .a majority of ® to 40. The late hiiprovctnrht in eU the manuftetu* 
vor. Em. SA 
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districts, and contended that the 
inetasAe of ]iopulution iu those districtb, 
with the taste for comforts and luxuries 
axeited by commercial prosperity, would 
cause such an increased consumption as 
must form the infallible means of relief 
for agricultural distress. Mr H. G. Ben* 
nett sit^rted the motion. Mr Hus- 
kissow ^toaintahicd that what was called 
an equitable ac^ustmtitot was perfectly 
impracticable. If the Legislature, he 
said, could provide tnorc Courts of Equi¬ 
ty than there w'cre public houses in the 
kingdom, they could not get through the 
businesN m thirty years. On a division, 
the motion for a Committee was ngectud 
by a lati^rity of 90 to S7. 

Jnne 13*—In a Committee of the 
House, U]>on tltc Barilla Act, a Resolu¬ 
tion protK)scd hy the Chancellor of the 
Exet^qner, to raise the duty upon fo¬ 
reign barilla from five to eight guineas, 
was carried by a majority of 100 to 30. 

A desultory debate took place, upon a 
proposition by Mr ScarlcM to post^ione 
the inquiry into the conduct of Chief Ba¬ 
ron O'Grady. This discussion w'us en¬ 
livened by an animated skirmish be¬ 
tween Mr G. Bonnet, Mr i'cel, and Mr 
Brougham. Air Bennet coming iiiio the 
House near the end of the debate, and 
being ignorant that the proposition of 
postponement had been made by a Mem¬ 
ber of the Opposition, imputed it to Mi¬ 
nisters, as a part of a system of protect¬ 
ing all public delinquents, which he free¬ 
ly charged upon them. Mr IVel seized 
upon the mistake of the Member for 
Shrewsbury with some w'urmth; and ob- 
servcil, ill a strain of successful sarcasm, 
ujxin the absurdity of Gentlemen speak¬ 
ing upon questions with the state of 
which they were unacquainted. Mr 
Brougham defended the practice of re¬ 
tiring from debate, during the three din¬ 
ner hours, by numerous precedents, in¬ 
cluding his own the same evening; and 
justifiM Mr Bennett’s observations by a 
Speech in the style, delivery, or articula- 
titm of w'hich there was something that 
induced Mr Peel to say, that tlie Hun. 
and learned Gentleman had spent his 
three hours more pleasantly than in dry 
debate. The inquiry was ultimately fix¬ 
ed for Tuesday next. 

June 16.—A long conversation oc¬ 
curred upon the clause for advancing 
£.150,000 for the new London Bridge. 
Mr Hume was the chief opponent of the 
grant, which was, Jiowevei^ carried by 
a majority of 81 

The House in a Committee afteiwards 
made, some verbal amendments on the 
Irisl^ Tithe Commutation Bi|L 

t/kae 17.—MV’B. Rhse brought forward 


liis long-impending charge agtdnst the 
Irish Chief ^ron, Mr Stondish O’Grady, 
in the form of a motion, for a Commit¬ 
tee of the whole House, to take the lie- 
port of the Commissioners of inquiry 
upon Mr O’Grady's conduct into consi¬ 
deration. Mr Rice spoke at great lengili 
in justification of his proceeding, but 
briefly with respect to the particular sub¬ 
ject of charge, viz., the exacting of suine 
unusual or unprecedented fees from sui. 
tors in the Exchequer. Mr O’Grudy, 
(son to the Learned Judge accused,) in 
a very able anil animated s^icecb, pro¬ 
tested against adopting the Resolution, 
which w'ent to udiim o Rc^xirt iiiude 
ui)oa ca pnrlc statements. He conli- 
dently pledged himsc'If to disprove the 
accusation; uiuU in conclusion, turned 
the House against degrading the adiin- 
uistration of justice in Ireland, whicb, in 
the present stale of that kingdom, nn 
periously demanded the protect ion ot 
Parliament. The three first BesoUuions 
having been carried iMtliout ojiposilion, 
Mr C. Hutchinson objected to the fourth, 
as an cx parte judgment ogainsi a Aht- 
gistratc, who must be presumed innocent 
until convicted ujion un impartial trial. 
The Solicitor General entered into a di*- 
tailcd examinatif^n of the lleport ^igaiiist 
Mr O'Grady, and ridiculed most of the 
principal allegations, which were in otic 
case a charge m five farthings ii|)on a 
commission, and in another a fee in 
which all the other Judges of all the 
courts participated. 

A vciy long desultory conversation 
followed, chiefly as to the mode of pro¬ 
ceeding which It would be necessary to 
adopt; and the further consideration of 
the subplot w'as adjourned. 

Mr Serjeant Onslow' then nio\c(l the 
order of the day for going into n Com¬ 
mittee upon the bill for rejicaling the 
laws against usury. Mr Davenport mo¬ 
ved to commit the hili this dny three 
months. Mr Ricardo, Mr J. Smith, Mr, 
Philips, Mr T. Wilson, Captain Malieriy, 
Mr W. Smith, Mr Bennett, and Mr W. 
Wynn, supported the original inution, 
which, on a division, was carried by u 
majority of 38 to 15. 

June 18.—The proceedings this even¬ 
ing w^ere of a misceUariemis nature. Con- 
siderable amusement was ailbrdcd by the 
presentation of a petition by Sir G. 
fhnn OUve, soi^dUantc Princess of Cum* 
beriand, w^bose segAl genealogy was im- 
peached^apd tiojidasively reft^bd, by Mr 
Secret!^ 

, June ISu—The principal topics before 
the Houbfih were a motion by Mr Huxnq^ 
complaNlQg of the Imqpilar order of 
motion in Naval Service, 
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ground that it was ns unjust to the ofTi. 
cer, as it was expensive to the country ; 
nnd a motion, by the MOno gentleman, 
relative to the Coronation Expenses. The 
lion. Mcmlxr failed in both motions. 

Jttnr 20_The I.ondon Bridge Bill 

ns read a third time, after an ineffectual 
resistance on the part of the Lord Mayor, 
in which his Lordship was supported but 
by 10 members against 71. 

* Mr Brougham put a question to the 
Bight Hon. Secretary for Foreign Affhirs 
upon the subject of a rumour, generally 
jirevalcnt, that the Members of the Holy 
Alliance had withdrawn their Ministers 
from the Court of Stutgurd, in conse¬ 
quence of the King of Wirtemberg’s ne- 
tricct to suppress the Carbonari. Mr Can¬ 
ning admitted that he had heard a re- 
jinrt up.Mi the stihjecl, but treated it as 
i»ne uhich interested the liritish Govevn- 
jneni merely as spcctalors. This doc- 
truv U. 1 S vehemently contested by Mr 

bnMtgh.iiii. 

A \’<nv long debate followed on the 
disposal «>r the King’s lahrnrv, in which 
Mr(’ioker, in a \cry pleasant speech, 
sharply reproved the tastclessncss of the 
'I’ruslces of the Uniish Museum. The 
Cliancollor of the Kxchequer moved 
“ That a sum not cxi’ci-ding £,40,t>0() 
he granted to his Majesty, towards de¬ 
fraying the expense of greeting an addi¬ 
tional building at the British Museum, 
for the recepthin of the library of his late 
Majesty,”—which was carried on a di¬ 
vision. 

The Scots Juries Bill was read a. second 
time, and committed. 

June 23_The House went into a 

Committee of Supply, in whi<h Mr 
Hume ojiposed the grant of £.6,000 for 
propagating the scriptures in North A- 
merica. The grant was, however, ear¬ 
ned hy ft*majority of 41) to 2S. Mr Wil- 
mot l-lorton then moved a grant of 
X.15,000 to encourage emigration to Cn- 
tyida from the south of Ireland. This 
motSon gave rise to a dLscussion of some 
length, in which Sir John Newport oh- 
.lected to the sum proiioscd ns inadequate. 
Mr Al>creromby hinted that it might 
lead to unreasonable and iiyutious ex¬ 
pectations ; and Mr D. Browne suggest¬ 
ed that the money might bo better laid 
out in the encouragement of manufac¬ 
tures, more particularly the linen* Mr 
I’ccl explain^, in reply, to Sir J* New- 
I tort’s Ruggestion, that the |»rMent gnnt 
WAS merely an experiment t tmd.ifr Ri¬ 
cardo answered Mr Browne, ^ ffifalliei^inf 
uppn the folly of meddling wifti com- 
miTcc by legislative enactment^, and 
un)^ the injastioe of taxi* mnepert of 
w empire to provide capim for another. 


The grant u.u ugrml to, as ux*ru iliO 
some others. 

Lord Nugent moved the order of lilt 
day ftir the Committee on the Kngliah 
(’atfaolic Relief Bill. He explained that 
he had made some alterations In the 
measure, the cfTect of wlurh would be to 
put the English Catholics <in the same 
footing with the Ett^Hsh ProUftani /Jif. 
sentrrs. Mr Peel roue before the lull 
should go into a committee, to oppose It 
in its present ftirm. While its (»hjcct had 
been to place the Fnglnh Caiholus m 
the same condition as the !rhh 
it had had his siqqiort; hut ns the Noble 
Mover now propostxl to aluogate 
oath of supremacy in this country*, ^ihe li 
is still imposed upon ('(Uholirs in In¬ 
land, he must resi-i the measure. Tlu 
omission of any moutioii ol Scotlaiui wms 
also an objection. Messis Uiiiikcs tuul 
Wethcrell rppfiscil the measure in prin¬ 
ciple and hi detail. Messrs Brougham 
and Canning suggested tint it would he 
advautigeous to those whose inhrests 
wvre iinolvcd to diMdc the hill; anil 
Lord Nugent aiv'cding, the lull was di> 
nkUhI, one part conferring the elertite 
Irtiiichise, the other towing more et- 
t''nsive ])TiMlog( >. 

Jutie 'Jl.—Mr (loulbuni moved the 
secoud reading of the Irish limumrtion 
Act. Sir Henrv Panicll movcil, ns ;ni 
amendment, that tlie state of Iwl.tnd 
Hhould be referred to a select (’onumitei* 
of twenty-one persons. The Hon. Ba¬ 
ronet, in iL long and temperate sjK'wh, 
detailed the causes which, in his judg¬ 
ment, operate to interrupt the peace and 
prosjHjrity of the sifter kingdom, nnd 
pointed out the ine/llcacj' of the liiaur- 
rection Act* Catholic Krnnncipation wua 
the remedy upon which he aeeined dfa- 
postnl to place the most reliance. Mr 
t^rattan seconded the motion. Mr Gonl- 
burn acknowledged the good temper iii 
which the nmcndinent had l«ecn brought 
forw*ard, but resisted it on the double 
ground, tlirit at this hue period of tpo 
session no in^juiry could lie cill'ctually 
prosecuted, and that the f^iibjcct was of 
too great magnitude for any Committee 
less than the w*hole House; and even if 
the session could he prolonged, be con¬ 
tended that the detaining the Irish Mem¬ 
bers in this country would be biglily 
pernicious. Mr Goulhom, however, .sta¬ 
ted that he should, at n proper time, of¬ 
fer no opposition to any motion for an 
inquiry into the oSUfU if Ireland, to he 
undertaken on on extensive scale. Co¬ 
lonel Davies, Mr Jo6n Smith, Mr Ro. 
bertson, and Mr C- Hutehinson, support¬ 
ed the amendment; which was opposed 
by Messrs BahVes, R. Martin^ H. Browne, 
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S« Rice, and Sir J. New])ort« The last 
two Gentlcioen perfectly concurred in 
Sir H* Parnell's complaints of the mis- 
government of Ireland; but agreed with 
Mr Goulburn, that the period of the scs- 
siofi was too hue to Institute an imtuiry. 
Mr Peel resisted the amendment. He 
recalled the attention of the House to the 
nriginal motion^ which was for a tempo¬ 
rary measure, admitted on all sides to be 
indispensably necessary for the salvation 
of Ireland. By the amendment, this 
saving mcasum would be lost; but by the 
original mption, no bar M'ould be present¬ 
ed against itupiiry. Mr W. Smith sup¬ 
ported the amendment. Mr Denman, 
though alone, opposed the Insurrection 
Act in principle. On a division, the num¬ 
bers were, for the Amendment, 39—For 
the original motion, 88—Majority, 49. 

Juno 25—Mr Brougham presented a 
)}etition, sigiied by 3,000 Catholics, com. 
plaining of the inul-administratiun of jus¬ 
tice in Ireland ; and announced, that on 
this evening he should move to refer the 
petition to the Committee on Courts of 
Justice* 

The same Gentleman then presented 
a petition from iMr Huy don, the celebra¬ 
ted historical painter, whose devotion to 
the art has, unfortunately, rendered him 
an inmate of the King's Bench prison, 
c<irnplaiuing that the jiublic taste held 
out no encourugemerU to historical point¬ 
ing. Sir C. Long concurred in the com¬ 
plaint of the {H^tUionor; but professed 
hU ignorance of any means by which 
historical })ainting could be more en¬ 
couraged. IVIr Croker, while he com- 
tniserated the condition of the petitioner, 
objiH-it'd to the contempt which he a- 
vowed for portrait painting. In his opi¬ 
nion, portrait painting was an important 
branch of history; and Raphael and Ru« 
l>cnH, the greatest masters of the art, had 
always regarded it as such. 'J'he peti¬ 
tion was hiid on the table. 

Mr Hume then brought forward his 
long-threatened motion for tlic abolition 
of'the vice-legal odico in Ireland. The 
Honourable Gentleman &u[ii>orted his 
proix}iiitiDii by a long list of Catholic 
grievances, and scvenil fiiiunciul argu¬ 
ments. He concluded by moving for a 
Commission of Inquiry to examine into 
the proiwiety of &iq|>prcE8ing the Vice- 
Regal Government. Mr Ricardo second¬ 
ed tlie motion. Air Goulburn opposed 
the motion. A resident Government (he 
said) was necessary for the administra¬ 
tion of the prerogative of merry alone, 
in a country In which 400 or 500 capital 
convictions annually occurred. The mere 
ogicial business of Ireland, too, he said, 


would pour an increase upon the House 
OiTlce such as no Minister could supjiort. 
He detiied the accuracy of must of Mr 
Hume's statements, in proof of tlie mo¬ 
nopoly of office by the Protestants, and 
asked, how, admitting that such a moiKi. 
poly existed, would it l>c remedied 
remo\’ing the seal of patronage to Kng. 
lond ? That the Protestants did possess 
a share of office in Ireland greater Dian 
would fall to them upon a numeritid di^. 
tributiun, he admitted, but explained 
that it was impossible to avoid this, while 
the Protestants continue the only edu¬ 
cated classes. Sir H. Parnell supported 
the motion. Mr D. Browne opjioscd it, 
as calculated to excite rebellion in ] )uh- 
lin. Mr Peel also opposed the motion, 
lie contended that the Hume Ot;part- 
ment would be utterly unable to rerene 
the vast influx ofbubiness which Ins 
{lericnce <if the Government of JulaiK! 
taught him that the suppression of t)u 
Irish VicLToyalty would draw to it. Ik 
also argued against the imjiolicy of wttli- 
drawing a resident Government from 
Ireland, at the very moment in which 
the disorders in that kiiigdoiii demanded 
iiie most constant and vigilant sii|X‘nn- 
tendance. Mr Abercroinby supinirted 
the motion. John Ncw'port ojjposcd 
it, and cited the example of Klizabcth's 
Ministers, who, in a lane of danger, were 
60 far from expecting to tranquillize Ire¬ 
land, by depriving her of a resident Go¬ 
vernment, that they brought the Exe¬ 
cutive still nearer to the disturbed dis¬ 
tricts, by su|teradding provincial presi¬ 
dents to the Lieutenancy. Mr Canning 
remonstrated against a projiositiun, w Inch 
would go Ui add new causes of irritation 
to those unhappily existing, and still fur¬ 
ther iinjioverish a country already groan¬ 
ing under distress, und which, he said, 
was more likely than any other meusurc 
to separate the lust link between the 
Islands. Mr C. Hutchinson, Mi Mar¬ 
tin (of Galway), and Sir G. Hill, opjK)- 
sed the motion, which was negatived 
without a division. 

Sir J. Newport then brought forward 
a series of Resuluiions on the Mate ol 
education in Ireland, which are to serve 
as the basis of sumo ulterior pnxreeding 
Ih the course of the next Session. 

A short conversation followed, upon 
the third resiling of the Larcenies Bill, 
Upon which Sir James Macintosh pro- 
posed an amendment, taking away the 
capital penalty from stealing m a shoi> 
or warehousa^ &c., ihvu^ the same 
^ould be attached to a dwelling-house. 
The amendment was rejected by a ma* 
jority of 85 to 29, and the bill passed. 
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ShUcntcni of the huxmt and JSxfwnditnre of the United Kinf^dom of Great Britain 
nttd In /(indy for the pear ended 5//# January 1828, exelntivc of the Loaniffopt^ ami 
J^itp7neni\ //», the CotHmUiionert Jbr the ItcducOott of the Nafiowil taken from 

.Irtotin/s hid before Parliament 

<»ross lleceipt of the Customs, Kxci&e, Stamfw, Land and 
A‘.ses!)U<l Taxes, Post-nfllice, Ileductions f^nni Salaries and 
ruiisUiiis^ Mnc'kiicy•Coaches, Hawkers and PedlarB^ Crown- 
l^andM, Stnall branches of the King's Hereditary llevenues. 

Lottery Sur])lu.s Produce after |)aynient of Prizes, Surplus 
Kee*< of HcguJatocI Public Odices, Poundage and other 
I'liKoeds of old Naval Stores, Unclaimed Dividends, An¬ 
nuities, and Lottery Prizes, Savings on Civil List, and Jte- 
p.iyiiietit8 of Money and Exchequer-Bills advanced and 

iniplesled, - • - - . • - - \\u 

*ri)e Ekil.uires and Hills outstanding on 

/>tli .kttiii.irv 1*^22, were - - 131 u 0 m5 

Iblto <>n .->111 January Irt23, - - 3,002,257 

\cUi tltc diHereiice in favour of year ended 5th .lamiary 1823, 3(H>I Idu tin 

iNtoML, - - X.OLlOojiO?.. u,U)[ 


Kxpknuittjri:. 

ll«'|KiyinciUs, Allowanres, Discounts, Drawbacks, Bounties in 
the nature of Ilr.i\v!«icks, and l\nK‘raiul Parchment fr»r tin. 
Stamp Ddiie, 

Chaigi ^ ol rolliTtiiai—Iwing Snl.irie<5, Poundage, Day-P.iy, 
S|x’cial Sen ices, 3'ravelUng Charges, Conveyance of M.iils, 
Packet-Khtiiblislmiervt, Cruisers, Preventive Water-Guard, 
Land-Guard, Tradosinen's Bills, Buildings and Reiwirs, 
Rents, Taxes and Tithes. I..aw-rharges, Stationer), Print¬ 
ing, Postages, Carnages, Suixirnniuiution Allowances, Al¬ 
lowances for Ddlf’cs Abolished, Coiiipc'iiaatuias lor loss of 
Pees, «ind other iniseellan(.s>us payments, • • • 

Payments <»ut of the Income in its progress to the F'xcliequer, 
other than Charges of CoUectioii, M/.: Quarantine and 
Warehousing Kstablishineiit>, Irish Packet-KstablishmentR, 
TlrMintios for pionioting Pisheiics and M.inufactureb, Militia 
and Deserters* Warrants, Advanccfc in Ireland uii account of 
Kavy tiiid Arm) llalf-pa). Pensions, Ac., AugmcntuUonif 
of Stijiends to Seoti'h f'lergy, Sums p<iid and advanced to 
Coiniiiihbioner'* ot lto*ids, IV'iisiona A Parliamentary Grants, 
Kxpenecs inclined iii improving Ills Majebty'a Wou<l>. l*o- 
«» rei>is, and Land-llevcoues, Pa.viiiuiits m support of iheC'ivil 
Loverittiicnt of Scotland, Hu« Majesty’s henxlitaij and 
temporary Revenues of Customs and Kxeixe in S< otland, 
and other niiseeniiiioous payments, - • • • 

l*aynients into the Exelieitucr, • . - - - 

N. B. In aiHithi i piu ( of tlie Vtirounti the$e paymentf an stated at throe 
furthing > more, lioidional parts uf » being attemled to* 


iM,no2,f>25..ll . V 


4,1(>0,270.. Kn lOI 


l.'.?i,S21i. 0. I J 
1,050 . I.. l] 


Total, - • 4:Aim<h>,r»b7i' O^ioj 


Tlie money paid into the Exchequer was applied Uo follows: 


Dividends, Interest, and Maniigefnent of the Fundcil Debt 
due to the Public Creditor, .... 
IntereK) oa Exchequer-BiDs and Iri&h l^reasury-BillK, 
Itftucd tr the Trustees of Navid and Military Pensions, 


2f),100>JD„ 4n ?4 

1,450,50(1 ..Kb 10^ 
1,I00,(H)0.. (h. O 


Catry forward, 


d:.32,321,131.. 1 1 



SH Hi/gi^ticr^-^Brtftsk Cht mioU* 

Brought forward, • £.32,321,494ii ] <• 1 

Civil List,.1,057,000 1 Ou 0 

POQSlons by Act of Parliamontf Salaries and Allow inccs, 1 
OOlcers of Courts of Justice, £apcnce& of the Mmt^ ^ 0H%430 IGu t 

Bounties, and other mucallaneous payments, - } 


Aviny, . • • • * £.7,006,973iilhu 6^ 

Navy,.4,945,64rSu 2.11J 

} 2^8.<^oo-' 0“ 0 

to pay oat panBions, • • j ’ 

Ordnance, .... 1,007,821 • li. ^ 

Miscellaneous, . . - . 3,105,797 h Su ‘i\ 


16,006,234 4u 

Deduct th^sum i^sutd to the Trustees of ^ 

Military aid Ni\ul IVnsiuns, being > l,400,(K)0ii Oh 0 
(htUged in thi .iliove is&ues lor surplus j - 

Advanctib for Conimcrci il Credit ior the Employment of tin. 1 
Poor, and for Public Woiks, - . ■ . • j* 

Total I xpcNniiunr, - 

Leaving a surplus of Income imid into th<. bxchec^mr cner 1 
the F\p nditurc thucol, lor jtar ended Olh Jan lbV3, J 


11,606,234 4 23 
529,901119 V{ 

10 100,110 1 7 

4,015,510 10 loj 


I 51,411,(i50 1 


13,051.. 3 0 


The fulluwing aitides constitute port of the Gtoss ILccipt: 

The Right Iloii. N. Vaiisiiuirt remitted to him by ]>crbons ) 

unknown, for conscience* siVe, . . . • J 

Matthew Winter, I sq ditto ditto, ..... 

Voluntary Contributions, per Act. 3. Geo. IV. Cap 6. 

Marquis Camden, ior Surplus 1 ces in his oilicc us nuc of thcl 

Tellers of Exchequer, \uluntarily given up to the publ , J 

% 

And the Accounts of the CoinniisMoners, for the lleduction of the National Debt, 

contain the following aiticles: 


7 IS 
15,7HO 1(1, 


i) 

I 


9,071 13.1 6 


Sent anon}mously to the f hancellor of Exchequer, tuwaids 
the liquidation ot the Public Debt, ... 

'xhe gift of Richard Quatennain, for the general pinpo c of 
the reduction ot the Public Debt, ... 

£.14,300 Navy 5 per cents, bequeathed by Majeu ’ Gainlilo, 
to the usLbol the Sinking Funa valued at £102 10^ cent j 


300. Oir 0 
100.t Ou 0 
lt,G57 10. 0 


The following may l>e added before the pa>iiicntb to Right lion N. V.insitt nt, Ac. 
Balance in £xchc*quer, on 5th January 1822, - - £ 0,0i*i,0(>4 On 23 

Surplus of income paid, is, - - - - - 1,915,519 19 lO^ 

The Loan Bom the CommiHsioners for the i eduction ot the) i|a 74 irr c 9 a 
National Debt, paid into Exchequer (1 uiuttd Debt) j11,872,jjj ^ 4% 

Exchec^uer Bills issued (Unfunded Debt) ... 10,^92,550. 0. 0 

‘ Total, .... £^390”2b9 18 4 


Sinking Fund Interest on Rcdcuined) >ri/^ ia r. 

FuiildDcbt, . . |i..l5,t'n,710..l2„ 9 

Unfunded Debt, . * 30U250ii Oh 0 

Na\i, 5 V cent annuities paid oil, * 2,776,159ii OulO 




Applied towfods Redemption of 1 unded Debt, • . 18,889 U9 ]{ 7 

Liilunded Debt paid off, si/. 

Exchequer Bills, * « £.35,537,950.1 0. 0 

Irish'lleasury Bills . - l,000,000u Ou 0 

... ... 36,537,950» 0.. 0 

Balance in Exchequer at 5th January 1823, bring \ 

£.1,952,955.t15h 6 } more than the balance at . 7|972,020i. 4 9 

5th January 1622, } * 

£.63,399,289. T8» 4 
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Funded Oi^ (kcreascd, as above, - 
Ditto increased, os above, 


i;.l6.889,310<.i:i.. 7 
ll«873,155u Uu 


Kvcltcquer Bills issued, • • X.4f>.592,550fi ()it 0 

Ditu>, and Irisli Treasury Bills paid off, 3<>,537,9d0ii Ou 0 


7,017,164» 4| 


4s0o^i,6(>0H Btf 0 


Balance of Debt decreased, - 4ii i| 

Add the excess nf balance at 5th January 1823, over the balance ) • ^ i 

.-.t Sth January 182<J, . 1 . . . J 1,W2,9.,5„1A„ 6] 

Surplus of Income paid in as above, X’.i^DI '•■.MPiiUbilOi^ 


At 5th January 1822, the Fuiulcd Debts due lo the I'ublic (^editors uert:— 

3 per cents, - - - £*53t,355,6St... (>,. 11 

34 (Hjr cents, ... 29,54.7,003.19.. 3 

■1 pur cents, - - . - 73,04-7,763.. 19.. 4. 

5 per cunts, - - - 155,4.62,313.. 3rlO 

-£.795,312,767.. 9.. 4 

i'lie ni\idendKon wbicb, tni^etber ubb tion!; Annuities, l.ife Annuiiius, and (3iur^*s 
of Manaffuiiient, roaslituLud a cliarnc of £.29,57 1-,?5I *..5t(9. 

In year ending 5tb .lanuarv 1823, iM 19,119,290.. !2i.7 (i\e per cents, were coin 
veiled into £.156,921,713..6.r7, Jour per ei'nls., nmkin^^ a nuviii^ nf Annual Divi- 
tieiidh of about £.1.200.000. 

At 5lh .Imui.iry 1823, the Kuiided Debts due to the i*ub!ie (’ieiblor*s stood tints .— 

3 per cunts, . . , £.531,788,572.18„3 

34 per cents, - . - 28,737,637.. 9-.7 

4 per cents, . . 233,979,91.1.. 8-9 

5 per cents, - - - 2,023,992.. I S..9 

* -£.796,530,14 

Tiie Dividends on which, tof^^ethor with Long Annuities, Life Annuities, (^harges »if 
Alanagument, and £.2,800,000 to ibe IVustees tor Navul and Military PcnHioiiH, 
and Civil Superannuations, iMnstitule a charge of £.30,923,()27i.ll ..io, excluihivc 
«f £.l4,066,(i07.r2..7 to the Sinkii:-, ’’und. 

Outstanding Kxcbuiiucr Bills ut 5th January 1822, « £.3l,5G6,550ii0i(O 

Ditto. ditto, at 5th Januaty 1823, - £.36,281,lAU.iOnO 

Interest due upon Outstanding Kxchequer Bills, computed to 5th January 1883, 
£.488,222.. 15.. I L 

Imports into the riiite.l Kingdom of (Ireat Britain and Ireland, culeuKited at the 
otluMa) rates of valuation, in ycarsending 5lh January 1821, £.!12.438,650 m17»i 3 

1822, 30,792,763.. 4*. 10 

1823, 3U,:i00,09lv 7 m 4 

Exports from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, I'.'iieulatcd at the 
facial rates of vahuition, in years ending 5th January. 

^ Proflnce and ManafseturaS FtwinRn nn.l I ulonlal 

• of tlie Uniterl Kingdom. Mrn^iandirc,^ 

1821, - - £.38,395,.555.. 7.. 2 £.19,555,912,,fO,, 3 

1822, - - 40,831,744.. 17m .5 I(»,629,689m 5u H 

1823, . . 44,256,533.. 2.. 4 9,227,589.. 6..1I 

Value of the Produce and Manulhctures of the United Kingdom of Great Britain wnd 

Ireland, Exported therefrom, according to the real and declared value thereof, in 
rears ending 5th January 1821, - « - • £.36,424,^52i<13i(l I 

1882, . - • - 36,659,631.1 3.. 0 

1823, - - - - 36,968^064). On 0 
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' Laiv of Ufoitcr and Scrvant^^A case 
was lately <lecided by the Court of Scs- 
ston, whidi sets an important point of 

jaw at rest A fentalc servant was 
. in a gentlerhan's fhmily for half a 
year. At the end of the term she was 
paid her wages and dismissed, without 
having raedved any previous warning. 
She brought an action Iwforc the Sheriff, 
for payment of wages and board-wages 
for the next half year, which was oppo¬ 
sed on the ground, that, by the practice 
of that particular district, warning w^as 
not necessary. A proof having been or¬ 
dered on this ]>oint, \nnoii.'$ witnesses 
were examined, from whose testimony 
it opi>cared, that the practice was by no 
means unifonri; but the Sheriff holding 
the evidence against the practice of warn¬ 
ing to preponderate, decided in favour of 
the master, and found the servant liable 
in exigences. A bill of advocation, at the 
servant's instance, was passed by the 
Lord Ordinary on the bills, and his Lord- 
ship stated, in a note, that he “ did not 
agree with the Shcrilf, in thinking that 
it is at all according to legal principle, 
to hold that, in the general case, due no¬ 
tice of dismissal can be dispensed Avith; 
or that local practice lo the contrary, if 
])roved, would derogate from the gene¬ 
ral law, founded on view’s equally expe¬ 
dient tx>tb for master and servant." The 
process of advocation, having afterwards 
come before Lord Meadowbank, he pro¬ 
nounced the following decision:—Finds 
that the pursuer, being a domestic ser¬ 
vant, engaged from one term to another, 
ought to have received due and legal no¬ 
tice of the intention of the defender to 
dispense with her services at th? term 
at w’hich she was dismissed: finds that 
no such notice was given; and therefore 
finds her entitled to wages and board- 
wages till the term ensuing; Modifies 
the same to the sums concluded for in 
the original summons, and decerns ac¬ 
cordingly ; finds the pursuer entitled to 
her ex^xnicus, and allows an account 
thereof to be given in." The master now 
reclaimed to the Inner House, and his 
petition, with answers fur the servant, 
having come before the First Division of 
the Court, their Lordships unanimously 
adhered to the sentence of Lord Meadow- 
bank. 

26.^ The She- 

rUTs-Sulistitute of Scotland lately made 
ttn ajiqalication to Government tbr an in¬ 
crease to their salaries, and we are gra¬ 
tified to learn, that at a meeting which 
took place on Thursdiqr the 10th in!>tant, 
between the Right Honourable Mr Peel, 
P^nci{Ml Secretary of Slate for Ihe Home 


Department, the Lord AdvdMte fin* Scot¬ 
land, Mr llcrries, Olic of the Secretaries 
of the Treasury, and the nunuiirafile 
Keith Douglas, M. P. for the Dumfries 
district of burghs, Mr Peel admitted that 
the Siierifif1i.Substitute, ennsidering the 
extensi'^e magisterial and ministerial du * 
tics which they had to ])crform, wire 
inadequately paid, and stated his inten¬ 
tion of entering into nn immediate and 
decisive investigation of their raw, v illi 
a view to placing the establishment on a 
more respectable fixating. 

5 ,—Curiotis A very curious, 

difiicitlt, and amusing cose was decidixt 
in th<» Court of Quarter Sessions held ni 
Glasgow, arising out of an ap|)eal from 
the decision of the Petty Sessions. The 
case was at the Instance of the Road I’ru^- 
tces on the Ruthcrglen roa<l, insisimi; 
upon double toll from a carter, upon the 
following grounds The carter, in pass¬ 
ing Ihe toll in the morning, coming lo 
Glasgow, paid the usual dues. At that 
time there W'as in the cart, and its whole 
load, a country girl coming to make mar¬ 
kets there, and who had along with her 
at the time an empy jtir and some other 
articles of very trilling Imlk. Jn return¬ 
ing, it happened that the carter gotxl na- 
turedly gave hist female friend and In r 
Imggage (again hia whole load) a iide 
back ; but in the mean time, slie hud g<it 
her jar filled, and had also with her a few 
])urchascs, which made her trifiing bag¬ 
gage rather more bulky than what it had 
Iwcn in the morning. The toll-keeper 
demanded double toll, insisting that the 
load was not the same which had passed 
in the morning—that in fact it had been 
altered, increased, augmented, was larger, 
heavier than before; in short, that thelood, 
animate and nnanimate. hod been mate¬ 
rially changt'd fVom what it w'as in the 
morning, which brought it within the 
scotx; of the act of Parliament os liable to 
double toll. The )>roprietor of the cart 
contended that it was the same femalQ 
and her baggage w'hich be bad in qhe 
morning, and which he again had in the 
evening as his whole load, and that in the 
Interim he had made no alteration in, or 
addition to, her person or her load. Tho 
fudges at the Petty SeNsiuns sustained 
the defence of the owner of the rarU« 
Prom that decision the Rond Trustees 
appealed to the Quarter Sessions, the 
Judges of which sustained the decision of 
the infisrior Court, upon the principle, we 
believe, that any trifling addRkm to, oi 
alteration in, the baggage or the person 
of a female, in auch case.s, could not, and 
never was* contemplated that it should 
come within the scope and meaning of 
the art of Pariianicnt. 
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Hate#-—III Gonse. 
qutiico M the ansiMiumni^ business Ip Uu. 
iiburb^ and ntiglibouriuNld of Kdinbui^h 
till rhurs(lu\, ( Ust Jl|ly^nbeu|gthcfabU 
da> in the Wesl-Churcb |isriiiif idle work¬ 
men ind litiourcrs in thftt extensive dis- 
tint were oi comse at liberty* A number 
(t the 1 ittcr li ul resorted to die Edinburgh 
dices at Musiiclliurgh. It is well known 
til It I gre It |)ra]N>riion of that class arc 
intnesol lielind, but whether, on the 
prisent occasion, they had piccoiiccrtcda 
jilin of iiimsiinent, by exhibiting some of 
tiu fVolKsot J)onn>bruok Jmi, or acted 
up 111 an inridentol tpurreU our intornia* 
ti iti icdLtectiVC; but Celt in it is, that they 
Midi riiininatclyknocked d iwn withsticki 
1 I iHtoie them. One of Uk lust jicrsons 
iiiitid w is n Inkci, who was most 
uull> UMch uul eieii trampled upoti^ ib 
he 1IV n till ground, in i most sava e 
inniiKi iluv were not, huwcvci, ul 
iiiid lo ^1 on With inipunitv, lot the 
ft i^lib niini^ cohic) , Ac. |oined l>> the 
M us eibui Hi, I duibiirgli, and 1 eith ba¬ 
ker , and tilers, (puckly piuvided tluin- 


selvc9 Wkh such w atxin « eanie lb 
hand, and luosl scuit.1> ntahutul Afttfr 
clearing the field ol all who i^iHiued Ip, 
be Itish, they beirehed tin toota, ]urtl« 
cularly tboee known to U !• ipt by nubvee 
of that country, and drig^ed out the m- 
mates, some ol whom tlu^ ioinpelkfd to 
pronounce certain words, hi i certain thnr 
couiitrv ; in oxtp instance a ni tn was made 
to repeat tlie wotd “■ giiincu”, whiiU not 
s ilisiying his ihUrrogators, bt w i «viu« 
ly tiealccl, and ducked in thi milt dim, 
his head at the s ime time 1 h hi lu Ul un 
der water, (vidcntlv with tIu luleJihon ot 
drowning him V ^uitkinin who inter- 
feted in ins IkIiiII wi iivul iicBrlv a 
bad, but was buved l> t* iNutions ol 
Sir John Ho}k, Mi Cid n and otiici 
gentlemen. Another Ifi iim n w isthiuwii 
over the lail-niad budge n i » tin tivei | 
he apixned to be luiiiud li> railing 
against a pui, but ^ot in li Kc's mil 
inuU for till Iiiiil , li w 1 U It Uuk, 
however, with sinks, in 1 < t i ^cd ii| incl 
down in the w iter. N tivi wiii UM, 
but many iiidividud wu veuW 1 ml 


xrPOINTMEMS, rUOMOriONS, 


1 civil 


I 


t Dr ( d 


V If H Ihi lion AVin leii|l t liieSdritny 
t lUll Ml^Oblyift 1 CgRtll II At Bill M 
— Hundtnn S( vmoiir I v] tnbi Smt 

tir> tuIlwAlijcsiy si cgitiou it thi Iixetatl imik 
tort 

^ Atcxindci I \tI of t iithm s ti lx* 1 uit 
Ami bheniTl'iiiKit i\ ot (hr shin ni ( utliiuto 

II EC (11 SI \ lie VI 

\ ig. 7* Mr Will Mvsh ill !•« t hi t or la nisi 
Miiiis^nrthi Iltliiff < lip iliiti C liiiHimi} h 
li Jill lUv (hill U nil n o( I lii,)Wp 
(lecttd Miiiifltei of thi St i !i (I iieh it N rtli 
bhUld 

2U Ji( fte\ \l vinl i (uthlxitsnn oidimol 
Mlntfitei < 1 till I' I i t I Iriim 
97 Uii Mrllirl >r fain I Mini t t ol 
the l*i(s1iYteriui( hUKi t Kjii^ tiHj liinaita 

111. Mil I I VR\ 

Brevet * MijorMuiiii]] Idefids luut ( ni 
in tin Army i » Jan Ih 

^ Maj ir (fikisp 1 Ilk C<U liint ( 1 

• in thf \iinv 95 I in is i 

Mn|or 11 i< arl of Dxlindge, 1 Lite (nb 
] iiul ( o) in the \rfi y * \u^ 
H Mshoii lit Scij Mij (tjl tolmi 
nak ih !■ iiH 2 IXt IhiK 

U fiCrdH nr Iliut ( ul ( 1111 Iieut. Cok by 

lunh vice Si II llill, rrt. 

24 Inly 1S9^ 
1 t) i 11 li r ’ m. Major and I nut. 

( II 1 lull do. 

liiiii n theoti t Apt by purrh do. 
( 0111 11 at 1 1 It bypuriii do. 
liu loid \ ioi)\n^ain» fmm57 F. 

i mill 11V puTi h do 

tOHoril U Cu t. Quart. Mait ▼!(» 

. ^ Pwn h w. LA'*? 

» Dr (j la F* DuKUkAb tonMtbv pnrch.vioeToda, 
. k nr. 9i Ittly 

a 1 leut. Makepeace, Capt b> pun h vice 

Dougan ret. do. 

/ Comot Armii Unife by pwch do 

lla^ Miu Law leck PilMk Ma t \ lee 

, JHIy.W 
» ’VOI.XTIT. 
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) UiTi ( nietb)purch 
( aiiU W ill ir Miif liv \ titih 
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91 luiv 

\l(s ii 

im I t li liiiv 

luut limit r ( 1 ] t by ptinHi I 
liitlliin i\ 1 111 1iV|iiiih di 

) IlrMTiir ( orii (1 \ (iiiiiii d » 

lunt 11 vmin. ( \\l by piiid in 
ii it n| I II lit di 

n t I >11 Irom 3 Dr (id lieiit 
hv piirih do. 

(orietJlMipf luuC hi )iio1l Viuii 
Wharl >n I ( • 1 Aot* 

. Poiisuiib> ( oniit I t I un h d >. 
Xiiut Sliidti,l ipt b) I lull II ( II 
IKntci ret 

I lent, ilium 1 uiit h> piiiih 
(> Musgiii ( oiiul h> purch 
( ipt W ) m M j by punh 

lior I II n t 

! uut. itiinl, ( pt h\ t tit h 
V n Dilw i) I iMit t I I 

II I* hinncdy, It i \ ) ui h 
iieut 1 lien, ( i| I v |urih 

c larki, ni 

Tn Uolyoiik i itb>)tilth 
It ( urfilH. 111 I i 1 nr 1 
( i|t ItmNUlI \I j Iv lur 1i 
Pi\Ui imi) 

li lit ( n Soil I Monlu s r h 
V I ( II (ol Mil (ill ir( \Mllk 

l»t I tl 94July 

luui I iwin,(tit SKI Hsikutt,doiMl 

;5! ilo 

fm VS lUtAiub, I irut di 

I! W Adam I iis do 

I II iiC M uken/ii 1 ipt Vice liawhtw, 

diod STJnn 

1 n<i (Inn 1>\ f iiiit do 

I) V 1 aval i 1 iih. 91 luU 

id I nut ( Union tmni Aif Mni I uut 
by purch 11< e \ orke * 1(111 I do. 

Sirj Val. banons, Quirt Maet. vice 
KitMKh IS 14 Aug 

1 ni 1 yre, Lieot. tin (uibcit, dcail 

IHJan 

sw WybaBite*Fns it July 

R s streaUleld, lou- bv 
Martin, u V 

SB 


7 do 
ilO 
dee 

MiO 

bily 

il > 
d> 
do 
MfV 
li I 

do 
«Ue 
non 
•Ul 
C II 


I 

purch^^^ 



24 F. 


' ^Jkgiskfuiir^AppointfneTtts, Promotion$jAc* 

l apt M-uliftn. from 10 r. with Cft|it. Moiit iru 




Licut Child, Adit VKe‘'mith*rf^,A‘!l* 
only 7 Aup IBJi 

( lid. Tonoli, Irom h n 10 1 < 'P* 
MIC HewcU, Hriff. ‘‘I’ 

Ewh Tnunt, Uoiit mu Huton,rttin 


Gent. ( adct II, II. Stokes, from Hmal 
MiUfoIhriBL *-"» 

J> I leut Minter, frcmi h p Lieut \ic< 

M ifNh, de'«l „ 

»7 C,cnl ( adetr. s Bc(Kwith,from Hoy d 
Mil Coll, rns by purch. mil Toid 
At CoBiTielnm Hone (ids do 

Gent.r^ctJT IlilUfnmiU 

\iet }k<) M th.ltiHc Hiir d d i 
70 ni Lictif ( ol Mk (.iip<»r, I t oi 

bvpurdi vu( I il OttlfV»rd 
’ HAu 

m Mill fNdH M t|orli> puuli do 

I T( lit lllMltl < lUt IlV pHTlll do 

7 ( II • thiinniioiiJ Mini 0> purcii 

u f I. lit p >in '1 hdy 

i M 111 M i( l< 111 ( ijt l»v piiiih do 

III niiit I mil liv puuh do 

J iiirfh h)r(,liis byjmidi d<| 

hi luiit (<11 Sir I. ff. Mu-h in Pi ( ol 

IK M (iin Sirl). Puk, d« id 

S do 

( (|d I iirfiH, Mdjol by puub di( 
Itroni), pr III 17 di 

I I 111 (hull ill Capf bi ptiih do 

In \\\i)\ird luut bvpiiKli di 

— Mniin horn — I Im byptirdi 

do 

I ( I \i\ |>y puirli MCI lliniH 

n i d 1 

— - I if ill h p Id I 11 \\\(f 

1^11 )*ii (1 iindton, fiom (d 1 Mluut 
bv nurih mu ( linlon 171 d 

Hide lbi(* In (b(kuit)i froiii '>71 *il Iiint 
Mit Woo Mor I pioin '>1 do 

( ipl flMvill lion ' I I ( ipt VKi 

-1 iton II p Id I li \Uf 

I iiHipn II uuiU >n il nn I > 1 1 ..I 

I icut by jniii 11 M i ( hnt m 171 do 

M ihon Quuld MisUi 7 do 

"Xit Dn. < «ipt (oiii tuTU h p 10 1 f ipt 

Hitt ( nitdiiv rit iis* 1 l)d\ 

Vnalldihfil, 

111 I tint ( n1 llrown from Si I luid ( ol ol 
Ini iiitry bv puidi mcc Imil i ol Moftir 
Hu\ d \)t nt 17 hd\ IS 

- -- - KoH II nn 72 I luiit Col of 

lilt intri l>v pidib \tc( Luut ( ol Vivun 
Hoy il \ii 1(1 Lid 

Mi|oi Piyld fjoiii Idl Linit ( ol of Iiifintn 
by piirdi lui Major (un M.( 1> Griffiitl 
ret. 31 do 

OnlminceTitpa} 1 iitcnt.-^Rotfal At iUlt ; 1 /, 

M ijor !• irruiftton, 1 uiit Col \ u ( not;( r, k « 

J7 JiUj IS>" 

C ipt ind lit M ijor Fgan, Major d 

C Ipt Hiidec.fiom h p C'apl. d» 

Iht Luut Ilinwcll 2dCApt. d 

M nor Hiomc, Licid Col, yjee Vivion, ret 2i do 
t apt and Bl Mapii Hu kman, Mijor d 

2d ( apt ind Ht M t|or Baynes, c ipt 'lo 

Ilo^pMal Stoff, 

stafl Surf bchctky. Hen In^p of IIosp in 41ri< 1 
only, MOi Dr Aicon, dc id 7 \u,» Ih* 

Chophnu 

Key Tt Ireland, from h p Chipluiito the For- 
o« i lulv ISL>7. 

Pi I (huniit f. 

Lieut Co). Jordan, from 2 1 yntli 1 mit ( oloiul 
Holt h.p. 

Bt liiiit Colonel ]horn,fiom3 I. with < ipt 
I d V h p. Portiifsal Serv. 

Bt Miitii Hyne, from 17 Pr. with Capt. stott, 4 

( ipt Sbwirt fiom 91 F. with Bt Maior ( Ki^li 
ton, b t) til 

— IkHilh, tnmi H F with ( ipf Hnihs, 41 I 
-^lall tromMV with Capt Shaw, li p 


HI 1 

-iHnflir fiom 44F. wifh f‘»pt WsKh Sdl- 

— (•linn, troni ‘13 F. with ( «p* 1 1 iMr li \ 

^1 1 

NoawoitlTy, fVom2 W ’ (* w lit ijt Uii 
son h. p. 921. , , ^ , 

1 UMi! Maebeaii, from T I \ Mi lunf Hi n 

(ill. ... 

-I yam, troni r I m d t1 vith Imi 

bp .... 

— — < ongHM., (r mi-’ti 1 ric dirt with Im 

MacAleHtcr b ) 7»I , 

—Hhodes from 71 \ rd ditt w Ih 1 11 iii 
Bom (HI h i 18 1 . 

—( itupWlI from >2 k. with I ui Ibll h | 

It F 

i—Ki ding from 'V7 I m dill ydhfuil 
(iriy.li p Win 

—, ^Uos( tnii »" ! V (Ji I r lit Wil Ml, 11 1 

I n ign Nuoll ti n 7 I with I mm 11 M w 1 

h n 7t 1 

_ Mifit tnii t \\ 1 K within n It 

h p 11 

t{( tti Rti/rt d //ft 

yi } (.(Il t ilhtli idl oi ( I n ( I 

( olond Sii U >biil lldl It M ’ 

--otll "0 i 

fuul (ol II 1 H*\d \|| 

. ViMot Uoy il \ t 
M i|oi Doiii in I Hi ( I 

— — bum I)i (• \ 

— — f oidoii I 

( ipt M uinudon s H 

— ( 11 pride I 1 l)i 

— ( { irk( ( I 

I u (It W II lit ill s Hi 
1 n I n Hum * 1 

ippomimtul i 1 mlJftf 

Ho I \s I i S tiini 

^ Dtaih 

I i it l I) \ I 1 ly ird ld( if.. Hoy il \ 1 b 
Mil (on lohi llin.mai Mmt<ti(l(l b hiiy ) > 

>C.iil[iM liteitJI CfiL I Aug 

I Kilt (ol I iwi (( Idl of r> Hr Rrompton, 
MiildliMS IJ Auf^ 

M ipii Mm I I (til MaidKfC JlJuni 

- s< ( It n si( Imi H p < owbill, near 

Doiid 10(1 

( ipt H V 1 • 

— - W ill 11 )M, hi I »1 1 dinburtli 

7 Mireh IS 

— — (II lit ill II ) In h p I d nhiiri h il M y 

- (. Mty 1 h I I 1 Id Ini ( nin f i* 

Hm(i\(i b M ircti 

J 1 d ( M I h ^ Hi l| I 1 ^tiff 

- \ lUs 111 IN I Tin II liii I fuTv 

-( itlu it 11 p I I 1 t 1 w li do 

-sioti h p HI HMiy 

__ - Junes h p I 1 ] I ( » J July 

- — -Ortg*' * I Sumy Mdiln 

— —I iwHon It y d \it it WooNi h lOAup 

-o lliyviaU II I I i im Bn ( (1 1(2 l<m 
don 17 Apnl 

I iisign 1 irlcy rtt Ini did t oik JJ (In 

— -- Haly, h. ]) >1 Ld I woitii Joyvii liclind 

' ’3 Maich 

■ '"*M‘Lam Ilian, It p 4W 1 H lortola 

22No\ Ifi 

Biymist Anhbill M( th Mihtia 
Quart. MOitt lolly 1 Di ( N New budge Bat 
rocks, Dublin ^ Iiirv 18«7 

■ ■ - Sands, b i' luKt ns Hr Deli 

wan, New'Vork U luiu IKJl 

— 1 . ■ ... tJolt, h p Vn Pr t lent (as 

WreOiam 1 July 18*7. 

Mffiidi? Dtpaffmeni, 

Surg f arev, 21 F. D( inar u y 22 Jum 1ft.. 

Bennet, h. p Knyal Ait 

Dr Duigin. Siirp 2 W* 1* 11* SierOl LCviiii* > do 
Awisthurg 1 I) FraM>r, h. p. lt<^ \rt 
Atatl VsMst Sing Finlay wn, late or 6 Or. on pa^ 
saf( triiiii (aleutta 

Hosp \y8iy^ Alexander, Itbai a Mediterranein 

— ■ Mackey, A frioi 8 Jitne 



METEOROLOGICAL tABLE, 

AVy/ a£ JEdUthttr^fi^ in the O^tsvri'ttiori/^ ColtonhUL 

N l{ Iht <il>spnattoii^ miule c* ( \ iKiy, at lune oMock loniuion md tour oYUmK tiftri- 
iiMii-~Ihi xLioiiil DbficnnUoii, m th*. atum(K>ii« in the first column, is tiUu by^ lU^ui t 
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AliRU I LI LKAL RLPOKI 


, mill foi vvJi it t { ist of 'll I list lit nioutji , by oh 11 \ itiom 1 iki i m tho i inti il di (ni t of 
t siuiTUii'i nnntnu liurii ini) It (lutx ilniut tin iKLiiiniuy of tli {nxtnt in nitli Intlu* 
ris it will not h (.Ml I il bt( It til - Ih \Vh it, on dr) uii K, will )m I I \ fim stinpU, Inil 


The S<ot<li'* *xnnl M11 till i dli ns, mil tiu. “‘suinl Swjtliin oftin'siuth In im* rci t ivr 1 Hm n 
full (•oinpli.iDi nl ol 1 nil tm wt itln i In f{an to tit ir up ilxiut fJu ^Otli of An u t M U | M lino 
MitJfllMmi llul ptiiod dotk 1 >1 n niiit t hill in iiith 1 lit {in\)K i dm lia lx iiHniiilin 1 ov 
il night, appro u Inn tofioHfii ili liflilin ih lints Ihcin iii for tl iit two witk in \i i i 
waa J > , * - . . ... . . . 

Scotl ind 

Inphlarirls it will not h »* \ 11 $ »« ft tv wfv A t*a vvii 4i| \9»n * J v .« 

I kiKs rathr i thin On lo Iv ny, i mil I v help tht t r ip was ItNlpriU tin traw h is i tl t I ip) i n iint, 

ndUutnti itflirli(,ht ' ii) ii tin win K , wi do not (liinkthi sptciisof iri tin vriH t ill iniM hnt 
>f 111 ordni iiy iM 14,1 it 1 i Ui iliir bn 1 Itli of bad* > i <4 now lut, and will yicl 1 ifidlu mi it 
tutu. Od ire lite, b It I ) 11 mu is fl itf<iiiif Itijan^ will >Kid 1 lutUr nlmti ttian w t d oiu 

timcosjH ltd Init) I i 1 11 h i uUntivt ml will^ xry difuuin tin Imw iNiiig distrovtd 

lienr till mot l>v ili 1 n ilu 1 o thil in f um I t innof posxibly fill On dry xoil , thi inomr* 

*inct Is 111 lit f iMmr'vbl J uriu} li t\i iini rovi f < him it mIiIv of la(« , «in w< t s I w In i< the fiHlHgt 
had betomi yillow bv t\ m m 1 tun u tli r<H»t iluy will nof juomt ilnrf,iliwlh Prlu*' ot 
f?raiu iMpf lotluliuiMl! idl ml ixstKiti ts tIu huu (isour if tho wt itlu r pio tivoniil>)i, 
a (urrispoiuliiig f ill will 11 ) Mil 1 liu jtiriiiLiii Iht ipi inn i of afuH fcUp) h I mti 1 TihI 

itpi, iind till i tcseid low , I ( obt mu d tor i itlh willindui 1 nin 11 to k«t p on ifi (KKtdltlu 
prir^ nan Ills In toriuin t ^.iiiii d islnnati of tin t nrn nt iio}) o\i 1 Sitifland w IkIim* fluii la 
on tneffrimnl. it pu (lit lit it iiiMiftb in I ul oils om thud inorr ot txiikv fvni huih U** of 
Vi^tat, tnu si\th lixs ot iH Ills, Ul 1 oUk lialf li ss of )H < I ihmUiytu, hut miuh stdldi)ttid<on tin 
sf iteaiii whitii iht iiop 1 in be Mimrcd \ nminirv ol Inpli h niHiilsCxtri I Ifioinllu liirmii 
fouind of thMtIi nisi will I'lveanidesof riirnitiin of thi (I >p nth hoUJi • 

UKDl oul)slllltk —\Mu.at Hlxive an ivcri,'( ml wluri will >t grxal in ryudit 1 In laine 
may b( siidof baricv wluu tin iuUi\aUou is pixKl, soint ol tii b vi ficUb n» ibni imi ni Ixiih 
tj iw ami t ruit ah OIK unildwi h 

COHNM A 11 •—Ihi wli itdoj huiCMiUntly sulKrid ^ii itiv in Itu 1 ir, froni itnrs|fun( influ 
inoOf and wiIIIm. found to y It 11 intiih lifter than rtu gonni «l t d< uKtum Jlihv ih 1 y uid good 
but muiii wdi beftt mu 1 OtUpronusc to >uid well, but nnuli In 1 ( itlU idullsih 

CUMHI HI \M) \\ ill d tolerably bulky, though backwaid birvist will not Ixtoini general in 

k^than I fortin I f 

DKIU 3 \sii)Ui It Is not thought that wheat wiU cxoTiil, il d r Uhanavfruit imp Oat« liki ly 
toyiiUlwiU till itni may ht ^aia uf birlcy. Beam lutter th 111 was ix]Hiti!d, tin thiiiut*l |>caM 
hkily to y It Id ^i lichtriturn 

DuIlM VM*'—Wh< d gtncrdly thin, and much broken down 

Ol..VMOlU 2 ANsHlIoC«—>Mieiituot thick,and wiUnot be u hiavy imp A larce breadth rn md 
1 good dual Mouired in good ordm Burley and oota, on dry Und, look wcK, on wet unrl, thin m 1 sh nt 
Mean teinpcn^mior Auguit dO** It may be hen* nniarkid, tluii the muin at Ann it tianUii, 

Birthblim*, wiiM** 7 *lbtln, otasersidiont taken at both phuxs in ihi some manner. 

Nok fHAklPTONSHlItl —Iluvcxt coininencul aixiut Uii middle Ot Auguat, much corn tut 
dpvn lout colour, and 8 {»rouU.d before the ^th 

_ to b« moil'd imaged, or worn got, hulk than 

and but few of tuetm 

____ ____-Wheot a lighter crop than waaexpeetttlt a pariiaMp]>c«rfiiiee 

oy itail^w, and a coRmbint of Bpioula. Spring rmn* Imht. Barley backwarcL 
JfBST.RlDfNr, OF VaRKSHIfl&<»i hi wheat Crop wHl be found under an avgmgi. Beam not 
Wn BO gtNid w they mice prtitnnecl. telcy the bat 00 ^ OD tht ground* OaUlatia 

PetfMitrCj 12, 192% 


omm loiit colour, and 8 {»rouU.d beiurc the ? 7 th 
SUFFOLK.—mr some ycais, wfacata never known to lx 
oaeteiieited. Oats by nu meMis a cr^ Ikana late, and 
JSAhT.RlDlNfa 0 ¥\ ORKhHlBR^Whcot a lighter n 




Wheat. 4,^1 Icy. ’__-_ _ _’ 1$: Q«ar. | 

IKT.qr. ■ iKdiVPoljmat. Pigeon. Ticli. .Poil-nf N.rn. I Pirn'. I ::*iL ! 

_'--!-1-‘-- 


S. g. jsr h. K. s. , s 8. S* h. <<. S. h. l| S. S, g, I'. S. S. ». j H. (L ' 

Aug. 18 40 01 I'iO 52 .17 5?1 V5 51 55 40 52 5T|| 58 10 .>7 Jf- ,0 501 — 9 ‘ 

t5 40 00 '50 52 20 .17 22 20 2fi 55 55 10 52 57j| >6 5S “7 JoImI .w| 12 50 — 9 j 

Pent. ] 5H IIJ .>1 20 .17 21 28 it; 32 o, 40 52 57i( .V. 5H '"7 »o .t) 55112 50 — 0 

K HI .S.) 52 51 2‘> 3« 18 20 J3 50 5 1 50 151 .IMl 6b .1*0 ,".7 .loliiiJ ;>0 — |» ' 


1823. 


LiverjtooL 

11 I*1 1 

Wheat. Oats. Uarley. Rye. Beans, F^t-.w, 1| -- 

70 111. 45 ib. 60II). pcrqr. iierqr. per qr. i| Kim. ' , . 


! u.um. 240 lb. 


1 rai0» JJ4WJ1 je avjvt iji 1 1 -_ _ . mimm 

45ib. 6011). pcrqr. i>erqr. per qr. 1 Kng. 1Imer.i ,, . 

I L'KIlh-ljllK. lb.!} 


<. il g. d. H. (1. ft. d. s. d. 6. d. ft. s. h. s. ft. s. 

Atur. n 4 0 y 0 3 4 3 7 4 9 5 5 ,58 41 .Hi 41 28 .50 

27 4 6 9 9 3.5 5 6 1 9 5 3 38 44 56 4(1 28 .'iU 


i. S. i I S. ft. I H, .ft. 8. i. 

1 5M1‘J i0..n .52;(2S 51 24 28 

7 .'ll 1(. M.KI 54 28 51 2^,27 
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SMI 


Course of Etcruvt^i\t Loudon^ St:jtL 9.—M-Amstcrdam, 12 s 10, Ditto at sighti^ 
12 : H. Rotterdam, 12 : 11. Antwerp, 12 : 9. Hamburgh, IIH ; 2. Altonn^, 38: 
raris, 3 days sight, 25:85. Rounleax, 26:5. Frankfort-on-the^Maine, l«w> 
Madrid, *164< C»uliz, 354* Gibraltar, 304. 464* ^ona, 1!14* tiUbon, 524* 

Opurt4>, 521. Riu Janeiro, 4Sb Dublin, ^ cent* Cork, 04 V* rent. 


T^riers •'{' IhtViou^ 1*' oz.—Portugal Gold in bars, jC.OuOmO.—.F oreign Gold in bars, 
t’.3irl7ti(i—New Doubloons, i!.3i>i5it(i.-..-New Dollars, Silver in Imr^, 

Standard, ^.Ou lnll. 


l*re)nU{ins of 7«,^yr«iui'.—^ucrn'?ey or Jcrsiy, 25.s.</ 30s.—nr Dublin, 2.V.. o 
30s.—lU'lfasl. 25s, ti 3()s.—Ilambrn’, 20s'. a oils.—Madeira, 20s. a 3l)n—.lanuuM, 
10s. a 50s—Greenland, out and home, 6 g»>. a 12 


IVtckUj Prices of the Public Funds^from Au^'. 20^* to Sept. 10/'^< 1S23. 



Aug. 20. 

Aug. 27. 

Sept. 3. 

1 Sfjd. 10 

IllMlk Stock - -- — *- rrrm rr 

220 


22(>1 

— 

3 I**’ rent. UMliiced....... __ 

s:r; 

s:u 


..... 

.1 (lilt, ('mi 

S2! 


821 

82 ? 

.»*, k** rnil. ihl. . . 

Oiii 

!'t4 

1 (»0J 

9(i\ 

KM 

!)V.i 

1 do.....— 

ItMi^ 

1 ) J t t ^ ^ ^ 0 M i |{ 1* pmM* 

10 !; 

10 ^ 

mm; 

10 ^;, 


20 ;! i 


- • 

— Itoiul ....... 

58 5!l 

03 01 

01 01 


Kvf hcipK i* biiK ( C. 1000)„«^., 

28 30 

‘ > 1 •»‘f 

,,l >>.v 

’.*• '.r. 

;!'> 37 

('mi>ols 1**1 .o'l ■ mijt 

82; 

03 fr. 25 r. 

8 ■'; 

^ 1 

82 ,j 

Fiundi 5 cents 

!i:lfi.25u 


'toiV. lil< 1 


ALPHAIIKTU AL I.tS'i of rNUT.isw ilANKni;i»TS, announced between lb* VOlli ol 
Julv Mini the 2Utli oi August 1S23: eUiacteil from the London G.i/eMe. 


A<Ui»s, I. IJiuou-'-tiM'U'•‘Oiitaw.iil.. iHimnii. 
AI«U'istMi M.Nrvi ’!. lie,'.iirijftin. 

A«lor, W. II. '■ tui sini i, Ui lioii lU jiit a, niUM- 

fjll TO'Iriirmiit ni.iUi’i 

Au'^tin, a. biU>‘ 'I'luDu.i Apfiaie, f’heaiisule, 
ivHi rhouM'inan. 

Awl\. U. I!. I ivcrpofil, fv * jun! Oinpm in. 
llaluT, l.>\.l«>liv .iK 1 . 1 luiislici. 

Ik'art, J. I.hiilIiouh*. tnnlKT-nu ulianL 
fiomi, j. ('aw^loii, rvtdivilk, furnu i. 

UroaiiluMd, VV.O. Junl 1. AiUHcry-court, C’hib. 

\sell‘Strcct, nniilois. 

Bulrlier, T. Ilollioni,' H'hi.illiT. 

C^rkii .1. li. lloNitOM, WeNoiishirc. s'uWle-mjiKcr. 
CfMskcr, li. II. rfreuviUe-bliceL, IJruiij.wifk-htjuarc, 
if IiiikbMikoi. 

M. aiul li. be<', Hull, merchant, 
t’oiip, .b Otf'b htK'ct, ItiiHirnsbury, ciTapw, 
rnsn, (’. ami J. llrirrw, llristnl, duieinakcni. 
Davits, M. Bodyntui, Moiitfionieryshiie, fanner. 
Dawson, H. LceiL, 8ilk-iniTi’er. 

Drunimoii'l, W. IhilU 
Dvans, 1>. ’Swansi'a, 

KvaiiH, K. Hollinabrook.i‘ r iw, Walworth, baker. 
timvcN, I. mid H. S. L.iiiipxium C'hanibcr«, tncr- 
eh into. 

Cir€H*n, O. \.*fl iirctt, fuMiil-gartleji, wouUen- 
diaper. 

Grien, .1. Whitc4ior>c Terrace, Stepney, coal-mcr- 
eliant. 

Ilarriv, J. Llandarrog, C^amiarthciishlitt, cattle- 
rlealcr. 

Hasriden, J. Grub-street, horsedcaler. 
llawkiiiii, J. U* Star Comer, Bermondsey, carpen- 
■ tor* 

RoMm, '1'. WcKtminbler-roari, victualler. 

Hjpfroyd, W. Lcadnihall-iitreet. maoliuie-maker, 
namphreys 11* and W. Lovon, Liverpool, iion« 
founders. 


llo]nviK>l, . 1 . ('hanoer>-l.iiie, luU hi.iKcr, 

Joiits. T. >it Joiiii v-stuvi. We^i til, Kt.i 

tioiK I. 

K<i»nin»T, (i.(^huieh-htri.'i'l, '"pil ith iiimm, 

baild. '^it .1. tViiiiliill, ii) iki'r an I )i‘wt't|e<. 

Ixitiii, 'J'. laveriKM*!, eivu’li in.iisi i« 
r.oii^'worth, .1. I.iv(Tpo.il. Innliler. 

Luciu., J. Weyuionlh icm i\\ , 11 lekiivy uiad, mu 
hiesil inKlriinii'iil m.iI ai. 

M.mlHle,E.SclK‘iKh:im. I'ltinlieti uid,linie-}nnnf,*ir» 

Muhlk*tofi. U. Kitifi-iitrei-t. Ihillx ihiliir.iiu'ri'h.iiit. 
Morion, U.t'harlutUMilfect, tin.iM-. • 

Iherry, .1. and IL Saumh o, IJiimnijpiani. rti|{iv 

tool makeiv. 

lt;u)iHileti, II. Halwnrili, 4'ivir‘h-master. 

Heed, T. Hipli Hnltioni, Inn tHiia]>i‘i. ^ 

iCifdUon. J. Un till, h.tU*rda<iii'>. 

Uo'p-is li- l^idillc lluiton, Ditr-uKhnr, laniU't. 
Hothwoli, l.'uiu^irn, ChtNlioe, (vn'ii <kaler. 
Niiferv, M. O'MMth.tin, NorlolUL f.uniei. 
hcl.'U‘eHLu''i, •l.lMd flailey, irieri'haiit. 

Shorthose, J. Hanley, suillttrtl-.loir, i‘arlhcnw«'iri' 
iTiamit;K-tini‘r. 

Sim)ivoiu ii. WaUing-sireel, MauhiMivimm 
Sinilh, .1 Ilrailnindi, Devonshire, {M)X‘r'iurtK( r 
•Siiiilh, \\ it llriKtol, innholdei. 

Squires T. St AlKim, saildler. 

.SU'ward, M. li. lamipUaiie, llcrniOfvU v. piiitn< 
xmiker. 

Symea, K. KincswoiNl, WiUk, eloUiter. 

'Jabberer, H. Mrmmouth, rurner 
Huirnlon, It. i‘hayer*t)lot't, odmaik 
Truelove, W. Dunrhureli, \^nrwi«*kdilie, faiftor 
Warr,,1. W. Davies, and T. Matilmwi, Tqdon. 
SlafUxrdidiire, imn-nuiAter-. 

y» Veovit, Som«TRet->JiMe, hidihei 
WiMcrlcy, G. Li”(*rponl, iiirrilmnt 
Williamson, J. WithiugUm, lure. 





m 




CScpt. 


AtFHABETiCAr* LisT of SCOTCH Baxkruptc'IEs andDmOEKUS, announced 
August 1823; extracted from the Kdinbur^ Gazette. 


SKOUESTRATIOHB. 

David, brewer and Inkeeper in Perth. 
CiarSner* Andrew, menOmiit mKmnbur|;h« 
Jahniitone, Alexamlei’» meri^iAiit m Kdinburgh. 
Kenip, David, merchant in Kdinburgh. 

Km, Rob^ grocer and spirit dealer in .Stirling. 
Undsay, Woitar* grooer in Portr Glasgow. 
Madclntosh, Daniel, merchant m fil.Utt.gow. 
i^loan, Arthur, clotli -rnm'h.tiiim Wigtoti. 
SUochan, James, gna'cr in inverkeithing. 

Walker, Alex, mcrrhani, formerly in Arbroath, 
now in J*athcail. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Bowlie, .Tohn, nuTC'li.uit in ('r.nl; hy J. bchnw, 
writer in Cujui. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Dtiguiil, Willianiijun. merchant in Mirrdccn; bv 
ficorge WilMiti, advocate there. 

M'Aithnr, (iooTgi*, grucoi ni (•Iri'^gow; by the 
'I'rufitw there. 

hPCaul, John, & S(»ns,miTcIiants in filasgow $ by 
Mr (Gordon, merchant theU'*. 

M*l.cod, llev. .luhn, Glasgow; by James Ken. 
lurountanl there. 

Multcri William, habenbiNher in Kdinliurgh; by 
WilltHm Scott, aceounUnt there. 

Sorely, John. jiin. ironmonger in Glasgow'; by (i. 
handers, aLrounUnt liicie. 

Tumor, .las. hitsUT in Dumfries; by R. Thrashu', 
w riter there. 


©ittitarj?. 


TIIR LATi: LORD NAPJIOR. 

The Right Hot). I'rancib lami Napier, Lord 
Jaeiileruint of Sclknkshire, who died on Die Ist 
Augii'.t, was Mill I'f Willi.un laird Napien by 
Mary Ann, danghti'r of f'liarles Vaml (’athcart, 
woi bom in ]7.>h, (ind sueeroded his father in 
1775. In i7l^4» he m.irned Mana Margaret, eldest 
daughter of .Sir John Cla\ering, by whom he lias 
left William John, now Lord Napier, (ivlio mar¬ 
ried Miss (’oelirane Johnstone, and ha.s two sons 
.nndtJiice daugliterh,) ('harhN, and Henrv Allnnl, 
aridToiir daughters. In isirly Ijk', ln^ jjainMnp 
Horved 111 theaimy, whicl) he leit about the close 
of the Aincrieiui war; but 111 the late rreneh war 
he served as l.iieutendnt-t'olonei of the llopetoun 
V'emnbles, till tliat regiment \v.i.i raluml. In 
his Lordship was elc'cicd one oi the sixteen re¬ 
presentative Peers of Si‘olland. aiut ui which he 
continued ever since, except in the l*urI].uneiU 
Minimuned ui IHOd. ivin<*h only sat one session 


In IHO'J he fciux'cvded David Blarl of J.ew'n 
laird High foiumissioner to tlic tieneral Nssim 
hlyof the Church of .Scotland, whicdi offln* lie 
resigned in J8i7, and w'as MKxxHxled by Wdlmni 
Karl of Pyrrol. Upon liis ie.sig>iat)oii, the iiiiaiii- 
iriinis thanks of the AsMonbls w.u, loled to Ins 
lairdshi)) loi the iiiamier m which he coiKhieliHl 
bmiM'lf 111 that high oHkx*; at the Sitme time, 
they expiosMsI then sincere rcgiet at his reugna- 
lion, afUT his long .md fnithlul services. iTord 
Napici was highly respcctcil, not only by his bro¬ 
ther I*ecis, hut by all laiik' of the community. 
With great nrliamty ol iii.miKM', he aui^ned 
the dignity of hu, r.nik, and was kind iinrTaiibllle 
lo every person. a lnisl).nid. father, and friend, 
hi^ eonduet was hi^d^iv pi.usi'woithy and exem¬ 
plary; in shorl, Ikl displiiveii, during his life, 
every chriHti.in \iiiue m ;ui eminent dc^ee, 
which niiikes Ins ihath Miiccrcly lamented. 


lUllTHS, MAURlA(ifckS DKATHS. 


RUlTIiS. 


Ifl'JJ. July 20. Ill Korth-Street, Kdinburgh, Mrs 
A. Rrodie, a sou. 

ilil. At Denmark Mill, Middlesex, Lady of 
C. D. Gordon, Ksq. a d.iiightcr. 

— Thei-ody ofThom.isGifl'orti, Ewi.of i''airy 
DuDkykhetlamd, a son and heir. 

ikx. At Laurencekirk, Uie wife of laeut. Hall, a 
daughter. 

t’u At Alierdcx'n, the Lady of Major Ilciulerson, 
royal engineers, a daughter. 

27. At lb, Ihibhn Street, Kdiutmrgh, Mrs 
Thornton, w'lfe of Major Thornton, l.’dh light 
itragiKins, a d;iugliter. 

* Sb. Mrs James Monleith, Buchanan-Strixt, ClOh- 
gow',‘ a son. 

2!>. At lloldeuiosse House, tlie Marchioness of 
Londiaidcrry. a daughter. 

At Sliver Mills, near Eibnburgh, Mrs Colo¬ 
nel Moobcan, a soiu 

Auwt 1. At No. 17, Dubliii'Strcct. PMinburgh, 
Mrs htUHTti a daughter. 

.7. Ill baUth-.St)eot, Grosvonor Square, I.oiidon, 
the ivudy of Henry Lindesay, BeUiuiie, a 
daughter. 

4. At Kirkcudbright, Mrs Illoir, younger of 
Rorguis a son. 

— \ l'•iXHmteMTorringt4>n, of two emns. 

At fiogar-bousc, the Lad) of A. Maitland 
Gibsoi), Rm]. younger of Clifton Hall, a daughter. 

~ Al Premia)}, Mr.s Ma^joribaoks, a .sou. 

b. At'Acton Villa, tlie Lady of John Gordon, 
£cq. M M>n and hrii. 

«— At Hampstead, ^ Lady of Jolm Fraser, 

iUU. Ban. tWOMHLs. 

IJoward Place. l.onilo», the jUkly of Cat)- 

Ifvnilton, a daughter. 




iaifX, 


Augi *k Mrs .1. A. Cheyne, No. 8. Cafitle-Strcet, 
Kdinburgh, H dauglitei. 

— Mrs Kdward H Allison, .V>, Kirkgate, Leith, 
a daughter. 

id. At the maiisc ol l.oiiglorgan, Mrs WulkoTj 
a (knightiT. 

IJ. At MotUrosc, tiie Lad) of Proxost Jamesonj 
n daughter. 

13. Al Dronioiia, eouiitv of Antrim, the laidy 
of W'llliam Ciiniiingham, Lsi]. a daughter. 

II. In Bedford Square, Umdon, the I.^y of 
Andrew .SjKitUswoiMie, Ksq. a ilaughter. 

— At Ueluga.s, the louly of Sir Thomas Dick 
JauulcT, of i''«)untainhul), Raionet,a daughter. ^ 

At his liouse IB the Canongatr, Kdinburgh, 
the i.ady of Henry Prager, a mui. 

Ifi. At Edinburgh, Lady Isabella Weyins.s, a son. 

17. At Grangelidl, the Lady of Charles Hope 
Reid, Kmi* U. N. cl (iaiightcr. 

ib. .At 43, York JMaec, Kduiburgh* Mrs WisllpfC 
a son. 

III. At Nctherlay, Mrs Silver, a sen. 

— At XcVith Links, the iaidy of R. D« Menrics, 
Esq. a son, 

— At Abbey Bank, near Kelso, Mrs Dr Dou¬ 
glas, a son. 

21. At SpringhiH, tlic Lady of George Fmbes, 
Esq. a son* 

24. At Sanquiiar, the Rev. .Mrs SuBMon, a son. 

2<). Mn Drummoml Flaoei Edin¬ 

burgh, a ' 

27. At 

Latly Elnmor itaiiour, a son. , 

Lately, at Cospall, Leieesterahiie, the Countewiv' 
Howe, ason.« 

— In HiB-btreeC ^nburgh, the Lady of ('has. 
Stuart Allan |ieyi 'i^KC.X^t£. a diughtei, . 


Wlnlelmu«^uriitafiel4,1lwIUght II0&. 



1823.3 


Rc^hter .— 



MAnm\riKs. 

July19. At *st<Mvaritstown Cluirclt, county 
of TyToni*. Mr James Kennedy, !u>r(inoul painU'r, 
At the advanced age of 84, to Miss Mary Alder, 
acwl "d ’ 

j\. At nislion's ('oiirt, near BubUn, Karl Pita- 
Miliiam, to Lanv Prnsotiby. 

‘j.*. At Alidlom msmsc, Andrew Buchan, Ksq. 
Mtdieiit, to Miss llolcn Mnclellatui, ycningcst 
ilaiigliter of 'Flxis. Maclulland, Rsq. of Orcliaril- 
ton. \Vi|»t<»nsliire. 

t’j. At Kigin, \h*\. RreuituT, Kaq, (late Ad fiv>tA 
surgeon in Keith, Ui ckU^t dauglitcr of 

Idciit.'t'oUincl \. Grant. 

m. The H»n'. Jiitncs Stuart Murray Anderson, 
M.A. of Buliol rollegf, Oxfortl, to Bnrlxira Char¬ 
lotte, second 4la\i}'l!lerof thelatt'Ctsirgc Wrough- 
ton. Esq. of >fowiiigton House. Oxfordshire, and 
of Ardwick Hall. ^'«)rkAhin^ 
i?K. At Arbroath, Mr Itolrort (Jorilon, mm*hant, 
to Margaret, tianglUcr of the Lite l’ro\osi \iuier- 

Min. 

At the manse of t\ilton« Ihe llev. Jost'pli 
Thomson, minister of to M.'ir^tnret llnii- 

h>r, claughter of the l.itu Or llardic, minister 
of \shkirk. 

— M London, Lord Sidmouth, to the lion. 
Mrs 'I'ounshctKi. 

.11. \t lihnihain, Iksll'ordshuo, Xieh.ird llollcv, 
Ps(|. of Wilton, to ('.iioiina La>tilia, cldcntdaiigh- 
ter of John t'aninbeli, Ksq of iHinoon. 

—\t Portohello. Liout. J. II. Korre-t, U- to 
M.iry Munro. yoiingist daughter of the late J.ntus, 
(iK*kbtiriit l'Af|. Haddington. 

-- in \orkshire, Mjtnir-t.ener.'il Sir Kduard 
Harnes, K.tMl. (rovenior of <Vvlon. t4) Marta, eL 
dest daughtei of W'. Kawke-., F\i|. of F'arnh'V 1 Inll. 

— At Pdnilnirgh, fiioh.ircl INioL*. M.I) to Jane, 
eldest daughter of the lit'* Air John t'.md. Sur¬ 
veyor of 'Faxes. 

Aiiguat?. At ( heltouh.iin. John DrroeK. Psq 
of tirroek. AtM'rdivnshnc, to Mary, youngest 
(laughter of the Lite James <'ockbliri), Psq. of 
l.ime<Streel Square, Londoi^ 

— At SL Haiicrns, Alex. lt.*lisNer, lOsq. vurgnin, 
to Heborah, eldeat daughU r of the Lite Jtklni 
Crawfimt, Kaq. Quebec: and, on the sinie day, 
at same nhice, .Samuel .Tames DongliLs, Kv(. Pol- 
muneksnead, to Agnes DicL a* youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Uic late John Crawfoid. Kvi. 

3. At Dalkeith, ('aptam f lattle, of (he lion. 
JBabt India Company’s servu’e, to Luev Aniic, 
only daughter of the late Colonel W'lUey, of his 
Majesty's Ith dragoon gnanL. 

4. A! stowarton, Mr John P.itorson, surgeon, 
Siiltnuits. to Misb Agms W’altnee, only (Liughtcr 
oi Mr Alex. King, merchant thcrt». 

5. Al the Church of St Mary, launbeUi, .Surry, 
George Ixi^n, Ksq. W S. to M.irion, .scssmd 
dauglitcT df Thomas MaiiMin, Ksq. Lambeth Tcr- 
mcQ. 


— At RIair, AlexaniU'r Soot, Lsn. of Trinity, to 
Marialine, second daughter of W'lliiani lllair, Kmi. 
of Blair. 

t*. In tliej>arish churcli of <V»ssey, by the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Noiwieh, Thomas Alexander 
Fraser. Ksi|. ofLovatnnd Stnehen, to Churiottc 
Qeor gtna, eldest daughtiT of sir George .lerning- 
ham, Burt, of Coshey Iiall: the iiinrnagcci*r('niony 
Slaving Imm previously performcil m the cliapi'l 
oftho hall, ai'COTding to the rite and (‘erinnonies 
of the Roiinm Catholic Churdi, l>y the Rev. Pre- 
denek Hussenbeth, domoitic cnapkun to .'sir 
George Jcmiitghain. 

— At ('ampwltown, Mr Matthew LangLinds, 
nNKlumt, Limerick, to Janet, second daughter'of 
William Watson, Jun. Ku]. nierchaut* 

7-AtTotteridge, Herti., the Mbn. Capt. Gran¬ 
ville George Waldegrave. U. eldest son of Ad¬ 
miral Ijora R.'ulstoek, G.C.H., to Esther Caroline, 
j^mngest daughter of the late John Puget, of 
Tottcridgc, Herts. 

— At Batli, John Campbell, Esq. Adiutant, 
royal marines, to Catlierinc, youngest daughter of 
Culniiei Savary. 

8. At fiucolieucIvKtreet, Edinburgh, Mr Alex. 
Millar, meichant, Leith, to EUia, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Mr iUex. Ferguson, oyer, l^un- 
burgh. 

— Isaac Baylgr, Ksq. X>uke-.Street, to MUs 
<Oaird*.daughtcr of Principal Uaird,£dinburgh. 

*— At iJeith, Robert AlwUe, Esq. to Mary, 
daughter of James Alnslie, Esq. 


Aiig#^1. Atmatne of Towle, the 
Smith, minister of that ixinsh, to Isaliella, d aunSl 
let of Mr Alex. Smith, Tarland. 

lit. At London, K. Alexander, ion of .Sir WU- 
liaro A. Cunynghame, Bart, to Ann, ymingwl 
daughter of Edward Karl, V^q. Cliglrman <»r the 
Board of Custonu for Soolland, 

— At Maiilddie Castlr. .lohn C.eorge llamiltdiw 
K^q. Glasgow, to Christum, youngest daughter or 
Henry Monteith. Estj. uC CarHtiuijv, M. P. 

— At Badmington, (llouciNtorJure. the Huit. 
EVnlcrick Caithorpe, to Uie Kight Hon. I^idy 
Clmriotte SometMt, eldc^t dauglitcrof the Puke 
of ll(‘UUfillt. 

II. \tthemameof TliiirM.), John Siitlioi land. 
Ks(|. laU; Captain r»d foot, oi lluhN. to i iithviiiu*, 
eldcit (Uiughtcr oi the llcv. WUliain MackmtiMh, 
minister uT that plaiv. 

— near Mford. I nu’olnshlif, lames 

Dunlur Miniu*. of Kdinbiirgli. M. IK, to Mrs 
FieLlsciiil. willow ot the lali* .lohn FieUUeiiil of 
BiKhy, F.mi. and daughter ol Hie late W'ltloughhv 
VVooil. of TIuneshy Mali, ui the mtinty of Lin 
coin, Km|. . 

1.1, \t Kirktoniiclii, Wdiuiii MoiU'«. Kxq. Perth, 
(L'tiperCuiuubi), to Klir-ilH'ih, etde.>l daughter of 
John tiKhran, of 

•'I. \t Pitliver House, Kifi'dine, t'hailen Cluul 
ton, I'Nki. M.IK to Elnsalx'ih. tiord cliiughter ot 
the Lite William Ilctxl, Kati Noilh Shirlds. 

.\t 1‘kliiiburgh. the Re\ James 'l'ra<|nAtr, 
minister of llhyiid, to KlumN'tli Mai\ llaillie, 
niece of Mr Win. 'J'raifiiair, Innlder, Pitt-Mretd. 

j!.t. .At Mollaiiee, Uieiuird ('.'uioii, Km|. of Idver 
prKiI, merehont, to Klisabctli. youngest ilaughtei 
iif.hihn N.ipier, Ksq. of Moll.viu'e. 

'Jtt. \t lUiecleueli PLiee, Kdiuhiitgh, the Rev. 

J. ste\ens«)n, to laniia Tnrton, stssmd daughter 
of John tfoidoiij Ksq. 


PKATHS 

IK‘J.1. .hinuarv 'Jh. Lient.W'tUinm I niuh- 
ton, su)H'rinteiitiniil ot llu* th.iud Trlgonoinctii 
eal .SiirNeviii India, while pnM'evitliig ill th'*exe 
eutum of liN duty, from lUdi.duul towanU .Vag 
por, at I lingin Gnnunt, .OR iniles south of the I li¬ 
ter place, ngtsl (»7. 

‘J*!. At the Presldeney, Madr.H, Lienteiiant and 
Adjubuit Williiun Grahain, <»f Ihe Ist hiiiiin.’i 
] 1th raiment native iiifaiitiy, aiul oiil) siii i ivni!; 
son of airs Graham of faingtown. 

March ‘JO. On the iwissagi' from Indiii, Ah 
CharlLN Stodart, son of fCobt. StiNlart, Ktap Quean 
btroL't, Edinburgh. 

April .10. At .St .fohn's, NrwfonndLmd, Mr Do 
nald Hamilton M'C^iiian, incieli.iol—a native ot 
the Isle of Islay. 

At the Cape nf Good Hci|m% Capiain Ik’iirsini, 
late Cominandcr of the Hon. Company'!, '^hip (ic- 
neral Hewitt. 

May ‘J8. At Dcmcrara, at the .uju of 2d years, 
(hrorge Douglas Maekenzie. Htlh hon of Mi (ol- 
liert Mackenzie, of Invcrshm, SnttuTlainUhlre. 

June 111. At Demorara, Peter tiranl, Psq. many 
years resident in ttiat colony. 

June 2J). At Quebec, Laugldm .Smdh. Kui. 
Sisgnior of St Denis and l.a IVxMtii n*. Air Smith 
wa* a native of In\enu*>'., SititLind, and i^^ niip- 
IKiHcd to 1)0 upwards of liHi vi-.irs of ai^e. He ws’-' 
ved ns a private Ml Gen. Woll* s ,iiin^ at llu; tak¬ 
ing of QtielNs'. 

."t». \t Sena f.Pone. oi Hm m.thqin.iH lever, 
whieli has tor *otne time raged in that eukHiy, 
Kdwarti Pitzgerakl, Emp Chid Jusiws‘ of that ml* 
tiement. 

July 7. At Montreal Colfcigc, new Pei th, Mar 
garet Mison, wife of Alex, balibnr, Ksq. of Airly 
Ixidgc, PiiiidiHi. 

RK At Truro, Nova .Seotia, Mrs Jane M'GorMV 
wife of Dr Sntlicr, H. N. 

11. At Stifkry, Norfolk, Colonel Henry Ijif 
Cus, of the CokUtrcani thiards. 

14 At Port(#Usg»»w, Kh/abeth Thoiiisoii. wile 
of Captain George S|iem‘er* 

l.'i. At Sullivan's Island, near Charktston, ‘south 
C'itrolina. Mr John Maoulam, eldesc ixm fVti-i 
Macadam, ktiiq. of Eaaterhouse. 

17. Miss Hurt, of Rama. 

18. Al Dunoon, Mr W^niam Hcid, si^n. mer 
chant, Glasgow. 

— Al \ iewlicld, William Gibsun, iti Iht 

51st year of hii age. 






July ia At NcwPligHg<)»MiftBftrbnr.ij^jwiii» 
w of the «4*V. Jfdtii Clegg, initUbter of Uie 
ttODtM Kuisoo|Ki1 diapel at New WOiligo. 

HL At 4<lauicvin, near ]>ub)in« ^boounten 
MouDttnurrefl. m the 4Bth year <»f h« age. 

At Kdvni (iiuve, Jamea Denntatoun, lun. 

»i. At AberdeM, Atau»4ct tShlrreffi, Eui ail> 
vOesatBk 

Vil At Pauley, the Rev. Dr Bong, lint minihtor 
of file Abbey Paruta, In the 7btli year of his a^* 
and AOth of lua inhibitiy. 

— At Bervie, UniUe Jameii Walker, aiifed 59, 

At Lottdao, the Right llououral^ the Karl 
of Famham. 

— At Lnntlon, Maj(»r (ictieral Sir DennlH 1*aek, 
K«C.B. C.T.S. and (Ahei oulfis. Colonel of the 
Mth fixit, and Jjcutpnnnt-Oovetn(H’of Plymouth. 

— At iankh of Kiikaldy, Mr David Pearson, 

brewer. ' 

96. AtPitfour, I'crthshirc, Jainesi RiclianWin, 
Eia of Pitfour. 

iftl. At Taunton, Someisot* hire, Judith Rose 
Duncan, widow of Vl m. IIuikmu. I'm]. laterd lUlh. 

97. At Glasgow, Iklcu M<Lcio>, wjie of Julin 
IltuniltiNi, Km| 

.*10. At the White Lodge, Richmond Park, m 
the .ITth year ol his igc, liic JIun. flenry Adding* 
tun, elilest son ut l.out \ iscounl Suhnouth. 

— AttfH. Rankiiiior stiect, Edinbuigli, Alex. 
Kmcnid, 

.ll.At Whitehdl, near Musvlburgh, Mr John 
Drown, brewer, Kilinhiirgh, .igml 'Ji., smnidson 
of Ml j4Me))li Hrown, ( hi i'ouit. 

— At Dunhlatte, .igetl b**, John ('oUlvtream, 
Oq. Slicrifl*.SulM,tituU* ot the westuni distiiutof 
Pei thiihire. 

— At Porlobello, John Andenon, Esq. of Win* 
UTfleld. 

Aunist 1. At t^'roMirsInirgh, Mr James Cray, 
increuant (heir, in the b^d yi ai ot his nf^e. 

>—111 Dummi'StriiA, Diummoiid Plare, Fdin- 
hurgh, Mrs Ann Clogliom, huIou of the Uev. 
Ilobcrt Little, minister of Apidef>nrth. 

— At Dacre Lialge, the Right llonourahlu Kian* 
VK, Lord Napier. 

'j. At Winehcster, ('li.'ii)cii Kicileiic Powlett, 
Loid Bayning. 

Aug. 9. At Old AlK'nleeti, Dr James Urowti, 
|ihy<>iei«ui then*. 

^Athts house, 51, Voik Place, Bdjiiburgh, 
Aiulrew Pi noon, Eho. of lliu Fxi ise. 

— IsiiW'IJa, youngest daughter ol 
tholate Daviit Stirling, I«%q. 

— At(ilen-I uggie, iu‘nr Kirkintilloch, in the 
85th year oi Ik i n^^e. Mis Maiy Deirjc, widow of 
the late John Km). ot Glonlon*. 

.*>. Mis« JaiH* Ailkeii, ildust daughter of Robert 
Aitkiii, I's(]. Imuu, Canilachie. 

i* Athei houa*iii Ficikniclc-Street, iMinhurgh, 
Mrs Uarbari Spankle, rtliet of Mr Joho bhirm, 
merchant iii (iliisgow. 

— At luT brother’s house, Foxhal], Anna ’^arah 
Rnehel Waugh, voimgcbt ilauchter of ttiu late 
Robert Waugh, Km|. or Foxhali. 

h. At Perlli, Mi John Ktewart, ageil mnety-fivo. 
llescrxishn tlu 4t*d regiment, nt the IxtllU* of 
Tieondmgo, wlmche was w'ouiuksl in the arm 
and head, lie was distdiaroed w a small pensum 
in 175H, mid has Ixin on the pinsion It t thisi 
aixty (l\e msus. lie w *s the oldi'st Durgess in 
IVrth. h .iving enicnd the (lUildis in Si‘jiti*ndHr 
I7I>1. Ml •'Uwiit was pritiei^mllY mslruiruntd 
in pioeunng i ]ili(e of puhlie worship hir tlu* 
Ihghlaiuh IS in Pirth, aiuf he liud the foumUition 
of the Cache Chujtel in CaiinhStToi- 

— AtthemaiiHeof rultor, Kh/alx'th Ilowisoii, 
iqMniM! of the Rev. Willuim Stmclian. 

— At London, (?aptam Colin ^PLaurin, half 
|iay Kqih rwiment 

— At Caiitk*mains, East Lothian, KliK.abcth 
Martin, apoui^ of Mr David Hume, farmer tlicre. 

tL At AiK*nlocni, Mrs Ann Morrimm. widtiw of 
the Res. A. Meams, minu5U*T of Cluny. 

— At Silv(*r Mills, near Edinburgh, Mr J.anirs 
Cargil Muir, merchant, Etlinlnirgh. 

7. At London, Mi^r-Gcneral Darbv Griflith. 

— At Criefl; Mr ThonuM Maccomish, ihstillcr 
tliere. 

H, .Suddenly, at Dtley, Mias Mar\' Wanl, of that 
plaot. She had Iweii so cxeesRively ternheil hy 
the tliundiT storm of that day as to bu thrown 


-Death f» 1823. 

into fitidng ennvuliJon fih, which all iiu 

dual mid mij wal aid, andteiininatod in her deitli 
tliCBimerscning. , 

Ang 8 UHartIUW, MraClomentoi Stirling, 
67, rdietof Hurli^Mr l‘uiiesi)unianjDouk 
Miler, hidtiimrl^ OlBugiw. 

9. M Abcidaoii, turns «9th year, Mr Jami. 
Farquhar, merdiaut then 
<1. At Jondon, the Mo»t Don Mirquib Com 
wdlli^ in the 10th year of hu» age 
— At loiliwinmtih. Ihoinas lleid, latourei 
llewa l)oni21st<Hiol)erl74S in ihLil«haiiot 
K\)t, Avrfchirt. J hi itnportaucc nltu hed to tins 
circuniHUmne ari*iLs fiom h» Iwinr the iilihraUd 
cqui-itrinn hero of Bunw’ poem, lamo ShuiUi 
Dl hw» at length suimouuUd the • mow*., ri* 
vcr<i,i»Up«, and stiles ofhle JoraionsMieuble 
limebvimjtthf Ins liein in tlu siT\iie of Myoi 
llervey, of 1 isilesiinple, iinu months of whidi 
be lias lx 111 ineiialik ot Idsiur, ind to the ho 
Hour of Mr limey lx* it nunud, hi his, witli \ 
foilenng md hudihlt gniuosdy, wxithid, ih l r 
IS il was in his power, iJu imny ills if b i ui I 
diKiM* He, howt\cT, still ntiincil tUt (hsiri 
of being •• fu for w« Ks tot i Iher ’ 

— At his I ordship'f* risid nu lu w 1 ondoii iii 
till piimi ot lili, lilir % tidiou illiw •*, Hm haid 
\isiounl I’owiiMourt Hi lAiidshi) »h(( i 
UtULsaMi nil y in till Irish nprisint (m I n 
«igi Histitli andc t lU di mil t«*lti < nl> n 
Ruhird now Viscount Pimirivioiirt 
— Mugiut 1 arqulnr SnnmilU dnuhtnol 
I)i SomirMlU, H iiioMr S<jiHri I om <mi 
JO M Mixdwiih, Douelis l-iw on I sq H \ 

10 Vt DuhKh. Miss I I hii 1 1 list d iiq liUi ol 
thcliti Uiih nd hi hir, 1 q loiitto 

11 VtOld < lixhSm inrishot ^linis AlardcLii 
ahin,Iohn Ihons in liii I7lh ynr of hn apt 

— At Ihoinpton, liiiKii s I iwmui, Fsq Ut( 

I untinuit ( oUnulol tlu 1 Ih light dracoOnh, ill 
which rcgiininl he M.iMd 'is yi irs, and during 
Ihr prnodHitwai. imphiyid in tbeWi t indies, 
Piniii ul I, and at W iti il(M» where, iBioinnund 
of it il that mnnoril II bnUk, hi h ul two luusi s 
I ilkd iiid two wouiukd iindir him, and ioi 

winch hi w ih distingiiislud by hii*brcMt r ink 

- \t tiar^nnmsl Houm, Stirlnigshin, Mis 
Ann < Ikr, 1 ul) oi the 1 dr ( oUmcl Cidinglouii, 
ot (rargunnix k 

1J At 1 ontlou, 1 ady W iLson, wife of Sir Robert 
Wilsm, M P 

I At II Ibiirgi (he Hiv I'uncs Seott, tuiui-* 
fitirotihi Kiiufi >ngrcgition 

*** At 1 tut hit land Miss IsilHlla Uin Amhin 
soil >,t<<iiid hUiil the hie Mr Aiiih nvoli, 
imrihint, trii.sf.oi ui i M \c ir 

n Al D u hton ISfrim in thi lOUllt) ol 
Duihim, Wilhim hoiisiU 1 q 1 lie of the b8lU 
nginunt ot io t 

II In liMotItow J dinlnirgh, MrJas Liddle, 

1 itc uirM 1 nil I hi 

— At I iil'Mls.thi Ih \ Dasidlircig 
1 \t WhiK hill Cott nr ir Bristol, George 
W-ilkir, I j id till Kill s Itimcmbranctr'a Ul* 
till, 1< \chiquir, I oiidnn 
Ul At fcdmhurgh. Mis It uhel Pliyfnir, widow 
ol Jimes PInfair 1 so luliiUct, I oudnn, 

— VtLdnbinf i, Mr Jamts W hyti, mcndiaoL 
J nth ^ 

l( \t Tipuerlin, Mrs Margaret i iiraichttcl, 
widow of the uU Mr Iinu i ( tnnirhul, ( oinp 
til (111 ot Uie< u (uira> nl Port l^atiuk 

17 At New Siiiehtoii, (iroige, bCioiid son of 
J inu \V it < 11 h sq ol * uighton 
I* M lnshouHi,M, Piinii *i sticct,kdinbuigh. 
Ml RoUrt fwiirt 

— At Mumci^iai \ c itn*'n of Munir. 

19 \t siuffbriyjcdtoids nrt, inh^ 'i7th teir, 
Robert Llixmifleloraulhorof the '* i aimii Bo\, 
Ac.Ac. His ixiiistilutioii, natural!) wiak.hilot 
lateIxiomr alarmhif I) im))flirid (viryfrishit « 
t Ilk Ic ft h n till wi iKir, tl t I ist, it w tfti «r<d 
had he suivnid it, would h i\t fhi I Inin in I iii 
of mintal Blxmtioti towhiih ) tin ilf and di ir 
estinends must haveprtfernd hihdcalh* 

—.At Whtiohom, aged 77, John (**il 

who for upwnrds of ftiity years held tlie otiuc ot 
Town Clerk io that Buigh. 

21. At Tdinburgb, 1 bin I randa I nnginore, 
daughter of tlie late Occiroc Loiipiiiurc\ k mu Medi 
cal bttf, 


J. Uuthven A 9on,Printers, Edinburgh. 
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5. Gunpowder Plot, ICO 
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Co Conesi)ont(fntsi. 


W'v. haM loci'ived J» IclU'V iVom Mr W. M. Bortliwiek^ a>iiiplaniin^ »>J* n^iiAmiLl* 

I, fd inacciiMH iLS in nur report of thetUsaiHbicm of hiP catic in the IIoum* of (‘laiunimb 
11 Au^ist liist, ajid contninin^i? what we haie every reason to Ijclieve u corm't btoh*- 
• of the facts. In jusiur to Mr Borthuiok, wv deent it our iliily to pnhtUU his 
iuinninniralion, ‘'UpprcsMiii; merely u lev tin^iorded or intcmpcraio exprcHsion:!;, w. 
iiti\e to hath idiuils, vliah weaken rather than strengthen his ease, vliuh neither 
piudcnee nor ^ood feeling vill perniii us to puhlish. Jl is proper to add, that the de¬ 
partment of rarliamentJirv Intelligence, \r. is not iiiultr the dircrtii'nof the Kdtliit, 
hut of nnotlui jmlividuul. vlto alone is tesponsihle for v'hnt ap)>(.‘nrs in that pitrtiun ot 
iiii' Magaziiiu. 

TO riir 

“.Ill, 

In the niimlicr ni vour Maga/ane for August last, there appears, under the heail 
’ rarliaiiuMitiii\ Inuliigeuci’j*' (page what puriunis to he a upi'it nt what took 
place in the (ii ('oinnions, vhen nu case was then' brought uihUi eonsideia- 

tion hv llie Jlon, .lames AlKTei<»niby, hut vhirh is e\cee<lingly erronvoin , and ho«e%ii 
unintentKfnal on \oiir p:ir!—as I believe it vji>—is not the less pr^jotluial tome. As 
ii iiiatlei of ju.'-lice, tlu n fore, I trust \ou vill give ]ml>Iu'ity to the eoneidorv slatenuiii 
which lollows ; — 

I did not, as Jiated ni ilu Vhjga/iii<* iep<»rt, abruptly tntvi lhei)//a< 
hicnk open desk, and Ciiirv o/l /its yupu'i^ undei preUnce <»f >ouie tinln|indriltil 
debt said to lx* due b> AU jidir." It C', no <!onht, true, ihni 1 had .i<‘ir«d to uhs- 
solution of the coparlnei'.hip helvieii me and Alexander, ii>i ii vjo lu. li hm«' ha 
me to do so ; but mv agreinieid vas <orHlttional: and as Ali^aiuier dhl luU |miit> 
tlie condition, ), vitluatt.taking the lav into mv ov n hands, coinnieitiTd legal pro¬ 
ceedings against him heirjie the iMagislKdvs of (ilasgnv, Joi the pui)K)se of cilhci 
n)in])eliing implement of tlie cuiulitions, nr of (iiahling me again to take |H)f(scHsion 
'>i my projicrty. Tlie IMagistraics gave Alexander his option, and allowed him ample 
lime to fulid the pccunuitv s ti]mlations of the agriiment; hut as he did not avail him¬ 
self oftlK* rnduigcnce thus given him, though llu lime vithin which he ought to have 
done ua:> long past, Hu Mog\,sttnti^ J'uund ilwl / iea.> atVl a purtm t i and Till'* 

.lUDOMKN'i WAS Ai i.owKD '10 isKi'OMi I JNAi>. It Vas protiouiiceil on lltti luh 
ruary, and J did not leMinie )*os.sessi<tn under it iinlil the Ist March. Nor was that 
measure taken .d>ruptly, oi V tlhuut premnnition; for, on 27tli Fehntarv Mr Alex- 
.mdiT l*ic, mv aginl and prix’urator lieforc the Magi'trates, wrote to Aloxaiidiis 
agt'iii ju thef e teiioH Sir.—Unless the setllcmeiit is ellicted, Mr lloiihvvick must, 

of citui'.se, ffu uitnnalhi vj /a/A.H'Aic//.’* Nothing could he 

more fair, or move attentive esen, than tin > nuMle of promdiiig. And when I did 
enter into fios'^cssion on Ut Maiih, that step was taken, not (landestinel), Imt licfori 
witnesses. Alexander m.ule no osunsihle oppusiUon to lhisre>.iiinption ol {KJSfeCR>sioii; 
ou Uic rontrai), so far asopixarancL> went, d was aiijuiesied in; hut loget rid of my 
presence fo/h/rf/m7 Alc\andci, in eorueit with a .lames Hoheilson, Hook* 

^ seller, Unrlinmcnt Sipiaie, Kdinhurgh, got finm Uoliertum u taption, ou u ikht 

tuid huff prex'louslif bmt puUl; and u-.ing that caption as if the debt !iad still been 
due, Ak xiinder threw me ninsl almipilv and opjiressively into jail. Tliw, too^ was 
done al a time wlun I was prosecuting Alexander lor XMhti of monks, which, astiiy 
Ai/. (/ M niiuty be had uplifted,/or j/o, tail tip/i/tat to hts vsii ,* and for that sum I 
obtained decree ag;nn>t him. Uy Alexander ai.d ItuIxTlf oiiV condui t, gioumls were 
nfibrdcd for an action ol Damages tu a veiy great amount, and an action wub ruiacd, 
hut the bankruptcy of both these individuals prevents me from obtaining any r<'drcifi!i. 
'I'hat 1 miglit regain my lilierty, Mr Henderson, niy agent ut Hamilton, to whom t 
hud shown receipts that satisfied him that nothing of the debt on which the caption was 
laiscd, and fur which I had been imprisonii), was due, consigned the money in the* 
hands of the Jailor, after 1 had &ulli^rtd an liUgnl and (ip]>rc«ive imprisunment of ten 
days. One c^ect of taking this prompt mcthc'd of purcliosing my lilicrty, at theex- 
IK-nce of paying a debt n stcond iinu ., w as, that I might be able to sec my friends per- 



find ttkelneftsures for obtaining iwdrciifii; but a Mi)) nioro prcsMng 
YVM, to protect n^eelf from the conaeqiiences of the ntunerous and wicked libuls tiirn 
weie weekly inserted in the Sentinel. Actions bad been raised against ihc already, ant) 
snore were threatened; for being siUi o jwr/wer, mjf re^p<m#f&iK/y coniinurd. On gnu,,^ 
the seccmd time to those premises, which belonged to me as much ns to Alc^nmlt iS 
which 1 4jd ojtenfyf and before ndinemt^l was detjerXQined, certainly, to put an vm] i.. 
the dangers andpe^ with which 1 wassurro^eic^ and, as the most likely means . i 
dotngso, to trace them to their source. In doing th^ however, I broke open no tk si 
or xepoidtoriGs. It will be recollected that I had l>een-»-on l^t March—n ttdivlt dati tu 
poireieiDa, under the nltcmativc judgement of a Court of T^aw; that no objoctioti IwkI 
tusen stated to that resumption of possession; und that nothing •a as done lotjfiviv, 
aber my rights during the ten dayg J had been injaii» On the morning of the 11 tii 
March, tbe^orc, 1 did nothing more than I had done on the IM March, withoi t 
opposition. I entered my own premises before witnesses, and J found that Uiu 
detk and »afc had been broken v;pinu At this time, my own detk was standing, n- It 
bad been forced pur{)osc]y open, with the lock and keeper broken to pieces. In the 
other compartment of the desk, which was also open, I found the new key of the Mitr, 
and being satisfied, from what 1 saw had bc'cii done with my own desk, thni Du 
papers of the concern were no longer safe, I look possession of whnt 1 deemed mait - 
rial, andpwt them forthwith into the custody of my hwagmi^ to hv kijit hy him Joi 
hetamf of all conccriiciL Alexander’s own brother slates, in the jirecognitittn ])n'ntul 
by order of the House of Commons, (page 7S of Parliamentary I’apers,) that the desk 
had not been forced open, as the keeper and locks were lioth entire.” 

This, then, is the head and iVont of my ofl'ending; and it is for the public tojudge 
whether the only i^cts, in relation to this afiiur, that can be called crimes, were not 
committed by another individual, and those for whom he w'ns carrying on a most in- 
Ihmous trade, at my risk; and whether or not the true reason for the oppressive 
charges afterwards made against me, did not proceed from a desire to prevent dis¬ 
closures which deeply affected the character and honour of others; and to divide or 
lessen the odium of disclosures was not [irct cntcd. 

I am. b 

SIR, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

, W- M. Borthwick 

Edinburgh^ October 182^ 
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At the present inonicnt, when the 
cause of liberty in Spain is, we fear^ 
about to sliare the same fate as in 
Naples ainl riedmont, and when the 
apathy that seems to prevail among 
a people who were so lately describ¬ 
ed as animated with all the patriotic 
enthtsiasm of 1607, and as burning 
with impatience to cmnbat the inva¬ 
ders of their counny, has excited 
universal astonishment, the present 
volume will be read with peculiar 
interest. The information which it 
conveys, regarding the tone of pub¬ 
lic feeling and the state of parties 
in Spain, is indeed singularly dis¬ 
heartening ; and as tlie author, 
though a man of intelligence and 
observation, is, from principle, un¬ 
friendly to the Revolution, his views 
might, on that account, be received 
wiui considerable allowances, and 
even some degree of suspicion ; but, 
unhappily, the events which arc 
daily occurring arc of such a com- 
iplcxion as, in a great measure, to 
cdbfirin his statements, and to pre¬ 
pare us to look for the speedy ex¬ 
tinction of the Constitutional cause in 
the Veninsula. The French have 
hitherto met with no resistance in 
any degree creditable to the patriotic 
anus, while their operations have 
been effectually seconded the in¬ 
difference, or the ill-di^gmsed par¬ 


tiality of the people^ and the tmeh- 
ery or incap^ty of the Comtitu- 
tional Generals. Enthusiasm there 
is little or none, except among a 
few of the emltados of either paVt^; 
the general wish of the people is for 
peace, at any sacrifice. 

Nor is this state of things nmeh 
to be wondered at. In the eyes of 
the great body of the people^ the 
Constitution must a^imr ■ to have 
been productive of nothing but mis¬ 
chief. It has promulgated doctrines 
on the subject of civil and religions 
liberty, which the public mind was 
not enlightened enough to entertain ; 
it has split the country into two ad¬ 
verse factions, and sown the seeds of 
intestine discord, and of civil war; 
and it has entailed u[Yon it the liorron 
of a fresh war, before it liad time to 
recover from the losses and dhaslers 
of the preceding one. Moreover, a 
great number of influential persmi 
believe that, by prudence and wisdom 
on the part of their rulers, the war 
might have been avoided; and they 
do not seem to consider that um 
would be any great gainers, wm 
their arms ultimately to prove victo¬ 
rious. The rash and |>reniattire ap¬ 
propriation of church property to the 
service of the state mn dao deeply 
disgusted a peopleremarkablefortheir 
atuchment to their religion and its 


* A Visit to Spain; detailing the transoctions which occurred during a residence 
in that country, iii the latter part of 18X8 and the Ibor numthS of 1823. With an 
account of removal of the Court finxn Madrid to general notices 

of the manners, customs costume, and music of the ceunfty. London, liurst, 
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mimstert^lhingB whicli, in popular BUggestion of a foreign power, which 
eatimtftion, arc vei^ apt to he con- backs its recotnmcnaation b 3 r a bun- 
founded ; wfaile the iriends of a li- dred thousand bayonets, would ha 
mited monarchy arc indignant at sanctioning a principle of the most 
beholding the royal authority so pernicious and arbitrary character, 
much reduced, the King in the hands as well as derogatory to the liuuom 
of a junta of Communeros, and the and dignity of an inrh pnult nt n.i- 
sovereigti power transferred to mere tion. Tins is certainly an inun- 
adventurera,who, witlioutany weight swcrable argument. There i:. no 
or authority in the state, have been principle of natural justice, oi intt 
promoted to the highest offices in the national law, which can jnstil’y on< 
Oovernment, by the agency and in- state in intermeddling with the in- 
trigties of secret societies. By the ternal concenisof another, or in com- 
Constitution, moreover, property has, polling it, by force of arms, to al¬ 
to a certain extent, been deprivtd of ter its institutions, and acki:o\^kdg ' 
its legitimate influence in the («o- a doctrine incompatible with evcr\ 
vernment It has, indeed, been laid notion of public liberty. Kvm- 
down as a maxim, that the sove- country has an iidierent right h. 


reignty resides essentially in the na¬ 
tion, which, as a general principle, 
is unquestionably true; but then the 
aristocracy are without any distinct 
representation, and are, in fact, vir¬ 
tually excluded from all participation 
in the Government. The nobility 
and tlie great landed proprietors, as 
well as the clergy, arc, therefore, the 
natural enemies of the present order 
of things, and can reckon, on their 
side, a considerable majority of the 
people, who are seldom enthusiasts 
in mvour of that which, while it is 


alter or modify its CiovLinimMil sii 
its pleasure, sd long as il dot's not 
interfere with the well-being oi 
tranquillity of its neighbours, or it 
is no longer independent. Kor, wi re 
the contrary principle to be admu- 
ted, any state W’ould be justiiicd in 
demanding of all other.s, that tliey 
should assimilate their Governmeiil 
and institutions to its own. AVeilo 
not believe, that, with the excep¬ 
tion of the French Ultras, there is ii 
man in cxistettcc who does not consi¬ 
der the invabion of Spain by France' 


opposed to ancient and inveterate pre¬ 
judices, calls upon them to make sa- 
criiices iii its support. History has 
shown that no form of Government 
can long make head against such op¬ 
position, and tliat premature attempts 
to reform long-established abuses, by 
out-running the feelings and j'^'cju- 
dices of the public mind, have proved 
more fatal to the cause of national 
liberty, than all the plots and ma- 
ebinarions of confederated despots. 
In the existing state of matters, tliere 
fore, even neutrality is hostility; for 
it never was more true than in the 
case of the Constitutional party at 
the present moment, that lie that is 
not for them is against th^m, and 
that every man who refuses to lend 
his arm in their defence diminishes 
by so much their chances of ultimate 
success. 

It is, indeed, agreed on all hands, 
even by the more moderate and rea¬ 
sonable of the popular party, that 
some inodificatiou is indispensably 
necessary in the Constitution of 
1812; but it is allied, that to sub¬ 
mit to any such alteration at the 


as one of the most unjustifiable and 
profligate acts which have ever dis¬ 
graced even the Ihuirbon dynasty. 
If the principle is to be admitted, 
that the people can enjoy no politi¬ 
cal rights and privilege's, except 
such are conceded by, and einanati' 
from the Sovereign, then tlie Hri- 
tibh (Constitution itself will fall to 
be proscribed, as w'cll as that of 
Spain ; and that redoubtable warrior, 
the Duke of Angouleme, may be sent, 
with his reforming bayonets, to ad¬ 
just matters in this country, to thi 
taste of King Louis and the French 
Ultras. AV^c should, in all prohabi- 
lity, give him a warmer reception 
tlian he has met with in i^pain, and, 
perhaps, render his work not altoge¬ 
ther a pleasant one, either for him¬ 
self or his brother heroes; but as 
far as the principle is concerned, the 
supposed case of Britain, and the 
actual one of Spain, are perfectly 
identical. Nay, after they have 
restored to Spain the unspeakable 
blessings of F^inand and the In¬ 
quisition, .they may next proceed to 
Greece, to teach tnat brave pt*oplr, 
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through the medium of those acute 
preceptors tlie bayonets* the new 
• ifiotriiio promulgated in France and 
I'piiin,—that they can exercise no po- 
.'tical rights, and hold no immuni-* 
tiesj except such as their legitimate 
Sijvmigu, the Ottoman Forte, shall, 
Hi its sublime wisdom, concede to 
iluin ; niid, lastly, with a little more 
vliuw of reasoiK they may set out to 
ilie New At'orld, to inculcate upon 
the fri\* states, which are spring¬ 
ing up on either side of the Andes, 
a little more deference to that in- 
comprelicnKihle fountain of legiti- 
Charters and Constitutions, 
.III peiticoat-enihroidererFerdinand; 
.1 doclrine, by tlie w'ay, in which 
liu' Piince of the JViice, were he a- 
iive, could hardly fail to take a jki^ 
h't /iftl interest. In a wonl, the right 
.estiuicdhy the French Government, 
us the colour of its iniquitous pro¬ 
ceedings, is as illimitable as it is 
monstrous ; and nothing but the 
eouiitenaiiee it has received from a 
gang of crowned conspirators against 
the liberties of mankind, could have 
so far blinded therulet^ of any coun¬ 
try to the ])laincst principles of na- 
r Ural justice, and to the dictates of 
onnd wisdom, as to make them be¬ 
lieve, that, in the present enlightened 
age of the tvorld, mankind would 
submit U) be told that Nature has 
iUvon them no rights, and that their 
lives, liberties, and ]iropcrties, must 
depend on the nod of a crazy and 
capricious idiot, whom cliancc or 
i’urtuiic had invested with the sove¬ 
reign power. 

Ilut in the present attack upon 
Spain there is worse than injustice, 
ihcreds ingratitude. It will not he 
deniL'd, that the resistance of the 
’S]^'iuish nation to the usurpation of 
lluonaparte was the prime cause of 
tliose disasters which ultimately led 
to his fall, and to the re-eslablislmicnt 
of the ancii nt dynasty. And in return 
for that noble perseverance and heroic 
devotion, which ultimately roused all 
biurope to pull down a inilitarv so- 
veroigti wdiu aimed at universal do¬ 
minion, they are now to be sub¬ 
jected to the iron yoke of despodsm 
by the very Government which they 
so powerfully contributed to restore; 
and which is, if possible, still more 
criminal, the internal disorders with 
which Spain is afflicteii, and wliich 


were made one of the pretexts for 
invasion of that country, were not 
only openly fomentedauclencouraged 
by France, hut arms were put into 
the hands of robbers, ouUatvs, and 
smugglers, who, by the certainty <if 
aid and protection, were encouraged 
to raise the standard of insurrection, 
and who arc now associated with 
their patrons and allies, in the lati- 
liable work o# degrading and ensla¬ 
ving their country. Such conduct 
will not i'ail to make its due impres¬ 
sion u])on the public mind of Eu¬ 
rope ; and we trust the day is not 
very distant when the legitimates 
may, like thoir predecessor Najioleon, 
have reason to repent bitterly their 
interference with Spain. 

In jK»int of impudence, ingratitude, 
and wickedness, the conduct of Hiis- 
sia is nearly upon a level wltli that 
of France. The astonishing efforts 
made by Buonaparte to retrirve the 
frightful disasters of the Bussian 
campaign are now matter of history, 
and it is known how nearly he liad 
succeeded. The battles of Bautzen. 
Lutzen, and Dresden, had turned 
the tide of siktcsk once more in his 
favour, and ve-cstablished the nqm- 
tation of the French arms. Who 
can doubt, if, at that moment, the 
300,000 men who were neulralitHHl, 
and, as it were, land-lwked in the 
Peninsula, had been iliRcngaged and 
ilisjwsable, that the star of Napoleon 
wouhl have once more risen in its 
former glory, and the }iowcrs of the 
continent bien again jirostrate at his 
fect.^ Nay, even after Leijisir had 
been lost, by an unheard-of coinbina- 
lion of treachery and fatality,—^af¬ 
ter Macdonald had allowed himself 
io be cut off from his line of cominu* 
nications, and beaten,—after Van* 
dammc*fc. corpus had been surrounded 
and forced to lay down its arms,—af¬ 
ter the wrecks of the k'n iudi army 
had been coiii]>cllcd to retire within 
their own ironlier, followed by near¬ 
ly half a million of men in arms, 
Montmirail and Bricnne had nearly 
snatched from the Allies all the fruits 
of their successes, and forced them 
to abandon the ^tich territory as 
the Duke of Brunswick had done be¬ 
fore them in the year 1702. Now, 
had Buonaparte, instead of 300,000 
men, been reinforced by only one- 
sixth of that number; or 50,000, no 
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prctL'iul ro say that 
we Allies would ever have been able 
to enter Paris, except as prisoners; 
Had had they been coinfielled to rc- 
treatj the conscc^uenccs are aa obvious 
as they would have been fatal* The 
(Vmfederation of the Rhine, which 
abandoned the Emperor only by com¬ 
pulsion,would have once more declar¬ 
ed in his favours; Austria, connected 
hy so powerful tics ^vkh the impe¬ 
rial dynasty, and invariably actuated 
by a timid and time-serving policy, 
would probably have retired from 
the alliance; Prussia was exhaust¬ 
ed, and could not have continued 
the war; the Russians were Hftcen 
hundred miles from their own coun¬ 
try and their resources; and the 
('nthusiasm of the French nation 
would, in all likelihood, have been 
revived. Jt is, therefore, manifest, 
that tlic Allied Powers, and pre¬ 
eminently Russia, owed their salva¬ 
tion to the Spaniards. Let us now ob¬ 
serve tlie conduct of the latter power. 

In the beginning of 18ia the Spa¬ 
niards proclaimed the Constitution, 
which was solemnly recognised by the 
Emperor Alexander in the same year, 
and which was abolished solely by 
violence in 1814>. It is well known 
that the revolution of JMarch 18S20 
only restored that which Ferdinand 
had sworn to maintain, and had de¬ 
stroyed, and which Russia had deli¬ 
berately and publicly acknowledged 
in the face of all Europe. Yet, in 
the note of Count Nesselrode to the 
(Jliargc d’ AlliiircK of Russia at Ma¬ 
drid, dated Verona, the 2Gth Nov. 

1822, it is stated, that when, in tlic 
month of March 1820, some i*fr- 
.inaEi) soLDixus turned their arms 
against their Sovereign and their 
country, to iwjiose ujton Spain Liws 

which THK PUBLIC HKASON OF Ell- 

AOPE, enliffhicTved by /Ac eacpvriencc 

ofatreSy STAMPLU WITH ITS HKlU- 

i-ST jiiSArpuoBATiON, the Allied 
(<abincts, and particularly that of St 
hastened topointout the 
ralamifies that Wduld follow in the 
train of institutions whiclt consecrated 
mififury /rtfoit, by tile very mode of 
their establishment.” Now, to ap¬ 
preciate the truth of the charge that 
Riego aiul his associates weae ** yicr- 
jured soldiersf it is only necessary 
to mention a fact which is known to 
every soldier of the British Army 


whofoughtii. the Peninsula; name¬ 
ly, that the Constitution was publicly 
read, and solemnly sworn to by every 
Spanish brigade under arms, the 
Britisli troo}>s attending upon the ot- 
casion, and Lord iVcllington with 
his staff assisting in the ceremony, 
to which every possible degree of 
military eclat was given. Now, as 
wc have already stated, this (oristi- 
tution, to which the Spanish forces 
thus openly and publicly, with tiu, 
countenance and apjuoval of the 
CommaniUr-in-chiei of the army «>!' 
Britain, took an oatli of allegiance, 
was recognised, in the same year, by 
the Autocrat of all the Russias, and 
two years tlu veailcr aboliybed by vio¬ 
lence ! Lid this abolition, we would 
ask, free tb<' S]>iiinsb troops from tlu 
obligation ol' liie oalb tlicy liad so¬ 
lemnly sw^orii, or can tyrannical vm- 
Icnce destroy tbr highest and lijoht 
sacred of moral sanctions ? biuh a 
doctrine will not surely be maintain¬ 
ed any where but in Muscovy. So 
much, then, for the perjured sol¬ 
diers.” It follows, likewise, that 
these “ perjufed soldiers” imposed 
no laws upon Spain, except such as 
the Emperor Alexander himself liad 
stamped noth Ins Inp^hcst approba^ 
iu other words, they reviv¬ 
ed that Constitution wliieh, whethei 
good or had, they had sworn to 
maintain and (Udtiid, and which had 
liccn put d{)W'n solely by force, and a 
despotism—which einlored six years, 
and consigned to the dungeon, to the 
scalibhl, or to exile, tlu' nun who 
had delivered iluir coifiitry, and re- 
])laced Ferdinand on the throne of 
his ancestors—erected in its stead, 
'faking these circumstances into,con¬ 
sideration tlu n, it is not much to In- 
wondered at that the Spanish minig--' 
ter, San Miguel, should have declar¬ 
ed tliis note “ a tissue of lies and 
calumnies,” and totally unworthy of 
an answer. As to the calami¬ 
ties’' which the cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersburgh so gene^ou^ly “ hastenvd 
io imnt initf as like ly to “ follow 
in the train of institutions," whuli 
are falaely described as “ eonscera- 
ting military revolt,” it is notorious 
to the whole world, that these “ c.i- 
lanriti^” (or, iu otlier words, the 
civil war, which has ^taraly^ed tlu 
efforts oP Spain) are the woik of 
the French (tovermnent, aided and 
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abetted by a conclave of sovereigns, 
wlio have conspired to pat down li¬ 
berty, and whose obvious wish it is 
that there should not be a single 
rnenian found from the shores of 
th(‘ Cnspian to (7ape Finisterre. 

Now, upon tlio evidence of these 
facts, we do say, that the conduct of 
the Allied Sovereigns In regard to 
Sjwuii, particularly those of Russia 
and J'Vaiice, has been characterized 
liy a degiec of baseness, hypocrisy, 
perfidy, and ingratitude, almost witli- 
nut paralli l, even in the case of the 
pariition of J’oland, or in the more 
leecnt one of the crusades against 
Naples and l^edinont; and that 
whatever may be the defects of the 
Spanish Constitution, and the feel¬ 
ing of the majority of llu^ people in 
regard to ii, the matter concerns the 
Spftniaids alone; ami, as an iude- 
pomlenl nation, they have every ]jos- 
bihlo right to maintain, or to alter 
and nnahfy that Cousiitution at their 
tileuRure; while the attempt to coiu- 
jttl ilieiii, hy force of anus, to change 
:iu‘ir institutions, and to admit a 
doctrine “wiuen i ml mine ui.a- 
so.\ or KiJ rioiM: HAS s i Aiiirij) with 
I rs HioirisT DiSArnuniAXioN," is 
all act of the most monstrous injustice 
wliicli one nation can inflict iqioii 
jiiolher, aiuU in the existing state 
of men’s iniiuls (Ui the suiycctof po¬ 
litical rights, cauiiol long pass with 
impunity. I>ui we must now pro¬ 
ceed to our .luthor. 

Mr Quill’s account of the leading 
men of the present Spunisli ministry 
will be rea<l with inueh interest, 'fhe 
portraits he has given are certainly, 
upon tile whole, unfavourable, and 
iua> have received a little dark co- 
louiiiig from his own bias against 
system of which they are the or¬ 
gans; hut they have, nevertheless, 
an air of impartiality which looks 
truth. it seeiiih the finance 
minister, Kgoa, “ coiisidcrH the mo- 
ilern science of political economy as 
a ni'-re faret*/’ u]>on the same ground, 
we ])re5Ume, that l>r Johnson un- 
der\alut‘(l the mathematics, of wlucli 
he had never been able to master 
even tlic elements. We do not call 
HI (|uestian his contempt for the 
icii'ine, any nioie than we do his 
gross ignorance of its first principlitt/ 
of which his country iano^ reaping 
the fruits ; but wc were a good deal 


amused to lind him cmnnllinentctl oti 
this score, by h writer of the cotmtry 
which has prodm-eil such men as 
David Hume and Ailaui Smith. 

The ministry of de la Ui)s.:i 

having lost its moral iiiilucncc in tlu 
country^ ui coii^oqucncu of a gencr^b 
tlumgh, )>crhap.N, an unjust suspicuin, 
that they fiivoureil the mutiny of ihi' 
royal guards uu the 7th of July 
a new ministry was thnncii, comjKiseil 
of men who were marked out for their 
determined /A*a[ in snp|x>rt of the Con¬ 
stitution. At the bead of the new mi¬ 
nistry is Kvaristo San MigueL He was 
chief of the stalfin the army of the Ista, 
and performed his duties in a lituinelcsK 
manner. Alter this he heeaiuc onu ol 
the prineipal nieinbeis cii tiie parly of 
i'VeetiiOhoiis, lu which he onts his eie- 
vaiion. U may lie here oliservcd, that 
this party was originally foitueil in (^idi/ 
ill the year IS12, «uid in tlie licginmng 
lhe> adopted Iht' s«uno of lokra- 

tioii und philanthropy wiiiih is luUlhy 
all (lie i'rcemu^ini)'^ of l'ano|H>. In ISI I', 
upon the return of h'eidinand, and the 
re-establishrnent of the moiutrouH In- 
buiiid of the liupiiMlion, tluy were |wr- 
secuted with peeuliar imiiignity. But 
their iiUeniril oiganiAitiou seiving them 
with the means oi active Kcoiet connnu- 
nication, they formed the design of re. 
storing lilierty, and they exerted thciiu 
selves sircnuously to iU'coniplish that oh* 
jeet. 'file uiisueeesUul couspiranes of 
J,aey und of Poilier VMire plaiiiied and 
supported hy thi. usbucautioti. At last 
they were loiuiiiiite ill the (ainuUK revo¬ 
lution of the |sl.i. AU tiic o|icriiluinK of 
tlie Army wliu li proeuimed the 
tution were «iiran,’,ed in the faulg^’s, ;inri 
every thing done thioii 'o the niediuni ol 
licemasonr). 

San iMiguel is a unini; man who has 
aequireit s'arce'y tUn pnlitie.d knowledge^ 
and has not Ha: slightest Lirt h>i diplri- 
macy, extremely irriUhlcs and intpatirhl 
of censure, hmvevcr gmtle the foiin*in 
which it may lie conveyed. In dixtri- 
(iUting the v.irums titUeeh alhuheil to hia 
departineot, lie has liecii charged wuh 
great p.iiUality—a elmrge, indeed^ to 
which every minister is iiuhle, hecaiiise 
he very naturally has the gteatusi eonli- 
deiice in those privutc fneiuls with wliosc 
characters and Abilities he is lic.st :n. 
i|uainled. It is further charged again, t 
him, that he lues not origiiiau d one single 
measure which indicaU • a pioituuul and 
happy genids, since he iia. htui llu(^1ed 
with oinee. He g»Ha through tii<‘ loutnic 
Im.'-iiiess with svidUhid indtisit\, iuu 
there is about hun la iUUiLuie ot 
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nld^KilMn. lie WAS om* i)t‘ ihe editors 
of ilie journal called tbe Eapaiatlor^ im- 
lU O djg te ly before his clcvatif)n tr> oflU'c; 
and it is understood that be cfuitinues to 
sitp]H)rt, as well as to control, that paper 
by his wridngA* 

Lopez Banos, the Minister of War, 
was one of the Generals u’h(» command* 
cd in the Army of the Isla. He evinced, 
however, some delay in joining the Con- 
htitutSomd party. He is considered n 
good soldier, but not skilled in uhat may 
be called the sdcntilic division of his de¬ 
partment. 

Gasco, the Minister of the Interior, is 
considered to be a man of a firm and 
doc'ided rharartcr. He is of active ha- 
i)its, and attached to Illx-Tty. He was 
an advocate, a prufession (‘oinpuratively 
obscure in S])aiii, because liic ('ortes are 
not founded on a jmblic basis; licsulcs, 
Crasco never ar(]uired any eminence as a 
lawyer. It is believed that iie has a 
sincere love for his country. He listens 
with allUbility to the advices w^hich are 
occasionally given to him, but his great 
tleiect is, that he is not up to the ugc.” 

The Minister oi' tlruce and Justice, 
Navarro, is the declared enemy of all the 
usurpations and abuses id* the Court of 
Rome. He is well versed in the canon 
laws, of an intelligent mind, but rather 
Imckward in that general reading which 
is necessary to a man who would express 
himself in Cortes in a lucid and ini]ires- 
sive manner. He is of nn auslere. im- 
aiiuahle character, and r.ither a logicum 
than a statesman. 

Probity is a rare in the fipa- 

nisli calnnct. It is aflinued, however, 
that the Hnance minister, I'^gca, is scru¬ 
pulously honest. lie uorks hard, is 
sufHcicntly nequiunted with the routine 
<if his office, hits good inicntions, but 
little resolution. lie considers the mo. 
dern science of pdilical ectniomy as a 
mere farce. 

Not so the ultra-marine minister, Va- 
dillo,who is w'cU grounded in ixilitical eco¬ 
nomy, and a man of literature and know¬ 
ledge. He w'as on advocate at ('adiz. 
He is hUmieil «is too docile, iind incapable 
of firm resoUUiou. lie bas written some 
cxccUent works on the necessity of a free 
trade, for which he Is u zealous partisan. 
He is considered a man of xnoticration 
iiud virtue. 

The man who has perhaps acquired 
most weiglit in the ministry, after San 
IMiguel, is Capaz, the nnnistcrof inaritie. 
When he was in Peru, lie surrendered 
to Lord CcK'hranc the-fine frigate of war 
the Maria Isiihcl, in a manner fur from 
Iteing honoiiiahle to his courage. It 
must, however, be observed, Umt nio.vt 


of the operations of this minister have 
been commented upon in violent, which 
is not always just, language. He is a 
decided enemy to South American iiute- 
]x«ndcnce, and to his representations m 
chiefly to be imputed the iinfortvinau* 
policy which infects this, as well as the 
former got'crnmentF, of sending out ex¬ 
peditions to the American eonliniJil. 
Report, perba|)s calumny, sav*^, that thcM' 
expeditions arc not unpiodurtive of gain 
to himself and his friends. Such is the 
jircponderance whicli hv has acc|uirod in 
the state, that there are not a fv'w of In^ 
jxirty who desire bis fall, tluit they may 
have at least a chance of succeeding him. 

The treasurer-general, Yamliola, I>as 
no seat in tiu* cabinet, but he is inti¬ 
mately connected with the prcNcnt mi- 
nister^, and generally consulted liy them 
on all iiiuuu'ial questions. He is rallier 
a young man, forward, well educated; 
hut though his manners are elegant aiul 
engaging, he has not been able to coii- 
<'ilialc ])ubhc opnuon, vvbidi, fioni the 
beginning, has been adverse to liim. 

Besides the ministers, tlie leading men 
i)f Cortes, Augustin and Cunga Arguellc^, 
Galiano, Isturit/, and a great majority ol 
that Iwdy, are of the party called Kree- 
m.'isons. It nnl^t he understood that in 
Sp^iin thcSiK’iety of Preetnasoua is chiefly 
of a iiolilical (hiuactcr. The members 
composing ii are jM-rstui*- who co-ojx;ra- 
led for the re^irir.uion of the eonstitutioii 
m JS20 ; }u ncc liicv were so closely con¬ 
nected will) tin tiooj>s, wlu> assisted 
them with such v lle(d on that oecubion, 
ti}.if they n.ilundiv udojtted principles 

which everv da\ unOtd more and more 
• » 

to subject the c(»ui:irv to the rule of a 
slralotTtisy. 

One of the principal causes^ no 
doubt, which have paralyzed the ex¬ 
ertions of the Government, and con¬ 
tributed to the success of the-inva¬ 
ders, is the deplorable condition qf 
the Spani.sli hnanci's. Proni ilu* jc- 
]Hirt laid befoic ibe Cortes, on the 
.?th of March IK^^y, it ajvpt'iirs that 
the dcficieiu'y of the goneial revenue, 
for the tvvo jiu vious fiiiaiu-iid years, 
HtnounU'd to I reals ; aiul 

in the rei>ort laid bi fore the (hirti-s 
in the November ol* the same year, 
the cstimalc<l delicit, for the pre¬ 
sent financial year, was stateci at 
206,000,000 reals, —the cstiniaud re¬ 
ceipts being 5M), 000,000 reals, and the 
caumt^ed expenditure HJ6,00o,oo0. 
‘But, in adcl^on to these, ther<- was 
a third dcHS^, more alarming than 
all the rest, as it affirted the cur- 
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rent means of the year ; for the ac¬ 
tual fell below the estimated re¬ 
ceipts by no less than 101,000,000 
veils ; thus making a total defi¬ 
cit of 0lrt,*iA.>,;a3 reals, or about 

Mr Quirt was presentat 
the discussion of the report, and pro¬ 
fesses his astonishment, as he well 
init^ht,at the inanncr in which the evil 
was attempted to heglossetl over. It 
was contended, that the deficit of 
1 (i 1,000,000 reals for the current 
year had been calculated upon tlata 
taken from the months of June, 
July, and August, when the country 
was kcj)t in a state of alarm by the 
events in the cajntBl, and the pro¬ 
ceedings of the “ factious;" that 
tliongh a delay might have taken 
place in the payment of the taxes, 
it di<I not follow that they would 
never be paid ; and that the Govern¬ 
ment liad it in their power to render 
f ffective tlie means granted to them. 
Such were the argument:, urged by 
lOgea, who considers llie modern 
science of political ecommiy as a mere 
farce," and sanctioned by the whole 
Cortes : yet, in Navarre, C/ulatayud, 
Lerida, and Gerona, lAe ]»eople had 
actually resisted the demands of the 
collectors ; and when the command¬ 
ing officers in the provinces were 
called upon for military assistance to 
enforce payment of the imposts, they 
answered, that they had no troops to 
spare, because, in fact, there was not 
money to pay them. M(mey consti- 
tut(‘s the sinews of war ; and from 
the above statement, it is clear that 
the (lovernment, at the jKTiod of its 
greatest need, when relrcnduncnt 
was impossible, and when the coun¬ 
try was threatened with invasion by 
a foreign power, and reqiiired extra- 
o’Alinary means to meet tlic exigency, 
Imtf t(» struggle with a great deficien¬ 
cy in the ordinary revenue. Nor do 
they seem to have displayed any 
energy, or any resources of political 
knowledge and wisdom in this trying 
emergency. On the contrary, either 
from ignorance, or from a vain and 
useless desire to induce foreign coun¬ 
tries to think that the finances of 
Spain had not been materially affect- 
eil by her intestine divisions, they 
persisted in reasoning in a circle, and 
in promulgating sophisms so clumsy 
and transparent, that the rqpst shal¬ 
low disciple of the “ moieiik science” 


could not fail to see throtu^ ^lke99U 
So true is the remark of tn^e gftUtfht 
and unfortunate Moore, that 
wisdom of the Spaniards is not (w* 
ways) a wisdom of action !” 

Mr Quin was iiresent when the 
Notes of the Allied Towers were read 
to the Cortes by M. San Miguel, 
and has described the effect they pro- 
ducrtl in a very striking and gia- 
]ilneal manner. 

It was nut generally known that these 
iin{x>rtnnt Uoaiinciits would lie read to 
the Cories; and, in I'onsi^quence, th<* 
public galleries were not I'nnvdod, though 
rather well attended. Sir \\ illiam A'Court 
was in the nmlia^siidor's trilmiie, to w liicli 
also severul Kngiish gcntlenien wire t»y 
his ])olileiies.s adinittcil. The uUendaiict^ 
of the deputies ivas full. 

The (’ortes had been previously enga¬ 
ged a question relating to ecclesias- 
tioul pn)i)erty ; but from the muuiuT jit 
whicli it was tretttexi. it was easy lo 
ceivr that the minds of thcMlipiiticsWrrt» 
full of anxiety and fervour upon anothci 
subject. Now and thou tlu'* MMitiinonl 
broke out, und there was a partial cheer, 
when Senor Velasco, a clergyman, iiaUt, 

I hove learned lo sutl'cr ])rivationN, hut 
there is no sacrifice W'hich J can deem too 
great fur the benefit of S[ialn t aiul ev«^i 
though J were about to l>ecomc the vir. 
tiin of indigence, still iny lust rcsonn rs 
sliuuld Ik; exhausted for the Const iuiliini 
and the lilx^rty of the natiun.*' ’J'his ills- 
cussiun was suspended when the M*i*re- 
tarics of state eiiU'red the hall of the 
about two o'clock in the atlcr- 
nooii, and M. S.in Miguel uppcnml in 
the rostrum. r|M)n the instant cverv 
jH^rson present imis l»rcath)ess with at*, 
tention, and the silence that )M‘rvadcri 
the hall, the tribunes, aiiil gullenes, was 
as profound as if it were a desert. 

After a short preface, he pioereded to 
read the note tnmsniitlcd by the Krciich 
government to t'ount l.a Garde, w'hidi, 
liaving been already fainlliar to tlie de* 
puties und slrungero, excited little atten¬ 
tion. Sm MtgueTs cnuiictiition is bad. 
He nad in a dull, moiu^tonous \oice, a:, 
if he were a schooUhny conning ovei his 
lesson before u se\ ere rnuhier. He gave 
no emphasis to those sentences i.\en in 
the answer to the French note, v\im-h 
w’as understood to be from his own pen. 
Yet no aid of elocution was necch'-ary to 
render every word that fell from him 
impressive in the highest device. VVlien 
he came to that |*aMagc of his aiisuei 
which says that S[»ain was indilh rent a 
to the results of tlic Gongre.*:s of \\ ioiia, 
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of iCa pvinciplcH, anH 
<to(amfnatioti of defending;, 
fll!yp|(^ hazard) Hs Iircicnl poluical sys- 
(MR lUid national indcpcndeiu't^** there 
WHH a general burst of enthusiasm, many 
of the deputies and the spectators dup- 
pii^ their bands* These applauscb were 
renewed at the close oi* alinuht every 
subsequent paragraph; and uhen this 
])a|>er was concluded, tluy were conti¬ 
nued for several minutes. 

The Austrian note was beard in silence, 
until the minister came to the words, 
** and a miliiurif reheUion never can 
fonn the basis of an auspidous and per¬ 
manent government ;** there was a short 
murmur of indignation, which would have 
been louder but for the intense desire 
that was felt to hear distinctly what fol¬ 
lowed. The assembly, taking it altoge¬ 
ther, seemed struck with sur])rise at the 
light in which tliis note represented the 
liistory of the Spanish revolution. When 
they heard it said that the priiicii>al in¬ 
struments of the Spanish revolution had 
excited Naples and Piedmont to follow 
the exuinplc of the Peninsula ; Riego, 
Gatiano, Arguellcs, :md others, smiled 
at the assertion, wondering at the hardi¬ 
hood of Mctternich, who could put forth 
such a falsehood. Yet it was soon evi¬ 
dent that this note, the result of Metter- 
uich's cx|)erienced wisdom, was drawn 
up with tact, and a knowledge of humuii 
nature; for before the general indigna¬ 
tion was raised to its height, it was won¬ 
derfully softened by that ajqieul to na¬ 
tional pride wiiich was so artfully wrought 
up in the allusion to the {icculiar posi¬ 
tion of Austria. The house of Aus¬ 
tria, looking to its own historv, cannot 
but Hnd in it the most }>owcrfui motives 
of friendship, solicitude, and sympathy 
for a nation whicli is able to record with 
just pride ages of glorious recollectioiis, 
during u'hich the sun never set upon her 
dominions; and wliich, pos^.essing re- 
8|x;ctable institutions, hercilitary virtues, 
religious sentiments, and love for her 
has distinguished herself in every 
by u patriotism always faithful, af- 
ways generous, and very frequently he- 
roicul.’' This just and doquent passiige 
had an electric edect: you saw that the 
men were for a moment subdued; lor 
flattery, so finely covered and directed, 
could not fail U> touch every chord of im- 
tional feeling. But this result was only 
for the moment; for, although the re¬ 
mainder of the note was framed in lan¬ 
guage alternately soothing and severe, 
the toims in which the King was spoken 
of, a-, a captive deprived of his liberty, 
ami the authors of the Constitution re¬ 
presented as acknowledging its Smprac- 


tieabllkly, cxcacd ttn^witiied hostilitv. 
When the, note waScmichiied, however, 
there very gcnend> ^expression nf 

indignatloik, as ks effbet was in sonu‘ 
ineuBFe qualified by the friendly 
admonitoiy tone in which it ended. 

After pausing a few minutes, San Mi¬ 
guel jiroceeded to read the note from 
Prussia* Every thing depends chicllv 
upon the manner in which it is doiu. 
Tlicre was a great deal of llaitcry in Uw 
commencement of the Prussian not< 
l)ut it sounded hollow', and evidently ap. 
peared os If throw*n in by a cominantl 
which said, ‘‘ Put down something in 
the beginning to cajole them.** Tin- 
consequence was, it was laughed at. 'I'ln 
dignity of the assembly could scarcely li • 
preserved when that passage vias read, 
w'hich slated that the Cortes preseiitt-d 
nothing more than a conflict of opinions 
and objt*cts, and a struggle of inlere'>fs 
and passions, in the midst of which the 
most foolish resolutions and propositions 
have lx:en constantly crossed, coiuliated. 
or neutralized.’* This picture of the 
Cortes and its debates, if nut false, uas 
at least w'ell calculated to excite laughtei, 
by the zeal which it professed toentci- 
tain for those propositions, which it terms 
“ the most fooiish.” The remainder of 
the note, which is full of invectives a- 
guinst the Omstitution, was received wdth 
indignation, not unfreipicntly intenupt<M.1 
by strong expre-^sions of contctnpt. 

But all tlie rage of the Cortes—or ra¬ 
ther, 1 might say, of the general asscmi- 
bly, for the spec-iaiors in the galleries 
seemed to form an integral part of the 
meeting—all the rage of this anxious 
assembly appeal i-d to be reserved ft>i 
the Uussiun eoininuiiitation. The sen¬ 
tence comiricneing the second jwragrajih, 

w hen in the month of March, IftifO, 
somered soldiers turned their arms 
against their sovereign and their <oun- 
try,” Ac. Avas ftequenlly interniptid lo 
murmurs from the galleries and the ih-- 
putics, and amidst these the former <Jr- 
claimed nwire than on<*e, Ahno A ti- 
/'* (dotvn Avith the tAnint,) utt»*red 
Avith a fierceness of lone peculiarly Spa¬ 
nish. 

During the time the minister was read, 
ing this pajxr, ihe agitation among tli<' 
deputies was extreme. Some turnin'- 
from one side to the other in a stale ot 
painful suftbring; iMAine rait-ing then 
hands on high, in astonishment; some 
looking intensely on the minister, tiu-ii 
faces fired with vengeance; some, tlu 
eldm of the sepBte, fixed like nn-ks, a- 
gilnst whidh the waves and stonns ot 
ages havd^ioiM vain. In every man's 
countenawdU^j^ might read a diHbrciAi 
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mode of expresakin 3 Init in all, the thing 
expressed waa the aome—horror at the 
violent nitorapresentations wWdi they 
lielicved these notes ctmtahwd, and a 
Imming desire, nut only to miat the ag* 
^'ressions which menaced their Spain, 
hut to rush forth to avenge the inintlta 
whicli were Hung upon her liberty and 
honour* 

It was o1>servnl)le, that frequently the 
ileputies fixed their eyes attentively on 
I tie ainliassa<lor*s tribune, in which Sir 
VViillain A*(J<iurt and several Enerlish 
/;eiilleiiieii were seated, 'i'hey looked 
on this tribune as reprcKeniing tliat great 
.'od fri'C couiitiy from which they had as 
\et cxiKTieiiccd nothing but friendship, 
and from nliieh they ardently hojxfd to 
meet with uKsistance. When in the notes 
a sentence of jiecutiar des|xitisin u'us 
read, many an eve was luised to that 
box, to read the impression which it 
iiijide Iheie. Sir William A'0<mrt’s coun- 
tenaiuv gave them laother hope nc»r de- 
''[Kiir ; but sevcia) of his eouiUr;ji men took 
vtry lew jiajiis to restrain that aldior- 

ex<‘ite 111 the brea.sts of men uiio Know 
a hat freedom is, and are roMilved to 
maintain it. Thosi* e\pre'»sions of syni- 
jKitliy were aiixumsly Ioo'|i.’d for hy the 
deputies, and aflbrded them evidently 
great sulisfaction. They remaikctl upon 
them one to the other, aiul occasionally 
iniled. 

San Mignel roncluded with reading 
the copy of a circular note, which was 
to Ijc sent to tin* Sixini.sh iiimister.s at cncli 
of the three nortbern (‘oui ts, and in vv hich 
It w'lVi stated that the <lc»|xttcheb trans¬ 
mitted by those courts >\ere so full of 
distorted facis^ injurious siipjiositioiis, 
unjust and caluninious enminutions, and 
vague demands, that Uicy required no 
formal answer: but that llie government 
uould take a more convenient opjToitu* 
nity for |iublislung to the nations its sen- 
timcnts, principles, and resolutions. 

'As soon as the reading of these docu- 
tni^ts was over, the ])resideiit of Cortes 
said, '^I’he C^iries have heard the eoin- 
inuniration which the government of his 
inajestv lias just made. Faithful to their 
oath, and worthy of the |)cople whom 
lliey represent, they will not ])ermit that 
any iterations or modiii(*aiions shall be 
made in the (amstiiution Iw which they 
exist, except by tlie vvill of the nation, 
and in the munner which the luw’s |)rc- 
scribe. The Cortes will give to the go¬ 
vernment of his majesty every means for 
rcjtulliiig the aggression of those powers 
who may dure to attack the Hberty, the 
iiide(H'ndcnce, and the glory <4 the he¬ 
roic Spanish nation, and UiBllUgiuty and 
rui,. xiii. 


splendour of the Kltig^a CamllMhNial 
throne.** 

This wclUtiineil reply was recaitMt 
with u ]>eal cifTiinif tliat butted for sevifro 
ral minutes, 'i'he deputies all rose hi a 
confusetl manner, und slumtcil v<i>tr tn 
CottstUuciifii^ vn»a hi iro^vtinkj 
in which they were enthnsiustically join¬ 
ed by the ])eo)ile in the galleries. 

As soon a.s order was in some lucasurc 
restored, Sciior (biliaiio moved that a 
message shoubl be sent to the King, to 
assure him of the delermination of the 
Cortes to sustain the luKtre and inde¬ 
pendence of the coUbtitultfiMul throne, IhG 
sovereignty and rights of the nation, anil 
the Constitution by which they exist; 
and that for the atl.iinmeiii oi such sa¬ 
cred objects, there weie no fcucridees 
which they w'ould iK»t decree, convinced 
that they would he made with entluiNi. 
ustic readiness by nil 8 {wmianl.s, who 
w'ould subject themselves to endure the 
whole catalogue of evils, rntluT than Ihu- 
gam with those who would aMempt it» 
defile their honour, or to 4 iti.iiK then li- 

'rile greater munljer (;f the deputies 
ro.se in a body to approvi* this propobiliiiii 
by acclumation ; whilst others, us well on 
the mover, w’cre attempting at the aame 
time to s{K'ak in sup{Hirl of it. H(un «9 
cried out that the pro]K>sition was uiiA« 
mmouhly agreed to ; others, tltai no vote 
was rcipilnxl, that Senor GaliunoV voice 
vvus that of the National Congress. In 
tile midst of this enthusiastic eonfiisioti, 
Senor Sanchex was beard to suy, that 

IvurojH* and the whole world ought to 
know', that the S]iaiii.sh nation desired 
])eucc, but lefusi's not war; and that il 
is determined to re]Knit even to exces.^ 
its former sacrifices rather than snflbr an 
attempt u|Km its independence, orrecede 
one step in its Constitutional system.'* 

The motion was then carried by ac¬ 
clamation; after which, upon the sug¬ 
gestion of Senor Arguelles, it was refer¬ 
red to the dqilomatic committee to draw 
up a minute of tliu proposed inessaga ^ 
the King, and to present It to CurhM at 
the expiration of forty-eight Imuis. Thi» 
distance of time was named, in order ia 
allow the minds of the deputies to cool 
before tliey delivered their opuiiuns ujiuii 
the notes which hud been read. For, us 
Senor Guliono oliserved, to-day this 
discussion would lie violent, tcin|iehtii(ius, 
and agitated, and another day it wdl 
teini>eratc, culm, and uiujcstte, such as 
becomtts the Spanish nation, alwaVb 
grander wlien dangers Im:coiiic greater, 

, moderate und digniaed even w hen it si i-H 
itself attacked \ty means the most vjI- 
lanouB and base.*^ When thi.i debau*, if 

SD 
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muiUi it D^gbt bo called, was ronrludcd« 
tli« and spectators renew ed their 

l|p||llauses; several of the former were 
«een to cmliracc each other who had been 
hitherto adversariGS in sentiment, atiKtiig 
them Guliuno and Augustin Argiiellcs, 
rivals in eloquence, and leaders of dis¬ 
tinct, though not opposite parties. 

We agree with Mr Quin in opi¬ 
nion, that the suihlen appearance of 
Bessieres within U‘u leagues of the 
capital, in the beginning of the ])re- 
sent year, and with so considerable^ a 
force, was “ altogether very myste¬ 
rious/' If the ministers knew of it 
beforehand, why were tliey not pre¬ 
pared for it? If they did not, they 
were eminently negligent and culpa¬ 
ble ; while the defeat of the militia 
uiidtT O'Daly, at Brilmega, wuh the 
loss of two pieces of cannon, cer¬ 
tainly proved very prejudicial to the 
Constitutional cause, and w^as by no 
means palliated by the gross incapa¬ 
city of O’ I )aly, who formed his troops 
in tliree columns, and attacked so un¬ 
skilfully, that they were beaten in 
detail, each being so placed as to be 
incapable of receiving support from 
the otliers. O'Ualy was succeeded 
by the Condedc Abisbal (O’Donnel) 
who soon compelled tbe Frenchman 
to retire. Mr Quin relates the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote of this “ brave and 
enterjirising officer,” who, as lie says 
truly, ** laboured under the disad¬ 
vantage of enjoying the roniidence of 
no party,” in consequence of his re- 
peatctl acts of tergiversation and per¬ 
fidy. 

In a French suppressed pamphlet call¬ 
ed ‘‘ Dc la Cttcrfc avee I* Kspagney^ I 
have read an anecdote about this gene¬ 
ral, which is rather curious, and, 1 be¬ 
lieve, not very widely knownWhen 
ibe anny, to the number of twenty-two 
iKousand men, which was destined ft)r 
tHe expedition to Buenos Ayres, was as. 
aembl^ in Andalusia, it was persuaded 
by the agents of liberty to resolve on dc- 
daring the Constitution. O'Donnel, who 
commanded them, w'as chosen to lead 
the enterprise. Naturally vain and am¬ 
bitious, he thought the moment hud nr- 
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rived for the accomplislunent of his dt*- 
signs. He listened to the ovcrturcR 
which were made lo him; he entered 
into the views of those who marked him 
out for their chief; he traced the plan 
they were to follow, and fixed tbe du\ 
of its execution. Alread}' in his delirium 
he believed himself on the way to the 
throne of Spain. One day he asscmihled 
at his table the most distinguished otti. 
oers of the conspiracy; in the heat of 
conversation, and in the niidsi of tiuii 
cntimsiasiu which tiic })roject in haiul 
liad inspired, he asked them, “ if they <h<l 
not think that a rrow’ii would til his luvu^ 
admirably r'” An hnniediale sileiUH, 
more exjiressivc iliaii w'ords e(»nld he, 
was the only answer he received. The 
direction of his ideas changed aflei tin . 
anil with it his resoUilinn lo serve tin 
Conslilutioiial cause. Thus fur tliepamjili- 
let; since these events he had joined ilu 
party of the masons, and, though he 
vacillations were now and then talked ei’, 
his military enterprise and activity* wne 
acknowledged hy all parties. 

“ Mina/’ he says, “ is a veteran 
anil mere Guerilla Ghief: Hiego i. 
admitted on all hands to be a gooiK 
docile sort of man ; fortunate, h\ 
chance, iu tln^'lsla, but endowed with 
no talents, distinguished by no ac¬ 
quirements. Quiroga has ahnost fal¬ 
len back to liis original obscurity 
Ballasteros was never considered a 
man of ability, either in the eouneil 
or the field, though the (.'ommuneros 
held him up as the most virtuous, a*-. 
well as the most clever man in tin* 
Peninsula. Bui tlierc is," it seem*., 
a man of the name of Sar.sfiidiK 
who, though yet in tlie shade, [»ro- 
mises to carry every thing before him, 
r/’ tlic revolution go on, ami if for¬ 
tune should 50 far favour him as to 
throw him into a situation where 
his talents may become known." 'I’Uih 
wonderful unknown is said to 
person of extraordinary genius, thougii 
one would imagine," Mr Quin adds, 
with some naivete and more truth, 
that such praise ouglit nut to hi 
hazarded, until the object of it has 
shown that it is not undeserved." 
We may just remark in passing, that 


* This £ellow is a Frenchman. Not many months before his n])])Garance as a (h*- 
ncral of the Faiih^ he had been found guilty of forming a conspiracy at Barcelona, tin 
ItiG purpose of establishing a republic, w:uf ordered for execution, and was uctualiv mi 
Ills way to the scafIhUl when he was rescued by the mob. His coadjutor, IJlnian, is 
Swede, who had been employed some years ago, by the S})anish Government, in 
extir|xuing the bands of rohlicrs which infbsted the province of Kstremadura ; a set - 
vice which, it s^eems, he perfonned in a very efficient and summary manner. 
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we have never heard of an instance 
i>r rt'putHtions built up^ like that uf 
S.irsii(^l<U unnn the more basis of inia* 
•riiialioii, which did not vaDish when 
ilie prodi;^y came to bo known. In 
Mich cabcs, inaiikiiul arc invariably 
unjust; tlicy ascribe every thing to 
the crcatwri' of their fancy while he 
2 cumins in obscurity, and deny him 
every thing when he comes into tlic 
full liglit of obscrvalioii. 

In ii popular government, the state 
oi' the press, ainl the tone and teini»er 
t>f the public Journals, is always an 
object of great interest ; they influ¬ 
ence, and are, in their turn, influ¬ 
enced by puldic o]>iiiiun. 'I’be llevo- 
Intion of and the restorati*>ii of 
ibe ('onstitution, has naturally gi\en 
hiith to a variety of tFournals, 
of which the following is Mr Quin’s 
account; 

Jk'forc the restoration of the (’oiistUu- 
inui llitTc were only l«o ncwsp.HKTs in 
rtie enjui.'i), if indeiHl tlj.it whieli uas call¬ 
ed the “ Jhary of IMadrid'* lU^enetl to 
he ranked in tlic iiunihci. It was eon- 
tiiu'd to the puhlic.iiton of govcrinilent 
.ijul eeelesMMieal onhiiaifcvs, and of ad- 
vertiseiiienls. li was \eiy hinall, badly 
)/rinte(b > et from it> advei liscmciUs it had 
a certain snk ofabout two thousand nurn- 
tier.s daily. J.ike all the jonniulsof Sjiain^ 
it was unsMmjH'd. 

'fhe other paper was the “ Gazette of 
Madrid,** which vtas supported and paid 
hy govcninieiitias llieoOieial paper. After 
the rc-C8tahlishineiit of the Gonslitution it 
w' I'' still carried on u]Kin the same system, 
and was jointed at tlie m.ignilicent csta- 
hlislunent called the National Printing- 
iirtice. The business of the (ia/cltc was 
(‘onducled hy eight gentlemen, nominated 
l)y government. The principal editor was 
Don *b!ugento Tapia, who has written 
Hweral works in verse and jirosc. This 
was chielly made up of translutioiis 
troni the foreign journals, of olficial docu¬ 
ment.*;, and original articles on matters of 
gem-r.il policy. It never touched on jiarty 
i|ueslions ; and as its daily sale (luetuated 
between eighteen hundrcil and two thou¬ 
sand, it must have been an cxjiensivc con* 
rern to the government. 

, Within the last two years several new' 
^urnals aj^ticared and disapjicarcd in 
Madrid. Those wdiich survived were the 
“ Universal,” the liHjicctador,” (or 
S^icctator,) and one or two others, which 
\ .shall name presently. The Universal” 
was ministerial ever Miice its c.stal>Iishb 
iihiit. Its proprietor was a ])rintcr, and 
Us prinr-'jijl editor a lileiary gentleman 


of the name oi Nargancs; editCH* 

of the Madiid ilnrette when Madrid was 

in possession of the French. He bid 

several colleagues, who vveie moMly d«- 

pendenis of govenmient, ArtidoM of 

French intelligence, and disMTiathms on 

financial measures, were svipplifnlbyrnpin- 

bers of that [Kirty called the Atuiucesndos, 

a designatuni existing since Ihe iniiusion 

of Joscjili JUim)a|Ktrte,andap]>licd to those 

JHT.SU11.S who Mi|)|H>]ted biH regime. They 

were su|i|)osed to monojiuhzc aniongM 

themselves the greatest jiortion ot the 

jxihtieal talent in Sjmin, and tlieir <’hicf 

device was hatred to the throne of the 

Bourbons. In general, the si^le of the 

leading articles in the rniversnl** was 

correct and llowing ; hut in leaning l\)- 

vvnrd.s tiie ministry, ii afl'ectcd also to 

suport tiu* cause of the nuMlerates. It 

was the organ of lliu lute inuiisterK until 

the events of the 7th of July; and 

though it was not so much in the conli- 

denre of IM. S.m Migiivl as the “ J'.sjKr- 

t.'idor,** yet it sonuiiiTics riveivtil oUlcial 
• » 

iiiformatinn on the same day as that 

journal. There were jicnods, during the 

ministry of Martinez de la Hosa, vvlun 

the dailv sale of the Univeisd” cm red* 

* 

id seven tlioutinnd; Uitteilv its regular 
niunlHT was sonietliiiig less ihan hull* of 
that amount. 

'J'hc principal oAieial journal w^os the ' 
“ F.spcctador,*’ which wos so intimately 
connected vv ith the government, that des¬ 
patches, which were received late at night, 
were sometimes forw'arded to the editor 
before they were known to all the mini¬ 
sters. It was the organ of the F’ree- 
masons, and the declared foe of the Oiin* 
munerus. ] have alief|dy stated that 
San iMigucl wa.s, before hia elevation to 
office, its prmcijial editor, lb- still fre- 
fjucntly Rontributud to it; aiul hi.s ariidi N 
were easily distinguished by ihoir elrai 
and authoritative views, the result ol ihut 
cxten.sive and correct infonnuiion with 
w'hich his official situation supjilicd him. 
With the excojilion of his articles, Uie 
style of the original writings i|l lAhc 
Espectidur** wav generally feeble, henvy, 
and confused. Its editors were tM:w)T 
Infantes, a deputy of Gorte», a gunUemaii 
of the name of Garcia, who was cin}>lc»y- 
ed in the w'ar-oifice, and a comedian of 
the name of Sails, Its doily numlier was 
alxiut live thousand. 

A small journal, called the Imlicn- 
dor,” w'aa at its commencement confined 
to theatrical and fashionatde intelligciKc, 
pieces of fugitive poetiy, and light esba)s 
on literature. Ilut for the last six nr 
eight months politics to engrossed publie 
Httention, that no other topic cxr ncd the 
least interest. The “ Inditadur,** m tuiu 
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sequence, WM oblif^ed tc> turn p(»liticKin, 
but stiU it nffiseteti ti> treat the 
S^bject^ in :i light, satirical manner. 'J'his, 
liowevcr, under the circunistanrcs of tlie 
epochs met ^vith little encounigcnicnl; 
and this journal was almost extinct when 
the establishment of tlie laindahurian 
Socict}' atlbrcled it a new field, by publish* 
ing the debates of tliut cluli. The so¬ 
ciety at length became Ultra-Conslilu- 
tional, and turned upon that niiiiistry and 
IKirty which gave it birth. Us dc'i>atCK 
were o/IVrisive to the government, and 
every effort wiis used to prevent the In- 
dkador*' from inserting them. I'he In- 
dicador” luut increased it^ f,alc by this 
tack, and wow\d not desist; but at last 
the hostility of guvemincnt acted upon 
that incrciwc, fiom the iicrsovcnnice w'ith 
which all their de]>ciidurits denounced 
tliose w‘ho suluicribcd to the pa|>cr, and 
the proprietors wore glad to accept the 
f>niT of the Society of Coininuneros for 
jirinting the “ Patriota P^panor’ instead 
of the Indicador.” So far as this jour¬ 
nal proceeded, it appeared to lie directed 
l;y principles of determined op[x)sition to 
the existing ministry. Itrcuiined about 
five hundred of the subscribers to the 

Indicador,*’ and bad a considerable ac¬ 
cession from the Association of the Com- 
inuncros, whose organ it was. 7'iie lead¬ 
ing articles were written with force, clear¬ 
ness, and sometimes with cleg:uice: it 
liad connexions in the Council of State; 
but from its hostility to the Alinisiry, it 
1al)Oured under the disadvantage of pub¬ 
lishing xni|H)rtant intelhgonce at second 
hand, ll Jived conbequenlly but a short 
time. 

7'he “ ZurrUgo," or Scourge,” v'-as 
.1 small-sized pamphlet, published every 
w'ec‘k or ten <lays, as it suited the con¬ 
venience of the e<liturs, Mexiu and Mo¬ 
rales. It was wTitten with )>eculiar acri¬ 
mony, powerful irony, and frequently at¬ 
tacked the royal family, the ministry, and 
the moderate party, in violent and jierso- 
nal terms, lu ordinary number was a- 
boua five thousand* U})on some occasions 
It sold fourteen thousand, but Its fame 
W'us every day declining. 

There was a small evening itafier, |nib- 
lished four times a-w'cek, colled the 
“ Teiegrafo,” the price of which was one 
halfpenny. It was printed on common 
Isillad jiapcr, and gave the summary of 
the national and foreign intelligence which 
.iirived by the post in the morning. 

There also a journal printed in 
Miulrii), in French, called I/Observa- 
tcur hw^iKignolc,*’ uhicli wut^ paid by Sail 
Miguel, and conducted by jll. Vordet, 
formerly editor ol the “ Aristarquc dc 
Pin’s,” I'his pajHi !iad vciy few tub- 


tOct. 

scrilicrs. The governmcnC sent almost 
all the coplub to Fraiitc; its articles wen 
coiilined to eulogies on the SpanHi go. 
vernment, and attacks nn that(»i' Kraii<<-, 

Of provincial journals tJicre w cre m.iny, 
but few possessed a certain e\i^ten(‘i‘. 
The only one of any rcpuUtion was thr 
‘‘ Liberal Guipuscoano,” w'hich was pub. 
lishod at St. jkbaslian'.o. 

Mr Quin states, again anil again, 
that whorever he wont, he lUsoovorod 
little or no enthusiasm in favour of 
the Oonsfitution. It may ho justly 
doubted, liowever, whether his in¬ 
tercourse with the people was sufli- 
ciently extensive to justify him in 
drawing any gem ral conclusion, al¬ 
though, as we have already roinaik- 
ed, liis views seem to be corrohoralul 
by the events wiiieh have occurriil 
since ho leit tlie Peninsula- Tlu' 
case of Sir John Moore, liowevtr, 
shows how dithculL it is to form an 
opinion respecting the stale of public 
feeling in Spain, ’'('hat gallant offi¬ 
cer saw no signs of enthusiasm, and, 
judging fnnn his own observation, 
eoncluded thc^ patriotic cause des¬ 
perate. Hut the’ Sjianiards after¬ 
wards made uninoked-for, and, in¬ 
deed, incridible t iiorls,—recruited 
theirarmies,—fought gallantly,—anil 
co-oju rated iffectnally in driving the 
oiieiny across the !*yrenees. \Vith 
tliis remark, we give the following 
abstract of the intelligence received 
from the jirovincts hi the time ol 
the departure of the < ortes and tlu 
removal of tlu- King for iSeville, to 
which city our uuihur also proceeded- 

In Gallicia, the youths called out fiir 
the co^^c^]nion openly refused to lepaii 
to their destitmtions, and a spirit of in¬ 
subordination to the general mandates nt 
the constttutiunal authorities prcviiiK;*'" 
there, which the force under Quin»^ .i 
w'as quite inadequate to put doun. Si¬ 
milar, if not grcMter resistance, was ex- 
jwrienced by the civil and miliiary an. 
thoritio^ in the ])rovmce nf liillxia. In 
order to avoid the conscription, as uell 
as tlie re<|uib'ition for liorses, the ]>eople 
iibnndoned their houses and fields; a- 
gi'icultiirc was neglected, industry parii^ 
iyzed, and comniercu inactive. Tlie op-, 
ponents of the Cuiistitutiun, cvcrywlicu 
in that province, earned on their exaf- 
tions and comhinatt<>!is in the most pub¬ 
lic manner, nor iiad the uUocutions,*' 
as they weA styled. ■ i tla pjhiu.d chu t 
the least influeMU' 
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Ilitherio ihc province of Asturias had 
r.ircvly been licanl uf amidst Iht; agita¬ 
tions of iliL* other |Kirts of Spain* It had 
Jhtii rcm.irkablc* neilluT for any cxhila. 
tions of iiltarhment or resistance to the 
f'onstitution. Hy the lost accounts, how*. 
K ver, from that province, it appeared that 
(>\icdo, the of the Asturias, had 

TKcn a^'iiinsi the system, and that there 
uere no IrtMips there to Fiip^tort it. 

Jritelii^cnce arrived, also, stating that 
l-hn.in had made himself master of Mur- 
\iedro, the iincietit Sa.tttnituni of the 
ItiMiians, and a most ini|>ortant fortress, 

it coinmands Vulcitcui, and the fruit- 
tul district ill its neighbourhood as far as 
I he lihro. 

Several of the militia of Madrid, who, 
111 tlie fervour of their enthusioFm, vo¬ 
lunteered to escort the King to Seville, 
had alreailv letiinied. They were fa- 
liirued with the marches of the two first 
fhi.N, ami on the road they found no- 
I Ming to eat, no beds, no comfort of any 
^nri. Such juivatiohs, however common 
In inilitaiy life, siitlod but little with the 
n i liags of the homely irade.sincn of Mad- 
lid, wboweie iiccuhtonied to good bedv 
.Old a stilliciency ot diet. 

It v\.i.<« beginning t<i be felt that the 
removal of the govcminent was likely to 
have an effeci upon all the northern pro- 
vlllcc^ td' Sp.nn nliicli no one hitherto 
Jiad calculated. The public spirit even 
m INladrid hail alroiuly declined very 
niuch. If this were true, sj^^aking of 
the cMpilal, which had made such a show 
uf •'(itaclimenl to the Cmi^titiition, what 
v\a^ to be €*xpeeled of these towns and 
f>rovinces in which the same ixiiitical fer- 
'our ilid not txisi ? 

The next extract wc shall make is 
to the same purpose, and exhibits 
the result uf' the author's inquiries, 
vvliich, lie says, were contirrned by 
his personal observation, as far as it 
I'xteiided, as to the sentiments of the 
N'tA'ilUanH, regarding the Constitu- 
lioii: 

1 made some inquiries into the fecU 
iivg ot the Sevilliuiis with regard to the 
( oiistiiutioii, and the answers which I 
im'ivcd from persons resident here for 
some years, were shortly to this effect: 
’^hat ul.en the ('onstitution was first 
pytcltiiincul, a number of ru‘h proprietors, 
a..d (if steady commercial men, embark¬ 
ed ardently in the cause, under the hope 
ili.ht liberal institutions would tend great¬ 
ly to the aipclioratton ot their difttTent 
interests. Within the last year, how¬ 
e'er, the iicqucnt ebangos tSf fniniatry 


prothiced coirc.xponding aUeratiimi m all 
the olficcN vwihin the reach of ihclr 
{lower; and the displaceinenis and mic* 
ccHsions direett'd by the nctnal iiiinistjy, 
soon after they came into otlii'c, wore 
{larticuUirly |iercinjitory and extensiw. 
The new It was said, c*onsisit*il 

mostly of that bnli-educaU*tl gently, who, 
after leaving school, had s]K’iit the great- 
ost part of tlieh* lives in thecoiree-lioiiM’s, 
and billiard and g.iinbling-nHims; and 
when they found themselvrs invested 
with authority, they cxemsi’d it in « 
rude, and sometimes opjiressive inniinet, 
assuming to them.selv'es the character ol 
exclusive and ulti.i /ealmis Coiistiiulioti- 
alists. The call} and rntioiuil friends of 
the Constitution fre(|uciit)y cX)iencnml 
causcK of disgust in the conduct of these 
new men ; and they found, iiccoriling 
their views and feelings, lifty {letty ty¬ 
rants, where only the inlluencc of one 
was formerly distantly fell. They, in 
conscHpieiice, retired troiii the scene «‘l 
public alKiirs alt(»gcthcr, and viddedit 
to the Kvultndos—so the new men were 
here, as elscvvlicre, stylcil. 'flic result ol 
these priK^eedingH upun the general spi- 
rit of Seville was to render it cxi'ceding. 
ly indillerent towards the Constitution. 

One might Hus))ei’t that this view of 
the matter had come Iroin ititen.^te<l, 
and therefore questionable sourros ; hut, 
though 1 made many inquiries, I could 
hear no representation difliringtisaentially 
from what is alHive stated. 3M\e fie<|iu*ut 
and incdlTtual iqiiilications which the au¬ 
thorities vveie niakiiii: every day for mo- 
ney, legally <lite from the inhnbitanU, in 
order to enable tbciii to prejiare for Iho 
reception of tlx* governnunt, irrulcd ni. 
ther to corroborate this Ktatcincnt. 

The following is tlio author's ac¬ 
count of the Lainhihuriaii Society, 
of which little has been hiiijcrto 
known in this country—anti of one 
of the ilehateR which he aliended. 
'i'hia dull should bo dis]ier8eil with-* 
out delay, or it may prove, in a little 
lime, too strong for nie (loverninent, 
and, like tin Jacobin (Miih in France, 
during the heat of the llevohition, 
cstabliah the reign of anarchy and 
terror. 

Amongst the officers of tlic nwiil guards 

who openly mutinied on the 7th of July, 

u'us a lieutenant of the iiirmr of lainda- 

buru. Animated bv a fervent ati<u Imicnt 

• 

to the Constitution, he refuscil, in the 
hrst moment <»l their proreedingH, to take, 
any |iurt in thorn. 1 saw the stains ui 
hi.s hboxl on the jMvcnficnt of one of the 
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porches of the palucc, uhcro he whh bhot 
by one of his own company. 

The Cortes, on the motion of CaUano, 
having recently authorised by law the re¬ 
opening of popular debating socicticK, 
about one hundred individuals of Madrid 
associated together for the purpose of in¬ 
forming the people of their rights, and 
instructing them in their duties. They' 
elected for their president Itomcro Alpu- 
ente, a magistrate and an ex-dejiuty of 
(;ortcs, and they gave the name of Lan- 
dnburu to their society. 

The municipal government of Madrid 
assigned to their use the refectory of the 
Biipprcsscd convent of St. Thomas, an 
fiblong hall, capable of uccominodating 
four thousand persons. A third part of 
the hall is finnly railed iiu and furnished 
with benches fur the exclusive ubc uf the 
members of the society nnd their friends ; 
the remainder is fitted up with seats for 
the use of the public. At the end uf that 
part of the hall w^hich is appropriated 
to the members, there is a ]iainted ceno¬ 
taph, on w hich is incribed —A h mcmoria 
dd inmorid lAnMmru. Over the ceno¬ 
taph i'S the following inscription :— I,a 
sdterama rnhie csaickdmiinlc at la iuudtm 
—The sovereignty resides essentially in 
the nation* Square pieces of canvas arc 
hung along the sides of the hall, on wliich 
are written several of the must iinjKirtant 
articles of the Constitution. On one of 
these, at the extremity, is written Firmer 
y un/or—Firmness and courage ; nnd on 
another, ojqwsitc to this, are the w'urds, 
lAhertad y i/aioa—Lilierty and [union. 
The rostrum is over the railing, and close 
by the w'hU, exactly in the form of a pul¬ 
pit, and ujjon the front of it is written in 
large letters, ConsiUucion o mwrrfc—.The 
Consliliition or death. The hall is well 
lighted; a guard of soldiers attends to 
pL'OHcrvc order, and a military band is 
jircscnt, which plays patriotic airs before* 
the speeches commence, and in the in¬ 
tervals Ixitween them. The chairman 
sits under the cenotaph of Landaburu, 
and rings his bell when there is any dis¬ 
order* The orator is generally a mem¬ 
ber of the society, and when he wishes 
to address the people, he must ascend 
the rostrum. A great number of the 
visitors consists of the fair sex, w'ho arc 
for the most |)art violent Constitution¬ 
alists—at least in Madrid. The meet¬ 
ings commence at seven, and terminate 
about half-past ten, on the evenings of 
Siiiidays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays. Ap- 
pKiusc!.s arc signitied either by vivas or 
by clapping of hands. The meeting 
uniformly concludes with a general shout 
of h CousiiiHviQUy or 


which, in general aci eptation licrc, are 
synonymous* 

It is not within tlic design of this witrk 
to enter into an historical acc'ount ot the 
speeches delivered in the l.andabuuan 
Society, still less to justify the extrenu’s 
of declamation to w'hicli the orators very 
frequently resorted. But perhaps a few 
specimens of their delmlcs may nut U* 
considered altogether unintcrestuig, inas. 
much as they tend to elucidate the o])i- 
nions and genius of tlial party wliich is 
the most enthusiastic, or, according to 
the prevailing ])hrase, the most i.ialUfL 
in favour of the (!(»nstitution. 

On one of the lirsl occtisions that 1 at¬ 
tended this society, the tribune was oi- 
cupie<l by the deputy Oaliano* lie main¬ 
tained, that the most iinjMirlant vnds of 
these tribunes were to instruct the |>eopk' 
in their iluties, and also to censure the 
abuse's of the Ministry. (T|ion the latter 
point he dw^elt at sonic length, and en¬ 
forced his opinion, that the private livei 
of public men ought to be as much o|>cti 
to reprehension as tlicir public conduct ; 
for how, he asked, could a bad fathei, .t 
faithless husband, and a false friend, be a 
good citizen, much less a giaid ininisler, 
or a good magistrate ?—Jn a word, how 
could such a man he considered ca)inble 
of discharging any one jmlilic duty to¬ 
wards the state? In his o}nnioii, the 
popular tribunes ouglu to exercise n species 
of censorship over the morals of the cuin- 
inunity* 11c sup)KirU'd Ids doctrine by 
the maxim of Aristides, that, though a 
jiropositiun were just in itself, and con¬ 
ducive to the welfare of the state, it should 
not lie received w hen conveyed thrtmgh 
a suspicious channel; and he citoil several 
i'xamples of censure on the private lives 
of public persons, from ICnglish unci 
French writers. This doctrine was coin- 
liatcd by (Uli/.en Floran (such is the slyle)« 
who contended that tnitli should always 
be resjiected, no matter how iiiqmre the 
mouth from which it proeet'ded. ^ 

Citizen Cortaburria said, that, for 
part, he would have nothing to do w^ih 
the cjuestion whi<‘h hud been just disi'uss- 
ed ; his olijccl w as to call the attention oi 
the asseinhly to another jioint of nuu.h 
greater interest for them,—namely, the 
armed intervention of the Sovereigns at 
Verona. Not that he believed they w'ould 
dare to attemjit any such thing, but tlui', 
he might expose the probable rcbult J,i 
such an intcr\ention, u))on the suppositic^i 
that they had the audacity to direct u. 
After attacking the Northern fipveieigvs, 
one after the other, for their inj^titudi 
towards Spam, whose rwbistanct to the 
tyranny of Buonaparte v^as the means hv 
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u'hich Ifacy were raiivd trom the dust, he 
contended, that the present Frcrich army 
wa^ tery ilillbrent from the legions of 
Jena and Austcrlitz, which, however, tlic 
Spaniards had vanquished; that the sol¬ 
diers constituting tin* Army of Observa¬ 
tion, as well ns the majority t»r the French 
people, IovlhI the Spanish Constitution, 
and that the agents of the present French 
Ministry w'cre the only degraded licings 
who used every exertion in tlicir |X)\ver 
to excite others against a Foiistitutiun 
which they detested, liecausc it was truly 
frct\ Tims he reasoned, that if an in¬ 
vasion sliouhl take place through the 
mstruincntality of the French army, it 
would be fatal only to the aggressors. 

I'his speaker was followed by Citizen 
Morales, who went luick to the ({uestion 
«if censures on private character, which 
lie vehemently depreciated, as it would 
lead to a system of infarnons cuhimny 
and ])rivute d(‘latinn. 'Fhe true censor of a 
free country was jiublir opinion formed on 
public condiici. He then touched on the 
events of the 7th of Ju)\^ iuid the Con- 
gross of V'croua; as also did (hti/cn Ko- 
incro Alpucnti’, after tvliich tin* meeting 
separated with shunts of‘i* Viint Itic^o!'^ 
On a subscijucnt night, tw'o Isjys from 
one of the public schools sustained a 
dialogue (wluelu of course, had been pre¬ 
pared for them), in which they criticised 
the manner of eoiuhictmg some of the 
newspapers of Madrid. They coniplaiiieil 
that the editors treated the must iiii|>ort- 
ant jHililieal (|ucstions in such a way that 
nolxKiy could understand what tvere their 
opinions concerning them; that they 
ulforded no instruction to their readers, 
hut threw before them a mass of mutter 
which confused rather than enlightened 
the public mind. Tins dialogue caused 
a g(K)d deal of laughter. 

'i'hc subject which most warmly en¬ 
gaged the attention of the meeting was 
the apprehended invasion. The Sovc- 
reigirs nt Verona,” said citizen Morales, 
threaten us w'ith an invu'«ioniii case we 
' 'U) not modify our Constitution. Hut not 
tFeir menaces.—no, nor an invasion sup- 
|>ortcd by thret; hundred thousaiul of their 
slaves, shall ever bow dow n the heroism 
ff the S|Kinish nation. What 1 tear is, 
lhat, backeil by these menaces, there will 
Vot ])erhaps be w'anting .some pufiillani- 
'•nous <leputy, who, under the pretext of 
^^aving the country from the disasters of 
^’ur, will pro{)use to the Cortes the ne¬ 
cessity of modifying the Constitution, 
ir^tizens ! I have said, perhaps, because I 
c; nnot bring myself to lK:lie\c it. The 
]M>we'*8 wMi which the deputies arc in¬ 
vested arc no more than are necessary to 
make tluan the organs of th6ir constitu¬ 


ents—or, what is the same thing, the 
organ.-) of the will of the nation, and that 
nation never will sutler the ('onstitution, 
to which it has sworn, to tic altered in the 
most minute }x>int. (!iti/.ens ! the cmuitry 
might be in danger if surh an itivasion 
should take place, but nut Ibe t'ouhtuu- 
tion—that sball'rcinain inviolable—.thiei' 
hundred thousand arms are raiHul to *siqt- 
]K>rt it.”—(KntIuniiasUV applause.) 

This orator wtLs followed bv Citi/vn 
Muralcjo, who (Kiured out u violent phi¬ 
lippic against the higher orders of the 
Clergy, He dwelt on llicir revenues, their 
iiiutdity, and, abo\e all, on their aninio- 
sity to the I'onMiluium ; to oppose which 
they were, he said, uniting all their ineArui, 
both in money and tK*rsunid CNcrtions. 
The Cortes, he added, could not ho uii> 
acipiainted with those things, and when 
they were employed in regulating llu.* 
Clergy, they should have driven ou| the^e 
drones, as useless to ^hc country as they 
tvere prejudicial to the cause of liberty. 

Ilomcru AI)Hiente, on ascending the tn- 
huiie, was received w'ith those marls of ap¬ 
plause w'hich are iiaitully conferred on po¬ 
pular leaders. After dwelling s4uno time 
(m the reports of thcajiprnaclunu tnvi^bion, 
he thu.s proceeded: During the >vnr ol 
indc]x.‘ndencc,” said he, w'e had in oiii 
favour the host of friars, who feated they 
should lose their revenues, but Ihese aie 
now our greatest enemies. We h.ul also 
in our favour the aristocrats, who equally 
trembled for their riches and prn i leges ; 
u|) to this time, also, the men of literature 
and learning rivalled ea(‘h other in sup- 
]S)rting the cause of ]iide])endeiiee ; hut 
now^—the thing must lico{Kjii]y confi^sH* 
ed^now, some tor one cause, some for 
another—4ill, all of these arc our greatest 
enemies. What, then, is nur remedy r 
Do you ask it ? MV must uitnilohh 
ttiem ; vfc must do xvW» thrnt m ti(nn 
in France^ w»/i 67 r, in ow fmnitf u 

ihoutand wen vxfxuivd; then shall 
he W'ithout servilcs, without neutrals ; alt 
patriots, and patriots only, and we shtiH 
lie again in the some situation in which 
we W'cre in the year tk” The orator, 
after arguing lhat England was selMnter- 
ested in preserving the inde|H‘iulenca of 
S]»ain, IxicauHeif it was destroyeil the |irc- 
pondcraiice of |M>wcr would pass to Uiisxia, 
which would Ik* the same thing it^t if it 
had {Kissed to \apoleon, coiicUided Ins 
harangue with Tfca w'hich 

was enthusiastically re|)eated. 

Thus it may be obser\ed,the inemlHTs 
of the liamlahurian Society dclivend tlir*ii 
sentiments with unbounded rtcoiioui, not 
to say Ucentioubuess. TheJc waw no topir 
atioat in the capital that was iidere^tnig 
to the people which they did not diacii .. 
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40'all iU bearing^;. Every night fresh 
kXOW^H fiUcd the hull, l^ike all large a«- 
aemlHieti^ they seemed verging constantly 
towards extremes, denouncing those who 
did nut meet their wishes in every point, 
impatient of moderate measures, fickle in 
their admiration, and ntnicious in their 
hatreds. The orators who usually ha> 
rangued them secmcfl to me to be men 
4>r violent opinions, little kiunvlcdgc, great 
foru'urdnws, and very limited talent. 
Citizens (*nliano, Klornn, IlcMnero AI[m* 
cnLc, Mexia, and Morales, arc exceptions 
to this remark, as far ns it regards know¬ 
ledge aild ability. These orators sjxike 
with a fluency which was sometimes 
energetic, if not eliM|ucnt; they were the 
most |x>pular, esjiocially Alpuciite, who 
ill the idol of tlie ICj^vUmlon. 'J*his exjjres- 
frfon is equivalent to that of our u1tra-ra- 
dlcalii and, eonsidcTing ltit> ngc‘, the en- 
IlhlfAiflm of his manner, and the princi- 
1^68 Which lie professes, Alpueiitc may be 
call^ the Major Cartwright of Spain. 

Here we close our extracts from 
Mr Quin’s work wliicli we have 
])cruBG<l with much interest, and 
wliich wo would rceoniinend to the 
attention of our readers, as contain¬ 
ing inucli valuable information on 
the present political state of Spain. 
AVc have studiously avoided saying 
any thing of the policy jmrsued by 
this country in relation to the late 
negociations, because we had not 
long ago an opportunity of discuss¬ 
ing that subject at some length, 
and in such a niunner as, wc trust, 
to enable our readers to form a 
sound opinion on the subject; but 
we cannot let slij) this opiK>rtenity 
of expressing our indignation at the 
cruelty displayed in urging the 
liritish claims of indeinniileation for 
losses Riistained by the capture of 
smne merciiant shijis trading to the 
iSpanish Main, at the very moment 
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whM 'that unhappy country was 
confuted by intestine broils, and 
about to be invaded by a formidable 
force, and when her finances wvrv 
known to be in the most deplorable 
disorder. 8uch conduct was very 
unworthy of that sympathy and 
kindness which Spain had a right to 
expect from tlie ally whose soldiers 
hail combated by the side of her 
own, for the deliverance and inde¬ 
pendence of Europe, and is at war 
with that natural and inagnaniinous 
generosity wliich lias always formed 
a prominent feature in our national 
character. It is by such acts of ill- 
timed selfisbncRS that we have lost a 
great deal of tliat moral iiiHuence 
which wc once possessed on the conti- 
nent,and that some colouring of truth 
is given to tlic accusations which 
Napoleon used to bring against us- 
In conclusion, we may observe, 
that the Spanish Uevolutioii was 
brought about almost without shed¬ 
ding a drop of blood, and that, with 
the exception of the ravings of a f ew 
of the high-flyiTs, or ExaltaiJos^ in 
the Landaburiuii and other clubs, 
the Constitutionalists appear to be 
free from any bias towards the ex¬ 
cesses which Inive so often disgraced 
lopular inoviineiits. This is highly 
lonaunible to the Spaiii.sli character ; 
and if the (iovcrnincui had the ener¬ 
gy to suppress the secret societies 
of Frec-inasoiis and Cominuncros, it 
ivould add to its own security, and 
prevent almost the possibility of the 
the people being goaded on to tumult 
and mischief by those men who, 
having nothing at stake in soeieLy, 
look to political commotions as bu]>- 
plying them with the only chance of 
attaining notoriety, or seizing on tlu' 
reins of Government. , 


Hain t ViiMM 
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* This volume is, in general, written in n clc<ar, natural, and unambitious style; but 

we have discovered a considerable number of blunders, uceasioned, proliaiiiy, by t|ii 
Iqwte with which it passed through the pres^. Wc nre totally ut a loss to account lilr 
the confuHiun that runs through the following acntence; We had for dinner pigcoiV 
and fried only fiuc which the liouse contained, giKid wine, gra]>cs /luff c/,*:.'/, the iln 
for desert, and licda of ^'hich we hod no re.ison to complain.'* p. 
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Iv oiir article on tliiN important 
subject coiitiiiiied incur last XuiubiT, 
Imviuf^ told the reader wliat are the 
Law Courts of this country, we pro- 
iiiist’d to introduce him into them. 
'I’his we did, liowi ver, not without 
wiirninfc him what he might meet 
with there, ('onsukungourselvesas 
Ins gunie, we were iudiuvd to this 
precaution, in imitation ol’ the Sybil, 
wlitii she acted as oieerone to the 
Trojan hero, on his visit to certaiti 
realms^; and, taking him by the 
hand, we shall show the way into 
our Supreme Seats of .ludgmeiit, for 
the inferior ones ha\e been already 
surveyetl by him in a general ^vay +. 
As those classical regions were found 
to be, to afrt.im exti nt, oecupiid by 
beings who had had a ]ne\iou.s exist¬ 
ence, so tht'se our ('ourls art some¬ 
what occiijded with cases wliieh l)a^e 
had their orig^iii elseuliere; and a.s 
we have hroiiglit .Kneas into our si¬ 
mile, Wi'shall luiw iiiA'tate him, by a 
distinct detail, from the beginning; 

InuiKN age, ct a priiiio <ti( has[»es on- 
gme nobis 
fusiflitis/' 

I'a leave the Mantuan swain, how- 
< ver, iHtulo nmtttm and we 

ha\e to tell those whom it may con- 
eern, that a Scotch lawhuit,which ari¬ 
ses in any of the suiiordinate judica- 
torus ineiitioiied in our last Number, 
is, ill its original and nascent state, no 
more than a trifling Uini ; hut “ a 
little Hjiaik breeds meikle wark,’* and 
as tlu' acorn Iiecomes a .stalely oak, 
JO this wretched little slip, from its 
innate vigour, by ilie eareiul digging 
rV\ind of an active agent, with tlie vi- 
vffying breezes of personal animosity 
iv parties, and the refreshing iiiariure 
f'lf a little cash, sjircads out its tiran- 
I'bes, and rises into strength. Wliile 
f^.ic bulrush, however, grows fast, the 
Hard tiiuher increases slowly ; and 
v'n the good tough law-plea is of /r- 
iHoiih enlarging as it goes 

di. As the rivers Tweed and Clyde, 
tM*^gn‘atest of our country, spring out 
ol^un*' hi4|, both being no more than 

/ • Virgil’s d'lTieid Lie. (». 
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small rills there, and y-'t, by the ac¬ 
cession of many tiibulary brouks, be¬ 
come great iniusscs of uati'i, liow- 
ing with maicstv bv Ihrwick and the 
Hroondtdaw ; so our pour little bhil, 
followed ])}’ defences, and all ollur 
procedure, and with the consian! 
drojiping in of new I’.ut.-. and new ai- 
guiiRiits,iu (he course of its s 

(for it is a gradual <)p( ration,) in due 
time acfjuirts a good)) si/.e ; wbeil, 
decreet /// fuvsa bung gneii, the lo¬ 
sing proiuraitn\ being determined to 
eompier or die, lays Morison'fl Dic¬ 
tionary before him,—rummagyov<?r 
tile whole of it,—inniMes in'^very 
ileeision wliich his wi^.e noildle thinks 
eiilur for or against him. re(‘ollec:s 
the aneient adage of 
herv* — holds ** lir.'iw and witle,”uh«i 
proiluces a thundeiiug /*< < /o/yf/ni/i'pc- 
Ills, of course, tollowcd by 
answers, made on a simdar ]l!lan. 
I’liis IS all before the Nheidf-suhsti- 
lute. lint whatever la dois, ihiTc is 
still life in a mussel. \ rivicu is 
eoiript U'Ut by tlm Dt jmte ; and tlu' 
whoh' process is packed up. and sbiU 
him for perusal by tin* Kdmhurgti 
earrici. If he adlieres, the hjigrt is 
nearly over in the Sherili'Court, Hut 
he floes not adhere. 'I'he siihiiou, in¬ 
stead of Ik ing drawn to land, makes 
one de!?])erale ding more; and then' 
is then some more wt II-wi(mghl-for 
gain to the writers, and souk* further 
sport to the clients, though we admit 
that there is at least one party of tin* 
two who may think the lun hut of a 
quality. 

U'ell ! the tish is at last brought 
gasping on sliore ; and, to all appear** 
ance, breathes its last, and is earned 
home, and hung up. They know lit¬ 
tle, however, of the nature of a Scotch 
law-suit, who may think it all over 
witli it. The losing pro<‘uratoi* writes 
to Kflinburgh, tii his IVieiid, Mr 
Andrew Active, S., or S.S, 
a tine chic-r, with whom, in the 
days of yore, and while both were 
('lerks, he was wont to eat Wetsh rah* 
hiis^ or A^f*ec-A«7t trtnft.s^ ulul driiik 
strong ale at .lohnny Dowie's, during 

■f See our Number for AuguM 
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his own two sessions' residence in 
town. Mr Active is an attentive 
lad; he therefore loses no time in 
getting a hiU of adutwaliim present¬ 
ed,—obtains, and sends a nisf from 
a Lord Ordinary, which, being dohj 
mlimatcJf has the magical effect, 
like the rromethean fire, of resusci¬ 
tating the poor salmon, who, though 
lie were cut, and vwu hip]>cred, if 
he is not actually vuim, will, as if 
he were galvanized, oi);'n his eyc^., 
■wag his tail, and, heiiig again juit 
into the water, swim as lively, anti 
produce as good sport as evt r. Iriit 
what will our friends Professor .fa- 
niieson and Dr llarclay say to all 
this ? It may not at first b(^ very 
credible by them, but we could shew 
them .many such fishes ; and, like 
Hamlet, they should Jiever forget 
that there are more things in this 
world than arc dreatut of in their 
jdiilosophy'. 

I'his reviving of the deceased is 
called jKinniufi’ the hifl, and cs'pcdiu*) 
ihii letters ; but those technicalities 
require a lit tie explanation. A jhis\* 
is a strait entrance from a mountain¬ 
ous into a better country, as the Pass 
of Beslmaclia and the Pass of KiU 
liecrankie ; and such inlets have, on 
all occasions,been the scenes of heroic 
contest, as historians tell us. Now, 
the respondent s agent was wont to 
defend this /wv.y of the ]iroeess, into 
the fertile plains of the Conn of Ses¬ 
sion, as strenuously as ever Leonidas 
did the famous pass of 'i'hevmopyhc; 
and it is not long siiuv* it was custo¬ 
mary to have, on that (»ccasion, in the 
arena of the Bdl Chon/hrr, a very 
smart, well-going, profitable little 
process, for having it settled whether 
tliere should be one in the Court of 
Senion at all or not. The principle 
w^, that 

A bird in the hand is belter far 

Than two that in the busiie.s are. 

Now-a-days, however, that proce¬ 
dure is abridged ; the gi'cat ** Fiat 
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vi petiiuf^^ is ])ronounccd ; and, to 
drop our simile of the salmon, the 
native of Arpinum is translated to 
Home: this mean little action, aris- 
inginThule or Inverness-shire—lead¬ 
ing its native wilda, is now transport¬ 
ed to the gay sunny vale” of the iiiiu- 
preme (Jonrt; and instead of cret ji- 
irig on the tables of bailies, or being 
tossed about by the clerks of Sluritf 
Clivks, it is now matter of eloquincr 
to the gentlemen of tile Ion;* uihe , 
and Ju.slicv' herself, with I.* r ]»r.- 
tiiit steelyard, sheds a yellow and 
beatific lustre upon it, from over the 
spacious gate-ways of the Co«e/,- 
huvse 

Our adrrntt, being thus adopted a 
denizen of tlie Riijjrune ( otirt, is;u!- 
niitUd to all its rights, titles, and 
jtrivileges, as if he were free-born 
tiiere. IJeiieeforth, thereiore, our 
remarks will relate to the progress of 
an action, whetlur provincial or 
coekney ; only, as we gave an account 
of the infancy of our country jiro- 
cess, vve must akso <k*vote a few lim ^ 
to tliat of the ttnrn^hred one. 'Fhe 
germ or first l^ud of it is a SummtfVi , 
whicli, like a Turkish ])roclania- 
lion, sets out with a pompous enu¬ 
meration of tlio King's tillt's. Our 
readers, eonversant in such matters, 
know, that, anciently, all laws, and, 
of course, all the writs of the law, 
were in rhyme; and a summons oi 
Fergus I., having been iQiyid in tin 
old chest, discovered at tht* digging 
up of King Hubert llrucc at Ihin- 
fcrmlim*, we are enabli’d to give a 
specimen in the first venc of it. 

Fergus the (treat, by grace of (Jod, 

(ircat Scotland’s king, with awful nml. 

And Skv and Zetland’s monarch too, 

• ^ * 

The Druids’ guardian good and true. 

To Messengers our Sherilft there, * 

Does greeihig^ say, “ D’ye hear, ia(!o* 
care,” &c. &c. ^ 

Wc have deposited the writing (It¬ 
self with Dr .lamioson, Secretary J.o 
the Antiquarian Society. \ 


' ' “ ... — ■ — — { 

• Our distant readers, who have not been in Edinburgh of late years, require to le 
informed, that the Couchdam^c is a recess in the south part of the Outer-house, cor.v' 
structed for alittlc retirement from the din of ('ourts;” and causes are pleaded Ikwi* 
Ordinaries there, deliberately—the expression biung, that they are heard in the Coaht- 
just as, in London, colonial cases are said to l>e heard at the Vovk-pU. ''*u- 
name ToacA-Zwarf, pnjbably, is given from its wide entrances, resembling the drur% nf 
such a place. A fine transparent, cullossal ]>icturc, in stained gla.ss, of Jdisticdl bland- 
ing among rolling clouds, holding a new steelyard, instead of old-fashioned 
surmounts the great open dimrb. ' 
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England and its Ilarons disdained a 
servile adnptioii of the Homan duria- 


'rids was the ancient style of the 
Sninnions. In tlirse degenerate days, 
liowever, all is prose, and unworthy 
of our occupying space by it. The 
siiminoiis is extu'nfid ; tliat hs, the 
Vof'iiitn ill Jifff, ns the civilians name 
ir, fakes plaei' upon it. When iho 
deft ndaiU is at home, this is done by 
a messenger of the law delivering 
him a ropy ; bur n curiouK device is 
ioilowid when he is abroad, or furfh 
/.///o' as it is called, foi 

liren, as tlic writ contains an express 
v.’iir ran t, th e m esscii ger sum in on s 
inm at the nuirkel-cross of Ediu- 
i)urgli, and pier and shore of Leith. 
'!'h;s last place resorted to as being 
maresl, of couise, to a man beyond 
sjiis ; and pt ople are someliines not 
a little ainusid to hear these offieers 
of the law (who, in this rtspcct, are 
always scrupulously minute in the 
])erforiniiiice of their prescribed du¬ 
ty) svraif^hhifr over the j>ier as if 
tliey were mad. A stranger could 
not help remarking to old George 
^\'illiilms()n one day, when so em¬ 
ployed, “ ^iir, yon may save your 
throat, j’oi be that yoiuUre roaring to 
Is 111 Umsia, and cannot hear you.” 

^ Ah, but,” said George, 1 speak 
wi* the mouil) o' his Majesty, lad, 
an’ ril gar him hear me, at tlie deaf¬ 
ly t side o’ his head, if he were at the 
n arid's end !" 

ibit it may sometimes ha^ipen that 
iiie plaintiff, or pur^uer, is> only an 
heir, aia#V* must atiuflctf his tdlr, 
as it is called, before he sues with 
I fleet. If his family w’as one of 
rank, the mode of doing tliat was, 
until lately, a curious one. The ma- 
cers arc SCIvauts of the court; but 
the heir’s sirritw as it is culled, 
must b * remitted lo sonubody—and 
w^io were so fit as they for the pur- 
pnWo ? Accordingly, those men were 
Wait to be changed into fudges, and 
Jilted on the Jicnch, for the decision 
oflhc lights of tlu-gn‘at»stpersotib of 
tljp land. Hut as. after ail, these men 
olnae sense, (for .so they are styled 
ill the law), like many such men in 
lifior places, required assessors, who 
that necessary article, so some of 
tiA Judges theinselveswereaccustoro- 
etWlto sit beside these, their pro tcm~^ 
yjOA^my^l^rs, to aid them with their 
eounsX, to suggest the best legal 
views/lo tlicin. Ihit wh^jice came 
u ha/as so extraordinary ? While 


l»riidciKe, wo, with several <ulicr 
countries, allowed ouislves to be 
more or less govcviu'd by it; and 
though w*!' are not, at this moineiit, 
aware, that Heineeems or Slaken* 
bergiiu, m any of the cilu-r com- 
lULiitiUors or antiquarians tell us, 
that x\w StiitirjHdin found thiirwny 
into the ILnnaii f’oiirta, }i*l, we sus¬ 
pect, they inv'.t have ilone so, be¬ 
cause tliey evidently tiid into our.'i, 
and from that source ^alone could 
it have arisen that servants were sc| 
dow’Ti with their masters. 

'rile days of this venerable Court, 
however, are past, and it is now 
among the things which have been ; 
but w'c .sb.'ill never forget the b^oaA, 
sqiient. and important face of old 
John (irtthaoij the maetr, whin 
seated in the Chair of yudgnu nt 
with tile great Biaxllvld, the most 
eminent Judge of the time, jdaciMl by 
him as Lis subordinate assistant. 

It has been rciiiarked of Sterue B 
Life of 'I’listrani Shamly,” tliat 
nmeb ol' it idutcd to him In fore he 
was born, and suit is with our his¬ 
tory of a Scotch biw-Kuit. Hut we 
have thus faiiiy biunolud it into 
this Invulbing ainl we will 

now accompany it in iu progiess. 

M'e said w e shjiiid lead our reader 
unto our Snjireuie (kmvt, and us ho 
is probably a I hissical man, he niuy 
rcobllect the verse of A'irgil, 

W'liUim crat uJ leu.en, unde ruuiil toti- 
dem voces. 

No wonder that this line may oc- 
en.r lt> him. If In; has ever been in 
W'tsliiiinsur Hall, he would iind all 
sedate there ; hut, on his entiy into 
our Outer-house at the time which 
we would call llipji , wh/en 

both Ordinaries and Innei-fknirts 
arc sitting, be must be a])t lo think 
himself along with the old Lady and 
A%neasdown stairs, rather than in 
this upper world; or be might, us in a 
dream, suppose he was on the London 
Stock Exchange, with all the squal¬ 
ling bulls” and bears'* about nim. 
M'hat,” he would say to his guide, 
is this Judge about, who sits in the 
recess on the side there ?” ** He is 

bis his friend would 

answer. His employment is well 
named,” would be tlie reply; for 
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there is truly so much^ both of loud 
noise and moving among them there, 
that, besides being rfeatnt/, I am po- 
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sitively like to be driven over. 

This would be the general feeling 
of our visitant at his entrance ; but 
we must carry him the rounds, and 
lead him, first, to the Bar of the Or- 
dinarp for the ivcek. We shall ima¬ 
gine, even, that he is a party to 
an action there, and may figure it, 
either one which has run the gauntlet 
of some inferior C'ourt already, or it 
may be a new one, and its first ap¬ 
pearance ou any stage. Well! after 
a very weary hanging on, the case 
is at length calletf and the clients, 
whose hearts beat high, think that 
^lej.arc to hear itptcadrd. But no: 
as men prefer buying boots at llob- 
bie’s, to getting them at an ordinary 
shop; so they have fee’d counsel, who 
arc overloaded with briefs, and wlio, 
like the Attorney in Tom Jones, 
were they cut into a hundred pieces, 
would find work for every bit of 
themselves. Instead, therefore, of 
the pursuer’s lawyer answering to 
the macer’s brazen^tongue, his clerk, 
a bustling fellow, s<jueezes through 
the crowd, and tells the Judge that 
his master is just now in the First 
Division at an advising, and caniia 
get awa’.” The cause is therefore 
continvetL It is calk'd again, but 
whereas the one party's counsel could 
not come before, the other’s Advocate 
vanua cvim: nOw, because he is 
pleading in the Second Division,” or 
‘‘ill the Exchequer.” 'J'lius the case 
hapgs on, perhaps, for weeks, and 
the disapuointed pursuer must leave 
te^vn, as his business calls him. This 
very ofteq happens where there is 
but one brace of counsel; but the 
chance of it is doubled with two brace, 
and that is aptest totakcplftee in the 
case of very genteel litigants, who, as 
in travelling, prefer the parade of 
four to being carried along with only a 
pair. But the client returns to Edin¬ 
burgh, and takes his chance of being 
more fortunate. The cause then 
actually co^nvs on, and the agents, 
with their clerks, are all bustle. 

“ Rin, Jock," says one, “ for Mr JC. 
down to the' Library,” “ and you, 
'J'ttui,” says the other, for Mr Z., 
who is walking yonder,” At last • 


The charge is jjrcparcd—tlic Lawyers are 
met— 

I’he Bar’s all arranged—a terrible show : 

And wliat do these counsel do there? 
They iiour forth long rigmarole ha¬ 
rangues, tumbling along among loose 
averments and unascertained facts, 
till all parties are weary, and even 
the patient Judge is yawning on his 
chair. But it is now his duty to act 
—and wliat does he do? lie is, in 
general, not so rackle-handetl as to 
imitate his forefathers, mentioned by 
Mr Hume, and decide on a “ single 
aUercalion ^He therefore orders « 
condcMmilnirey in fenns of the Act nf 
Sederunt. “ AFhat means that ?” says 
the client; “ ha'c we gained our 
cause ?” “ ^Vhisbt!” says the em¬ 

barrassed agent, and I’ll tell you 
a' about it when wc gebliaineand 
it is with not a little dismay that the 
poor man at length learns that his 
cause is scarcely an inch advanced ; 
that all his fee for the speaking is 
little better than thrown away; and 
that a short state of the facts, with¬ 
out any arguiVirnt at all, must now 
be given in, which, as he remarks, 
might have been as tvell done wvV//- 
(lut .\ir (I wfLstr o' n ind. 'J'he agent 
makes the best awkw'ard ajiologics 
be can. He says tlie Judge had lis- 
tciie<l to the i)! 'ading, and therefore 
is so far instructed in the case; and 
that the parries arc made aware of 
each other's pleas, by hearing one 
another. But idl this won’t do. 'I'lie 
client is a shrewd carl, and his an¬ 
swer is conclusive ;—” All, man ! 
(says he,) among sae mony sic plead¬ 
ings, his Lordsliip canna mind a word 
o' a’ yon ; and as for a’ the balder¬ 
dash of the other party, we kent ,it 
a' before; and when they arc grhi- 
ped close by tb.c gills, they mauiygie 
up halfo’t; besides, what certatity 
ha’e wc that they winiia gi’c a 
new dose o’t afterwards ? Cannarhc 
combatants come to close quarters at 
once, instead of having sac meikle (fis- 
tant firing, and loose skirinishing' 

The pursuer’s condescendence, irr 
short state of facts, is then prepav'd, 
which it is the duty of those acAig 
for the defender to answer iiMlu' 
same brief manner, and 
exchange their reciprocarBtatm cnt.s, 


• Hist, of Eiiglund. Vol. iii., p. 301, quoted by us in last Kuuilicr. 
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all to distil the facts as pure as |K)s- 
sible; but the defender holding, 
])crhaps, a large sum of money, till 
all shall be done, is “ in nae hurry 
and many a good bark must the pur¬ 
suer's lawyer weekly utter, before he 
van jhtre tn the answers, and get all 
adjusted. If the parties diifer ma¬ 
terially in point of fact, there is no¬ 
thing for it but a proofs the machi¬ 
nery of which we shall take a future 
opjiortunity of describing. But tlie 
case may depend on bills of ex¬ 
change, correspondence^ or feudal 
titles, of which the Lord Ordinary 
may himself judge without proof, 
and then he actually decides for or 
against the pursuer. Say he decides 
Jhr him. Mr Active loses not a 
moment in writing the good news 
to the pursuer, Air Oareful. In 
the joy of his heart he tells Mrs 
< 'areful, and the minister, their kind 
neighbour, is also informed; the 
good pastor takes his bat and stick, 
honest man ! and pops over to shake 
hands with his friend, and wish 
him joy ; and the gudeiuan and he 
get a bottle of the i^istrcss's best 
homebrewed on the occasion. Worthy 
Careful thinking that, as he says, 
he has }>r<)aght tliat fellow (Quibble 
(the defender) to his marrow-bones, 
writes to Edinburgh, to his agent, 
about fTt/fitifr ffic filler, when, to his 
utter astonisuinent, he learns that his 
ship, instead of being safe in harbour, 
as he supposed, is, in truth, still at 
sea ; that Quibble has given in some¬ 
thing called a reprcsiniUitiony contain¬ 
ing many facts and arguments, which 
must be answered at full lengthen 
1 is part; that he must remit cash 
for the purpose; and that his case 
ijiust be all stated over again, new 
.shod and new bod, just as if it had 

B i touched. AVell; hemust 
e is bid. After due delay, 
rs are prepared, and the 
nitted; but the Judge, (as 
Ordinaries often are,) is 
with business, and it is a 
cre he overtakes this pro- 
what is worse, ill news 
ancugh ;” and poor Care- 
ends to the post every day 
cr, at last learns, to his as- 
t and dismay, that, though 
inerly gained, he has now 
sr. lie is neither to hold 
, but Mr Active writes him, 


that lie, in his turn, must renre- 
sent ; recommends trying some Iresh 
counsel; and his new lawyer sfnfes 
the whole rfory oner again /row the 
veri; beginning. This rt'presentation 

is, of course, ordered to \w answered; 
but frost and snow may come before 
the answers can be got in. 'I'he force 
of inrolling, and related ccriiftca- 
tions. however, at length prevail: 
the answers make their apjjcarance: 
the Ordinary again decides, and, 
much to C'areful’s satisfaction, Mr 
Active writes him, with not n little 
complacency, that he “ has the plea¬ 
sure of acquainting him, that the 
Lord Ordinary has altered his last 
Interlocutor, and dcccnicd in terms 
of the libel, and in las Jkuour*** 
C'areful, by this time, howcIMa^ is 
too old a huntsman to lialloo Wove 
he is fairly out of the wood, and 
therefore postpones any further re¬ 
joicing with the minister hor statu, 
but writes to Active that be must 
novr jHfsitivrh/get the siller/* At 
length, in little more than three 
weeks, a neat gray-papier. Well seal¬ 
ed package, arrives by the mail-coach. 
He carries it hen the house to the 
guidwife:—Oh! our friend, Mr 
Active, (says he,) is really a fine lad. 
He has got amends o' that rascal 
Quibble at last, and here is the,v///rr 
bodily now. Open the packet, 'llb- 
by, wi' your shears, lass, but tak' 
guid care no to cut the b'liik-noteain 
your haste, for tliae five pouiidet^ 
are tender gear." Honest 'fibby, 
with quaking heart and nimble hand, 
cuts the hnoi. but, as Hums ob¬ 
serves, 

PicoKurcs arc like fxjppleh hpreail.^ 

You Nci/c the llowV, ith IjIoou) in slied : 

first one covering is taken off, and 
then another, (for they are as nu¬ 
merous as the grave-digger’s waist¬ 
coats in Hamlet,) when the worthy 
pair, instead of the sifter, find some¬ 
thing printed; and upxm looking at 

it, and reading the accompanying let¬ 
ter from Active, they learn, with great 
vexation, that it is a petition to the 
Inner^Hoase by Quibnle, phadluii 
all the case aunv, stating full and 
fresh all the old facts^ and adding a 
great nu^ntf new ones, which, being 
unstated before, had been kept by 
him as a corjvt de reserre, notwitli- 
standing all the precautions of the 
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hearing, and the condescendence and ful, toiling agarn ov(t the samr 
answers. On the new averments, ground; and, on advising these, Jnii^ 
Mr Active very properly requests his afterwards, he is dismayed to hear 
employer to ‘'iavour nim with his the Court say “ alteu/' for it means 
remarks,** adding, “but. Dear Sir, a decision, whereby be has lost ins 
you must really send some more of caa^e, importing an alteration of their 
the needful —mind that fees and fee- Lordships" own judgment, which was 
funding require more than dcaf-nuts, for him. 

and your last remittance is more than The fat is now all in the fire. Lut 
out. The answers will cost a good the case was decided by a casting 
sappy fee, besides ])rinting, &c. &c." vote only, and courage must not give 
Careful, however careful he may be, way. The verse of the old Courl-of- 
cannot help himself; and after hav- Session-garland is recollected: 
ing twice gained his cause in the ^ ^ 

Outar^-Iiovse, he must now struggle your rounsei David llae.” 

in tlic Inner or/r. Long answers to 

the petition are therefore prrj)ared But worthy Mr David, whom we 
for him, govig over again ail the old well remember, is long since gone to 
discussing the new ones, and the Court of-d^Lacus and llliodainaii- 
‘clamquring loudly at the ambuscade thus. However, tlure are ‘'as guid 
which has been laid for him. On the fish i’ the sea as ever, cam’ out o’t,” 
old principle of “ following the mul- and as clever fellows, now-a-days, as 
titude,” the cause had been brought Mr David was, though he was truly 
before that Division of the Court an able one. One of theiij,^there- 
which is well known to be already fore, is well primed: like old Henry 
loaded beyond measure with busi- Home, he takes a new view of the 
ness; and as men cannot do more case; and the next interlocutor is 
than they arc able, it is a good also “ alter. ” But that is a good 
twelvemonth before the case is advis^ alter, and mejns a return to the fa- 
cd, (Anglice decided.) ('arcful comes vourablo decision, so that (Jareful 
to town on tlie occasion, puis up at then gains his cause* But as we for- 
tlu* White-Horse Inn, in the head nierly called the attention of Dr Har- 
of the Canongatc, where the gnat eiay and jMr Jamieson to the natural 
Dr Johnston lodged of old,—calls history of an Inferior Court action, 
anxiously on Active,—is punctual at we must now solicit thatof Brofessors 
the hour of cause in the Parliament- Wallace and Leslie to the mecha- 
Housc,—and at Icngtli hears, with nical nature of a Court of Session 
trembling, his own name and that one. 

of Quibble spoken, and those of their Before a cause is final in the Inner- 

counsel, roared with the inacer’s House, their Lordships must actu- 
Stentoriau voice, from the door of the ally determine Iwkc the same way ; 
Division. At last, after a bickering but that may not soon happen in a 
wrangle between the (Counsel, the case of nicety, when it is hanging on 
advising begins. He counts, with casting votes: where one.fudge may 
beating heart, their Lordships who occasionally be ill, and aiiothef kept 
arc for or against him, us they Jc- at home by family distress, and so 
iiver ikeir opinions; but as some forth, and where new facts and npw 
of'them do not speak, what to arguments, urged by new and m y-e 
make of them he knows not. But, ingenious counsel, arc constantly d's- 
upon the presiding Judge taking the turbing the delicately-poised bulan'^j.*, 
votes, be is deligbtcd to bear him the pendulunj viinaies, though ve;v 
say “carries A DHERK,” which means slowly, as we have just seen; at^l 
that he (Careful) has gained kis something actually like the perjM^d 
cause by the confirmation of the Or- motion may take place, by the evei- 
dinary’s interlocutor; and “ tlie lasting simply altering the Ibrin/r 
D—Is in't, (thinks he,) but I have sentence. This, as wc have saiU, 
beat Quibble at last, and now for may happen; but experience teac^% 
my sHierl’ But not so fast, good Mr us, that all sublunary things hav^xan 
(.'Careful; you have yet much to do! end, and even a Scotch larr-siM. On 
A reclaiming petition for the defen- a new reclaiming petition, thcryfore, 
dcr is followed by answers for Care- for QuibbW, with answers for uarc- 
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fuly their Lordships aimier£. Bis 
ri'petita phicelutt; and the field is 
now Carvfiil's own! 

\Vc shall, before we are done with 
the subject, say a few words on e.r- 
fi'ticts. Suffice it to add here, that, 
after much dunning at the extractor, 
Mr Active obtains a short one with 
a decerniture in this teasing case ; 
and with the view of now 
tkii siUrr, Quibble is “ put to th« 
horn, fenced, arrested, and poinded, 
and the haill remanent order pre¬ 
scribed by law” is used against him, 
nil except caption. Like other well- 
(‘ducated men, now-a-days, Mr Ac¬ 
tive is a chemist, and knows that a 
prison would render Quibble bank¬ 
rupt, under the act IfifXi, and thcre- 
hy wutraihe aU his client's diligence. 
lie therefore abstains from incarcer¬ 
ating the debtor. It is diamond cut 
iiaimond, however; Mr Sliarp, who 
acts foiMthers of Quibble's creditors, 
has liiin nahhed, and sent to the 
< alton, or ('anoiigatr- Jail. This 
l)eing done in line time, destroys all 
]»refcren(von jxujr ( areful's diligence. 
Quibble is thus fairly " gane to the 
bLiit.” He had been a litigious 

wn teh, and what tlie old lawyers 
called a gude milk-cow,” and 
though he was once wealthy, he had 
{ns he boasted) triedso auintf pret- 
/// poinfs affawy* that he is now to¬ 
tally disited. His affairs can jiroducc 
hut a very sniall dividend, and even 
that can be obtained only after end¬ 
less processes of furlhcuming, mul¬ 
tiple-poinding, and ranking and sale. 

Alps on Alps, and liilUun hills arise.** 

W’^ell is the unfortunate Careful 
now aware how long it may be ere 
aiip sitter can be got from such pro- 
ceMings. Burnt bairns dread the 
lireand he knows, that though his 
soi^ or grandson, may perhaps get 
sor thing after a lapse of years, he 
hii lelf will probably be long gone 
do |rii to the narrow-house before all 
is Roundup. As Quibble was, atone 
tiiiK, as gude as the bank,” had 
Cif-eful got the law of him at once, 
as he ought to have done, he would 
liable received his cash,»his daugh- 
. terWould have been creditably roar- 
ried^h^s^n set up in business,— 
and lijtnfl^ still a prosperous tra- 
^ dor; Ifct the infekkal delays of 
* the /cotch Courts have destroyed 


them all. His daughter's lover 
cannot afford to marry her tocher*- 
less; his son cannot begin without 
capital; and he himself, poor fel¬ 
low, is obliged to stop jmpment; 
while honest Tibby and her younger 
children are in actual want—all be¬ 
cause his means had In^n caught 
in the iron-trap of a law-plea, out 
of which four or five years' hard 
litigation could not extricate them. 
And now, when it is over, there is 
nothing to get! From bis being ab¬ 
surdly obliged to try the same ques¬ 
tion LIGHT or MXE times over, 
“ cash, and claes, and credit, arc 
outand he is now a miserable 
bankrupt, with a destitute family ! 

Jjct those of other couiUries re¬ 
mark what they please upon vm ; 
we grieve to say that this is but too 
accurate a picture of even a succohs- 
fill litigation, of the simjdest kind, 
without either proof or Jury (Jourt. 
It is too true an account, also, of 
what is not unfrequcntly the coiihc- 
quence of the abominable waste of 
time in it, with the eternat revirwin/*' 
of sriit€7ices. And all this is st», al¬ 
though our laws arc in general ex¬ 
cellent, as shown in our last Num¬ 
ber ; and though our Judges in both 
Divisions are men of uiueb talent, 
virtue, and industry, and tin* practi¬ 
tioners of different kinds before them 
as respectable as any similar sets of 
men in Europe. 

Ill the course of our paper, we 
have joked a little; for ** Quis ri- 
Bum teneat?” But this is a sub¬ 
ject, in truth, well calculated to pro¬ 
duce the gravest refleetiona. VFe 
shall therefore try to be a little 
more serious in our next arlielc on 
it, (for we must have another) ; ttn^^ 
having probed the wound, we may 
then endeavour to suggest its curl^ 
We are aware we may lie considi*red, 
by the Honourable Coininihsioiiers, 
as intruding within their province ; 
but, as the Spectator (we think) says, 
that, on occasion of any public build¬ 
ings being meditated, all persons are 
entitled to offer plans, so, on this 
great intended new improvement of 
Judicatories, their Honours may lis¬ 
ten to hints, even from us, who are 
quite respectful, both towards them 
and the Court. We are, indeed, 
particularly anxious to testify our 
deep veneration for our Judges. Well 
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do we knowj that no fa\i1t lies with 
their Lorddiips ; and happy would 
they be^ were all causes of delay re« 
moved. Neither do we blarae either 
counsel or agents, who are good fel¬ 
lows, and able and alert men; though 
Careful was often not a little impa¬ 
tient with Active, for want of his 
jn7/cr. Ilut positively all parties 
must have a right jrt ocedure, or mode 
of jproceHs, No miller can supply 
his thirl with proper grinding, with¬ 
out a sufHcient mill; and though we 
once knew a Leith skipper, who, it 
was said, “ could gar his smacky do 
ony thing but speak/' we admit that 
she was universally allowed to be an 
excellcvi sea^boal* 

Our present form of process was 
introduced by James V. no less than 
SftC years ago, after the model of that 
of the Parliament of Paris,—the court 
of a nation where trade was then 
almost unknown* It is really altoge¬ 
ther unlit for the business of a com¬ 
mercial country, and is no more a- 
dapted to that of ours, iiow-a-days, 
than the ill-built, worse hung, and 
lumbering vehicle which that Mo¬ 
narch's mother, Margaret, brought 
from England, would be to serve as a 
mail-coach, and reach Glasgow in 
hvehouis. However well the pre- 
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sent dilatorv procedure might have 
suited for tne decision of such ques¬ 
tions as chiefly interested our an¬ 
cestors, about mosses and muirs, or 
the still more important ones, about 
feudal casualties, and the rights vi' 
superiors, it is, in truth, quite un¬ 
fit for a manufacturing and trad¬ 
ing community. Whether some tra¬ 
shy matter of humour, between two 
lairds, about a moss-leave, or fcal 
and divot, is settled to-morrow, or 
(which is much more likely) that 
day six years, is really of little con¬ 
sequence to either of them; but a 
merchant's existence may depend on 
a speedy decision of his cause, and 
that, alas! we cannot afford him at 
present, though wc trust that we 
soon may be able to do so. 

But our limits are now out: 
promising to return speedily to the 
subject, we therefore take leave of it 
for the present; and we think w^e 
cannot do so in any language graver, 
and more expressive of our general 
feeling, tlian tliat of Shakespeare;— 

For who would bear the whips and scorns 
of time, ^ 

The opprchsor's wrong, the pnmcl man's 
contumely. 

The pangs of despisetl lovc—f/ic lau's 

delay ! 


• Caius Bufo* 


(From Salnnus* Commentaries on ifte 

In Trajan's time, os ancient legends write, 
In the Suburra dwelt an honest wight— 
One CaiUB Bufo—but, the truth to tell. 
Poor Caius was a sad, sad infidel: 

His taste was burning Christians, with a 
little 

Penchant for martyrs simmering in a 
kettle; 

At the Cuinitia he was given to bawl, 

And pummel his opponents, and withal 
He was a sort of Roman radical. 

Who used to hoot the praetors, and once 
threw 

A thumping brick-bat at the Consul, W'ho 
Clapp'd him in the ergastulum, which we 
Cali charley-shop, or round-house, An- 
glice- 

Now, Coins had a moiety, a fat 
Good-sort-of-good-for-nuthing dame, who 
sat 
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Tenth Booh of the Metamorphoses.) 

At home, and whipp'd the children, and 
although 

She'd no objection to a cuj), or so, 

Of setine, and on fcaat-da^s went as 
gay us 

A maypole, was a w^orthy wife to Caius. 

This Mistress Lullia (ladies soinetinii.^ 
will 

Be quite absurd) one day was taken HU 
And found herself, to use the modi.sh 
w'ords, ^ 

As ladies wish to be who love Aheii 
lords. J 

Her time drew near, and God alone hnen 
wmy, jr 

One sunny morning she thought 

die. . * 

Poor Caius Bufo, at this horrid hliuul£r 
Of Fate, (who's in her dotage,) was ^uiie 
thunder- 


I 


* This was the first wheeled carriage which was ever seen in Scotlandy^:^.Lt wu" 
brought by the Lady Margaret, (Henry VH’s daughter) when she ca|B:t& ftjf Scotland 
to l»e married to our James IV.—It remained at Rutbven Castle. See C\talmer!>'^ 


Life Queen Mary. 
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Struck and abusive, fur he stampM and 
swore 

At nurse, and kick'd the midwife to the 
door. 

But sought dear LoUia's cupboard, where 
she kept 

Her setine; and he wept, and drank, and 
wept 

Most maudlin and most dismal; in a 
short 

Time, all the children came und join'd 
the sport— 

O Loilia ! Mater LoIHa ! blubbering all 
1 .ike the hired howlers at a funeral: 

And, us belitted mem, they took poor dead 
J^ollia, and stretch'd her decently in bed ; 
And in good time they had her burnt and 
buried, 

How, I wont tell you—I*in a little hurried 
At present; ’tis in better words than 
mine, 

In John Rosinus, chapter thirty-nine* 
They had her snugly laid, und on the 
top 

Of her they set a something like a shop; 
Outside of this was put an ugly slab 
Of marble, with her virtues oii't, (no dab 
Was Master Caius at an epitaph): 

And w'heti they had u nice joint, they'd 
send half 

A slice, und cakes, eonf4|.'tions, and what 
nut, 

'I'o feed the dear defunct, and ne'er forgot 
Her favourite setine, which was put to 
please 

Her dainty tooth, kind creature ; and all 
these, 

Butter and onions, cheese and caviare. 
Soups that would make the Common- 
Council stare, 

He set before her tomb—-whether thedame 
Or the mice eat these up, is much the 
same- 

perfumes, too, which would make all 
Bond-Street writhe, 

Drive Price and Gosncll mad, and poison 
Smyth— 

Moit ancient, horrid stinks, which smok'd 
and burn'd. 

And stunk and steam'd, where LoUia lay 
inum'd. 

Poor Cfdus used to come, sometimes, and 
I lie 

'Before the tomb, to whimper and to cry 
All sorts of pretty things, and ask her 
why 

She left him and the babes, poor snivel¬ 
ling sinners I 

And why she would not gobble up his 
dinners, 

^ And drink his setine, and, moreover,some 
VK^tions of how she relish'd kingdom 
1 cdk'.ic. f 

W|(etHd she answer'd, legends do not say, 
Or whether she cat better/ but one day, 
VOL. XIII. 


While at this pious task, he heard a kind 
Of hem behind him, ami he turn'd to lind 
Whence it could come, but judge of his 
surprise, 

When Loilia—LoUia stood before his eyes. 
Fair, fat, and blowzy. Heirs indul¬ 
gent crew,” 

She said, have sent me, dearest, Iwck 
to you.*' 

('uius look'd queer enough, and squinted 
at her. 

But thought he'd pul his lH:st huH? on the 
matter— 

So gave his umi, und led her htimeward, 
wiulc 

She told him of th' inferniils, and would 
smile, 

And simper, and look preiu. On the w'uy 
She warn'd him, that if he, by chance, 
should say 

One naughty w'ord, that site must go 
away 

Back to old Orcus. To curtail our story— 
After her safe return from Purgatory, 

She took her easy-chair, and cushiotiM 
seat. 

And scourged the children lo befort*; sin* 
cut 

And gf>rmandiz'd Apiclus CucUuh through; 
Bounced in the streets in rubes of Tyrian 
hue. 

Dangling wuth gewgaws ; drunk ns if she 
meant 

To drain the Lucrinc lake incontinent; 
Ilceking with rich perfumes, her Itwks 
were frizzled— 

Not Job himself could stand it, nor meek 
Griseld; 

Good Caius Dufo could not long, for he 
Found his poor purse in a sad atrophy** 
But, harder still, this new Kuridicc 
Produced two children every year, anil 
three 

Sometimes; most fdthy changelings, for 
they all 

Like twenty thousand devils' imps would 
squall ; 

Some had lung cork-screw toils, they 
said, and some 

Homs, so they made a Pandarmoniuni 
Of Caius* house. Poor ('oius, huntetl 
out, 

Beat and bedeviPd, cuff'd, and driven 
about 

To booths and taverns, pinch'd, and 
flay'd, and bound, 

Wish'd his good Loilia snugly under 
ground 

A second time. Once, as a lucky hit. 

He thought he'd try and swear a little 
tnt; 

And swear he did; but as for writing it 
We beg to fie excus'd. A shocking smell 
Got up, a brimstone steam came hot 
from hell, 

3 F 
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And thousand horrid chains were heard 
to rattle, 

Like many chariots galloping to battle. 

Lollia, by turns, grew red, and black, and 
wail, 

Like mackerel dying in Trimalchio's 
pan; 

Thick clouds descend, the streaming light¬ 
nings pour, 

And sfarieks arc heaid^ and douhling 
thunders roar, 

And the fat blowzy licnd seen no more. 

While her foul brood, by riulo’h wiw do- 
crcc, 

Kelurn tu ]*>cbus ns well as she. 


’Twas a sbc.dcvil, much more common 
then 

Than now-^a goblin sjiirit, catlM by nit ti 

Vrocoincas, or Gowl, that used to creep 

Into gocKl people’s graves, and playIio-|K‘cp 

With them, and scar them into lits, and 
wear 

Their bodies ’gainst their wills, and soiiii • 
times are 

Fce’d by the doctors, and arc apt to 
scrape 

And dehe in church-yards, in a huiiiun 
shape— 

I’ve heard in I^ondon it is quite a trade. 1 

Now close mv talc of Bulb and his l.adv. 

\V 


No. I. 

nil Mi'.TAMOttPHOsi.s or ncrioN- 


‘‘ Alter et iduin.” 


Pa ram.ki.i sm is one of those sedu¬ 
cing amusements which it is difficult 
for one of extensive or desultory reatl- 
ing and tolerable memory to resist. 
I'o catch a glimpse of a suspicions 
idea, to follow it up through all the 
doublings and windings of foreign 
languages, and to strip it of all those 
disguises with which idagiarisin is 
familiar, has all theexeiteinent of the 
chase, with just enough of wJiat the 
French call 7nalirc about it, to give 
it additional zi'st. For the truth is, 
that, in matters literary, every critic 
is a leveller at heart, and is seldom 
sorry to find, in this last infirmity 
of noble minds/' a proof that even 
the greatest arc not immaculate. 

It must be owned that the annals 
of literature afford an ample field for 
the exercise of the amusement. No¬ 
thing appears, at first sight, to pre¬ 
sent such inexhaustible variety as 
the history of fiction, and yet, into 
how" narrow limits does this apparent 
immensity shrink, on examination ! 
How often can we trace the progress 
of some popular tale through differ¬ 
ent ages, countries, and languages, 
till it appear with some slender va¬ 
riation in our own,—borrowed by 
every author without acknowledg¬ 
ment, and disguised under some pet¬ 
ty change of “ local habitation and 
a name!'* How often are we led, 
from an imperfect acquaintance with 
the history of fiction, to consider, as 


models of inventioji, works wliirli 
are little better than centos ! \\ huf 
appears, at first, more original thuii 
the imagination of Ariosto—moie 
striking ihuu the wonders of the Oi- 
lando, when* every successive canto, 
like the hundred doors opened by tlu' 
Calendar, presents some new enchant¬ 
ment more dazzling than its prede¬ 
cessor? Hut then comes the unlucky 
question, how much of this is borrow¬ 
ed from Pulci and Boiardo ? When 
we turn to them, wc find ourselves 
in the same world of imagination 
which wc had at first attributed to 
the creative mind of Ariosto. Even 
this, however, is only shifting the 
matter a step; almost every one of 
the fictions of the Morgante and the 
Orlando Innainorato can be traced 
to their prototypes, in the prose ro¬ 
mances of chivury, and these, again, < 
to their classical or Arabian originals. 
Boccaccio is another of these authors 
of whom we are accustomed to talk^ 
as a wonderful inventor. His De¬ 
cameron is the only collection of Ita¬ 
lian novels which is really known in 
England; and to those who never' 
travel beyond this record, it must un¬ 
doubtedly appear a work of the most 
brilliant imagination. But alas £pr 
the Etruscan! The manuscripts of 
St. Palaye, and the octavos of 
bazan andLe Grand,have toldccKaige 
tales as to the sources of this mass 
of novels. After deducting the pla- 
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giarisms from the Troureurs^aud the 
rtfacchnrnti from the Cento Novelle 
Antiche and the Gesta llomanorum, 
how many of these hundred tales re¬ 
main the property of the novelist ? 
Why, thirty perhaps, and these chief* 
ly poor witticisms, or improbable 
stories of practical jokes played off 
by Bruno and Butfalmocco, the 
knowing ones of the day, on poor 
(!alandrino, and the otlier butts of 


readers are aware that the celebrated 
Golden Asa of Apuleius is borrowed 
almost literally from the earlier work 
of Lucius Patrensis. But if Apu¬ 
leius took some liberties with his 
predecessor, Providence has certain¬ 
ly commanded the poisoned chalice 
to his own lips, for he has himself 
been unmercifully pillaced. The 
Tale of a Tub,” which he intro¬ 
duces in the 9th book of the Ass, 


Florence. Were all those manu¬ 
scripts brought to light which the vo- 
luininouB zeal of St. Palaye collect¬ 
ed, even this small remnant might 
]>robably be diminished. But arc we 
to assign to the Trouveurs the palm 
of that originality which we strip 
from the brow of the Italian? Has 
(ho Langue d* Oil” any better 
(laim to their invention than 

11 bul paesc ov’il si suona ?** 

Xotawhit; fora little farther in- 

u$ to detect tjicir 
typas, or the Seven 
Petrus Alphonsus' 
( ollection of Arabian Talcs, and the 
eastern work entitled thcllahar Dan- 


•‘jK'ction enables 
sources in “ Syi 
W'ise Masters/* 


forms theaecond tale of the 7lh day 
of the Decameron, and must be fa¬ 
miliar to French readers in the Cu¬ 
vier” of La Fontaine, 'flie story of 
the baker, in the same book, is the 
tenth of the Ath day of the Decame¬ 
ron. The whole scenes in the cave 
of the robbers, the description of 
their abode, the old woman of the 
cave, and the escape of tlic lady, have 
been introduced, xans cvj'vtnnnit^ l,y 
La Sage, into Gil Bias (of wliich 
more hereafter.) But the well-known 
tale of Cupid and Psyche, which is 
the finest episode in theiiolden Ass, 
has been imitated in aliiiust every 
language. This beautiful story forma 
the fourth and finest hook of Mariuo*a 


ush, or (larden of Knowledge. Ain- 
si va le nionde.” The whole history 
oi‘ literature infallibly leads to the 
eonelusion, that the inventive faculty 
IS much more rare than is believed, 
livery where wc perceive the same 
ideas and incidents, recurring under 
same slight variation of time, place, 
language, expression, or arrangement. 
The course of a popular fiction seems 
(o resemble that of the Niger; un¬ 
known in its commencement,—flow¬ 
ing on through successive countries, 
and varying languages,—sometimes 
lost to view, then re-appearing again 
under new names, and running in a 
fliflJrent direction—swelled, perhaps, 
by the addition of tributary streams, 
or Ic^^scned again by tlicir loss, but 
still . ctaining, amidst all its changes, 
its character and its identity, and still 
capable of being traced to its source 
))y tne laborious and active inquirer. 

With these ideas, we have some- 
thnes amused ourselves in tracing 
the genealogy of some of our popu¬ 
lar stories^ and the result of these 
.inquiries, in one or two cases, while 
it maV'e new to several of our read- 
ers, will afiprd a^pretty good idea of 
the yirogiess of rfnitation in th^whole. 
• Wc dare say most of our /lassical 


fantastic poem of 1/Adone ;—it oc¬ 
curs in the French Koinanee of Par- 
tlicnopex de Blois, lately versifii'd by 
tSeewart Hose, who icinurks its 
semblance to tlie story of tlie I'hrec 
Calendars in the Arabian Nights. 
It is the subject of tlie drama of 
Psyche, commonly published as the 
work of Moliero, but, in reality, the 
joint effort of many hands. It has 
also been very ingeniously christian¬ 
ized by Calderon, in two of his autos 
which wc have read; and Heaven 
knows how often it may occur in the 
remainder of that voluminous col¬ 
lection. 

The satirical tale, entitled the 
Matron of Knliesus, commonly sup-* 
posed to be the work of Petronius, 
is, perhaps, a still more striking in¬ 
stance. A matron of Ephesus, cele¬ 
brated for her conjugal affcctioti, on 
the death of her husband, descends 
with him into the tomb, determined 
never to leave the body. A soldier, 
appointed to watch the bodies of 
some robbers who had been crucified 
in the neighbourhood, is attracted by 
the light in the tomb, and descends 
tp comfort the mourner. At first, of 
course, she is inconsolable, and ob¬ 
stinately refuses to listen; but, with 
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feminine inconstancy^ she is soon history of its'migrations. It appears 
persuaded to milder measures. She for the first time in Poggio, though 
eats, and drinks, and at last it is probable that, like many others 

tin ..ii« «« tin in the Facetifle, and in our own Joe 

. Miller, It boasts a much more ancient 

I^c tout au nez du mort, nu'clie avoit tant BO'^rce. Rabelais, who retails it, al- 

ters the name of Philelphus to the 

, modern title which Prior had adopted. 

Well might La Fontaine, who ver- eleventh of Les Cent 

sifiea this story, say of it, Nouvelles Nouvelles, the eleventh 

S’il est un Conte use, comniun et re- of a collection published at Lyons 
battu, in 1555, and the eighty-ninth of the 

C’est celui qu'en vers j* accommode a ma 2nd part of Malcspinis. It is Intro- 
guisc. duced by Ariosto, very happily, in 

Petronius, who is generally believed conclusion of his 5th Satire. ^ It 
to be the author, and in whose Sa- is prettily versified by La^ Fontaine, 
tyricon the story is very gracefully sn anonymous Latin Anacre- 

relaU'd, borrowed it from the oiitist. And, lastly, it appears in the 
Greeks—the Greeks from the Ara- graceful hafHn^t(c of Prior. When 
hians—and the Arabians from the was ever so slight and licentious a 
Chinese, among whom, as appears fiction dignified by the labours of 
from Du Halde, the tde was well such genius! 
known long before the time of Pe- , No English reader of taste can be 
tronius. In modern times, the imi- ignorant of the “ Hermit” of Par- 
tations of it are innumerable. It nell- But Parnell, though a pleas- 
forms the fifty-sixth Novel of the ing poet, was a man of very raodc- 
CentoNovelleAntiche,thepredeces- rate imagination, and was really 
sor of the Decameron—the second of quite incapable ot inventing the in- 
AnnibalCampeggi—anditisversified cidents of the popular tale which 
by Eustachio Manfredi. In French, passes under his name- His merit is 
it has been very finely paraphrased confined to a judicious arrangement 
by La Fontaine, and very indifFer- of other people's materials, and to his 
cntly by St. Kvreinond, and it forms having clothed them in the garb of 
the subject of the chapter entitled smooth versification- need hard- 
" Le Ncx,” in that patch-work of ly particularize the incidents—the 
Voltaire’s, Zadig*. It constitutes meeting of the hermit and the youth 
the leading incident of a wretched —their arrival at the nobleman’s 
play, entitled “ Womens' Tears,” house—their hospitable eutertain- 
priuted in Dodslcy's collection. It ment—the abstraction of the cu])— 
occurs in a work of John of Sails- their unwilling reception in the ini- 
bury, De Nugis Curialibus,” book set's hovel, to whom the youth deli- 
8th, and, where perhaps one would vers the cup—the strangulation of 
have least expected it, in Jeremy their next host's child—the drowning 
Taylor's Holy Living. It has also of the servant, and the iqctamor- 
iividently suggested the story of phosis of the angel. I’lie germ of 
Choang and llansi, in Goldsmith’s this religious lecture is to be found 
-Essays. in the Koran; but the immediate 

Prior's Tale of Hans Carvel is source of I^arnell's story seen s to 
another of these bereditary stories, have been the Gesta Romanorum, 
We were aware that Prior had bor- the great storehouse of the old Italian 
rowed it from Rabelais, and he from novelists, with the 80th chapter of 
the Vi^o Francisci Philelphi,” in which this story exactly corresponds. 
Poggio. But it was only on turning It occurs again in Le Grand’s collec- 
over Dr Israeli's Curiosities that we tion of the Contes Devots, in the sup- 
bccame acquainted with the whole plemeut to the Fabliaux, with this 

• Nearly one-half of the chapters in Zadig are palpable plagiarisms. The story rtf * 
the horse and dog-.-thc Angel-^the combat8-.-and the broken tablets,tx; faini-. 
liar to general readers. Voltaire once wrote an essay to prove thi greater piirt 

of our fictions were derived from the East. How cosily he might have itlnsirnied hi^ 
position, by a reference to his own works ! 
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difTcrence, that the strangulation of 
the infant is omitted; and in place 
of it, the angel burns a monastery, in 
which the pair had been rather too 
luxuriously entertained, as a gentle 
reproof to the friars for their indul¬ 
gence. In this edition of the story, 
one ii^udicious incident occurs, for 
the miser is not the person who gives 
admittance to the travellers, but a 
servant, and yet the master is re¬ 
warded ^ the transference of the 
goblet. The story appears also in 
Howel’s Letters, where it is admit¬ 
ted to be taken from Sir Philip Her¬ 
bert’s conceptions ; and in this, the 
burning is omitted, and the angel 
saves a merchant’s purse, by direct¬ 
ing him the wrong way. It is then 
copic<l into the Dialogues of Henry 
More, the Platonist; and it forms 
the chapter in Zadig, " De T Her- 
inite qu’un ange conduisit.” Vol¬ 
taire’s, however, is from the Contes 
Devots, for he, characteristically e- 
nough, omits the strangling, and 
burns the monastery; and, on the 
whole, this seems to be the best edi¬ 
tion of the story, for :% is difficult for 
any moral lecture to reconcile us to 
the propriety of strangling an inno¬ 
cent infant, in order to cure the fa¬ 
ther of an overweening affection. 

How many of the commentators 
on Shakespeare, with all their anti¬ 
quarian research, are aware of the an¬ 
tiquity of the plot of Much Ado 
About Nothing? We had piqued 
ourselves a good deal in tracing the 
])lan by which Don John deceives 
(Claudio into the belief of Hero’s in¬ 
fidelity, by inducing a servant to per¬ 
sonate her at the window, through 
■Bandello, up to Ariosto, in the 5th 
("auto of whose Orlando, Polinesso, 
*by a similar device, impeaches the 
character of Gineura, tne daughter 
.of the King of Scotland: and wc cer¬ 
tainly starra a little, when we found 
that the research of Mr Dunlop had 
traced the incident as far back as the 
celebrated Romance of Tirante the 
white, in which the Vedova Riposa- 
da, by an imposture of the same sind, 
makes Tiran jealous of Carmesina. 
Froict Ariosto, the story has been 
' copied by Bandello, who transfers 
tL ' scene from St. Andrew’s to Mes¬ 
sina, with the alteration, that, instead 
of a woman personating the lady on 
the balcony, a servant merely enters 


the room by a rope-ladder. Shake¬ 
speare has taken the story from Bel- 
leforest’s Grand Repertory of Tragi¬ 
cal Narrations, pubushed in England 
in the Itith century; but he must 
have either seen or heard of the Or¬ 
lando, for the waiting-maid of Hero 
personates her mistress in the same 
manner as Dalinda in Ariosto. The 
tale occurs, with some variation, in 
the introduction to Cynthio’s Novels, 

S rom whom Shakespeare has taken 
e plot of Othello,) and in the Fairy 
Queen of Spenser, where it is related 
by a Squire to Sir Guyon. 

The plot of another tragedy, (tlie 
horrors of which, one would suppose, 
were likely to meet with few imita¬ 
tors,) namely, the Mysterious Mother 
of Wal[)ole, is of the liighcst aiiti- 

C , and seems to have been evi- 
y a favourite subject with the 
Italian Novelists, though even the 
unnatural combat of Massinger is 
eclipsed by its audacious and accu¬ 
mulated atrocities. AVal|H)lc himself 
says he knew nothing of the story’s 
having been given by preceding wri¬ 
ters, and that it was related to him 
of a lady, who had made the horrible 
disclosure to Tillotson, and had re¬ 
ceived from him the fatal sentence 
almost to despair.” This seems an 
evident fabrication, wlietlier of Wal¬ 
pole or not wc shall not say ; but we 
confess wc cannot help thinking that 
he borrowed directly from the Novel 
of Bandello, (Part JI. 35,) or the 
thirtieth of the Queen of Navarre, 
both of which, without any connec¬ 
tion, seem to have been founded on 
some vague tradition of the time. It 
is also the twenty-third novel of Ma- 
Buccio. In Luther’s Golloquia Mcn- 
salia, under the head of Auricular 
Confession, the same story is given, 
and the scene laid at Erfurt, in (jcr- 
roany. It is related in the eleventh 
chapter of Byshop's Blossoms, and in 
L’lnceste Innocent, a novel by Dcs- 
fontaines. Julio dc Medrano, an 
old Spanish writer of the 15th cen¬ 
tury, says, that he had heard a si¬ 
milar story when he was in the Bour- 
bonnais, where the inhabitants show¬ 
ed him the house in which the par¬ 
ties had livetl, and repeated to tiiin 
this epitaph, which was inscribed on 
their tomb:— 

Cy giat la filic—cy git Ic pcrc 
Cy gist la socur.—cy git Ic irerr 
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Cy gist la femme—»ct le niari 
£t si n*y a que deux corps icL 

For this curious information we are 
also indebted to Mr Dunlop- 

We mentioned en jjassant Le 
Sage’splagiarismfroin Apuleius. He 
was, on t& whole, a remorselesB pil- 
I^er. The most of the leading in¬ 
cidents in Gil Bias arc borrowed, 
(not from Gusman d'Alfarache, as 
Warton says,) but from an old Spa¬ 
nish novel in the Picaresco style, 
called Marcos dc Obregon. The pro¬ 
logue, with the adventure of the two 
scholars,—the history of the barber 
Diego,—the device of the Muleteer to 
disperse the company at Cacabelos,— 
the story of Don Raphael,—the im¬ 
posture of Camilla,—the character of 
Sangrado—theincident in tberobbers* 
cave,—the story of Scipio,—even the 
names of many of Lc Sage’s charac¬ 


ters are all to be found in this obso¬ 
lete publication of Espincl. The 
marriage of Vengeance, (Tancred 
and Sigismunda,) and most of the 
other novels, are transcripts from Sna- 
ni^ plays. The Force of Friendship 
is from the fifty-ninth novel of part 
3d of Bandello; and many of the 
best scenes in the Diable Boiteux 
are from the Diable Cojuelo of Gue¬ 
vara. In short, Le Sage's whole 
merit consists in a happy arrange¬ 
ment of incidents invented by others, 
and in the easy and polished satire 
which he has infused into the whole. 
But we must conclude. Were we 
asked to point out the noblest work 
of modern invention—the moat ori¬ 
ginal, both in its general design, and 
in the minutest details of its execu¬ 
tion, we should undoubtedly name 
the Don Quixote of Cervantes. 


He, looking round on every side, beheld 
A pathless desert, dusk with horrid slutdes. Mlltoih 


Tni: sun had left Britannia wrapt in night, 

Dn Western worlds to shed his morning light; 

His fervid beams shone bright on Darien's shore. 

To Scotsmen fatal in the days oi‘ yore. 

On royal William's name which staini)s a blot. 

By Caledonia’s children unforgot; 

Not distant far from this ill-fated land. 

Where Nature owns no cultivator s hand, 

Where blackening forests cast a lasting shade. 

No flowery vale, green field, nor opening glade. 

Nor hills with flocks, nor herds in verdant glen, 

Nor curling smoke, to mark the haunts of men ; 

But tangling thickets hide the wily snake. 

Foul bitds of prey scream nightly in the brake ; 

From secret lairs comes many a frightful cry. 

And burning suns shine in a cloudless sky. 

'Twas on that hapless spot, by fraud betray'd, 

A group of wretched emigrants were laid, 

Decoy’d from Scotia's glens and peopled shore. 

And doom'd, too late, their rashness to deplore: 

The sun was vertical, his downward ray 

Shed on their heads intolerable day 

Their limbs were stifl’ with night-dew's fatal damp. 

And painful toil to form their little camp: 

There fathers, mothers, youths, and children young. 

Grief swell’d each heavy heart, thirst parch'd each tongue";' 
Each cheek was pale with want and wasting care. 

And every look was dismal, dark despair. 

Mlth aching brows, stretch’d on the long rank grass}^^,. - '' 
The languor of their lingering hours to nass. 
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Two hap1<‘9s youths the dreary alence broke, 

Of friends, and home, and former days, they spoke ; 

Both seem'd their reckless folly to bemoan 
^Vith bitter tears—one James, the other John: 

A wedded pair, too, mourn’d their sad mishap, 

A meagre child lay on the mother's lap, 

About her heaving breast the infant clung, 

Her drooping head in sad dejection hung; 

Yet she would raise her dim, desponding eye, 

And gaze upon two little lispers by ; 

In inouniful music, hush her babe to slecji— 

Kiss its pale cheek—then turn her head and weep 
<Famcs Rrst to mourn their hapless fate began, 

The others listening—thus the converse ran : 

Jami s. 

** Is this the genial clime, the promis’d land, 

The scene di'.play’d by false enchanter's wand ^ 

For Tver flown the dreams in slumbers shed, 

Wlicn bright illublons hover’d o'er my head; 

When scudding light before the wanton breeze. 

Or struggling hard to stem tempestuous seas; « 

Was it for this that wc invok’d the gale, 

On deserts drear our fortunes to bewail ? 

Wab it for this 1 left Kdina’s shore— 

That hap]iy land my fi'ct shall tread no more— 

Left friends, who long had o'er my follies mourn'd, 

'I'hcir griefs despis’d—their wisest counsels scoruM 
The guy coruyanion of a thoughtless train. 

All, like mysAr young, idle, pert, and vain; 

I deem’d tliat Pleasure's sweets would never cloy 
Her varied scenes of loose, licentious joy; 

Headstrong and proud—impatient of control, 

The gambler's tabic and the tu})cr's bowl 
For me had still resistless, winning charms, 

And venal beauty lured me to her arms: 

1 knew her purpose was but to beguile, 

Yet sought her wanton glance and syren smile. 

Saw poison spaiklc in a gilded cup, 

And revelling o’er the draught, 1 drank it up; 

Till steep’d in sin, insensible to shame, 

With empty purse, lost bi^lth, and blighted fame; 

^Yithout a fnend with strength and skill to save. 

Or drag me from stem Ruin’s whelming wave, 

1 bade a long—I fear a last adieu, 

To all erewhile so lovely to my view! 

Methinks I hear my sister’s rending sighs. 

And see the tear-drops streaming from her eyes; 

Still feel the pressure of my brother's hand. 

As my light foot left Lothian’s fertile strand; 

At sea, as on my sleepless couch I turn’d, 

] thought of tender admonition spurn'd; 

AYith flx’d resolve to close my wild career, 

On Virtue’s stream with struggling oar to steer; 

And when 1 long had brav’d me stormy blast. 

Seek friends and home, and soothe them for the past. 

Alas! it was a dreun—illusioD vain! 

Nor friends nor home shall I behold again! 

Too late I o’er my reckless folly sigh; 

'^'hour^ unprepar'd, doom’d in this wild to die; 

For keen Remorse my anguish’d bosom wrings, 

And Conscience tortures with her scorpion stings' 
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Would outrag'd Heav'n but condescend to save 
A guilty wretch from an untimely grave* 

Metbinks 1 would—but ah! ray doom is pass'd. 

My spirits sink* and death approaches fast, 

And I must fall, where none shall heave a sigh. 

Above the nameless spot where 1 forgotten lie !'* 

John. 

Although no pang of guilt my bosom tears. 

Yet in my face egregious Folly stares; 

Her laugh exulting, and her sneer of scorn. 

Have poignance sharper than the piercing thorn ; 

For I nave been her dupe—her ready tool— 

A credulous, unthinking, giddy fool! 

Though not with Fortune's gifts profusely bless'd. 

Yet pinching Poverty had ne'er oppress'd; 

1 ne4r with guilt nor care was doom'd to pine. 

And youth, and health, and competence were mine; 

But lust of wealth had long possess'd my mind. 

And 1 had wish'd some richer shore to find. 

Some fairy-land, some El Dorado clime, 

Where Nature ever smil'd in virgin prime; 

Where wanton Spring and Summer still were seen 
Blending tlieir sweets in rich perennial green; 

Where golden harvests on the genial soil 
A hundred fold rewarded labour's toil. 

Like Satan, seeking whom he might devour, 
Macgbegoh met me in an evil hour; 

His hook was baited with a golden fiyt 
The shark—ah no!—the simple gudgeon 1! 

Who, reckless, took no time to think or pause. 

And now 1 writhe, the barb deep in my jaws ! 

“ Though Hope on tiptoe stood, with anxious eye. 

And Expectation in my heart beat high, 

A momentary sadness swell'd my heart. 

When from my native land and friends to part ; 

And there was one—ah ! dearer than the rest, 

'\Yhose image lives within this aching breast, 

I press’d her hand—^but could not say farewell!" 

While on that, trembling hand a tear-drop fell; 

On wings of love I only went before. 

In search of Eden, on some blissful shore ; 

For her, in Paradise, to build a home. 

Where Love should reign, and Care ^ould never come! , 
Alas! the spell’s dissolv'd—the dream is fled! 

AVith throbbing veins, sick heart, and aching head, 

1 wish to die—to meet my hapless doom, 

While some kind hand is left to dig my tomb.” 

Husband. 

“ Ye sad companions in affliction's hour. 

Dark are the gathering clouds that round mb lower; 

Our fate is bird —I’ve heard you both repine, 

Yet are your sufTrings li^t compar'd with mine; 

Whate'er your sorrows, they are yours alone. 

No better-half re-echoes back your groan! 

See her, now seated, sickening, at ray side. 

Twelve years ago she was my blushing bride; 

Her glowing cheek, ripe lip, and melting eye. 

Were sweeter far than summer's moming'sky;; _ 

Both young, onr hopes werehigji, our heartsmre warn.. 

For Love and Plenty blesa'd our ^ittle farm; ' 
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Uut times soon alter'd, markets still declin'd, 

()ur landlord poor, prov'd sordid and unkind ; 

Each year but added to our deep distress. 

And every day still made our little less; 

In deeper gloom the gathering darkness spread, 

We sigh'd, and from impending nun Hcti. 

Like you, deceiv’d, too rashly dar’d to roam, 

To seek a safe retreat, a shelt'ring home. 

See Mary's pallid cheek and wasted form, 

Like primrose blighted in the vernal storm; 

Behold the infant on lier breast that lies. 

And mark tlie faded lustre of its eyes; 

These younglings seated round their mother's feet. 
That bloom'd crewhile like gening rosebuds sweet. 
Now weak their limbs, and fled each rising grace. 
Sickness and famine blanches every face! 

No hope remains but here alone to die. 

And on the turf our bones unburied lie! 

}tut as tliey bleach beneath a torrid sun. 

May shapes terrific, shades and horrors dun, 
Nightly surround the author of our woes. 

And our pale ghosts still haunt lam in repose i 
If to his home he should again return, 

May friends forsake him, and his kinsmen spurn ! 
Let him, like me, in lonely desert die, 

And let his bones in dust unhallow'd lie; 

Above his turf may never heathbcll wave, 

Nor dews of morn, nor daisy deck his grave ! 

But there !na^-” 


Wu'f. 

“ Hiisli! that bitter curse recall! 
Although thy heart now writhes in anguish’d ihrall. 
Leave him, the w^retclied autlior of our pain, 

'fo Him who can the wrath of man restrain ; 

Or rather, raise your heart and hands to Heav'ii, 

111 fervent prayer, that he may be forgiv'n ; 

And while you o’er our jiresent sorrows pine. 

Still learn to trust Omnipotence Divine ; 

For He who sits enthron'd above the sky, 

Sees all His creatures with Omniscient eye ; 

The crowded city, and the trackless shore, 

The gorgeous temple, and the desert hoar— 

The dark aby8&, the forest's gloomy shades, 

His presence fllla,' His providence pervades 
Our Father may His face and favour hide. 

But not fur aye, if we in Him confide; 

Let us His wisdom, pow’r, aud'goodness own, 

And look for Mercy where our wants are known !” 

Even while she spoke, a sail appear’d iu view. 
And as they wistful gaz'd, still nearer drew; 

A party lands—the victims crowd around— 
Kneeling with lifted hands, and prayers profound ; 
The faltering tongue, parch'd lip, and fad^ cheek, 
In silent eloquence their sorrows speak ! 

Their wretchedness the visitors deplore. 

And I^ad the wanderers from that dreary shore. 


voi.. xni. 


God is evtf present^ 'ever ftU, 

In the ^|bid waste, as in the city fidl. 

/ 


Thomfott* 
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M;0X CAMBRlCii:. 

Mores ct studia ct populos et ]>ra'liu dicaiii. 

In tenui lal)or, ac tcnuU nun ; si qucni 

Nuinina leva sinunt, uuditcjue vocatus Apollo. 

Vh^» (jicorff, iv. 5. 


Inirodnciio 


Whii.e tlic ciistcins, manners^ and 
traditions of Scotland and Ireland 
have been depicted and displayed 
with masterly vividness, these of 
Wales have been most culpably ne¬ 
glected. Her ancient literature and 
poetry, indeed, have met with a bet¬ 
ter fate ; but even these have been 
confined in their diffusion, and li¬ 
mited in their utility, by the inju¬ 
dicious manner adopted for their 
dissemination. The two or three 
works wliich have been devoted to 
their preservation arc so decidedly 
and particularly national, that tlieir 
object has been entirely defeated by 
their exclusive addiction to subjects 
of a character merely antiquarian. 
Had their contents been varied by 
lively descriptions of scenery and 
manners, they would have proved 
infinitely more acceptable to the 
general reader, and would have an¬ 
swered more abundantly the pur¬ 
pose of their projectors, by convey¬ 
ing to the public at large ah adequate 
idea of the interest and importance 
of our ancient British literature. 

The reading public,” taken in 
the aggregate, is not willing to be¬ 
stow much time upon the perusal of 
old historical records. Few people 
are powerfully interested respecting 
the early inhabitants of our island. 
The antiquarian scholar, indeed, 
will gloat over the contents of a 
woym-eaten chronicle, and feftst rap¬ 
turously in the illegibility of an 
ancient MS. Hut the antiquary is 
generally too much wrapt up in the 
profundity of his harmless recrea¬ 
tions, to assist in conveying instruc¬ 
tion to others, by converting his 
studies into a source of public utility. 
The Welsh antiquary, even when 
he is inclined to give publicity to 
his lucubrations, has not always 
adopted the most judicious method 
oS doing BO. A laudable desire~ 
and one which every Cambro-Bri¬ 
ton must heartily adiuirc—of pre¬ 


serving uiicontaminatcd the lan¬ 
guage of his ancestors, has induced 
more than one learned indiviilnal 
to ]>u})lish his works in the Welsli 
tongue ; and I need not say how 
inuch is lost to the Kuglisli reader 
by such a plan. I may instanccj lej 
an example of this fashion, that 
noble work, the Ahchaiouujy oi 
WHALES, the contents of whieh are¬ 
as “ a book sealed” to the majority 
of those persons who would profit by 
them. 1 do not mean to censure the 
learned and excellent lOditor of that 
splendid monument of Oambrian lore 
for printing the original MSS. in 
their original language: highly would 
he have been to blame had he ridi 
done so. Bui surely a translalioii 
would not have been supererogatory. 

But tliere is one cause, above all 
others, which has operated thus ini- 
niically to the diffusion of (’ymric 
literature ; and that is, tlio shameful 
apathy witli which the natives of 
AFales itself regard the patriotic la¬ 
bours of their more highly-gii’ted 
countrymen. This is an evil whieh 
cannot be too severely dtjprecated. 
There is something su unwortliy,— 
snineihing so selfish and sensual in 
this dull and ungenerous indifierent^^ 
that no pains should be spared to 
wipe away the odium which it casi\ 
upon the country. Something, it ii 
true, has been done to this effect by 
the proceedings of tlie Cambuian 
Metropomtan Society, —an in¬ 
stitution of great merit, and, 1 trust, 
of some influence. But much re¬ 
mains yet to be done, and 1 question 
whether this very desirable event 
will ever be fully accomplished. 

As many interesting facts are, by 
these means, hidden from the Eng¬ 
lish reader, it is my intention in thpse_ 
Nugae, to presLit him with a 
scription of such ^uational customs 
a,nd traditions as ma^^eein Ivotshv 
of narration. If 1 do not effect as 
much as 1 i^yself should wish, stHl, 
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J may cxcife in others, who may be 
better qualified lor the task, a land- 
desire to do more. And at all 
rvciits, I may say, in the hackneyed 
verse of the llouiatf satirist, 

“ Efit quod.im prodire tenus, si non da- 
tur ultra.” 

() 


Cadrr I(Iri,s\ 

'J’owcriiig from continent or sea, 

Where is the mountain like to thee ? 
q*he eagle’s darling, und tlic tempest's 
prize,— 

q"hou ! on whose ever-varying side 
The shadows and tlie sunbeams glide 
- stormy weather. 

inUon. 

0 

Catjek Idius, the celebrated Me- 
rioiietbshire inoiuttaiii, forms the 
;.outhern boundary of the county, 
find is distant from the little town of 
Dolgelley about six miles. The road 
leading to it is nearly one continued 
acclivity, passing through tracks of 
varied and romantic scenery,—some¬ 
times jn'esenting green jalleys, with 
small patches of’ fertile pasture land ; 
but more frequently rough defiles, or 
t}rowii and barren mountains. It 
has three high jioints, or pinnacles, 
u'hich give the summit, when seen at 
a distance, an undulating appearance: 
tliey arc called Pen y (Jader, Mynydd 
y Aloel, and firaig y (Jae. From the 
first, wliich is considerably higher 
than either of the others, the alti¬ 
tude of Cader Idris has been com- 
]>utcd, and is calculated to be 2900 
feet above the green at Dolgelley. 
On the northern side of Uie tnoun- 
tam is an excavation of some magni- 
ivke : • the surface of the earth is co- 
vwed with immense columns of rock, 
scattered about in every flirection. 
These disjointed crags, 

To the astonish'd mind, recall 
The fabled horrors of demoniac force, 

Oy Lapland wizards wrought, who, borne 
iqxm 


The whirlwind^s wing,.—whut time the 
vex'd sea dash'd 

Against Norwegian cliffs,—to solid inas}« 
Turn'd the swoU’n billows. 

They are composed, Air Hakewell 
says, of porphyritic grccn-stout *; and 
are said to have been first obs<'rvi*(l 
here after an unusually violent thun¬ 
der-storm, which happened some 
years ago. 'I'he earth on that sp(»t 
appeared recently torn up, and the 
colour and angular sharpness of the 
columns proved that their original 
position had been disturbed by some 
violent concussion, and that tliey bad 
been exposeil but a short time to the 
atmosphere, which soon changes the 
colour of this stone, and renders it 
considerably lighter ^ 

Cader Idris is said to be so named, 
from having been the fort of a 
of the “ olden time," denominated 
Idris; Cader, in the VPclsli lan- 
gua^, signifying a fort, or stroni;- 
liolu. In addition to his gigantic 
qualifications, Idris is supposed to 
have possessed those of a ]uince., poet, 
philosopher, and astronomer. Hy 
the peasantry, however, he is thought 
to have been a |nant onhf: and in 
corroboration of this opinion, a huge 
rock on the summit is iminted out us 
the oouch of his giantsmip. In fur¬ 
ther proof of the veracity of this tra¬ 
dition, three large pieces of rock, by 
the side of a deep, dark pool, are 
shown to those who visit the moun¬ 
tain ; and these rocky masses arc 
said to have been cast out of the shoex 
of the giant aforesaid, one morning 
as he was walking round tiie fort 
If we arc to judge of the size of Idris, 
from the magnitude of ihi* /H'hUex 
which he threw out of his shoes, be 
must have been a monstrous fel¬ 
low indeed, for the sinallcst of the 
masses on the brink of the pool is 'at 
least fwenfj/ feet high I 'J'hc fact 
is, Idris was a person of some rank 
and importance in his day, but the 
precise era of his existence is uncer- 


* Bakeweli's Introduction to Geology,—where it is farther observed, that this 
mountain presents otjects particularly interesting to the geologist, there being no 
other spuation in South Britain where the columnar structure of the rock is so strik* 
displayed on so lu^ a scale- 

This pool is calldfXlyn y ire Grainwyn, or the Pool of the Three Pebbles 
]>cbble5i ^-e thej^ifn a vengeance! “ Veiy troublesome they are not supposed to 
. Ijeen,” says Mr Peter Roberts, ** as* they could only weigh a fiw totu> They 
arc, hou ever, large enough for'a nursery computation of the giant’s statuit*” 
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tain. lie is named in the Welsh 
Triads as one of the three sublime 
astronomers of Bntainand it may 
hence be conjectured—as more than 
one writer has affirmed—that he had 
chosen the top of Cader Idris for his 
observatory. But without stopping 
to discuss this momentous question, 
it may be necessary to mention, that 
the appellation of Idris frawr, com¬ 
monly given to this warrior, together 
with the idea of personal greatness, 
which, in vulgar minds, is always 
associated with mental or hereditary 
qualifications, has been the cause of 
the absurd fable generally imposed 
upon strangers. Oatvrf or more pro¬ 
perly cawr, certainly signifies, in the 
modern use of the word, a giatU ; 
but, by the old^Iritisli writers, it was 
frequently meant to designate a prince 
or champion. 

But in order to substantiate still 
mure securely the favourite and fas¬ 
cinating hypothesis of the giantsliip 
of Idris, some assert that the true 
name of the mountain is Cadair, and 
3iot Cader Idris, the former signify¬ 
ing the chair of Idris, thereby im¬ 
plying that tlic ‘‘ giant” probably 
deigned to use its highest pinnacle 
for a seat. But unfortunately for 
the advocated of this most amusing 
opinion, there are two other moun¬ 
tains in Merionethshire, which have 
the word Cader prefixed to their 
more distinguishing appellations, 
namely, .Cader Berwyn, and Cader 
renllyn ; and the must cunning aii- 
timiary alive could never prt.vc that 
either Berwyn or Pcnllyn had any 
reference to that tremendous and 
fearful race of which Idris is sup- 
]>oscd to have been so* magnanimous 
a member^ Indeed it appears—as 
an ingenious writer in the Literary 
Journal argues—that these and si¬ 
milar names must have owed their 
origin to the ]>ractice adopted by the 
Ancient Britons, of selecting the 
summits of mountains for the sites 


of their fortified posts; which is evi- 
dent, from the remains of several still 
to be found on some of the highest 
eminences in North Wales*. A si¬ 
milar custom, observes the writer just 
alluded to, is noticed by Caesar and 
Florus, to have prevailed among the 
Cantdbri, who inhabited that part of 
Spain now called Biscay. And, upon 
the final subjugation of that country 
in the time of Augustus, the Canta¬ 
brians were compelled to quit their 
mountain fortresses for tb^Uess se¬ 
cure defences of the plains. We do 
not recollect that Ca?sar alludes par¬ 
ticularly to the existence of this mode 
of fortification among tire Britonx ; 
but liis operations were chiefiy^raOr ' 
fined to the coast, and that, too, not 
the most inountahious part of it. It 
is probable, therefore, that such of 
the natives as he encountered must 
have found the woods a more conve¬ 
nient protection. Tacitus, however, 
seems to a(lv(Tt to this practice of 
our Aboriginal ancestors, in the rela¬ 
tion he gives of the defeat of Carac- 
taeiis and Galgacus. Yet the testi¬ 
mony of the Homan Historians is by 
no means wanting to establish a fact, 
which is not only proved by the an¬ 
cient remains already mentioned, but 
win eh is also distinctly stated by se¬ 
veral of the old British writers; and, 
if 1 mistake not, a manuscript pre¬ 
served in the llengurt Library, in 
Merionethshire, gives a particular 
account of some of the first founders 
of these ancient caxirit^ 

1 had nearly forgotten to mention, 
that, on Pen y C^ader, there is a cir¬ 
cular stone enclosure, which, 1 be¬ 
lieve, was the hed of the giant; aiul 
tradition has assigned to it a powr 
of affecting the imagination at nigllt, 
far beyond what all the romantic ami 
sublime scenery of the day can aspire 
to. He who sleeps within this hal¬ 
lowed circle for one night, will, it is 
said, avrake either a madman or a 
poet,—“ aut insanit homo, aut versus 


* 1 may instance the well-known aerial fortress on Penmnenmaur, which is sur¬ 
rounded by three stone walls, each being about six feet thick. Detween the walls, 
the. sites of many round towers are apparent, each about eighteen feet in diameter. 
The situation of this immciibc fortress must have been impregnable; for indq^ndenr 
of its elevation, the entrance is steep and rocky, and ascends^^y many turriln^*^Hrr=^ 
sides, it was capable of containing 20,000 men. This princelj' hold was no doubt th* 
great shelter of the Welsh, during the invasion of their countryJ*tt.j*h before.iUul sub¬ 
sequent to massacres of Edward the First. Sec Cambrian notices,” 

Edward Lla^yd, of Chester. • 

t 


facit,"—as Horace hath it. There is 
a similar tradition relating to Snow¬ 
don ; and a rock is shown pretty near 
the summit, under which, if two per¬ 
sons sleep on a Midxintiviers-Ere, the 
one will wake out of his senses, and 
the other gifted with all the subli¬ 
mities of poesy. We have heard 
that that wayward and fervid genius, 
Evan Evans, author of the “Disser- 
tatio dc Uardis,'* &c. &g., once tried 
the experiment on Cader Idris, but 
with indifferent success. The ad¬ 
venture was perfectly in unison with 
those wandering and impetuous fan¬ 
cies which characterized the dispo¬ 
sition of this able but eccentric 
Poor Evans died soon after 
this exploit; not, indeed, from the 
ill success of the trial, but from a 
sadder and more common caxise. His 
genius soon acquired him reputation, 
and, as is but too frequently the case. 
Ills exi>ectations were raised too high¬ 
ly, and his hopes of estimation and 
encouragement dampedby neglect; 
having been, perhaps, previously fos¬ 
tered by the proud but empty pa¬ 
tronage of some unfseling son of 
Fortune. His disappointments,” 
observes an industrious Welsh wri¬ 
ter, “ instead of urging him to pru¬ 
dent industry, preyed upon his very 
vitals: his mind, replete as it was 
with learning and sensibility, be¬ 
came at intervals inert and languid, 
till he fell into unworthy negligence 
of his own great powers. But his 
favourite pursuits of poetry and 
Welsii antiquities were continued 
occasionally to the last, with an ar¬ 
dour deserving of a better fate.” 


The Hospitality oj'ihe Welsh. 

\ lovely flower is Hospitality ! 

Itlooming so beautcously amid the desert, 
The sterile mountain, and the barren 
moor. 

11 cheers the weary wanderer on his way— 
It soothes the way~wom pilgrim's toil and 
sorrow. 

And sheds a glowing radiance all around. 
Owuln Cyveiliogy Prince cfPowyt. 

^.Therp is but one {pinion respect¬ 
ing the bospitalitv'of the Welsh, 
namely, that it profuse, courteous. 


and unbounded. This beautiful vir¬ 
tue sways the manners both of the 
accomplished gentleman and of the 
untutored cottager, and confers addi¬ 
tional lustre upon its possessor, from 
the wild and dreary sterility amidst 
which it flourishes. 1 ts influence is 
particularly powerful in the most re¬ 
tired districts of the principality; 
and he who has wandered, as 1 have 
done, through the secluded dells of 
Caernarvon and Merioneth, will bear 
ample testimony to that bounteous 
liberality which welcomes die stran¬ 
ger to the peasant’s fireside, and pro¬ 
duces, for his refreshment, the hard- 
earned pittance of the cottager. The 
AVelsh, indeed, with all their rude 
and turbulent habits, have been re¬ 
markable for their urbanity to stran¬ 
gers, from a very remote [>eriod. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who travelled 
through Wales, and iniiiutqly noted 
the particulars of his journey, so 
early as 1188, has drawn a lively 
picture of the hospitality of the na¬ 
tives. So universally was it ])rauti- 
sed ill those days, that beggars were 
unknown in the principuiity, and the 
passing traveller was exempted from 
the necessity of solicituig lodging or 
refreshment, and had only to signify, 
by a peculiar ceremony, the nutiire 
and duration of his visit. Nemo 
in hac gente inendicus,” writes our 
traveller; omnium enim hospitia 
omnibus sunt coinmunia, largitatetn 
quippe, et pnecipue dapsilitateni 
ennetis virtutibus aniejKmnnt ; adeo 
nempe hospitalis hie gratia coinmu- 
uione Icctatur, quod itinerantibus ea 
nec ofleratur, ncc petatur, tantuin 
etenira domuin intrantes protinus 
anna custodiee tradunt; dcinde sta- 
tim aquam oflerentibus, si pedes 
ablui promiserint, hospitio suscepti 
sunt, aqua* niinirum pedibus oblatio 
hospitalis apud hanc gentem est in- 
vitatio. Obsequlum autem oblatum 
si forte recusant, matutiiias recrea- 
tiones, et non hospitia volunt 
But it is not my intention to imply 
that this exuberant hospitality was 
peculiar to the Welsh ; it was proba¬ 
bly common to all uncivilized nations. 
Nay, Montesquieu tells us, that it is 
most rare in trading countries, and 
is found in the most admirable per¬ 
fection among”—oh, that 1 should 


Nuf^ CiinibriciB* 



* Cambr. Descript, cap. 10, p. 103. Bulmer's edition. 
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say so!—« naiionjt of vagabonds V** 
and Adam Smith has observed, that, 
before the extension of commerce 
and manufactures in England, the 
hospitality of the rich and the great, 
from the Sovereign down to the 
smallest baron, exceeded every thing 
of which we can now form any idea, 
VTcstminster-Hall was the dining¬ 
room of William Rufus, and might 
not, observes Hume, have been al¬ 
ways too large for his company, 
Thomas-d-Becket was so profusely 
munificent, that he even strewed the 
floor of his banqueting-hall with 
clean hay and rushes, in order that 
the gallant knights and squires, who 
were not able to procure seats at the 
table, might not spoil their fine 
clothes when they sat down on the 
floor to cat their dinner t! Who 
has not heard of the hospitality of 
the great Earl of Warwick, who is 
said to have entertained, every day, 
at his different manors, no less than 
30,000 people! Let us look, also, to 
the Highlands of Scotland, and to 
the retired wilds of Ireland. In fact, 
hospitality is a virtue which flou¬ 
rishes vigorously among all nations, 
to whom commerce and manufac¬ 
tures arc little known. I have 
seen,’* says Dr Pococke, “ an Arabian 
chief dine in the streets of a town, 
whither he had come to sell his cat¬ 
tle, and invite all ])asscngers, even 
common beggars, to sit down with 
him, and partake of his banquet.” 

St. Paul, and the other inspired 
writers, insist very frequently cn the 
practice of this virtue, the exercise 
of which must have been very neces¬ 
sary in the East, where there were 
formerly none, or but few caravan-* 
serais; and as there were no other 


places of public accommodation, tlte 
traveller, unless entertained by the 
natives, must have been exposed to 
various evils. In Britain, the case 
was very similar. *I'hcre were pro¬ 
bably no inns, or houses of public 
entertainment; and unless the wants 
of the way-farer could have been 
thus supplied, he must have slept in 
the woods, or on the mountains—his 
only canopy, perhaps, the winter's 
sky. Nor, indeed, feven cateris pa¬ 
ribus,” was the mountain peasant so 
well provided for as the wanderer in 
Judea; the dress of the latter, as Mr 
D’Israeli has somewhere remarked, 
being well calculated for repose—his 
turban forming a pillow, his ' 

a coverlet. 

The Welsh have not, in any de¬ 
gree, lost their ancient partiality for 
the exercise of this attractive virtue. 

It is, indeed, the blooming flower 
which adorns and enlivens the rug¬ 
ged paths of their secluded hills; 
and rigidly cynical must be that per¬ 
son upon whom it does not make a 
deep and lasting impression. Fre¬ 
quently has the writer of these im¬ 
perfect remarks experienced the Cor¬ 
dial hospitality of the generous and 
warm-hearted mountaineer, when it 
was his lot, during the earlier part of 
his life, to dwell among the wild hut 
beautiful hills of Merionethshire. 
Often were the best viands in the 
cottage, the carefully-butted cwrrwj, 
the white wheaten cake, the pot of 
fresh butter, with cheese and milk 
in abundance, produced to welcome 
and refresh him; and never did the 
countenance or actions of the poor 
cottager betoken unwillinraess to 
oblige, or displeasure at theintn^ 
sion. ^ i 


■ Montesq. U xx. c. 2. Nvgenfs Translatiofn 

f This, by the way, must have been considered a great luxury: for, even so late 
M the time of Queen Elizabeth, in the jjalaces and castles of England the floors of 
the rooms were strewed with ftesk ntsJifs, onhf won* anti then. The guests, who 
UMd no forks, threw their bones, gristle, fut, &c. under the table among the rushes, 
where this filth lay for weeks, nourishing swarms of toads, necots, beetles, earwigs, 
# 1 . days,” it seems, remained in some of the remote parts of 

tcentury—if not in the dining-room, at least in 
p 195 N^Ite ^ Gentlcmm in ibe mrth of Scotland,'^* VoL 7. 

t ^nglke*^Wii\B\\ Ale. 





Conrivial Cuatoins* 

SUMMKR>B0U!3ES.—TKRMINU. 

Sic omnia futis 

III {Kju. ruero, ct rJtro &iubla|iftu ruferri. 

Vlrg. 

Formerly there was scarcely a 
mansion of any inagnitutle in Wales 
diat had not th& appendage of a 
suinincr-huuMc, generally situated in 
a pleasant spot^ at a sliort distance 
from the house. Several of these are 
yet to be seen, some in ruins, others 
entire, and still occasionally used. 
In the neighbourhood of Dalgelley 
tncre are two or three of them, ])ut 
now in u ruinous and neglected con¬ 
dition. They are small, circular 
buildings, containing only one room, 
which occupies the whole area of the 
edifice. The purposes to which they 
were formerly devoted appear to lia\e 
been the very reverse oi' effeminate. 
'I'he hearty old Welsh Squire, and 
las boon companions, adjourned thi- 
tlier, after ilinner, to ei\^oy the jolly 
gratification of a jug of choice 
cwrrw * ; and, free from all restraint, 
it may be reasonably imagined that 
they were not very temperate in their 
potations. In later years, however, 
this practice has fallen into disuse, 
and summer-houses have been con¬ 
verted into tea-rooms, or fre<|uented 
merely fer the purpose of enjoying a 
plain dessert, and a cheerful, but 
moderate glass. Mr Pennant, in de¬ 
scribing his paternal estate of Bych- 
ton, in Flintshire, mentions the sum¬ 
mer-house to which his grandfather. 


Camhrictr. 

—a complete bou-vivant in his way— 
was accustomed to adjourn with 
his ^sts/' to regale them with the 
delicious cwrrw, compounded by a 
famous hand in the neighbourhood— 
old Shane of Lletty Gouest. Many 
years afterwards,’' writes our Anti¬ 
quary, when I became iiiaRter of 
the estate, 1 also had iny adjourn¬ 
ments, but it was citlier to e.ii 
shrimps, or to drink tea. An honest 
vicar of a distant parish, who had 
been a most intimate friend of my 
convivial grandfather. Inquired whe¬ 
ther 1 ever went to tlie summer¬ 
house } and was answered, ‘ Now 
and then, to drink tea.' Struck with 
horror at the degeneracy of the 
grandson, the good man exclaimed, 
with indignation, ^ Drink tea ! liis 
grandfather would have scorned it J*" 
There was another very jolly cus¬ 
tom prevalent in some parts of North 
^Vales, not many years ago, which 
was denominated Terming. A party 
of eight or nine worthies would club 
togetlier,” and brew a barrel of ale at 
some favourite pot-house, where they 
remained till it was consumed.. U 
was deemed effeminate and highly 
reprehensible to goto bed during tln^ 
continuance of the Term, even KhonUl 
it last a week, (which, by the way, 
never happened, as a Welshman 
knows better than to be sparing of a 
good top of cwrrw,) but they slept as 
well as they could, on chairs, on the 
floor, or on benches, as it happened ; 
and when they awoke, their libations 
were immediately resumed f. At 
length, when they had emptied their 
barrel, they wended their way home- 


*il understand that a learned and ingenious firiend of mine, a Camljm-Mritori liy 
tiirUi, has it in contemplation to present to the public an Historical Account of the 
national 1>cverage of his cauntrymen, so well known amongst themselves hy the in- 
\igi>rating and sonorous name of Cwrrw. He has succeeded in tracing its (»rigin td 
a very reunite and borliarous period, and has expended much of his valuable time and 
labour utxm the wenrk—not more, however, than the iin])ortance and interest of the 
subject requires. As some time may elapse before this desideratum In the literature 
of the Cymry be completed, I transcrilie the following smnmaiy from my own com¬ 
mon-place hook : “ Cwrrw is generally made from barley, dried in a |)cculiar mariner, 
M'hich gives it a somewhat smoky, or whUkyUh flavour, and renders it heavy and so- 
poriferous ; notwithstanding which, the natives, when they can get it, quaff it in co¬ 
pious quantities. It apj^cars to be a liquor of very ancient date, for Strabo has evi¬ 
dently an allusloti to it in the words Liguret iaeianfur potu kordacea,** Pliny also 
, relatac, that the inhabitants of the western countries became intoxicated with a liquor 
prepared from com. His words are, Est et Occidentis populis sua ebrictas,yVn^ 

1- xiv. 

The ancient («ermans, it appears, w*ere‘somewhat addicted to this sort of convi- 
•viality—** Diem, noctetnque cotftinuare potando,'* fays Tacitus, “ nulU jirobuni.” 

' Gernutfiy c. 22. 
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wards as steadily as they could; the 
one who had sustained tlic bout more 
vigorously than the otliers, always 
carrying away in triumph the spig- 
got of the cask. “ Coursing,” says the 
writer above quoted, was very fre- 
^ently the occasion of these Terms. 
Each gentleman brought his grey¬ 
hound ; and often made matches, 
more for the glory of producing the 
best dog, than for the value of the 
bet." 


or 


Gwylliaid Cockion Mowddwy; 
the lied^keitdcd Banditti of Mowd¬ 
dwy *. 


*Tis true they are a lawless brood, 

Bui rough in form, nur mild in mood; 
And every creed, and every race. 

With them hath found—may Bud u 
place: 

But open speech, and ready hand. 
Obedience to their Chief’s command,— 
A soul for every enterprise 
That never sees with terror’s eyes,—* 
Kriendsliip for each, and faith to all. 

And vengeance, vowed to those who 
Have made them willing instruments 
For more than cv’n their Chiers” in¬ 
tents. Byron. 


In the neighbourhood of Dinas 
Mowddwy, in Merionethshire, there 
existed, during tlie early part of the 
I6th century, a powerful hand of 
robbers, known by the names of the 
Aed-hcaded Banditti of Mowddwy, 
(Gwylliaid Cochion Mowddwy,) and 
the Banditti of the Black Wood, 
(Gwylliaid y Dugoed.) This band 
originally consist^ of only one fa- 
rairy, living in and near die township 
of Dugoed, and possessing, as it is 
said, so many as " eighty hearths.” 
Some flagrant act of oppression, or, 
as it is sometimes affirmed, the ill 
usage of a favourite sister, by a more 
powerful individual, whose name is 
now lost in oblivion, was the primary 
cause of their lawless and irregular 
life; and, haviug openly avowed their 


contempt for the laws of society, 
they Bougiit the assistance of all the 
turbulent spirits of the times, and 
became a numerous and formidable 
horde; so formidable, indeed, that 
the neighbourhood of their residence* 
was deserted by nearly all its former 
inhabitants, and scythes were fixed 
in the chimneys of the nearest houses, 
to prevent the nocturnal descent of 
tliese plundering ruffians t- It would 
seem that they were an organized 
body, subordinate to a chief or lead¬ 
er ; and that they acted, in every re¬ 
spect, in concert witli each other. 
Not contented with the robbery of 
the passing traveller, they levwd con-,^ 
tributions on the estates of Uie 
tlemen around them, and drove away 
whole herds of cattle at noun-day, to 
their almost inaccessible haunts in 
the deep woods above Dinas Mowd¬ 
dwy. 

The Gwylliaid wore as celebrated 
in Merionethshire for their skill in 
archery, as the “ merry men” of Ro¬ 
bin Hood were in the North ; and it 
is related of ^ne of them, that he shot 
an arrow from his bow to the dis¬ 
tance of nearly a mile. He was 
standing with some of his comrades 
on an eminence near their chieftain's 
house, and saw a party of peasants 
regaling themselves in a field in tlie 
valley below. He mischievously 
proposed to disturb their repast, and 
fixing the arrow to his how, the wea¬ 
pon whistled within a few yards of tlie 
spot where the peasants sat, doubt¬ 
less to their great and manifest dis¬ 
comfort. This story has probably re¬ 
ceived a due portion of exaggeration 
during its course downwards to tin- 
present day; hut its mere exist^ci* 
evinces that the Banditti of Motvd- 
dwy were accounted no despicable 
bowmeu. They were also remark¬ 
able for their swiftness and agility, 
and one of them, under the protec¬ 
tion of a gentleman of some influ¬ 
ence—Lloyd of Ceiswyn—exliibitcd 


■ An imiierfect notice of these ancient marauders appeared in the 1st vohmu' oi 
the Camhro Briton^ a publication patriotically devoted to the diffusion of Welsh liter¬ 
ature. But as this Miscellany is now discontinued, and as its circulation wi s confined 
chiefly to the principidity, I have not scrupled to transenbe the account of the liwyl- 
Wd, more particularly as the kindness of the Rev. RowladH Williams, of Meifod, in' ' 

Montgomeryshire, has enabled me to add to it many interSstine and curious parti¬ 
culars. " * 

•f- Scy th^ were to be seen in the chimney of a neighbouring farm-house about thirtji** 
years ago, but they have been since removed. v 
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himself as a competitor for the ] ri* 
zes at the different rustic games pruc* 
tised at that time throughout the 
country ; and it is said that he was 
never beaten in running- \rc may 
likewise infer, from the terror with 
which they were regarded, that they 
united to the qualiHcations already 
specified, others better adapted to 
their licentious and perilous mode of 
life; in short,^that they were, as 
much dreaded aind detested by all 
honest and quiet people, as the gal¬ 
lant but turbulent clan of a Rob 
Roy Maegregor, or a \’’ich Ian Vohr. 

The event which led to their sub¬ 
version displays their boldness and 
ferocity in a strong and iini)ressivc 
light. It appears that the enormities 
of the Gwylliaid Cochion Mowddwy 
liad arrived at such a pitch, as to 
render necessary the interposition of 
the most prompt and vigorous mea¬ 
sures. To this LLul, a commission was 
granted to dchii A^ynnc ab Merediih, 
of (vweJir, and Levvis Owen, one of 
the llaruiis of the Welsh Exchequer, 
and Vito - Chamberlaia of North 
'rh.sc gciU^nncu raised a 
body of Uicn, and, on Christmas Eve 
s u-cecdcJ i.'i securing, after 
coiisidciaLle reslsiance, nearly a 
hundred of the rubbers, ou whom 
tiicy inflictwJ chastisement the most 
summary and tifcctual, hanging 
them on the spot, and, as their coizi- 
inisbion authorized, without any pre¬ 
vious trial There is a remarkable 
tradition extant, which relates, that 
the mother of two young men who 
were executed on this occasion, ear¬ 
nestly besought the stern Judge to 
spare her children. Her supplications 
V ere unheeded, and the Baron con- 

I • 


^nued firm and inexorabK* in the 
porfonnance of Ids duty. Finding 
that her entreaties were usilcss, in 
an agony of rage ami despair, she 
bared her bosom, and uttered these 
memorable words, which were Ibr- 
inerly in every mouth in the coun¬ 
ty : “ Mi fagodd y ddw 7 felten ir- 
len ymablant, a olchart eu dwylaw 
etto yngngwa^dy galon di!”—Tbcte 
yellow breasts have reared children, 
who will yet wash their hands in thy 
heart's blood ! 

Notwithstanding the number exe¬ 
cuted by the Baron and his col¬ 
league, there still remained several 
of the banditti unbroken, who resol¬ 
ved to revenge the death of so many 
of their gallant comradea ; and an 
opportunity soon occurred fur the 
execution of their purpose. They 
learnt that Baron Owen would pass 
through a wood near their haiiutK, 
and they determined to lie in wait 
for him. They had previously as¬ 
certained the strength of his Lord¬ 
ship’s train, which cunusted of his^ 
kinsman, John Lloyd of Cciswyii, 
(the person already lueiitioiUMl a* 
the patron of the swift-footed out¬ 
law,] with six or seven attendants, 
all cn horseback. To render their 
vengeance more secure, the robbers 
had felled SvUiic trees, and [ducoil 
them in the load, so as to bloiL- 
ade the passage t. As soon, thi-re- 
forc, as the Baron came in sight of 
this barrier, he ordered his attendants 
to ride forward and remove it, le- 
maining a short distance from the 
spot with his kinsman Lloyd; bin 
while he halted, a well-aimed ar¬ 
row, from a thicket ou one side, 
pierced him to the heart, and he fell 


* The traditions of the neighbourhood mention nothing rcs|)ecting a commUslon^-^ 
probably because the narrators were ignorant of sucii a process,—but record that Iw'o 
of the principal outlaw's came, in the usual manner, to be tried for their misdeeds ut 
the county asbizes, then holden at Dinas Mowddwy, at a place still called Llufl y 
Cwrt,” or the Court-Room; and that the county jail was situated on the spot now (k-- 
cupied by the yard of the Blue Lion, 'i'he ulTenders were justly enough condemned ; 
and wlien their aged mother had interceded in vain with tlie unbending Duron, she 
uttered the words quoted in the texL 1 have adhered, however, to u bUUeineiit 
given by Mr Pennant, as far as relates to the commUsion^ although it is somewhat 
singular that Sir John Wynn, in the History of the Gwedir Family, has taken no 
notice of a transaction in which his own uncle, John Wynne ab Meredith, acted so ho¬ 
nourable and prominent a part. 

"t* There was a gate call^ Llidiart y Darwn, or the Baron's Gate, in this i>art of 
the wood, not many years ago; but it was taken aw'ny when the ivesent turnpike 
road was formed. Another gpte, leading to a field above the rood, is >uiaetiiiica 
shown as the original LUdlart y Barwu. 

vob. XIII. 3 II 
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from his horse^ a helpless and dying 
man. The robbers then rushed from 
their ambush, and put the attendants 
to flight. Lloyd, from his intimacy 
with the band, escaped uninjured. 
At the commencement of the fray, 
he was advised not to interfere , 
and to make the best of his way on¬ 
wards—a caution, it is probable, he 
did not despise; and, having wreak¬ 
ed their revenge upon the grand ob¬ 
ject of their vengeance, the robbers 
returned home. As they were re¬ 
pairing thither, however, one of 
them—a brother of the young men 
whose pardon their mother had im¬ 
plored in vain—bethought himself 
that he had not executed his parent's 
injunction to the extent she wished, 
lie reminded bis comrades of the 
omission, and they turned back to 
the spot where the Baron’s corpse 
still lay, cut into it with their dag¬ 
gers, and actually washed their hands 
in his heart's blood ! The horror ex¬ 
cited by this diabolical act, and the 
increased activity of the Government, 
soon after put an end to their more 
open and extensive depredations. 
Many, too, were taken, and suflered 
the penalty incurred by their crimes 
upon the scafibld; and those who re¬ 
mained became mere pilferers, in com¬ 
parison with what they once had been. 
The following fact is related as be¬ 
ing one of their last adventures of a 
daring nature: One winter’s night. 


a gendeman, the proprietor of a res¬ 
pectable mansion, called llhiwsaeson, 
in the parish Llanbrynmair, and 
not far from the upper end of the 
Vide of Tafolog, (which was opposite 
the chieftain’s house t,) was amusing 
himself and his lady with his per¬ 
formance on the harp, and some of 
the Gwylliaid were heard, near the 
outer-door, imitating the air, by way 
of ridicule. He instantly summon¬ 
ed his domestics, and, at their head, 
gallantly sallied forth, and fell upon 
the robbers, to whom the rencontre 
proved so fatal, that they never af¬ 
terwards troubled llhiwsaeson with 
their unwelcome and dangerous com¬ 
pany. The gentleman was not ma¬ 
terially hurt, but his bloody appear¬ 
ance, and his sword stained with 
gore—added to the tumult of the 
skirmish—had such an effect upon 
his wife, that she died of terror. 

Soon after this, the remnant of the 
band became broken in spirit, and 
gradually dropped away, till the 
existence of that horde of rufiiuns 
which had so long kept this part of 
tlte country uifder contribution whs 
no more. And in after }cars, the 
deeds of the Gwylliaid Cochion 
Mowddwy became the subject of 
much wonder and aduiiraliun to the 
untutored peasant, and the listen¬ 
ing child,” and served ivcll to be¬ 
guile the lagging hours of the win¬ 
ter-evening. 


• Cerdd di i flbrd, Llwyd fain,” (Go thy ways, slim Lloyd,) is the expression 
said to have been used by one of the outlaws on this occasion. It may be necessary 
to odd, that the epithet (slim) was one of the greatest and most conteni[>tible 
eifeminacy. 

f The Fencencdl, or Head of the Clan, is said to have lived on a part of the pr^> 
sent farm of Dugoed Mawr; and the site of his house is still shown about two fr 
three hundred yards above the Scudy^ or cow-house, of Brynmawr, near the hedge of 
separation between Dugoed Back and Dugoed Mawr. There were formerly suine 
obsbure traces of a building upon the spot, which was also distinguished by an elui, 
a species of tree not very common in that neighbourhood, particularly on so elevated 
a situation. Higher up on the sheep-walk of Dugoed Mawr, used to shown a small 
pit, very similar in size and figure to the common pits of a tan-yard, and about three 
quarters of a yard in depth. This place is said to have been a favourite resiut of the 
Gwylliaid, whjch, from its commanding situation, and the extensive prospect it af¬ 
fords, is not improbable; but for what purpose the pit was made, is not known. The 
whole of the property belonging to the several brunches of the clan was forfeited, 
with the exception of one form, (Dugoed Issa) the owner of which, though a iicur 
relative, was endowed with more prudence or honesty than his fellow-clansmen. 
This form was purchased by the late Sir W. W. Wynn, about sixty years ago; mid 
I believe the descendants of the Gwylliaid still reside there—a healthy, honest, and 
hard-working family. 
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AlUSaints Eve. 

_ 0 

They bum their nits^ an* pu* their stocks. 
And baud their HalIow-e*en, 

Fu* blithe the night! 

Bums^^tered. 

Da ydywV gwaith, rhaid d*we yd y gwir, 
Ar fryniau iSlr Meirionydd; 

Golwg ver o*r gwacla gawn 

Mae hi etto yn Hawn llawenydd: 

Pwy ddys-gwyiidi canafr gqg^ 

Mewn nawnog yn y inynydd ? 

Penill*. 

On Mcirion's hills^thc truth to speaks 
Delight is often found ; 

For though the scene be bare and bleak, 
Yet mirth and joy abound : 

Who would expect the cuckoo's song 
To hear the mountain wilds among ? 

Transhtlon. 

This festival is observed in Wales 
with as much glee and gladsomeness 
as it is in Scotland; and Burns, in 
his inimitable style and spirit, has 
most glowingly depicted the happy 
frolics of All-Ilallow-E'en” in 
his exquisite ])oeiy of that name. 
The burning of rmts t, tlic pulling 
of stocks, and the formidable cere¬ 
mony of dipping hands in bowls of 
water, are there specified and de¬ 
scribed most faithfully and methodi¬ 
cally : and the delineation is as ap¬ 
plicable to the festivities of the 
Welsh on this merry eve, as it is to 
those of his own countrymen. But to 
the former appertains the custom— 
and we believe it is now peculiar to 
them—of kindling bonfires (in their 


native tongue, termed Coelcerthi") 
soon after sun-set; and these may be 
seen, in any of the mountain villages, 
illuminating for the moment, with 
their broad bickering flame, the 
woods and bills around them. The 
institution of this custom,—^for it 
appears to be of great antiquity,— 
seems to have puzzled the erudite 
most provokingly. Some affirm that 
it is intended as a memorial of the 
massacre of the Britons by the Sax¬ 
ons at Stonehenge; others,—which 
is by far the most probable hypothe¬ 
sis,—that it is the relick of a Druidi- 
cal rite; and an ingenious advocate 
of this opinion thus argues in its 
favour: “ The custom of kindling 
fires on solemn occasions/' he says, 
** has been universal over the world 
in all ages; so that it is difficult to 
draw any inference from analogy, 
in the customs of different nations, 
from this usage. The Druids of 
Britain had their Rres on the four 
great festivals of the seasons, but 
more particularly on the two sol¬ 
stices. That at mid-summer, was to 
celebrate the luxuriant season of ve¬ 
getation, in which a variety of em¬ 
blematical ceremonies were used. 
The most general names for the fire, 
in honour of this festival, were T&n 
Bill, and Tun BalOnt, that is, the 
Fire of Budding, and the Fire of 
Vegetation; and these appellations 
are still used for such fires in Ireland, 
though wildly made to designate the 
fire of the Babylonian Baal by the 
Antiquarians of that country. But 
the term now used in Wales is Co- 


* This is one of the many oral Epigramatic Stanzas, or PenilUon (Sing. PeniU) as 
they are called, which are sung to the harp by the lads and lasses” of Cambria. 
It is quite impossible to convey the point and humour of the original through the 
medium of an English translation, as the idiom, and indeed the very structure of the 
two languages are so very diifcrent In the original FtniW which 1 have, quoted 
above, the words printed in Italics point out the rhythm of the stanea ; for the ani 
cient British poetry is very dissimilar in its construction to the English,—the rhythm 
occurring at the end, and about the middle of the verse, alternately. 

*f* Burning the nuts is a famous charm. A lad or lass is named to each particular 
nut, 08 it is placed in the fire ; and accordingly as they bum quietly together, or start 
flrom beside one another, the course and issue of the courtship betv/een the said lad 
and lass will be predicted. As may be expected, 

Some kindle couthie, side by side, 

An* bum thegither trimly ; 

Some start awa* wi’ saucy pride, 

An’ jump out-owre the chimly, 

Fu* high ihat night t 

• J8«rfM* AlUHallo'w^E^en. 
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elcmh, or, (lie Eignnl of Certitude, this day U is not improbable that 
and which is applierl to the fire on tlifinksgivings were offered up to the 
All-Saint's-Eve, the mid-Rummer fire Deity for the kindly fruits of har- 
boing quite forgotten there, though vest The. predilection the Welsh 
the system which regulated it is pre- have ever retained for many of the 
served among a lew staunch votaries rude habits of their forefathers, has 
of ancient customs But the most preserved, amongst other customs, 
amusing notion on this subject is the festivities of All-Saints’-Eve, 
the following, which is contained in wliich is spent in mirth and glad- 
a letter from a Mr Thomas Price to ness— 

a Mr Babington. and pnnt^ in the merry gangs an’ friendly cracks. 

Cambrian Register. ** Of the reason 

of Coelcerthe,'* quoth Mr Price, ” I All labour being suspended, the 
am very doubtful; but if conjectures young and the oht, the grave and the 
may serve instead of sound reasoning, gay, mingle together in one joyous 
I am of opinion that they are of a and rejoicing multitude, 
late date, (for 1 find no mention of I am well aware that a reason, 
them among the ancients,) and took difierent from that which I have 
beginning from the severe laws made just advanced, has been assigned for 
by Henry the Fourth against the the institution of this festival, and 
Welsh after Owen Glyndwr's rise- by a gentleman whose antiquarian 
ing; whereby they were not only researches render him peculiarly 
interdicted the civil, but also the competent to judge on the subject, 
ecclesiastical rights of their country; 'Jlie late Mr Peter Roberts, to whom 
no priest being admitted to the rec- Cymric literature stands so highly 
torship of any parish wherein the indebted, is inclined to attribute its 
people, having finished the harvest, origin to the First of November ha- 
laid their tithes aside, and knowing ving betn formerly considered the 
none that could lay claim to them, first day of the^new year; and, in 
set fire to them, as not thinking it favour of this opinion, he adduces 
fit to make use of what bad been so the general object of the entertain- 
solemnly dedicated to the service of ments, ivhicb, besides the promotion 
Almighty GodWere there no of mirth, ''appears,” he says, “to 
other reason against the inconsisten- have been to learn the fate of indi- 
cy of the hypothesis, the internal viduals in die following year, and 
state of Wales, and the utterly li- chiefiy as to marriage, life, and 
centious manners of the natives in death, by the omens or apparitions 
those days, preclude the supposition of this eventful night. A circum- 
that the Coelcerthi originated in any stance,’^ he continues, “ which tends 
religious motive so late as the 15th to prove that the First of November 
century. 1 am inclined to attribute was once reckoned to be the Winter 
them, as I have already intimated, solstice, and consequently the hrgiii- 
to some Druidical ceremony. ning of the new year.” This is 

The origin of the general festive certainly a plausible and an inge- 
obscrvance of All-Saints’-Eve may, nious opinion, and entitled to much V 
perhaps, be readily accounted for. In consideration. But may not the con- ' 
the earlier and more barbarous ages, elusion of the harvest-season, and 
certaiji days were set apart by the the commencement of the new year, 

, people for the performance of parti- have been formerly celebrated with 
cular mythological duties, and on the same festivities ? 

f To he continued, J 

t 

' Works or the late Edward Dayes, artist, p. 81. note. 

-|* Cambrian Register, Vol. I. p. 327. 
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I 

TO THE HARVEST MOON. 

The stream of day, smooth from its source, 

Through vales of evergreen delight. 

Here wandering winds its devious course, 

With moonbeams on the lake of night. 

Achmed Ardebeilh^ a Persian Exile, 

I, JOYOUS, hail thy crescent's silvery light. 

Kind pledge of bounteous Nature s promis’d boon ; 

Thy growing lustre soon will gild the night. 

And grateful hearts will hail the Harvest Moon. 

Though gaudy Summer’s gayest flowers are fled, 

The fairy tints of sportive Nature’s loom, 

Yet thou thy mild and mellow light shalt shed 
On richer sweets than Summer’s fairest bloom : 

’Tis thine to shed thy pure, translucent gleam. 

Where fragrant fruits hang clustering on the wall; 

The downy peach and juicy pear thy beam 
Shall see, in rich and mellow ripeness fall; 

The luscious nectarine, with its purple streak ; 

While on yon standard’s broadly branching arms 

’J’hc yellow apple shews its glowing cheek. 

Rich as the blush of rural virgin’s charms ; 

The husky nut attracts the urchin's eye, 
tic gathers clustering filberts in the vale; 

The l)ush nods o’er the stream that murmurs by, 

And there th^ay, loquacious, tells her talc. 

And thou wilt smile on many a hcath-clad hill, 

AYhosc purple bells breathe fragrance to the night; 

The rippling wave, clear lake, and bubbling rill, 
Reflecting back tby undulating light. 

Though elfin feet have now forgot to tread 
The fairy-ring, besprent with twilight dew. 

Though they no more ambrosial banquets spread. 

And quaff' their nectar from the harebell blue; 

Or lightly o’er the daisied meadow prance. 

When dew-drops twinkle in the midnight ray. 

And round the thorn prolong their mazy dance. 

Till chanticleer proclaim approaching day : 

For ever vanish’d now the tiny throng; 

No moonlight revels in the flowery vale; 

They only serve to grace the minstrel’s song. 

And live in grandam’s legendary tale. 

Rut thou shalt see o’er Scotia’s sea-girt isle. 

Her fruitful voles with yellow harvest crown’d ; 

On every plaiki see bounteous Nature smile. 

And Plenty shed her golden treasure round. 

Yes, thou shalt see the poor man’s heart rejoice. 

As he with gladness gathers in the spoil; 

And hear him raise to Heaven his grateful voice. 
Whose ripen’d bounty thus rewards his toil. 



Ekgy to the Harvoii Moon, 

Now thou art sinking in the distant west. 

And stars ^all twinkfe in the midnigHt sky. 

Till glowing on the brown-hill’s shadowy breast. 
The blush of morning blot them from the eye. 

He comes—a slender thread of burnish’d gold 
Appears above old Ocean’s watery bed— 

Still brighter—now in glory manifold. 

The star of day displays his radiant head. 

The fleecy cloud before his presence flies, 

And morning mists in thin air melt away; 

On viewless wings the dews of night arise, 

And all abroad is pour’d a flood of day. 

Now labour’s children to their toil repair, 

To reap the treasure froia the ripen’d field; 

Childhood, old age, young men, and maidens fair. 
The sweeping scythe, or reaping-hook, to wield. 

The day is warm—fatiguing their employ, 

Still cheerful, still untir'd, their task they ply; 

The bloom of health, the glance of love and joy 
Glows on each cheek, and gladdens every eye. 

The woodlands glow with many-coloured shades, 
Now richly blending in the evening sun. 

As Summer’s verdure from their branches fades. 
Green, yellow, fllemot, red, brown, and dun. 

'Tis night—for vanish'd is the lord o^day, 

A crimson canopy enshrouds his head; 

And Twilight, robed in gold and purple gay. 

Has o’er the west her glowing mantle spread. 

And now I gladly hail tby orient ^low; 

Full-orb’d and fair, 1 see thee rise again ; 

Thou'rt smiling softly on the green hill’s brow, 
Thy light is glimmering in the dim wood glen. 

Mild orb of light, behold creation fair; 

How beautiful, how varied is the scene ! 

The shrubby dell, the grey rock, rude and bare. 
The streamlet, gliding o’er the meadow green. 

No sportsman’s thunder echoes on the moor. 

No pointer glides among the rustling corn; 

Beneath thy beam the heathcock sleeps secure, 
But wakes to terror with returning morn. 

The swelling sail that skims along the deep 
Is seen afar, white in tby silver Ikht; 

The shepherd hails thee as he folds his sheep; 

The watch-dog bays thy form, at noon of night. 

Hark I the loud laugh—the song of sportive glee— 
Glad Echo, from her cave, repeats the strain; 

'Tis joyous reapers, from their labour free, 

A blithesome band, slow passing o’er the plain. 

The widow’d gleaner bends beneath her load. 

Her tiny grand-child prattling by her side; 

To her the bank is steep, and long the road, 

And lone the cot, where she her head must hide. 
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Elegy to the Harvest Moon* 

Shine outj bright orb^ to light her londy way; 

For she is weak^ and faints and wearied sore; 

O may no murky cloud obscure thy ray^ 

Till she in safety reach her cottage door ! 

And thou wilt see, deep in the shady vale. 

Beneath the thorn, a fond and loving pair ; 

In whispers soft they breathe Love’s tender tale; 

O spare a virgin’s shame, and shine not there! 

Let not thy light a maiden’s blush betray. 

Nor shew the glances of her bright black eye; 

And may some vmispering zephyr bear away, 

Unheard by IVilliam’s car, her love-sick sigh. 

Though she is guileless as the gentle dove. 

Yet bashful modesty and maiden pride. 

The constant handmaids of unspotted love, 

Constrain her glowing heart taut love to hide. 

It may not be—her softly-swelling breast. 

That heaves and throbs in his enfolding arms. 

Her ripe red lip, with raptur’d fondness press’d. 
Betray her love—her bosom’s soft alarms. 

And, haply, thou may’st gild the glistening tear. 

That speaks the grief the tongue wants ])uwer to tell 

When two fond hearts, close link’d in union dear. 
Responsive throb, and take a long farewell. 

Smile on the hapless pair—then let tby beam 
On yondef bank of blossom’d wild-tnymc sleep ; 

Or light the swain, who guides his loaded team 
Of swelling sheaves, slow down the rugged steep. 

And in the barui^yard pour meridian light. 

Where swells tne stack beneath the builder’s knee ; 

The master’s heart elate with fond delight, 

Its towering head and lengthen’d shade to sec. 

Thy waning beam may, haply, light at morn 
A youthful train, arous’d from short repose. 

Who, ere die dawn, stoop o’er the bending corn. 

The rural labours of the year to close. 

And thou may'st see them in the festive dance, 

See many a blushing fair and happy swain. 

On them, perhaps, bestow a parting glance. 

As Tom leads Susan lightly o'er the plain. 

And ere thou hast renew’d thy circling bom. 

The naked plains, chill fogs, and woodlands sere. 

The falling leaf, the brown haw on the thorn. 

Will all proclaim that grizzly Winter’s near. 

Thy growing light and changing form declare 
The march of Time—and thou wilt vanish soon ; 

Thou art a monitor, that cries, “ Prepare! 

Since life is short, improve its Harvest Moon !” 
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• Pravitatis est causa ignoratia sui/’ Lactaniita, 


Ik the Uvea of most people, some 
events occur, by which they appear, 
like camagea at a turnpike, to be 
placed on the steel-yard, that their 
weight may^ be exactly ascertained. 
The eatimadon which a man enjoys 
in society is often very vague and 
undefined^. Accidental circumstances, 
such as a careless expression, at his 
outset, from some leading character, 
renders it, in many cases, either 
higher or lower than it ought to be ; 
while his neighbours, taking no trou¬ 
ble to correct the error, indolently 
acquiesce in the impression of it 
which they had originally received. 
But when the individual becomes 
candidate for an office conferred by 
public favour, when be .enters on a 
profession, when he finds competi¬ 
tors, or when he aspires to a matri¬ 
monial connection, suited to the va¬ 
lue which he puts upon his claims, 
he seldom fails to discover, that his 
consequence has been falsely rated, 
both by himself, and by those who 
had never hitberlo been compelled 
to appreciate it with more precision. 
It is almost always painful to be 
brought to a test; and as w^e gene¬ 
rally entertain a high opinion of our¬ 
selves, and cherish the hope that o- 
thers agree with us, we are more de- 
birous to secure the continuance of 
this pleasing uncertainty, than to 
lisk its interruption, by bringing the 
question of our worth to a rigid 
scrutiny. To a few, indeed, whom 
extraordinary diffidence had led to 
undervalue themselves, the result 
maybe a triumphant surprise; but 
to by far the greatest number, from 
the prevalence of vanity, it will be 
the reverse. To the latter, there¬ 
fore, the lines maybe justly applied. 

When ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.’* 

A man may go through much, nay, 
sometimes through the whole of liie, 
without encountering any incident, 
to check his hypothetical judgnjent 
of his own importance, or awaken 
him from the flattering viwon of its ■ 
greatness- A total escape from such 


incidents, however, is so very rare, 
that we should hold ourselves pre¬ 
pared for them, and 1 may add, from 
my own experience, that the longer 
they are deferred, the harsher will 
be their operation. 

1 was verging towards the middl'j 
of life before 1 obtained any jitatus 
in society. 1 then fixed my resi¬ 
dence in a populous town, where 1 
soon found myself on a footing of 
equality with the most respectable 
inhabitants. To most of time, in¬ 
deed, 1 secretly conceived m^lf su¬ 
perior, from having previously had 
the advantage of a more general edu¬ 
cation, and a wider intercourse with 
mankind. In this place there was a 
public association, embracing poi¬ 
sons of all ranks, which 1 thought 
it my duty to join, as a private iritm- 
ber. An office, however, having be¬ 
come vacan% my friends suggestid 
me as the proper person to fill it, as¬ 
suring me of the imposbibility that 
any oth^ candidate could be pretci- 
red. Th^assurance tliey meant me 
to unodnMnd as a ccmpliment to 
my personal pretensions, though, 
from the tendency to ascribe all we 
can to our own influence, their ex¬ 
pectation probably rested more t>u 
my connection with ihemselves. "J'Le 
result, however, shewed it to be false; 
as 1 not only was unsuccessful, but 
had a very insignificant number of 
supporters. For so decisive a morti¬ 
fication 1 was unprepared; and 1 
still remember with what Chagrin 
and confusion of feelings 1 returntd 
home, not for missing the object, of 
which, cn its own account, 1 was by 
no means ambitious, but for having 
seen my estimation in society put, 
for the first time, into the balance, 
and found wanting. ], no doubt, 
resorted to all that flattering unction, 
which wounded vanity lays to its 
soul, by persuading lilysolf that the 
trial^ was unfair,^-that canvassing 
and in^igue had Wn at work,—that 
of merits like mine the electors wxie 
no competent judges,—that they had 
preferred another, chiefly because he 
was morb upon their own level, and ' 
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conBequently that Ihb inferiority was 
die cause of his auccess. Still, how¬ 
ever, the bitter fact could sot be dis¬ 
guised, that I bad lost somewhat of 
my former elevation,—that I was not 
thought and talked of as 1 sumos- 
cd,—and that I was pronounced less 
deserving than several others of a 
public judgment in my favour. 1 
therefore heartily wished that 1 had 
never been put into nominatioD,~ 
that 1 might have been aufibred to 
continue Ju my reverie of self-es* 
teem^^-an that the amount of my 
importance had never been rigorous¬ 
ly summed, but had been left to the 
careless and conjectural partiality of 
my fellow-citizens. 

v^en vanity meets with such a 
whmsome discipline as 1 have been 
describing, it is sufficiently painful; 
but far leas so, than disappointment 
of suceeaa in a profession tor which 
long and expensive preparation has 
been made. A young man, who has 
been flattered (as every one may be 
who wishes it) into a high opinion 
of his talents, is, at his entrance on 
life, for the most par# extravagantly 
sanguine. He cannot bear to sub¬ 
ject his hopes to the scrutiny of strict 
reasoning: the comidiaiMa of his 
young associates float* pleasing 
indistinctness, througalA Noughts: 
he adds bis general, to bis profes¬ 
sional accom|dishments, if appre- 
henisve of any defect in the latter, 
and buoys himself up to a belief, 
that, when he appears upon the 
scene, the public favour will be im¬ 
mediately testified, and tbat he will 
carry ofl* from his rivals at least an 
ample share of professional employ¬ 
ment. Proportioned to the pleasure 
of these hasty, and unchastened an¬ 
ticipations, is the pain which arises 
from finding them unfulfilled, when 
day after day brings him noj orders, 
if an agent.-^no briefs, if a lawyer,— 
and no calls, if a physician. It is 
long, indeed, before he abandons his 
original prospects; but, at last, he 
is compelled to rift them with more 
searching severity, and to acknow¬ 
ledge, that, notwithstanding the nu¬ 
merous advantages, on the profes- 
sum of which he h^ plumed him- 
nelf, there are others, whom the 
ublic, when brought to the point, 
y the serious interest at stake, think 
vor. XIII. • 


mhre deserving of professional con¬ 
fidence. 

Between a case like this, and the 
one^ I have stated of myself, there is 
a dififkrence, which creates a corres¬ 
ponding difference of feeling. In the 
last, any doubt we may entertain re¬ 
specting the coincidence of our own 
and the general estimate of our value, 
is set at rest by a sudden and final 
sentence, which leaves no room for 
the feeble palliatives of suspense and 
self-deception. In the first, on the 
contr:;ry, there is no incident of suf- 
ficent importance to decide the ques¬ 
tion ; and a long period must elapse 
before we can bring our mind to in¬ 
fer an unwelcome decision, from the 
united force of many unimportant in- 
ddenta. During this period, our 
hopes, though gradually declining, 
are not extinct. What has not hap¬ 
pened to-day, we think may happen 
to-morrow. The verdict is not pro¬ 
nounced, but delayed ; and we sus¬ 
tain our spirit, by dwelling on the 
chance that it will at last be to our 
wish. Some may be apt to think that 
a disappointment creeping slowly on, 
in this obscure and equivocal shape, 
is more easily borne, and less injuri¬ 
ous to our peace, than the shorter 
but severer violence of the other. < >u 
a little reflection, however, 1 think 
they would change their opinion. 
Both the body and the mind recover 
more speedily, and mon^ completely, 
from the effects of a rude, but single 
blow, than from the multiplied re¬ 
turns of a less painful disorder. So 
much am I persuaded of this, with 
respect to the mind, that I riiink 1 
should sooner surmount my distreas 
for the loss of a beloved object, by a 
sudden, or, at least, a rapid death, 
than by a mild, but dubious and pro¬ 
tracted malady. In the first case, I 
should be stunned at the montunt, 
but if I revived at all, the natural 
elasticity of the soul would soon re¬ 
store me to my former state; butrin 
tbe last, my vigour would be worn 
and wasted by me agitating altema- 
tioDB of hope and Fear, every new 
failure of the former being equiva¬ 
lent in its efifects to a fresh calamity. 
Instead, therefore, of sustaining a 
single great shock, my spirits would 
be permanently impaired by a long 
succession of small ones; exemplify- 
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ing the trite qiiotatiiuij Guiia cavat 
/ajndvniy non vi, »ed swpe cadcitdo. 

To apply this analogy^ the decisive 
and irremediable defeat of a candi¬ 
date is soon surmounted, for, after 
the mind has been made up, as it ne¬ 
cessarily must, to bear the tlisappoint- 
ment, it is seldom thought of; while 
the successless practitioner, whose ex¬ 
pectations are constantly revived, and 
as often blasted, sufFers no less from 
a repetition of the same evil, than 
he would from a train of dissimilar 
ones, and never lias a pause from 
mortification of sufficient length to 
recover tranquillity, and reconcile 
himself to an alteration of his lot. 
This remark t can confirm from the 
history of some of my early friends. 
Of these, I remember none who sunk 
irrecoverably under any harsh, but 
transient stroke of adversity ; while 
several have been undone by the fatal 
operation of “ hope deferred.” 

1 knew a young physician, who 
began business ivith an opinion of 
his endowments which forebade any 
doubt of success. On the credit of 
these, he married, and set up his 
carriage; but mouth after month 
went by, without bringing him a 
tenth part of the employment he had 
anticipated. He was, by constitu¬ 
tion, easily elevated, and easily de- 
pressetl; and as this, under so severe 
a trial, beeaiuc visible in his belia- 
viour, it probably had the effect, 
though he might not be aware of it, 
of lessening the disposition to confide 
in him. Every neiv call was, in fact, 
therefore, a new misfortune, since it 
was the i»relude to auotlier long in¬ 
terval of neglect, which it only rous¬ 
ed him to feel with more irritating 
intensity. At length, after several 
years of concealed embarrassment 
and chagrin, not without occasional 
fluctuations of prospect, his power of 
endurance was exhausted, and the 
laceration of his spirit terminated in 
lunacy. 

My second example is supplied by 
one who was the most eminent of all 
my youthful associates, llis talents 
were so powerful, and so far from be¬ 
ing undervalued by himself, that al¬ 
though the law was his profession, 
he tlicmght himself entitled to prose¬ 
cute studies, and indulge in plea¬ 
sures of every description. Otners, 
*^.eknew, notwithstanding similar ec¬ 


centricities, had forced' theu way to 
forensic reputation, by abilities not 
superior to his own. \\'hat they had 
done, he unfortunately argued, miglit 
be done by him also ; without con¬ 
sidering, that, in theit case, thcremust 
have been lucky incidents to render 
tl)em exceptions to the general rules, 
established by experience, for arriv¬ 
ing at professional prosperity. The 
range of literature by which he ex¬ 
pected to outshine his brethren, only 
begot a suspicion that he Wuld take 
less interest, in conduct!^ a plea, 
than those who were qualified^ to do 
nothing else ; and the dissipation by 
which he hoped to conciliate the fa¬ 
vour of convivial attorneys, had a 
contrary operation, by reveali^ to 
them his irregular habits, and cSise- 
(juent defects, as a man of business. 
Though convivial, they were honest, 
and would not confide the interests 
of their clients to one who had forced 
upon them too many reasons to fear 
that ho might be seduced by the mt v- 
riment of a club from the merits oi 
their cases, and would much rather 
pnqiarc hiinsclf^to charge a bumper, 
than to charge a jury. After many 
terms of ineffectual attendance at the 
Bar, and ‘Sufferings known only to 
himself, hji^ikidignant spirit at last 
gave way,’ iud he, too, closed his ca¬ 
reer in insanity- Had these unfor¬ 
tunate men, when appreciating their 
claims, taken every item into account, 
and struck the balanct; fairly, they 
might have arrived at a more correct 
and sober estimate, and more nearly 
approaching to that of tlie publie. 
I'hey would thus have been better 
prepared for the sentence which it 
pronounced, and their afflicting des¬ 
tinies might perhaps have been're¬ 
versed. 

A third crisis, which 1 mentioned 
as compelling us to a closer and more 
impartial investigation of our valiu< 
than wc are generally disposed to, is 
when we think of forming a connec¬ 
tion in marriage. In this investiga¬ 
tion, our pretensions are weighed 
with a reference to feelings of a more 
peculiar and interesting kind than 
those which are concerned with the 
two former cases. To stand high in 
the esteem of our species is the uni¬ 
versal wish; but Nature has iinplant- 
pl in each sex a stronger and more 
instinctive craving to gain, not the 
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a]>probatiou oiiiy, but tlie admiration 
of the other. The hrst of these pas¬ 
sions ifi BonictiiTies stifled by a reck¬ 
less abaiuloniiient of character, but 
the last is scarcely ever extinp:uis]ie(l. 
To be scorned as members of society, 
is v^hat tile vile and the vicious fre¬ 
quently submit to ; but to be scorn¬ 
ed only in tlie sexual characters of 
male and female, is wliat few can 
brin^ their spirit to endure. Jn pro¬ 
portion to the intensity of such feel¬ 
ings, should be our care to prevent 
them from betraying us into error ; 
since, by either overrating or under- 
I'ating oiir claims, we may expose 
ourselves to the bitterest of all mor¬ 
tifications—the most unavailing of 
all zjprets. In proportion, also, to 
the mportance which we naturally 
attach to claims of this delicate de¬ 
scription, is out eagerness in assert¬ 
ing them, and our jealous resentment 
at their depreciation. Wa kindle at 
the slightest hint which may be thus 
interpreted ; and so tender is the na¬ 
ture of the interest at stake, tliat we 
often feel d( ])rcciatio:i implied in re¬ 
marks by which he wlio made them 
had no such intention, but had only 
forgot, for the moment, how keenly 
sensitive the mind becoipoitin guard¬ 
ing the most precious hopes. 

] knew^ fur instance, a ylhng lady, 
whose sweetness of temper was so 
jjcrfect, tliat 1 doubt if she ever felt 
the emotion of anger in her life, yet 
who was roused to the appearance of 
it, by what she felt to be an oblique 
undervaluing of her matrimonial pre¬ 
tensions. A foolish youth had per¬ 
sisted in joking her with a gentleman 
whose attractions were not great, and 
in speaking of a match between 
tliciti as a thing, at least, sufficient¬ 
ly suitable to justify tbe supposition 
of it. In this there was certainly a 
mixture of vanity with indelicacy, 
ibr he seemed to be saying, with a 
self-coni]>lacent triumph, She is 
fit enough fur him, hut must get a 
iiint not to aspire at such gallants as 
myself.” I traced the progress of 
her emotions, and saw, that though 
she felt the whole meaning of his 
raillery, site thought it most prudent 
to disguise her feeling, and to p;et 
rid of the subject, by gently leading 
fo another. But when her chuckling 
turnicntor persevered, she knew tliat 
the degrading standard by which he 


so ])ertinaciously iusislcil on mea 
Buring her, might be adopted by 
others, if her silence were interpret* 
ed into an acknowledgment of its dt- 
ncss. tihe therefore assumed that 
tone of displeasure to which the 
mildest are sometimes forced in self- 
defence, that by resenting even a jo¬ 
cular suggestion of her cheapness, 
she might protect herself from any 
repetition oi' a similar insult. 

Another instance of the sorencsb 
of feeling, connected with all that 
relates to the present division of my 
subject, I saw in a gentlcmnn, who 
had made a match, which lie came 
afterwards to consider as far l>clow 
his claims, and wdin was highly in¬ 
censed, when a lady, with more be¬ 
nevolence of intention than delicacy 
of tact, began, from a wish to recon¬ 
cile him to lus own deed, to talk of 
thfc marriage as one which was gt*- 
norally considered to be I'Xtrciuely 
proper. Her implied, hut undesign¬ 
ed, intimation of his low value in 
the niatrimonia] market, uhicb alone 
caught his attention, cunivlled llu* 
motive from which it proccedeil ; 
and as we generally shun those whom 
we suspect oi' thinking aieunly oi us, 
he never after could endure her pn^- 
scnce. Another gentleman to(ik au 
indirect, but sufficiently intelligible 
method, to correct a similar error in a 
friend, wlio bad been coiiHdentiully 
informing him of h's lesoliition to 
marry, though he bad not yet fixed 
on the person lie meant to uddri'ss. 
As he was somewhat aw'kward and 
constrained in the company of women, 
and far from what we mean by a 

ladies'-inan,” his friend sujiposing 
that he would not aspire to any of 
the distinguished beauties, who hail 
been taught to priisc themselves liigli- 
ly by the admiration of men who 
were thcuiselvcs admired, tiuggested 
to him one whose moderate preten¬ 
sions made it probable she would 
not reject him. He answered coolly, 
but emphatically, “ ^hc is not one 
of whom 1 had any thoughts. 1 
should prefer such a girl as M iss L. 
naming one of the most desirable of 
his female acquaintance, and thus 
obliquely rcbuiang his friend for the 
low degriic of the scale at which the 
latter had placed him. 

Of all our personal claims, that 
under consideration being the one 
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to which we arc most feelingly alivc^ 
it is essential to our happiness that 
its extent be computed with fairness 
and accuracy^ since the state of mar¬ 
riage can never be so harmonious as 
when both parties are satisfied that 
they have contributed nearly equal 
advantages to this most delicate and 
hazaiidous species of partnership. To 
find, or to fancy, that our advantages 
have been thrown away, is a source 
of constant irritation. It is ruinous 
to our peace, if we think ourselves 
overreached by the person whose 
constant presence prevents us from 
fprgetting the wrong; and doubly 
ruinous, if we chiefly blame ourselves, 
as no tein})er can resist the exacer¬ 
bations of daily and hourly self-re¬ 
proach. 

The objects of desire, however, 
are so different, in the different sexes, 
and in different persons of the same 
sex, as to render it by no means easy 
to ascertain the e<^uality of contri¬ 
bution in any particular case. One 
may be so ambitious of rank or 
riches, as to think these an equiva¬ 
lent for all which he can offer in re¬ 
turn. Another may prefer personal 
attractions,—a preference which no 
one who ctmeiders the peculiar na¬ 
ture of nuptial communion can just¬ 
ly condemn. The chief object, with 
a third, may be sweetness of dispo¬ 
sition, of wnich the same considera¬ 
tion will make the necessity be ac¬ 
knowledged. So great, in short, is 
the variety of opinion with respect 
to the value of those qualities wnich 
are sought, and also of those which 
are to be forthcoming in return, that, 
perhaps, no two individuals ac^just 
the balance on the same principle; 
nor is it possible to propose any satis¬ 
factory tariff' for aiding a barter of 
tliis description. There are, not¬ 
withstanding, a few rules, the sound¬ 
ness of which can scarcely be ques¬ 
tioned. One is, that the party who 
is about to make so momentous a 
choice diould know, with certainty, 
his own mind. He should know, 
not only that the objects he is striv¬ 
ing to obtain are valued by him at 
the present moment, but that diey 
are of such a nature as to maintain 
their value afterwards. A second 
nile, or rather a corolary of the first, 

^ is, that he should prefer those quali¬ 
ties which are universally, and. 


therefore, naturally attractive, to 
such as have only an adventitious 
and locid value. In addition to youth 
and beauty, (attractions whi(m the 
laws of creation have established, 
and which the spite of the has hteus 
may, therefore, spare itself the trouble 
of aecrying,)gentledispositions, kind¬ 
ly affections, cheerful spirits, win¬ 
ning manners, and a just and inter¬ 
esting understanding, are natural mo¬ 
tives to marriage. Rank, connection, 
literature, and extraordinary accom¬ 
plishments, are artificial ones, created 
by the particular form which society 
has assumed. No man, be he sage 
or savage, Christian or Pagan, will 
blame himself for having acted on 
the former. He will find himself 
deriving daily delight from these 
amiable attrimites of bis domestic 
artner, and even ftom ibe remem- 
rance of such of them as are perish¬ 
able^ since it will serve to justify to 
his own thought the propriety of 
his choice. When a bride, recom¬ 
mended by such gifts of Nature, has 
been obtained by one conscious of 
possessing aif adequate proportion 
of the qualities most valura by the 
female sex, a union so well adjusted 
can scarcely fail of producing happi¬ 
ness. Fsbefit ter et ampUu.9. 

Yet few well-assorted mar¬ 
riages do we see! And how often 
does the balance of advantages lie 
entirely on one side! 'fhis may be 
accounted for, from the incorrect and 
narrow motives by which women are 
almost compelled, and by which we 
too often permit ourselves to be 
guided. To a man, marriage has 
only the importance which belongs 
to itself; but, to a woman, it has, in 
addition to this, all the importance 
which men attach to their establish¬ 
ment in a profession, as the means 
of securing respectability and inde¬ 
pendence in life. In cither case, a 
resource for subsistence must pre¬ 
cede the indulgence of taste. That 
should be obtained by our sex, an¬ 
terior to all matrimonial plans, and 
unassisted by them ; but, unfortu¬ 
nately for the other, the constitution 
of society obliges them to seek this 
paramount and preliminary resource 
in marriage itself. The same sort 
of anxiety, therefore, which prompts 
a-man to embrace the first toh*raLk 
ofl'er of employment, lest none bet- 
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ter should succeed^ frequently makes 
her first suitors be acceptedby a wo¬ 
man, to whom the peculiarity of her 
coiithtion renders marriage as re¬ 
quisite for her status in society, as a 
profession is to men: and this cir¬ 
cumstance is generally the cause 
why we so often see the loveliest fe¬ 
males bestow themselves on hus¬ 
bands whose attractive qualities are 
far inferior to their »own. We not 
unfrequently, also, see the reverse, for 
wliich the following considerations 
may partly account:—A youth, on 
whom both Nature and Fortune have 
smiled, either may or may not be fiil- 
]y aware of the advantage he enjoys. 
In the first case, he is often so grati¬ 
fied by the admiration and flatter¬ 
ing attentions of the other sex, as to 
make him too desirous of prolonmng 
the gratification, and so fearfm of 
not obtaining all he feels to be his 
due, as to shrink from the irretriev¬ 
able step of making proposals, till 
the women who are nearest an equa¬ 
lity with himself become weary of 
his tardiness, and, by disposing of 
their hands to less-hesitating suitors, 
leave him only the refuse of the 
market. Of the second case, where 
a young man foregoes a fair equivalent 
for his advantages, from being 
fully aware of them, numerous ex¬ 
amples are not a-wanfing. Nor will 
this surprise us, if wc attend to a 
very natural process of feeling. Va¬ 
nity 1 have observed to 1^ often 
most powerful in those who have 
the smallest cause to be vain. An 
excellence in which we have some 
ground to suspect ourselves deficient, 
is far more frequentlv the subject 
of our anxious thoughts than one 
which'we are conscious of possessing ; 
and wc labour to quiet our'anxiety, 
by persuading ourselves that we get 
credit for it from others, till at length 
we sometimes plume ourselves on 
this very quality more than on any 
which undeniably belong to us. A 
person who is of homely appearance, 
or even partially deformed, is so per¬ 
petually pondering his case, and ar¬ 
guing it. in his own favour, as to 


work himself at last into a bdief that 
his defect must dtber be unobserved, 
or that it is overbalanced by some 
trifling advantage, which his fancy 
delights to dwell upon, and to exag¬ 
gerate. The habit; therefore, of me¬ 
ditating, more than others, on his 
own value, insensibly betrays him 
into exalting it far Iwyond that of 
persons who, from the absence of 
solitude, seldom think of the subject. 
We consequent!v see him the first, 
and boldest, and, from being so, the 
most successful, in his advances to 
females deserving suitors of a much 
superior description. I knew a little 
hunchback, wno, by con8tantl)r pa¬ 
cing before the g^ass, and practising 
his most advantageous attitudes, gra¬ 
dually convinced himself, not only 
that bis gibbosity was invisible, but 
that he was positively handsome; 
and on the strength of this convic¬ 
tion, he wooed, and won, the prettiest 
girl in his neighbourhood. On the 
other hand, the most personable man 
of my acquaintance contented him¬ 
self with a very ordinary partner, 
chiefly because nis figure, to which 
his attention was rarely called, made 
but a small item in computing bis 
merits. Of such ill-orders matches 
every one must have seen instances ; 
and that many, though not all of 
them, are owing to some of the 
causes which 1 have stated, will, 1 
think, not be controverted by close 
observers of human life. 

1 shall conclude this paper, by re¬ 
stating, as the subject which it has 
attempted to illustrate, that, if men 
were carefully to weigh their claims 
to consideration, before they come to 
here-weighed by public opinion, the 
results would more nearly agree. 
There would, therefore, be fewer in¬ 
stances of heart-burning and disap¬ 
pointment ; society would present* a 
less rugged and irregular surface; 
community of sentiment on this cri¬ 
tical point would, like community 
of language, remove many causes m 
misunderstanding and inquietude; 
and the hapinnesa of human life 
would be materially increased. 

J. H. 
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Street 


Tiirouob alleys green the lover steals 
to hold 

Chat sentimental with his mistresK dear^ 

Wtusn Twilight draws her veil o\*r M'oad 
and wold. 

And dewdrops fall on each leaf like 
a tear, 

And the flock wanders homeward to the 
fold; 

To Tap-rooms, Radicals to drink their 
brar; 

Rut than such time and place, to me 
more sM'ect 

A winter forenoon'sstrolliii Prince's Street. 

1 love not Nature less, but man the 
more,”-— 

(1 think that’s an improvement of the 
line, 

At least the sentiment),.—to Ocean's roar 

Prefer a good horse laugh o’er glass of 
wine; 

Rather than feast my e^'cs on mountains’ 
hour. 

On a red mountain of roast beef would 
dine; 

And better than blue seas and lonely 
isles, 

1 lo\ e young women’s blue eyes and sweet 
smUcs. 

On Prince’s Street the quill-drive drives 
his hack. 

And clerk with cliajieau tott’ring on 
three hiiii’s, 

And Irulics having ri{lhiffJKfhil,s ualk. 

And f’rovosts luige and heavy us night- 
marcs^ * 

And Dowagers witli footmen at their 
back, 

And brecchless (’elts, choakful of 
Highland ain^ 

Upon whose heads, with bonnets, hold a 
seat, 

Quills from goosetails, wliicl^provc rx* 
(rentes may meet. 

I* love its loungers, ladies, airs, and gra¬ 
ces— 

Its well-known dandies and its dan- 
dizettes^ 

Its hackncy-coachcs and its hackney’d 
faces— 

Its bookshojis, backshops, pictures, and 
gazettes; 

J'hich tempting volume glUt’ring through 
the cases. 

The literary appetite that whets. 

I’ve oft been tcinpiod to put forth jn\ 
hand, 

And scarce refrainM to break the Kighth 
« Command. 


I love to sec a solemn fop or two, 

With swinging walk,and dull, unmean¬ 
ing gaze. 

Rolling about, as ship at sea may do. 

Rut not, like her, to sink liy 

Grinning through collars, as clean shirts 
nre few,— 

And far between each nngel visit jwys; 

Rut without change of linen, ScotUsh 
thrill, 

By turning outside in, can make a shift! 

A dandy iif a curious work of art; 

His waist, an isthmus almost sever'd 
through. 

Of him makes two peninsulas ; Ips heart 
And head so small, they scarce come 
into view,—- 

’Twere hard to say which is his liettci 
part,— 

Ilis hands, perhaps of altdaU'.tcr hue ; 

Rut oft w ith rouge his face is truly hor¬ 
rid, as 

A blood-red moon, or native of Ititi/t Flo- 
ridas ! 

I lo\'e Montgomery’s shop, its jellies, 
ices— 

Its oyster jiales and its t)ies of mutton ; 

Each tart and sweetmeat of its kind so 
niUe is, 

t hie dOM not know what Hrst his hand 
to put on; 

Most jnilatablc, too, cadi soup with spire 
is, 

Chiellv moclw-turtlc, which calf-hca<l 
is cut on, 

And, to crown all, divincst cherry brandy, 

Rclov’d alike by damsel and by dandy • 

Much, too, I love to sit in its hutcU, 

And sip my negus by the light of 
gas; 

I love its music hands and cvrijing holfa^ 
That still before the curtain’d windows 
tiass. 

Says Mwire, “ Mow many a tale their 
music tells !” 

I could NU) something funny, but, 
alas j 

Lest grave folks shake their head at 
harmless mirth, 

1 dioak the jmn I’m big with in the birth. 

Good })un8 are good, because tliey make 
us smile ; 

Rad puns are tiettcr, for they make us 
laugh, 

Promoting the secretion of the bile, 
r*istin^ our cares unto the wind like 
rbafl’, 
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To {KISS nway dull hours a harmless wile: 

Oh ! not so full of uiisetuef by one halt' 

As bout at l>nig, or biUiiu'd.s, or broad¬ 
swords. 

Is that dcHghtliil play, the play on words. 

P'roni Princ'e’s Street tlie view is pleu- 
sing still, 

Wherever ) ou may turn the wandering 
eye— 

On XelsotiV Monument, the Gallon* 
hill. 

The Castle, or the clilTs of Sulisbury; 

And ever und unon the heart must 
thrill. 

As airy forms arc gliding brightly by, 

Of vouthand love awak'ning^from the 
dead, 

Tlie deep and dear delusions long since 
lied ! 

Wiiuld they would sleep for ever ! wliy 
return. 

With phantom beauty, still to mock 
the brcjust ? 

Why, in the dream of darknc'J.s, from tlie 
urn, 

Gome they, the s|KTirc comrades of 
our rest ? 

Hut from these mournful tniisings let me 
turn, • 

And though 1 may not think whut is, 
is Itcsl, 

"'risjustas ucU to laugh as weep, and 
why ? 

Hecause the end's the same, that is, to die ! 


r7(*7i'jr njEditthunflu |;H) 

Lo! in the western sky the twilight star 
Peepa like a watchman throu^ his^ 
evening cloak; 

The Exquisite comes putting his cigar 
Emblem of his day's work, that ends 
in snia/rc, 

llobed in such dark blue mantle as lluswir 
Wraps round him ^^'hell the bugle's 
voice hutli stioke; 

Peal'd to the setting sun a far farewell, 

And to the uut[iost call'd the senlineU 

Time mocks and points with iron 
laugh,” says Hyron; 

If ]K>cts will personify what’s nominal, 

And give unto old Time a tongue of innt. 
We must suppose Iiis .sjieech will In; 
ironU'ul ,* 

Hut sure am 1 his song is iKithing sireiu 
And, if he laughs, 'tis any thing but 
comical. 

No drearier sounds u|>on the uightwiiuU 
roll, 

Than those of vesper bell's funereal toll \ 

'iVhere is the jirescnt moment ? gone, bin 
where ? 

E’en while I mite, amnhilated—tA*r 

drscul-i you see *ti» neWn r herv ut»r ititre ; 
Hut musijig on the abstract is u bcire: 

Knough of this just now, but li I snear 
To wander from the hcuirn jnitk no 
more. 

Then, certes, I shall iieVr extend my .song. 

And make it like my suhjccl—a mile 
long! .1. M. 
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KinxiniRoii, IVoin its localities, 
(‘iijoys many advantages which are 
denied to most other cities; and we 
liavc often thouglu, tliat, liad the 
spot on which it now rears its lofty 
spires stood unoccupied, its native 
scetiery .would have been replete with 
objects surpassingly rich in all that 
constitutes the grand and the pic- 
turesijue. 

\'oii are now within the town of 

-addressed to a stranger on 

entering a large and populous city, 
imiiiediately realizes in his mind 
public buildings, shops, squares, and 
the endless succession of ** towm," 
which, as ou entering a prison, shuts 
out from bis view the green fields, 
the woods, lakes, rocks, and moun- 
< tains ; while the fresh breeze, and 


the glorious face of the sun, are ex¬ 
changed for a smothering atinos]ihere, 
surcharged with the siiiokc* of ten 
thousand chiinnies, and tlu* feeble 
rays issuing through this muss of un¬ 
wholesome vapour. Not so our Mo¬ 
dern Athens, however her nimo an¬ 
cient and endearing appellation of 
Auld lleekic may augur otherwise, 
APhen he first finds himself in Prince’s 
Street, the eye of the stranger is at 
leisure to survey this inaguifieent 
terrace of modem buildings, or to 
roam over the huge and towering 
edifice of the Old Town, forming, 
with the valley between, n contrast 
80 decided, as cannot fail to awaken 
admiration ; while the bold and pro¬ 
jecting precipices of the rock on 
which the Castle shows her lofty and 


* Tazars’ Flctutesque Views of Edinburgh. D. Lizurs, of, Princes Street, Kdin- 
jiurgli; Longman & Cqh^ and James, London. Nos. I. 11* 111* and IV'., Koyal 
ko., 5s. each. Publish^.in Monthly Numbers. 
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embattled fronts rendered still more 
aeridby the brow masses of light and 
diaae gleaming from the level rays 
of the morning su^, along its varied 
and rugged outline^ leaves the mind 
ivraptin the enjoyment of a scene 
not often to be met with in the 
centre of a populous city* 

On pasung along George-Street or 
Queen^^Stteetj the eye is relieved, at 
eve^ inters^ng street, with the 
freshening view of the sea to tlie 
North, and with the wooded land¬ 
scape betw^n; while this succession 
of pictures is filled up in the back¬ 
ground with the bold shores of the 
coast of Fife, the Ochills, and the 
more remote ranges of Gram¬ 
pian Mountains terminating the dis¬ 
tance. 

The views from the Castle, or 
Gallon Hill, are such as may be en¬ 
joyed, with satisfaction and delight, 
even by the man who has traversed 
dmost every r^on of the globe,— 
if a j^sperous city, with its Castle 
and ^yal Palace, rocks, hills, and 
dales, and a noble arm of the sea, 
with all the concomitants of the pic¬ 
turesque and romantic, can call forth 
these sentiments. 

It was not our intention, on com¬ 
mencing this article, to give a Picture 
of Edinburgh ; but our imagination 
has been led astray, by our admira¬ 
tion of the scries of Picturesque 
Views of Edinburgh” now before us- 

No. I. contains a view of the Cas¬ 
tle from the Grassmarket, Holvrood 
Palace from St. Anthony’s Well, and 
a view of Edinburgh from Canon- 
mills. The view of the Castle is a 
remarkably faithful representation 
from the point from which it has 
been taken, and comprises the whole 
of the most ancient portion of the 
building, with the south-eastern part 
bf Uie Half-moon Battery. This 
is the only point which, in a near¬ 
hand view, Keeps the unshapely mass 
of the New Barracks in unison with 
the ancient pUe; it exhilnts all tliat 
loftiness which the object possesses 
in nature; while the rugged precipice 
on which it stands, togetha* with the 
picturesque buildings at the bottom 
of the rock, are in perfect harmony 
with the masterly ^position of the 
light and shade of ihe picture. 

The Palace of Hdlyrood is a sweet 
Tittle view, and the foreground is 


particularly characteristic of the still¬ 
ness which marks this scene in na¬ 
ture. 

Edinburgh from Canonmills ap¬ 
pears to have been taken from tne 

stepping-stones” below the bridge 
oh the whet of Lath. Had we not 
bad the curiosity to visit this scene, 
we would have been apt to suppose the 
ungainly mass of the New Barracks 
to be out of drawing; but the correct 
perspective of the Artist disappoint¬ 
ed us; and, notwithstanding this 
abortive building, the view before 
us is most interesting, as it exhibits 
tbe towmin a new point of view. 

No. II. EdinburghJrom the Caff on 
Hill* To look at thu view is posi¬ 
tively to look from the Hill itself, as 
it possesses all the truth of nature. 
The Castle holds jts proud pre¬ 
eminence, while the retiring perspec¬ 
tive of St. George’s Church, the 
dome of the Register Office, and 
Hume’s Monument from tlie fore¬ 
ground, are cleverly managed; the 
North Bridge, the Castle, the Jailor s 
House, and Bridewell, are also faitli- 
fully depictibd. « 

Jjawnmarkety This is inferior ' 
to no picturesque view of a street- 
scene we have ever met witli; and 
we may venture to challenge the 
most fastidious critic, whether this 
be not as perfect a representation of 
the scene before him, as though he 
were ensconced beneath the gateway 
of the Weigh-House—now no more. 
It is.curiou8 to remark, that we have 
here a distance of thirty-one miles, 
as this view gives a peep of North- 
Berwick Law. 

St* Bemar(ts Well. We have be¬ 
fore us a scene delightful to the 
imagination, and refreshing to the 
eye to look upon. The town is now 
far beyond this romantic spot, which 
we trust may long be preserved in the 
surpasring beauty witii which the ar¬ 
tists have depicted it. Tbe little 
Temple dedicated to Hygeia, by the 
late Lord Gardenstone, standing on 
the brink of a picturesque stream, 
meandering over its rocky bed, and 
embosomed in a beautiful grove, is 
hig^y susceptible of calling forth 
those emotions we bow so mently. 
feel, while snai^ on a ecen^ at once 
classical andjafattMrei^e. 

No. III. Square is treat¬ 

ed as roNi«% ai' a square will .admiT 
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o£, anil tl]ou{;h a handsome oljcct, 
reared on f^'otnctrical principles, will 
not, from its nature, form a pictu¬ 
resque subject; it ncvertlieless gives 
a pleasing variety to the richness of 
the more antique subjects in which 
the scries alrcadv abounds, and does 
equal credit to tnc artists. 

Kdinlmrfrh from near Slafeford, 
This enchanting little picture is one 
of the most ext|uisitc specimens of 
the happy combination of drawing 
and engraving on such a scale, that 
lias hidicrto appeared from the joint 
efforts of our native artists, and docs 
liouour to the place. The foreground 
is richly wooded, and the foliage 
managed in a very Wcet style, while 
the middle and background is treat¬ 
ed so skilfully as to convey the most 
exact idea of the distance. 

Ftew tfthe Jailor .'i House from fhe 
Korfh-hncl' of Canouffute. fhe hold 
j>recipico on which stands this build- 
iijg—in form a GoUiic Castle—is 
higlily cliaracteristic of Edinburgh. 
\Vc have often admired the scene in 
nature as one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary which is to be inet within the 
precincts of a large town ; and since 
this view was published, wc have 
had the pleasure of surprising several 
of our fellow-townsmen, who were 
ignorant of its existence till pointed 
out. The drawing and engraving of 
lijis view ate excellent. 

No, 1\’'. K(linhar(>'h from ihcHeaa, 
'fills general view is incomparably 
, tile finest wc liave ever soen of 
Edinburgh from this point. The 
foreground is very spirited. The 
town, rising in a magnificent ter¬ 
race, forms a bold and imposing line, 
sunnounted hy its (Jastlc, which, 
with ’Arthur’s Scat aiul Salisbury 
OaggE., ctunhinc in a striking and 
imposing group. This little picture 
is of itself wortliy of a place in the 
best cabinets. 

Hohirtml’-IJimsc from the Colton^ 
HUL —This view forms an excellent 
contrast with the view from St. An- 
tliony’s Well, as it gives the palace 
in a light of which it could scarcely 
be imagined ^ a stranger to ‘be 
susceptible. The situation is ad- 
> mirably chosen to display the varied 
scenery around Edinburgh; the eye 
is relieved fh>m tlie'WaasS of houses 
, in the foreground;lnd retMiscs with 
delight on me hill-fltde, wnere stand 
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the ruins of the Chapel, or herioat- 
age, of St. Antliony; while the dj|s*- 
tant view of Musselburgh-Bay gives 
expansion and beauty to the picture, 
by the judicious introduction of the 
water. 

View of HeriofsHospital* lii this 
view, die artist has successfully over¬ 
come one of tlic greatest lUmeultiea 
the draftsman has to contend with. 
W e allude to the descent from the 
point of view to tlie Grassmarket, 
and the faithful delin^'ntion of the 
rising-ground, and the noble struc¬ 
ture erected on it. 

We arc informed, in the prospec¬ 
tus, that the " Picturesque Views of 
Edinburgh’' will be coinpletcil in 
seventeen Numbers, one to be pub¬ 
lished on the 1st of every month (ill 
fiiiisbcd;—and if wc are to judgt* by 
the punctuality with which tlusi* 
Numbers have already appeai'cd, we 
think wc have a suificienl pledge Air 
the fulfilment of the promisi’ of the 
publislicrs, as to their regular ui) 
icaranccat the staled intervals. The 
ast Number is to contain a Miccinct 
historical account of Eilinburgli, 
without additional charge --a mode 
much preferable to giving a page ol 
description with each view, eousider- 
ing that the views are general, and 
not confined to particular individual 
buildings. 

With regard to the gi'oujis of fi¬ 
gures, and the jireservation of cos¬ 
tume, both arc excellent;—the first 
arc, in some instances, not inferior 
to Ostade ; the second, true and cha¬ 
racteristic of the people meant to he 
represented. Nor have the artists, in 
order to heighten the iftect ol‘ scenes 
naturally picturesque, been induced 
to wander back to what never existed, 
or to imitate those individuals who, 
we are sorry to say, have disfigured, 
and are disfiguring, a work of intrin¬ 
sic merit, by intr^ucing, in these 
views. Highland stonc-niusnns, High¬ 
land auctioneers. Highland w'otncii 
in pindlgious abundance, and, for 
ought we know, Highland cavalry ! 
They have not even left our lutc- 
lamcnted cicerone, the auld wife at 
^slin, (better remembered by tliis 
kirk was biggit,") the comforts of ca* 
lamanco, mt ^vc ri^ed her out in 
tartan also. But uis is not the 
worst. Tartan skirts are dangling 
from the tow and stick” of every 
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gAiret-windowintheBowand Lawn- to award almost unqualified proiee. 
n^ltket^—kilts and tartan bolt out It is therefore with peculiar satisfac* 
af cwry turning,—and nothing in tion we dismiss this work, the ex- 
the shape of plain warp and weft is atnination of which has afforded us 
to be had for love or money. Can wc real pleasure, and which we be^ leave 
believe all this meant to describe the to recommend as one which will af- 
costumc of Auld Reekie at the pre- ford pleasure to all classes—to the 
sent day*? Surely they must nave collector, the connoisseur, and ama- 
been dreaming of a second incursion teur, as well as to the lovers of 
of the Highland Host. Auld Reekie, and of correct dcli- 

1 n dispensing public criticism, it neations of picturesque scenery in 
docs not often happen that we have general. 

THE FEELINGS ANI> POBTUNES OF A SCOTCH TI TOK. 

No. V. 

t 

Oh ! who can say how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame*6 proud Temple shines afar ? 

Tiikv only, Mr Editor, whose for- than the world knew of, to those stu- 
tunes have been of their own mak- dies which are twice blest, in the ex- 
ing, who have known what it is to crcisc, and in the consequences which 
l>chold seemingly insuperable bar- result from that exercise. Having 
riers placed betwixt them and that now happily regained my strength, 
distinction or independence after and former tone of mind, 1 found 
which every generous mind naturally leisure to loqjt around me, and con- 
and incessantly aspires, can read the template my jirescnt comparatively 
beautiful poem from which the above ignoble ofBcc—to look back and rc- 
couplct is extracted, as it ought to he fleet upon my past negligence and 
read, and feci its meaning, even to folly, and to look forward with somc- 
lears of sympathy and admiration, tiling like a wish rising into a hope, 
1 had now continued three years in that, ere long, 1 should number my 
the liiimble capacity of a country, or name with those which are yearly 
rather village schoolmaster; and at placed on the College lists, and should 
the time when my school education imbibe extraordinary and inconcciv- 
was finished, even this employment able instruction, insight, and know- 
liad its exaltation and its pride ; but ledge, under professorical prelections, 
the mind which, after being indued But where were the means? JIow 
with the learning, and inspired by was all this fairy vision to he rea- 
ihc independence of Greece and of lized ? These inquiries led to de- 
llome, can sit quietly down without spondcncy, and 1 sometimes almost 
struggle or effort, within the cramp- regretted the humility of my parent¬ 
ing and chilling influence of a coun- age, in consequence of which 1 was 
try school, which can stoop unrcluc- destined, seemingly, to perpetual irt- 
tantly to a perpetuity of initiatory feriority and dependence. Many of 
discipline and instruction,—such a my school, and some of my class- 
spirit, I say, deserves the fate which fellows, had been two, and even 
it shares, and is manifestly unfit for three winters at College, and had 
nobler or more daring aim. 1 had, returned with the spring months, in 
indeed, run, as is known to ydtir rea- an astonishing state of improvement, 
tiers, the gauntlet of f<dly and of fun, to the delight of their parents, and 
—for inexperience is always restless, to the amazement of the whole neigli- 
and youthful spirits naturally exhu- bourhood. They had become objects 
berant; but 1 had never lost sight of inquiry, invitation, and compa- 
entirely of the main chanci^, my fu- nionship, in genteel families, from 
ture advancement in life,—and with which my present employment and 
this view, 1 had dedicated more time acquirements deterred me ; and^tlicy 
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wore their clothes, and conducted 
themselves, particularly in female so* 
efety, 80 as to excite my envy and imi¬ 
tation. If they attended cnurch, or 
sat in the front seat of the gallery on 
Sabbath, the eyes of all seemed to be 
turned towards them, and after 
dismissal of the congregation, invita* 
tioiis to dinner were poured in upon 
them, from farmer, minister, and 
laird, in a^ most flattering manner ; 
whilst 1 was cither entirely overlook¬ 
ed, or only invited with the view of 
accommodating, and paying a com- 
jiliment "to these principal and more 
favoured guests. The yoUng ladies in 
particular, by which 1 mean farmers’ 
and manufacturers’ daughters, with 
here and there a small sprinkling of 
a higher order, seemed to consider 
these young collegians (as they were 
called) as beaux of no common mag¬ 
nitude ; and if there was a party 
made up to visit Creebope Linn, or 
tTlciiwhergan Craig, or the Gray- 
Mare’s Tail, these favoured swains 
were sure to have the lead in the 
business, and to flgure out as the 
great attraction of the/ete. This last 
circumstance, to a man of my tem¬ 
perature and spirit, was the most 
mortifying, perhaps, of any, and con¬ 
tributed, more tlian some others of 
weightier import, in urging me on¬ 
ward towards that wicket-gatc of 
science, by which alone such honours 
and privileges seemed to be attainable. 

In this state of mind, and whilst 
] was casting about, on the eve of my 
vacation weeks, for some plan or me¬ 
thod, in pursuance of which I might 
open up to myself a prospect, how¬ 
ever distant, of ultimate success, it 
occurred to me, that, as a distant re¬ 
lation of my mother’s was at that 
time a distinguished Professor of the 
University of St. Andrew’s, it might 
be in his power to forward, in one 
way or another, my views. Having 
got this notion into my head, in spite 
of many very serious ottjections and 
difficulties, which were up in arms to 
oppose and banish it, there it con¬ 
tinued, not only to remain, but to ac- 
. quire form and consistency, in other 
words, purpose and plan, and that, 
too, by every effort made to extin¬ 
guish or remove it. St. Andrew’s 
was, in fact, atfu great distance, and 
my relmion tnt^t receive me with 
coldness, Ar r^rd my 'suggestions 


as the dreams of a youthful iiu^i- 
nation, to which iUBurmoiiUbMm 
obstacles were opposed; 1)ut 
making this pilgrimage, 1 shouj^ii*' 
tisfy my own mind that 1 had 
no stones unturned, and run, at least, 
the chance of loosening myself from 
my present engagement, which hail 
become at once irksome in itself, and 
unprofitable in the way of improve¬ 
ment. When 1 first mention^ this 
my intention to my mother, she dis¬ 
approved of it decidedly; but when i 
seemed bent and resolved upon the 
measure, her opposition began to 
give way, and she even favoured me 
with a letter, addressed, in her own 
hand-writing, to her old and worthy 
friend the Professor. With this let¬ 
ter, therefore, and with Virgil in my 
hand, and a shirt in my jxicket, 1 
sallied forth by Enterkin and Leud- 
hills, upon the twenty-fourth day of 
August 18—. The weather, at that 
time, was sultry ; and us i rested, 
in the solitude of Nature, by “ Kit- 
ty-thirst-wcel,” and beheld the slieep 
pasturing in peace almost immediate¬ 
ly over my head,—1 could not help 
envying that fortune by which thc^y 
were exempted from all tlm iniscries 
of ambition. At Leadhills, 1 repair^ 
ed directly, not to the Inii, although 
kept at that time by Mrs Otto her¬ 
self, and although grievously tempt¬ 
ed so to do, on account of the woll- 
knowm monkish couplet, Otto te 
net mappum madidam, inadidam 
mapiiain tenet Otto," but directly to 
the house of a cousin of my own, who 
acted the part of miner in the Icad- 
works,and whose life was B|>ent,in the 
proportion of eight hours out of the 
twenty-four, about a mile and a hali' 
immediately below the summit of an 
ail^oining mountain. 1 had often been 
puzzled, at school, in what way to 
apprehend the distinction, in poiqt of 
effect, betwixt the Latin expressions 
** submonte" and ^'submontembut 
here was a palpable and a consistent 
solution; for whilst I considered my 
cousin, John Ballantyne, as jtui 
ie, the latter form of expression was 
manifestly applicable to myself, who, 
without sinking into the depths and 
perpendicularities of the ablative, 
was content with the oblique over¬ 
heading of the objective case. Yet, 
the desceni of iBneas into hell had 
taken a fast hold of my imagination. 
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and after a variety of inquiries and 
ationa^ wUch all terminated 
ing my curiosity^ and remov- 
ilti equal d^ee^ my fears and 
^ _ eheasions, I at last resolved upon 
spring a shiftj** as it is called, or, 
in other words^ the space of eight 
houra^ in the belly, as it were, of the 
carili. So, providing myself with a 
suit of dothes fitted for the purpose 
of resisting, not only damp, but rain* 
drop, from the stonc-rooHng of the 
mines, and following my guide and 
companion in this, what ap])cared to 
me naaardous enterprise, 1 found 
myself somewhat sooner than 1 wish¬ 
ed at the mouth of die pit. Facilis" 
didu^t I, ^^dcscensus Avemi, sed re- 
ferre gradum, superasque evaderc ad 
auras, liic labor, hoc opus,” My cou¬ 
sin, not having the advantage of any 
such classical reflections upon the oc¬ 
casion, inirnediately jircpared to slip 
himself, with his lantliorn, into a 
bucket, which, carrying double, was 
waiting to admit me likewise. 1 
gave one wide glance over hill, glen, 
town, and river, as if taking an 
everlasting farewell of the sun, and 
all that he ever succeeds in shining 
upon, and then, with a heavy heart 
and trembling hand, I took hold of 
the rope, and fastening myself like 
ivy round the neck and shoulders of 
my guide, ivas fairly launched, by 
means of a windlass, into the air, 
at the distance, as I was iiindly in¬ 
formed, of about 120 fathoms from 
the bottom. As ue swung in our de¬ 
scent, pendulous, and from side to 
side, at intervals, and as the cord 
lengthened, and the instrument crcel:- 
cd by which we were lowered, and 
as I beheld the horizon above me 
contracted to a space certainly not 
exceeding the three ells of the Man¬ 
tuan shepherd*, and as even this 
contracted view of the blessed day 
and the blue lift became gradually 
more and more confined in its dimen¬ 


sions, till it looked like the deception 
of an inverted telescopic, or like a 
blue eye looking down upon us from 
afront of nightand lashes of darkness, 
my heart sunk, quivered like an aspen 
leaf, stopped in its pulsatation for an 
instant, and then hurried on through 
the gamut of vitality with unwonted 


rapndity; in short, I was upon the 
very point of fainting outright, wlien 
we alighted with a rebound upon 
hard flooring, and found ourselves in 
a level, or lateral mine, of about six 
fe^ by five, piloting our way by the 
help of our now indispensable coad¬ 
jutor, the lanthorn. “ Arc we near 
the ctid of it yet?” whispered I, 
in accents which were returned 
upon me from my cavernous piaih- 
way with a kind of stifled echo— 
** have we far to travel yet?” My 
guide bailc me pluck up courage, for 
that there was no danger, and that, 
in the course of less than half an 
hour, we sliould gain a more roomy 
apiartmcnt, and 1 should have leisure 
to familiarize myself with the fea¬ 
tures of my new residence. Tu lu' 
cede mails sed contra audentior ito/’ 
he seemed, at least to my classical 
appirchension, to have said; so 1 
pducked up adittlc more courage, and 
involving my self in a kind of ACua'an 
picrsonality, I walked on. 

When we had advanced in a ho¬ 
rizontal direction, towards the inte¬ 
rior of the nfountain, for upwauls 
of three hundred yards, my ears 
wore suddenly assailed by the dis¬ 
tant rushing togctlicr, as it appear¬ 
ed to me, of sand or load-shot, caus- 
ing iny very flesh to creep and con¬ 
tract together up)oii my bones. I 
fancied that the great barriers ovc'i- 
head hail given way, and that, with 
one downward jerk, the mountain 
itself was fast settling into coinjiact- 
noKs and solidity, and that in a fluv 
instants we should he pent up like 
enchanted spnrits in metallic tombs, 
against the day of final disclosure. 1 
already seemed to myself to feel the 
grit of the sand upon my U’etlf, and 
the piercing angles of the over-hang¬ 
ing rock between my head and shoul¬ 
ders. My guide, my “fidus Achates," 
saw my fears, and laughed. Nor did 
he take the trouble of undeceiving me 
in a matter which a few minutes' 
experience would, lie knew, fully cx- 
pilaiii. The horrible sound cncrcased 
as we advanced, accompanied with a 
clang, or^ swing, whicn, combining 
motion with sound, seemed to shake 
the eternal barriers of Nature. Aathc 
light of the lamp bee^ to penetrate 
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olimrds, tnd to open up to our view 
a iniore devated tooling, a wider and 
moi^ ample recess, I could discern, 
as it' were, sparks of liquid and 
crystalfized flame dancing, like fire 
flies, in the distance. Enchantment 
itself, with all its wonders, could 
not have produced a more astonish¬ 
ing revulsiotii in my frame: by a 
kind of instinctive and involuntary 
re-assurance, T was sUjldenly trans- 
]K)rted from horrof iiild apprenension, 
into amazement AmV rapture—feel¬ 
ing, or fancying myself, in a world of 
glorious and arresting novelty. Still, 
as wc advanced, the sparks multi¬ 
plied, and shot out into ten thousand 
fantastic jets and parabolas, seeming 
to increase in magnitude, number, 
and intensity, as well as in variety 
of colouring, as wc approached; nay, 
ere the delusion had ceased, and won¬ 
der had given place to investigation, 
the power and influence of visible 
(‘fleet, to thi; truth and simplicity of 
a liithcrto unseen cause, a beautiful 
and variegated rainbow, like tliat of 
lunar creation, came forth into shape 
and miniature span bi^orc us; and 
we beheld this mimic arch of light 
and darkness pierced and penetrated 
in every direction by shafts and 
scintillations of tiny lightning. At 
this ninincnt the eflect was at the 
maximum, for, in an instant longer, 
a water-wheel began to apjiear, evi¬ 
dently kept in revolution by a sub¬ 
terraneous stream. “ The wheel of 
Ixiou!** I exclaimed, with somewhat 
of the feeling with which a man may 
be supposed to recognise an old 
chum, amidst the glories of spiritual 
and eternal blessedness. But my 
guidCj whose Latinity had never 
reached Styx, nor Phlegcthon, nor 
Tantalus, nor I xion, totally misunder¬ 
stood the exclamation, and respond¬ 
ed gravely, that it was a wheel be¬ 
longing to his lordship the Earl of 
llopctoun, and very ingeniously 
constructed and placed there by Uic 
manager of the mines, with the view 
of relieving the undershaft from wa¬ 
ter. “It went,” he said, “ night 
and day, Sunday and Saturday; and 
if at any time, and by any accident, 
. the motion sh^d be obstructed, or 
cease, the workneu below would run 
the risk of sufibeiUion from drown- 
^ ing.” This intel^pnce ga,yc me no 
gre^t encouragement in prosecuting 


my downward route, whioh 
bmme necessary; and it 
till I had been assured that 
were extremely rare, that I 
to follow mv companion in bis nbw 
still more adventurous course. 

Hitherto we had walked on, with¬ 
out encountering any living crea. 
turc; but here a dog lay recum¬ 
bent upon a truss of straw, and a 
pitcher filled with water, in which 
a burn trout darted about glecsoine- 
ly, stood beside him. This dog, it 
appeared upon inquiry, w.as kqit 
here of purpose, by way of ascertaiu- 
ing the purity of the utinoKphcrc at 
the mouth of the dcsceiidiug shaft, 
whilst the pitcher and inmate servctl 
to preserve and indicate the salubrity 
of fresh water, for the juirposc of 
affording draughts to the descending 
and ascending workmen by the way. 
So long as the trout continued, nut 
only to live, but to enjoy good liealth, 
it was manifest that the water had 
not been so impregnated with lead 
as to prove hurtful to animal lih^. 
The dog arose at our ap}>roaeli, and 
seeing a stranger before liim, h(‘gnii 
to give tongue in such a maiuier, as, 
had it not been for the swing, anti 
dash, and continuous rushing of t1u‘ 
wheel and water, must havt* been in¬ 
deed terrific. As it was, 1 ('ouUl not 
help marking the points of eoim i- 
dence betwixt this ffasometir aiul 
that keeper of liell, that ^ 

Ccrijcrus ingens qui Jatraiu regna in- 
luuci 

Pciiionat, adverx) rcculjiins iinnmiiis in 
autro 

and accordingly I proceeded to mix 
the words of the Mantuan with that 
horrific din which here ]>ievuiIiMl. 
By this time wo stood over tin; ori¬ 
fice of the downward and per]>en<}i- 
cular pit, much narrower in eircuni- 
ference than that by which we hud 
entered, but on that very account so 
much the more dreadful and alarm¬ 
ing to an inexperienced apprehen¬ 
sion. Voluntary inhumation sc'ctned 
to me preferable, as 1 took the rojw, 
iu imitation, and by order of iny 
guide, in iny hands; and by placing 
my feet into niches, or steps, on each 
side of the narrow chasm, began to de¬ 
scend, by a double process of sus|>en- 
sion and support, towards the bottom. 
My companion went netlicnnost, so 
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tibil I badi through fear, or from 

f ^Uden fit, quitted my hold, and 
i^Ji^aupport, I must have come in¬ 
to oohtact with him in my descent; 
and by m^ns of his supenor experi¬ 
ence and presence of mind, been, in 
all prohabuity, preserved from imme¬ 
diate destruction. We liad not de¬ 
scended many fathoms, when a voice, 
like that of Him who set his one foot 
upon the land, and the other upon 
the sea, swearing that time should 
be no longer, ascended from beneath, 
and sifted, as it were, its way up¬ 
wards, with a kind of stunning force 
and rapidity. 1 clung to the rope 
hkc grim death,” and felt it shake 
in my hand, whilst my guide pro¬ 
ceeded to indicate his presence and 
situation, by informing the noisy in¬ 
habitant of the lower regions, that 
this passage was already occupied, 
and that consequently no ascent 
sliould be attempted till the way had 
been cleared. Ilinien we reached the 
bottom, which, after very consider¬ 
able delay, was effected, wc found a 
fellow-workman returning from the 
completion of his eight hours’ labour, 
arrayed in corresponding drapery, 
with the additional advantage, how¬ 
ever, of being covered over, almost 
inch thick, with recent cement, the 
moistened debris of these rocks 
Uirough which he had been perfora¬ 
ting a passage. Salutations of the or¬ 
dinary kind were reciprocated, and 
either party pursued their way, with¬ 
out further intercourse. We had now 
got into the region of the ere, the 
disinterring of which had occasioned 
all this perforation, digging, and 
mining, and from a thousand aspects, 
the smooth and clear lead sparkled 
in upon us, rendering our pathway 
one continued gallery of light; yet 
still there was a want of cheerful- 
nbss, or rather a sensible presence of 
oi)pressive hcartlessness in all this ; 
for the roof was low, and the passage 
narrow, and the moisture continued 
to ooze in upon us on all sides, even 
to dripping. 

It would only form a repetition of 
incidents similar to those which have 
been already mentioned, to proceed 
through five or six different sinks and 
levels, till at last we reached a more 

f 


spacious and roomy recess, the roof of 
which was supported by pillars, and 
across which, at intervalsi lights 
gleamed and glistened like the stars 
trough a haze. We had not ad¬ 
vanced many paces Into this more 
inviting retirement, when, upon a 
signal being mve^ of which 1 un¬ 
derstood not the impost, my guide 
suddenly grasped .me by the arm, 
and swung, rather than led me, 
witli a sudden and vident jerk, be¬ 
hind one of ihe pillars. However 
much disposed I might have !>ecn, 
in other circumstances, to have chal¬ 
lenged the courtesy or propriety 
of this measure, in this case I 
had no opportunity of expressing 
either resentment or ^atitude, for, 
with a rebound whi% seemed to 
suck the breath from iny very lungs, 
and with a noise to which the voice 
of thunder is but a feeble approxima¬ 
tion, a volume of smoke, mixed with 
flame, shot past me; and I could 
hear stones assailing the pillar at 
which we stood, and reverberating 
to a considerable distance, from the 
roof. Had* 1 been ejected from 
Mount iEtna, or tossed up into the 
air with poor Darnley, at Kirk-of- 
Field, I would not have experiencctl 
more surprise in finding myself, after 
all tliis, capable of experiencing suf¬ 
focation from sulphur, and of per¬ 
ceiving dffitnoniac forms walking, 
talking, and even laughing, in the 
midst of the smoke. My guide now 
began quietly, and seemingly quite 
unconcernedly about my fears or 
apprehensions, to address himself to 
his pick-axe and shovel, and to 
co-operate with about some dozen 
more, in dislodging the useful 
metal from its submontane 'abode. 
I was compelled, in order to avoid 
all danger from a repetition of 
blasting, to sit in the shade of a ]iil- 
lar, more massy and Tuscan in its 
form than that under which King 
Belshazzar reposed on the night 
of Mene upharsin * ” memory, and 
with feelings of alarm little less acute 
than his when his kingdom's fate 
was so strikingly and inopportunely 
announced. To remain in this pre¬ 
dicament one instant appeared alto¬ 
gether intolerable; but to count 
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away the laffghig, idle^ and dreary 
moroents, tuT they multiplied into 
minutea and liours^ resembled the 
doom of etmad^estiny. Again and 
again, whilst aittine in this damp 
and dreary abodej^ 1 conceive that 
1 saw the KKtf tracking, bending, 
and actually rinHsig over my head; 
frequently was the rush of the rude 
ore, upon the mining instruments of 
the workmen, construed by me into a 
general and universal crash of peti¬ 
tion ; and when I considered,—and I 
had unfortunately time to consider 
any thing, every thing, and to deck it 
out in all the horrors which imagina¬ 
tion could muster,—wlien I reflected 
upon the immensity of the superin¬ 
cumbent pressure, and the distance 
at which I was removed from all 
I)ossibility of egress,—when I added 
to these considerations, which im¬ 
plied instant and horrible death, 
tile possibility of our being shut up 
for ever in this mouthlcss den, by 
the shooting down of some part 
of the shaft-way which lay betwixt 
us and the blessed ligltt of heaven, 
—when 1 contrasted with all tliis, 
(hat blue and sublime heaven under 
which 1 had so lately breathed, and 
moved, and thought, in freedom and 
safety, 1 could not help wishing again 
and again to accelerate our return. 
But duty admitted, unfortunately 
for me, of no compromise, and I 
was coin|K;lled, in order to make the 
best of necessity, to divert my atten¬ 
tion by reading over the whole sixth 
Ailneid of Virgil. But although 1 
could fancy, out of some surround¬ 
ing ponds of puddle water, tlie waves 
and the windings of Acheron,— 
though the workmen, as they moved 
about in the performance of their 
duty, miglit, without any very egre¬ 
gious misapprehension or misnomer, 
he assimilated to the inhabitants of 
Tartarus, of that very Tartarus 
which 

Bis putet in pricceps tantum, tendet- 
que sub umbras 

Quantus ad fictherium coeli suspectus 
Olympum—** 

yet where , were the " loci laeti," 
tlic amoena vireta/’ the “ fortnna- 
torum nemora sedesque bcate?''— 
where was tho ** fargior sther*' 
and the luntfli purpureum," the 
in graminds cxerccntcs mcm- 
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bra palffistris,” die ** pars 
plaudentes choreas, ct carmbSi i|^ 
centes ?*' The only portion of l&b 
lightful description which appoavdd 
at all applicable on the present oc¬ 
casion, was the sol anus/' and 
the “ sua sidera,” and the fhl- 
va lactantes arena:” for the light 
which they enjoyed was altogether 
incapable of participation, and the 
whole roof shone dovm in one blase 
of “ Pleiades, Orion, Arcturus, and 
Aldubaran,” whilst the inhabitants, 
from the nature of their cinplc^ment, 
were literally and Scotice 
amidst yellow clay or sand. As I 
perused the beautiful and most inter¬ 
esting detail of the illustrious shades 
who were about to arise, or wlio had 
already arisen into life, and glory, 
and Roman fame, I felt a kind of tra- 
vestie pleasure in contrasting, with 
these mighty names, the rustic and 
even revolting forms which wercahoiit 
to ascend likewise, tevo neracto," to 
the light, and the breatli, and the 
enjoyments of the upper world. This 
young man, thought I, “ pura qui 
nititur hasta,” might well represent 
Silvius,” were it not that his spt*nr 
is a spade, and that, instt ad of lean¬ 
ing over it in a sentimental and 
prince-Iike attitude, he is dootned ti» 
ply it incessantly ! 

nice autem, paribus quits fulgoreeerni>» 
in armis 

Concordes animic, nunc ut dum iiuctc prc. 
incntur, 

Heu! quantum inter sc belluiii, si lunii> 
na vita: 

Attigerint, quantas acus slrugcirupu' 
ciebunt !'* 

In fact, these Concordes animas” 
who are now equally prepared for the 
work in which they are eiigugeil, 
and who appear to co-operaU* with 
BO much good nature and friendship, 
shall, so soon as they have gaineil 
Maggy Paton's pnbttCj quarrel over a 
hall-inutchkin of whisky^ and bloody 
noses, with blue eyes, snail undoubt¬ 
edly ensue ! These two, who are em¬ 
ployed in boring the hard rock, with 
the view, ere long, of blasting it, 
horesco referens,” into shivers, 
may, without any very great violence 
of metaphor, be conceived as the 
Gracchi genus,” the “ duo fulmi- 
na belliand whilst the strength of 
man and of powder is exercised upon 
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resenting rock, it is 
tj^t file splinters and blii- 
iif heaped up in quietude and 
pace; and thus, too, is exemplified 
thrt Raman poliev which knew so 
weR, and so long, how-- 

» A 

^^Farcere subjcctls et deliellarc superbos.** 

But whom have wc here ? a young 
man of no ordinary promise,— 

Heu pietas! heu prisca fides, invictaque 
bdto 
DexteraT^ 

Neither the paying of his father’s 
housc*rent, nor the most rigid atten¬ 
tion to his public-house score, nor 
the having twice licktd big Sam on 
the top ui' the Lodders, cap save him 
in the liour of his approaching des¬ 
tiny. 

Heu miHcrandc puer! si qua fata aspera 
rumpns 

Tu Marcellus eris.’* 

Alas, unfortunate youth! had it 
been destined that you should escafic 
the shooting of that level, and the 
ru&liiiig 777 of that foul and corrupt¬ 
ed air, you had yet been something— 
a contractor, perhaps, or a master- 
man, leading where you formerly 
were Iwl, guiding wlure you once 
were guided, and causing others to 
laliotir where lately you laboured 
yourself! But it may not be ; fate, 
and the law of gra\itation, have de¬ 
creed it otherwise; your soul is soon 
lo be snuffed out like the flame of a 
sliccp-smcariug taper, and you sliall 
be entombed in this very pit! 

Monibus date lilia plcnis, 

Purpurcus spugitc florcs,’* 

Ye fellow-workmen,leave your spades 
and your shovels, your picks and 
your borrows, and your boring-irons 
au'd your bay-trusses, and over the 
body of him, your brotlicr, your orna¬ 
ment and your boast, lire three rounds 
of cartridga, in honour of bis volun- 
tcership,-^rink tlirce half-mutch- 
kins of whisky to the memory of his 
companionship,—and institute tliree 
extraordinary “ sets-to,*\ in comme¬ 
moration of his pugilistic dexterity! 

Well, arc you ready now?” were 
tlio words which, in midst of these 
somewhat whimsical lucubrations, 
fell upon my ear, and which, taken 
in co^ection with some visible prepa¬ 


rations 011 the part of my guide for 
re-ascending into day, instantly ad¬ 
vertised me that the eight hours had 
fied,andthat the horrors of im abode 
bad been completely relieved by the 
Mantuan song. 1 sprung to my feet 
with all that alacrity with which my 
benumbed joints and relaxed nerves 
would permit me; and wbctlier wc 
were to make our ascent through the 
porta cornea,” or through that other 
candcnteperfecta clephanto,” I did 
not delay to inquire, but, by follow¬ 
ing my guide, as 1 had formerly 
done, in the regular course of travel 
and suspension, 1 found myself, to 
my infinite joy, once more standing 
on the hill-side, amidst the debris of 
mountain excavation, and surround¬ 
ed on all sides by heath and rocky 
barrenness. Yet, barre n and wild in 
the extreme as the scene around me 
appeared, 1 would not have exchan¬ 
ged one square yard of it, for a ivhole 
acre of territory in that lower region 
from which wc had just ascended. 
Header, hast thou ever been sick, 
Avretchedly sick, and confined for 
months to th)^bed-room, amidst Doc¬ 
tors’ vials and nurses’ ])ossets, and all 
the musty disgusting et cetera of ill- 
aired rooms and worse-aired closets,— 
and after all this lingering and heart- 
sinking delay, hast thou at last, on 
some tine fresh, elastic s])riug morn¬ 
ing, escaped into the open air, thy 
hlood creeping into health, and tliy 
spirits ascending again into extacy !. 
Then, andin this case, perhaps, exclu¬ 
sively, shalt thou be able to image 
and realize to thyself that glowing 
and transporting delight wliidi came 
over ray whole personality, in all its 
percipient faculties, affections, and 
feelings, as 1 stood, and walkcn, and 
ran, and skipped, and absolutely 
tumbled about, a free man in a free 
air, under a setting sun, and with a 
mountain under uiy feet, which 
iniglit be some two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

In one of my gambols, which ab¬ 
solutely resembled those of the shep- 
lierd^s dog, who, after a long absence, 
has again recognized and acknowledg¬ 
ed his tiHistcr, I stumbled upon a 
pit-mouth,carcfullycncloscd and sur¬ 
rounded with a stQ^e-m^-lime wall, 
set about with &om^j|tunicd sprigs of 
willow apd swdftr^iAr. Tnis na¬ 
turally led to speculation, and that 
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n^aiii to inrairy. in the course of 
v/hich 1 collects the foilowk^ in¬ 
formation, every word o£ whicli 1 
have since ascertained to be correct; 

At a somewhat distant period, the 
lead mines happening to ^ exhaust¬ 
ed, several unsuccesaful efforts were 
made, on the part of the proprietor, 
(Hope,) with the view of falling in 
Avith a new vein. This unproductive 
labour naturally incurred not only 
ilisappointTneiit, but loss so consi¬ 
derable, that at last the proprietor 
was reduced to the necessity of or¬ 
dering the workmen to be dismissed, 
and ail further attempts to be relin- 
(luished. AVhen this ungrateful in¬ 
telligence was communicated to the 
miners, they agreed amongst them¬ 
selves, after some deliberation, to 
continue their efforts for one week 
fi'ratisy in testimony of their gratitude 
for tlie support which they and their 
families bad received, even at a time 
when their labour had been entirely 
unproductive. Accordingly, during 
this week of grace, the pick and tlie 
spade went almost incessantly, by 
night and by day, an(\ more work 
was accomplished in this short period 
than had been effected for weeks be¬ 
fore. But {Saturday at last arrived, 
and yet no metallic vein had made its 
appearance, to reward their labour of 
gratitude, and to gladden the heart of 
the proprietor. When they assembled 
to dinner on Saturday, to eat the last 
meal they should in all probability 
ever enjoy together, in the capacity of 
miners, there was a drooping, and a 
silence, and a lieartlessness, which 
presided over their repast. Some were 
of opinion that this effort in which 
they had so long been engaged should 
never have been made, whilst others 
thought that they had already gone 
far enough, and might now honour¬ 
ably give up all further search. One 
man alone stood steady to his original 
resolution, declaring, that whatever 
might be the oi^nion or conduct of his 
associates, he, for his part, would see 
the Saturday out, and not desat 
from working, till his watch, by in¬ 
dicating the hour Of Twelve, should 
compel him to retire. His resola- 
tion, however, #as laughed at, and 
he was left to find his vray, alone, to 
the extremity 0 idnk in which 
they had hem He had ft t 

upwards of six Il9pfs to work; but 
vdi.. XIII. 
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how inadequate were btttb tt>mi|i|ij 
labour to &e securing of 
which he had in view! To 
in the same direction of 
which they bad been hitherto 
vancing, seemed altogefiier pr^ba- 
terotts; yet to commence, at this tote 
hour, new plans and proceedings, 
was perhaps equally unpromising. 
To it, however, he fell, vi ct ar- 
inis,” in a transverse direction, and 
ere Twelve o’clock had succeeded in 
making a lodgement sufficient to 
admit himself and barrow in the 
lateral rock. Frequently, as Uie 
hour approa^ed, did he pull out his 
watch, and an but resolve to arrest or 
to put back the hands ; but then the 
blank and promiselcsa rock would 
stare him in the face, and seem to 
urge his departure, rather than invite 
perseverance. “ Nought,” however, 
can tether time or tidethe two 
hands of his watch hail at last come 
into conjunction, and he behoved, at 
the risk of sacrilege, to desist from 
his attempt. So taking up tlic pick 
in his hand, after it had descended, 
for the last time, in all its swing, 
upon the splintering rock, he rctirecl 
to a convenient distance, and eyeing 
the recess, as one would his worst 
enemy, placed beyond the reach of 
assail or revenge, he swung the in¬ 
strument freely round his licad, and 
plump against the breast of the mine, 
ejaculating, at tile same time, these 
words—The di'cl burn the hand 
and wither the arm that lifts thco 
again, fur it shall never be mine !’* 
The words had not left his lips, 
when the pick, having coinc into con- 
tack with the rock, brought down a 
rush of loosened stones, and disclosed 
to view the clear and glancing sur¬ 
face of a lead vein. It is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to add, that these men, and 
this fortunate and persevering indivi¬ 
dual in particular, (whose name was 
Ballantyne,) were suitably rewarded, 
and tliat the very identical piece of 
ore which on this occasion conduct¬ 
ed to a supply that has not yet 
been exhaust^, is now suspended 
from the roof, by a chain, in one of 
the apartments of Hopetoun House, 
where it is still bo be seen. 

Having satisfied myself respecUng 
the secrets of the nether, 1 now be- 
. gan to look about me on the upper 
worid, and to inquire after tnat 

S L 
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t. Ptctolusi in particular, fi^om 
"l, At Viiious times, had been 
gold-dust even to the a- 
i<mnt of Coinage* My cousin in- 
Ibmed me, that, about forty years 
before^ an Englishman had arrived 
with li prepared staff in his hand, to 
which, by thrusting it, from time to 
time, into the sand and channel of 
the mountain-stream, the gold dust, 
as it is termed, adhered, and supplied 
him with the means of enricning 
himself to a very considerable ex¬ 
tent. As there had been a recent 


flood, and a quantity of new sand 
must, from that circumstance, have 
descended from the moiintain, it was 
judged expedient to begin our search 
after riches, at the mouth or bottom 
of the rivulet, where it emptied it¬ 
self into the Leadhills water. In 
the course, therefore, of a two-miles* 
walk along the windings of that 
wild and uncultivated glen, at the 
upper extremity of whiA the town 
or village of Leadhills is situated, 
an old ash tree, with the almost obli¬ 
terated remains of a stedding of cot¬ 
tages, arrested my attention- The 
situation was at once striking and 
romantic, for a small rapid stream, 
having just escaped over many a pre¬ 
cipitous descent, and having brawled 
out its limited course in foam, and 
wiel, and jet, had come, at the bot¬ 
tom of the mountain, upon more level 
ground. Here the dbbris of ages had 
formed a bed of sand, converted, how¬ 
ever, by time, into a green and daisy- 
ornamented carpet; and delighted, as 
it were, by the change of circumstan¬ 
ces, the rivulet was conducting its 
winding and sparkling waters, in 
all the beauty of verdant bank and 
clear stream, into the larger stream 
beneath. 1 stopped immediately, and 
began, as usual, to question my 
fpiide, when 1 learnt, that this was 
indeed the very rivulet in quest of 
which we had set out, and that these 
ruins and other evidences of former 
habitations were all that now remain¬ 
ed to mark the spot where Allan 
Ramsay, the Scottish poet, first drew 
breath. We had set out in quest of 
dust, of mere earth, which j^rishes 
and passes away in the using, the 
mutual tendency of which is to set 
man at enmity with man—to make 
the father deny the son, and the son 
fo^t the father; we had now in¬ 


advertently encountered recollections 
and associations oft very different 
description and tetideufty. Allan, 
who is well known over all Scotland, 
not less by his imperishable genius 
than by the familiar and kindly ap¬ 
pellation of " canty callan,” lived in 
glee and good fellowship—and the 
natural bent of bis genius was to 
diffuse the same good humour and 
happiness which he himself possess¬ 
ed—amongst his countrymen. Had 
I stumbled upon the identical jnere 
of gold which led King James the 
Sixth to waste so much treasure in 
digging for more, I could not have 
been so much interested and pleased 
by the discovery as I was by that 
which 1 had actually made. “ And 
so,”said 1 to my8elf,asl walked back¬ 
wards and forwards, casting iny eyes 
upwards and downwards, right and 
left, and in every possible direction ; 
“ and so this is the very heaven which 
over-canopied our national hard, du¬ 
ring the period of his boyish years ; 
and these rent clouds, and that in¬ 
tervening deep blue sky, and that 
trailing and fleecy mist, were all fa¬ 
miliar to liira, who knew, in after 
life, so well how to describe them ! 
And these bleak and heathy moun¬ 
tains, cut and intersected at intervals 
by brawling torrents and rocky glens, 
which strike their summits into the 
heavens and their foundations into 
the eternal stability of nature—these 
arc the prototypes of that scenery 
which the author of the Gentle 
Shepherd has impressed indelibly 
upon the imagination of every mnn 
and mother's son in the South of 
Scotland. And thou, little traveller 
of the precipice and tlie mountain 
brow, in thee, and in thy fresh and 
murmuring waters, 1 behold Hah- 
bie's llow, and linn, and pool, with 
all their ever-living accompaniments 
of rural beauty and rustic simplici¬ 
ty. H^e, even beneath this very so¬ 
litary ash, all twisted, knotted, wi- 
therra, and decked as it is, has the 
bov sat i^nd eyed; the passing stream 
till his head ached, or reposed supine, 
intermingling the spreading branches 
of the tree with the varied and mot¬ 
tled aspect of the cloud and the sky. 
On that verygreeA bas chased 
the blue and Unf butterfly of the 
fields or hun|iB$ the wild-bce into 
his inter's re^^t and storehouse ;* 
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or cliaeed^ ihm leaf to leaf, apcl 
from spray |(r«6ray, the long-armed 
grasBho{q>^jf ,ai ne sung or sunk into 
silence, at intervals. Within the 
compass of that narrow dwelling, did 
the active, misdeedy, and enterprising 
urchin, play off his exuberant sports 
in trick, and game, and gleesome 
frolic; and by tliat window has he 
often sat, perusing the adventures 
of M^’aHace, of redoubted Jack of 
giant-killing memory, or the more 
congenial pages of D^ie Lindsay. 
Perhaps, on the very swell of green 
and foggy-turf where I am now rest¬ 
ing, has he sat, at a time when the 
great purpose and the buoyant feel¬ 
ing began to ferment in his bosom, 
when he said to himself, without ar¬ 
ticulation or expression of language, 

I shall yet rise from obscurity,—I 
shall yet be known in this large 
world,—1 shall assert 
over clown, shepherd, 

111 reflections such a: 
totally lost and absorbed when iny 
guide proposed the prosecution of 
our morning's purpose, and began to 
sift out small and almost impercep¬ 
tible grains of gold from the sandy 
deposition of the stream. But my 
whole inward man had sufihred a re¬ 
vulsion, and 1 could no more stoop, 
in my present state of feeling, to such 
comparatively ignoble pursuits, than 
could the soul, exalted to paradise, 
to the littleness and grossierte of a 
former state. 

On our way homewards from this 
planned excursion and accidental 
rencontre, I found, in discoursing 
with my guide, that there was an 
excellent library, founded and sup¬ 
ported by the Earl of Hopetoun, in 
th(^ village, and that the works of 
Allan llamsay, who had once actual¬ 
ly laboured, whilst a boy, at the 
lead-working, or cleaning, had ob¬ 
tained a suitable pre-eminence in 
this repository. Next day, being 
quarter-day, on which books were 
given out and taken in, and regula¬ 
tions were proposed and discus^ in 
a public meeting, held for that pur¬ 
pose in the library, 1 attended, in 
company with my cousin, and was 
exc^ingly strucK and gratified by 
what was going forwam. At one 
cud of a very ^h^n^me room, or 
hall, around tne imB of which the 
books were cardthlly arranged in 


my superiority 
and villager.^' 
s these I was 


shelves, there sat ensconoe^^ 
a desk, the president, or presMi 
meeting, very respectably atS^ 
and indicating, from the nature df 
his inquiries and observations, no 
contemptible acquaintance with ge¬ 
neral literature, science,and even 
philosophy. Beneath him, and in 
front, was placed the clerk, with pen 
in hand, and all the suitable accom¬ 
paniments of office, ready to delete 
or insert, to record or register, ac¬ 
cording to directions given front c- 
bovc. Around the room were seat¬ 
ed, on benches, the workmen in ge¬ 
neral, all of whom have a right to, 
and an interest in, the books of the 
library, most decently clothed, and 
evincing deep refiection and intel¬ 
ligence. It required nothing short 
of ocular testimony and personal 
knowledge to convince me that these 
well-dressed, and highly-resptu^ta- 
ble-looking people, with wlioiu J 
was here associated, actually com¬ 
posed the very combination of die- 
inoniac presences, who flitted before 
me in the infernal regions, huhiled 
in garments of the coarsest and most 
deforming description, and dwelling, 
seemingly, in fire, and smoke, and 
sulphureous exhalation, as their na¬ 
tive element. One of the iiicinbers 
having arisen to propose the pur¬ 
chase of some new works, 1 listened 
with anxiety to learn the jiarticulars 
of his choice, and was exceedingly 
gratified to find Lord Selkirk s 
Emigration," “Burns's Poems,” and 
“ Logan's Sermons,” in the num¬ 
ber. When the hour of delivery 
arrived, 1 found Hume, Swift, Bol- 
lingbroke, Addison, Thomson, Adam 
Smith, and Lord Bacon, travelling 
away under arms, which, in a few 
hours, would be exercised in the 
wielding of the pick, and the eleva¬ 
tion of the hammer. From the li¬ 
brary we adjourned to Mrs Otto's, 
where a suitable, if not a sumptuous 
dinner awaited us, and I have sel¬ 
dom spent an evening in greater good 
humour and hilarity than 1 did on 
this occasion. The toast which was 
first proposed after dinner was “ tlie 
heedtn” of the Earl of Hopetoun, the 
beneficent proprietor of the mines; 
and seldom, even in more lifted and 
elevated meetings, have 1 listened to 
more neatly-tum^, or more hearty 
and sincere compliments, than were. 
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oQcwji 0 n» paid to his Lord- 


tbe muy aie made to rejoice in the 
w^ane 0 f the few, and society is 
k^fr edigether and cemented by con- 
fic^ce and gratitude, by the smile 
of condesoenBion and the respiration 
of dependence. Whilst this indus¬ 
trious, intelligent, and happy peo¬ 
ple^ were spending their quarter, or 
pay-day, in innocent glee and well- 
timed hilarity, and whilst, with the 
cqp of exhilaration, they were mix¬ 
ing the incense of gratitude to a no¬ 
ble and a liberal-minded master, 
their wives were employed in do¬ 
mestic and culinary offices at home, 
and, with their children, awaited 


traUon of this latter observation. 
But the individual whose soul has 
been sickened with suffering, and 
who, out of disun^i^hnent apd dis¬ 
trust, has erected an iostqwrfible bar¬ 
rier to all hope, and promise, and 
reliance—who has known what it is 
to anticipate good, and to experience 
evil*to grasp the phantom Enjoy¬ 
ment, and to find tlie piercing anti 
the tearing of anguish, in the inner¬ 
most recesses of life; this indivi¬ 
dual is, in i^y apprehension, placed 
amongst the number of those who 
have attained the summit, and in¬ 
superable reach of misery allotted 
or permitted to man. And accord¬ 
ingly we find idiots every day, living 
on contentedly in their idiot-y, 
whilst suicide is the habitual and or¬ 


their return, to participate in the nar¬ 
rative of the evening’s frolic, and to 
join in that sentiment of gratitude 
which a comfortable dwelling and a 
competence of provision were so well 
calculated to excite. In all my ex¬ 
perience—and 1 have had, as you 
will yet learn, my share—of this 
world, and its inhabitants, and in¬ 
terests, 1 have never yet met with a 
more favourable instance of comfort, 
content, and intellectual acquisition, 
than that over which my memory 
still reposes with delight, and wliich, 
my conscience informs me, I have in 
no instance willingly exaggerated. 

Of all the calamities to which our 
frail, mortal, and erring nature is 
sulgcct, the loss of reason, or insani¬ 
ty, has been deemed the ipeatest. I 
know not, however, whether the re¬ 
tention of reason, together with the 
loss of ail relish for existence, nay, 
even an intolerable loathing and ab¬ 
horrence of it, may not be reckoned 
a calamity of a still more revolting 
and horrifying aspect. The fatuous, 
or*insane person, may be either alto¬ 
gether insensible to the evils and the 
sorrows of thought and reflection, or 
may absolutely enjoy, ip an im^- 
nary world peopled with ikpci^l 
images and eventa, much real and 
exquisite haj^iness. The Frwch 
nhilosppber, whom fhe kindness of 
l)ia friends, and the skill of the 
Faculty, had restored, to what is 
tarmed his right senses, and had 
brought back nom a state of futded 
bliss, to one of real disquietude 
and anxiety, is an apposite illus¬ 


dinary refuge of disappointed and 
miserable rationality. Instead, tliere- 
fore, of jdning in the general cry 
which is raised against such as have 
lifted their band, and exercised their 
reason, against their own lives, 1 
confess truly, that 1 have ever been 
disposed to regard their conduct ra¬ 
ther with colnmiseration than with 
horror or contempt. They have been 
thrown upon a deserted and a barren 
shore, and in their search of food 
and raiment, they have found no¬ 
thing but hunger and nakedness; 
the wild beasts of the desert have 
been up in voice, in assail, and 
in menacing aspect against them, 
whilst the presence of any protect¬ 
ing power has been concealed from 
their apprehension; and they have 
boldly put their hand to the oar and 
launched tlie boat, and put off at 
random into the ocean of futurity, in 
search of a more fortunate residence, 
of a happier destiny ! And who art 
thou, O man, that judgest, and, with 
a gravitating burden on thine own 
ahoulderB, wouldst hang a millstone 
on the neck of another,merely because 
his sorrows have net been as thy sor¬ 
rows, nen: the sensibility of his soul 
like thine. There is, at least, an 
indecency, not to call it an act of in- 
husaanity, in those means and me¬ 
thods of disgrace and disrespect, 
vAich are adopted by the living, in 
prdev to testify tbrir oentiments re- 
sjmring the ooeduot of the dead. 
The body is sUf^ ijatatbe high-way, 
and tranwxed, to disgust, with 
a spike, dr sti^e m wood ; or it is 
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carried out into Bome lonely moun¬ 
tain retreat^ Where the line of 
markation ^ property is but ill-de¬ 
fined/and there, with but a scanty 
covering of earth, left to the rava¬ 
ges of every bird, and every beast of 
prey. Surely the world is now too 
old to be humbugged (so to speak) 
witli'tbc notion of example and inti¬ 
midation, and so forth; for when 
the innate, love of life, that power¬ 
ful restraiiu which God has imposed 
upon all, shall cease to operate, all 
tlie petty regulations of tnan must 
prove as wisps of straw, over the a- 
wakened strength of Samson. 

1 liave been led to these reflec¬ 
tions by a melancholy event which 
] witnessed, and in which 1 could 
not help feeling, and taking no ordi¬ 
nary degree of interest, whilst I re¬ 
mained at Leadhills. The story is 
neither particularly interesting nor 
uncommon, but it ia one which, 
whilst it, in some measure, illus¬ 
trates, or rather accounts for the re¬ 
flections which have Just been made, 
may perhaps serve to inform the 
minds of some, who aVe ignorant of 
Bucli customs and inflictions. Nell 
Paton, commonly known through 
the village of Leadhills by the pre- 
pv:sses8ing appellation or bonny 
Nelly Paton,*' anil to whom much 
village song had been dedicated and 
addressed, under this designation,was 
the daughter of a widow woman, who 
kept a small grocery shop, and sold, 
though without advertising the Ex¬ 
cise-Office, an occasional gill, or half- 
inutchkin, to the neighbouring villa¬ 
gers. Truth compels me to state, 
tliough at the expense of that effect 
which your sentimental historians so 
habitually study, that neither mo¬ 
ther nor daughter were of the first 
class of respectability, the one hav¬ 
ing been long 6u&i>ected of an evil 
eye, and the other, from her inter- 
communings with idle and disorder¬ 
ly customers, having lost that fresh¬ 
ness and healthiness of character 
which is BO indispensable at her age, 
and to her sex. Yet the prying eye 
of suspicion itself could never disco¬ 
ver, nor the slanderous voice of ma¬ 
levolence assert, that either mother 
or daughter had acted inconsistently 
with the dudes laid down in the 
Decalogue. Ndl Was young, bux¬ 
om, and blue c^, Whilst her smile 


m 

was altogether irresistible; MdnWIpt 
she permitteil herself to be 
and even courted, by nearly 
lovers as fcdlowed in the train 
redoubted Tibby Fowler,*' no 
one individual was ever knomoi to 
boost of any impropor admMioim on 
her part, or of any thing but game 
and frolic in the way of marriage 
promises. In a word, Netl bad the 
art which was not, and is not limit- 
eil Lo her alone, ^ keeping wbaC is 
termed the “ bridle fu’,'' and whilst 
she sung, alLday long, 

I’m in love with twenty, 

I’m in love with twenty. 

And 1 adore as many inort. 

There’s nothing like a plenty 1 

her conduct exemplified, meanwhile, 
tiu* burden of her song, and her va¬ 
rious admirers had not reason to out 
one another's throats,or w]iat,in their 
own circumstances, was niitre proba¬ 
ble, to knock one another down, on 
account of Nell's partiality. At lust, 
however, " young Strephon sighed," 
—and, lest I should get sentimental 
upon my readers here, I must adver¬ 
tise them, once for all, that this 8trc- 
plion w'as a young man who .acted as 
carrier betwixt Thornhill and Kdin- 
burgh, and who was in the habit of 
lodging, in passing and returning, in 
her mother's house. Love Is blind,— 
80 be it,—^for Sandic Laidluw becante 
the favoured lover, and, under a ]>]'o- 
mise of immediate inarri^e, ao soon 
as he had returned from Edinburgh, 
accomplished his ungenerous and in¬ 
human purposes. This put a )>crind 
to bonny Nelly Patou's power aiul 
happiness at the same time. Sandy 
was, in fact, a married inun; and when 
this became known to Nelly, in a fit 
of despair she drank laudanum, and 
died. 

] was sent for, on account of my 
scholarship, to endeavour to dccy- 
pher a bad scrawl of a letter which 
she had written whilst the poison 
was working, and which letter was, 
in fact, still unfinished. But 1 could 
make little out of it. The words, 
" God forgive my soul ?" were trace¬ 
able at the bottom, and here and 
there, amidst much blotting and 
many tears, “ Foipve me, Sandy, 1 
now forgive thee,” were legibly and 
frequently written. From the na¬ 
ture of tne poison, her death was 
peaceful; 1 saw her breathe her last 
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and there was nothing 
n?oltiflgor uncommonlv ar- 
Ita her appearance; her hand, 
tad been raised as if in prayer, 
oir ie cover her face, dropt gently 
by her aide, her head reeling to- 
varda her shoulder, and, with a slight 
fd^, she was still. Her mother held 
her in her arms, and seemed stupid, 
and almost insensible, for it requir¬ 
ed violence to separate her from the 
body, even ^ter the very citadel of 
life was cold as lead. 

Preparations were made, on the 
following cv^ing, after dark, and by 
xnoon-light, to carry the body out to 
the top of die Lodders, or Lauther 
Hilh, there to be interred on a ground 
which usage had appropriated, from 
time immemorial, to the purpose. I 
easily obtained permission to be of 
the party, which consisted almost of 
relatives exclusively. And the body 
of “ bonny Nelly Paton” was borne 
along, for upwards of three miles, 
on a large barrow, prepared, and en¬ 
tirely appropriated, as 1 afterwards 
learnt, to this unhallowed purpose. 
The coffin was merely a deal chest, 
unpainted, and consequently white, 
clumsily constructed, and shewing 
the dress, and almost the body of the 
dead, at various slits and joinings. 
The moon was bright, and exhibited 
the whole form and outline of the 
mountain as we persevered, relieving 
each other of the burden alternately, 
towards the place allotted. A person 
had been sent forward to dig a hasty 
grave, or pit; but he had returned, 
scared eitiier by bis own imaginary 
fears, or by some unexpected appear¬ 


ance of life and motion at “ the very 
spot.*' My flesh actually crept and con¬ 
tracted, when 1 overheard whisper¬ 
ings, and half-articulated inquiries 
and answers, upon this subject- How¬ 
ever, diere was clear moon-light, au 
open heaven above, and a wide stretch 
of horizon around us, and twelve of 
us together, and what bad we to fear? 
But then, again, ours was no ordinary, 
or perhaps sanctified duty, and wc 
were approaching a place peopled, as 
it were, wiUi revolting images and 
recollections. Onwards, however, 
we behoved to advance; and when 
wc came within sight of the object 
of apprehension, found a couple of 
dogs employed in unearthing a bo¬ 
dy which had been previously, and 
somewhat recently deposited. The 
sight was horrible 1 1 still shudder 
at the recollection of it; and lo 
forget it, either amidst merriment or 
during the deepest sorrow, has been 
hitherto, to me, impossible. 1 almost 
wish 1 had not mentioned it in this 
public manner, were it not tliat 1 
entertain some faint hopes, that such 
an occurrence/ of which there arc at 
least five living witnesses, may tend 
to awaken people’s eyes to the inhu¬ 
manity and brutality of such inter¬ 
ments. Wc buried poor unfortu¬ 
nate Nelly Paton” at least three 
feet below the surface—covered up 
the grave which had been so prema¬ 
turely opened—looked around us over 
hill and dale, from the summit of 
Hylvellen to the Heights of Benne- 
vis—from the lop of Queensberry to 
the peaks of Arran—and then return¬ 
ed leisurely and soberly home. 


Co ft SBtobnfng jFIp. 

Thy wayward fate is an epitome. 

Of what I fear, in future, mine must be; 

1 am thy fellow-sufierer, poor fly ! 

Thy woes, alas! are mine by sympathy; 

Left desolate—through life’s rough, troubled stream, 
1 strive in vain, as thou do’st in the cream; 

My hopes for ever wreck'd, my pilot gone, 

'Gainst fate and toil I still must struggle on ; 

No rescue near, 'twill be my destiny 
To sink at last, poor passenger, like tliee! 
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These two volumes conclude the 
narrative given by Las Cases of the 
transactions at St. Helena, and of 
the ^nversations and political views 
of tliat illustrious man, who, from the 
loftiest heij;;ht of glory and power, 
fell, by awful revolution of for¬ 
tune, into the abject state of a cap¬ 
tive and an exile; whose evil star 
<lcllvcred him, bound hand and foot, 
into the power of his bitterest ene¬ 
mies, to endure from them whatever 
treatment they might please to give 
him ; of him, who, at one time, scat¬ 
tered around him,by his smile, wealth 
and glory, but who was destined to 
close his days amid the deepest hu¬ 
miliations. The present volumes 
appear to possess tne same interest 
with those which preceded them. 
They arc re]>lete with interesting in¬ 
formation ; the conversation of Na¬ 
poleon is given with equal point and 
vigour; the sketches of his cha¬ 
racter are lively and striking, ming¬ 
led, indeed, with details of a more 
melancholy cast, which press upon 
the mind more and more heavily, as 
the tragedy which was acting at St. 
Helena approaches to its close. Many 
interesting topics are, however, han¬ 
dled, in all of which Napoleon, as 
usual, devclopcs his views with his 
characteristic boldness and energy. 
The subject discussed is the last 
Russian war, of which we have the 
following spirited and plausible de¬ 
fence : 

'J'hal war (said Buonaparte) should 
have* been the must jiopular of any in 
modern times. It was a war of good 
sense and true interests; a war for the 
repose and security of all; it was purely 
pacific and preservative; entirely Euro- 
pean and continental. Its success would 
have established a balance of power, and 
would have introduced new combinations, 
by which the dangers of the time present, 
would have been sucfcecded by future 
tranquillity. In this rase, ambition had 
no share in my views. In raising Po¬ 
land, which was the key-stone of the whole 
arch, 1 would have permitted a King of 
Prussia, an AKhdttke of Austria, or any 
other to occupy the throne. 1 had no 
wish to obtaih any Requisition ; and 
I iyser\’cd to myadf ooly the glory of 


douig good, and the blessings of posterity* 
Yet this undertaking failcfU ic.d proved 
my ruin, though I never acted more dis¬ 
interestedly, and never better merited 
success. As if popular opinion had l>een 
seized with contagion, in a moment, a 
general outny', a general sentiment, arose 
against me. I was proclaimed to be the 
destroyer of kings; I, who had created 
them ! I was denounced as the subvertcr 
of the rights of nations ; 1, who was a- 
bout to risk all to secure them! And 
people and kings, those irreconcilable ene¬ 
mies, leagued together and conspired a- 
gainst me ! All the acts of my ]»ast life 
were now forgotten. 1 said truly, that 
popular favour would return to me with 
victory ; but victory escaped me, and I 
was ruined. Such is mankind, and .such 
is my history; but both people and kings 
will have cause to regret me; and my 
memory will be sufficiently avenged for 
the injustice committed u|)on me: that is 
certain.” 

In order to illustrate ami enforce 
these sentiments of Napolimi, Las 
Cases gives a copy of iiistructionK scut 
to one of the French ministers, with 
a view to that war. The object to 
be attained is there stated to be the 
rc-establishmcnt of the kingdom of 
Poland ; a most complicated system 
of political power is laid down, with 
a view to tnc future repose of Ku- 
roiJe, of which France is to be tin* 
head, and which is to be ushered in 
by the Russian war; and many spe¬ 
culative advantages are held forth 
as likely to arise out of this scheme. 
We may state an objection, however, 
in limine, to all schemes of which 
force is the ground-work, 'fhey do 
not tend to iKace; and, in such vast 
projects, compounded of such various 
and contradictory interests, and de¬ 
pending on so many remote and 
complicated springs, unforeseen acci¬ 
dents are always occurring to derange 
the ilne and delicate mechanism, 
to disturb the regularity of its move¬ 
ments, and eventually to throw every 
thing into disorder. We cannot take 
down and put together again the 
moral elements of which the Eu¬ 
ropean system is composed, as if it 
were some mechanical contrivance 
wc were working with, and on which 
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we o puld always calculate with the 
precision. In comprehend- 
our contrivances^ such an ex- 
Hmed train of political causes and 
Mhsequencesi and iu looking for¬ 
ward, with such a distant forecast^ in¬ 
to futurity, how are we sure that 
our plans nay not ni^ve in many 
points ? how are we sure that wc can 
controul the course of events, and 
mould them to our wishes ? In cast¬ 
ing the powers of Europe into such 
an extensive system of confederate 
alliance, how can any human pru¬ 
dence guard against discontent and 
dissension among its didcrent mem¬ 
bers ? Mutual jealousy, and envy of 
each other’s power, are the seeds of 
destruction sown in the very bosom 
of such a system: and just when 
we imagine we have succeeded, war 
breaks out, and we And that we 
have been labouring at an imprac¬ 
ticable chimera. The re-establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Poland would 
have been a just punishment to the 
original destroyers of that indepen¬ 
dent state. But to commence a war 
at present, for such an object, seems 
a very doubtful policy. There is 
gi eat wisdom in not disturbing what 
is already settled, as wc arc not sure, 
if wc persist in shaking to their foun¬ 
dations all existing institutions and 
settlements, on what new basis they 
may ultimately fix. In rushing up¬ 
on the wild and uncertain chances of 
commotion and war, wc throw down 
all fixed rules,—we place ourselves 
under the empire of chance,—wo un¬ 
settle every thing, but wc are not 
sure of settling any tlting ; and, 
after years of confusion, we find our¬ 
selves as far as ever from the object 
wc have been aiming at. In en¬ 
tering into tbe Russian war, to say 
nothing of the miseries which he 
was inflicting on tbe world, Buona¬ 
parte was setting in motion a vast 
machine, of which he could have no 
adequate command, lie himself says, 
that it was ^‘awar for the repose 
and security of all." This, however, 
was a distant prospect; and, in the 
mean time, tlie repose and security, 
whicli all were actually enjoying, 
was disturbed, while it was quite un¬ 
certain whether the halcyon era of 
peace, which he contemplated, would 
arrive. Those who sincerely 
Vesire peace, will take die direct road 


to it. They will seek peace in the 
spirit of peace, and will not pursue 
it through the doubtful chances of 
war. Las Cases, of whom Napoleon 
is the idol, observes, ** that the vul¬ 
gar were certainly far from compre¬ 
hending or rendering justice to his 
intentions;" but he adds, ** among 
statesmen, and men of forcsighjt and 
extended views, the Russian war was 
very popular.” Wc are totJ^lly at a 
loss to conceive the grou-iSs of this 
popularity, or how the war with 
Russia, which had for its object to 
trample dowh that power by mere 
force of arms, could be justified by 
men of sense or moderation. No 
peace, which is founded on tlie corn- 
j)letc prostration of one power xmder 
the feet of another, can be lasting. 
The humbled state may be broken 
down under the weight of superior 
power, but there can be no content¬ 
ment in such a situation; rancour 
and rebellion of heart must be the 
ruling feeling in such circumstances, 
and the first opportunity will be 
eagerly embraced to throw off* the 
hated yoke. «ThuB will the flames 
of war be rekindled at no distant ]ie- 
riod, and thus will vanish all the 
plausible chimeras of security and 
peace, to realize which the world 
was involved in new troubles. Have 
we not seen these truths exemplified 
in the recent history of Europe? 
Did not France prove victorious in 
each successive struggle which took 
place ? She triumphed over all her 
enemies, and imposed on them, as 
a conqueror, suitable conditions of 
peace. But did any of these'trea¬ 
ties prove binding on the conquer¬ 
ed party ? The iiioinent a favour¬ 
able opportunity offered, tlic game 
of war was renewed by the losing 
party ; and, though fresh losses were 
incurred, still new wars were be¬ 
gun, and new coalitions formed, to 
oppose the overgrown power of 
France. None of the states whi<*li 
were overthrown in the struggle ever 
submitted contentedly to their fate ; 
they never rested under the injuries 
and humiHations which they suffered 
from France ; there was no real 
peace, but a mere breathing interval 
of precarious xepoae, as a prelude to 
new and more Siru^les. The 

.war with im¬ 
politic and the part of 
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Fraiice> tetting aside the perils itise* 
parable from the transportation of 
tier powerful armies to such a dis¬ 
tance from home;—and if, as Las 
Cases assures us, many men of fore¬ 
sight were in favour of the war, 
Qiany opposed it. General Kapp ex- 
pi^a^^ his opinion to Buonaparte 
:igaiini it. Berthier, also, and the 
King \f Naples, were against the 
eiiterpris^ as too hazardous. They 
were against renewing the troubles 
of war for any contingent objects, 
however specious. ]«>ancc had, no 
doubt, a powerful and well-appointed 
army, burning with enthusiasm, and 
glorying in its hitherto victorious 
chief. But, in traversing the wild 
and desert wastes of Kussia, who 
could tell what untried perils might 
wear to overthrow their constancy? 
Tile very distance of the French ar¬ 
mies from their home was most in¬ 
expedient, considering that the whole 
system of European policy, which 
had been reared up, stood on force 
as its only solid foundation. Policy 
would, no doubt, in tyne, have per¬ 
fected what arms had begun, and 
would have gradually improved and 
strengthened the new ties of the 
European commonwealtli. But the 
work was too new and too fresh to 
admit of having the prop of the 
French armies so soon withdrawn. 
It was too soon left to its own 
strength. The experiment was high¬ 
ly dangerous; and though no one 
could exactly foresee the signal over¬ 
throw which befel the French ar- 




waa only at intervals that 
enabled, through the vigour 
mind, which never lost its uikh # 
pour forth, as usual, the streaili 
of his intellect. One interesting to¬ 
pic he discussed is the treatment 
of the prisoners during the last war, 
involving, of course, the unhamy 
controveisy which took place be¬ 
tween the two parties, and which 
prevented the exchange of prisoners 
during the whole contest. 

It is well known, that, on the 


ground of our cruisers capturing 
French ships at sea, without any 
declaration of war, which, it api>carN, 
had been done in former wars, Buo¬ 
naparte, by way of retaliation, de¬ 
tained all those peaceful travellers, 
the subjects of Great Britain, who 
were on a visit to France on the 


breaking out of hostilities, and re¬ 
fused to give them up, except in ex¬ 
change for prisoncTs of war. Here 
commenced the dispute ; the British 
Government, however, at length con¬ 
ceded this, and other points ; and 
Buonaparte, who had not so many 
Kiiglisii in France as we bad of 
French in England, but who, tak¬ 
ing all the prisoners in the aggregate, 
English, Spanish, Pmssians, Rus¬ 
sians, &c., had a balance in his fa¬ 
vour, proposed to exchange all for 
all. This proposition was, however, 
discussed and rejected by Britain; 
after which, we have, from Buona¬ 
parte, the following account of what 
took place: 


mies, yet the danger of conveying 
them so far from home was mani¬ 
fest, and was strongly pointed out to 
their, headstrong and imperious chief. 
It is in vain, therefore, to defend the 
Russian war on |he grounds of poli¬ 
cy ; and if we come to the question 
of justice, we are assailed, in every 
point, by a multitude of objections, 
every one stronger than another. 

During this latter part of Las 
Cases' sojourn in St Helena, Buona¬ 
parte was so often ill that tliere were 
serious interruptions to their usual 
conversations. There was a want, 
also, of :lhe comfortable food that 
woi^ have been necessary for a sick 
man, and even medicines were not 
to be had. The CinsiplaintB oi the 
prisoner of Bu Helena increased un¬ 
der^all these circumstances; and it 
voiv xin. 


As soon as the latter should be sseit- 
red, pretences would be found 'for lireak* 
ing off the business, iind the old evasions 
would be resumed; fur the Ivuglish prison¬ 
ers in France did not miiount to one- 
third of the French in England. Tooli- 
viate any misunderstanding on either side, 
i therefore pro}>osed tliat we shctuld ex¬ 
change liy transports of only three thou¬ 
sand at a time; that three thousand 
Frenchman should be returned to me, nnd 
that 1 would send bock one thousand 
English, and two thousand Hanoverians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and others. Thus, 
if any misunderstanding arose, and put a 
stop to the exchange, we should still stand 
in the same relative inroportions as before, 
and without having practised any decep¬ 
tion upon each other; but if, on the con¬ 
trary, the aflhir should proc^ uninter¬ 
ruptedly to a conclusion, 1 promisted to 
surrender up, gratuitouMv, all the prison- 
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eilM^ flight ulthnately remain in tny 
IlMpt''' My coi^ectares reapecting the 
>y dWrtgus of the Knglish Government 
ppiiild to b9 pomet: thesq conditions, 
wMe)^ were really bo reasonable, and the 
principle ctf which had already been a- 
dopted, were njected, and the whole bu¬ 
siness waa hcoken oir. Whether the Eng¬ 
lish MinistGTR really sympathized in die 
Kituadon of their euuntryinen, or whether 
they were convinced of iny firm determi¬ 
nation not to he duped, T know not; but 
it would ap|x:ar, that they were at length 
inclined to come to a conclusion, when 
1 subsequently introduced the subject by 
an indirect channel. However, our dis¬ 
asters in Russia at once revived their 
hopes, and defeated my intentions. 

On this question it may be olieerv- 
ed, that the views of both parties ap¬ 
pear to have been greatly perverted, 
by the hatred and inveterate distrust 
of each other, whicli liad now sprung 
up as one of the natural fruits of the 
long protracted contest. None of them 
also, and Buonaparte the least of the 
two, appear to have seen, in tlie 
transaction alluded to, where their 
true glory lay; and that it consisted, 
notin standing out, but in yielding. 
If they themselves had been the 
only siii&rers by their obstinacy, it 
would liave been a different question. 
But when it was considered who 
paid the forfeit—who it was that 
were the unhappy victims in this 
foolish quarrel,—that tlu'y consisted, 
in France, of persons, many of them 
accidentally from home, and cruelly 
Be])arated from those who were dear 
to them—lingering away their lives 
in hopeless captivity, and in vain 
longing after their homes and their 
friends: of others, again, soldiers or 
sailors, condemned to waste the Rower 
of their days in inglorious sloth— 
all 4heir visions of glory overcast 
by one disastrous stroke—^and the 
hanlships of their perilous life there¬ 
by greatly increasra, and to no pur¬ 
pose w these drcuinstanccs be- 
in^ duly considered, we do not 
think that tliis was a favourable 
question on which to pitch the 
standard of national honour. Con¬ 
cession was here called for, from 
both parties, on the ground of hu¬ 
manity. In such a case, it was 
scarcely pouiblc to commit the na¬ 
tional dignity. There was magna¬ 
nimity in submission, which never 


could have been imputed to mean¬ 
ness, but to most generous 
spirit of humanity, that could not 
bear the idea of indicting unne¬ 
cessary Bufibring on such multitude s 
of brave men. In the negociations 
which took place on this subjtTj; 
(rreat Britain, even accordiiyf to 
Buonaparte’s own account, lia*Vclear- 
ly the advantage; only that* wc do 
not see any ground fc^-'^ rejecting 
his proposition, to make a general 
clearance on both sides. All tbt* 
other important ]>oiiits were, how¬ 
ever, humanely conceded by our Go¬ 
vernment ; and tlic negociation was 
broken off on the most absurd jea¬ 
lousies. Buona[)arte, far from blmn 
ing himself in tins transaction, strnis 
to take credit for his penetration in 
seeing through tlic duplicity of tlie 
British Government. Wo are con¬ 
vinced that no duplicity was intend¬ 
ed,—that a fair exchange was all that 
we were intent ui)on. If, besides, 
wc hafl resorted to the trick wliieh 
the French ruler suspected, wlio 
would have been the losers in the 
transuction ? We might, by a most 
unworthy piece of cliicancry, Ijave 
retained some French prisoners in 
OUT possession ; but wc would have 
deeply wounded our character in tlie 
face of all £uro])e, and would have, 
in proportion, lost our influence. 'J'he 
settlement of this important, and, we 
may say, sacred business—for a busi¬ 
ness may be well called sacred, of 
which the object is to give liberty to 
the captive—was evidently obstniet- 
cd by the most absurd and ground¬ 
less jealousies; and wc arc convin¬ 
ced, that had cither party sent over 
a sentinel with 1000 prisoners, * and 
left the other party to make a suit¬ 
able return, the exchange would 
have been most speedily and satis¬ 
factorily accomplished. The great 
error of Napoleon consisted in his 
attempting to carry every tiling by 
the mere effect of his power—in his 
improving on tlie illegal measures of 
his enemies—and in returning them 
on their hands with interest; mus ir- 
ritatingand kindling them to new and 
more outrageous acts of retaliation ; 
and thus, at every throw, increasing 
the stake of vengeaporj which could 
only he carried ^ party who 
cotud most peifectty extinguish every 
generous sympathy within his heart. 
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In this contestj it was not the palm 
oi' glory, but ot* malignity, which was 
to be won; and wheHiet such a prize 
was wordi contending for, we leave 
our readers to judge. 

We have a long account, also, from 
Napoleon, of the ill treatment of liis 
-li^^ch subjects in the htdks, into 
whnib they were confined, by the 
orde^W’ the British iTOvemment; at 
which rte is justly incensed, if the 
matter b^s lie rcjircsents it. But 
the remedy he proposes completely 
illustrates Ills character, and entirely 
corresponds wdth the view given of 
it in the ]>receding observations* lii 
}>lace of remonstrating to the Eng¬ 
lish Government, and of bringing 
under their attention, as an argu¬ 
ment for the good treatment of the 
Krencli prisoners, the manner in 
Avhicli the hhiglish prisoners were 
treated in France—or, in place of 
eonsideiiiig this new grievance as a 
weighty reason for conceding some 
of his {iretcnsions as to the ticfntnA, 
and thus facilitating an exchange of 
prisoners ; he regrets that he did 
not, by way of retaliation, assemble 
an equal number of English prison¬ 
ers, and deal out to them the same 
measure of hanlship and- injustice 
winch the French were sulFering in 
Britain. By such means, it is evi¬ 
dent that the breach might have 
been widened, but never healed; 
besides the useless misery that would 
have been brought upon so many in¬ 
nocent Retaliation of mis¬ 

chief ought to be the last resort, 
because it is generally inefficient, and 
gives a sanction to what Ave con¬ 
demn, and are anxious to abolish. 
If our enemy acts cruelly, is it the 
best way to check him, to imitate his 
example ? Tiiis is like Bhylock in 
the play, who boasts that the cruelty 
which the Christians teach him, he 
will practise; and that it shall go hard 
with him, but he shall better their 
instructions. In general, a temper¬ 
ate and steady disapprobation, and a 
solemn appeal to the enlightened 
tribunal of public opinion, against 
all unlawful acts, would have more 
effect in brinmng back the erring 
party vrithin the pale of humanity, 
than any retaliations, however deter¬ 
mined and cntel; and we would 
avoid, in this fhe risk of that 
fiamcof contention, which it is easy to 


kindle, but so difficult to 
Buonaparte alleges,^ 'aa^'Mit ItiiMim 
for the measure, which 
have been an act of violeneo; ttm* 
taining the English who weMf III 
France at the breaking out of the 

war, the sUdden ruptun df Ae 
peace of Amiens, on sudh false pre¬ 
tences, and with so much bad faith. 
This is no doubt true; Great Britain 
had not a shadow of reason for break¬ 
ing that treaty ; and the story of ar¬ 
maments fitting out in the ports of 
Holland, which was supi>osed to be 
an argument of the First Consul's 
hostile intentions, is Avell known to 
have been false ; a pure invention of 
eA'il-minded persons, greedily SAval- 
lowcd at that time by the British 
Ministers, avIio seem to have repent¬ 
ed of the p(mce they had made, but 
were at a loss for some preU'iice to 
renew the war. Wc do not wonder 
at the resentment of Buonaparte, then 
First Consul, on this areoiint. Hi' 

was, l>esides, grossly and foully in¬ 
sulted, with unceasing Nlunders, liy 
the English press, insomuch, that, 
with such a spirit of malignity in this 
country, ja^ace seemed iinpossihU*. 
All these circuinstanccR had natural¬ 
ly irritated the mind of Buona^Nii'te, 
and this, joined to the unjust seizure 
of several French merchant-Hhiim, 
even before a declaration of war, hatl 
induced him, as he himself cxjiressrfl 
it, to revenge one act of violence 
by another still greater." But the 
policy of the proceeding, and of all 
similar proceedings, may, we tiiink, 
he justly calletl in question, until, at 
least, every other means be unsuc¬ 
cessfully tried. 

The Emperor continued at inter¬ 
vals to discuss with Lan ('ascs and 
others the various evtmtR of his ex¬ 
traordinary career; and it is asto¬ 
nishing Avith what brilliant and vi¬ 
gorous illustrations his coiiversation 
is adorned. His ideas seem to pour 
upon him from all points; they are 
80 rapid and so various, that he can¬ 
not afford them many wonls; and 
they succeed each other so quick¬ 
ly, that we are kept perpetually 
alive with those continual sallies of 
thought. His views of the power 
and resources of Russia are thrown 
out with admirable point and liveli¬ 
ness. After describing the physical 
circumstances of Russia, he proceeds- 
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pby^al circumstances, con- 
^yijWj oy^iiapwror, may be added the 
au immense population, 
ifliili '^liarfy, dieted and passive, in- 
those numerous uncivilized hordes, 
iW% liom pbfivadon and wandering are the 
natdial ifate of existence* Who can a- 


vold ahuddering, said he, at the thought 
of such a vast mass, unassailable either 
on the flaidcs or in the rear, descending 


upon us with impunity ! if triumphant, 
overwhdming eveiy thing in its course; 
or if defeated, retiring amidst the cold 
und dcsolalk)!) that may be called its for* 
ces of rcKervc, nnd possessing every fa¬ 
cility of issuing forth again at a future 


opportunity. Is not this the licad of the 
Hydra, the Antneus of fatdc, which can 
only l)e subdued by seizing it bodily, und 
stiHing it in the embrace ? But where 
is the Hercules to be found? France alone 


could think of such an achievement, and 


character of Fox. Discussing, gene¬ 
rally, the expediency of commercial 
compatiiee, be condemned all mono¬ 
polies ; from this he diverged to vari¬ 
ous other points of political economy, 
and concluded with the following lu¬ 
minous illustrations of the existing 
state of the world: ^ 

“ It is,** said he, ‘‘ because nyfi will 
not acknowledge this great revoVvtioii in 
property, because they j>er^is^'in closing 
their eyes on these truths, tnat so many 
acts of folly arc now committed, and that 
nations arc ex])osed to so many disorders. 
The world has sustained a great shock, 
and it now seeks to return to a settled 
state. The whole cause of the universal 
agitation that at present prevails, may 
be explained in a few words: the Bhij)’s 
cargo has been shifted, her ballast lias 
been removed from the stem to the stern; 


it must be confessed wc made but an awk- 
w^ard attempt at it. 

The £m{>cror was of opinion, that, in 
the new political combination of Europe, 
the fate of that jjortion of the world de- 
]>cnded entirely on the capacity and dis¬ 
position of a single man. Should there 
arise,” said he, “ an Emperor of Uussia, 
valiant, impetuous, and intelligent; in a 
word, a Czar with a l)eard on his chin, 
(this he pronounced very emphatically,) 
Euroi)e is his own. lie may commence 
his o{)eriitlons on the German territory, 
at 100 leagues from the two capitals, Ber¬ 
lin and Vienna, whose sovereigns arc his 
only obstuclcs. He secures the alliance 
of the one by force, and wdth his aid sub* 
dues the (Ultcr, by a single stroke, lie 

then finds himself in the liemt of Ger- 

» 

many, amidst the princes of the second 
rank, most of whom arc either Ids r^Ia- 

t 

tions or dependants. In the meunwliilc, 
he may, should lie think it necessary, 
throw' u few firehradds across the Alps, 
on the soil of Italy, riiM? for explosion, and 
licmaylhen inarch triumphantly to Paris, 
to proclaim himself the new liberator. 1 
know, if 1 were in such a situation, 1 
w'ould undertake to reach Calais iii a given 
time, and by regular marching stations, 
there to become the master and arbiter 
of Europe.’* 

After this, he asked about the 
Knglish East India Company, of Las 
Cases, who, for his instruction, went 
through a regular narrative of its 
great transactions, concluding with 
Mr Fox and Mr Pitt's India Bills, 
l^he mention of these two celebrated 
names called him forth, and he pro¬ 
nounced an animated condemnation 
of Pitt's policy^ while he praised the 


hence are produced those violent oscilla¬ 
tions which may occasion a wreck in the 
first storm, if oI)stinate cMorts are made 
to w'ork the vessel according to the usual 
method, and without obtainitig a iww 
balance.” 

Among other subjects, he enters 
into the nature of the imperial sys¬ 
tem, and of the various channels 
through which the supreme power 
was spread out from him, tlie centre, 
to the extremities. “ The prefects," 
he said, “ were emperors on a small 
scaleand he goes on, in the fol¬ 
lowing terms, to illnstratc and ex¬ 
plain this his original idea : 

“It was necessary to create this power,” 
continued the Emperor, “ for the force of 
circumstances had placed me in the si¬ 
tuation of a dictator. It was requisite 
that all the filninents issuing from mo 
sliould be in harmony witli the first cause, 
or my system would have failed in its re¬ 
sult. The network w^hich I spread over 
the French tcrritniy, required a violent 
tension and prodigious power c»f clnsticity, 
in order to make the terrible blows that 
were constantly levelled at us, relK)und 
to distant points. Thus most of the 
springs of my machinery were merely in¬ 
stitutions connected wuth dictatorship, and 
measures for w^arlikc defence. When the 
moment should have arrived for slacken¬ 
ing the reins, nil my connecting filaments 
would have relaxed sympathetically, und 
wc should then have proceeded to our 
peace establishment and local institu¬ 
tions.*’ 

•The war of La Vendt^e afforded 
another interesting topic; and from 
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thcncc, ranging into tlie fields of li¬ 
terature, the character of the ancient 
and modern drama was contrasted. 
The Emperor expressed his regret 
that he had not ordered the (Edipus 
of Sophocles to be performed at St. 

\\ Cloud. “Talma,”heobserved,“had 
opposed the idea.'’ He then 
cxprl^cd his surprise that the Ro¬ 
mans ^)uld liavo had no tragedies, 
of whicff fact he gives the following 
singular aim striking solution : 

Tragedy, in dramatic representation, 
would iiavc been ill calculated to rouse 
the feelings uf (he Romans, since they 
jicrformcd real tragedy in their circu&ses. 

The combats of the gladiators,” said he, 

the sight ('f men consigned to the fury 
of wild beasts, were far more terrible 
than all our drainatic horrors put together, 
'fhese, in fact, were the only tragedies 
suited to the iron nerves of the Romans.” 

During his lutid intervals of 
health, theEnii>cror always continu¬ 
ed to converse in his usual uniinated 
strain. He touches, without reserve, 
ou all the most delicate points of 
his singular story. IIe'*entcrs into all 
tlic particulars of his first abdication, 
and grievously complains of the con¬ 
duct of his marshals, and other great 
military officers, who all advised the 
ubdieatioii; buingglutted with wealth 
and honour, wearied of war, and 
wanting only peace to enjoy their 
hard-earned rewards. The unsuc- 


racters of the most celebraleC^QMil 
rals, Alexander, Cawn*, 

Gustavua, Eugene, MavQMttOttjE 
Vendonie, Frederick the 
all severally passed in tevieWf Im 
their merits considered by ihia giMt 
military critic, who had aa 

Johnson observes of Drydeii} liis 
title to criticise by his power of ^r- 
formance. The discumon was tlien 
extended to militarv oparations in 
general, and the following are the 
opinions expressed by Napoleon: 

In the present mode of military opera¬ 
tions, he thought it advisable that greater 
consistency should \k given to the third 
rank uf infantry, or, that it should lie 
suppressed; and he explained his reasons 
fur this. 

He was of opinion, that infantry cliarg. 
ed by cavalry should tire from ttdistHrK*e, 
instead of tiring closely, according to the 
present practice. He proved the advan¬ 
tage uf this method. 

He observed, that infantry and cavalry 
left to themselves, without urtillery, could 
procure no decisive result; but that, with 
the aid of artillery, all things else being 
Cf|uul, cavalry might destroy infantry. 
He clearly explained these facts, and many 
others besides. 

He added, that artillery really decided 
the fate of armies and nations; that men 
now fought with lilows of cannon tmlls, 
as they fought with blows of lists; for in 
battle, as in a siege, the art consisted in 
making numerous dischargi's comerge on 
one and the same point; that ninidst the 


(‘cKsful wars which Napoleon had ul- conllict, he who had sutfk-ieiit address to 
tiniately waged—the services which direefa mass of artillery suddenly and 
he had required from the people, unexpectedly on any particular jioini of 
botlj of men and money—and the mi- ' enemy’s force, was sure of the victory- 
series which the country suffered by ^^***.* giand seijtt, 

the presence of hostile armics-were 


quite sufficient to indispose men to The mind of Napoleon was ever 
nis measures, lly sejiarating the active, and ever bent on some scheme 
country from him, they saw that of improvement. An army, he ob- 
they could procure peace ; and the served, could not move about with 
question being, tlicrefore, whether lightness and rapidity, encumbered 
they should held by him and con- as it was with all the modern ap- 
tinue the war, or purchase peace by paratus for the supply of its wants; 
sacrificing him, they decided in fa- and he had a plan in contemplation, 
vour of the latter alternative; and for enabling the soldiers to bake their 
the evils his rasli and warlike coun- own Hour, to carry every thing along 
sels had brought on the country, gave with them, and not to be so depen- 
them but too plausible grounds for dent as they were on the services of 
their conduct. others. His ideas were too military. 

The subject of ancient and modem He also pressed on the Senate the 
warfare was discussed at length by necessity of extending the conscrip- 
the Emperor, and many new and tion to all classes indiscriminately; 
, striking ideas were thrown out on and, finally, though he was accuscil 
this^oinprchcnsive topic. The cha- of being too fond of war between tia- 
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not extend bis partiali- 
the ivar of civil so- 
jPRwj^e nw very intent on abo- 
a|WnKVvr»sttitfl> ivbich he railed an 
ahwlafe oine^, a social leprosy; 
and w plan which he suggested for 
this pntpose was, with some inoditi- 
cations, to pay nothing except to the 
sucoesaful counsel. 'J'his we consi* 
der to be quite chimerical. The best 
way of preventing litigation ia to 
give speray and just decisions, so 
that be who unjustly stirs a quarrel 
may feel the scailli of it. His notions 
on the duties of the ministers of re¬ 
ligion were pure and enlightened; 
and we cannot forbear extracting the 
following excellent remarks: 

1 rccollcrt (tjays Las Cases) having 
heard the Emperor, in the ('ouncil of 
State, declaim against the perquisites of 
ministers of the Gosi>cl, and jxiint out the 
imlecorum of their liurtering, as he said, 
fur Rttcred, and, frequently, indispensable 
objects. He therefore proposed putting 
nn end to this practice. “ By rendering 
the acts of religion gratuitous,** he ub- 
MTved, “ we bholl elevate their dignity, 
iK'nclicencc, and charity, and confer a 
great beneiit on the poor. Kuthinguuuld 
be easier than substitute legal iin]iosts 
for these ]>en]uiailes. livery one is born, 
many marry, and all die ; and yet births, 
marriages, and deaths, arc three great 
subjects of religious jobbing, u Iiich, in 
my opinion, are |xirticularly objection- 
able, and which I would wish to aboli^ll. 
Since these arc matters wliich eoncern 
all equally, uhy not place them under a 
specif impost, or include theia among 
the subjects of general taxation ?*' 

On another important subject. Las 
Cases gives us, at great length, the 
sentiments of Napoleon. We mean 
the condemnation and death of the 
Duke d'Enghien; and it is evident 
that he heartily repentetl, as well he 
might, of thatliarsh act. Many apo¬ 
logies may, no doubt, be made for 
him, in the critical circumstances in 
which he was placed; and we are 
well aware, also, that many of those 
who raised so great an outcry on this 
occasion, would have had no objec¬ 
tion that he himself should have been 
taken off in any manner the most ex¬ 
peditious. At the very time, indeed, 
plote were every where contrived 
against his life, by the agents of the 
Bourbon family ; artd, according to 
the morality of moat politicians, the 


execution of the Duke d'Enghien 
might have passed current as a bold 
and necessary act of self-defence. 
The following is the account given 
by Buonaparte of the progress of this 
unfortunate affair; 

I was one day dlonc,” said he ^ 
recollect it well ; 1 was taking tyfeoU 
fee, half seated on the table at 'which 1 
had just dined, when suddctvt*infortna- 
tion is brought to me, tliUt/U new con¬ 
spiracy has been discovered. 1 am warm¬ 
ly urged to put an end to these enormi¬ 
ties ; they represent to me that it is tiiiio 
at last to give a lesson to those who have 
lieen day after day conspiring against luy 
life; that this end can only be attained 
by shedding tbe blood of one of them ; 
and that the lJukc d*Erigbien, who might 
now be convicted of forming part of this 
new conspiracy, and taken in the veiy 
act, should be that one. It was added, 
that he had l>een seen at Strasburg; that 
il was even believed that lie hud been in 
Paris; and that the jdan w'as, that he 
should enter France by the cast, at the 
moment of the explosion, whilst the Duke 
of Berry was disembarking in the west. 
I should tell ypu,*’ observed the Enq>e- 
ror, “ that I did not even know precisely 
whti the Duke d'Enghien was (the Revo¬ 
lution having taken place when I was yet 
a very young-man,) and I having never 
l)ecn at court; and that I was tjuile in 
tbe dark as to where he uas at that mo¬ 
ment. Having been informed on those 
points, 1 exclaimed, that if such were 
the case, the Duke ought to Ik: arrested, 
and that orders should be given to that 
eft'cct. Every thing had been foreseeii 
and prepared; the different orders were 
already drawn up, nothing remained to 
be done but to sign them, and the fate of 
the young Prince w-as thus decided.” 

It is an admirable remark of Mr 
Fox, that statesmen are seldom aware 
how much true wisdom there is in 
humanity, and never was tliis max¬ 
im more forcibly illustrated than in 
the present case. No act whicli 
Napoleon ever sanctioned occasioned 
more prejudice to his cause than the 
execution of this unfortunate young 
prince, which immediately consecra¬ 
ted him a martyr, and excited a deep 
srasatiem of grief and horror among 
Ills friends, whose outcry for his loss 
found an echo of sympathy in every 
breast. Jt was precisely one of 
these acts whicli was calculated to 
recoilon the heads of its authors: A 
young prince, si^cely twenty-five 
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years of 8ge» residing on a neutral 
tei’ritoryj. violently set upon by a 
lawless irruption of soldiers, drag¬ 
ged from his asylum, hurried to Pa¬ 
ris, and, after a brief trial and con- 
. <leinnadon by his enemies, taken out 
' zM shot by torch-light- Speaking of 
it iif'fhe mildest terms, it was a cruel 
and uU'iitdenting act, and it was im¬ 
politic it: ^ the highest degree. Wc 
do not belLcve that it had much ef¬ 
fect in checking the plots against 
the First Consul's life ; wliile it was 
taken as nn index to his character, 
by his enemies, who set it forth in 
all its worst colours, and raised, 
throughout Europe, a prejudice a- 
gainst him, whicli iseven now scarcely 
abated. 'Diis act gave a colour to all 
the slanders which were circulated 
about him, and though many of those 
who were thus vehement in their re¬ 
probation of him, defended similar 
acts of vengeance by their own party, 
few stopt to unveil their hypocrisy, 
but all joined in one unanimous out¬ 
cry against lluoiiaparte, who, from 
henc^orth, became the standing mark 
of slander, no one attempting to de¬ 
fend him, while new calumnies were 
every day poured fortlt against him, 
ifad he generously spared this un- 
happy, and, wc believe, to a certain 
extent, criminal young man, after he 
was in his power, how different would 
have he('n the feeling! such an act of 
generosity could not liavc been denied. 
Here slander must have been silent— 
those who were not the bigotted ene¬ 
mies of Napoleon had here a power¬ 
ful fact in his favour. Here was 
something tangible to appeal to—a 
weapon of argument to tight with. 
A few such facts would have out- 
weigln d tlie load of calumny which 
])rcssed so heavily in the o])positc 
scale—its mists could not have ga¬ 
thered so thick about him, nor have 
remained so long to obscure his true 
character. From what Las Cases 
mentions of his convorsation, it is 
manifest, though he was too proud 
openly to avow it, that he repented at 
heart of this harsh measure. He 
had felt its evil effects, and he had 
been cut by the reproaches which it 
occasioned: Undoubtedly, (he ob¬ 

served,) if I had been infonned in 
time of certain circumstances re- 
• specting the opinions of th6 prince, 
aii^is disposition; ami if, above all, 


I had seen the letter 

to me, and which, God 

what reason, was not 

after his death, I shodd epnjlw 

have forgiven him.” Las C^M^on 

another occasion, gives tlie aaine ee« 

count of his feelings: 

In the unreserved moments of famlltar 
intercourse, he shewed himself ntit indif¬ 
ferent to the fate of the unfortunutu 
Prince; hut, if his conversation had re¬ 
ference to j'ublic concerns, it was altoge¬ 
ther quite a different thing. One day, 
having spoken to me of tho youth, and 
the untimely end of this iU-fh'ted Prince, 
he concluded l)y saying, And T have 
since learnt, my dear Las Cases, that he 
was favourable to me. 1 have Iwen as¬ 
sured, that he used to speak of me with 
some degree of admirutiun; such is re¬ 
tributive justice in this world V* These 
lust words were pronounced with such an 
expression, every feature of his face wiis 
.*>0 much in harmony with that eipres- 
sion, that I have no doubt, that if the in¬ 
dividual whom Ka))ulean pitied had lioeu 
at that moment in his |xnver, he wmilil 
have been eagerly forgiven, wlmlevei liis 
acts or intentions might have l\ecn. 

The work contains many other 
amusing anecdotes and interesting 
statements. But we have no room 
fur further extracts. I'he author's 
narrative is cut short by his arrest, 
under the directions of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, for having attempted u secret 
correspondence, contrary to tlie regu¬ 
lations under which tho state-priso¬ 
ner was detained. A black, who had 
formerly been with Las Cases, and 
who had been taken from him by 
Sir Hudson Lowe, suddenly made 
his appearance at his habitation, hav¬ 
ing escaped all the guards by wbicli 
it was surrounded, and as be was to 
set off for London in a few days, he 
offered the Count his services to carry 
any letter for him. Las Cases resolvcil 
to avail himself of this opjwrtunily to 
make their sufferings known in Eu¬ 
rope, and he caused his son to trace, 
on a piece of satin, a copy of his for¬ 
mer letter to Prince Lucien. The let¬ 
ter was sewed into tlie servant's 
clotlies, and twenty-four hours after, 
Las Cases was arrested and sent off 
to the Cape of Good Hope, where, 
strange to tell, be was still detained 
a prisoner, by the persons in autho¬ 
rity in that colony. He was after¬ 
wards sent to England, where the 
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tmrsued him. He health beginning to be seriously af- 
Mlf iBCijbrea to land, but was fected by this confinement—the fact 

where the most in- is stated to his jailor, and duly noti- 
KiM|^ netsecations still awaited fied to the British Government. No 
Imn I and it was not till he ad- relaxation is observed in tlie rigours 
dreaisd a letter to the Austrian mi- of his captivity. He grows worse— ^ 
niater, that, by his powerful infiu- serious and alarming complainta^^ 
ence, ha was sheltered from further tack him. His situation is/£^le 
vexations. known from time to time, jp those 

(M the treatment which Napoleon who have the power of gra'7ting the 
RU^red at St. Helena, from that indulgciu^cs required hf sickness, 
prince of jailors. Sir Hudson Lowe, He is badly lodged—-in want of com- 
we fully express^ our opinion in a fortable food—in want of medicines, 
former Number. He held, as Buo- His malady daily gains ground. His 
naparte expressed it, a bad office, and death is announced to be a^iproach- 
executed it badly. Under the plea ing, and his removal to another cli- 
of secure detention, he seems to have mate is requested, for the sake of 
accumulated on'the devoted head of humanity. His conqdaints are un- 
his prisoner every sort of useless heeded—his latter end approaches, 
cruelty and insult. If this plea be and he sinks at last into the grave— 
admitted as an excuse for severities unpitied and unrelieved. On the 
'which threaten life and health, we other hand, it is stated by those who 
ought to put our prisoner to death at had the charge of detaining him, and 
once. Tne grave is the securest pri- the statement is signed by the physi- 
Bon, and there we ought to lodge cian ap]>ointed by Government to 
him,withoutmakinghimpassthrough attend him, that he died of a heredi- 
the useless ordeal of a tedious im- tary cancer in his stomacli, and that 
prisonment. We find that Buona- his death wculd have been equally 
parte was continually harrassed by certain, though he had gone to the 
vexatious restraints and threatened United States, and enjoyed his free<i 
insults, until he was confined to his dom, with tlie privilege of free air 
room as surely as if the physical iin- and exercise. Between those op])o- 
pediments of bolts and bars had been site statements, we leave our readers 
raised up against him : we find his to make their election. 


A llErLY DY MU. C. MACLAREN, TO THE OBSERVATIONS ON ITIS WORK (»N 
THE TOrOlJKArHY fir THE PLAIN OF TROY, IN THE LAST NeMlIKK OF 
THE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

An outline of my Theory of the mental point, except in so far as he 
Plain of Troy was published in the has endeavoured to establish others 
Edinburgh Magazinefor March 1820, almost diametrically opposite, and 
and by turning back to that Num- the merits of which, i humbly think, 
her, the reader will find a map, may be very soon disposed of. 'J’he 
which, though not very accurate, dictum of an intelligent man, 1 own, 
will render the following remarks in- is worth something ; but its value 
telligible; depends on his exemption from pre- 

I have but a short account to set- possessions, and his competence t(» 
tic with my reviewer, who has fol- decide upon the subject. I feel no 
lowed a practice not very flattering great inclination to defer to the rc- 
to an author, but too common to be viewer’s authority, either on the one 
made a matter of serious complaint, ground or the other. 

Instead ofexaminingmybook, Jiehas To put the reader in possession of 
merely made it a peg to hang a system the grounds of the controversy, 1 
of his own upon; and as his system may mention, that the leading object 
is very different from mine, and we of my book is to prove that the Men- 
cannot, of course, both be in the dere and Dombrik of the present day, 
right, he roundly asserts that lam •are the Scamander and Bimois of 
wrong. He has, in fact, left ray con- Strabo and Homer; that the Greek 
elusions unassailed, in every funda- camp was on the site of the village' of 
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Koum Kale^ and that the Troy of 
lloincr occupied the same site with 
New Ilium. I cannot say the re¬ 
viewer has controverted these con¬ 
clusions; but he has denied their ac¬ 
curacy, and advaiicoil otliers, which 
! <ihall presently explain. To save 
timef'and sj)ace, I sliail leave several 
minor npics untouched, and, amoii^ 
others, \\e question of the import¬ 
ance or unimportance of the dis¬ 
cussion, taking it for granted, that 
when so many hooks and articles are 
written upon one subject, some per¬ 
sons think it worth their while to 
read them. 

1 make no pretensions to more 
than a superficial knowledge of 
tircck, and readily concede to my 
reviewer, that I have mistaken the 
seiisi! of the expression ex/ m e»toj 
t'.AAvjcTTouTix ^oCAoLTr/iy applied by 
Strabo, to C’olome, which certainly 
<loes not mean “ without the Hel¬ 
lespont,” as I hastily supposed. 1 
am not, however, prepared to sub¬ 
scribe to the translation of the re¬ 
viewer, who iimlerstands the sense to 
be, that (.'olona; was a mariiime city, 
or was on the sea, at the Helles¬ 
pont,” (in opposition to another (Jo- 
ionie Strabo could scarcely 

think it necessary to tell us that a 
City .it (lie “ IJellespontiiie Sea” was 
a “ maritime city. Perhaps the 
Si use is better expressed by the 
I’'rtndi translator, at the Hcllcs- 
j»ont, wUhovt the straits,” meaning 
the straits of Abydos. The passage 
is cited as bearing upon the question, 
whether Strabo included a part of the 
^]gcan sea, under the name of the 
ILellesiioiit, as Messrs Bryant and 
llobhouse contend, and certainly 
goes to support the affirmative. To 
make out this point, however, the re¬ 
viewer relies more upon anotlier pass¬ 
age, the sense of which he garbles 
to answer his purpose, hut which, li¬ 
terally translate d, is as follows: ‘^Thc 
western sea” (that, is, the sea on the 
woBtern side of the Troad) is the 
Hellespont hi v)hich is the iEgean.” 
(jS7r«/>o, /. 13.’, p. 583.) The Latin 
translators, very reasonably suspect¬ 
ing an error in the text, when they 
find the Hellespont represented as 

comprehending the ^]gcan sea,” 
gave another turn to the exuression ; 
but our reviewer awallow^s .tne absur¬ 
dity, in his zeal for an aigument. As 
/ VOL. xni. 


the discussion of this pdni 
me to encroach too far upoH^^lplK 
lurans, 1 shall confine 
few observations. Firsts m 
tus, Pliny, Mela, Ptolemy, aim a 
crowd of other writers before andaf- 
ter Strabo, plainly restricted the name 
of Hellespont to tlie narrow canal, 
their distinct testimony ought not to 
be set aside on the vague, doubtful, 
or contradictory statements of a sin¬ 
gle writer. Now, Strabo’s statements 
respecting the iEgean Sea and the 
Hellespont, have neither accuracy, 
clearness, nor consistency. P'or in¬ 
stance, lie makes Suniuin extend as 
far south as Tonarus, though it is 
one degree further north, (/. 9., p, 
92.): he describes the Myrtoan sea 
as lying between Crete, Argolis, au<l 
Attica, yet gives it a breadth which 
makes it extend to Asia JMinor, and 
include the Icarlan, (p. 121.); he 
speaks of the iEgeaii as a distinct seu 
from the Myrtoan, yet asNigus di¬ 
mensions to the former, which 
ly comprehend the latter, (p. 125). 
The passage formerly cited iimkcs 
the Hellespont include llm whiile 
il<lgean; but who ever heard of luiii- 
nos, Chios, Samos, Aiidn>s, uh isles 
in the Hellespont! 'I'he ubsurdiiy 
was too glaring to pass. Admit, 
liowever, tliat Strabo meant cmly li> 
include a part of the ^Kgean, that 
part must evidently have eonsisb'd of 
the sea wliicli siirrouiids Lt inmis and 
Trabros. Now, it will be found {f. I., 
p. 28.) that this geogi ajiher consi¬ 
ders the Thracian Sea and flulf of 
Melas, including tlie waters which 
flow round Lemnos and linhros, not 
as jmrt of the Hellespont, but of the 
ji^.^can. Where, then, la the Hclles- 
pontine Sea, beyond the canal, to lie 
found? Homer, too, though he does 
not use the name of the Aegean, be¬ 
cause, like the name of (Ircecci it 
(lid not exist in his age, had a nanu^ 
for the sea round Lemnos and lin- 
bros, distinct from that of the Hel¬ 
lespont, for be calls it the Thrnciaji 
Seuj (//. xxiii., 230. J Tlie Freiicli 
translators have probably hit upon 
the true source of the Confusion in 
Strabo’s statements. He was not 
guilty of the error of making the 
Hellespont comprehend the .^gcan ; 
but he did what was equally wrong, 
though less absurd ; he extended, as 
they observe, the name of the latter 
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mony of the poet in preference to 
that of the gec^apher* 1 take each^ 
at an authority for the topography, as 
it stood in his own age^ and an only 
guilty of preferring Homer’s fact's 
to Strabo's speculations- If in this 
I have erred} Strabo himself has 
me the example* So far fronu^re- 
tending to nx the localiti^ upon 
grounds independent of Honor’s tes¬ 
timony} his main object^ throughout 
a great part of the 13th Book} is to 
ascertain to what objects and places 
the poet's descriptions or allusions 
apply- He follows his text minute¬ 
ly} discusses the import of his ex- 
l^essions, and admits or rejects the 
opinions of recent writerS} according 
as they agree or disagree with the 
poet’s details- Why} then, should 
not we use the same freedom with 
Strabo’s statements which Strabo 
used with those of Hellanicus and De¬ 
metrius, who lived before him, and 
had, what he wanted, a local know¬ 
ledge of the district ? If Strabo fol¬ 
lows Demetrius generally} as to the 
Troad, it is not l^cause he considers 
him a better Wthority than Homer} 
but for a reason directly contrary— 
because he finds his conclusions more 
consistent than those of any other 
writer, with the poet’s statements, 
to which, as an infallible standard, 
he always refers. In fact, die ques¬ 
tion, whether we should follow Ho¬ 
mer or Strabo, when analyzed, u- 
mounts to this—wlictlicr we should 
take Homer’s words as they stand 
befor&us in his text, or take Strabo’s 
conjectures, as to what the poet 
meant to say. It is amusing enough, 
after this avowal of an extreme de¬ 
ference to Strabo's authority^ that 
the reviewer’s theory is more directly 
at variance with the Greek geogra¬ 
pher’s opinions than any other hi¬ 
therto published. 

The reviewer’s theory, which lie 
assurcB us is the result of long and 
painful meditation, is this; theDom- 
Drik (or Tbymbrik) is the Scamun- 
dcr—the Kimair, or Kalefat Osmak, 
whep flowing in its summer channel, 
is the Simois—the site of 'J'roy was 
at Cbihlak—and the Greek camp 
and harbour, aon^where between 
the mouth of the Menderc and £n 
Tepe- The Mendere the only large 
river—I may say, the only river in 
the diBtricb«-i8 left out of his sya^m 


Up usual boundaries, 
Cpinpi:ehend,not only the 
it, the Propontis, and 
« Buxine. (French 
347, note,) 1 shall 
0ply by way of expla- 

uation><tbftt the cause of Strabo’s er- 
yor, wb^p speabs of a town oppo- 
|dte Ten^op, (Cmons,) as being at 
die .Heltespont, was probably this:— 
THie bnew that Herodotus assigns a 
len^h of 400 stadia to this canal, 
wbiA is very correct. But Strabo 
having erroneouriy made the Helles- 
mnt begin at Abydos, instead of Cal- 
lipolis, and thus cut off one half from 
its northern extremity, to make up 
the length named by the historian, 
he was necessarily obliged to add as 
much on the south, and having, pro¬ 
bably, no map before him, he was 
tlius led to consider every place on 
the coast of Troas, if within 400 sta¬ 
dia of Abydos, as situated upon tbe 
Hellespont. 

Let It be kept in mind, that, though 
I were to grant all the reviewer here 
contends for, it would not shake one 
single position of my system. For 
the argumeut merely affects the ques¬ 
tion, whether the plain of the Men¬ 
dere is the Trojan plain of Homer ? 
and this I conceived to be established 
beyond dispute, by evidence resting 
on separate grounds- CSee my Disf- 
^erUiiionj p. 36.J It is admitted by 
Strabo, whose evidence is here 
brought forward to invalidate his own 
conclusions. Nay, what is still more 
exp-aordinary, it is admitted, without 
question, by tbe reviewer himself, 
i^lio, after labouripg the point so 
piuch, rejects the sole conclusion 
to which the argument was meant to 
lead, by those who first employed it. 

1 find 1 have the misfortune to 
differ from my reviewer at the very 
tlweshold of the discussion. He cen¬ 
sures me for taking Homer for my 
^dc, rather than Strabo. I grant, 
that, generally speaking, a poet is a 
Wivse authority for facts than a geo¬ 
grapher, though Homer is perhaps 
entitled to rank in horii ebargeters. 
But ip this ca^ wo roust not foi;get> 
that Strabo liv^d 0,QQ yeprs gmr 
Homer; and what was matter of 
personal knowledge to the opp, was 
fi^ly of conjectm^ ^d iuxoa- 

to the other. It ^ pot ppr- 
rect to that I ibllov the testi- 
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entirely^ and is presumed to be not 
once named by Homer, though he ce¬ 
lebrates the beauty, depth, oreadth, 
rapidity, and grandeur, of the brooks 
Kimair and Hombrik! With every 
wish to speak of my reviewer can* 
didly, I must assure him, that I can 
'-''arcely muster patience to bestow 
a moment's consideration on a sys¬ 
tem, which presents the appearance 
of a paiadoik on a first view, and 
which is a chaos of incongruities 
when examined. 

If the reviewer was determined to 
find the Scamander in the Dombrik, 
he should, at least, have gone to 
some other authority than Strabo, 
whose testimony is too explicit to 
leave a doubt upon the subject. Even 
Barbie de Bocage and Mr Morritt, 
though they hold the Kirlgoss to be 
the Scamander of Homer, admit, re* 
luctantly, that the Mendere is the 
Scamander of Strabo. How, indeed, 
can any man, who has the most mo¬ 
derate knowledge of the localities, 
think otherwise? The Greek geo¬ 
grapher tells us distinctly, that the 
Soamander rose in the ^ame hill, or 
summit, of Mount Ida, (Cotylus) 
with the Granicus and the Esepus, 
and within twenty stadia (two miles) 
of the sources of these two rivers. 
(L. 13, p. 602.) I am not aware that 
any modem traveller has followed 
the channel of the Esepus, nor is it 
of any consequence; the courses of 
the Granicus and the Mendere, 
which have been traced, fully coft* 
firm Strabo's statement, and shew, 
beyond a doubt, that the latter ri* 
ver is the Scamander of that writer. 
With this text staring the reviewer 
in the face, how cotud hejpossiWy 
print ^nd publish that the Dombrik 
was the Scamander of Strabo ? A- 
gainst a statemetit so plain and de* 
cisive, a hundred minor arguments 
would not avail. He hints, indeed, 
that when the localities are more 
completely explored, the Dombrik 
may be found to have the cfaaracteiv 
istics of Strabo's Scamander. 1 am 
sorry to deprive him of this conso¬ 
lation ; for I must mil him, that the 
cbatinds of the Dombrik and Men¬ 
dere are known to their sources, and 
that no future ^seoveries, and no iir- 
genuity of explanation, can bring Ae 
sprhiga, of what he calls the Sca- 
manmr, within twenty-fou^ miles of 


the point where jluX 

Before the reviewer cni uNw'elH 
heads of the Esepuit and 
within twenty sttdht of tl Bl M WIi S 
brik, he must work a tnlriuslei’l 
moving mountains. If he bad' mSc 
seen Kauffer's map, pdblMhtjll bf 
Clarke and Crippa in 1603, (the 
foundation of all the Other maps tk 
the Tr6ad, from thkt Of Chefralltir, 
downwards,) he Would have avoided 
this error, with all tira absurdities 
in which it has involveu hitn: if he 
has not seen it, let mO remind him, 
that though a knowledge of Greek is 
very convenient for' one WhO ej[»ecu* 
latcs on such subjects, it is but an 
indiderent substitute finr a knowledge 
of facts. 

1 have a few words more to say 
on this branch of the subject, though 
any thing farther, in the shape Of 
ar^ment, might be dispensed with, 
'fne objection to the identity of the 
Mendere, with Strabo's Scamander, 
grounded on the course of the two 
rivers, with reference to Sigeum and 
lihfcteum, vanishes when 
is translated approach to,” instead 
of *' flow towardsand the review¬ 
er, who is a Grecian scholar, knows 
that this is no forced interpretation. 
Some others of his statements i 
scarcely know how to deal with. 
When he indulges, for instance, in 
such hardy assertions, as that the 
plain of the Dombrik Is broader 
than that of the Mendere, and that 
the epithet of the great vortiginous 
river^ is equally applicable to the 
first of these rivers as to the last, I 
certahily find reason to admire hii 
boldness, if not his ingenuity. It 
requifes some courage to convelt 
those very circumstances, which 
make against a liypothesis, into ar¬ 
guments for its truth ; but, provid¬ 
ing Ae reader is in a convenient 
state of ignorance, it is generallv a 
shorter process to make fact bend to 
theory, titan to adjust theory to fact. 
Allow me the same latitude cf as¬ 
sumption which the reviews hOs 
practised, and I do not despair of 
proving that theGahlen of Eden woe 
in La^and, and that the Tower of 
Babel stood on tbegreat plain of tho 
Mtsrissippi! 

It would be a wSste of time to 
examine his reasonings respec^M the 
S6mois. He professes to folWBtfa- 
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^; ind when Strabo’s Scamander 
il Uown/ bis Sitnois can scarcely be 
inhjttil^. In fact, the proofs of its 
with the Dombrik amount 
to howling short of demonstration. 

Vbt reviewer objects that the site 
I have chosen for the Greek camp 
must be ove^owed by the winter 
floods- This is very hard. Jt is in- 
contcstible that the fleet must have 
been drawn up somewhere on the 
level surface between the Capes. In 
this surface,' there is but one small 
area of dry beach; on that area I 
have placed the Greek camp ; and 
yet the reviewer is not satisfied. Hut 
since he rejects the only dry ground 
ever discovered there by any tra¬ 
veller, on what miraculous spot does 
he suppose the Greeks were {losted ? 
Certainly it would puzzle Strabo, and 
Demetrius too, to conjecture. He 
places the camp on the low ground, 
eastward of the mouth of the Mcn- 
dcre, ivliich Mr Hobhouse calls a 
sandy marsh,” and a “ line of reedy 
swamps,” (p. 710-711); which is 
described by Major Reiincll, in his 
map, as marshy land by (’hois- 
eul Gouffier, as “ marais sabloneux 
and by Mr L. Foster, as “ marshes 
overflowed by the Hellespont.” On 
this spot, wdiich was a marsh in the 
time of Demetrius, 2000 years ago, 
as it is at this day, he places the 
Greek army, and, wliat is still more 
surprising, lie finds, that, in such a 
situation, they would have no 
marshes near them to spread pesti¬ 
lence through their ranks,” and they 
would possess a fine bench for the 
reception of their ships.” Really, 
with a speculator like this, who con¬ 
verts dry land into quagmires, and 
quagmires into dry land, there is 
nothing impossible. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, he would have us to under¬ 
stand, that what is marsh now, may 
have been firm CTound formerly. 
But I have already observed, that 
there were marshes at the shore in 
tlie time of Demetrius, and it will 
puzzle the critic to find any other 
situation for them than the space 
between the present mouth of the 
Mendere and the brook of Gheulu 
Sou. Even admitting what is real¬ 
ly inadmissible, that a bay occu¬ 
pied the place of the marsh in the 
time of ine Trojan war, from what 
we know of tlie secretion of soil 


upon the coast, since Strabo’s dayN 
we are morally certain that the firm 
ground, in Homer’s time, could not 
extend above two or three hundred 
yards beyond the banks of the Doin- 
brik. On this narrow stripe oi 
ground, resembling, in breadth, those 
dykes with which the Dutch conRiie ^ 
their rivers and canals, it would cer¬ 
tainly require more than all Nc&tcrV 
skill, in castrametation,' to encamp 
two armies, of 50,000 men each, with 
an interval of half a mile, or a mib . 
between ! (11. viii. 490.) How the 
reviewer means to escajie from tliest 
difficultiess, he docs not say. Jh 
wisely avoids particulars, and leave? 
the problem to the reader’s iiigciiuity 

After the rt\icw<T liad found :r 
dry beach among mud and reeds, and 
a healrhy camp in a (piaginire, per¬ 
haps 1 had no right to be surprised 
when 1 found him boldly assertiiig, 
that then* is “ no liill w'hatcver” at 
the promoTitory of llhieteuin. AFIial 
tempted him to make a fitatcment so 
directly in the face,—not of a part, 
but of all the evidence we have on 
tlic subject, Jt is impossible to con¬ 
jecture. Tlie most charitable con¬ 
clusion would be, that he had never 
seen a singh* map of the ground, and 
was speculating in ntler ignorance oi‘ 
the localities. 1 sh.'ill not meet him 
in his ovm way, by asking him to 
admit the existence of a hill at 
Tepe on my autliority. 1 refer him 
to the maps of Kaufler, (iell, lUn- 
nell, Clievalier, ilobliouse, Glivnr, 
Choiseul Gouffier, and l’'ostcr ; and 
if he finds the hill wanting in aii> 
one of tliese, 1 shall not only yield 
up this point, but every other lie 
contends for. In those days of flour¬ 
ishing criticism, it is mortifying to a 
writer to think with wbut u'small 
handful of ideas a reviewer shall sit 
in judgment on his works, and dt- 
cide with confidence against him. 

I have little to say here with re¬ 
gard to the reviewer’s site of Troy. 
His theory is, in substance, that of 
Dr Clarke, whose conclusions as to 
the position of the town I have con¬ 
sidered in my book- I shall only ob¬ 
serve, that the reviewer accuses me 
of placing Troy and the Greek camp 
too near each other; and yet it turns 
out strangely enough, that the inter¬ 
val between his own city and carn]> 
•is not greater; and that the objoc- 
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tions lie urgeii against me arc equally 
valid against himself. Of tliis he 
would have been convinced, had he 
consulted any other map than Dr 
(Jlarke’s trifling vignette, where only 
a few objects are set down to illus¬ 
trate his peculiar views, and where 
tlie true distances are sometimes 
(loublc<l or trebled, lie says further, 
that some of my arguments, as to the 
time an<l distance, are founded on a 
misapprehension of the poet's words; 
and that, in other cases, 1 have in- 
lorpreted his expressions too literal¬ 
ly. Perhaps 1 have erred both ways. 

I liave certainly given an opinion on 
some i>oiiits that are open to discus¬ 
sion. Hut 1 will not admit the ex¬ 
istence of such mistakes, upon the 
mere assertion of my dogmatical and 
very fallible critic. As he took the 
trouble to ])uint out a wrong transla¬ 
tion 1 had fallen into, wliich neither 
striiigtheued his own theory, nor 
weakened mine, 1 may be ])cniiittcd 
to doubt whether he would have 
spared other errors, the exposure of 
which would, in liis own o])inion, 
have given him some real advantage. 
To the charge of constrtiing the poet's 
expressions literally, 1 plead guilty. 
1 nave generally assumed, that he 
adapted tlic recital of the deeds of his 
lierues and soldiers, to the ordinary 
laws of liumaii action. 1 reason on 
this ground in the first place; but 
when the conclusions arc drawn, 1 
would always allow a certain latitude 
ill their application. This principle 
may be acted on too rigorously ; but 
if it is abaudoned, what other shall 
we follow } 

1 have only a few words mote to 
add, respecting a passage in Pliny. 
This writer having named the Sca- 
mau'der thrice, has been absurdly 
supposed to indicate tb(‘ existence of 
three distinct rivers in the Trojan 
plain of that name, though all other 
writers mention no more than one. 
Not having room to enter fully into 
this subject, I shall only observe. 


that, from a compariBon of otreu^ 
stances, 1 think it could bo 
that the Nee of Pliny, is the Jlhieaof 
Strabo, (Ine in our preoent anpn,) 
and of course the ** ScamanclelF Siq<* 
nis navigabilis,’* is no other theiithe 
Mcndere; that the mention of Si- 
geum, and the port of Greeks, na¬ 
turally led Pliny to name the river 
again ; and that his Palic Scaniauder, 
wliich formed a marsh, was thi^ 
rv^'Aou the blind mouth" of 

Strabo, a deserted channel of the 
river, which the latter also tells its 
was among marshes. Pliny's state¬ 
ment is only another proof that the 
Scamandcr had changed its be<l near 
the sea. Strabo's testimony renders 
it clear that the Donibrik was the 
Siinois, which Pliny unites with 
Xanthus, and which could nut, there* 
fore, be at once Siinois and Pahe 
Scatnaiider. Neither could the Ki- 
inair be Pahe Scauiander, for as its 
course lies between the two «>ther 
rivers, which Pliny says joined, il 
could not fall into the “ Port of the 
Cireeks" by a separaU* mouth. 

Hut I have now tloiie with llu’ re¬ 
viewer, who has jiroiumnced my 
theory untenable, though ho lias m>l 
sapped even one of its outworks, and 
still less has he creeti‘d a move solid 
structure in its place. 1 might tliere- 
fore congratulate myse lf on passing; 
once, at least, through the ordi-at ot 
criticism, without injury ; hut the 
reviewer, 1 am .sorry to say, has gone 
little into detail, has urged few ob¬ 
jections, and has done almost no¬ 
thing to bring the accuracy of my 
conclusions to the test. ]ii luiiuu 
matters, 1 have probably iiiade niiA- 
takes, but 1 feel a strong <'onvictiou 
that my system, in its li adiiig propo¬ 
sitions, is invulnerable ; and as dis¬ 
cussion and inquiry are alwMys fa¬ 
vourable to truth, nothing will gra¬ 
tify me more than to see it .subjected 
to the most rigorous examinutioii, 
and to the most uns|>aring critieiHiiK 
by an unprejudiced person. 


M 
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» * * • • £t iVagiii qusrenB illidete dentem 
Off^det solido.’* 


AtTHOOGH 1 «n by no means 
prepared to enter, at present, upon 
any^ very critical examination of the 
review, as, for the sake of courtesy, 
I shall call it, of Dr Hunter's Livy, 
which appear^ in your last Number, 
yet 1 feel disposed, thus early, to in¬ 
terpose my dissent from almost every 
vrom of critidam which it contains, 
and to assure the critic, that 1 am 
willing, should he so wish it, to dis¬ 
cuss the subject with him more fully 
and more closely hereafter. His con¬ 
duct reminds me much of that of a 
young simple lad of my acquaintance, 
who is ever bepraising his associates 
—for friends be has none—as permns 
of the most distinguished talents and 
acquirements, and who yet, in the 
course of conversation, fails not to 
advertise you of some decided victory 
which he, hy the mere dint of learn¬ 
ing or reasoning, obtained over them: 
‘‘ My friend," says he, “ is six feet 
high, au amazing fellow as you will 
see in a summer day, or in a weekly 
market—only I am full two inches 
taller than he !" In this manner, docs 
the person (of whose talents, how¬ 
ever, from this specimen, 1 am dis¬ 
posed to think rather favourably, 
upon the whole,) who undertakes the 
getting up of your last month’s arti¬ 
cle on Hunter, speak of the Doctor, 
and estimate himself. He gives 
you full two pages- of downright and 
well-merited praise, setting forth that 
originality of tliought, and soundness 
of views, by which the Professor is 
so unequivocally distinguished, but 
then, at every turn, he meets him di¬ 
rectly in the teeth with some theory 
of his own, or some observation made 
long ago by one Perizoniue," be¬ 
hind which, as an entrenchment, he 
very coolly and deliberately endea¬ 
vours to level the whole of the Doc¬ 
tor's superstructure with the ground. 
But it is time that a bird of such 
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song should be permitted to enter¬ 
tain us with its own notes. 

If there is any thing" (says the 
reviewer^ this admirable note (on 
the ablative absolute) from which we 
should be inclined to dissent, it is the 
paragraph respecting what the Doctor 
is in the habit of calling the ^ inverse 
use of the adjective.’" And then 
there follows a long story about so¬ 
le oriente," reges exactos, urbem 
conditam," ct pleraque similia. The 
answer to all of which waste of ob¬ 
servation is simply this; Dr Hunter 
asserts, that the meaning of such 
phrases as “ longa acies,” fonnosa 
puclla," and ** horrida bella," is to 
be understood differently, or by a dif¬ 
ferent mental process, from that 
through which the meaning of reges 
<jectos,’’ ** sole oriente,” and '^urhem 
captain," comes to our apprehension. 
In the drst instances, it is not the 
length of the line, but the line con¬ 
sidered as long—^not the beauty of 
the girl, but the girl considered as 
beautiful—not the horrors of the 
wars, but the wars considered as hor¬ 
rible, which come into consideration; 
whereas, in the second set of instan¬ 
ces, it is the abstraction of the ad¬ 
jective which, under a substantive 
aspect, arrests our attention, and be¬ 
comes tbe prominent or leading no¬ 
tion in the phrase. Post reges ejec- 
tos,” “ post urhem captam,” is not, 
after the kings banished," “ after 
the city taken,” but after the “banish¬ 
ment of the kings,” and “ al*ter the 
taking of the city,” the order of the 
apprehension being thus, as it were, 
inverted 

A little further on, we have a 
valuable piece of hap-hazard-work 
upon the word “ peto,” as used in 
composition with the preposition ex, 
in Livy, Book 1., Chap, xxiii., from 
which, in phiin English, (we do not 
here quote tlie language of the re- 


■ In the same manner do we apprehend the meaning of “ summus mons,” “ media 
nox,'* prima lux,” &c. which mean, not the “ highest mountain,” “ the middle 
night,” or the “first light or morning;” but the “summit of the mountain,” the 
“ middle of the night,” and the “ first of the light,” or day-break. 
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viewer^) it appears that peto, contra* 
ry to all known authority whatever, 
is to be apprehended, not ai signify¬ 
ing to seek," but as causing ano¬ 
ther to seek a degree of daring as¬ 
sumption to which, we will be bold 
enough to assert, few, even of the 
youngeatand least experienced critics, 
have hitherto reached; sed non om¬ 
nia pQssuiTfns ornnes,"—Rome was 
not built in a day,—fabricando h- 
inus fabriwe shall have amo, by- 
and-by, causing to love, and doceo 
rompclling to teach, leg<t instructing 
to read, and audio conferring the sense 
of hearing. Oh! what a disinterest¬ 
ed iauiily the whole conjugations 
will become! 

We come now, passing over a deal 
of fudge, upon the relative, Horne 
'i'ooke, and the substantive verb*^, 
as nu'ndy inarkiag^ timCf and nothinp;^ 
to the ^rand dhcovcrif ! That 
of W’att or Perkins was nothing to 
ibis. We are indebted Lo the Doc¬ 
tor’s long and most satisfactory note 
upon Non niodo,” and “ non modo 
non,* *for a display, w^ cannot help 
thinking, of as complete misappre¬ 
hension, to say nothing worse, as Mr 
Ruthven, your intelligent printer, 
ever put to press. To enter fully upon 
this discussion would occupy too 
much of our time, and more letter- 
])ress than, ] am al'raid, you will be 
willing to assign to it. 1 shall onlv, 
therefore, observe, that the whole 
i'oree of the criticism depends upon one 
assumption, namely, tnat non mo¬ 
do,” and modo non/* are, in fact, 
and may be construed as similar. But 
admit we the critic himself. Non 
modo inter patres, sed ne inter con- 
suUs /[uidein, satis conveniehat.** 

Tin; words (continues the critic) 
seem to us evidently to consist of two 
iifiiaiivc clausesftoUoY/eCi by an affir¬ 
mative clause, which, being equally 
detached from both, and standing 
to both in exactly the same relation 
in respect of position, will naturally 
exert upon both an equal influence,' 
and the whole, literally translated 
into EngltEh, will run somewhat as 
follows:—“ There existed sufficient 
harmony, not among the senators in 
decree, in measure, in extent; but 
not even between the consuls them¬ 
selves 11” And according to this 


method, as he afterwards 
“ no supply of a negatiijl^, U Ip 
first part, is requisite,'* dist to- 
ing already done, by wbatha^tems a 
negative clause.” Now, this is 
ly so full of every species and variety 
of inadvertency and hasty condurion, 
that we know not well where to be¬ 
gin first—we feel, in fact, almost a- 
shamed to begin at all, without en¬ 
tering into a more detailed and par¬ 
ticular investigation than we can at 
present afford Non modo inter 
patres” is to be cousiderod, it seems, 
as a negative clause, and thb, too, in 
the same sense in wbicK the corres¬ 
ponding “ sed ne inter consules/' is 
viewed as such. Non modo,” in 
other w'ords, is to be apprehended as 
if it were written *‘inodo /iom,” the 
“ non ” modifying the assertion of 
satis conveniehat,” or inter pa¬ 
tres,” and not the “modo,” according 
to universal usage and custom. Now, 
let us try the thing in English; in the 
first place, “ Not only (non moilo) 
you, but all your family arc fools.” Ik 
this a negative of the assertion made, 
or, in other words, is “ not only you," 
an equivalent to “ only not you1 n 
the one case, the sense is directly the 
reverse of the other. Suppose I was 
to write “ non modo tu, sed frater, 
ct pater, et soror, atque uxor, cstis 
insaniwho is there who does not 
at once apprehend that there is as 
much of the assertive power of |iosi- 
tive addition in “ non modo,” as in 
“ sed,” or “ et,” or “ atque ?'^ .Again, 
let us take the sentence in question, 
only making the latter clause affirma¬ 
tive, and we shall easily apprehend 
the corresponding tMrmaiive force of 
the prior clause; thus, Non modo' 
inter patres sed el (or ctiain) inter 
consules, satis conveniehat.” Who 
is there who can miss to perceive, ;it 
once, the affirmative effect of both 
clauses, which, were the first clause 
a ncfrativc, could not be the case ? 

“ Upon this principle, (videlicet 
the Doctor's,) what (says the review¬ 
er) arc we to make of the follow¬ 
ing sentence, whether we express 
it in Latin or in English ? * Inter 
consoles, sed nequaquam inter pa¬ 
tres, satis conveniehat.* ” Between 
the consuls, but not among tbc sena¬ 
tors, there existed sufficient harmo- 


• “ / cm that I am,” think of that, Mr Critic! 
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11%.''^**'Why, according/’ continues 
** i6 due reasoning before us, it 
tfmdd ir^y, wbat we will be bold 
tb tniy it nemier docs nor can, that 
ihMre ms no agreement, etiher among 
senatari or consuis" 

Now, will any person, capable of 
feeling the force, (we do not say of 
judging critically,)of the sense of any 
expression whatever, assert that the 
sentence here quoted, or rather ad¬ 
duced upon supposition, is at all in 
pari casu with those which com¬ 
mence with ** non modo,” or non 
modo non," the subject and matter 
under discussion, and no other what¬ 
ever ? When 1 say non modo in¬ 
ter consules,” I immediately create 
an expectation of something to fol¬ 
low ; the sense is not complete; the 
Bontence is standing upon one of 
its legs, and you iininodiatcly look 
out for the otlier, which accoidingly 
follows in the corresponding clause, 
sed nequaquam inter patres,” and 
whatever modidcation ap]>lies to tlie 
one part, or division of this unity, 
7nai/ apply, or, if the sense demand 
it, 7 «//a/ aiiply likewise to tlie other. 
As, for example, when I say, “ Not 
only amongst children, but not even 
ainougst seniors, is there any cor¬ 
diality,”—I suspect even our gram¬ 
marian liimsell will have little diffi¬ 
culty ill apprehending the true mean¬ 
ing. But, on the other liand, when 
I enunciate inter consules,” then* 
is no corresponding clause expect¬ 
ed ; if it comes, it comes “ prseter 


spetu,” for I might finish with '^satls 
conveniebat” at once, which 1 could 
not do were 1 to begin with “ non 
modo inter consules," 1 have only 
to add, in parting with this dashing 
contributor, that if the first non,” 
in non modo," actually negatives, 
as be asserts, the clause where it is 
found, what becomes of the second 
non/’ which likewise oftentimes 
occurs P This must go far to undo 
all that the former “ non” has been 
doing, and, like the “ negation,” 
combined with the word unseen/’ 
ntarlf/ reverse the whole efieet. I 
say nearly, because 1 r.m well aware 
that, in Latin, as well as in Knglisli, 
two negatives do not uhvays make 
an affirmative. ‘'Not uns(?rn/' e. g. 
is not tlie reverse of “ unseen noi 
is ao/muuquam” the exact opposi te 
of '' nunquam but this will afford 
subject, ])erha])s, for a future specu¬ 
lation. in the meantime, 1 take 
leave of our critic, in perfectly §ood 
temper. 1 adniire that air of think¬ 
ing for himself, wliicli pervades his 
strictures—that “ millius addictus" 
character;—and I shall rejoice, if 
these hasty strictures, which 1 have 
ventured to risk upon his criticisms, 
shall call forth from him a full and 
fair establishment of the various 
hold and hazardous assertions which 
he has made— 

“ (Jome on, thou bruvi* M.-icduH’, 

And scorn’d he he who lir^t cries, hold ' 
enough I” 

X. 


SlXTELNOril AND 8J2VLNTEJSNTH IirPORTS OX THE JIUIECTOKS OP Till-: 
AFRICAN INSTITUTION, HEAD AT THE GENERAL ANNUAL MEETINGS 
HELH IN MAY 18^2-3. 


In onr anxi(*ty to redeem the 
pledge which we made sometime ago, 
td bring the subject of the Slave 
Trade distinctly before our readers, 
we had, accordingly, prepared an ar¬ 
ticle upon the Sixt^nth Report now 
before us; but as sanguine hopes 
were entertained at the time, by the 
friends of abolition, that tbc Con¬ 
gress of Verona would be prevailed 
upon, by the representations of our 
Ambassador, to adopt some measure 
which would effectually abolish the 
traffic, we judged it wiser to postpone 
our design until the Seventeenth Re- 
])ort made its appearance. 

The Reports before us contain 


much valuable information, comtnn 
nicated in a dispassionate tone, and 
placed in the most striking lights. 
While they state much that is con¬ 
solatory, and, with great truth, nmcli 
that is honourable to the character of 
this country, they reveal the dread¬ 
ful fact, that the Slave ’iVade, which 
has cost us so many great exertions 
to abolish, has enormously increased, 
and is still increasing, jt appears 
that, during the year preceding the 
publication of the Sixteenth Report, 

“ the whole line of Western Africa, 
from the river Senegal to Bengucla, 
that is \o say, from about the lati- • 
tilde of 16 north, to the latitude of 
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1 [V* Boutby has swarmed with slave 
vesselst and that an active and in¬ 
creasing Slave-trade has also been 
carried on upon the eastern shores 
of that continent, particularly from 
the udand of Zansebar/' In a me¬ 
moir brought forward by the Duke 
of Wellin^n, at a confer^ce of the 
ricnipotentiariesof the Great Powers, 
held at Verona on the 84th Novem¬ 
ber last, on the subject of the Slave- 
trade, his Grace observes, that he 
has the means of proving, that this 
traffic has been, since the year 1815, 
and is a/ this moment, carried on to 
a greater extent than it had been at 
any former period; that in seven 
months of the year 1881, not less than 
ly^^^^human beings had been car- 
from the coast of Africa, in¬ 
to hopeless and irremediable slavery; 
and tliat not less than 358 vessels en¬ 
tered the rivers and ports of Africa, 
north of the Equator, to purchase 
slaves, between July 1H80 and Oc¬ 
tober 1821, each of which was cal¬ 
culated to carry oflT from five to six 
hundred slaves/' 

From these facts, sdlnc idea may 
be formed of the dreadful aggregate 
of misery inflicted, during one year 
only, upon the African race. In ad¬ 
dition to the misery which is inae- 
parable from this inhuman traffic, 
there is much that is gratuitously 
iiiHictcd, through the improvident ar¬ 
rangements and capricious cruelty of 
those wlio arc immediately engt^ed 
in it. The truth is, (and it is ago¬ 
nizing to dwell upon it,) our 
abolition laws have not merely fidled 
in communicating, as yet, to the 
people of Africa, tlie dightest perma¬ 
nent benefit, but have had the efl^t 
of aggravating the horrors of the 
Slave-trade, by throwing it entirely 
into the hands of foreign nations, 
who pursue it, unfettered by any of 
the legislative regulations which pro¬ 
tected negroes on board Britidi ships, 
against unfeeling ignorance and bm- 
tal ferocity, \Vc are far from re¬ 
gretting tlie enactment of those laws. 
They established a princiide of the 
deepest importance to the interests 
of mankind, and laid the foundation 
of great and most salutary changes ; 


and though they were M fMb ift 
we believe they will 
beneficial, the legislatnie of tWi Wm- 
try was imperioosly cdled wpiil Ik 
put a 8top,8o faraswewereoottooni^ 

cd, toa crime of diedeepeitdye,«]ail 
most pernicious influence upon the 
public morals. Still the advanto- 
^8 of these laws are chiefly prospec¬ 
tive ; and many obstacles have yet 
to he surmounted, brfore Africa is 
relieved of that sooorgs srith which, 
Ibr centuriei, it has been afflicted. 
That we may forsti a coneet eatimatc 
of these obsUcles, kk pnper to take 
a review of the 8hi V 0fe4rt d oas it now 
exists, and as it is asaedoneil, con¬ 
nived at, or discouragsdy by the dif¬ 
ferent European Governments. 

In the prosecution of this detest¬ 
able traffic, France continues to main¬ 
tain, over other countries, her guilty 
pre-eminence- It is notorious that 
her Government has most scandalaus- 
ly evaded her engagements with this 
country; and that, not only is the 
penalty which her laws denounce 
against the crime manifestly inade¬ 
quate to its suppression, but these 
laws are seldom, if ever, enforced. 
The whole amount of the p. nalty is 
confiscation of the vessel engaged in 
the trade, which, compared with the 
enormous profits realised by the tra¬ 
der, would, even if invmriabt^ exacts 
ed, be little more than a tolerable du- 

2 paid to the State. It apTCars from 
e papers found on boara Le Sue* 
ces*, that 848 slaves, which she land¬ 
ed on the Isle of Bourboo, in herfint 
voyage, cost only 9,943 dollars, and 
that the proceeds of their sale amounU 
ed to 29,564 dollars; that 844 davci, 
which she took on board on her aaeoml 
voyage, cost only 10,814 dollars, and 
would have yielcled upwards of40,000 
dollars. In like manner, the authen¬ 
tic prospectus of a slave voyage, which 
was publicly circulaied at Nantes, 
estimates the cost of 850 negroes at 
35,000 francs, or 140 francs each, 
and the soiling price at 3000 francs 
each, ** I find," observes the Due 
de Broglie, in his ailroirable speech 
deliver^ to the Chamber of Peers, 
** from a statement inserted in the 
new AnnalcH des Voyages, that the 


* In a subsequent voyage, this vessel was detained by H. M. ship Menai, and car. 
ried into the Isle of France, w^crc, no claim of pro^icrty or possession being preferred, 


she was condemned, and the slaves liberated, 
vor. XIII. 
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cost o£ each negro delivered at Sene* 
be esttmated at from SOO to 
and the vaiious accounts 
srtddi I'have received from well*in« 
ftrtsed peiWDs, make the price of 
adult slaves, sold in our West-lndia 
colonies, from liOO to SOOO/* This 
eloquent philanthropist proceeds to 
observe, diat, according to the 
most advantageous calculation, the 
profits of this trade may be estima- 
ed at upwards of 13 to 1 on the ca¬ 
pital employed: according to the 
most moderate, they may be estima¬ 
ted at neariv 5 to 1, or 400 per cent, 
for the capital.** He then allows cer¬ 
tain deductions from this last calcu¬ 
lation of profits, one of which is a 
commission of 10 per cent, to the 
Captain, which is sufficient to insure 
to him an ample indemnification, in 
case of his incurring the penalty of 
the law. " Thus, then," he ob¬ 
serves, “ if wc deduct from profits 
estimated at 1200 per cent., 520 per 
cent, for the premium of insurance, 
10 per cent, at most, for commission 
to the Captain, and the food of the 
negroes up to the period of sale,—and 
if we, niurcover, subtract the losses 
incurred on the passage, there will 
remain a profit of upwards of 160 
per cent, to be shared among the 
owners— a pj'nfil which ix not counter-- 
baianerd Ay awi/ chance of loss, xince, in 
the case of confiscation, the capital is 
reimbursed bjj the insurers** It is 
thus evident, that the Slave-trade, 
though nominallv prohibited, is vir¬ 
tually sanctioned by the law of 
France. 

That the law should be suffered 
to exist in such a state, argues apathy, 
at least, upon the part of the Pencil 
OoTernment. Put we apprehend, 
that there are facts upon record, 
which demonstrate, tliat the Slave- 
trade is regarded by that Govern¬ 
ment even with favour and indul¬ 
gence. In Havre, Nantes, and Bor¬ 
deaux particularly, this trade is open¬ 
ly engaged in by the merchants, who 
appear to entertain no dread of the 
consequences. At one time, no less 
than 13 slave-ships were fitted out at 
Nantes; and how is it possible to 
conceive, that the destination of these 
vessels, furnished witli tiers of water- 
casks, boilers, irons, and gratings,— 
the wholedrcadful apparatus,in short, 
of slavery,-.>-and also heavily armed. 


could ha\e escaped the observation 
of the ]>ublic authorities ? It is true, 
that a French squadron has for some 
time been stationed on the coast of 
Africa, for the express purpose of 
suppressing the Slave-trade; but it 
is no less true, that the French crui¬ 
sers have not, so far as is known, made 
a single capture, though the coast li¬ 
terally swarms with slave-ships, un¬ 
der the flag of France. They have 
even met with such ships ; and, af¬ 
ter exchanging civilities witli them, 
have left them uuinolestcd, to pursue 
their traflic. Nay, it is uffinned, 
apparently upon most satlsfaeiory 
grounds, that they arc without any 
instructions whatever, from their Go¬ 
vernment, to seize French shu^u^ 
gaged in slaving. There is evioet^r 
embodied in the Appendix to the Six¬ 
teenth Report, whicli leaves no room 
to doubt, that many individuals em¬ 
ployed as public functionaries in the 
French colonies, particularly at Se¬ 
negal, arc extensively engagc'd in the 
purchase ami sale of their fellow-be¬ 
ings; and it it» pretty evident, that 
no Governor,*'who is a sinccTe abo¬ 
litionist, is able long to withstand 
the cabals which his policy is sure to 
engender against him among the co¬ 
lonists. For example, Baron Mylius, 
the Governor of tlui Isle of llourhon, 
who is described in the coiri^spon- 
dence of the superc argo of Le Sne- 
ces as the scourge of the colony, be¬ 
cause infectal with “ Anglomania 
and philanthropy," is supersednL 
apparently for no other reason, by 
another person of ratlter opjiobite 
qualities. It is no doubt true, that 
four subaltern Agents, 'employed at 
Senegal, who had engaged in the 
Slave-trade, were obliged to retire 
upon pensions,—that is to say, as IV1. 
Benjamin Constant observes, “ in¬ 
stead of enforcing against them tin 
already too-indulgcnt laws, the pu¬ 
nishment inflicted consisted in n- 
moving them, with"a petision, from a 
pestilential climate, to the line cli¬ 
mate of France." 

The facilities with which the laws 
are evaded in the French colonies is 
curiously illustrated by the papers 
found on hoard Lc Bucces, which 
consist principally of letters from hei 
supercargo to his employer in Eu¬ 
rope. ]r appears, that this ship ar¬ 
rived at the Isle of Bourbon in Or- 
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tobcr 18^0^ widi a cargo of slaves^ aailed- Captain Leake« of 
which she landed without any difH- midon^ viaited, in the d 

culty. Before her arrival, four or few week% in the Bighta of 
iive vessels had also landetl their sixteen slgre-ships^ many of them 
cargoes. Afterwardsj Le Succes wa.s French. In October 18!dl, Lieute* 
put under an indefinite quarantine, nant Wright of the Snapper, during 
by order of the Governor, in coiise- a cruiae of only ten days in tliv 
quence of his having received infer- neighbourhood of Cape-Mount, fell 
ination of debarkation of negroes, in with nine dave-sliips, fully laden, 
Fifteen of these wretched beings, eight of which were French. In 
whom a planter was conducting December, four French ships werr 
lioine, were seized by the gens- visited by Lieutenant Hagan of the 
darmes, and conveyed to St. Dennis. Thistle. ** They had been visited u 
'' Kut,'* it is observed by the super- few days before by. hk Jkiost ('hris- 
oargo, they must be restored to the taia hlgj^Bty'a ship liH^f^^ron, Capi- 
j>roi)rietor, the negroes in the vessel taiaa Maduit Dupknis^ from whom 
being only subject to seizure at the they appear to have rec^ved no dig- 
time of debarkation, or within the turbance.” But it is unnecessary 
' Fas lieoinetriqiies According to to consume time with these details 
this exposition of the law, it will be respecting tlie French Slave-trade, 
observed, tlie completion of the Its extensiveness is fully attestcMl by 
i*rime secures inqmnity to those who a neat variety of documents, espe- 
eoniinit it. Tlu‘ supercargo, officers, cidly by the commuiiu’ulioiis of Sir 
and crew, were iie\t roiiducted be- George (vollicr, late Cominodoiv on 
fore a Justice of the IVuce, by whom the African station. In irntli, I'laner 
thoy were examined upon oath. })osseBses almost a monopidy ot tiu' 

But,'* s»ys this rulfian, “ the crew trade, and her flag serves to protect 
liad been previously* tutored, and the traders of all other nations. Nay 
they all answered vertf properly more,—her colony of Marliidquc has 
ill plain bhiglish, they cleliberately become the great intermediate mart 
IX'ijiind themselves. A prosecution, at which the colonics of other iia- 
howt'ver, is instituted ; but the su- tions arc supplied with iiegrm s. Siieli 
[ii'iTiirgo is “perfectly easy" not- is the encreased audacity ui' her 
withsUnding, ibr “ oJ/ ihe Jud^^es slavers, that, not confining them- 
iit'f cidnuisis-, who have iheimelvet selves, as formerly, to the Weslerii 
fmrvhosnf belonging to Our shores of the African continent, the 

' 'Die result may be antici- Eastern coast, and especially tlie 

]>ated ;—l.e Siicces was pronounced Island of Zanzebartj have recently 
'/uiltlcss, l)oth by the Court of First attracted their cupidity; and an ex- 
I nstianee and by that of Review. tensive traffic has been carried op 

tSueh being the imperfect state of thence, for the supply, not only of 
the law of France, as respects the the isle of Bourbon, but even uf 
Slavic-trade, and such the spirit of the Island of Cuba. 

Us Giiverninent, it is not to be won- Before leaving this branch of ftho 
diTL'd at that the trade is carried on, subject, it is proper to advert to aho- 
ut the present time, under the French ther instance of the Jesuitical policy 
flag, with unprecedented vigour and pursued by the French Government, 
activity. Of the truth of this pro- It is already known, that a trmy 
position no reasonable doubt can be was entered into by Gtiveriior Fai- 
entertained. In January 1822, at quhar, with the King of Madagascar, 
the (iallinas, three French ships were for the abolition of the Slave-trade, 
engaged in purchasing slaves—a which had long ravaged that fine 
large ship of the same nation, laden and fertile Island. This treaty has 
W'iui a luimau cargo, having just hitherto been maintained inviolate 

• This is a name given to a narrow strip of land bordering on the sea, and surround¬ 
ing the whole Island, which is unappropriated, and reserved for public purposes, and 
for the use of the inliahitants. 

■f It is most gratifying to learn, that a treaty has been Anally arranged by Sir H. T 
Farquhar, the Governor of thfe Isle of France, with i!ie Imauin of Muscat, to whom 
thw island belongs, fur the entire suppression of the Slave-trade within its hini'*v. 
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lioneit Kadama^ and every at* 
to evade ita proviaions has 
been ^efSmted. This act of Britiah 
beiievolenoe, it would seem, inime* 
diately aii^sted to the Ministers of 
Louis the sehehse of establishing a 
colony upon the Island of St. Marie, 
situated close to the Eastern shores 
of Madi^gascar, pr<^ssedly upon the 
same principles which gave birth to 
the 'seCdement of Sierra Leone. A 
transport was employed to carry out 
the Governor and settlers, with stores 
and proviidons. At Goree, where 
the tranmrt touched, the (ioverhor 
presented an oriler from the Mbriiter 
of Marine, in France, to the local 
Government, to permit him to pur¬ 
chase eighty slaves, and remove them 
to St. Marie. This permission was 
given; but, as he refused to purchase 
any but men of a certain age and 
height, it became necessary to ofibr 
fcH* them nearly four times the usual 
rice. This temptation is said to 
ave led various persons to sell, and 
force on board, some of their domes¬ 
tics, long doxnicileil in the settle¬ 
ment. Now, we do think, that, had 
the French Government been sincere¬ 
ly desirous of founding a colony up¬ 
on abolition principles, they would 
naturally have chosen, for the site of 
it, some district upon the African 
coast, and would have anxiously re¬ 
jected the notion of domestic slavery 
as Utterly incompatible with their 
planand we implicitly agree with 
the I^rectors, in opinion, that ** an 
establishment, commencing with a 
violation of every principle of hu¬ 
manity, does not hold out a very flat¬ 
tering promise of good to the nepo- 
pc^Uution of Mada^scar, in whose 
vicinity it is placed.^' 

We regret to And, that Portugal 
continues to maintain the disgrace¬ 
ful distinction of being the only Eu¬ 
ropean power by whom the Slave- 
trade is, to a certain extent, lega¬ 
lized. She engaged, at the Congress 
of Vienna, to limit her Slave-trade 
to her own possessions, south of the 
Equator, and held out a qualified 
expectation, that, in 1893, it should 
cease entirely, and for ever. Her 
restrictive stipulations, however, have 
continued to be most grossly and ex¬ 
tensively violated by her subjects, 
nay, by some of her public function¬ 
aries, the Governors of African Co¬ 


lonies, who set at nought the laws 
which they are bound to execute. 
An uctive Slave-trade has been un¬ 
ceasingly carried on between the ad¬ 
joining Continent, and the Islands 
of Bissao, and Cape de Verd. These 
islands are used as' depots for the 
slaves taken thitbor in canoes and 
small vessels, with the view of being 
transported to the Havannah, or to 
the French West-lndia Islands. In 
the rivers which run into the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra, many Portu¬ 
guese slave-ships have been found 
by the British cruisers, complelely 
furnished with all the implements of 
their criminal traffic. The traffic, 
however, has been but slightly check¬ 
ed by tliese iliscoveries, for it is only 
when slaves are actually embarked 
that they are subject to seizure. But 
such is the numlicr of vessels engaged 
in this commerce, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the great facilities of escape, se¬ 
veral Portuguese ships, loaded with 
slaves, were seized in the year 18*21, 
and condemned by the mixed (’oin- 
mission Courto. 

In Spain, before the daring at¬ 
tempt made by the Bourbons to re¬ 
store the reign of despotism and In- 

S ry in that country, llic eau.se of 
manity had finally triumphed over 
the prejudices and selfish interests 
which so long resisted its progress 
In January 1829, an article was. on 
the motion of the CJount dc 'J'oreiu*, 
introduced by the Cortes into theii 
criminal code, of the following pur¬ 
port ;—that all owners and fitters-out, 
captains, masters, and officers of Spa¬ 
nish vessels, which shall purcliuse 
Negroes on the African Coast, or 
shall be captured with slaves on 
board, shall forfeit the vessels; lie- 
sides which, the oflending persons 
shall be condemned to ten years 
hard labour on the public works;— 
that the same penalties and for¬ 
feitures shall attach to all owners, 
captains, masters, and oflicers of ves¬ 
sels, who shall introduce slaves into 
any of tlie iwts of the monarchy ;— 
that the negroes so found on board, 
or introduce, shall be declared free ; 
—and of the produce arising from tlie 
sale of the ships, one part shall be 
distributed among the negroes, that 
they may be rc-conveyed to their own 
country, or be enabled to form es¬ 
tablishments in the country where 
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they are introduced. In the present 
coudition of Spain, howeverj the 
whole code of mislatipn* formed by 
her free and independent Govern* 
inent, must be looked upon aa a /a- 
liula rasa^ at least for a period. 

Considering, the load of obligations 
which his M^esty the King of the 
Netherlands lays under to this coun¬ 
try, it was to expected, that he, 
of all others, would be scrupulously 
observant of the treaties which he 
had contracted with its Govemincnt. 
Yet, his disregard of those treaties, 
and of the wishes of our Government, 
seems to have been in exact propor¬ 
tion to the services rendered to him. 
In consequence of large importations 
of slaves into Surinam, which were 
openly ]>ermittcd hy the local authori¬ 
ties, our Government felt itself called 
upon to remonstrate against so fla¬ 
grant a hrcacli of faith. I'lie JIuteh 
Monarch, appearing to yield to these 
remonstrances, issued, on 21st April 
lH2t, a new decree on the subject, 
** which, tliough it professed to ]>ro- 
hibit and punish the^mportation of 
slaves into Surinam, did, in fact, 
only open the ports of tlwt colony 
more widely for their admission, di- 
iniiiiRhing, at the same time, in¬ 
stead of raising the penalties attached 
to such iinjiortations as might still 
he declined illicit." This decree, 
from the details of which we turn 
aside with disgust, is one of the most 
outrageous instances of chicanery to 
he met with in the annals of legisla¬ 
tion ; an<], accordingly, it is noways 
surprising, that thousands of new 
negroes still continue to be imported 
into Surinam, as formerly. 

hi short, the only measure, either 
of a legislative or diplomatic nature, 
by whicli the cause of abolition lias 
been advanced in Europe, consists 
in certain umcndinents agreed to by 
the King of the Netherlands, to the 
convention for suppressing the Slave- 
trade. The first declares, that if 
there shall he clear proof that a slave 
lias been put on hoard a vessel for il¬ 
legal trafHc, in the particular voyage 
on w'hieli she shall be captureil, con¬ 
demnation shall follow, though no 
slave has been found on board at the 
lime of capture. The second pro¬ 
vides for the supplying the places of 
such members of the Mixed Com¬ 
mission us may be temporarily ab¬ 


sent. The third proviih s, that auy 
t^easel foundbovering upon the 
can Coast, which, in her outfit and 
equipments, shall fall within certain 
designations, shall be deemed, ]mnu\ 
ffuie, a slaver, unless such prcsum{)- 
tion be rebutted by satisfactory evi¬ 
dence. An explanatory and addi¬ 
tional article, to die treaty of Madriil 
of 1817, to tbe effect of the first two 
amendments agreed to by the King of 
the Netherlan&, were a^pted by his 
Britannic Mqjesty and the King of 
Spain, and signed at Madrid on lutb 
December last. by her 

plenipotentiary, duly auUiorised, had 
also acceded to an amendment to the 
Convention, declaring that the fact 
of a slave having been on board a 
capturc'd vessel on the voyage in 
which she was captured, though none 
was found in her, should infer for¬ 
feiture: but lier CoMTiiinent has 
lieremptorily refusetl toiatify the ar¬ 
ticle. 

The only couiitrius which, liesiiles 
Great Britain and Spuin, ap|iear u* 
liave adopted, in gooil faith, strong, 
refircBsive measures against the Klave- 
tratle, are the United States of A- 
inerica, and the Southern BrovinceB 
of the same Continent, formerly un¬ 
der the dominion of Spain. The 
Government and Ijegislaturc of the 
United States have cuntiinuMl to 
manifest the same anxious desire to 
ut an end to tlie Slave-trade which 
as always distinguished them." 
Their cruuers on the African Coast 
have well seconded their wishes; and 
five slave-ships, detained as Ameri¬ 
can, though disguised under foreign 
flags, had already been condemniid, 
in their Vice-Admiralty CourCa, pre¬ 
viously to January 18VI- Several 
others had been captured, but were 
retaken by their crews. An claborati' 
opinion, pronounced hy Judge Van 
Ness, in one of these cases, is ^vcii in 
the Appendix to the Sixteenth Rc|>urt. 
which w'c consider (K^culiarly valu¬ 
able, as affording a most luminous 
exposition of international law, with 
reference to the Slave-trade. He* 
held, that though the ship liad been 
really Sjmnish, there would havi^ 
been a bar to the claim of restitution, 
on the ground, that the trade being 
pronounced criminal by the laws of 
Spain, and the projicrty being liabh- 
to confiscation in the couits of In-* 
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oMw country^ no Spanish subject 
^flald have a right to'maintain the 
daitn in the Courts of the United 
States. He even went so far as to 
smuggest, whether this trade ought 
not now to he tegarded as ctmira jns 
^cnfium, and therefore entitled to 
no protection. This we, who are no 
jurisconsults, apprehend to be an 
obvious dictum of common sense, 
though national policy may stand op¬ 
posed to the practical application of 
it. It is already known, that the 
American Legislature has passed an 
act, declaring Slave-trading by A- 
merican ships, or American subjects, 
to be piracy, and, as such, punish¬ 
able with death; which is going a 
step beyond Great Britain herself, in 
measures of suppression. Jt is also 
known, that a Committee of the 
1 louse of Representatives made a Re¬ 
port, relative to the iriutua) exercise 
of the right of search by <>reat Bri¬ 
tain and America, wliicli contains a 
dear and decided opinion in favour 
of the exercise of such a right, as the 
only effectual means of suppressing 
the Slave-trade. 

We have perused, with infinite sa¬ 
tisfaction, the Fourth Report of the 
American Society for colonizing, on 
the Coast of Africa, the Free People 
of Colour of tlic United States. The 
Society have experienced severe dis¬ 
couragements, but not greater than 
have been actually encountered and 
overcome, not only in founding the 
colony of Sierra Leone, but also in 
founding some of those very colonies 
which now form the most powerful 
manbers of their own gigantic union. 
The good sense and exalted benevo¬ 
lence which are conspicuous in the 
Report, affbrd the happiest presage 
of the success of the undertaking of 
this admirable Society ; and sure 
we are, that the national pride of 
threat Britain would not be seri¬ 
ously afflicted, were the new colony 
at Sherbro’ hereafter to rival, in 
prosperity, our own colony of Sierra 
Leone. With much pleasure we 
quote the following passage in the 
Report:—They have also to ex¬ 
press their thanks to the former and 
present Governor of Sierra Ijeonc, 
for the interest they have manifested 
in the views of tins Institution, and 
the aid they have kindly proffered to 
the agents and people at Sherbro." 


In this acknowledgment, wc disco¬ 
ver proofs of a growing contention 
between the two countries for ]>re- 
eminence in magnanimity, which is 
likely to affbrd to the historian more 
matter for gratifying reiection, than 
is derived from the mfbre imposing 
fends which have hitherto distracted 
and devastated the world. 

TlieRcportsareinorc succinct than 
we could have wished, regarding tin* 
measures adopted by liic South Ame¬ 
rican Republics, for the abolition, 
not of the Slave-trade only, but of’ 
slavery itself, within their rcs])cc- 
tive territories. However, the detail¬ 
ed information winch hasliccn with¬ 
held from the Re])orts, has been com- 
inunicated in the speech of Mi 
Stephen, delivered at the meiring ot 
tile Institution in J8V2. Our own 
limits shouhl confine us to the sum- 
inary of facts contained in the Re¬ 
ports ; but, since the surest test of 
the spirit of a Government is tbc 
jiersonal character of those who in^ 
fiucnce, if not determine, its mea¬ 
sures, we canuot refrain from nt»- 
ticing the circumstance, that the 
illustrious Bolivar began the good 
work in Venezuela, by the enfran¬ 
chisement of his own slaves, 700 oi 
800 in number. The Directors, in 
their Report,observe, that through¬ 
out the whole range of S]>!tnish 
America, now become indeiieiidcnu 
not only has tlie Slave-trade biH ii 
actually prohibited, but ilu' very in¬ 
centive to this crime lias been le- 
inoved, by providing for the early 
and gradual abolition of s1av(‘ry it¬ 
self. All persons, of every colour, 
born subjects of the lnde])endeiit 
States, have been declared free from 
tlicir births." (It might have been 
added, that, by a ffscal o]i(‘ration, 
effectual means are provided for the 
enfranchisement of those persons al¬ 
ready in the condition of slavery.) 
“ And whatever other variations may 
appear, in the plan of the ( .'on.stitu- 
tions, to be adopted by the several 
Independent Governments, all have 
agreed, that difference of colour sliaU 
not produce any diffbrence in the ci¬ 
vil condition of their subjects. Kveii 
in Mexico, the Indians and Africans 
arc entitled to the same civil and po¬ 
litical privileges as the Whites.*' 

The sketch of the Slave-trade 
which we have presented does not. 
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wc confess, hold out a satisfactory 
l>ro8i>ect of its speedy and entire a* 
bolition. On ihe contrary, it is too 
evident that it has, prescriptively, in 
some measure^ obtained the sanc¬ 
tion of those Governments which are 
under the mofft solemn obligations to 
discourage and repress it. Nor do we 
clearly see how the traffic is to be abo- 
lishetf, by -mere diplomatic or politi¬ 
cal arrangements, so long as tlie na¬ 
tions of Europe do not concur in 
denouncing it as a crime against so¬ 
ciety, and (lepriving it, as such, of all 
protection. 

There had never occurred, in the 
history of the world, a crisis more 
favourable to the best interests of 
ifiaiiktiid than that wbieh the year 
IS] t presented. It was reasonably 
expected, that the Moiiarehs of Eu¬ 
rope, in gratitude to that indestrue- 
tible principle of human nature—a 
hatred of oppression—;\vhich had 
wrought out the deliverance of na¬ 
tions, and, by consequence, restor¬ 
ed tlieuiselves to the plcnitmle of 
pout I, would have laboured to ainc- 
iioraU' tile condition of mankind in 
eveiy eountry and in every dime, 
over whieh ihcir power or tlieir in- 
ihutiee lAteudcd. Hut even then, 
wlirii ;i siroke of the pen, denouncing 
tie- Slave-iiade as piracy, would 
have Mispressed it for ever, the in- 
Huciu'c oi tireat Britain, placed, as 
she wuut in a coiuinanding atti¬ 
tude/' eould extort no more from the 
assembled Moiiarchs, than a repro¬ 
bation of its guilty principle. In tlie 
scramble which then took place for 
the (lajceta membra of States, whose 
iiidejicndeiice had been wantonly 
confiseated, that simple but decisive 
mcasiirt , which analogies, furnished 
by the law of nations, would most 
amply have justified, was reserved 
for future consideration, flow the 
pledge then made by the powers of 
Euroj>e has been redeemed, is mat¬ 
ter of notoriety to an indignant 
world. Since tliat period, they have 
met in ('oiigress, again and again ; 
hut the question of the Slave-trade, 
if pressed at all upon their atten¬ 
tion, has been put iairly aside, as 
impertinent to the subject of their 
<leliheratioiis. The cause of hu¬ 
manity in one heniisplicre, it is true, 
and of despotism in another, have 
no conrcivablc affinity . indeed, in 


some particulars, they stand so di¬ 
rectly opposed, that we cannot siiffi- 
cienuy atoire the confidence which, 
by an excess of charity, the ftiends 
of abolition so long reposed in tlu* 
abstract benevolence of the Holy Al¬ 
liance* They seemed to have ima¬ 
gined, that, acted upon by the re¬ 
monstrances of Great Britain, the 
members of that alliance might be 
stirred up to a sense of the obliga¬ 
tion imposed upon them by their 
own promises, and a desire to dis¬ 
charge it. it was forgotten, that 
their whole career had been one of 
unexampled t>erfidy towards their 
own subjects; that the object whieh 
engrossed their entire attention was to 
extinguish every liberal feeling, and 
to subject the liuiiiaii iniinl once 
more to the absurd dogmas and gro¬ 
velling prejudices, which it was the 
proud boast of philosophy to havi* 
overturned; that they have dcnoiin 
ced every change, no mailer liow 
peacefully accoinplishfMl, which docs 
not emanate from the will of a despot, 
as the most deadly ot crimes; and 
have confederated for the pur{fose of 
clmtising those nation,s which, as- 
suniing the right whieh the Uod of 
Nature has conferred on ail man* 
kind, have ventured to rid them¬ 
selves of intolerable oppression- But 
the remonstrances of Great Britain ! 
We do not mean to say, that the 
feelings of this country may yet bt.* 
openly insulted with impunity. But, 
assuredly, its feelings and the wishes 
of its Government have hitherto b<vii 
treate<l with the most provoking in¬ 
difference. The condemnation, by 
our Government, of the principles 
avowed in the declaration issueil at 
Laybach, failed to produce a retrac¬ 
tation of those principles; <Hi the con¬ 
trary, these have, ever since, hecMi 
most flagrantly and perseveringly 
acted upon. The disapprobation ex¬ 
pressed in the British Parliament 
men of all parties, of the unprinri- 
pled policy pursued by the Holy 
Alliance, did not stay for a moment 
the doom pronounced against uiiof- 
fciuling Naples; and it is too well 
known, that the rcmuiiKtranccs of out 
Cabinet, seconded by tli»‘ universal 
voice of the nation, has been unable 
to avert the fate prepared for guilt¬ 
less and too passive Spain. It is not 
our pur^msc to enter into an (xami- 
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nation of the maxims of the Allied 
Despots, farther than is necessary to 
expose the futility of hopes, rested 
upon their ^enerosit^ and justice. 
With that object in view, we cannot 
overlook the conduct observed by 
them towards Greece. If there are 
circumstances in the condition of a 
people, which wUi justify a revolt 
against their rulers, those circum¬ 
stances arc to be found in the case of 
the Greek nation. Their Government 
was, beyond all example, the most 
inexorable and oppressive that ever 
existed upon the face of the earth. 
As a nation, they were oppressed by 
tile state; and, singly, they were 
exposed to every indignity and in¬ 
justice, at the hands of each indivi¬ 
dual of that fanatical, blood-thirsty 
race, to whose yoke they were sub- 
jecu That they had so long endu¬ 
red that yoke was their only re¬ 
proach ; that they had still to endure 
it was the reproach of Christendom. 
They resolved, at length, to emanci¬ 
pate themselves by a gallant effort; 
and aware that tlicir existence, as a 
people, was staked upon the issue, 
they appealed, with confidence, to the 
sympathies of Europe, by their com¬ 
mon faith, and by tnosc ancient re¬ 
collections which are associated with 
the Greek name. Here was an in¬ 
surrection truly national, truly reli¬ 
gious, and free, beyond all excep¬ 
tion, of a Jacobinical taint. It was 
an insurrection by a people, against 
a Government, pre-eminently wick¬ 
ed and cruel, to which, as it afford¬ 
ed them no protection, they owed no 
allegiance,—an insurrection which 
promised to extend the limits of 
Christianity, and to inflict a mortal 
stab upon the Mahometan impos¬ 
ture. But even in that insurrection, 
the spirit of Jacobinism (which has 
been defined to be both anti-na¬ 
tional and atheistical) was discover¬ 
ed to lurk; and, accordingly, it has 
been branded by the Holy Alliance 
as a most criminal enterprise. 

Now, wc ask, was it reasonable to 
suppose, that a band of despots, who 
thus feel and reason on matters which 
concern a Christian people, could 
view, with serious regret, the enor¬ 
mous wrongs which are inflicted upon 
the negro race ; or that they could leel 
at all desirous of extending to that 
race the blessings of civilization and 


a pure religion ? Was it conceivable 
that they, the masters of slaves, wouLl 
regard slavery as a moral lariine of that 
horrid turpitude whidi reouired to 
be put down by their united efforts ? 
Was it not more logical to conclude, 
that they had feeUnga in common 
with the lefriiimates of Africa, and 
would consider any restriction of the 
right possessed by those-sable poten¬ 
tates, to dispose of the live carcases 
of their subjects, as a covert attack 
upon the monarchical principle;— 
tliat the deposition of Mum/xt Jum^ 
bo, and other members of the Pagan 
Hierarchy, would be deemed an out¬ 
rage upon the JVafional Ckvrck, not 
less to be de])lt)rcd by Alexander ami 
Frederick, than the dowiifal of the 
Inquisition and Monastic Institu¬ 
tions ill Catholic bpaiii;—and that 
they would view the dawning of 
kuowleilge on the African coast, as 
an auxiliary which those fiendish 
and invisible persons called Jacobins, 
would not fail to employ in dissolv¬ 
ing the bonds of sodal order? Of 
what avail would it be to them, to 
plunge Euro^ in the worse than 
Cimmerian gloom of superstition and 
ignorance, if tliey, at the same lime, 
established in Africa an order of 
things founded upon true religion, 
virtue, and knowledge? W'e do 
think it was extravagantly foolish to 
expect, that the cause of abolition 
would ever be forwarded one st(q> by 
the continental Sovereigns; and that 
any lingering hope of the kind must 
have tended to relax the vigour of 
those efforts in support of the cuuso 
which ought to be made by the Bii- 
tish Governinent. 

We arc glad to find, that the result 
of the Confffvxs of Verona lias ut 
length dispossessed the Directors of 
the notion, that the Holy Alliance 
might be prevailed on to become the 
abettors of the great cause of hu¬ 
manity. It would be unprofitably 
disgusting to take a minute review 
of the proceedings held at this Con¬ 
gress on the subject of the Slave- 
trade. The Duke of Wellington 
was authorised, by the British Go¬ 
vernment, to propose, 1st, An en¬ 
gagement, oil the part of the C'on- 
tinental Sovereigns, to mark their 
abhorrence of this accursed traffic, 
by refiisipg admission, into their do¬ 
minions; of the produce of eoloiiie:* 
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Princess Margaret of Scotland} or the 
forfeiture of his own estates depend; 
and the other^ the adventures of 
some subordinate characters} whose 
connection with the main plot we 
have never yet been fortunate enough 
to discover. All we know of the 
matter h, that they are sent by an 
old Border Knight, whO} like Hot¬ 
spur’s correspondent} was willing to 
assist hi^^iviids} but had an eye to 
his own interest at the same time, on 
a visit of espionage to the Castle of 
the renowned Wizard. Michael Scott, 
to endeavour to ascertain from him 
the issue of Douglas's enterprise. The 
party consist of a Friar, who turns 
out to be no less a personage than 
Friar Roger Bacon—a Herculean 
Borderer, who, like the waiter in the 
parody on tlie Clerinan Drama, turns 
out to be “ a Knight Templar in 
disguise"—a Poet, who turns out to 
be the Hero of Neville—a very equi¬ 
vocal young Lady, who turns out to 
be the daughter of the Friar—and a 
disgusting beef-eating serving-man, 
who ought to be turned out himself, 
and who is, beyond all^question, the 
most intolerable wretch we ever en- 
countiTt’d. 'J'his second edition of 
the “ I'ilgrimagc to Canterbury" 
gives the author an opportunity of 
introducing some half dozen tales, 
each oi' them worse than the former, 
and vxio of them told in Scripture 
language, and regularly divided into 
chaj)ter and verse. If Hogg wished 
to prove himself the author of the 
('haldee Manuscript, we doubt if he 
will make out his case, comparaiionM 
liti varum. It is not always prudent 
to j)roducc too many witnesses. The 
arrival of the Friar at the Castle of 
tlie AVissard is, of Course, the signal 
for a series of encounters between 
these two great professors of the art 
magic, and the star of the moun¬ 
tain-splitting Michael declines be¬ 
fore that of the ojms majus, 'rhese 
magical scenes are at first sufficient¬ 
ly amusing, but they soon become 
intolerably tiresome and monotonous. 
They are all too long for quotation, 
and we must, therefore, content our¬ 
selves by extracting a stanza from 
an “ Ode to the Devil," sung by the 
subordinate Devils, hi full chorus, 
in the Castle of Aikwood. It seems 
to contain a severe satire on radical¬ 
ism : 


‘‘Hail, patriot spirit! ilu Ub*>urii be Ueal, 
For of aH great nforma $ ihy$€if vt/ert 
iliejtrtt i 

Thou wert the first witli diBceminciu 
strong 

To perceive that all rights dhiiie Avert- 
wrong; 

And long hast thou spent thy SoA'ereign 
br^th 

In heaven above, and in earth beneath ; 
^fid roared H from thy burning throne. 
The glory of independence alone. 
Prociaiming to aU teithfirvour ami inwy, 
l^hat Icingly dominion''» all humhug amt 
tyranny; 

And whoso H^tcncth inn> Ik* frns 
Korfhicdon), full frecdonfs the word with 
thee, 

That life has '\U rest h a 

shatitf 

And all that comvs afttr a Jlim and a 

“ Ah! Corydon, (Torydoii, qua? *>e de¬ 
mentia ceirit ?’* 

Last, come The Throe IViils of 
AVoman"—the pendant to tlie for¬ 
mer—consisting of two tales; thefirst 
entitled “ Love," the other Lead¬ 
ing" (which wo suppose to mean ly¬ 
ing,) and Jealousy." Of the last, 
we may just say at once, that it is 
worthy of all vituperation. But the 
first is really, in some points, a su¬ 
perior story, containing some scenes 
of genuine pathos and true liumouL 
The interest arises from the love of 
the heroine, Miss Bell, for MMon ; 
and the noble conduct of her cousin, 
who, after receiving the promise of 
his hand, resigns it in her favour, 
but dies soon after the sacrifice. The 
character of the work, which is light 
and humorous in the fust volume, 
deepens in the second; and the death 
of Miss Elliot, which is given with¬ 
out the Shepherd's cusUimary exag¬ 
geration, is touching and beautiful. 
But otic death is not enough. The 
health of the heroine also declines; 
animated by some ptophetic pre¬ 
sentiment, She predicts tne hour of 
her departure; and assembling her 
friends around her bed, the follow¬ 
ing strange scene takes ])lucc, which 
auords no bad specimen of Jainess 
powers in the horrible 

It being now al»out that h<mr of the 
morning on which she had foretold that 
her death Aihoub! happen, ilicy wore nil 
plunged ill Oic dei]>c.«t distress, us wcW as 
seized with benumbing con^teinuliun 

* -1 
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Bav^e M*Ion himself, who never doubted 
the snccess of his potion; and peihaps on 
thatmund asl^ed too unqu^ifi^ly of the 
Alfufoty, what he b^ve^ ik own in- 
gemity had provid^; in a way alto¬ 
gether naturiil. She lifted her languid 
and drowsy eyea Mtwiurds her fttber’s 
face; her lip« wved as if in the act of 
speaking, a^ ^haps she believed she 
was speaking, but no sound was heard, 
the ol^ man was drowned in tears, and 
ednv^fi^ with weeping ; and as he laid 
dow^hia coir, endeavouring to catch the 
h^f-modulat^ aspirations, the cock crew. 
It was a still, dark morning, and the shrill 
elation note rang through every apartment 
of the house, although it came from a 
distance, across a small court. Evety 
one started at the sound, as if touched by 
electricity, and every eye watched the 
motion of all the others. Is that the 
first or second crowing ?** whispered Mrs 
Johnson. None of them knew; but none 
of them could say they had heard the 
bird's note before. The sound also struck 
on tiatty's ear, all fhint and motionless as 
slie lay. She gave a gentle shiver, spread 
both her hands, and again lifting her eyes 
to her father's face, she pointed to the 
Bible, and articulated the monosyllable. 

Now,** in a whisper scarcely audible. 

O, my child 1 my child I'* cried Daniel, 
u he took the Bible on his knee—my 
dutiftil, my loving, my angelic child! 
must I indeed lose thee ! O Lord i why 
art thou thus laying thy hand upon us in 
thy hot displeasure ? Can they who de- 
scejpd into the darksome grave praise tby 
name, or do thee honour ?" 

U Be calm, dear sir,” said M’lon; “ be 
calm and composed, for our darling only 
slumbers, and will awake refreshed in the 
morning." 

Ay! on the morning of the rcsurrec- 
tion»dajr, she will awake," said Daniel. 
*• That Is not a fece of earthly slumber." 

^ The lovdy visage is strangely alter- 
ed," said Mrs Jbhnson. “ O God! O 
God I 1 fear that the great and last change 
is indeed going on 1*' 

No,' 1 tell you no," said M'lon; 

believe me^' 1 know better; therefore 
be composed, and proceed to ping the 
verse of the psalm that you, sir, know of; 
fbr tfie.cbiffged me that we dhould all join 
in singing it at this time of the morning 1” 

Daniel, with many sobs and tears, 
sought out the place; for there was a 
mark laid at it, so that it was easily found, 
else it had not been found by him; and 
when he beheld the single verse marked 
round with red ink, and on the margin, 
written with her hand, the last," he 
burst out in weeping anew. As was said 
before, it was the 5th verse of the 31st 
psalm. 


lOct 

Into thine hands I do commit 
My soul $ for thou art he, 

O thou Jeliovah, God of truth 1 
Who host redeemed me.** 

Daniel read it over, and then the 
joined in sinfpng it, which they did in 
low and plaintive strains; but she ovei 
whose couch it was sung took no share 
in the sacred strain. She rilent and 
composed, without breath or motion, and 
every feature of the late lovely tee ap¬ 
peared to be gradually undergeing asingu- 
lar metamorphosis. When "the'Strain 
ceased, all their faces instantly hang ovei 
her's. « Is there any life remaliung 
said Daniel. 

“ Alas, the condlct is over !" said Mrs 
Johnson. Thence has Hed the most 
elevated soul that ever uaimated frame so 
young!” 

Her husband who had left the 
room, still cherishing some hopes of 
her revival, is, after some debate, re¬ 
admitted ; 

The moment M'lon entered the room, 
so mighty was that undefined power of 
sympathy between his flrame ai^ the 
body of the deceased, that the latter 
started with a muscular motion so violent, 
that it seemed like one attempting to rist;. 
No one perceiiAed this momentary plie- 
nomenon save Mrs Bell, who at the in¬ 
stant chanced to be arranging something 
about the body. She was struck motion¬ 
less, and sunk back speechless on the scat. 
The two men entered; and, unapprizeil 
that any thing was the matter with the 
good dame, went straight forward to the 
bed. M'lon, in the eagerness of ho|Yc 
and anxiety, laid his hand hastily on the 
breast, to fbel if there were yet any mf)- 
tion of the heart. The liody, from the 
same cause as before, started and shrunk, 
though not so violently, on which he 
raised his hands in ccstacy, and ex¬ 
claimed, Thanks be to the Almighty ! 
the spark of life remains in her dear 
breast, and she may yet be restore to 
our prayers without any violation of the 
laws of nature 1" 

Alas, alas ! I cannot believe it," said 
Daniel, laying his hand also on the body- 

It is only an illusion of your distem¬ 
pered fancy; all Ls cold here now ! The 
spirit of my bairn is gone to its unkend 
place of residence.*’ 

M’lon agedn laid his hand on the breast 
of the deceased, ( if that term be proper,) 
and fitiU there was a slight muscular mo¬ 
tion, though at that time hardly percept¬ 
ible. Daniel, however, felt it, and lifting 
up his hands and eyes, he cried out in 
ccstacy, Yes, yes ! Blessed be his name, 
there are certainly some remains of life ’ 
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O let us pray to God \ Let us pray to 
(rod ! for no other hand can now do uny 
thing for us but his.'* 

With that he prostrated himself on the 
bed, with his brow leaning on his dear 
chUd*e pcactoiUl bosomy and cried to the 
Almighty te raMore her, with so much 
fervency and bitterness of spirit, that even 
the heaegrs trembled, and durst hardly 
say Amen in their hearts. Poor man I 
lie neither knew for what he asked, nor 
in what manner his prayer was to be 
answered. Let the issue he a warning to 
uU human race, cautioning them to 
with humble submission to the awards of 
the Most High. While in the midst of 
his vehement and unrestrained supplica¬ 
tion, behold the corpse sat up in the bed 
in one moment 1 The body sprung up 
with a power resembling that produced 
by electricity. It did not rise up like one 
wakening out of a sleep, but with a jerk 
so violent that it struck the old muii on 
the cheek, almost stupifying him; and 
there sat the corpse, dress^ as it wus 
in its dcad-cloatbcs, a most appiUllng 
sight os man ever beheld. The whole 
frame appeared to be convulsed, and, as 
it were, struggling to ge^ foec of its ban'* 
dages. 11 continued, moreover, a sort of 
hobbling motion, as if it moved on springs. 
'I'he women shrieked and hid their faces, 
and both the men retreated a fow steps, 
and stood like fixed statues, gazing in 
terror at seeing the accomplishment of 
their franctic petitions. At length M^Ton 
had the presence of mind to unbind the 
napkin from the face. But what a foce 
was there exhibited! It was a foce of 
death still; but that was not all. The 
most extraordinary circumstance was, 
th.'it there was not, in one feature, the 
slightest resemblance to the same face 
only a few hours before, when the ap- 
parcni change took place from life into 
death. It was now like the dead counte¬ 
nance of an idiot,—the eyes were large, 
and rolled in their sockets, but it wOs ap¬ 
parent that they saw nothing, nor threw 
any reduction inward on an existing mind. 
There was also'a voice, and a tongue, but 
between them th^ uttered no intclli^rfble 
word, only a few indistinct sounds, like 
the babble of a running brook. No hu¬ 
man heart could stand this; for though 
the body seemed to have life, it was alto¬ 
gether an unnatural life; or rather, the 
frame seemed as if agitated by aosne de¬ 
mon that knew not how to etfiardse or 
act upon any one of the human powers 
or faculties. The women shriek^, and 
both of them fell into fits on the floor* 
M^Ion stood leaning against <l bed-post, 
shading his face witti his hand, and ut¬ 
tering groans so prolonged, and in a 
voice 50 hollow and trenmlous, that it 


was frigfa^ to hear him; in all that ter¬ 
rible scene there was nothing so truly 
awfol as these cries of . the distracted hus¬ 
band, for cries they certainly were, rather 
than groans, though modulated ui the 
some manner. 1*0 have heard these 
cries alone from an adjoining apartment 
would almost have been enough to have 
put any ordinary person out of their rMt 
mind* Daniel, when her ilux ^aa mrst 
exposed to view, starred backward 
Hke one stunned, until m cafoe to a seat 
beside the entrance door, on which he 
sunk down, still keeping his eyes fixed 
on the animated corpse. He was the 
first to utter words, which were these:— 

Oh, sirs, it*s no her I It's no her ! It’s 
no her ! They ha'e looten tny bairn be 
changed. f)h God, forgiV us ! WhOiV 
to come o’ us a’ now wi’ that being ?” 

Death would now have been a wel¬ 
come visitor indeed, and would have re¬ 
lieved the family from a horror not to bo 
described ; l>ut now there was no reme¬ 
dy ; there the creature sat struggling and 
writhing, using contortions both in body 
and feature that were tnily terrific. No 
one knew what to do or say : but as they 
were all together in the sumo mom, so 
they clung together, and neither sent for 
divine nor physician, unwilUng that the 
deplorable condition of the family, and 
the nakedness of their resources, shoutd 
be exposed to the blare of the imbUc voice- 

In this dreadful state the lady con¬ 
tinues for three years, when by one 
of those miracles, which occur only 
in the works of James Hogg, or in 
the hands of IMnce llraculohe, 
she is at once restored to health and 
sanity. VV^c have no time to parti¬ 
cularize several happy traits in the 
character of Old Hell, as well as 
some spirited scenes in the Edin¬ 
burgh Police-Office, which are ^ven 
with all the minutenoaa of old ac¬ 
quaintance. 

And now, having toiled through 
these closely - printed tomes, wc 
certainly do not fed ourselves en¬ 
titled to say thqt wc shodld have 
any inclination to repeat a similar 
task, or to hold out any recommen¬ 
dation to Air Hogg to continue his 
la^urs. We sincerely think he 
would be more usefully employed, 
both for himself and the public, by 
becoming, in future, the Cincinuatus 
of Altrive, and we therefore con> 
elude with the recommendation of 
Virgil,-* 

Duciie^ nt antc^ boves pueri, subiniltin' 

tauros. 
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POJETlCALfiKETQHEf ; THE ^OFBSEION ; THli: BROKEN HEART, &C.; Wl'lJi 


BTANZAS £Oa UpllO, AKP OTU 
X.OKpON>. 

If an estji^ta^these Sketches*' 
were to^ from the modest 

and unpMMbSingfonn in which they 
are^^wiaresePtrato the pnblte, greAt 

be done to their e)e- 

B t Md eedomidlBhed author, whose 
e vtd^e cotrtains not a few tk 
«^e sweetei^ and brightest gems of 
genuine poetry. Mr Watts is one 
of the comparatively small number 
of poets or writers who have escaped 
the infecridn of tlic prevailing taste 
fbr exwavagancc, exaggeration, and 
daborate eccentricity, and whose 
study it is to reflect back to the mind 
of the reader, images of simple na- 
tare and unsophisticated sentiment. 
Hence it is, that his compositions 
are distinguished by a delicate sim¬ 
plicity, a winning tenderness, and 
a purity of sentiment, as rare as 
they are delightful. His taste is 
correct, even to fastidiousness; his 
judgment vigilant and severe; Ills 
simplicity never degenerates into 
nHiness, nor his tenderness into 
whineing: his descriptions arc vi¬ 
vid, full, and impressive, present¬ 
ing to the mind a distinct and faith- 
fiu picture, but wholly free from 
any straining after cflGct, or any 
symptoms of painful and curious ela¬ 
boration. In a word, lie has suc- 
epeded in conveying to the minds of 
others flbe sentiments and feelings 
which influenced his own, and in 
breathing over his pages a spirit oi‘ 
refined sensibility, and of deep sym¬ 
pathy with the Canties of nature, 
and the destinies of man, which 
can hardly fail to render his little 
volume extremely interesting to al¬ 
most every class of readers, and to 
secure for its author a distinguished 
and pSermanciit rank among the best 
poets of the day. 

These Sketches” are already in 
some measure, known to the public. 
About a year and a half ago a limit¬ 
ed edition was printed for private 
distribution, and was very favour¬ 
ably noticed in a number of the 
monthly, weekly, and daily journals; 
and it is to the flattering mention 
thus made of them that, as the au¬ 
thor informs us, we arc chiefly in- 
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debted for their publication in their 
present form. Not faavil% bad the 
good fortune to be favburm, dr to 
fall in, with one of the copies thus 
“ privately distributed,” we avail 
ourselves of the earliest oppoitUnity 
in our power to add our mite 6f ho¬ 
nest and hearty approbation to the 
well-merited praises already bestowed 
on this highly creditable production 
of the author^ muse, and to lay be¬ 
fore our readers a few specimens, 
which, we are convinced, will fully 
justify all that we have said in fa¬ 
vour of these I’octical Sketches.*’ 
The first we do not greatly admire. 
The second is entitled The Bro¬ 
ken Heart,” and contains the follow¬ 
ing exquisite lines, descriptive of the 
feelings of a young poet and unfor¬ 
tunate lover: 

Still there was ope regret, one deep regrri. 
Which haunted his young spirit;— 
that hcj 

The unowt^d ’breaikinffs of xvliose lyre had 
wroNght 

Favott,r with those who knew him uot^ 
should speed 

To his etcrml //omr, nor leave behind 
A 'wreath of sivut remeinlynuivc Joi Ins. 
name 

And so he garlanded the wilding flowers 
His youthful muse had gather'd from the 
mount 

Of tiine-lmllowed Aonia, and cleemM, 
Most fondly deem'd, liis chaplet woidd 
find grace 

(Keen fur the sake uf him wlio cull'd il* 
blooms) 

one sweet breast at least; sitiee 
pride might now 

No longer interpose its chilling chain 
Between him and the loud-star of his ln>e * 
It was an idle thought s—those sbnph^ 
strains 

(The only incense he could oil^r then) 
Which he bad breatlied for her in eurliet 
years, 

Hud perishM from her memory; and even 
His name was unremembci'd mov, uho 
never 

Had part^ with a tender thought of her! 

Tb«, verses “ To Octavia/' wliich 
bavebeeit BO much admired, origi¬ 
nally appeared in this Magazine. 
Their suD^quent history is curious 
enough, ana shall be given in tin 
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.lutlior’s own words. in most of 
ilic journals^ daily^ weekly^ and 
inontlily, for Ju}y 1818, these verses 
were aschbedi Irith very flattering 
eulogiunis, to the pen of no less dis- 
tinguiabed a ppet than Lord Byron ; 
although mey/had been published a 
month befitfe, with the author’if name, 
in tbe«^EniNBUAOH Magazine. 
Th^extended circulation (for 
whi(^ they were, of course, entirely 
indebted to this circumstance) af¬ 
fords a striking proof of the omnipo¬ 
tence of a MAMB! The trifle which, 
with my own undignified patrony¬ 
mic, miglit have slumbered unmo¬ 
lested in the pages of a Scotch Ma¬ 
gazine until Doomsday, aided by its 
factitious appendage, was forthwith 
ushered into life, light, and popula¬ 
rity, Well may we say, (with a 
slight variation of Pope’s couplet,) 

Ascribe but to a Lord the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens—how the sense 
refines!” 

1 1 is now admitted, on all hands, 
that some of the most precious gems 
of modern poetry are to be found in 
the pages of periodical publications, 
jmrticularly Magazines; and we have 
the vanity to think, that, in this dc- 
partmenl, our own has been pecu¬ 
liarly rich. Hut while such is our 
opinion, which, were this a fitting 
occasion, we could justify, by refer¬ 
ence to numerous specimens of poe¬ 
try of the first excellence, it is im- 
])usRihle, sometimes, not to feci in¬ 
dignant at the system of unacknow¬ 
ledged plunder carried on by the 
editors of certain publications, who, 
to screen tlieniselvcs from the charge 
of direct appropriation, have recourse 
to such fictions as that to which Mr 
AVatts alludes in hisf Note, and thUa 
crown an act of downright di^o- 
iiesty by direct and wilful falsehood. 
We do not agree with our author, 
that these lines required any such 

factitious appendt^e” to render 
them popular witli the lovers of ge¬ 
nuine poetry, although it may have 
atldrfl to their currency in certain 
channels, where a name’* ia ** om¬ 
nipotent,” and, in fact, the only cri¬ 
terion by wliidi merit is etf mated; 
hut we must protest against an un¬ 
fair and disreputable practice, as 
mean as it is dishoneat, arid as un¬ 
worthy as it is unjust, which deprives 
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a Jeurna!> at once, of its undoubtetl 
properly,abd of the creilit (whatever 
It may^DC^ which ia due to the la¬ 
bours of those by whom it is sup¬ 
ported. This is only one of a great 
numlier of instances of a similar 
kind, in vriiicb we haye bad reason 
to complain of Utia diagiriuseful and 
contemptible proceeding, 

But to return to our audior* The 
Sketch from Beal parit^is 

the most finished qf the ijrhole, we 
give enthe. With the exception of 
a few lines enfeebled by an injudU 
ciouB allocation of the pauaea, or by 
being terminated with a (wi^upction, 
or an auxiliary verb, it is uot easy 
to conceive any thing of its kiau 
more perfect, striking, or character^ 
istic: 

f 

• * s 

Tis said she once was beautlfol 2 —and 
still 

(Por "tis not yearn that can have wrought 
her ill) 

Deep rays of loveliness around her Ibrm 
Beam, as the rainbow that succeeds the 
storm, 

Brightens a glorious ruin. It) her ibee. 
Though something touch'd by tonow, 
you may truce 

The all she was, when Hrst in life's yowig 
spring, " 

Like the guy bee* turd on delighted wing, 
She fitoopM to cull the hojiuy fhm) each 
flow')* 

That bares its breast' in joy*s luxuriant 
bow’r! 

O'er her pure forehead, |>alc os mounlU 
snow, 

Her ebon locks arc parted,—•and. hcT broiv 
Stands forth tike morning firoin the sliadcs 
of night. 

Serene, thougli clouds bung over it. The 
bright 

And searching gUince of her IthurM «y* 
Might even the sternest hypocrite defy 
To meet it unapiJall’d 'twould almuct 
seem, • 

As though, epitomized in one deep t»am, 
Her hill collected soul upon flie hearty 
Whate'er its mask, she stcova at Onca to 
dart: 

And few may brave the talisman that's 
bid 

’Neath the dark fringes of her drocqilng 
Ikl. 

Patient in suflering, she has Icarn'd 
the art 

To bleed in silence and conceal the amaH. 
And thence, though quick of fueling, hath 
been darn'd 

Almost as cold and hwelcss as she 
seem'd; 
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Because to fools slie neve^ lii^ld* reveal 
Wounds they would probo-MW^kont the 
power to heal* 

No,—Whatsoe’er the disturb 

The fountain of 1:^ thoughts, sh^ Jciwws 
to'corb ' ' 

Bach outw^ tign of sorrow, and taip- 
preu— 

Eym to a 4U tokens of distress. 

perhaps, with keener vision 

Hffitpnmdf that pass her by unnoted, can, 
InrodjB^'w^ diM 
discern 

A settled anguish that would seem to 
burn 

The very bndn it feeds upon; and when 
This Of pain is on her, then, oh ! 

theA, 

A more than wonted paleness of the 
diedc,—> 

And, it mia^ be, a flitting hectic streak,—. 
A tretneious motion of the lip or eye,—- 
Are all that anxious friendship may 
descry. 

Reserve and womanly pride are in her 
look. 

Though temper'd into meekness; she 
can brook 

UnklndnesB and neglect from those she 
tovps, 

she feels it undeserv'd; which 
: :>t>ves, 

Tw'flrm and conscious rectitude hath 
IkoW’r 

To blunt Fate's darts in sorrow's darkest 
hour. 

Ay, unprovokM, injustice she can bear 
Without a sigh—.almost without a tear, 
Save such as hearts internally will weep, 
And they ne'er rise the burning lids to 
slew: 

But to those petty wrongs which half 
defy 

Human forbearance, she can make reply 
With a proud lip, and a contemptuous 
«ye. ^ 

There is a speaking sadness in her air, 
A hue of Idkghor o*er features fair, 

Bom of no oORimOn grief; as though 

With Her spirit—been o’er- 
thrown,— 

And Utese'the trophies of the strife alone. 
A resighatinn of the will, a calm 
Deriv'd from pure rriigkm (tiiht sweet 
balm ' 

For wounded breasts) » seated on her 
brow. 

And ever to the tempest'bends she now. 
Even os a drooping lily, which Ule wind 
Sways as it lists. The sweet affections 
bind 


Her sympathies to earth; her poacctu' 
soul 

Has long asinred to |hat immortal goal. 
Where pain and anguish cease to be out 
lot. 

And the world's cares and flhkflties are 
forgot! 

The lines on 

n * 

That strange lyre wliosc $tlfai(jfs 
The genii of the breezes sweep, 

are singulariy csreet and touching. 
We can only affbrd room for the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Harp of the winds ! thy ever tuneful 
chords. 

In language far more el(X|uent than words 
Of earth's best skill'd philosophers, do 
teach 

A deep and heav'nly lesson! Could it 
reach, 

With its impressive truths, the heart of 
man, 

Then were he bless'd indeed; and be 
might scan 

His coming miseries with delight! The 
storm ^ 

Of keen adversity would then defonn 
No more the calm stream of his thoughts^ 
nor bring 

Its wonted grisly trainbut, mther 
w'ripg 

Sweetness from out his grief,—till even 
the string 

On which his sorrows hung, should make 
reply. 

However rudely swept, in tones of me¬ 
lody ! 

The Sonnets” are, many of them, 
good; and from the '' Stanzas for 
Music,” we might select some speci¬ 
mens highly creditable to the au¬ 
thor's lyric powers; but we have ap¬ 
proached our limits, and must desist. 
From these few extracts, however, 
our readers will be enalded to judge 
for themselves as to the iperit of the 

Focdcal Sketches,” and we ^atly 
xleceive oufselves indeed if th^'con- 
clusion be pot that these poenkiindi- 
cate powers of no common kind, and 
gUEji pmnise of much future cxccl- 
mee* We should be sorry were Mr 
Watte, to suffer other, and more lu- 
cral^ , avocations to seduce him 
from'elevating that particular vein 
of XHietiy in wmch he is obviously 
fitt^,^lf lie chos^, to attain a de¬ 
gree o( eminence which might satisfy 
any ordinary ambition. 
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LOKDOX. 

Sir J. E* SxnitYi, president of the Lm- 
niean Society^ &c. has nearll* ready for 
publication ^e Bnt portion of his English 
Flora. 

Speedily will be published, Telyn 
DeMt 0>c Poetical Works of the Rev. 
D. Oinrli, of CaBUe»HoweI, Cardigan- 
tthiroi cbicdy in the Welsh Language, 
including translations from Gray,CoH'pcr, 
Addison, Barbauld, Ac. with a portrait 
of the author. 

An Essay on Human Liberty, by the 
late Dean Milner, is in the press. 

Mr Godwin has for some time 1>een 
engaged on a work, to be entitled, the His¬ 
tory of the Commonwealth <if England. 

A new work, from the pen of Miss 
Porter, author of “ Thaddeus of War¬ 
saw,” Ac. will shortly ajipear, in three 
volumes, entitled Duke Christian of Lu- 
noberg, or Traditions from the Hartz. 

A Geognnstical Essay on the Superposi¬ 
tion of Rocks in bot]^ Hemispheres, by 
M. de Humboldt, translated into Eng¬ 
lish under his immediate inspection, will 
br published next month. 

Mr Sharpe is preparing Engravings 
from Mr ^Vc^tal^s designs for the Bri¬ 
tish Anthology, or Poetical Present, de¬ 
signed, with considerable variation of ma- 
leriais and arrangement, ns an exemp¬ 
lar of tlie once p(*pular Dodsley^s CoU 
lection.” 

The author of the ‘‘ Peerage and 
Barunctage Charts,” the Secretary’s 
Assistant,” Ac. is preparing a Dictionary 
of English Quotations, in three ]>arts. 
P.^rt the First, containing Quotations 
from Shakespeare, will appear in a few 
days. 

A IVeatise on the Law of Libel is 
preparing for publication, by Richard 
iVfehcc, Kaq. barrister-at-law, in which 
the general doctrines will be minutely 
examined, and logically discussed. 

The eighth volume of the Annual Bio¬ 
graphy and Obitnaiy, comprehending 
memoirs of most of the celebrated per- 
aons whose decease has taken place, or 
mw take placb, within the present year, 
is m preparation, and will be published 
on the 1st of January IBSA. 

The Star in the East, with other Poems, 
by J. Conder, is printing. 

Mr Charles Westmaeott is about to 
publish a humorous woric, caUed Pointt 
rfMitery^ with designs by thb Ingenious 
Cniickshank. i > 

Dr Conquest will aobn publish Qut- 
vor.. xiii. • 


linoe jif, ^l^wlfery, for the use of Stu¬ 
dents, 

Mr Wuel, the Irish dramatist, Is print¬ 
ing an Epic Poem. 

Or Ure is preparing a new and revised 
edition of BerthoUet on Dyeing. 

Mr Lambert is engaged on a Stqiide- 
ment to his splendid work on Phiefc 

Mr Bristocke is preparing the Uib of 
Howell Harrici, Esq., Ibunder of the 
establishment ^ Trevecka; and Mia 
Bristocke is about to publish a translation 
of the Athatiah of Racine. 

An edition of the Entire Works of Oe« 
mostbenes and Jfischines, fhnn the text 
of Ueiske, collated with other editlonit is 
printing in London. 

I'he Rev. D. Warr is printing q Course 
of Lectures on Banyan's Pilgrim's Pm- 
gress, illustrating its original charactetis 
Ac. 

Mr Cottle, of Bristol, ndll soon publish, 
Observations on the Orestor Caves, with 
engravings of the fos.sil reuiains of four¬ 
teen dittbrent animals. 

Memoirs are fninUng of the late Cap¬ 
tain J. Neale, by the Rev. G. Barday. 

Mrs J. Towntey is printing a l.>etter to 
the Council of Ten. 

A Translation of all the GrocA, Latin, 
Italian, and French Sentences, Phiasea, 
Ac. which occur in lllackstone's 
mentaries, and also in the notes of Cmir- 
tian, Archbald, and Williams, is in the 
press. 

Sj)ecdily will be published. Extracts 
from various Greek Authors, with Eng¬ 
lish notes and lexicon, for the use of the 
junior Greek class in the University of 
Glasgow. 

A new edition of Shirl^'s Works, by 
Mr Gitfbrd, is in furwardness. All the 
Plays arc printed, and a portion of Uie 
Poems. 

The Night before the Bridal, and other 
Poems, by Miss Garnett, is atmt to ap¬ 
pear in an octavo volume. 

An interesting tale wl^,|^)pear Shortly, 
entitled the Stranger’s. Arave. 

James L. Drummond, M.p.«|lirgfon, 
professor of Anatomy and in 

the Belfast Academical Institution, has 
in the press a duodedmo volume, entitled, 
First Steps to Botany, intended as popu¬ 
lar illustrations of the science leading to 
its study as a branch of general educa¬ 
tion, illustrated with numerous wotnl- 
cuts. 

Hurstwood, a tule of the year 1815, it 
in the press. 

3Q 
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EDINBUUGH. 

Edinbitroh Medecaz. Sxtiigi- 

CAl. JOUUKAI.. 

*,* Jn concluding the Nintcenth Vo¬ 
lume of the Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
j;^cal Joumalt before the publication of 
the ensuing year is commenced, the Edi¬ 
tors deem it proper to announce their in¬ 
tention of enlarging the Quarterly Num¬ 
bers ftom Ten to Fourteen Sheets, The 
reeaons of this change will be obvious to 
all the ^ifsmbers of the Profession, who 
ire iiitcrestcd in its Pciiotlical Literature, 
idkl ii^ho know any tiling of the recent 
fihfbgress and present state of the Medical 
Solfitices. The great numlicr of CorrcB- 
pondents renders it requisite to provide 
sufficient space for the communications 
which are diffiy transmitted to them ; and 
the rapid progress of many branches of 
Me^cine, and the increase of Authors, 
^ greater s]jace for tlie Analysis of 
new and interesting Puhiications, than has 
been hitherto allotted. For a ronsider- 
able lime, indeed, t’lc iMlibirs have ex¬ 
perienced much inconvenience, from the 
limited space Avhich each Number neces¬ 
sarily allots 10 the examination of new 
works; and tlicy ba\'e been reluctantly 
compelled, in scvci'a! insbtnccs, to defer 
till a late jx^riod, mention very shortly, 
or omit entirely, the notice of many works, 
which their merits entitled to more early 
and more particular consideration. One 
of Uie chief objcjcts of the Knlargcmont of 
the Number, is to olivialc this evil as ef¬ 
fectually as possible; and the Editors 
trust that} by ass4;njrig lo the Analytical 
Department a greater fjvK'c tluin that 
which it has hitherto occu[jieil, they v^ ill 
be eiuibled to give f'uch early and com¬ 
plete notices of new and important Pnl). 
Ixcalions, os shall nt once do justice to the 
Authors, and ad'ord ub<.fLil infonnation 
to their Readers. 

In the July Number, the Editors cn- 
laiged considerably the extent of the third 
deportment—-that of Medical Intelligence; 
and as they have every reason to believe, 
that the change then made trial of will 
add much to the value and interest of the 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
'as a concentrating vehicle of new infor¬ 
mation, it is their inlciition to continue 
this department on the same principle. 

Under these circumstances, the Ed^tor^. 
will commence the ensuing year of 1824 
with the First of an enlarged Series of 
Quarterly Numbers, ]^ul)lished at tlie 
usual periods, but consisting oi' Fourteen 
Sheets each ; and a Titic-jmgc, Tabic of 
Contents,and Index, will accompany each 
Second Number, those of Aj>rll and Oc- 
tol)cr, instead of every fourth Numlicr, 
as a*, present. This increase in si/c will 


riccasiun a necessary increase in price from 
Four to Six Shillings each Number. 

U is also proper on this occasion to sai, 
that iis the Nineteenth Volume of tlu 
Medical and Surgical Journal is now com¬ 
pleted, it is intended to publish, without 
delay, a General Index to the whole 
Work; of which it will make tibe Twen¬ 
tieth Volume, and thus fbrxn a complete 
and entire work of the First and Second 
Series of the Edinburgh McdiraraidbSar- 
gical Journal. 

Clara Chester, a Poem, by the Atrthor of 

Rome,” and the “ Vale of ChailROuni,'* 
will be published in a few weeks. 

The Gallovidian Encyclopa'dta, or the 
Natural, Original, and Antiquated Cu- 
rio;^.itics of the South of Scotland, arran¬ 
ged Alphabetically, by John M‘Taggart, 
is about to hcpiiMished in one large 8vo. 
volume, by soltM'riptioii, price I2s. 

“ The Forre- tevs,” by the Author of 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 

A Selection of Snered Melodics, adapt¬ 
ed to the Psalms and Hymns used in St. 
.fames’s Chapel, Edinburgh. Prk«, to 
Suliscril)crs, 4a. each part, and to Non- 
Subscribers, 6's, 6d. 

The Book of Science laid of>cn, a scries 
of Popular Essays on Elcctricily, Galvan¬ 
ism, Piieumat3ct>, Hydrostatics, Opiii ' 
Magnetism, Medianics, and ether brai<> 
ches of Natural Philosophy; with rules 
for performing Experitnciits; illustrated 
by Plates ; by the Author of ‘‘ Chemi¬ 
cal Recreations,” to which work the 
altove will form a Companion. 

A Practical Treatise on Ihi' Liscasesof 
Children ; by John (’aird. Fellow of the 
College of Surgeons, &c. Ac. 

The Fanner’s Magazine, No. fl(i; to 
contain a Complete and General Index 
U) the Twenty-fourVolmncs of that Work 
tdready puldiRhed. 

An Introduction to the Study of (li-o- 
graphy, History, Chronology, and Asiin. 
noiny ; by James Welsh, Teacher of Ma¬ 
thematics in the Alierdccu Acadeiny, 
Comprehending an Interrogsilory System 
of each of these Branches—TaUcs of 
Latitudes and Longitudes, arranged for 
the construction of Maps of the different 
Kingdoms of the "World—a large Chro.. 
nologieui Table, from the Creation of the 
W^n'ld to the present timf—a Catalogue 
<.r the Cunstellations, containing all the 
Stars, of the first, second, third, and fourth 
Magnitudes, Ae. Ac. 

A Third Edition of the Inte iiiul Ad¬ 
ministration of CariUniil WoKey. By 
John Galt, Ksq. In H\i>. 

A Grammar of Infinite Fi.n.e:; or the 
Mathematical Elements of am lont Phi¬ 
losophy and Mythology. Bv Willi«*tn 
llowison, Es?!. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


LONDON. 

niOGBAPUY. 

Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, rela¬ 
tive to the seevet Mission on which be 
was employed by the British Government 
in 1810, for the puiiiose of elfeeting the 
HbeMl^h of Ferdinand Vll., King of 
SpaiiijfVoni (/ajitivity at Valencay. Writ¬ 
ten 1^ himself. To which are odded, 
Memoira of the Queen of Etruria. Writ¬ 
ten by herself. WiOi a Portrait and 
Vignette. 8vo. lUs. Od. boards. 

The Life of Isaac Walton; includ¬ 
ing Notices of his Contemporaries. By 
'J'iioinaa Zouch, D.D. F.L.S. with plates. 
I''uulsca}). 128* 

An Account of the liiie and Writings 
of Sir Thomas Oaig of Kiccarton. By 
l\ h\ Tytler, Esq. 9s. 

Memoirs of Pjiihp de (/omines: von- 
laining the History of Lewis XI. and 
Charles VIII, of France, and of Charles 
the J^ld, Duke of Burgundy. 2 vuls. 
8vo. X.liils. 

CilEMISTliV. 

A Sciies of Lectures upon tlu EU*. 
on. >its of Chemical Sciafee, iatcl> dfliver- 
.(1 at 1i)C binrcy institution ; comprising 
the Bjisis of the New Theory of CrysUil- 
IJisation, and Diagrams to ilhisiratc the 
Klementary ronibiiuition of Atoms, par¬ 
ticularly Thcoricb of Electrical Inlluencc, 
2 Uid of i^'lanic ; witli a full description of 
tlic .\uthor\ Blowpipe, and its powers 
and ellecls wlicii charged with certain 
(hLHch, Ac.; illustrated with eight Plates. 
By (loldswonhy Gurney, ftvo. 

CLASSICS. 

Arlstophanis Cuina’dia c\ optimis ex- 
rniplaribus emcndat;e, cum Ver&ione La¬ 
tina, Vuriis Lectiouibus, Notis, et Knien- 
(lationibus accedunt Deperditarunt Co- 
nitvdiarum fragmenta, et Index Verbo- 
nim, nominuni proprinrum ]>hrabiuin, ct 
priccipuarum particulariun,a Ulch. Franc. 
PhiLBrunck. ^Ivols. 8vu. IkIs. 

A Dissertation on Uic Age of Ilomcr, 
his Wri^^ and Genius; and on the 
State of Rd^on, Society, Learning, and 
the Arts, du^g that period, Ae. 8vo. 
28; 8d. sewed. 

COMMEUCE. 

A CbmiKndium of the practice of sta¬ 
ting Averages, for the use of Counting- 
hODsea, In.surance-Brokcrs, Sbip-Owncr.M 
Ship-Masters, and others; consisting of 
an enumeration ctf the Items in Gciu ial 
Average Statements, and an appropruu 
tion of them to their respective cohunns. 
^i(<‘ump.iiMod !ty copios of tCal ateiag- 


statements, with a tabic to cover the pu> 
inium^dcc. By M. Martin. 8vu. £A^ i». 
boards 

Uevnarks on the external Commerce 
and Exchange of Bengal, with Appendix 
of Account and Estimate. By G. A. 
Princeps, I'sq. Svo. As. 8d. bo^a. 

Mortimer's Commercial DicUonaiy; 
containing full and accunito infl)rmatiOD 
on every branch of the Commerce of the 
United Kingdom, and relative to the ina- 
nufacturu and produce of all articles of 
imtiort and export, with their names in 
oil the modern laugua;je5, forming a com¬ 
plete and nc^e^^arv t onqiaulon to every 
counting-houi.e. A now edition, revised 
to the presold time. By W. Dickinson, 
Ksq., barristcr-of-law, unit by a mercl^nt 
of emiiionco. Sio. £.liil(ls« boards. 

EDUfATTON. 

Iidoi rogati\o S\^tclll of Instruction, in 
thick post copy-bouks, with ruled .spaces 
to .idmit of the \ti: wor.> iK'irig fairly en¬ 
tered by tlu* ptipiu l‘y tin use of which, 
the real acqui-'dinp oi Knowledge, on 
each parlicuUr ."tilfii'ct, will be pructically 
combined with oviginal l-'xeriiHOS In Or¬ 
thography^ Syntax, and Punninnshltk 8s« 

cacii_The following -nc the nets of 

Questions thu»^ pri*p;irct!: 

.500 Questions on 0'Ab¬ 
ridgment of lluiiie and :sjuolleil*« His¬ 
tory of England. 

500 Question;- on .lohnsoii's Gram¬ 
mar of I’lassicnl Litemlurr. 

500 Questions on Mitchell'S IJnhrr- 
?*al Caiccliisin. 

5(K> Questions on Blair’s Universal 
Preceptor. 

iOO Qucftions on Ihe Old Testa 
ment. 

.500 Questions on the New Testa- 
men 1. 

,5o0 Questions on Barrow's Saiidure 
Narratives. 

500 <iuesiions on Blair's EnglMi 
(irainmar. 

.500 Questions on Murray's Grnnv 
inar^atiil Irving's ElementagfConqnr- 
rdtion. 

500 Questions on GcKlsmill’.'s rirmn 
mai’ of Geography. 

600 Questions on finUsmith'tt Ihi- 
lifih Empire. 

600 Question^ on fioldsmith's Bio- 
grajiJiunl Class Book. 

500 Questions on Blah's ttr.unmai 
iii Natural riulusopln. 

500 Questumi on t'buKv'- 
Woufler'i rd l)»»; Woih* 
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500 QucbUons un CiwrV«*« )Y(Wulcr» 
of the Heavens ^ 

500 Questioiu on Sq»lre*|| tjygnimar 
of AstFonomjr* 

509 Owitknui on Gwn- 

oOp figfglfoiRU^ the Pton^Lutin 



> (iueBtioxift on GHIhrd’s Abridg* 

meiit at lUackstone’ft Commentaries. 

^5QjB .jitmeitiane on the Book of 

\ j tOOQupsdoiiBon Robineon'sGmn- 

4par pCUnivenal Hutgiy. 

500 Qacstiona on Robinbon's Mu- 

fim Histoiy. 

^,5QP Questions on Robinson's An- 

A Kc^ to each sctf for the oonve* 
nience tubxs, may be bud at 9d each. 

Ilte naais; or a Course of Engbah 
ai^ laitin Rxeiiinsesy in a Series of £a- 
ompliflcatianBi f>Dm an initioJ one to a 
beginner at school, in order to form a 
prop^ habit of thinking and writing at 
on early age of life. For tlie use of youths 
in theicsscr schools. By II. Bright, M.A. 
Svo. 78< 6d. 

The Two Edwards; or Pride and Pre¬ 
judice Unmasked. 18mo. 2s. 

Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, 
taken from Authentic Sources, adapted 
to the use of Children of four years old 
an4 upwards; with portraits. 2 \oIs. 
18mo« 5 b. 

The Peasants of Chamounl; contain¬ 
ing an Aepount of on Attempt to reach 
the Summit of Mount-blaxic, and u deli- 
nea^m^ <f thi^ Scenery among the Alps. 

ISmo. Si. 

Idioms of the Greek Language, accu¬ 
rately arranged and translated for the use 
of Students in the Greek Class. By U. 
Lockhart, A. M. 12iiio. 3$. boards. 

Mariijis^ qu^ un Souvenir de Rome. 
ISmo. 


Comllfon Prayer, engraved by John Scott > 
from drawings by BoriNy and Thurstnit. 
Royid 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

UfOTOaV. 

The History of Modern Gveeee, from 
1820 to the ehtablishmant of Gseeiui In- 
dejicndcnce. Embellished with asat en¬ 
gravings. 7s. 

houticvl^^g* 

Part II. Vot. V. of the Tnuu«l^« 
of the Horticultural Society of lA&p: 
containing 6 plain and 3 roloureotnpav- 
ings. 4to. X.liilltiGd. boards. ™ 

StlSCELLAVIES* 

Nature XMsplaycd, in the Heaveus and 
upon the Earth, In one hundred i»ectum 
on every interesting object in Nature, and 
on the WonderM Woriu «f.God in tlie 
Creation; with several hundred erjgru\ - 
ings. By S. Shaw, LL. D. In 6 \’olb. 
Royal ISmo. i.'^3ii3s. l)uardB. 

Anotiier Edition has been prepared, m 
which all the subjects that admit of it 
are }>cautifully coloured after Nature. 
X.3i>10s. 

File Thousand Receipts in aU the Use¬ 
ful and Domestic Am; constituting a 
coiui^cte and universal practical Library 
and ojierativc Cyclopedia. By Colin Mac. 
kcn^ie, Author oV One 'Phuiihaiid 
rimentb in Manufactures and Ciiomistry. 
Square 12mo. lOh. O'd. bound in red, 
or 12s. calf-gilt. 

No. LXXVI. of the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view and Critical .lounuil. Gs. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, Vol. 
HI. containing(*hRrles XII par Voltaire. 
One volume 2lmo. 

Part V. of Whittingham’s Cabinet 
Edition of Elegant Extracts in Poetry. 
By R. A. Davenport, Ksq. 2s. Gd. sewed. 

Whittingham's Pocket Novelist*, Vols. 
14, 15, and 16: containing Cecilia, oi 
Memoirs of an Heiress. fly Misb Bur- 
ne)'. 3 vols. 9s. 


Tim ABTS. 

Tbs Atlas of Nature; being a Graphic 
Diiiplay pf the most interebting Subjects 
in the three Kingdoms of Nature, for 
$tudy and Reference. Folio. A‘.2h2s in 
boards; with the letter-press, in 3 vols. 

A Series of Utustrations of the Novels 
and Talcs of the Author of “ Wavedey.” 
Engraved, by eminent artists, from ori¬ 
ginal desjgtw by C. B. Leslie, A.R.A. 

Foolscep, iSi* Svo. IBs. 

A Picturesque Tour through the Ober- 
iand, in the Cmton of Berne, Switzerland, 
with 17 coloured engravings and a map. 
Svo. half-bound- 

Twclve lUustratiQiis to the Book of 


NATURAL IIISTORV. 

An Easy and Concise Introduction to 
Lamarck's Arrangement of the Genera of 
Shells. By Charles Dubois>. 

Small 8vo. 12s. boards, t 

Vol. IV. Part II. of Memoirs of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society, with 
engravings. 8vo. 10s. Od. boards. 

NOVELS, 7AX.es, and ROUANP|iB. 

Justina, or Religion Pure and Ulide- 
filed, a Mond Tale. 2 vols. 12mob 12s* 

Gretna-Green Marriages, or the NisccR* 
By Mrs Graen. 8 vols. i2mo. IGs^Gd. 

The Three Perils of Woman; or liere, 
Leasii^tSmdiJedousy, a series of domes¬ 
tic Sottish Tales. By (fames Hogg- 
3'VolSi 12l^o^ £*1\J.b» board?. 
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Femuida, qt Hw Hero of the Timea. 
I)/ Mim Ann Bnmtfby. 2 vela. 10s. 6d. 

The Fin-Eatar. ISmo- 8s« 

The Hermit iQ^Mson; translated 
fhmi the French of E. Jouy and Joy, 
(Ajitfaor oF the Hermit of the ChauRsee 
d'Antii^ dec*) 2 vols. ISmo. 143. bds. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

lovcrted Scheme of Copernicus, 
with Hio Pretended Experiments upon 
wtitiUds followera have dninded their 
Hypiffilesis of MattfC an4 Motion, and 
the Doctrine of the Formation of Witrlda 
out of Atoms by the power of Gravity 
and Attraction, exposed as foidiifa, and 
compieUly refuted as fidse ; and the Di¬ 
vine Syatam of tiie UfXfve^ according 
to the fiUria^'^Noved by Astronomical Ob¬ 
servations and Tables to be true. By B* 
Prescott, Ea(|., Astronomer, Liverpool. 7s. 

The System of the Universe: hi which 
the unchangeable Obliquity of the BcUp- 
tic, the Soltf and Lunar Equatkms, de¬ 
duced from Circular Orbits, and the 
direct, retrograde, and stationary appear¬ 
ances «f the Minor ^Planets, ore niathe- 
matieally denionatrated on the basis of the 
first Copter of Genesis, with many 
pLilcB. liy B. Prescott.^ 12a. 

POETUY. 

Australasia, a Poem, written for the 
Cttanccllor^s Me<lal at the Cambridge 
(.'(iinmeiice, July IU2J. lly W. C. Went¬ 
worth, F. C. of St. L'ctor*s College. 8vo. 
2h. sewi’d. 

TJte Graces : a Classical Allegory ; in- 
terspcrbcd with Poetry, and illustrated by 
explanatory Notes ; together with a Poe¬ 
tical fragment, entitled Psyche among the 
Groces. Translated from the German. 
By C. M. Wiulaiid. Postbvo. 7s» 

Dibdin's Ordinal Hea Songs; engraved 
from tlio origuial Copies in the library of 
W. Kitchener, Esq. M. L). In four ports, 
bs. cucli. 

The Battle of the Bridge; or Pisa 
Defended; a Poem, in ten ('ontos. By 
S. Maxwdl, Esq. 

DaltidoQS} and other Poems. By J* 
Cottle. 6vo. 5a. 

FOMTIC8 AKD POI.ITlCAt ECOlTOHV. 

The East India Military Calender: 
conto^i^ the Services of C^eral and 
Field dffleers of the Indian Army. 4to. 
£.2..10s. 

Debates, Rvldencd, and Decutnents, 
conndcihd with tho Ihvesclgttlon of the 
Charges brought by the AttomiG;yigelleral 
for Mand, against Charles Thtrps ISsq. 
11^ Sheriff of'Dublin, ^ ^ House of 
Commons, 1093. Svo. 19iB. boSHls. 

An Enquiry intdithc arcbedaacy of 
>Var with the principles nf (Christianity. 


and aVr tatmfaiitioir ot the PhiloRophu it 
ReaeoniM which it lii defended, At. 
Bvoi. ^WioanlA 

A View of the Past and Present State 
of HH'tBatid of Jamafea; Witt; fUsnarks 
on the Moral and Phybteal tJondKkm of 
the Staves, and on Hie Abdttbd^ of Slai- 
ery in the Coloniee. By 
lOa. dd. 

TBXOIOSY. ' ’ ^ 

TMr^-three Stehnoiks, oMcted flmm 
the Works of the Hi^t Ueven^Fra 
in God, Thomas Wletm, Bmop 
of Sodor and Man. 2 votA itil^ de. 
boards. 

A Voice Irom Jamaica, In rej^y to 
William Wilbcrforce, E^. By the llev. 
G. W. Bridges, fi. A. Rector of ||f|niyhoa- 
ter, Jamaica. Svo. 2s. seWiSL 

Old Church-of-England Princf|de8^ In 
a Berks of Plain Doctrinal and Praetbkl 
Sermons. By tile Rev. R. Warner. Stole. 
12mo. £.1 hoards. 

The Angel of Mercy, a little Book of 
Affection ; to which is prefixed an Essay 
on Heavenly S])intN. Svu. Be. 6d. 

Reason and Hevehition, or u nm Bx- 
]K>sition of the Truth and Advaiibig&e of 
Christianity. 12iiio. 4s. 

Letters oil Paith. By the Rev. lames 
Dow. ISmo. 2s. 

An Essay on the Rrsurrcctinn of 
Christ, in which Proofs of Ihc Fact are 
adduced, and lU Bcncficitil Inftoence Il¬ 
lustrated. By the Rev. James DOW* 
Is. 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of dcA 
By the llev. G. Holden. Hvo. 6d. 

The RcHector, or Christian AmroSate t 
ill which the United Elforts of Modern 
Infiilels and Bocinians arc detected and 
exposed. 6vu. 10s. (id. 

Btricturea on the Plymouth AYlthlo. 
nians. By J. (. ottle. Bvo. 2s. 

The (ild Doctrine of Faith asserted. In 
Opposition to certain Modem InnovO* 
tions, including Strictures on Re views ot 
the Author's Semions on RcpciiUinceand 
Faith. By the Rev. James rorlik, aSSk- 
tant minister m the Scots ChOrdr^ Ih 
Mary's Abbey, Dublin. ‘ • 

TOPOCkAAPIU'. { 

The Traveller's Pocket Atlas, cmtt4l^ 
ing separate Maps Of thfi Cbufitics ^ 
England and Wales, Atid fi Map of the 
Country twenty-live MlksUound Lbnfion; 
with the Population of the Touisi, tiielt 
Distances from London, Ac-t corrected 
to the present time. 15si plain ; 2U. 
enkrarad^ 

Remarkn on the North «»r Spain. B> 
John Branison, author of TraicU in 
Egypt, Syria, Grevf c, Ac. o. hd 
boards. 
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UDINfimUSH. 

A System of Anatomical Plates ; ac¬ 
companied with pescripUons, ati^ l^y- 
sidlo^lc^ and F^ological Observ)dipns. 
By ddhn Lizaia, Fdtow the 

Royal CoHage of and Leibhnr^ 

on Anatomy and Physiology Edinburg. 
Pai^t tt.P^Blood-Vesseb and Nerves.— 
lOs. 6d. 

The Plates of thi8_ Part may be 

taiA c<douredy £.liils. 

DOntnark Delineated, or Sketches of 
the Present State of that Country ; illus¬ 
trated with Portraits, Views, and other 
Engravin^^s, from Drawings by eminent 
Danish Artists. l*art 11.—lloyal Bvo. 
10s. 6d. sewed. 

Picturesque Views of Edinburgh, from 
Drawings by Henry Ewbank, Esq., en¬ 
graved by W. H. Lizars. No. IV. Prints 
^8.; proofs, India, 10s. Gd. each ])art. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of 
Rirkliston, on the 7lh day of September 
1S33, being the Sunday after the ac- 
counta Arriv^ed from Paris, of the death 
of the Right Hon. .lohn Karl of Hope- 
toun. By Charles Hitchic, Minister of 
Kirkliston. 8vo. Is. 

Chemical Recreations: a Scries of 
Amusing and Instructive Experiments, 
which may be performed easily, safely, 
and at Uttlc expcnce. To which are pre- 
Bxod, First Lines of Chemistry ; wherein 
the ^ncipal facts of the Science, as sta¬ 
ted by the most celebrated experimen¬ 
talists, are familioi'ly exjdained. With 
a Mioute Description of a cheap and 
sitripte Apparatus; illustrated by Seventy 
J^.ngraved Figures on the iliirerent parts 
of it 1 Smo. boards. 3s. 

Jacob, or Patriarchal Piety. A Series 
of Discourses delivered in St. James’s 
Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, in the year 
18218. By the Rev. Edward Craig. One 
volume 8vo. lOs* 6d. in boards. 

•^* The profits of this volume are to 
be devoted in aid of the Funds of the 
Moravian Mission. 

MaltefBrun’s System of Geography. 
Voliime IV. Part II. 7s. Gd. 

* Reasons Of Protest against the Deci- 
sii^ of thO Presbytery of Dunfermline, on 
ttd July 1823. Answers by the Pres- 
bytelfy, and the Decision of the United 
Associate Synod, 11th Sept. 1833. 4d. 

I'he Leisure of a Lady employed in 
extracting from the best Authors, Pieces 
in and Verse, for the Amusement 
and liistraCtion of her own Children. Se¬ 
cond Kditfon. 3s. Gd. neatly half bound. 

The Cliristian Philosopher, or the Con- 
iicction of Science with Religion. By 
Tlios. Dick. One thick I't'luirc 12inn. 
7*5. bnarcN. 


EsSiys and Treatises. By James Fer¬ 
guson, F.R.S. viz.; An eo^ introduction 
to Astronomy for Y oung Gentlemen and 
Ladies; the Art of Dta^ving fft Perspec¬ 
tive made easy; an Tntr^uction to Bier- 
tridty; Select Exercises; and Tables and 
Tracu. With an App^ix rdaRveto 
Electricity, Galvanism, and Electro-Mag¬ 
netism. By David fimwster, tiL»D. 
F.R.S. &c. A new Edition, illu^med 
with Copperplates. One volun:^ i^o. 

An Easy Jntrodtiction to AatiHwniy 
for Young Gentlemen and LadleS. By 
James Ferguson, F.R.S. Revised by Da¬ 
vid Brewater, LL.D. Ac. A neW Edi¬ 
tion, illustrated with Copperpl^s. One 
volume 13mo. 4's. 

The Art of Drawing in TPerapcctivc, 


made easy to those who have had no 
previous knowledge of the Mathematics. 
By .fames Ferguson, F.R.S. A new Edi¬ 
tion. Revised by David Brewster, LL.D. 
One volume 12ijo. Copperplates. 48. 

A Uniform Edition of the works of 
James Ferguson, F.R.S. comjirising As¬ 
tronomy explained upon Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton’s principles; Ijecturcs on Select Sub¬ 
jects; and Essays and Treatises. Edi¬ 
ted by David Rrewster, LL.D. and il- 
lustialcd with Copi>erplatcs. 5 vols. 8vo. 


.f.3..3s. 


An Address to the Associate Congre¬ 
gation, Infirmary-street; in which the 
princiiiles of the Covenanted Reforma¬ 
tion, us embraced and professed by the 
Scdcbbion, ate briciiy stated and illustra¬ 
ted, from the Acts and ri(K'(*odings of the 
Associjitc Frcsbyicry and Ccneral Asso¬ 
ciate Synod, and the works of our must 
uppruved writers; with an Appendix. By 
George Paxton, Professor of Divinity, 
Ac. lb. 

Poems and Songs. By James Ken¬ 
nedy, Savanha. ^b. 

A Treatise upon Breeding, Reaiing, 
and Feeding Cheviot and Bluck-faccd 
Sheep on (high districts, with some ac¬ 
count of, and a complete cure for^ that 
fatal malady the Rot. With qbiarva- 
tions upon laying out and GdndiR^g a 
Store Farm, liy John Fdrbairn, Par¬ 
mer in Lammermuir. Svo. ^s. 

A Practical Essay on the Mann9 of 
Studying and Teaching in Scotland it or 
a Guide to Students at the UnivcHity) to 
Parish Schoolmasters, and Tu¬ 

tors. In two Parts. Gs. ^ 

Watt’s Latin Grammar, it Edi- 

tion; in which it has beeht^ltempted, uith 
the utmost brevity, to COTCict Mistakes, 
and supply Dcficiehd^ 1^ James Mel¬ 
vin, A.iM. one of iRie fil&BtcrS of the 
Grammar School, Ahetdccn. Is. Gd. 

The Lntin Pra'ceptor ; or. an Essav» 
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intending to s^rva ^ a Guide to Learn* 
UTS, in ihipir itfompoRiii<;ns. py M. 
Torrie, Tc^to of French, &c. S^und 
Kdition. m 

A SelectUm of Paiges of Scripture, 
syatepiatically arrtmged, suited to Sunday 
Schools. Third J^ditioii. By the Bov- 
Wnt. pFown» D. Kdinhurgh. 8d. 

cpiHisting chiefly of 
AnBientic Narra^vef!} Anecdotes, &c. 
origBial and selected, suited to the Occu- 
pafi^tbe cottage, the Work-shop, and 
the Vol. 1. .)2ino> Is. GcU Pub* 

lishM, also, in Monthly Xumhers, 2d. 
each. 


Discourses suited to the A Inutii. tuition 
of the Ltod’s Supper, inter s^iersid \suU 
Addresaeu^nd ExhculaBonh to tlie Conu 
mi^jnhni^ Second Editioa. By the ilev, 
Joha,.)lpwn, Edinburgh* 12nio. fls. 

Oh^llteligioii, and the Means of its AU 
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EUROPE. 

FkaVcb akd Spain'. —Tlie great ob¬ 
ject of the invasion of Spain by France, 
namely the restoration of Ferdinand to 
bis sovereign and absolute power, is at 
length occoinplished. The Spanish Mo¬ 
narch and his family were act free on the 
28th September, Jind arrived at the liead- 
'[uarters of the Duke of *Angoulcinc on 
the 1st insLiint. Of the circumstance 
which immediately preceded this event, 
the following account has been given, and 
is probably toleraldy authentic On the 
2^ September, it is said. General Alava 
was disfiatched from llic Cortes to the 
bead*(tuarters of the Duke of Angoulemc, 
with pro))osilions that the King should 
be set at liberty, but that the city of Cadiz, 
the Isle of licon, and ail the strong places 
still in the power of the Constitutionalists, 
should remain under the dominion of the 
Constitutionalists for two montlis, during 
which time they should lie permitted to 
traflir and hold comniunicaliou with the 
rest of Spain and all other countries. These 
propofiitionB were indignantly rejected, 
without examination, and General Alava 
fobid^n to present himself again, unless 
he the and unconditional sur- 

rteder m Cadiz; The return of Alava to 
CSadiz, without having attained the object 
of bij^ mission, produced universal consicr- 
natlOQ i and feuds and dissensions, attend¬ 
ed with plunder, and every possible out¬ 
rage, c^^^lsed the unfortunate city. Un¬ 
der ^dbcclrcumstaaces, and convinced of 
the impassiblUty of organising any ade¬ 
quate mrana of d^ence, the Contes heSd a 
BeCxdltaiUing bn 4ie 27th, at which itcame 
to the resolution,of dissolvii^ itsdf, and of 
resigning the i^Mid and city to a state of 
perfect anarchy. While matters were in 
tliis confusloii, and atl authority volaxed. 


the King, presuming that there would be 
no ubsliK-le to bis removal, wrote a letter 
te the Duke of Angoulemc, stating that 
he was free, uiul would ('onie tohii hvad* 
quarters ; hut, on the 2Sih, when the 
Jtoyulist regttneiu of S.ui Martial made 
an cifort to cnulile his Majesty to pul liis 
pro|K»sc<l journey in'cxecuthtn, th^ were 
successfully opposed by the militia of 
Madrid, who, having been the first tooilhr 
violence to the Royal authority, having 
attended the King us his gnoters freon the 
capital to Cadiz, .and having used fvery 
kind of severity to compel the gsuriMti to 
protract the defence of the luitur ci^, hOil 
no ho])e of pardon. This inovoiQpM, of 
course, jireventcd the exiiccted. ifppear- 
ance of the King at Port St. Maty's, ami 
was the occasion of a telegraphic dispatch 
from the Duke d'Angoulumo, stating that 
negociations were broken o|!*, and Go* 
diz would be bonibardod on the foUowilig 
day. After the secret sitting, the Cortes 
are said to have held two public ones, and 
from each .sent inossuges to the King, 
supplicating him to open negociations 
with the French General “ on whatever 
terms he pleased." On his Majesty la- 
fusing to enter into any neguciatiQii,«the 
Cortes, alarmed at the increasing a^UatsoM 
of the people, and the cUsposithMa the 
troops assembled to teCDgniae. fis- 
jureme authority of the Xing, then dtasolv* 
ed themsclvies. 

After these events, the city of Cndiz 
submitted unconditionally, and was v>tesr« 
ed by the French troops on tha $d Instept* 

Fampcluna and Santona bad provioosly 
capitulated, and the fortress of Santi Fla- 
tri had been carried by assault. This, to¬ 
gether with the early defection of the 
Generals in command of the C<»nRtitu- 
tional armies, must no duuht huve had 
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great Influence on the minda of the Cortes, 
«s there remeitied no longer dUjr hope of 
a divenion bebi^ made hi thek favour. 
Uiego, who had l«ft< Cadiz mt\j in 0ep- 
tonber, had Athed in an attempt to bring 
back the troofn of Ballasteroe to the go¬ 
vernment of the CorteOi and was himeeLf 
tfeiken prisoner, and carried to Madrid. 

Itk^ataled, that, in aletter which I^er- 
Anand addreMdtothe Duke d*Angou- 
Ume,' iiUd» he had promised not 
4o^perBekaite4m]r one on account of poli- 
tlqidHOpiaiimii but nothing more; and that 
lift timid not ei^age in the aflFkirsof Go- 
mnunent till after his return to Madrid.'* 

A letter ftom Paris, of the 11th Octo- 
Nftithoelvcd by express, states, on the 
odiet'hand, that there had been received, 
the French Ministers, the copy of a 
proclamation' issued by the King of Spain 
.pwtviDUSto his leaving Cadiz. In this it 
is said his Migesty promises a general 
mneety, without qualiflcation or excep¬ 
tion. The officers and soldiers who led 
him from Seville to Cadiz are not only to 
partake of this amnesty, but are to pre¬ 
serve their commissions and their rank, 
and, if dismissed, are to receive the half of 
their pay- The same indulgence is ex¬ 
tended to all the members of the Cortes, 
and^e military engaged in the defence 
•f Cadiz. He, moreover, declares he is 
actuated by the sincerest opinion of the 
accoBsity of free institutions, and tlmt he 
wUl always be prepared to co-operate with 
his advisers in securing public liberty. 
Towards the beginning of the proclama¬ 
tion, lie uses the expression, that he was 
calM by his duty to the etterntf's camj)^ 
which is supposed to have given so much 
ofibnee to the French Ministry, tl)at the 
proclamation will not lie inserted in the 
French papers. They were known in 
Paris to have received a copy of it tliroc 
days before, but they certainly concealed 
its contents. Great doubts may, how ever, 
be with propriety entertained respecting 
the sincerity of the King of Spain in issu¬ 
ing his proclamation, since it was done 
he quitted Cadiz, and where every 
artifiee woald.be resorted to, to prevent 
any excesses on the part of the populace. 

’ToMvoal—-T he Lisbon papers, of 
ulh are filled with details of the 
oerhOBSKtiy of Investing the King of Portu¬ 
gal xrith the Order of the Garter, on the 
23d, Whi^ took place at the Koyal Pa¬ 
lace tit' djuda. The castle of Su George, 
and the dhips of war In the harbour, 
royal mluces ajt the termination of the 
oeretnftng^ Uis Maj^y had ordered a 
splendid repost to be prepared in honour 
of the Amliassador, Sir £dward Thorn¬ 
ton, Sir George Naylcr, and other jiei'sons 
charged by the British Monarch wdth this 


oolenm Investiture, in the Palace das Ne- 
oessidides, to which hi^ hfftjcsty's Minis, 
tera, tho Diplomatic Body, and other per. 
sons of disthictiQa, we^ invited. 

SwiT«EiiLaKB.-^Jidmffiie, Sept 29. 
^Thc Representative (wn^ of Geneva 
has, by a of two-thirds, passed 

a law to suspend the Ubei^ of tM pm 
for a year. All wiitinfi on every subject 
will he liable to a previous cenaminip. 
New measures are also spoken of as tixiut 
to be adopted in the smne Canton^ foun¬ 
der it still more difficult for forrighen to 
take reflige and settle there. It is, also 
in agitation to repeal their inairiW law, 
which, having deen imprudent sup¬ 
pressed at the period of the lestmfton, 
was re-enacted two years ftgft tgr Ihe una¬ 
nimous votes of the two C<ti|hcUs. 

iTALT.—The Cardinal Della Geiiga 
(Annibal) has been elected Pope, and 
taken the title of Leo XII. His Holiness 
was born on the 2d August 1760, at the 
Castle de la Gcnga, situated bfetw'een the 
Duchy of Urbin, and the March of An¬ 
cona. At the moment of his nomination, 
he was Cardinal Vicar, that 2s, adminis¬ 
trator, as regards spiritual aflbirs, of the 
diocese of Rome. 

Naples^ Sept —^Thc high tribunal 
of the hither^ost principality has just 
condemned to death Antoine Giannone, 
of Naples; Jean,of Orta; ClementProta, 
of Salerno,; Frederic Cimlno, of Monte- 
pertoso; and Felix Tafuri-^found guilty 
of l>eing members of the Carbonari, and 
of having worn the tri-coloured cocknde 
on the 17 th of June, 1820, and of having 
cniiKpircd against the Government. The 
Court declared them excluded from the 
amnesty of the 28th of September 1822, 
and they were executed on the 12th inst. 

Greece _By intelligence from Leg¬ 

horn, of the 8th, we learn that the Cap¬ 
tains of several vessels, arrived ft:<xn the 
Archipelago, have stated that the greatest 
joy prevails in all the Greek islands. News 
had been received that Colcontriont hod 
gained a signal victory over ihe Turks, 
who were about to enter the Peloponne¬ 
sus. The carnage was teniblf^ amt the 
Turkish army may he looktil on ns an¬ 
nihilated ; on the oUier hand, the Turkish 
fleet is in a situation of great embarrass¬ 
ment ; fsuF the Greek fleet, numerous and 
wril appointed, has token its station at 
tho entrance of the Ionian sea, aiid cuts 
off the communication of the Captain 
Pacha with the DarduieUcs." Greek 
fleet is tp Temain in this position tin much 
as as possible, in octier to premii’ the 
Turks ftom leaving tlift^enian sea, and 
going into the AndtiptialEp. Favourable 
hows has tiso been^tiliM^rii ftom Candia. 
The Greeks in thiri island amount to 
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54,000 doling men, uitHont including 
a immba* oC eow^men, who oct as gue- 
rillaa* The etrohg jilaces are occupied 
by the Tuikif btot they have not 'been 
able to supply H^in laith prbvisiotM* The 
plague ^ootnmitif |;reat nvagea among 
themi end thqr ink closely blockaded. A 
Greek squoclrbh, detached fh>m the main 
fleet, has gemd towards Alexandria, to 
watch the remaina of the Egyptian fieet. 

AMERICA. 

BvEKoa Atiiks..— According to late 
accounts ftom Buenos Ayres, it ap|>ears 
that the independence of the Government 
of Buenos Ayres has been recognised by 
CommisaioiierB sent emt by Ferdinand for 
tliat purpt!!^. A pr^lminaTy convention 
was formally concluded between these 
Commissioncra and the Buenos Ayres 
Government on the 4lh July, and, by a 
subsequent act, the GovcTumcnt was au- 
thorizecT to ratify this convention, and al¬ 
so to negneiate, punmant to one of the 
articles ibereiit contained, the accession 
thereto of the Govermnents of Chili, Peru, 
Ace. 

Colomhia.—.SV. Thonuu*i^Aug. 20.— 
*■*' JuHt arrived from X<a^uini very import¬ 
ant news. The Royalist General Mo¬ 
rales surrendered by capitulation on the 
5d inst. to the Colombian forces. All the 
Spanish vessels of war on the l.nke of 
Marocaybo were given up to the Patriots. 
The troops have lilu-rty to go to Cuba, and 
,^Morales hmiselK, with his RtaiT, Ac. have 
already s«u]r>(t for the Ilavannah.'* 

Sub8e([uoni accounts from Laguira state 
that an express had arrived there, with 
the infonnation that the Spanish garrison, 
aflcr Morales* defeat, had furoceeded to 
blow up the fortiffcations of Porto CabcUo, 
preparatory to its Huai abandonment. 

Peatt.—A dvices have been received 
iVorn Peru, by the Thames, whaler, which 
sailed tVoni Callao on the 30lh June, that 
on the l8th of that month, the cHy of 
Lima was ^taken by the Sj^nlsh Royal- 
^th^ General Canterac, without'any 
Patriots having retired to'the 
fiu'trcflS of .dtilao. On the 2tith, the Real¬ 
ists pushed forward a recbiinciRring force 
to the walls of - and dhive 

itt tRe but-posta, but no attdnapt 

upoh thh plate. Itie.'^tifiapendent' Go- 
|i4d retired, 'fhrst toCidlao, and 
ifag^lfrdii, frbm'^watit vf rocaSt ih that 
foitiw, to'"Thn' movement 
lAa^ ^ Bile Rwalte^^pon^ Lhna was 
in fgifonuttenf thetTpe- 

rftBom of detabbed, 

aeVei^ of 

6'0(;0 bnmI&dnerarBdtoa Criiz, to 
Arlte, whfeh th^^ were preparing to'rcln- 
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Ibrce froQi Callao with a ruului di*tacb 
menoraOOOiWi^, for whoso embiukation 
the triHMfDm sMO all ready w’Ihh the 
ThaRiesaidM. Tlitotf troops would be 
jo&iai by alorce of 3000 Chilians, whose 
endNtfkatiatt Ksd been tMnyed by a efeom 
fit Yalpoaraisds whifik Hod wrecked some of 
the tnhhpoits ready for thteif. -^e 
landing of the Patriot General aenlftCrus, 
it Ari^ bn the I8th JunOi wne known 
at Linta before the Thariiei Hilled. The 
country had risen in his fovour, and toe 
fow remaining Spanish troops i|l' the 
neighbourhood had been dharUMd by the 
inhabitants. There u as nothing to op¬ 
pose the ndvanec of that army towards 
Cusco, by which means the Spaniards fn 
Lima would be taken between, two dees, 
and have scarcely a Chante bf Csokpe. 
The Royalists had canoentratod their |br- 
ces for this advance upon Lima, and had 
no other force in the QcM, to any |>nit 
of Peru. Their army, in IJinO Is rs|t4>« 
sented variously, from dO(Ki to 8000 men. 
I'he Patriots iiad 20,00<) men in theiv 
pay, of whom fKMH> wcic ut and iwar 
Arica, 6000 in Cnlkii), nnd the rest, at 
Truxillo, Pisco, nnd i>tlirr traces, In de¬ 
tachments of ](K)0 to IfiUO men* 

BiiAziLs.—Difl'crciUHzs have already 
arisen between the Brazilians and their 
new Emperor. The struggle for power 
has shifted its grounds, nnd superseded 
the question of national sovereignty, by 
one of the ]wcrogative: the veto Is the 
specific point of cKsputo; hts Iniperial 
Majesty insisting on its immediate OxCr-- 
cisc, and the Lcgishitii'e Assentoly on 
the sns|^nsIoA or poMitotieancnt of it, 
until after the dissulutioii of thbt IxKly. 
'fhe Emperor has declared, that, notwith¬ 
standing this vote of the AestfAMy, Iw 
will sanction .nnd execute such acta only 
as meet wHh 1ms approhatkuil Hts add¬ 
ed, that the Kmpe^ hod Itcen very as¬ 
siduous in bis attentions to the milgary, 
and it is conjectured that he wtR' At¬ 
tempt to establish an nbsolote sffa by 
militSty force. 

Oebieaara.—B y iMewints Iramritthis 
SetCement, it appci^ that a wfeusJn- 
surrcction broke dbt tlgaw ~jlssop|g the 
negroes on the i8to mA IttR^ ilmgust 
tMi, wfdcl^, howel>er,ijbdltoW<|te^»ddwn, 
and the colony ftet^ to iMi|aUlfty, 
after a few df the togl agvcrsl 

bundf^bf the blacks,' tost BecH killed 
In th4 contest'. A numMr thntiegrors 
biidbeetl stfoscquMtly tritM Courts- 
iitertieff,'dtor es^ted Aii>«tngUHd<rs hi 
the inSiMeriabitf. '^T«to MdlbM* Mi- 
nf&tcH, nhd an' KnjjjlisiHttnn * atombfl Ha¬ 
milton, are'in custody, char]:^ as acces- 
forieS of the insiirgcmH. 

CvBA^—A veryscrkMis plt^r bcti. 
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iH«icuverucl at Havatmah, having for its 
object tbe massacre of Uie Governor and 
ull Kuropcans not attached to the party 
of tbe conspirators^ and the plandeir of 
tlie projicrty- Many persons arftst- 
ed in roiisequence, composed of whites, 
negroes, and mulattocs* He who Was to 
have been made Governor escaped, as did 
also tlw fntended GeiieralisKimo their 
fbrce8|‘ a Lieutenant-C^nlonel from the 
S^niah Main* There were also seized a 


COot. 

quantity of flags, cockades, and upit ard> 
^ 5000 proclainationa of the most sedi-' 
lious nature, together with a great quan¬ 
tity of arms, Ac. Tlw flags were the 
l^rench tri-colour, upon which api)eared 
a rislrkg sun, with divcflging rays. The 
cockades were green and red> Bc]K;rt 
stated, that there were yet nliovc 200 
persons to be arrested; and that fhll 
40,000 ))Cop1e, without the g^ites, had 
sworn to the independence* 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House op Loudh.— Julf/ 10.—Par- 
Itamcnt was tliis day Prorogued by Com¬ 
mission, with the usual ceremonies. 

The Comniissioncrs were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archtushop of Canter- 
iiury, I<rf>rd Harrowbv, Earl of Liverpool, 
and Karl of WcstTnt»rland. 

The House of Commons were sum¬ 
moned to the Bar iit t wo oV-Iock precisely. 
The Commission bw giting the Itoyal 
Assent to ccrtoiii Bills, and for Proro¬ 
guing the Parltament, was then read, and 
the several Bills having received the Uoyal 
Aseent, the Lord Chuiicellur proceeded to 
deliver the following speech 

iify Lords uml GnUJeium^ 

“ We arc commanded by bis Majesty, 
in rc1e«ising you from your nttciui.nicc in 
Parliament, to express to>ou his Ma¬ 
jesty’s acknowledgments foi the Z4*:i1 and 
assiduity wherewith you have applied 
yourselves to the several objects which 
his Majesty recommcndeil to your atten¬ 
tion, at the o^^ning of the Session. 

His Majesty entertains a confldent 
expectation, that the provisions of internal 
r^Ulation, which you have adopted with 
rapect to Ireland, will, when carried 
into elTbct, tend to remove some of the 
evils whicli have so long afHictcd that 
part of the United Kingdom. 

“ We are commanded to assure you, 
that you may depend upon the firm, but 
lempewe exercise, of those ixiwers which 
you li^H^etithifited to his Majesty, for 
the imppemion df violence and outrage 
in that ^sountry, and for the protection of 
the Hva^iaid. {iroperiies of his Majesty’s 
loyal kvitgects. 

“ It n with the greatest satiafaction 
that his I^Ucsty is enabled to contemplate 
the fiouriwng condition of all Iwanches 
'of our comtherce and manufactures, and 
the greatest nhntement of those difficulties 
which the Agricultural Interest has so 
long and so so-crcly suffered.** 


“ (Icnilemcvofiheliotm' qfi'ovfiho.' y 

“ We have it in command fnim hb- 
Mnjesty to iliank you for the supplier- 
which you have granted for the service ot 
the year, and to assure you that he has 
received the smeore^^t pleasure from the 
relief which you Iiave bwn enabled to 
afford his i^eople, by u large reduction of 
taxes.” 

“ l^y Lords and Ccntle^nen^ 

“ lli« Majesty has commanded ir; u* 
inform you, that he continues ti> receive 
from fill foreign Powers the ^vrongosl 
assurances of their friendly dis^xisitioii to¬ 
wards this Country. 

“ Dec])ly as his M'jcsty still regrets 
llie failure of his eaniesL eiidea\ourH to 
prevent llie interruption of tlu‘ piMce of 
ICurope, it affords him the gicatcst con¬ 
solation, that the principle"' upon which 
lie has acted, and the))olicy which hefias 
determined to pursue, luive Ixicn niarkc<l 
with your warm and cordial concurrence, 
as consonant with the iuLcrests, and SU' 
satisfactory to the feelings of his people. 

Parliament was then prorogued in the 
usual form. 

House of Combcoks.—•J' uni* SG_ 

Mr Brougham moved that the Petition 
fVoro the Catholic Association, compli^n- 
ingof the mal. administration of juswe 
in Ireland should be referred to the Ge¬ 
neral Committee on Courts of Justice. 
The Honourable Member spoke at gn^at 
length, and with more than his usuOl ve¬ 
hemence, recalculating all the jmnenil 
complaints of abuses in Ireland wllm have 
been lately so profusely^offered to tbetnib- 
lic. Mr Coulbum resisteil* the motion, 
and denied alt the charged, of tha vague 
and indefinite description Of which he com- 
jflalned. Sir H. Parnell mid Mr C. Hutch¬ 
inson supported Mr Brougham. QdL Barry 
opposed the'motion, and qdotedfrom the 
speech of Mr BaroQ Smith, in 1815, at 
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tiic Donegoi Aaaizei^ a passage to show 
timt the adEYiiniatration of justice by Pnu 
testants in Ireland was untuiuted by 
any party feeling* Mr J. Daly, who de¬ 
scribed himself as a warm friend to Ca¬ 
tholic emancipation^ and a representative 
of tlie greatest Catholic county in Ire¬ 
land, reprobated the petition as a foul 
calumny upon Catholics and Protestants. 
Mr Martin, member for the same county, 
(Galway,) also opfwscd the motion, as did 
likewise Mr P<^1. Mr Aliercromby sup¬ 
ported it; and Mr Brougham replied in 
a speech of some length, and of unabated 
warmth. On a division, however, the 
motion was rejected by a majority of 139 
to 59. 

June 30.—Mr Kennedy's Scots Jury 
Bill was read a third time, and passed, 
l)y the small majority of 4, there being 
f>0 for and 56 against it. The Scots 
('(kmmissaTy Courts' Bill was read a third 
time, und fMisacd. On the motion of the 
J .ord Advocate, the Scots Shcrill's Courts' 
Bill was ordered to be read a third time 
that day three months. 

July l.~After a conversation of some 
length, in which a lively, but by no 
nieuriK angry, altercation occurred between 
Sir C. I.ong and Mr Choker, an amend¬ 
ment, proposed by the latter Gentleman, 
placing the £.40,000 granted for a build¬ 
ing lo receive the King’s Library under 
theenntroul of the Lords of the Treasury, 
(instead of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, as originally proposed,) was car¬ 
ried by a mujurily of HO to 26. 

Mr Brougham brought forward again 
the petition of Mr Bowan, charging Co¬ 
lonel Oosine, Member for the county of 
Kerry in Ireland, with selling an ofllce. 
The i)etition w'as rejected, on the ground 
that it alleged an offence punishable in 
the ordinary course of the law. 

Mr Hume then presented a very long 
petition against prosecutions for blasphe¬ 
my, from a number of dissenting Minis¬ 
ters, of various denominations, which he 
enforced in a speech of apfiropriate length, 
alluding with a motion for a resolution 
4 lR]^ng the doctrines of the iietition. 
Mr Wilheiforce opposed the resolution. 
While he was willing to concede the ut¬ 
most latitude of opinion, he was not pre¬ 
pared to say that every insult to religion 
im]«tbe,j».ssed over. Mr Ricardo sup- 
port|wtbe petition in a speech of some 
leng^l b^t neilher in hUr nor in Mr 
Hume’s was there any argument 

whlclil bysk n^ been long rendered fami¬ 
liar 16 the public by ,the defences of Car- 
1^ andtotha^ persons. Mr W. Smith 
idse supported tt>o Tcsohilioxi. MrTwiss 
and Mr.Peel wonnly opposed it, and^ fi- 
iially, it was rejected without a division. 


July 2.—The ChanceU4ii ol iho Lx- 
cli^uern^e the nsuaji annual stuteineiit 
of .^.^l^atice.M the country ; the Might 
HornG^tieman presented his expottiUon, 
whi^n WjBi oir 6 very ^ipeUfying dcacr4>- 
tion> In a very ahic speech. We have nut 
epi^ for giving the jiarticulars of this 
statement, hut the result is, Uuit, notwith¬ 
standing the repeal of set^en inllUons and 
a half of ta|^, three millions of ^ht were 
discharged last year; yet leayingd 
of the consolidated for the flrA time 
during many years, exhibits such an un¬ 
equivocal proof of the progressive ftttan- 
cial pTx>spcaity of the country, an fhlly to 
justify the congratulation of the (^hancid- 
lor of the Exchequer. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman sat down amid loud cheers. 
Mr Maberly und Mr Hume confessed the 
truth of the Chancellor of the Excheqtter’s 
statement, and Mr Sherilf Ttioinptm 
observed, that by keeping clear of euntf. 
ncntal ^wlitics, this country muftt, in few 
years, arrive at a degree of pros]^ity un¬ 
exampled in the history of the World—a 
truth that wc trust may t>c dfiCply im¬ 
pressed upon the minds of statesmen and 
legislators. 

The House then went into the cose of 
Mr Chief Uaron O’Grady, and ogreed to 
three prcliuiinury resoluUiuiSk 

July 3.—The rebulutions agreed to on 
the preceding evening, in the case of Mr 
Chief Baton O'Graily, were rt'ivirled, after 
a conversation between Messrs. Riec, 
Hume, Wctherell, (!anniiig, UutoUinson, 
and OUirady. The generiil feeling of the 
House seemed to be, that tlio facts alleged 
ngaiina Mr O'Grady weie too ftivolous 
fur a serious chiirgc; Imt that having been 
received, they nnut, in justice to tlio tib- 
jeet of Mr Rice's nceusuiioit, be futliM^ly 
investigated. 

July 4.—The Irish Tithes Composition 
Bill was read a third tune, and passed, with 
an atiicndmcnt introduced by Mr Goill- 
biirn, empowering the Lord Lirtitcniwit 
to refer the adjiLstinent of disputed cbip* 
positions to the going Jmige of Assise* , 

The Reciprocity of Dutie.s Bill was tltvn 
proposed to be read u tub'd tiinef when 
Mr Robinson warmly o[iposed it, liki^ 
ly to operate injuriously against Ih^i^hip- 
ping interest, and therefore to Uw 

naval power of the empire^ Waltgco 

defended the measure as Indispiil&biy wdl 
calculated to extend the of 

Great Britain, and argued thai a measure 
having that cifoct could not be iptfrotely 
injurious to the shipping intt^#!. Mr T. 
Wilson, Mr Bright, and Mr ^k^bu^yat, op* 
posed the Bill, which was, bpiyever, Mq|t« 
purled by' Messrs Hume, IfJcordo, and 
several other Members, and carried, bn a 
division, by a majority .of 75 to 51. 
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July 7—«Thti£aM4udMiTradcBiU wan 
rjod a third tima, and fwssad^ jwtwith- 
standtfij^ n sli^ aitpodUM <m ^ part of 
Air Money, Mr -Fe^sev, and Mr Hvine* 
Tjia Lonls* amiDdnients tp the Friaon 
Bill were neat taken into coraidQration, 
when Mr €Srey Beimet pnvpoaed ttf 'rgect 
the o l ai n in > eutiiQabiag the coipond due* 
tiummeni of refraetoiy prisonera. On m 
divMoily'’ Mr Beatieti'a propcekion web 
numMtkf ft lanjority of S6 to S8. 

llr.Wilinot Horton then moved the 
Oiidij||^.|ihe Day tor the Fecotomitment 
of ^ Kew Srath Wales Jurisdiction 
BlQf^plid explained the principal provi. 
eiona of the bill, which wmit to provide 
a plaee of ultc^or penal transportation 
for eonvicts, and separate more efibetu- 
dly the idoees of r^denoe of convicts 
within the colony. Mr Horton explain¬ 
ed, that trials by jury were not contem¬ 
plated by the hili, which referred crimi¬ 
nal charges against a commission of se¬ 
ven ftfficesw Mr Bright strongly con¬ 
demned tile refusal of the jury trial, and 
moved that the biU should be read that 
d^ six months- Mr G. Bennet thought 
that the population of New South Wales, 
oonsiating, as it did, of one half convicts, 
Wat not in a state to receive the jury 
trinL Sir James Macintosh cited the 
example of Virginia, to which the trial 
by jury had been conceded, at a time 
wlm it was at least as much a colony 
of convicts as New South Wales could 
be said to be. Mr Bright withdrew his 
amendment, and the 1-lousc went into a 
Committee, wiien Sir J. Macintosh pnv 
posed a clause to establish tlie trial by 
juiy, wliieb, on a division, was rejected 
by a majority of 4<i to 30. 

In the course of the evening, several 
petitions were presented. Among others,. 
Mr Brougham presented one from a per¬ 
son named Quinn, complainiDg of the 
administration of justice in Ireland. The 
petition stated, that the petitioner, a Ca¬ 
tholic surgeon, hod brought an action 
ogaiiist a fVotestant Clergyman fqr an 
assamlt, in threatening to Iinock his 
hood off,’* if he persisted in remaining 
covered daring the perfinmance of “ God 
save the tting that a special jury ha¬ 
ving bM mMsed at tost, was afterwards 
gnmledupon^ prayer of the Sbesiff'e 
mtarniog pfficht { that the special jarors 
were sm p e ri g d or avowed Omnge- 
men; that gt the trial, the Judge, Mr 
Baron Al^Chdliuid, diarged the jury, {that 
** though the lec^ ti the law was against 
the defendant, m jury might 6ad tor 
hlai, ift -hoaour of oar good Old King, 
who jnstly^called the tother of 

people tW. the jury foipid ueeord- 
ingly against the petitioner, oondemiring 


hinxm coats, wbkh produced his complete 
ruin. The petition added,, thm thp |>eti- 
tinner had in vain ai^idied to the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland fora new trial, and 
concluded with a prayer |o the House to 
grant a new trid to bo had at West¬ 
minster. -< , 

JutyS^^rJ. Mackintosh presented 
a petition from the emandpated convkts 
of New South Wales, oamplainlngthat 
after having been long in the enjoyment 
of the rights of freemen, they had sod- 
deidy, and without any pretence erf touU 
on their part, been placed under many 
grievous disqualifications by the decision 
of the Supreme Court. The Baronet 
suggested that some clause of relief tor 
tlicse persons might be introduced into 
the pending New South Wales BilL 

Mr G. ^nnet presented the report of 
the Committee on the Milbank Peniten¬ 
tiary. The report acquitted the o-ffleers 
of that Prison ^ all blame on account of 
the late mortality there, which it ascribed 
to the inclemency of the last winter. 

The Distillery Bill was read a third time, 
and passed, with some runendnients* Mr 
Hutchinson and Mr S. Rke unsuccessfully 
opposed the measure, os injurious to the 
interests of breweijs and large distillers. 

Mr Hume then called the attention 
of the House to several abuses in the 
management and collection of the land- 
tax. Hu detailed the abuses of whicli 
he complained in a long ^leech ; but they 
were nearly all denied in substance by 
the Chancellor of the I'xchequcr; and 
Mr Hume, in consequence of the proved 
inaccuracy of some, withdrew the ileso- 
lution which he had founded u{>nn them. 

On the bringing up of the report of 
the Committee of the whole House, on the 
c^hnrges preferred against Mr Chief Baron 
0*Gnidy, the Solicitor General moved ati 
cicul[iatory resolution. Mr Scarlett pro¬ 
posed another resolution to the same ef¬ 
fect, though in other words. Mr S. Ki^c, 
who had moved the prosecution, eom- 
plaincd that he was taken by surprise, 
and the subject was adjourned. 

July 9.—Mr Brougham a()sndOnQd 
farther prosecution of the Beer Bill, an’rf 
complained that on this, os on the Edu¬ 
cation Bill, he had been defeated by tooto 
whose interests and ojunions he 
dertaken to advocate. In the pTOlefit 
case, he complained of the 
ths country geatlemen, and tliq 
oftbebrewc^ , ^ 

Mr Scariidt teaewed his motl^ g 
resolution exculimtijrig Mr Cliief 
0*CfBdy from ihc charge pretomd agaipst 
Him, which, after a cpnvcrsatioA^-^ftMoet 
kn^, was ctic^ied by a majority 3H 
to 16. 
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Juhj 10.—Mt AbcrcromW gave no* 
ticc, that, caity nt Ifee next Seasion, he 
would lacing in « Bill to aiba the Ke(Tre* 
sentatlon of the Edinburgh. 

The Attorncy^GmerOI moved the third 
reading of the Scots Law Commission 
BiU.**-Mr Brougham addressed the House 
at vei7 great length upon the subject of 
the geneffid mcame, of which this Bill 
was understood td he a poru He pro* 
fessed hhiupprobation of the Commis^n, 
and of the persons named originidly as 
Coiffmisuoners; bat he complained of 
cvety other part of the proposed new ar¬ 
rangement of the appoHate jurisdiction* 
In &id drst place, he complained of the 
mode in which it was proposed to edbet 
the principal change, oomriy, by resolu¬ 
tions of House of Lords, instead of a 
Bill which would give to the representa¬ 
tives of the peO|de an ot>portanity of ex- 
pi esring their opinions upon so important 
a modfKeation of the supreme tribundl of 
the kingdom. He objected to thepro- 
]X)Scd appointment of a Vice-prplocutor 
ill the House of I^rds, as likely to con¬ 
vert the custody of the Seals into a sine¬ 
cure, which might be conferred upon any 
worthless favourite. He oljcctod to the 
removal of Lord Eldon from his station 
in the House of l^ords, in which he gave 
universal satisfaction; and to the ap- 
I>ointment of an intermediate court of 
appeal in Scotland, with which, he said, 
the people of that kingdom would never 
be contented* The Hon* Memlnir season¬ 
ed his bjiccch with many sarcastic allu¬ 
sions to Lord Eldon, whose merits as a 
Judge he confes*4cd; but who, he s«d, 
was, in fact. Prime Minister, as well as 
Lord Chancellor—the Earl of Liverpool 
being, in many instances, defeated by him. 


do I 

both in the Cabinet and ki Parliament. 
Mr Brou^bota akso miggestedi that it 
would not ^ unbecomiiig‘ in tlie Noble 
and Leairidd Lord to commench hte course 
of refomatiiMi io his ow^ Court, before he 
exteiidfld the-beneht of his care to Sedt- 
land* The Attorney* Genend explained, 
that the {w^roaed arrangement waamcre- 
ly a temporary expedient to get tid of the 
arrear of appoats. Mr Camiing troited 
the measure dterely as an expetmtet 
upon the result of which no one wIhi 
cd upon to pronouncean abscluteopipld|iii' 
Mr Peel and Mr WethetOil defended Clw 
proposed measure, as themost vligtlile hi 
a choice of dittlcuHies. No opposition was 
ofTcred to the Bill, wfaidi was read a thM 
time, and pasted. 

Juty IB.—The House adjounted on 
the 10th tiU this evening, to give time to 
the Lords to take up the Inudnuss, prepo^ 
ratory to the prorogatiun of Paritamoiit* 

Mr Huskisson said, that, in oonsidom- 
tion of the mutilations w'bich rite BUk* 
ManuiacturerR Bill hod suffbrud In tlKb 
ulher House, winch, in his opinion, wndUl 
render it worse than useless, ho would' 
urge it no further. The Hill is therofoSe 
lost. 

Ju/y 19—The Speaker entered the 
House at live niiimtOR just two u’cktck. 
Prayers having been read, the Uslicr of 
the Black llod summoned tluK House to 
the House of Lords, to hear the Hoyat 
assent given by Commission t<» certain 
Bills; and also to hejir his Majesty’s 
S])eech, and the prorogation of PnrlituHont 
by CommiNsion. 'J'hv Sfieaker them leit 
the House, and returned in aliout a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, when he road the King's 
speech, and iitforined the mombexs pre¬ 
sent that the Parliament was pruntgit^. 


Reffhier^^^eMriiuh Chronide* 
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1—Citlvrrrify of EdinhurgfL^TUiB 
day, the Senatus Ac^emicus of the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh conferred the degree 
of i^b^r of Medicine on the following 
gentlemen, vis 

or scotlakd* 

lUAtthMrJteUllCf Ue Apoplexia Sanguines 

rrandinrqulianiont — Snteritide 
Georgs InwGiian* — Angina Pectoris 

IT f ftigorij itebclibiii in 

KcMt CAtimer, Corpus Humaoum 

PstiiekAMsefotlsnCi — FttirePitan|te|di 
John'ICteiediA* ' YWMstitatii Pulaua 

Patri^JI^, < ^ ^ Hydrops 

JohoH.Fa^, ^ 8jiicoF>e Angioosa 

James Bvten, ' Otarmtm 

BeoMStemrMou* — Phtliisl ^Impnoli 
WUuSnteiiupey, Ventne, Corcinomatc 

Martin ^ndbtr, — DyepepM 

John biwtiii — iiissnis 


William Warden, l)e nepafitide 

Alexander Webster, — I'ehrc i'tiorprrstuni > 

JohnW.l«». {- 

Jamtt WiUon. * l*cbre FUva 

FXOH BiraLAim* 

Oeorge F. .VJbert, l)c Morbis iRUtidli 
Andrew Wood Uaird, ^ iCrvirntdate 
James Lionvix BanUlc)', ~ fUmsCamti!| ' 

WnOamBsIl, Artbrittte ' 

WillioBi N^lei Doasc, — Phrcidtite^' 

John Bourriiicr, — lln'mor. ridmonubf 

John Brotei, — FcdttlitUvteitenidl. 

Darm Cnavner, — ') vtanOTrnmatlco 

Henry Ck C. Oiseko, — SongiMItiiNMBu . 

Charles Cordsaux, — teiristim 

JSSSSi. 

ffia^sssS’: 

Aug. Pied. UoodiWipp, -* 

/aim O ise vfs, ^ 
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Alex. John Ilannayi ^ De 

(/odfrey Higgins, ^ 

Thuinste •• 

^iUisim Kent# » 

llccirge Lttbhm, _ 
Jolixi Manley, ~ 

Kerggrepn Matthews, -» 
‘WitUam Holbrook Peat, — 
WiUlam Hawes, ^ 

Henry Ryley, i” 

William Holfek ^ — 
Siiunuel Henry Smith, — 
Hichonl Waring, — 
Whatley', — 

JelmWhit^, ^ 

I Whitworth, 

Thos. Williams,.— 



Tnrtmtis Antimonii 
Usu Kxterno 
fianguhDiB ('moiitu 
Absorbondl Functione 
Ambustionibus 
Pneumonia 
('ataraeta 
Kuteritute 
Inilum. Jednorcs 
IthumatiAmo Acuto 
Contcxtii Generis Uu- 
niani Cutaneo 
Pertiissi 
Dyscnteria 
IntlaniiiiaUone 
Hmtitifle 
i'amica Cordis Vit. 
PiMliigia 
Febre Continiia 


FROM WALES, 

Robert Brisco Owen, Uc l^eumrmia 

liUdovic PuwcU, — Uheumatismo 


FROM IRELAND. 

John William Barry, De Uydroecpbiilo Acuto 

Kdward W'eekes Bciuict, — Febro JHierpcrarum 

Wm n niii.fhnm / Vcuresectionc in Fc- 
Wm. B. Bingham, Continiiis 

George Biiciianan, — Aimpli xta 

Dionysius IL BuUon, — Pafncinutiim Rationc 

Julius Casement, — UlicniToatissimo 

William H. Crawford, Apoploxia 
Midiuel Cdlligan, — Striotuia ITrcthne 

KtHovershamusHarinau,— Aneite 


Jnlin Heron, 
John Hyde, 


Gordon Jaekson, 


Samuel Miller, 
William Nugent, 
Daniel O'Donovan, 
Thomas O’Maley, 

George Pearse, 

i^atriek Pu]x.s 
Francis Powell, 
Thomas Power, 
James Hoc, 

John Ryan, 

i 'harlcs St John, 

W'llliam James Shiell, 


l\>ntonitule 
Dysf.'iitena 
Frigida Aflljsione, in 
Feoribus, cum ObKr* 
vaUoiilbus lie ('omi> 
tatus Mcatli Rpide- 
niieo, STtud Navaii 
aiiiub ihj(>-i817 
— ICryMiH-late 
— Rhcumatis mo Aeuto 
— Rntcritide 
— Febre C’ontinua 

_Scarlatina ct 4'ju> .Sc- 

quabs 

— Dy<»]X')ista 
— AhsiinilaU C'ibonim 
— Goiioirhiea 
— Vennibiis Jntestiiu 
— DvM'nicria 
f _ I >ysenU'Tia Iniba* Oc- 
\ ciciiUilis 
Pneunion/a 


( Mucosa* IVToiiibrnii,e 
Matthew Stcwait, < •*- Iriiestinoruuilndam- 

1 iiiatione 


’Xhomaa Ward, 


— llcpatitide 


FROM THE WEST INDIES. 

Philip Anglin, De CilHjrum Toncoctionc 

.1. H. Fibq^trick Boter, — Mcoorrhagui 
Andiew Lt'wis Davy, —- Erysipclate 

Andrew Dunn, — Intide 

John Falconer, — Scarlatina 

Atcxaiidn G. Home, — Scrofula 

Gilbert l^yon, — Ihicumoiua 

T^omici Murr^, — Knteritido 

Jas. ICdWtird Ash Sadler, — Pliihisi PuJmonah 

Alexander Unpihart, — Aeiis in Morb. Eilb(‘t. 

, 

FROM AMERICA. 

Samud George ^torton, De Goiixiris Ddonr. 


and the whole of the tem]>()iary bridgff>. 
with the cxeqition of the first, have been 
removed. Planks urc hiid nlong the plat¬ 
form for the accommodation of the work¬ 
men and viflitors, and the pier is daily 
visited by great numbers of persons. The 
founrlation of the toU^iopse^ at the en¬ 
trance of the Esplanade, is digging out: 
it will be ft small and hftndsome building, 
on a design uniform With the Iron towers 
over which the chains are pass^ 

16 .—Annwersary of the Kin/fs vUH to 
Yesterday the anniversary of 
his Majesty's landing at Leitli was cele¬ 
brated there with great festivity. The 
ships in the harbour w't're decorated With 
flags, which were also seen streaming on 
the steeples and the signal-tower. In the 
forenoon, two cast metal-plates, with suit¬ 
able inscriptions, were fixed on the jdcr, 
at the spot whore the King first touched 
the ground in Scotland. One of the plates 
was placed on tlic top, and the other on 
the front of the pier, inscribed as follows: 

ON THE TOP. 

(A crown.) 

GEORGE IV. REX. 

O Felicem Diefii. 

OS THE FRONT OF THE PIER. 

Hm-c 

Out moit Oracinus Sovereign 
GEORGE IV. 

First toueiitfd Scottish p-niind. 

On Thursday, i.Hh IK^J. 

Willmm Child, Admiral ol LciUi. 

John M*Fjc, .lanuxi Ib^K'h. and Abram Newton. 

Mn^istnilcB. 

Hugh Vejtch, 'fowii Clerk. 

A grand dinner u as given in the As¬ 
sembly Rooms in the evenings at w'hich 
nl)out200 gentlemen were present. James 
Ueoch, chief magistrate, was in the chair, 
^upivortcd by Admirals J. P. Beresford 
and Sir Philip lJurtmin. John Mackic, 
Esq* Bailie, croupier. After dinner, the 
King” was given from the chair,and drank 
vvitli great ap])Uusc. The children at¬ 
tending the l^ith Charity School were 
then introduced, and sang the King's An¬ 
them with great eflbct. Many loytd and 
patriotic toasts were aRcrwards given, and 
the company were enlivened by the band 
of the 1st dragoon guards, and by the 
vocal cxcLtiuns of Messrs Templeton, 
Aitkinson, Ac. 


Ih^BrightOtt Chain Sri^gc~ -^The 
lmngtng:!of the chains of the pier is now 
conqplelad, the whole of the suspension 
rode bqipg fixed up, and thoworkmen are 
emptoyed in laying down the (flatfiorin for 
t he ro^. At the outer extremity the ^eps 
for ^^borkotion are constructed^ The 
stone Imjeovering the deck of the outer 
head ia^alBO lald <do*m: it was brought 
in a vi9M 'from .Puriieck, which unship- 
]>cd het^iargo on the pier* Tiie ndling 
a( the extremity of the i>ier w putting ii]), 


SEPTEMBtR. 

Glasgow^ Segt. 0.—It w:is mentioned 
on Saturday, riiat the proprielort (jf the 
power-loom Victories intefij^ set bn 
their woiks on Monday. l^Miklg epgiigcd 
a number of new tentera.nnd dressers, 
they began yesterday mot'ning, at iieven 
o'clock. During the hreakigst-hour, a 
crowd of several thousands asscmblqd in 
HiUchesoriihywn, .and the co^fi4^co 
(he cvil-diffposed mcreasing With the 
number of spcctaiors, from his^g and 
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hootiii^S they began to throw stones, and 
several of the new workers n'cre roughly 
haii^l^ 'I'he Gorbars police proceeded 
iiist^tly to the spot, but the crowd was 
HO large, they did not effect its dispersion. 
Shortlyaftcrwnrdfi, the Sheriff anda strong 
party of officers appeared, and some ])er- 
sons continuing to throw stones, andma- 
iiifasting every disposition to proceed to 
extremities, a strong detachment of the 
Enidskillen drogpona was }irocurcd from 
the new barracks. Thus overawed, the 
mischievous portion of the crowd no 
longer prevented the passage of the 
workers. A |>arty of dragoons was kept 
in readiness during tlie day, and although 
the streets were thronged, ull was quiet, 
till about seven o'clock, when the work 
stopt. As the new hnnda made their a]>- 
])eurance, they were forthwith assailed 
with thousual symptons of disapprobation, 
but they were protected fiom personal in- 
jury by the soldiers, and a giuvd that had 
lxH!n previously marshalled fur the pur- 
|iose, and the greater part were escorted. 
Observing the streets so thronged, the 
new hands in one of the fiWtorics, along 
with one of the patrole, remainul some 
time after the maclunery was stopped, 
with the view of going homd unpcrceived. 
It was so far ibrtunate tluy did so, for 
the belligerent s rc])aired to this factory, 
and demolished between twenty and 
t liirty pones of glass. While the work 
of destruction was gt>ing forward, the 
new hands sallied out in a body, and being 
mostly provided with pistols, for their 
own |)n)tection, Ored several of them 
among the mob. Not cxi>ecting such a 
recejHion, the terrified <lclinr|uents fled in 
:dl directions, and tlic streets soon after¬ 
words became as quiet as usual. This 
morning no opposition was offered at any 
of the mills. 

18.—.Thu King's printers in Scotland 
have applied to the Court of Session for 
un interdict against the members of Bible 
Societies importing Bibles into Scotland, 
and have issued summonses accordingly 
to all the individual meinliers. The ac¬ 
tion-la Ifititted ^ Bill of Suspension and 
Interdict, His Majesty's Printers against 
the Most Noble the Marquis of HuntJy 
and otbem.*’ His Lordship has not been 
singled out on this occasion for the excess 
ofhis Xeal in tlut cause, but the societies 
arc charged n1^bid>eiica]^, and the Aber¬ 
deen l&uxiliary conies first, of which the 
Noble Marquis is President 

OCTOBEJL. 

9*^^--JSleciidn qf a Scots RcfircseniaUve. 
.-^This day, the election of a Peer, to sit 
in ParJiani^ os,one of the sixteen Re- 
* presentatlv^ of Uie Scottish Nol&iUty, in 
room of Francis Lord Napier, deceased, 


took place ^ the Palace of 
house. Thdr Lordships W'crc aiivndcii 
by the Lord ^x>voRt and Mugistrarcs 
this city; Sir Robert Dundus, Bart, and 
Colin Mackenzie, Esq. two of tliu priiwi- 
])al Clerks of Session, os deputies of the 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland; the 
Rev. Or Macfarlane of Dry men, one of 
the Deans of the Cha|x;l Royal, and Dr 
Bryce bf Aberdour, one of his MajestyV 
Chaplains for Scotland. The business 
was opened with prayer by Dr Moefinw 
lane ; the clerks then called over the 
Union Roll of the Scots Parliament, wlum 
eight Peers present answered to their 
names; sul)sequenily, three more noble¬ 
men entered the nioin. The whole of the 
Peers present voted for the Earl of Errol. 
Sixteen absent Peers sent signeil lists, 
which, u])on examination, were found to 
be also in favour of the same noble Earl, 
who thus obtained an unanimous electiqii. 

licvcnue.^\ Statement 
of the Net Produce of the Quarter's Re- 
\ enuc, ending on the 1 dth insi. has been 
published this day. It exhiluts u decrease, 
compared to that of the same |ioriod Inst 
year, of only notwitliKtunding 

the very large reduelioii of taxation hud 
induced an expectation of a nuteh greater 
deficiency. The great iiicrea.se in the Re¬ 
venue of Customs, excelling, in amount, 
i,*.-400,()0(), indicates, in a very 
sive manner, the prosperity of the com¬ 
mercial interests of the count r> ; and with 
respect totlie Revenue of Excise, in which 
branch very liurgc reductions have taken 
place, the decrease due.s not amount to 
i,'..'i00,000, whereas a deficiency of np- 
w^ards of X'-700,()0t) might have l>con Jin- 
ticipated fi'om those reductions. Although 
there is a decrease on the Itcvcniic of 
Stamps of about £60,000 on the quarter, 
the deficiency of the year is liille inoic 
than £.3000. The Post-Oflire exhibits 
a small increase, l)otli in the annual and 
quarterly accounts. 

IG.'^Hcturn of Cupfain TV/ri-jy, wHU 
thn N'orthmtvest The grati¬ 

fying intelligence of the arrival of C.iptabi 
Parry was received at l>cith yesterday 
afternoon. The discovery-shfps. Fury 
and Hecla, anchored safe in Brassy Soun^ 
Shetland, on the 10th instant, after an 
absence eff two years and a half, find 
the loss of only five men. It appears 
Captain Parry was not able, on aceomit 
of ice, to proceed so ter as he had done 
on the tomer voyage. A letter fkOm 
Lerwick states, that he proceoiM up 
Hudson's Straits, but was unaUe to pe¬ 
netrate fiutber than 69 degrees North 
‘ I^titiMie, and 87 degrees West Lodl^ltiide. 
The ships were only disengaged fkotn the 
ice on the 17th ultimo. 
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Regiiter,—ApjMntmefihi Promotions^ i^c. 
APTOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


EOct 


h CIVIL. 


fom of Fnuid* LqM ffipier. deerabtti. 

5.^Miii}or*Ocnenl Sir Howard Douelai* Bart 
to tM iMutOMn^Governor of the provliice of 
Kew BItiiiuwMl 

_Ut«-Lord Maryboitmgb to be master of hii 
Mtetyli Buck Hounds. 

Ktaur lias been Dleaaed to oonatitute 


lm.'Aitguittu raipps, Alexander Campbell and 
WUHan Maaly, l^ra. Sir Juliii Cbeethum Mo^ 
lev# Bart the Hon. Charlci UcmIoIoIi Trefiuls^ 
Kkhard Dawkiits. James Uim’itt, Woodbine P8> 
wif WiHUm Plunked and John llaekhouHC, 
Ksom tobc CoromlaHloners of the Kxcise for die 
UDlted Kingdom; and Abrahun Cutto. Patrick 

- » -- _ r.. _ ... . . ' ^ 


The King has been pleased to constitute and 
appoint Kiehard Bctenson Dean» Wni. BooUiby, 
Cftuueester Wilson, James Williams, and Henry 
RtehmeBd, Ksqnu the lion. James Henry Kdtn 
Stewart Wllliani Thoiaas Hoe, Edward Evl, 
Abraham Ilely llutcliiuson, Hulton SmiUi King, 

___ m t mm m » m mb O* 


Kingdom; and the I ion. William Lc Poer Trench, 
JamcM Smith, Louis Henry Ferrier, and Thomas 
Bruce, Esqrs. to be Assistant (^oinnussionGrs of 
the Customs in Irekmd and Scotland. 

•— The King has been pleased to direct letters 

C atenttoU; ^sed under the (ireat Seal of the 
fnited Kingdom of (Treat Britain and Irclmul, for 
renting the dignity of a Baronet of the said tlni- 
{®® Kingdom to the foUmviug (ienttemcn, and to 
the huirs male of their bodies lawfully begotten, 

Charles I'orbes, of New and Edinglassic, in the 
county of Aberdeen, Esq. 

Thoraai Beid, of Ewell fliwc, in the county 
of Suny, and of (itnystoiK^ I*ark, m the county of 
Dumfries, Esq. 

(SeoTgc Abercrombie Robinson, ofBalt's House, 
in me county of Somerset. Esq. 

William Buillie, of Pulkcmmct, in the county 
of Linlit^ow.Esq. 

30.—Tile Kirm has hern nlcasod to appoint 
Henry Clanning, Ksq. to lie Ids Mqiestj'*s Agent and 
('oniul in the Circle of the Lower Si.xoiiv. and 
the free cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubcck. 

IT. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

August 2iU-'Pho Rev. John Craig, late of Km‘ 
kell, ivaa admitted to the pastoral churge of the 
first ('ongrt'gatiun In Rrcchin, in connection with 
the United AsscK’lnte SyniNl. 

— Tile Rev. JaiiicR Smith was ordaineil to the 
fiastoral charge of the Church and l^rishof £t* 
tonck, in the Prethytery <if Selkirk. 


Mmfeter of Mayliolts 

His Grace the Duke of Gordon has been 


MMipd tonresent tlie Rev, Uolx>rt Oonbuid, Mi- 
fifuie Chapd, U> the Church mid Puisli 
m Duma, in the nubytery of Abcnieen, and 
Kincardine, yacant by the death ^ the 
ftevk Willlm hti^an. 

— The Town Council of Dundee have elected 
tm Rev. DatM Mnnay, one of the NTtaisteri of 
Hysurt, to be Minister of St Davkfe Church, Dun- 

OM 

~ IhOst has beca pTwented to the 

In St Aaftim^ and ttiat 
^ ^ cohtered upon 

18>*The T^S^ry of Melgle ovdalned the* 
AmkOlartinlo be Minister ofOlenisla. 

I‘-“The Rev. Gavm Pgrkcr* ordained tp 
too du)‘ge of bt. Amhew's Chi^pel, Dund^ 


S^The Rev. Mr Sutherland <^<laiiied by tfi. 
Presbytery of Glasgow, to be Minlstier of the ('4il 
viiusw Cnurch, Cape of (tood Hofie. 

4.—His Gtaa* the Duke of Portland has been 
pleased to present the Rev. .Robert .Stirling of 
kllmamock, to the ChurA of QMston. vacant by 
the death of the late Dr Smi^ 

— The Rev. Duncan M*Caig, Minister of the 
Gaelic Chapel in Edinbui^, having declined ac¬ 
cepting the Grown iwvaentatinn, some time ago 
issued m his favour, to the Giiurcli and Palish ol 
Uig, in tlui Isliuul <x Lewis, his M^esty has lieen 
since plGOsed (on the recomniendation df Mi and 
Mrs Stewart Mackenxie of Seaforth) to oinioiiit 
tlie Rev. Ale\. M*f.eod, Minister of the (laelic 
Chapel at Cromarty, tu the vacancy. 

III. MILITARY. 

2 Life Cds. Hon. J. Dutton, Cornet Ac Sub-Lieut- 
by purch. vice Hamilton, ret. 

7Aug. J8t»3. 

1 Dr. Gds. ('apt. Sweny, Mai. by purch. vice Tur¬ 

ner, ret. 'JBdo. 

Lieut Polhill, Capt by purch. do. 
Cornet Heaviside, Lieut, liy punh. do. 
(imit. (^adet H. WHhod, from K. Mil. 
('oil. Comet by purch. do. 

7 Dr. J. J. White, ('umot by parch, vice 
PbiilipDK, ptoro. 21 do. 

ii Themas J. F. Vlsooimt Kirkwall, Cor* 

net by purch. vice Lasoelles, G7 F. 

Ik Sept. 

13 Lieut Collins, from It p. 21 Dr. Lieut 

vice Naiih, exdi. rec. diflU do. 

G. J. Christie, Comet, vice Elton, prom. 

do. 

Comet Eltmi, Lieut by purch. vice F(k> 
titTf pmm. Ca|ie Corps Cav. 28 Aug. 

17 LieuI) Dungan, from n. |). 10 Dr. I icut 

(Riding Master) 31 do. 

2 F. Lieut Warring, Capt liy purrii. i ii'c 

Power, ret I'd do. 

Enc. Monday, laout by pun:b. do. 
Seij. Me^j. Littlejohn, from 72 F. Kns. 
and toact asA^.viocMuiulay,proin. 

18 Send. 

9 IIos)>* Assist Burt, Assist Surg. vice 

Di-nt, 21 F. 4 do. 

10 L'cut lilani', Capt by pui ch. vice Rud- 

Siloll, prom. 31 July 

Eng. Goode. Lieut by purch. vice Diane, 

do. 

Ro1)rrtDamp!cr,Halifax,Ens. by purch. 
vice Goode <lo. 

13 A. .Shaw, Ens. vice Slockc, 28 F. 

4 Sept 

15 M. K. Athcrlcy, Ens. by purch. vice 

Biviwnc, 71' F. 28 Aug. 

Ens. Beatty, from h. p. 44 F. Ens. i lee 
AUierley, 7U F. 4 .Sep(. 

18 BL M^Povival, Mnj. vice M*Ncill, 

deail do 

Lieut Uowper, Capt do* 

Ens. Grattan, Lieut, * da* 

Gent, ('adet, E. Xi Voung, from R 
Mil. Coll. Enii; do 

21 Ahsist Surg. Dent, from 9F, Surg. vkn 

Care)', dead *> da 

23 J.ieut. Holmes, Capt by pUKuh. vke 
England, 49 F, do 

2d Jjeut filUg, Ist Lieut, by purch. do. 
W. L« M. Tuniex^ 2d Lieut by purdi. 

da 

28 EnR. Shawe, Lioit - da 
Ens. from 13 F. <la 

Lieut Wheeler, A(\i, vjee Bridgeland 
dead , do 

85 Capt F, Cent vice Ft. 

Mi|jor Wader, yemoved ^un B.i 
service 11 lime 

42 M. O. Mumy. acjt ffOUl 

72 F, CoiPpeUv^Oen. Beil of Mope 
toun,deMl* ' dSept. 

49 EnMerak from 2S F, Ma). by 

;^rc)u wlmtchliisoOtMwik 4 do. 

51 TfSmas frving, . 10 do. 

52 ^Capt Lc^8?frSK&^ 10 F. Capt. 

vii DoiMHs, meMM 14 Awr 

55 ('apt. Peacocke, frotn h. te 38 F. vice 

r. G. Peacodte, mA. lO Sept 
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Etis. Cfore. from h. i). 82 F. Rns. 

diffl) vUie Uower» F. S8 Aug.' 

Gmt ('adet, F. Coglilaii, from it. Mi). 
ColL Eii^ vice ('reagU, 81 F. 2^ SepL 
61 £Bi.BoweT|from57F.Enft.MccLiiut. 

Berkeley* h. \u 82 F. rec. (U6^ 

14 Aug. 

64 liieut JuUi CapU by purch. \iuc F.liot, 

ret* 18 Sepc. 

Ena* M*Pherson* Lieut by purclu au. 

B. D* toeke* Kus* by puiuh. do. 

67 Lieut vauahaii* Capt by pureh. vice 

Hay* 35 F. Ido. 

• Comet Hmu F* LoHccUeR, from Dr. 

Lieut by inirch. 11 do. 

70 Ens. Reed* from h. p. i W. 1. R. Riu. 

Vico Blake* each. roc. difC 18 do. 
Em. Hoii. O. A. Browne* from 15 F. 
Lieut by purch. vice Hunter* prom. 

Aug. 

Ena. Athcrly* from l.> F. Em. vice 
Clarke* h. p. 44 I*'. 4 Sept 

Lieut. Ciiti. Su* J. Hope* G.C.H. from 
92 F. C.ol* vice M. Creii. bir 11. Mur¬ 
ray 42 F* 6 do. 

C. Primrose* Ens. vice ODrien* dead 

1 do. 

Lieut Wdliamson* ('apt by purch. vice 
Watts* ret 18 do. 

En'«. Primrose* Lieut by purelu do. 

U. Seymour. Kns. by purch. do. 

75 Lieut, lion. G. A. Browne* from li. p. 

70 F. Lieut vice Coekburii* ckcIuioc. 
dilT. do. 

77 ricp. Assist Com. Gen. Maclauriii, from 

h. p. Paym. vice IJcacuek. deid do. 
81 Lieut Moti^uiueiy. Capt v tcc Pjlking- 

ton* dead do. 

Ensign Brown* laeut. do. 

Kihslgn Creagh* iioni <>0 V. Kns. do. 
8b Lieut Holland, from 89 F. Lieut. vi(v 

Carrol, h. p. 1 F. do. 

hO Lieut William^n* fromli. p. 1 F. Lieut. 

vice Holland, SU F. do. 

92 Lieut Gen. Alex. Puff, Col. vice Lieut. 

Sir J. Hope, 7> F* 6 do. 

Hosp. Assist Thompson* Assist Surg. 
vice Lenon, dismissed 2 > June 

1 W. l.R. Bl. MaJ. CiiDaiid, from 1 VVt Bn. Capt 

vice Kenney, h. p. 12 F. 4 .St-pu 

2 Capt. Bullock, from h. ]i. 103 F. vice 

Maclean, exeh. 18 do. 

As«ist .Stad'.Surg. Tedlie* Surg. iiee 
Duigan, dead do. 

Cape Cor. \ Lieut. Foster, from 13Pt. Adj. und 
Cav. f Lieut 2H Aug. 

1 U. V.Bt Bt Mi(i. Poppleton, fromh. p. 12 F. 

('ant vice (iillaiid, I W. J. It. 4 Sci>t 

2 Lieut IJarilay, iioni h. p. Vork Hang. 

Lieut vice 0*Conuell* h. p* 21 Aug. 
1 Vet Bn, Cant.de Darralicr, tVoin b. p. Iti F. 
(Japt Vico Poppletun, cancelled 

IH Sept 

S V. Comp* Lieut Wilson, from h. p. 84 K. Lieut 
vice Burgess, ret list tl do* 

, Unaltaehcd. 

Mi4* H* Hutchinson* from 49 F. laeut Col. 
of wfomry by purclL vice Col. Wnght* ret 

4 Sept 1823. 

Or^iaiicc DepariinenU^Royal Ariilkry, 

*^d Lieut Dyson* 1st Lieut 11 Aug. 1823. 

Cent. Cadet Y. Robiiuon* 2d Lieut do. 

1st Lieut'Slater«4tom It p* Jit Lieut do. 

Bt Col. abd iaeut CdL Vuiay* Col. vice Wright* 
ret 4 8ept. 

Bt Lieut CoL.aiid MiB. Drouglu Lieut Col. do* 
B6 MaJ* aild Capt R. naedonald* Major do* 
2d Cqit Bronrue* (^t do. 

J . . ,.Mo$pUal Staff, 

. Assist Stii|..1EddUei fromh. p. 85 F. Assist Surg. 
to thetwocs 4 Kept 1823. 

OQffUuns. 

Lieut Ocn. Mdrtin Hunter, Governor of Penden* 
ms Castle* vice General Buckley, deatl 27 da 

Exchanges. 

MiOor Holt T. $. Bathnivt, Cape Corps* with 
Mi(jor Forbes, li. n. 56 F. - 
Bt Ma). Hall, from 33 F. rce. ciifT. w'lUi Capt Lor« 
r<>vont. h. p. P. 
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Capt Wiiliaim, from F. riv. did. with (apt 
Hob* H* li* Molynouv, ii. (i. 2 ( e>Ion )<• g 
Robertson* fnm 88 F. with i apt Le Mu- 
surier* h* p. 24 F. 

Lieut Westenra* fioni I Dr. Gdb. with Adi. and 
Lieut Stammers, 8 Dr. 

Stammers* fVoca 1 Dr Gtis. with J.ieut 
llOBteri 4a F. 

‘T. Wood, from 40 Dr* with Lieut. W 
Wood* h. p. 7 F. 

— G* E. Jolliffb* frmn 1.5 Dr* fee. dilT. with 
Lieut PhiUi)iiM* h« p. 8 F. 

—(‘urlayne* fnun 17 Dr.rec. dim with Lieut. 

' (Jlarke, lu u. 8 Dr. 

Blake* from 17 Dr* rec. dUR with Lieut. 
Robbins, h. {i. 8 Dr* 

— Smith, ftom Boyal W'aggon Tiiln> with 
Lieut M'Dowal, h. p. 

Hoe* from 30 F. with Licnt. Oudey* h. p. 
.56 F* 

— Wilkinson, from 37 F* rec. dlft with Lieut 
Hartley, h. m 24 F. 

— Power, from 38 P. with Lieut Boyis, H.'i F. 
— WaU'ord* from <»4 F. r&\ dllK with Lieut 
Ginnnu‘ 1 * li. p, 72 F. 

— Book* from 73 F. with Licut Reynokis, h. 
p. Rifle ilng* 

Hammond* from Ceylon Ufgt with 


Robertaim, h. p. 94 F. 

Ensign Shewell, fruin 57 F. rec* dlfl'. wiUi l^iiign 
Feigusson, h. ii. 60 F. 

Paym. Ihvc, from 10 F. with (^apt^Edamuflekl. h p. 
Paj’in.CampboU.fromKIF. with Capt Audirsun, 
h. p. G W. I. H. 

AsMu<t Surg. Bichardron* frinn 18 F. witli Stall 
AMiht Suig. DuMt'!!. 

Jicsi^t/afions and 
(Yilonel Wright, Aitillery. 

Major TiniKr, I Dr (Ids. 

('iipL I'liuTr, 2 F. 
l.it'iit IhniiiUon, 2 l.ifeOds. 
A^'ptihitnicnt Tn rn'cllcd^ 

( ujit l>ouglass, F. 

Dcalfn. 

Genera! Biii'kiey. late of 2 J^ife Giiii. Gov. o1 Pen* 
diiini-i ( 'ahtle. Cobhuiii, suu 7 14 Ht»pt IS2.*' 

— -l‘4ilul llopebiun, (t.C.B. CaUmH iv F 

Pail-, 27 Aug- 

Major M‘.N'eiI, If, I*’, Malta 31 .luW 

CapL Piikmgtou, kl F. l.de of Wight OSeid. 

n.ii'kett. 5 Vet. Uu. Iteie, Irwand 17 Mil. 
—D.iiict;, h.p. Boyal AtUlieryj Acton, Bur> 
lie), near Muewbbiiry 30 Aug. 

-UitU, h. p. Royal Art. on passage Itoni 

Malta 8 do. 

^— Bailie, h. p. 92 F. 21 \m\\ 

BlasUow lU, h* p. Newfoundland Fi'iidbVs. 
I*ambPth 4 Aug 

—Zehedder, h. p. WattevUlc^s Reg. Borne 

30 April 

I.ieut. Robinson, 20 F. drowncil on (lasAHge from 
Surat to Bombay 21 Jfan* 

. Maxwt41i 26 F. OMiraltur 

-Miller* .01 F. Kiiinbuigh *5 Sept- 

Miiirson, 67 F. SholuiMirc, Romlny 4 March 
• Burke, Ceylon Reel. tVylun 
M<ieleaii. b. p. 11 r • ol Man 30 July 
Fraai'r* h. p. 97 F. liiTemi'si June 

Katci, h. p. 27 F. (lUrriMcy IH July 
Reeve* h. p. 82 F. Homiltun, North Brit. 

19 Aug. 

- (‘.annon, h.p. 83 F. DnWin * »li». 

-Vickers, h. p. 121 F. 25 Feb. 

Etihiim lion. Fiiu'h, 15 F. Dublin 10 hept. 

— D'Bnen, 73 F. 

-Maclean, h. n. 27 F. 24 May 

Ailj lUant Lieut. Bridgeland* 28 F. Malta 5 JuU 
Qiuirt. Mast. Tongue* h. p. 2 Dr. Gds* urownni 

3 Aug. 

Medical Department. 

.StafiTSuig. Walter, h. p. 15 Fcpi. 

Assist Burg. iBglis* 67 k'. Maaooin* hdand 

20 A up. 

■■■■- Quill* 1 Vet Bn. Cork 15 do. 

Dep, PuTV. Surtees* It p. h«‘pt. 

Hosp^ Assbt Maeleod* n« p. GknMM ^1 

Cotnn^sariaU 

Dell. Com. Gen. -Charles Rotrett, > 

Lwnt 21 Julv Ih' ‘ 
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RegiAer^ — Meteoroh^ical Tabh l.Uct. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Ed^uhurgh^ in the Ohnervatonj^ CuliouhilL 

N*B.>^The ObiervaflanB are mode twice «\'cry day» at lunt* oVliick forenoon and four 
nouB.»The lecond Obi^atiou* in the afteriuwn, in the lirst wdumii, is uiken by ii»e licRisU!! 
'Jlieniiometei'. 
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Average of Rainj 1.180 Inches 


AGlllCTILTURAL REPORT. 

Soon after tl»c date of our last, rains become more frequent than in the preceding 
month, and these rains were unitbrmly followed by loud westerly winds. The rain 
that has fallen this day, in ilie spnee of twelve hours, amounts to nearly two inches, 
0 fall seldom equalled in so short a space. The rain ceased towards evening, and the 
wind is now (eight o’clock, P. M.) boistei-ous, and may prove hurtful to standing coni 
on high grounds. The mercury in the barometer fell uncommonly low during the 
rain, and is now rising too rapidly to indicate a settled state of weather. The tem¬ 
perature becomes low as the season advances; the mean, since the commencement of 
the present month, being only 46*, or 4* lower than during the same period last year. 
Ill the early districts, the whole crop ia cut down, but a &w fields under pease are 
not yet cleared. Some oats are also still in the stock, and, where the ground is low, 
the surfoce is in many instances covered with water among the stocks. In the higher 
districts, harvest is only about half-way; little has been secured; a great breadth re¬ 
mains uncut; and, in many instances, not nearly ripe: the produce, hi such cafes, 
cannot be abundant; the quality must also be deficient. Wheat does not coma up tn 
general expectation; the colour is dark, and the grain light and shrivelled. On dry, light 
lands, the sample is bolder coloured, but the produce is deficient A considerable 
breadth has bm sown with wheat, after follow and clover: beans are not yet all oil' 
the ground, and it will now be some time before the sdl can be in proper condition 
for receiving the seed. Few potatoes are as yet taken up, aAd tumips do not swell 
freely. Prices begin gradually to foil, and it is believed they Will be as low next winter 
as they were last season. A deficiency of oats, in the late dirtricts, where they will not 
now ripen well, may counterbalance the extra crops of that species of grain in more 
favourable situations. 

Cattle bring low prices, and the foil stock will likely be kept on hand, as fodder 
appears to be plenty. 

Perththire^ Orfo&cr. 
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CORN AUBKETS. 

Edinburgh, 




Liverpool, 


Oorkty. Rye, BcanSi Peabu, 
60 lb. per qr« per qr. per qr. 


s. tl. B. 6L a. B> 

8 0 itH 3 0 4 0 19 36 4(1 31 56 28 48 

8 6 2 8 3 0— ^ 34 36 51 3.1 50 48 

8 G S 8 3 0 — 35 36 32 3f. 50 48 

9 0 2 9 3 2 — 1 6 34 56 32 36 50 48 

9 3 2 0 5 0 - 4 6 34 36 5S 36 30 4K 


1823. 


Flour. 


Irish. 


I Amer. 
1196 lb. 


Rye. Barley Oats. Ueank Oatm. 


Ui (!• I & dt 9« dt 

3610 - 
36 3 - 
36 1 
32 3 

27 4126 0120 111321013010 Z 


Oatm. 940 lb. 


Eng. Scots. 







































































































^06 Register.—Covf^ac of E^rihange, S^r. — naukrfi]fi:t^ 

CoH^tr of E.vc}ianfjr4\ London^ OcU 23.—Am.sterfKiin, 12: 10. Ditlo at 
12 : 8. Itottcrdam, 12 : 11. Antwerp, 12 : 9. Hamburmh, 38 : 2. Altona, 38: 3. 
l*aris, 3 (lays sight, 25 ; 90. Bonrdeax, 23 : 10. Krankfort-on-thc-Muiiie, 15i’4. 
Afadrid, .36j. Cadiz, 35J. Gibraltar, 30^. Lc'ghorn, 4(ii. (u'noa, 43J. Lisbon, 53. 
Oporto, 524 . Rio Janeiro, 19. Dublin, 94 cent, (^ork, 94 ^ cent. 

^ Prices of Bullion^ o/»—.Portugal Gold in bars, £.0i.0ii0.*-.Foreign Gold in bars, 
£.3(il7«6.—New Doubloons, £.3itl5u6.—New Dollius, £.0<i4ii9.<—Silver in bars, 
Standard, £.0ii4iilL 


Premhma of Insurance .—Guernsey or Jersey, 25s.« 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. « 
30s.—.Bclfafit. 25s. a .30s.—Hambro’, 20s. a 50s—Madeira, 20s. a 30s.—Jamaica, 
408. a 50s.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. u \ 2 g^. 


Weekly Prices ofihe Public Funds^from Sept. iTili lo Oct. 15/A 1823. 


1 

Sept. 17. 

Sfi)t. 24. 1 

Oct. 1. 1 

Oct. H. 

Oct. 15. 

Rank Stock. 

MM 


MV 


255i 

3 W tent, reduced. 

MM 


MM 

^M 

82| 

3 ^ cent consuls. 

S3A 

93J 

83* 

834 

834 

34 ^ cent do,.. 



MM 

96 g 

4 cent do. 

Ditto New do. 

102 a 

102J 

1023 

1034 

994 

103a 

India Stock....... 

290 

2654 


Bonds.. 

.59 

64 

64 

68 

73 

Kxchequer bills, (£.1000). 

36 

36 

39 * 

40 

41 

ronsols for account. 

! S33 

«3i 

8 :iiJ 

834 

834 

French 5 ^ cents. 

91 fr.5() c. 

90fr.—c. 

!)0fr.50c 


Alphaheticai. List of Knolisu Bankuiipts, annoiuiccd between the 20tb of 
August and the 20th Sept. 1823: extracted from the London (iazcttc. 


Aldersoy, B. Liverpool, procer. 

Andrew, P. R. Hrjjjhlon, ynn-xT. 

Vtkiniion, iV. Lnd^ati* lull, ciibmc't-inaker. 

Uuine;, W. Newhall, Worceslersliire, edtle-Jealor. 
Battcrbce, I*. F.Norton, Suflfldk, bnuu'.’' nn*re!»rint. 
Biles J. Ciwboume, Dorsetshire, bl.u'1 'UiiUi. 
liish, D. Shlrebatiipt()n» Gloucestershire, tUiiier. 
llrougliatli R. Lilllc Ness, Shropshire, fai oior. 
Lat4)n, H. BeauuDsler, Dorsetshire, draper. 
C'ogger, T. Hayuwrket, glassmaii. 
t'ooi>er, .1. I^ieustcr, hnen.dr 2 iper. 

^’ono, J. Crulched-friarK, sietualler. 

Cnlehloy, J, and T. tVallter, Rolton, liquor-mcr* 
ehanU. 

Dighton, (f. Rochester, draper, 

Flemi^ R. Vantiouth, wjiie-mcrehnnf. 

Fpx, T. Great Suirey-strect, fii<irklViars’-road, 
w<K)lien‘draper. 

rumton, R. ('ainbriilgc. dealer. 

Garsule, J. High-street, Whitechapel, butcher. 
Gr.'uigu, J, PiCiwdilly, nurseryman. 

(iiaves, J, and H. S. J.anglK)urn-chHmbers, mer¬ 
chants. 

t»rcethatn, T. Liverpool, Bhip.chan(ller. 

I lasfoni, J, IVowbndge, victualler. 

Il.irtwright, T. Kinver, StaiteUhirc, victualler. 
Hill, IL Stallbrd, silversmith. 

R. Crown-street, Finsbury-squurc, hatter. 
Hone, J. W. Rrixton, draper. 

Howell, J. LlancUy, Carma^enshirc, linen-dra¬ 
per. 

Horn, H. Chonry-gardon street, Rotherhithe, mer- 
dunt. 

1 TuiUer, j. Halifax, dealer, 
dcnkins, J. Tewkesbury, wine-merchant, 
dcnnings, J. Krynsham, Somersetshire, sailer. 
Johnson, \V. Livcrj)ool, merchant. 


Kiik})iLlrick, W. 1C. l/bne-stieet, mcrohhnt. 
Knowles, (i. Brighton, stablU'Ktx'fH.T. 

Lee*, n. T. Gravcl-Uau*, llatcliffc highway, slop- 
sehei. 

Lowndes, J U. LiverjK)©!, merchant. 

Mciiv’h.uit, J. Freshford, Somersetshire, innkcetiei • 
M.uldv, W, Leeds, linen-draper. 

Martin, .1. Bolton, manufacturer. 

Maunders, J. HpiRT Uround-streel, riiristehureli, 
Victualler. 

Maxwell, J, Boston, tea dealer. • 

Meilhcim, L. J. do, Arundel-btrcet, Strand, nicr- 
ehant. 

Mitchell, W. Norw'ndi, MlvCTbmitli. 

Myerv, A. llayinaiket, tailor. 

Oldriore, L. I)nTtiu >iith, tallow-chandler. 

Pcrrell, J, lung-street, Chenpside, sUk-manulai'- 
tiirer. 

Pliillijis, n. Cold Blow, Pembrokeriiiro, victualU'l. 
Bigg, R. and A. WhiU'haven, brewers. 

Bix*ne, G. Livcr|K>o1, tobacconist 
Ryder, It Edale, Derlry^hire, cotton-spinner. 
Skillcr, E, lloehester, victualler, 

Smith, J. Doncaster, groecr. 

.Smitli, T. Manor-row, Tower-hill, cartheuwarc- 
man. 

Sutton, W. Sunbury, brewtf. 

Telford, J.and W. Arundell, Liverpool, drapers. 
Underwood; C. Cheltenham, builder. 

Watt, C. .Sidncy^trect, GoswellH$trcct-roud, peii- 
inanufoeturer. 

IVatt, I!. Spencer-street, Goswell^treet-road, mer¬ 
chant 

Watson, T. Longsight, Lancashire, dealer. 

Wilsm, R, and K. Oxfoul-stn'ct, Iincn>firapi'r>»- 
Wood, .1. Cardiff, bunker. 

Worth, J, and J. Tiuinp &trec(, warehou fionian. 














I j Rcfri$ter. — Bankrupts. — Ohiiiiarp.^Bi, ths. 5 i>iJ 


ALTUAHL'i ICAL LiST Ol’Si OTl’ll BaK 

September 1S23: cxtraetcti 

SKUlItSTRATlOVS. 

I .imp})eU. Jju*. Co. snint-mereh.ints in rrUisgrn. 

J'llm/ATiter, &c. JluntM.C*, in-a. 
iJiydotu Willunni, skinner, tlcaler in ut/oi, a’ul 
m Ji'dbuigh. 

l.uthne, lloliert, merchant in rup.iT-k’ifc. 
Lanilrtk*. John, A ('o» luorchant^ in <:ln‘<i;nw. 
I.antiiilf% Jutiii At ThoinuSf Co., lute merchants 
in ICclinhurgh. now in Lcitii. 

Ihckard, Gcoigc, & Co. merclLiiiN anil effent- in 
KdinburgTi. 

Ritchie, Alex. Jute banker in Ilmhin. 

Miaw, Wm. gnun*doalcr, Townlieail Mile, lulsytli. 
steel, Hiliiain, merchant iiKtlasgow. 

White, Robert, wright and huildiT in (ilnsgow. 


.jirrTciKs imd L)ivii)i:ni>^. muioimctU 

from the Kdinburgh (.t.i/oiii*. 

X>TV1]>EKI>K, 

1 'ra.scr, Alex. inaniiOctiHtT in liiM'Tii(*sg: bj W. 
C'lark, mcMchant there. 

lluttuti, John, tiu ilnni Water of I.Mth: hj 
1 ). i^iti 1*011. ai.t'otiiitant in li^ditUrngh. 
MK'Alium. Duncan, Int.'nuiJnuii ui 'laiWt; i»^ 
1 ). ( uthbcrtiion, accountant in tiiasgow. 
Mylne, ^\iiii&m, luerclumt and iu&utun(»'lirokct 
in hcjfh; by tlic tiustwtlicu'. 
niddcll, \N tlhain*. giiuMnuiiufacUirer in (ilttAgow . 

i)y (i. S]uuicr>, acismnCaiit tlicre. 

Si-ott, Thomas, Jim. la<o iionchaiit in ICduibuigh, 
by William SuoU, Hi'CounUint Iticre. 

Young <S: (lurdiHi, draiwri: and merchants in Dun 
dec; hv (icorgo Duncviu, nierchanC tliorc. 




THK I/ATK KARJ. DK HOPETOUN. 

This resiiectfil nobloinan, who dicil at Rans on 
tin ‘.M hot August, was Viscount Airtlirie, I.oril 
llo;v, ^Lord IJojicloun 18011, and Lord Niddry 
ISl i, Hritwli tdich,) Knight Graml Cross of the 
Order of the Rath, a th'ncral in the army, Colonel 
of the ^iM foot (Itoyal Iligltlandi^) 

Ihi. LordiJiip suLXicedtHi James, ttie last Karl, his 
half brother, m 1810, and was the only son of 
Jolin i'^rl of llopctoun, by his second marriage 
with Jane, d.uighter of Jiubert (iJiplionl of Ros- 
tcie, IOmp and was bom on tlie 17tli ol August I70V>. 
lie married—first, Elizabeth, daughter of theiio- 
noiirabie Charles Hope Wi*jr or 1‘raigiehsd), in 
1788, wim died in 1801, without issue. He mar- 
rifd, s \-ond, Ixniisa Dorothea, third daughter of 
'>ir John VVedderbum of B<illcn(1eaii, Unit, by 
\> horn he has left John, now Karl of Ho)K‘Loun, 
lx>rn Novcinber la, 18U3, cigkt otlier sons, und 
two daughters. 

I lis I.ordHliin entered when young into thear> 
iny, in wliudi ne served with distincliou. 1 iu was 
.ippuinted Adjutaut-fieiicral to the force'' ‘«.'iviug 
under the late Sii Ralph Aliercromby, in tlu* LiS'* 
ward isiaiKl>, in 178*1; had tlic nuik of Rrig.idior- 
tieueral in the West induss, whore he \v:ls actively 
einpiiwed in the campaigns of 1784, 1?!.'), 178(», 
.uid 1787, iieing partiuulaily luentioiiod m ^'ptieral 
orders, and in me public disiiateiu^ of the Com- 
niandur in Chief, as having, •' on all occanions, 
most willingly enme forward arid exerted himsi'lf 
m tunes oi danger, to winch he was not call ’d 
i'rom hu, situation of Adjutant-(jeiieiuL” I io m-i- 
vcd 111 Holland m 1788, os Deputy AiRutaiii-irc- 
iioral, but was so severely wounded at the landing 
. 1 *' t]ie llcidor, on the i*7th of that month, that he 
'Oil! to tins country. On Ins recovery, lie was 
.«P;u)UiI(hI A(butant>(ieneral to the army serving 
under hW Royal Highness the Duke of ^ ork, 
ocruber 18.1788. In ibOO, he aceoinpaim*d Sir 
it.liph Alx^rerumby bh Adjutant-Oeneral on the 
.u'luoiablf* expedition to kgypt, and at the IxitHe 
ol Alcxandrii, March 21. 1801, he was wounded 
m tile httiul. Ho afterwards .a.X’otnpanied the 
llfiU''h army to Spam and Po^'ltigal in ISOH. At 
ilio l).iL([e of Corunna, Jiuiuary 1>>. 180i), afic>r 8ir 
io!)ii Moiiie and .Sir David Uainl were wounded, 
T!i.’ eomiiiiiud devul'.c.i on hiH bonUhip, (liien 
la •uicMant-Ciuneral Honourable John Hope) *' lo 
M .111 (• .al)>lit>e<* and eAertions (said the dis)>atches,) 
.• ii.ediriN’tioiiuf IhiMiuieiit ^al aiid uneoiu|Ucr- 
iiili* N.iiour of lus Majesty's troops, is U> lie al- 
inlnited, uii.lcT Providence, the success of the 
day, which terminated in the complete and eii- 
t I e repulse and defeat of the cuemy at every point 
ol attack.” Dll the ‘Jiith of April 1809, ric was 
or'esUKl with (he Order of Uic Uatli, and wasaf- 
terw.i <ls ap))ointcd Commander in Chief m Ire- 
luul, where he reinaiiied a eonsulerable time. 
VVtieii he ieft Ireland, he again joined the Duke 
of Wellington iii the Peniusula, He distinguish¬ 
ed himself greatly ui this war by his brilliant va¬ 
lour, which earnixl him every where into the ]Xtet 
of danger. 11'- m the linlnh, and Soult in tlie 
Pnmcharniy, were reckoned the counterpart of 
ea<^ other tor the free exposure of their persons 
t'.i all ocoaaiotis lo the enemy s fire. • On the I4th 
April IK 11, in n sortie made bv the garriKon of 
Bayonne, he wa.s \ cry scieiely wouiidi^, and wan 


taken pr**.oner by his horse f.ilSnig uith him, in 
coiisiHiueiiee of which he was lame for a const- 
dcrabiehiiK. This was In;, last stuu’O previous 
to the iHin.’lusioii of the wai. 

To thesi’ heroic rpmliLie.of a solitic) he adiUsl 
all tho«c milder Mrlue.s which cndi itr llu man m 
social litc. He was generous and hbeia). a warm 
fiicnd, and a Kind landlord. He wiu^ smei'roly at- 
t:u*hed to the priiiciplos and eliarueiei of Mr I'ltt; 
but no bittLiiiess inmgled with his pnlillcai sab- 
tnuciiLs. lie trei’h and cheerfully a’Muvmtisi with 
ricn of .nil partu*!., and never aimwctl hiA pubUe 
beiitiinents to titnieli in the least ilegrveoit piivate 
frieiKlshtp. It IS iicetlk'>K lo add, Ibat, with so 
many great itualibc^, and nui*t niniobie duj'uu- 
tions, he w.Ls a ixipnlar charaetci. 

The Kail of llopetouii wa^ l.oid Moutoiiant of 

Janhlhgowslnre, i.oViinor of the lldiikof Scot 

land, (aipbiin (rcnerdi of the Royal Cum)>aiiy of 
Archers, •.Nic. Ac, 

THK I-ATK \Hl HllilLD C\’V1 PHKLl,, iCSy 

Pied at Melfoit Ho’i'C, on Mn* 14 th .\ugiu>(, 
.Arehifxild Cani|i)H‘ll, i ol Mellort. .\t iht 
ernwtleil tuneiai <j ilii' ii'pecled and iiiomI es|i 
inabl'' gentlcniJiM, lime ixenin I one (»f thu«’ 
ancient .nl heii'ii(<<iv e\t'Uiiii by whieh the 
ineiidhliip'•>! Iligti'.e.il fuiOilies .>i)d Ilio (tesof 
i indrotl vvc'i'in ii'i to Ik* eoiillinti d anil ji* rttotu- 
ated. Altliough (olhtwed to the giave by two 
-on^atid iwobrotlcr, lac piiceol elurf mMorii*.i 
u.i'., with niuch piopnetY ol Iiviing, evrled lo (lit 
ne.irc I tcpiea'iii.t! 'e then in Aig)ieshire ol tin 
ftun'lv o' Dun*tilln.i(;e. U v^«u> . ii aiiLienl eom 
]ai t. and ha-i Ueu a itmlonu p..u.tiee in the la 
inilies <d the i aniplM*lls ol Mclfoil, Dliii'>tafttiage, 
and Dimtr.ion, Hi.: when the head of eitlUT im- 
iiiiiv died, ll'cehiel iiiouniers shoutd U* the two 
other land., one of whom sup|lollt^l the luiad bi 
the grave, wlnii tlieolhci walk>'dlN*tureUK'nir)Hr. 
'i'he (list piogcnitor.'. of IhcM* lainihi>n were three 
sons of the iTioity of .\;gvle, who took this iru* 
(hud ol p. w’lving flic tiii'iuUlnp imd iicr'urmg 
the supfitiil oi thiir po'Utity to luiottier.^ 
‘-lu’li 1 the (j.igm ascnni d («> Un. interestmi' 
leinnanl ol I'eud.d luatitu rs hy 1 </.uiiiI .'siew.ut ul 
(•aitli. in In, r'ceiit vuiuabk puliluatioii. si 
nniai eusbnii >■ iiotice<l by the ingenious authoi 
oi ** Udvnald D.iiton," .is \X'(*uiiiiig iii lhe'*)sle> 
Ivingdoin. it is a.i i ibc.l lo Ihe two iOngii.sh timn 
lies of Dalton and Vi.ird, whose foiuideii weir 
brothers in anris •hiring the wanof .lohiiuf (<.111111 
111 spam. ** U was,” he reiiiuiks ** by kucIi ties 
Us these, that, ni many in-<tancch, the noble Ixik 
voIeneL'of the old iOnglish geiitiy among theni' 
selves was su taintHl and iiouriHhcd. It was the 
ndluenec of such remetuliranec-i Uiat often teio 
l>ered tlie asperities ol iKiht1e.1l <Yi.i{|ict, aii<l soif 
ems.! and reuned Uic eiiaractcr even of civil u.n 
itsilf. 'ihas, for example, Uie heads of iius 4 i< 
very races had hanpcnctl to embrace diflerent smU * 
in the time of (Jiarlcs five kirsl. They (ought 
against each othef at Eiigehill: and yet wheiiSit 
Marmaduke Dalton was slam hefoic Newark Ca« 
tie. Colonel aril H.Hr<.cd and obtained permiMiioit 
to ai'cnmiKiny Uie corpse to Lancashire, and stern 
republican tliough he was, rendered the le-t ho- 
nout to the voting tnvaber.” 
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'RegisU‘r»~Births. — Maryinirn. — Di’nlin 

BIKTHS, MARRIA(iI’:S, J)KAT1IS. 


[Oi'i 


BIRTHS. 

1623. March 11. At Calcutta, Mn George fial- 
larri, a son* 

An^ 7. At Sidney Cove, the Lady of General 
Sir Thomas UiisbaiU', Governor of New 

South Wales, a daughter. 

Aug. 7* At Stirling, Oie l^y of J. G. Rogers, 
Esi^Bscm. 

10. The Hon. Mn Sinclair, wife of (K‘oki’ Sin> 
('lair, Es(k (late M.P. for CiUtlmt'cb). a daughter. 

11. At Geneva, the laidy of Hciiiy ive^m, Kbq. 
oTBlackbank, Dear Leeds, a son aim heir. 

17. Mary Ptnoes, a })our woman residing at Urie> 
to], was satdy ddivered of tlircv child^, two 
girts and a hoy. 

— I’he wife of Timothy Daly, a poor labour¬ 
ing man, residing at (tartn.ilaby, m the parish of 
Dunbollif', (■ount> of t ork., was ilcltvm.f! of three 
fmale eliiidrcii, who wm* ail of them bajilizcd, 
and doing well. 

19. AtlTomce, the Lady of Wilham Davidson, 
Hm. younger Muirhiiuse, a son. 

;1. At Briiikbum Abbey, Northumberland, the 
wife of Major Gray, lioyal bcoU Greys, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

SILAtDysaTt, Fifeshire, the Lady of John Tl. 
Bladt, Esq. royal navy, a daughter. 

— At Camberwell, Surrey, Mrs Dudgeon, a 
daughter. 

wl. At Watridge, Isle of Wight. Mrs John 
Young, a son. 

— At tlic College, Glasgow, Mrs Dr MdkiC' 
ham, aeon. 

— At Lbilathcn, tlie Lady of Captain Jamas 
Paterson, a daugliter. 

— At nm, the i^ady of (!apt I'ait, H. N. a son. 
S9. At Oldfield, the Lady of Captain D. llcn- 
denon, yimoger of Stemitcr, a sun 

30. At Edenside. Mrs Tail, a daughter. 

— At Renniblmwe, the Lady of Sir George Sit- 
wcU, Bart a daughter. 

31. AtDunfcrmhne.thcLady ofUieRcv. G. IJ. 
Brand, u sun. 

.Sejit. 1. At Culdutiiel House, Mrs Fraser, of 
CiUduthrl. a daughter. 

3. At Milton, in Morllimnptouslnre. the Right 
lion. La^ Milton, a son. 

•.-At iWdington, the Liuly of Lieut-Colonel 
Mercer, 3d guards, a son. 

— At Kilbryde Castlo, I^ly (}anip1xd1, a son. 

~~ At Edinburgh, the Lady ol William Thomas 
Carruthers, Esq. of Dormont, a son .'uid heir. 

4. At Pinkie House, Lady llo]>e, of Craigliall, 
a son. 

ft* The Marchiunoss of Tweeddale wt-ij safely 
ddivered of a daughter at Yester Hoiue. 

— At Edinburgh, the I^uly of W'iUiain \ oung 
llcrrics, Esq. of .Spottes, a (laughter. 

~ At Musselburgh, MrsLangliorne, a daughter. 
^ At his Lordshqi'b house in Grr^venor .S(|uare, 
London, the Right lion J.ady FuJey, a son. 

— At Newcastle, Mary Uhikey, wife of James 
Blakey, a son, being the fourth child ^lie has bom 
w’lthin twelve inontlis, having had Uir(H: buns at a 
bnth oil the htli bepU'mbcr 1822. 

7. At the Rectory-hnusc, Rurgwish, Suasex, the 
lauly of the Rev. William M.wketizie, A. M. Ree< 
foi and Viuai ol that parish, a son aiul heir. 

H. hi Ciiiidnet'!, Plaiv, Dublin, the Lady of 
Lieutcn.inUt'olonel Russ, 4(h royal lubh dragoon 
guanb. a son. 

— At Ediiam Cottage, county of Roxburgh, 
the l.ady of CapL Loch, R. N. a soil. 

-At Dnmnnoiul Pl^, Edinburgh, Mrs Mg^< 
get, a daughter. 

— At iVortli Lerwick, Mrs Dr Fogo, a daughter, 
lu. At London, the Maicluoncbs of C'haudos. a 
ton and bcir. 

11. At Kdmburgh, Mrs Scott MoneneiT, a daugh- 

llT. 

— Ill GieauKmg-.Strcct. lulinburgli, Mr» I*. 
Hobciu^on, a son. 

12. At Mount Mi'iMlk. Fifitthii'C. the Lady Ca- 
1 henne Whyte Mcl\ ilk*, n dnught( 2 Z. 

M. At Voik J'lacc, Ldmburgh, Mis liovd, oi 
)>roudniLMdni\ ^ a son. 

— .At Hellewir Cri'^eent, I'Mmburi'h, Mi:« rj«w 

I'lll’l ff C.iilihiipr, ,i dioighb i. 


H. Mri Ilopkirk, NorlliumbeTland-hireet, Ediu 
burgh, a d.tughtcr. 

At Viu'rumdiousc, the I^dy of Capt. AiUm, 
R. N. A >^01). 

IG. At .birtckbudge, the Lady of Henry Wartci 
Meredith, K^-(|. Peutrebychaa Hall, Derbyshire, a 
daughter. 

— At Leith, Mrs ix^rth, St Bcriiard’ib<btreet, a 

son. 

At Mout obank, Lanarkshire, the LAdy De¬ 
puty ('ommis>»ry General Mackm«e, a son. 

17. At Roehampton, the Lady uf the Attumey- 
Genera], a daughter. 

— At GrcaUKing‘.Stmct, Edinburgh, Mn E. 
Cathcait, a daughter. 

Ifl. At Ditohley (louse, in Oxfordshire, the 
Couutoi't of Nonnantoii, a son. 

— At Viewlield, near bulkirk, Mrs Robert Hen- 
(IcrMin, a son. 

20. At North Charlotte-Street, Edinburgh, Mr'i 
Wm. Tennant, a daughter. 

— At bath t'lrcub. No. 19, tlic l.4uly of CiiKmel 
M. W'hite, a SOIL 

21. At Monymusk, the Lady of Hubert (irant, 
Esq. of Tillictour, a son. 

24. At Linkficid, the I.<adyof WUliain Aitdrisou, 
Es(]. a (taughter. 

— In GriiabfCing-Street, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of Captain Doswall, 11. N. n daughter* 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug. J7> At I^hom, CAptain Edward William 
I I(mry Slicnlcy, of the Hifie Urigade, to Catliarme 
Anne, eldest daughter of William Ixiglis, Esq. of 
Middleton. 

19. At London, Capt. Franklin, R. N., the ecle- 
bratl^l traveller, tu^^leanor Azmo, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of the late William Purdon, E^. or Berner’s- 
Street. 

— At Dunfermline, Mr James Arnoty meroliant, 
to Miss Scotland. 

23. At Stonehouse Chapel, Devon, Captain B. 
Kent, ILN. sou of John Kent, Esq. RoyM Hos¬ 
pital, Plvroouth, to Penrto)>e Percivai Kent, 
youngest (lanahter of the late Henry Kent, Esq. 
ixnnmaiider m his Majesty's ship Dover. 

->Atlxmdon, Captein Woodley Losack, R.N* 
to Ma^, widow of Captain E. L. Crofton, royal 
navy, C. H« 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Redshaw, book¬ 
seller, London, to Ehsabetti, eldest daughter of 
Mr John Carfrac, bookseller, Bdinbutgh. 

2K. At Ihdkeith, the Rev. Andrew EUiot Ford, 
to Isabella, youngest daughter of Mr John Gray, 
merchant, DalkuiUi. 

29. At Edinburgh. Goorgo Bnulie, Esq. aiho- 
(vite, to Rachel, youngest daughter of uie late 
Major David Koliertstm, asnstont Bunaekiiiaster- 
Geiieral, N. B. 

.^pt. J. At Greenheod, Glasgow, CapU Tliomas 
David Steuart, of the Hon. Eibt India Coiqjiaiiy's 
hcrvicc, Bengal cstablishmcut, tn Mary, eldest 
daughter of Gcurgo Pinkerton, Es(i. 

2. At Ucitli, the Rev. James Dubbic, of Annan, 
to Jane, only daughter of Mr James FauUls, nier. 
chant, Bcith. 

^ At London. C» H. C. Plowden, Esq. to Eliza¬ 
beth, only daughter of Lieutenant-Geneml Joliii 
CujqMge, York-street, Poitman Square. 

— At Waleot ('iiurch, Josqdt bfartincau, Emp 
to Caroline, youngest daughter of the lalo Dr 
Parry, of Batii. 

<1. At Womlhouwh'e, Jos* Baillie Fraser, youiigot 
of Rulcck, likq. to Mihs June FrobCirTytier, younq- 
CKt (Uuglitei (f tiie lace Uou. Alaxandcr l‘r.uer 
Tvtler, l.or(t Woodliouselec. 

— At die maiisc of Prcstoniians, Dr John W ar- 
r<K'h Purbidl, )diybk'ian in kMiiiburgh, to Janet, 
tliinl (laughter ot the Rev. Pclcr Primruiiie. 

— Atlxath,the Kev. Williiim Ru^r^d, ot 
Ni'wtoii, HoxlHirgliz,hire, to Jcbsie, dau^iter of 
the late Rev. Wdlvun Elder, of Ncwiim* 

— At. Stoke Church. Janu.'. Stirling, Esq. Cap- 

tetii in the Royal Navy, filth bon of tlie liw An- 
dicw sq oi DiumpL-hicr,toElten,teurtli 

ihaigliter ol J.imok Mangles, Es;). «d Woodbiidg<\ 
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Soi^t. f>. At Elitinburgh, John tI<tr';loy, Esq. of 
tlu’ tA vj I sor> ice of thr East 1 ndio t'onq»any, Matir.u 
lo Eliza, ymingwit daughter of the 
iAtr L'apl. licoi ge Story, of the bih ]‘q;ht tlrag(X)i)!». 

^ At Oenrge Place, Leith VVulk, IMuhp IliU, 
r,M]. (imk-sU'Cet, Soho, London, to Tlelcn. eUtc^.t 
daughter of the Into John Stewart. E^q. uf Skel- 
nmir, Aberdeenshirn. 

^ At Loiulon. the Hon. Thomas Diimias, eldest 
^on of Lord Dunibui, to Scqihia.lrmc, daughter of 
the late and sister to tlic preoeiu sir ll^worlh 
WiUtamiOTi, HatL 

S. At Klrkcuiibnghl, the Rev. ]>r llftinillon, of 
Kirkcudbright, to Jane, daughter of Uoburt (iOir- 
don, Ksq. of Lai^anfflce* 

^ At Alloa, hit John Murdoch, mcTc]iant,GtiU* 
gow, to Mias Jane, eldest daughter of F.bcnezcr 
Morriiion, Emj. Millbiuik. 

— riie Rc>. Uicharrt Nivisou of Middlcbic, to 
Miss Oavidsonof (’u-'hofliill, 
y. Anihew Fyfe, M. P. to 'fnrffarol, daugiitei 
of John Johnston, Esiy. of Snuthfietd. 

— At Riechm, ^lonhifui I.WppollInaive IMle- 
rm, to ('atharine, youngest dt'iugtiler of tlic late 
John Sievwnght, ICsq. 

11. At Fjondon, (Vdonel \rehniaJil Mariaine, 
17 th lutantrv, IL Kiiiglit Commander of the 
orders of St l•’crdiu,lnd. tSie. to Mlizaht'tli IJridccs, 
rand'ilaughtcr of the Uilu General Rridges, ofihe 
Ion, I'oiiiiiany’asmiee. 

VJ. At AberiUfin, r»icut.>(’oloiu*l W. A. fi<»»don, 
lat(‘of the 5i)th raiment, to M.iry Vnn, daiigliLer 
of tlie lau> James trordon, Esq. or Rosiohiun. 

lA. M Park, Mr Thos. ThoiU'iOii. R.i.ei 
it) Jessie .I.Mi**, eldest daughter of ( Juistojjher 
Neifeh, Fmi. ]*jtrk, Linlithgowshire. 

— At Kiluride, in .Arr.-m, Rob»'U M'.dl.uv, Fsq. 
\oungcstson of the late Thoitui-^ Wallace, Ksij. 
of Sttx'kbnilge, to MissCalherhie Crawford, eldoot 
daughter of the late William Crawford, of 1)oon> 
^ide, KsiJ, 

IB. At Bromley Church, William .<«uundm> 
Captain in the Regiment of Roval l!or-*e ArtiU 
lery, to Eliza Iiouisa, second dauglitoi of Walter 
Hoyd, of Pbiistow l.odge. Esq. hi. p.—and Chas. 
Harry Baldwin, of the Inner Temple, Esq. SciTe- 
iiity Ui the Commission for Claims on TranixMo 
l'i:inL'e<i Lydia, Uilrd daughter of the saui Walter 
Uoyd. 

— At F.lUestan House, CapLiln Scolt, of .Mono 
of Morjiliv, to Mb'S Anna Maria *rulli»li, youuges- 
dnughter of the late Thomas Tulluh, E&tp uf El 
licstoti* 

At niantyre, George Gardner, Esq. Spring- 
(icid, to Miss Agnes Gardner, youngnst daughter 
ot the late John Gardner, Esq. iFrowniwrk. 

— At Glasgow, Mr William Jaclcsoti, jun. mcr- 
eluint, Lo Sank, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Walter Mni^klnUy, CHa^w. 

— At Aiiutiabcr, the itev. George Garioeh, mL 
uKter of Meldrum, to Margaret, youngoKt daugh¬ 
ter of .lames Wilson, Esq. of Aucfiabcr. 

IK. At l.yndhurst, Jonn Morant, Esq. of Rro* 
kciihurst, liants. to Lady Caroline Augusta Hay, 
daughter of the late Earl of ErmL 
IK. At Rochester, John Schank Grant, Esq. of 
the Hon. East fndia'Company*s Military Engineers, 
t ) Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the lute Fran- 
cjs Uarrow, Ksq. 

ifo. At Stoncchriggan, near Fort William, Mr 
John Marquis, meraiant, Glasgow, to Miss Mar* 
gaiet M*lntosh, youngest daughter of the late 
Alexander MMntosh, ESm. mcrmaiit. Inverness. 

'*'J. At Currie, Nicol Dassuville, Ksq. surgeon. 
Edinburgh, to Christina Hardic, daughter uT the 
i.ito Mr Jame.> llardie, Currie. 

At Leith, Wm. Glover, Etq. W, S, to Jane, 
daughter of the late Mr James Gumming, ahipK 
iiiaNter there. 

At Manchester. Mr J. Gumprecht, merchant, 
( 1 l.asgow, to Miss Horothy Schleslnger, third daugh* 
it r of P. M. SelilRhinger, Esq. of Hamburgh. 

^. 7 . At Dalvell Lo(^, Flfes^lre, William Berry, 
of I'ayficid, Esq, to Miss Henderson, daughter of 
.^ir Hobert Henderson of Earl’s Hall, Bart 
’ — At Cvaigton, Montgomerie Hamilton, Esq. 
youngest eon of the late John Hamilton, Esq. of 
sundrum, to hVanees, daughter uf the late Hugh 
Wallace, Esq. Hiscany, in the Island of Jamaica. 
, *— At Wanstead, George Rlair Hall, Es(i. only 
sou of the kilo John Hall, Esq. Postmoster-Ciene* 
ral of Heiigid, to L.iiira. youngest daughter of Sir 
W PIcinier, ilm'.iM-d. 


24. At Dennuir. Seot, M.P. I iipAr i'iii% 

ti> Jessie, eldest daughter of Mr Alux. ToJd, f)en 
ruuir. 

Lately. AtNorthwood Chun'h, Ulo of Wight, 
Capbua wiUiam Agustua Montagu, royal nuv), 
C.u. to Anne, third daughter of Sir George levels. 
Hart of Croxton Park. CambrldgosUlre, an t W ot 
liilLHouse, near Cowes. 

— At Sutton Colflcid, the Rm% WiUlatn nitand 
IJedford, to Grace Campbell, youugirst daugliUN 
of the late Ciiarlcs Sliarpc, IlUtp uf iluddnm. 

DEATHS. 

1S22. Dot*. Vt (hiloutta, on bontrl the Eliw- 
butii, oiieof thcjiDuntry ships, of which he was flrtJ 
ofRiTr, Mrirporge; RolLuid, .imd SI. third sou of 
P.drivk UiilKuid, lv<|. late uf Nev^tuu. 

I8S1?. April SP. \t Iliirivia, Mr William Muii 
Wilson, swoivl sini of tlu'Ule lolm WiLoii, Ksq, 
surgnm 111 Kiliii.un.K'k. 

May 7. At t apt* ViiKvul. Auiei'i’i, Mr George 
Lc-sliv, .“/I’ll hu, l.if'* im*r»*}i.ii>?, Eliiiburgh. 

.luly 7. M Uiudoii. 11’ tin* SUth \c%r of his 
Ml Iiohr. Mi;,I', uii'U'iiautthoii'; autanoi |De^and 
Worth, nU'l siiu'uruly ngn'llud « 1 | who hik^w 
him - ill' \,.i .1 iiaUu'Ul li.diy, hut had for thu 
lad hily ye?iis of lu* lift* h.'i'U n adiii^ in LtOidoii. 

ip. At AugUiUi, Not til Auiotum, Mr Jos. AudcT' 
son. jiin. ini’rs. h.uil, Forres. 

tJi}. t (Jwir-je Town, Dcinerura, John Riiduin* 
nan, INq. loitri'Tcr ol Auchmar. 

'J.\ Vt>av uiti,kh.tiuirgia, Mrllo1)ort nnH’hoin, 
un K’Jiant, \Ut;u>l.i, wcund sou oi Air Allan Dro;,- 
iioni, Govaa. 

SI). At B:ihi;i, oiihixirdhi'iAlaje.sty’sslupTaTlHr, 
in (!>i‘ 1 dh yc.u oi lu^ uge, William Alexaiuler 
G,,ih le, sf.,i (if Mo'c.inder 0 |m 1 vic, Emj. Ih'iq^al, 
and ui'phuw ol Sti Win Ggilvic of Inverqulmiity, 
Rail. 

Aug. h. \i K.ng^hvnis, Airs Janet R'*ll. wnlow 
ui the late 'I'homas (.arnUirs, Eku. of Koig Jkituv. 

— At ChiMvu'k, tlivUev.i'orudii'us Ne.tk*. M. 
ageil ^ 1, ioruu'rly fellow of St John's College. Cam¬ 
bridge. 

J u \t London, tIieivleliratiMphi|'»M)p}iU-alvhe 
mibl, and mineralogist. Mr Matlnrw \nllet, sgAl 
hi, u native of Fiam'e. Ih* was Ihe fb)>t who 
manutaeliiTi^l ilctitiousulinnat J.dvI, nortr)*iiriH; 
also the first in (Iin iiionh v who made osymuria 
tie aciil gas for ihe puriM>4>s erf* bloiu luug. 

1(1. At his house, in VVhratlov Pliux’, Margntn, 
III the Hist year oi his age, Mr VVilliam llurst.-- 
lie was uik<*u in a fit. while be was sitting lit lea. 
at his ncphew\s, mid never afterwards .spuUe. 1 ie 
bad been a famed iKslestrmn, liaving visited most 
lartj, of England and .Scotland, on (cmiI, nor did 
le coniine ills walks to his own ix>unti y only, bui 
vitiiUxl many of the Continent, sui'h a*- flan 
ders, France, Portugal, Gilrraltar, Malta. Ae. 

17. At Ruinpcnhcim, the laindgrnviiK< of llessi 
flumiienhenn, motlier of the l)uc}u>t>s of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

lU. At Macrooni, Ireland, George (nglis, Esq 
Emi. aMsisbrnt-surgeon 57th regiineiit 

'JO. At his pjtmcc in Rome, Gregoiy Rarnabi 
Chiaramoiiti, l\»pc Pius Vll.^ in ihe '<'.'■1 year of 
Ins age, luid 21th of his Ihaitifie.iti*. 

— At Dogs, Aberdeenshire, Miss (hnharastu.irt, 
ogetl KB years. 

21. At Ins seat at Brooinham, Fs'W*\, Sir Wil 
ham Ashburnham. liart. agtxl K.i. 

At Weston Green, Ijvunvs Ditlon, Sunov’, 
John Kayo, Ksq. late Aecountuit-liiMii'ral to lIh* 
Hon. East India Company at Ooinlviy. 

25. Mr James Thomson, preacher of the (rir- 
pel, sim of the Rev. James Thomson, Minister of 
Prestonkirk. 

—> At Founbunbriilge, Edinburgh, Mrs firizr*! 
Sprott, relict the late llobert Sprott. Ktup Edin¬ 
burgh. 

21. At Arbroath, Mr T*atriok AcwierKoit. 

— At l.cith, Mr Robert Brown, lute of Alloa 
glass works. 

3.5. At Kindmchit, In Atliole, James Roberlsou. 
Esq. of Kin^ouhit, in the 85Ui year oi his Hge. 

— At Stoneyfleld, Thomas Warrand, Euq. 

26. At Edintnu^Fh, Marion, daughtvi of tlu l.A' 
Mr Robert Meiizies, merchant in Ayr. 

27. At Kilmarnock, John Carw, Ksq oi (» - 'rird 
hill. 

— At Kirkaldy. Mr George Doiqy l nc 

there. 
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•^‘^**^* Canq^jteH, fisq. of 

— At Ayr« Helen MCormick* Youngest daugh- 
ter of Wulian £a|Qn» fis^ Shcriff-Subititttte of 
Aynhlre. 

Tl* At Psrii, afitf A few days lUnessi tho Right 
Hon. the £arioif||op 0 touii» (i.C.B. 

— At CoBteuM^gh* Fifeshircj Jean, eldest 
dwyh ter of theiajlte^ames WaUer, Esq. of Fall- 

S8* A|; Alwdeea. the Rev. Aleunder Brawnei 
minister of CouU* 

— At F0rll^8treet» Edinburg* Mrs Janet Peat, 
wife of Jedm Peat, 

—At Gsffleld Plam, Edinburgh, WUUam At- 
Ibq. 

F- At Orwell xnase, RinrQg8<fihire, the Rev. Mr 
Fatiidc Spence. 

9flL At me Royal Anenol, Woolwich. Eliabeth, 
fiaiirth daughter of Col. M'Lean, of the royal ar¬ 
tery. 

30. At Jamcfi Court, Edinburgh, Mr Thomas 
Henderson, merchant 

— At Dmbanh, Miss Jean Matthew, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr Thomas MatUicw, prin- 
cipal derk <tf tho Post-OiHce, much and justly re¬ 
gretted. 

— At teven-Stroet, Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Clark, 
relict of Mr Thomas Simtli, wood mcrchaht in 
Fiiheirow. 

* At sea, on her^Hisaagc from Quebec to Leith. 

Mias Janet Brydon, nged 75. 

—At Tullibody, Mr Alex. Paterson, senior, tan< 
ner,aged74. 

31. At Peebles, Giles Templeman, Esq. late a 
Bencher of the Hon. Society of tho Inner Temple, 
lyOndoD, aged C9. 

Sept 1. At Cuilauhy, Invemrss-bhirc, Mr Ro¬ 
bert Oliver, farmer. 

— At Thornbank, near Glasgow, Pavid Denny, 

Esq. late secretary t) the GliUigow ^\utcr Works. 

y. At Inverness, William Sc'utr, of Suabank, in 
the ‘Hlth year of hiF age. 

— The Rev. Thoniub >Vinstanlpy, D. D. Pim- 
diial of Ht Alban's Hall, CanK’en, Profc&sor of An- 
dent History, and Laudean Pioicbi'ior of Arabic 
in tho University uf Oxford, and Prebendary of 
St Paul's, London. 

— At Alloa, Mr Alexander Raid, senior, aged 7?. 

— At Montrose, Mr Alex. Morrison, late of the 
Excise, in the 86lh year of Ins age. 

At Merehant.'^trcet, Edinburgh. W'illiani Ca- 
dcll, youngest son uf I'homas Ednn^iston. 

— At Pitnmies, Forfershiit*, James Miidtc, Jim. 

Esq. in the yist year of liis .ige. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr llnberi Gilnioiir. 

5. At Gloucester, in the* SOth year of Ins age, (he 
Rei'. Richard Raikes, I'reasurcr and C^non of ^t. 

David's, Prebendary of Hereford, and Perpetual 
Curate of Maiseniorcs in the ct.unty of i .1uuct*stcr. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant hfaRliew Miller, 

Kln^s Own l,ight Infantry, son of .Sir William 
MillCT of Olciilt^, Bari. one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice. 

fi. At Edinburgh, Mr W ni. Bryce, iun. architect. 

— In Charlotte* Squ.ire, lOdinburgu, Mrs Joanna 
BMlhe, wife of John Homer, Esq. 

— At Stockbridge, M.uor W iliiam Forrester of 
Culiiiorc* 

7. At Addington, Berwickshire, Jessy, eldest 
(laughter of Jnlin bimson. Esq. of Blainalie. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Alex. Campbell, manufac¬ 
turer, aged 44 years. 

— At lamdon, the Rev. George Stone, son of J. 

Graham Stone, Esq. Jamaica. 

K. At Forgan, Fiieshire, Mr William Innes, pa¬ 
rochial K'hooliiiastcr, in the 7(>tli year of his age. 

— At Greenock, William Fullarton, Esq. to tl.e 
TOtli year of his ago. 

— At Warrenpomt, Oliver S. Kendall, mariner, 
at the advanced age of 92 yean. A man wJio 
fought under Admiral Rodney in his engagement 
with Do Grasse, and also circumnavigated the 
globe three times. 

9. At Glasgow', ('apt. Duncan Stewart, aged 74, 
late of the 79th regimeut 
— At Greenock, David, eldest son of Mr George 
Kerr, merchant. 

— At Malmliead of Terregtes, Tlios. Lierbest- 
son, K«q. oTGarernga 


ivyr, ivixs 01D1.UI ch 

Sia^w, Mrs Jane Logan, rcliet of Alex. 
I, iSq. late of Newport, SU Mary's, Ju- 


ipci* 18 

10 At Jedburgh, Lieutenant WUlwra Aitkcn, oi 
the 3d Royal vetem tattiUkiii. , , ^ 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Win. Lamb, upholsterer, 
in the S Uh year of his age. 

11. At Edinburgh, James Btodart, Esq. ofRus 

sel ijquarts Lotidra, F.R.S.L* . 

— The Hon. Lady Hare, Stow-hall» m Nor- 

] 1. At his seat to Olouoestershire, of an absi'csi, 
in Uie he^, David Ricardo, M. P, for Por- 
tarltogton. 

12. At GayfteldrPloce, Ediidiur^ Mr Alexander 

Hutdiinson. ^ 

13. Mr Henry Rayner, a pupil In the Bath City 
Infirmary and Dispenaary.—His death was occa- 
sioni^ by the atworptton of matter trough a 
wound in his finger, whau aadsttng in the dibsce- 
tionofadisea^body. 

At (iateside of Carrestone, Mr Alex. Mit¬ 
chell, formerly tenant at Netlier (Carrestone, iu 
the fi7tli year of his 

— At Edinburgh, Dr John SnUtli, phynidan, in 
the SOth year of his age. 

14. At Edinburgh, Alexander Skene, Esq. (ap- 
tain of his Majesty's ship Biitannia. , 

— fiencral Felix ‘BuiAley. He was the fiMcst 
officer in the British army- Ue cnteretl tl»c act- 
vice in the reign of George L, and expired at the 
great age of IM years. 

15. At Ayr, Mrs Smith of Drongan. 

Ifi.AtGl ‘ ’ 

fiuelianau, 
roaica. 

> In Dublin, the Hon. George Finch, brotlu'r 
t o the Eoil uf Ayteefard. 

17 . AtPortobdlOf Alexi X^atog, Esq. architix't. 
-By an aoddent,*while shooting on lus uwn 

grounds, .Samuel Fenton, EiKp of Uzioeibiuik, near 
Penistone. While m the act of scaling a wall, 
witli a gun in his hand in an tocaufious inuiMcr, 
the piece dii»charffed its contents, thereby intlicl- 
ing on wound, which caue^ bis immediate lU'ath- 
— At I.utl'.rie, in tlie 79tb year of her age, Mr> 
Kupheinia Hamilton, of Lutlirie, widow of Cul- 
Alex. llaillJc, Inspector-General of Barrftck.s N.R. 

— At Perth, nlr Duncan buottiswood, ituuu 
years (.'ashler to the Perth Bank, lie was iinx 
(>»t<>pm('d, as well for his private virtues In. 
genticniatily I'onduct in public life; and, iv^ a inai K 
of vespeil, lii.s icm.iiiis were attended to their r. t 
ing-place in the ( 11(7 Friars, by almost all the tv 
sp^tabie pcntlemeiMn Perth, andtiie neulibuur 
liood. Tiic bhofis on the street through which 
tlic funeral proccssdoiyauBed were all shut 

18. At Etimburgh, Thomas Campbell, Estp late 
AsEiBtniit Surveyor-tirezienl of Taxes. 

19. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant James Doig, late 
of tho 57 th regiment 

— At Stirling, Mk Hamilton Dunbar, wife oi 
John Tovey, Esq. 

lately. At DubUn, J. Aameson, Esq. one of tlu 
Barons of (he Iriih B^chrauer. 

— At Wallace Hall, to the rarish of Glei'ctnrn. 
James Wallace, Esq. Mr Wallace )K)Sbi‘8MNi nn 
extraordinary gemus for mechanical mventiuu 
and could execute his coric^tians with wood t.r 
metal equal to any aitik. When I'ord Mo.in. 
now the Marquis of Hastincs, was (''oiimiaiider-iii 
Cltief of Scotland, Mr Wanacc submitted to hm 
models of certain irnprovements in fire-oriiih, ol 
which his Lordship, and other gentlemen appoini 
ed to judge of them, highly approved. 

— On his passage to ine East Indies, along willi 
the ship, ana every person on board, John Hflv 
Hutchinson, youngest son of the late Hon. nno 
Rev. Lorenzo Hely Hutchinson, and nephew 01 
tlic Earl of Donoughmore and Lord Hutch . 

— In Dublin, at the advanced age of hi. the 
Rev. Dr Dedwich, author of the ** Antiquitn ^ 1 • 
Ireland,” and other literary works, and n.iii b * 
of many of the learned Sooeties of Xhirupc. 

— At Mud^MTB, where hr*^“id taken ictiq;'. 
since 1815, the oelennted Chmo^ at the age 01 
after a painful illness. 

— At Florence, Jolm King, Esq* well known 
under the damnation of .few King,” and who 
married the Countess of Lanesboroum. 

— At Grenada, in hiH43<l year, ArF. Wetoter 
Esq. His corpse weighed 553 poundl, nearl) 4n 
stone. » 


J. Rutliven <1: Son, Printer^ Edinburgh. 
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MOON’S PHASES. * 

Mean Time. i 



T). 

3f. 

11. 

New^ lVloon,.^Tu. 

2. 
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First Quart-W. 

10. 

36 — 

6 after. 
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TERMS, kc. 

Dtr. 

10. Salmon fishing iu and T,i\ 

begins. 

22. Shortest day. 

25. Christmas day. 


Co CorrcjSjJonBfnW. 


The paper entitled ('aiilh.K Tom” has been received ; but we fear much we 
cannot so far oblige the Author as to publish it. We have no knowledge whatever of 
the individual to whom allusion is so pointedly made ; and even if we had, we should 
be inclined to say with Cowper— 

“ An accidental step may crush tlic snail 

That crawls at evening in the homeward path ; 

Hut he tliat has humanity, forewarn’d, 

' Will step aside, and lef ihr trpftfr /hr /" 


Pi'lnlcd h/ Jinthrev ^ Son* 
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“ THE HEHMITS” OF JOUY*. 


Our friends the French seem ilis- 
posed, at t]ic present clay, to adopt 
our cast-off literary suits, with as 
servile a sjiirit of imitation as ever 
we have displayed in copying La 
Mtule dr Paris, 'i'he spirit of Mrs 
lladcliff'e is mighty yet, in the 
castles, abbeys, caves, robbers, and 
retu'tuifiA-y with which the Tarisian 
])ress daily labours. M. Le Vicoinpte 
d'Arlincourt pours forth his So¬ 
litaires,^’ “ Sbogars^' and Ipsi- 
hocs,” in emulation of the Author of 
AFaverley, under whose great name 
even the fabrications of Mr Fearnian 
find translators and readers. The 
lucubrations of Geoffrey Crayon, un¬ 
der the whimsical title of Voytige 
d’un Aiuericain a Londres," have 
turned the brains of the French read¬ 
ing public; and here is M. Jouy, 
Member of the Institute, and Author 
of Sylla, labouring to unsphere the 
spirit of Addison, and to communi¬ 
cate to his countrymen some idea of 
that light and graceful style of pe¬ 
riodical writing, in which, strange 
as may appear, one of the gravest 
and least mercurial of European na¬ 
tions has been the most successful. 
Till the works of Jouy appeared, the 
French can scarcely be said to have 
been in possession of any of those 
light sketches of national character, 
those moral lessons insinuated in the 
shape of a twqpenn/ pamphlet, and 
that good-natured ridicule of the ex¬ 
travagances of fashion with which we 


are familiar in the works of the Sncc- 
tator and his scliool. 'J’hoNO of tneir 
great essayist, Montaigne, are as dif¬ 
ferent from the lively trifles of the 
Hermit of the Chaussec d'Antin, us 
the concentration and profundity of 
Bacon from the delicate and nnxious- 
]y-repeated touchts of Addison. 
Montaigne w'as an egotist, a sceptie. 
and a pedant, hut a man of acut< 
and vigorous intellect, ami lively 
imagination ; and his works, in which 
the anomalies of Ida strangely-consti¬ 
tuted mind are faitlifulJy reflected, 
present, alternately, the moat insigni¬ 
ficant, and, we are inclined to think, 
incautious details of his personal ha¬ 
bits and domeslic economy+, and 
the most profound disepdsitions on 
lofty questions of inetapbysica, or 
speculative morality, whicli are can¬ 
vassed with a discursive and ]>ara- 
doxical ingenuity, and illustrated, or 
darliCmdy by a display of classical 
quotation, more remarkable for its 
range than its selection. Reasoning, 
in fact, w'as considt^red by Montaigne 
rather as the end than a.s the means. 
To establish any certain concluHion 
suited not his pur]iose. lie delight¬ 
ed to lose himself in a wilderness of 
conjectures, to discover shadowy dis¬ 
tinctions and remote analogies, to' 
neutralize one argument by another, 
and to leave his mind, ])aiscil, like 
the tomb of the projdiet, in an equi¬ 
librium of uncertainties, fie had 
read mankind only in his own breast. 


• L'Hermin^e la CliaussM d’Antin—Lc Franc-Farlcur—J/Huriiiitc dc U> Guianc 
—.Les liciiiiFHn en Prison. 

•f For this foii>le he was severely laughed at by the younger Scaliger, who, after en¬ 
deavouring to lower the pride of the old (Jascon, by mentioning that liis father sold 
herrings, adds,—Montaigne a writ qii’il aiinoit mieux le \in blaiic. Que difihle :i-t- 
tin a fairc* a s<;nvoir oc qu'il aime.'* 
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He had no taste for painting the 
manners of the day, or approving or 
censuring the conduct of any indi¬ 
vidual save himself; so that, if we 
learn any thing of the peculiarities 
of the Kith century from these Jis- 
says, it is only in so far as the cha¬ 
racter of the age is epitomized in the 
excellences, the oddities, and the 
weaknesses of the Sieur Michel de 
Montaigne. 

Jouy saw clearly that this system 
would never do. The little imper¬ 
tinences of Montaigne’s egotism 
would have been as intolerable in the 
hands of another, as the acutr^ness of 
his remarks, the extent of his read¬ 
ing, and the venerable simplicity of 
his style, would have been unattain¬ 
able. He has wisely directed his at¬ 
tention to the events of the day, and 
attempted to embody the features of 
the most fantastic and changeable of 
nations, at a period of unexampled 
revolutions. For this task, he has 
prepared himself, by a diligent study 
of our English Essayists, of whom 
he sTOaks with a degree of reverence 
which many of these prophets do not 
enjoy in their own country; and if 
he has not equalled the greatest of 
his models, we can venture to assure 
him, that he has very far surpassed 
the common-places of Messrs Adam 
Fitzadam*, and the other worthies 
whom he delighteth to honour. 

We believe, indeed, that, now-a- 
days, when tlie pfcsiiffe, which at 
first hung over these periodicals, is 
in a great measure dissipated, few 
arc disposed to doubt that the merits, 
even of the Spectator itself, unques¬ 
tionably the first in talent, if not in 
date, have been greatly overrated. 
The wit of Steele, the mellifluous 
style and exquisite taste of Addison, 
will always, it is true, render the 
work a popular and a classical one; 
bjl^t we think it is impossible not to 
perceive and to admit, how vastly 
the proportion of wit an<! elegance is 
overbalanced in these eight volumes, 
by dullness, flippancy, pretension, 
and common-place. With the excep¬ 
tion CperhapsJ of Addison’s papers 


on Milton,—who appeals to the cri¬ 
tical opinionihpf the Spectator, as to 
tlie merits of iny one author, ancient 
ormoderii? Who feels any anxiety to 
know what “ Monsieur Despreaux/' 
or “ Monsieur Du Boa,” or Messieurs 
Fontenelle, or Dacicr, or St Evre- 
inond, may have thought, or said, or 
sung,.or printed, regarding their bet¬ 
ters, or what such mouth-pieces as 
Messrs Budgcll, Tickell, Eusdeu, 
Hughes, &c., may have thought pro¬ 
per to.repeat after them ? Who ever 
atteiiipts to open«Tiy of their lum¬ 
bering moral essays, without special 
wonder at the strong constitutions ol* 
the “ wits" and " fine geniuses" of 
the time, which could enable tbeiii 
to swallow such indigestahle articles 
along with their breakfasts, without 
ipjury? In ^ort, in all that concerns 
criticism or reasoning, the Bpectator 
is, with a very few exceptions, utter¬ 
ly contemptible. I ts retd merits con¬ 
sist in its lively portraits of the 
manners of the time, and tlie exqui¬ 
site pointing of some individual cha¬ 
racters, which are brought out with a 
degree of spirif and vivacity, and sus¬ 
tained with a consistency, which arc 
rarely to be found even in works of 
a professedly dramatic nature. Per¬ 
haps the present time, however, is 
the most unfavourable that could be 
chosen for doing justice to the merits 
of the Speqlator. The interest of 
papers on the changes of fashion, 
and the little peculiarities of tiie day, 
expires with the modes which they 
describe or satirize, or rather they 
lose tlieir interest for a time, to re¬ 
cover it again in the eyes of the an¬ 
tiquarian or the novelist, when the 
dust of a century or two has descend¬ 
ed on laces and fardingalcs, and the 
secrets of the toilet have become mat¬ 
ters of doubt, and research, and cu¬ 
riosity. The manners described in 
tlie Spectator are placed, at present, 
in the unfortunate ^erval TOtweeii 
these periods. We nave no longer 
any interest in the changes so care- 
fuUy recorded in the diary of John 
Sly’s observatory. 11 is matter of in¬ 
difference to us whether patches have 


• Jouy quotes, with great gravity, some dictttm of Mr Adam FitzadSiti, whom he 
seems to consider as a real personage. He is just as much so as Gcoffirey Crayon, ox 
any oth» nom dv ffuerre* The name is given to the supposed editor of that pompous 
piece of inanity entitled ‘‘ The IVorld,'* to which Chesteriidd was one of the mincipal 
contributors. 
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increased, or hoops diminished. Fla« 
via practices the faitij|pcercise, and 
('hnrlcs Lillie gives Imons on die 
suufF-box, in vain. The day will 
come, indeed, when bags and buckles 
shall become romantic,—when the 
lap-dog shall be as poetical an accom¬ 
paniment as the falcon on the wrist, 
—and when chajieau^t d trois come,Sy 
and StCenkirk cravats, shall be pla¬ 
ced side by side with scarfs, and iiel- 
inets, and crosses of St. John. But 
the time is not yet. At preseutnjjthey 
have lost the gloaa of noveltyylflth- 
out acquiring the rust of antiquity. 

But let us not be unjust. Some 
things there are in these volumes 
wliich cannot die—which shall en¬ 
dure as nionutnents of taste and de¬ 
licacy while the language exists. The 
exquisite sketches of all the mem¬ 
bers of the club, the elaborately- 
finished portraits of Sir Iloger and 
"Will Honeycomb, render the papers 
wliich relate to these subjects among 
the most fascinating in the annals 
of English literature. Many of the 
dreams and allegorie^ too, such as 
the V^ision of Public Credit, and the 
Mountain of Human Misery, are also 
exceedingly ingenious and striking. 
I'he subject was not then hackney¬ 
ed and worn out as it is now, when 
all our young men see visions, and 
our old men dream dreams. But 
the finest paper in the Spactator, and, 
perhaps, of its kind, in the worid, 
is the much-quoted Vision of Mirza, 
the idea of which seems to have been 
taken from the Eros*' of Plato, 
though it has been altered and ex¬ 
panded by Addison with a degree 
of talent which confers on him thq 
whole merit of this delightful fabler 
Allegory was his forte, and he has 
availed himself of it here-vrith sin¬ 
gular success. A tone of pensive 
repose breathes over the Vision, and 
the language flows melodiously, as 
those enchanting strains that pro¬ 
ceeded from the pipe of the Genius. 
Both the allegorical and the natu¬ 
ral scenery is described with re¬ 
markable vividness and truth- We 
ascend, with Mirza, the high hills of 


Bagdat,—we hear the warblings 
the heavenly music,—the oiean of 
time, the brid^ of human life, are 
spread beneath our eyes. We see 
the busy crowds that cover the 
bridge,—the broken arches and the 

I ntfalls through which the thought- 
ess star-gazers are precipitated * ;— 
our eyes wander away with those of 
Mirza over those happy islands that 
lay beyond the valley, covered with 
fruits and flowers, and bright with a 
thousand sinning streams that flow 
l>etween them- We see those per¬ 
sons in glorious habits, with gar¬ 
lands upon their heads, passing a- 
mong the trees, lying down by the 
sides of fountains, or resting on beds 
of flowers; and, like him, we Wish 
for the wings of an eagle, that we 
might fly to those happy seats, and 
be at rest. And when, at last, this 
magnificent vision fades into air— 
when the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy islands disap¬ 
pear,—do we not actually gaze on 
that long, hollow, valley of llagdat, 
with the oxen, sheep, and camels, 
grazing upon the sides of it? 

The Rambler and Idler, of a more 
grave and sententious character, pos¬ 
sess nothing, perhaps, which will bear 
a comparison with particular papers 
in the Spectator; but it must bo 
owned that they are free from many 
defects with which it is chargeable. 
The raillery of Johnson, if It docs 
not equal the delicacy of Steele or 
Addison, at least never sinks into their 
flippancy. His criticisms arc more 
comprehensive and proibund; his 
moral reasonings more convinciitg 
and impressive. He speaks as one 
^having authority, in all the dignity 
of virtue, and the consciousness of 
great talents. We suspect, too, that 
it would be difficult to produce from 
the Spectator a specimen of• the 
tender style equal to Johnson's An** 
ningait and Ajut, which, without 
any striking feature of invention, 
has always possessed for us a power 
of fascination which we find it dif¬ 
ficult to account for; his allegories, 
however, are less happy, and his 


• If there •A.y thing objectionable in this exquisite Vision, it is the sneer at the 
Physicians, who are represented as flying about, with urinals in their hands, thrusting 
the passengers on trap-doors which they might otherwise have escaped. The sarcam 
is ^just, perhaps, but the ludicrous nature of the incident breaks In upon the solemnity 
of the rest. 
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powers of chamcteristic delineation 
ve^ limited. 

Of the ifkimense variety of perio¬ 
dicals which succeeded these, we say 
nothing, for it is impossible to say 
any thing satisfactory. One or two 
papers by Mackenzie, in the Mirror 
and Lounger, deserve to be singled 
out from the mass of dullness; but 
the rest have abundantly merited 
tliat oblivion to which they appear, 
by general consent, to have been con¬ 
signed. In fact, we can easily be¬ 
lieve that Jouy is at this moment 
better acquaint^ with these authors, 
than one half of those who are in 
the daily habit of seeing them sta¬ 
ring them in the face in every book- 
Rcller's window, under the title of 
the British Essayists. 

It must be admitted that Jouy 
possesses, in a very considerable de¬ 
gree, the qualities requisite'for the 
successful imitation of his models. 
Without excelling in any one, there 
is none in which he can fairly be 
said to be altogether deficient He 
has a strong perception of the hu¬ 
morous—a peculiar happiness of ex¬ 
pression, by which he frequently 
contrives to give point to very com¬ 
mon observations—sufficient taste 
and imagination to enable him to 
appreciate with correctness the me¬ 
rit of poetry, and works of art—a 
considerable familiarity with the li¬ 
terature of other cduntries, an exten¬ 
sive acquaintance with that of his 
own, and a large fund of strong sense, 
candour, and lionourable feeling. 

The quality in which he seems to 
be most deficient is invention. Great 
want of art appears in every attempt 
at narrative, and even in the frame-, 
work, which serves as a bond of 
connexicn among the scattered Es¬ 
says. A Hermit, who spends some 
thousand francs on a baptismal pre- 
.sent—who dines, at forty francs a- 
head, at the Frcree Froven^aux — 
who spends his days at the Palais 
Uoyal, and his nights at the Frmifiait 
or the Opera—is a-solecism in tlie 
annals of seclusion. The addition 
of a second Hermit, who, at the 
of eighty, leaves South America 
merely to continue the Editorship of 
the Hermits, at the desire of .the 
first, does not mend the matter; not 
to mention the gtrangeness of train¬ 
ing one’s self for the observation of 


the little details of French manners, 
by a forty rustication on the 

banks of th^Drinoco. The idea of 
in trancing a savage, or an inhabi¬ 
tant of some distant country, com¬ 
menting on the habits and usages of 
our own, is, in the last degree, hack¬ 
neyed and threadbare. It is fairly 
run down in the Citizen of tlie 
World, and Goldsmith had been 
long anticipated by the Turkish Spy. 
StiU less can we admire the truly 
Fren^ method by which these old 
felt^p procure their secret intelli¬ 
gence ; namely, by listening at a door, 
or availing themselves of the good 
offices of a window or a ladder. This 
iece of meanness comes with a very 
ad grace from censors of public 
manners, and preachers of morality. 
No doubt, the idea is originally taken 
from the Diable Boiteux, but the 
supernatural agency by which the 
information is there obtained, re¬ 
moves the disagreeable impression 
inseparable from the perusal of such 
incidents in the Hermits of Jouy. 

M. Jouy, withal, is a little ^veu 
to prosing. Like Joseph Suifacc, 
he is too moral by half—too fond of 
those common-places about avarice, 
duelling, self-love, &:c., which Vol¬ 
taire used to call Jc.v Stiisnes —^fellows 
ready to enter into any one’s service 
at a moment’s warning. One of the 
most intole^blc of these is an af¬ 
fected preference of a savage to a 
civilized state of society—a thing 
which, in the mouth of a French¬ 
man, every one knows to be absurd. 
It was an easy matter for llousscau 
to panegyrize solitude, while he con¬ 
ceived the forests of the Iroquois re- 
aeibbled the woods of Montmorency 
' or Ermcnonville, and to declaim' a- 
gainst luxury in the brilliant halls 
of the Luxembourg; but set any 
one of these antisocialists of the En¬ 
cyclopedic fairly down, for a week, 
in a savaiinab, brother Mor¬ 
ris, in the Illinois, and ten to one 
but he would lx: found dead in his 
bed before the end of it, fox want 
of somebody to admire or persecute 
him. After the complete refutation 
of the paradoxes of the philosoplier 
of Geneva, we should fiercely liave 
expected that a man of «Touy% good 
sense would have even hinted at the 
revival of a controversyi^^ch ought 
to be consigned, like tn^j^cat ques- 
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tion about the death of Julius Ctr* 
sar, to the undisputecl||||||pssessiou of 
spouting-clubs and d^iting-socie- 
ties. 

We have only one more remark 
to make, before proceeding *to lay 
before our readers some specimens 
of his manner—and that is, let him 
stick to French manners. With 
Knglish* literature, notwithstanding 
some blunders, he is very tolerably 
acquainted; but ofFn^/tWi manners, 
he really knows absolutely notUsig, 
when he can descend to talk 
English llaronet beginning the day 
by drinking off a pocket flask of 
rum in a French diligence. This, 
wc will venture to say, he has learn¬ 
ed from no higher authority than 
the caricatures at the Faricics, or 
the libels of Fillet. 

Our flrst quotation shall be from 
the first of his works, the Hermit of 
the Chaussee d' Antin. There seems 
to us something very amiable about 
this paper, entitled 

LA VIL 1)U CIIATI'.AII. 

Boilcau may say as he pleases 

“ Paris cst |Kmr un nclio un pays do ('ocagnf— 
.Sans buitir de la \illc, il trouve la camiwaui^'* 

Reduced to its true value, this [Metical 
exaggeration only means, that, in Fans, 
you may contrive, with the assistance of 
a large fortune, to shut up between two 
streets or four walls, half-a-dozen stunted 
trees, a few square yards of ghiss-plat, or 
sickly llowec-bcds, refreshing them once 
a-weel. with a meagre s])rinkling oi* water 
jiurchascd at the street-door. Such is the 
country that is to be met w'ith in town. 
'I'hat which consists of wride-spreading 
plains, meadows covered m ith flocks, 
forests watered by rills, mountains fur¬ 
rowed by torrents, pure air, rural labours, 
.uul w'oodland j>leasures—the wealth of 
('ra'sus could not purchase within the 
barriers, or even within the atmo8[)berc 
of the capital. I have never been more 
alive to their pleasures than during the 
short visit which I ^ve just been paying 
to my farm ; (1 remember when I used 
to call it my estate;) and as people gene¬ 
rally talk best on these matt^ while* 
they are under their influence, 1 beg [ler- 
misMon of my readers, before resuming 
luy note-book in Paris, to make the most 
of these line dam and descant a little on 
the pleasures of%e country. 

The buildings on my farm had been 
.struck by lightning, and 1 left town to 
repair the daanjj/jf, although I might rea¬ 
sonably enough ‘llavc turned the matter 


over to the tenant himself, who hud taken 
it upon him, contrary to iiiy positivo or¬ 
ders, to remove the conductor which 1 
had placed over the principol building. 
To be sure, hey|Dld me, that it was not 
the custom of the place; that all his ncigh- 
lx>urs laughed at him, on account of tlio 
great iron spit which he had stuck up in 
front of his house;'* but 1 did not feel the 
more convinced by this reasoning, and 
should certainly have gone to law with 
the fellow, if 1 had l>eon young enough to 
begin an action in Normandy. 

Thu Chateau de P. was so close at 
hand, that I could not avoid paying a 
visit to the possessor of this venerable 
domain, w'ho received me os an old iViend 
of his father. He would insist on my re¬ 
maining at the Chateau. Madame de P- 
second^ his entreaties, and found some 
answer to every objection I started. 

Well, madam,'* said I, smiling, 1 have 
one more .confession to ttiake, which, 1 
think, wifi be too much, even for your 
[loliteness. 1 |>asscd the flrst [lart of iny 
life at sea, where 1 learned a great many 
bad habits—1 have spent the last in soli¬ 
tude, where one does not learn to rurrect 
them. In 8h(»rt, to s|)eak it with all hu¬ 
mility, 1 Oh ! if thut is all,** 

said she, wc have a cabinet of smokers 
in the house, und you shall kec[> my un¬ 
cle, the Admiral, in countenance, wh(» 
smokes like n volcano, and swears a little 
too, sometimes." There me some imita¬ 
tions which are irresistible. That very 
evening 1 saw myself regularly esuiblish- 
cd at the Chateau. The lile we lead is 
deli^tful, and ns uur pleasures are tin* 
result less of o])uience than of the uniiiii 
of amiable disiMsitions with talent and 
taste, some traits of tins Iniiiily pieUut' 
deserve to be co))iud. 

If I were writing a romance, with linu- 
and space at my coiniiiujid, I nnghi, 
at the expcncc of m\ readi'r's p.itien<'i\ 
gtVe him a most elalMniU) and dniwsv 
descripliuri of this pjcturc'ijne and beau¬ 
tiful retreat ; but as I havo neither the 
one nor the other, I iiuisL content invsctl 
with observing, that thvfo/ff tuscinhle of 
the Chateau is micIi as to leave iiothnig for 
even the most fertile iinaginntum to dC' 
sire. We may not possess that cxln^rne 
liberty, which [MoplcJnow-a-dayK pretend 
to oflbr and to And in the country ; but 
every individual enjoys all the lilMity 
that is consistent w'ith the ]>leasure of 
others. Our [larty consists of twelve, 
five of whom belong to the 1*. family ; 
and among the strangers arc some of the 
most distinguished artists of the t apilal. 
The gentlemen lisc to hunt, 

some to fish, some vl^ln penc.ils in hand, 
to study effects for laudscfi[H:s; and wc 
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j)oor invalids to «ee tb6 sun rise 

once tnooe^ At teh, we meet at the 
breokftut tifile^ It la then the ladies ap* 
pear. Some of them rise earlier, hut, in 
general^ they coiiiedowni|t^th». After 
breakfast, every one amuses himself as he 
pleases, in a large saloon, only sepvated' 
ftom the biiliard-room by a range of pU* 
lars. While some are engaged at this 
game, Madame de P. generally embroid* 
ers. The yoiu^ people, round the ^ano, 
listen to some of the tender airs in Dido 
or Annida, and Mile* Pauline works at the 
(xirtroit of the Admiral, who grumbles 
sadly at being kept so long upon the can¬ 
vas. 

From one o'clock till 8ve, no one is 
oUiged to give any account of his move¬ 
ments. It is a part of the day which is 
devoted by the family to the affairs of the 
household and the interests of the villa¬ 
gers, who still look upon themselves as 
their vassals. 

The dinner-bell recalls the dtragglers 
to the saloon. Madame de P« always 
dresses with a degree of neatness H^ch 
obliges others to do so, but in that, as in 
every thing else, she sets the example of 
a tasteftil and elegant simplicity. It 
would be easy to And, even in the country, 
more splendid tables than that of M. de 
r., but it would be a difficult matter to 
meet with any more delightful f to find 
four beautiful women without rivalry,— 
men of genius without vanity,—old men 
witliout peevishness,:—and young men 
whose gaiety is ut once exalted by high 
spirits, and tempered by propriety. After 
dinner, we prepare a ramble*-^^he 
adventurous part of the community 'em- 
Iiark on the river; the solitary wanderers 
take to the mountains; the la/y people 
saunter up and down the long alleys of 
the park ; but the greater number gene¬ 
rally accompany the mistress of the house, 
sure that her footsteps are always directeijr 
witere there is consolation to be given, 
blessings to be received. 

We generally couti^ve to return just as 
the post comes in. The letters and news¬ 
papers which we find waiting us—the in- 
tteliigencc which we receive and commu¬ 
nicate, commonly gtvuhthe tone to the con¬ 
versation of the evening. The last evening 
J s|)ent at P. nothing was talked of but 
the Comet. The chSdren's tutor, who is 
nearly as deep an astronqtner asTrissotin, 
was beginning to terrify the ladies, 1^ 
demoustrating to them, in his way^ that 
one day or other our earth could not fall 
to be knocked to pieces by an encounter 
with some of these gadabout stars, when 
Madam Saint tt|lp us she would read 
to us the postscrii^ <^a letter which her 
waiting-maid had just received ftrom her 


mother. The old lady wrote to her 
daughter, a« A| low*s:—Your mistresh 
and you havVfeosen a very bad time for 
going to the country. You can’t think 
what a flue Comet they are cuMbiting 
at Paris. I have been to see it myself, 
thrSe times, flrom the Pont-des-Arts, and 
as it won’t happen again, they tell me, for 
three thousand years, t am very sorry 
you should have lost so fine an .opportu¬ 
nity.” The simplicity of this go^ wo¬ 
man, who thought the Comet'was only 
to be seen at Paris, threw' us all into a lit 
of lighter, and entirely disconcerted the 
Ahji^who found it impossible to bring 
back the conversation to a proper pitch of 
solemnity during the remainder of the 
evening. 

A little concert generally concludes a 
day, every moment of which has been 
either ut^ully or agreeably employed. 
When the evening is fine, it takes place 
in the open air; and when I hcar the en¬ 
chanting voice of Madame de St and 
the deep harmony of M. de La Mare, 
under the clear asnire of a summer moon¬ 
light, in the silence of night and of the 
woods. 1 feci as if it were only then that 
1 understood the fiill power of an art 
which can thuf lend double charms to the 
beauties of nature. 

In a French periodical, it will easi¬ 
ly be supposed, clitics occup;f a 
very considerable snare of attention. 
Jouy^ who is, on the whole^ a moder¬ 
ate. and candid man, treats tlic sub¬ 
ject, in general, with great good sense. 
His political opinions, in fact, seem 
to hang very loosely about him,—so 
much so, indeed, that we must con¬ 
fess we are quite unable to perceive 
any difierence between the enthusi¬ 
asm with which he praises the mili¬ 
tary despotism of Buonaparte, and 
that vriui which he celebrates the 
return of Louis le Desir^. He in¬ 
dulges, occasionally, therefore, in a 

sly, impartial laugh” at all par¬ 
ties,—liberal, ministerial, and cen¬ 
tral ; and the following paper, writ¬ 
ten immediately a^r uie restoration 
of the Bourbons, ^fords a very fa¬ 
vourable specimen of hia satirical 
vei^: 

TnX AREAT STAIRCASE. 

I have contracted, during a long re¬ 
sidence in warm countries, a bad habit 
of indulging in a siesta j^er dinner. I 
generally prepare mysriratit by a course 
of reading, a^ I have observed that the 
length of my nap mainlv upon 

the nature of toe voluiini%h^ I have 
employed as xny sieeping^nu^t. Yes- 
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tcrday^ I tlu>u^ht I sKuiikl never fall a- 
.leM> at all. i had laid ni|||andsoii one 
of. those confounded volutin'of Voltaire^ 
n'liich it is impossible for any one to lay 
down when he has once opened it. 1 read 
over Candide for the twentieth time) and 
laughed so outrageously that my wife 
came into the room to learn what could 
he the meaning of such extravagant gaiety. 
She scold^ me heartily when she knew 
the cause) and began to prove to mey that 
Tangloss, Paquette, and Fr^ Girodee, 
^vure people of very indillercnt life and 
conversation. Her Hermon producedtt^e 
pmper elTect* 1 fell asleep. My smi- 
liers were influenced h}* the romance I 
liad been reading, and accordingly 1 
dreamed a dream. 

1 found myself transported, all at once, 
into the strangest-Iooking country in the 
world. The men had iie^s like weather¬ 
cocks, and eyes sostrangg^^laced in their 
heads, that they contemplate 

1 he heavens, and couldNIot catch a glimpse 
of their feet; a circumstance which ren¬ 
dered their walk very hobliUng and un¬ 
steady. The women, who at first ap- 
]X'ured like superior beingft, were employ¬ 
ed in leading them into holes and cor¬ 
ners, and then laughing ^ them when 
they tripped or tumbled. At the time of 
tny arrival in the capital of this singular 
kingdom, the inhabiUuits were giving way 
to transports of joy which 1 felt quite at 
a loss to account for, particularly as 1 saw 
on all sides the traces of some immense 
fire, the ashes of which were scarcely ex¬ 
tinguished. 

The crowd was moving towards the 
centre of the city, and 1 allowed myself 
to be carried along by the current. It 
landed me at last in a squai'c, at the ex¬ 
tremity of which stood two ancient mo¬ 
numents newly restored, the sight of 
which actually worked a miracle, fbr all 
these heads whose inconceivable mobility 
had astonished me an hour before, were 
now gazing like fixtures on one of those 
edificeti, on the top of u^hich floated a flag 
of dazzling whiteness. . 

1 made several attempts to question 
mj^ neighbours on the meaning of what I 
fiau',—but some wept for joy, and could 
not answcr,-*6omc laughed in my focc, 
mil! would not aniwer,—and others, more 
complaisant, replied to roe In a string of 
incoherences of which 1 opnUl make no¬ 
thing. 

At last 1 observed, in one comer of 
the square* an old ttiau seated on the base 
of a column, his £hiu resting on Ms cane, 
and who i|as looking about him with a 
smile of Acastic intelligence- He saw 
my emblMpf^niM and seemed to invite 
the questdisposed to put to, 


him. 1 begged of hun to inform me 
M'here 1 was, and w'hat was the cause of 
the extraordinary uproar 1 had remark¬ 
ed in the city. 

^ You are in country of the Sequa- 
nuuia,” replied the old man; the gay. 
est, the best, and bravest people utsni 
the earth. Unfortunately they arc 
ject to on endemical malady of tl>e brain, 
during which the whole nation goes 
mad) and the disorder generally uccufk 
once or twice in every century. The 
Sequonians ore just recovering, at this 
moment, from oue of the longest and 
most severe attacks they have ever ex¬ 
perienced. Ill fact, Sir, it was a thou¬ 
sand to one they got over it. 

The palace which you see is that of 
OUT King Astreos. Heaven, which re¬ 
stores him to US after a long alisence, has 
itself re-established the throne which the 
nation hod overturned one day. In the 
delirium of the late attacks Every one 
wished for this happy event, hut two nr 
three only have betm fortunate enough 
to bft«>$i:omineiit in the aflUir, and yet, 
by some lurking tinge of insanity that 
still hangs about them, every one uvems 
to think himself the author of this revo¬ 
lution. But if you are ouriouH to know 
more of the matter, follow the crowd to 
the palace, and observe what imsscs.** 

1 thanked the old man, and walked 
towards the palace, pa.s8ing under u tri¬ 
umphal arch, which appeared to me to 
have been built for the very pur|M>se of 
rendering the want of Amilormity in tlii- 
tw'o buildings more glaring. 1 conclu¬ 
ded, that this monumtot must have liecii 
built during the epidemic, and tbai the 
artist had not esca|)ed its influence. 

When I reached the vestibule at the 
foot of the great stair-ensu, 1 amused 
myself for a moment with the s|iertHrU* 
before me. Good Heavens! whut a 
t^row'd! what jostling I^wbat variety nf 
tesses, figures, countcnanccK! Every 
one grew more haughty with eoch addi* 
tiunal step he moui^l. Every one ga¬ 
zed on his neighbour with looks of re¬ 
spect, or envy, or disdain, uccurdiiig* to 
the fashion of his garments, and I |icr- 
ceivedthatit was {principally by an in¬ 
spection of the Iweast and shoulders that 
their opinion was formed. 

Hearing the words yesterday'’ and 

to-day” eternally repeated, in ascend¬ 
ing the stair, I found they were used to 
denote two classes of aspirants. But one 
circumstance puzided me a gntKi deal, 
viz. that the people of “ yesterday” were 
almost all, younger than those of to- 
day^” and yet the old fellas walked up 
stains with ten times mo^ case and ala¬ 
crity. 
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1 eutcred a large half, ornamented 
with a variety of portraits of wairiorB, 
armed with'little blue batons s'^nd with¬ 
out attempting to ]>enetrate into the a- 
partments beyond, which were open only 
to the privileged, 1 fell into conversation 
with some of my cuiDpunions, who, like 
myself, had halted at the thrc^old. 

Almost all of them held in their hands 
some petition which they came to pre¬ 
sent, and the object of which w'as to 
prove that each of them had been a prin¬ 
cipal agent in the return of Astreos, and 
the restoration of liis throne. 

The first person 1 ^addressed was a 
Ijttle withered-looking man, in an old 
court-suit, with new steel buttons, some 
of them still wrapped in their original 
paper coverings, lie came to ask the 
reward of his services, which consisted 
111 dining nt JhmUlv^ oa the King's birth¬ 
day, and drinking the King’s health af¬ 
ter dinner, when the servants were out 
of the room. He iHstitioncd to be resto¬ 
red to bis situation of Ucceiver of Taxes. 

Can any thing be more abStUrd 
(whispered a tall fellow, whose head, en¬ 
sconced in an enormous neckcloth, ap¬ 
peared to be stuck in the pillory;) ‘‘ what 
would that little fellow demand, if, like 
me, he had been the death of four hor¬ 
ses, in flying from barrier to barrier, to 
discover which would afford the best op- 
])ortunity for entrance or escape ? Sir, 1 
was actually omnipresent, and 1 think 
the least thing 1 can expect is to be made 
an Ambassador.” 

One fellow founded his petition on a 
letter, the contents of which he wp 0 ,ig¬ 
norant of, which he hod carried 
somebody he did not know, to sumcl}ody 
he could not find; but he had l>een told 
the contents were of a most important 
nature, and thought Government could 
not do less than reword his xeal by a 
])lace in the Post-oflice, fur which he had 
so dearly ])roved himself qualified. 

Another, by u petition in the form of 
a thesis, demonstrated that he had most 
etfbctually served the%ius^ of the King, 
by •declaiming, with shut doors, against 
tyranny, and sliew'ed that he bud prepa¬ 
red the minds of the people, by forming 
that of his own servant. He modestly 
demanded a Profussurship of Public 
Low. 

A third had been so strongly aflbeted 
by the misfortunes of the Ruyal Family, 
that he had never recovered the shock. 
He wished to be made Governor of the 
Invalids. 

A fourth had written a pamplflet a- 
gainst the tyrant the day before his 
:ind had been lidid enough to advise 
to roinniit suicide. lie thought himself 


entitled to have ilte post of LkutewtHi. 
Civil revive4 Jn his account. 

One ofthe Mdest demands was that of 
nn officer who claimed the reward of the 
services which he had itoi rendered. He 
stated, as a proof of his devotion, the great 
care he had tal^ to confine his cam¬ 
paigns to the barracks, or the military 
liospital, that no one might impute to him 
the least share in those victories the ob¬ 
jects of which he disapproved. He prayed 
to be put in motion in time of peace, ns 
the reward of his inactivity in time of 
war- 

An old commodore, who had never left 
his room, or changed his uniform, during 
the absence of Astreos, petitioned for bis 
arrears of pay and interest for twcnty-fi\e 
years. His claim amounted to 87d,00!) 
francs—errors excepted. 

As a specimen of the rest, I sliall quote, 
word for word, one of the j^otitions which 
happened to fall into my hands 

“ To the Kinff*s Most £xce!Iant Mojestt/: 

“ Sirs, 

The most faithful and zea¬ 
lous of your devoted subjects l>egs humbly 
to state to your Majesty, that he, the Pc- 
litioncr, has f^red successively in every 
jmrty, in order the better to understand 
their purposes, and disappoint them. 

That he luis been active in all excess. 
CS-— that he has stirred up the most des¬ 
perate measures, and professed the most 
antisocial principles; with'the sole vieu 
of convincing your Majesty's subjects of 
the blessings of your Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, and bringing them back to their 
obedience- 

“ That he has served tyranny with an 
appearance of devotion, only to accelerate 
the fall of a system which he has sought 
to render odious by every method which 
the most refined ingenuity, and the most 
inviolable fidelity, could suggest. 

That he has done every thing^iii his 
t)ower to juociire for himself places, pen¬ 
sions, and emoluments of all kinds, in the 
hope of exhausting the public fuqds, the 
ruin of which would necessarily driw 
along with it that of the aforesaid detested 
Government. 

“ That the Petitioner has exhausted 
every form and exaggeration of flutteiy, 
in addressing t^e head of the aforesaid de. 
tested Goven^ent, in order that the 
fumes of that, grots incense might the 
sooner mount into his head, and tlmt the 
vertigoe thereby caused mi^t render his 
fan the more speedy and inevitable. 

'Hiat the Petitioner's eo^uct, the 
nobleness of which was t^dfl||||ne com- 
prelieiislun, of ordinary caus- 

^ him many enemies, affd iit^ved him 
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in many petdecutionS ; that he has been 
dvti tiinee iniprisimed at difbrent periods, 
lor causes which be does not think it ne¬ 
cessary to mention, and villanously ca- 
iumniatefl by that short-sighted class of 
]ieopIe who are apt to judge of a man only 
by bis actions. 

That, in consideration of the afbre- 
said loyal services which he has rendered, 
and is r^y at fill times to render, the 
Fetitiontt humbly begs that your Majes¬ 
ty will be plcasetl to revive in his favour 
the poll .of Su|)erintendant of the Finan¬ 
ces, the duties of which ho undertake to 
discharge with his accustomed lidelily and 
honour. 

“ And your Petitioner shall ever pray.'* 

This petition, which I spouted aloud 
during my sleep, made my wife, who was 
working near the sofa, laugh so immo- 
deruteiyy that 1 awoke; and that 1 might 
forget of this extraordinary scene, 

I wrote dolfrh niy dream. 

This is undoubtedly u clever pa¬ 
per, l)ut we confess we should tbttik 
more highly of the latter part of It, 
had we not detected its source in 
No. C9!) of the Spectator, Vol. VIII. 
The happiest strokes in the different 
petitions are all borrowed from si¬ 
milar memorials, said to have been 
presented the Cavaliers on the 
restoration w Charles II. 

VVe shall now give our readers a 
peep into the Courts of France. 
Some of the features o^^ie descrip¬ 
tion arc as applicable Iptfae Parlia¬ 
ment House as the PataiB—as well 
known in the Outer- House as in the 
Salle dc Pus Perdus: bat others, we 
are happy to say, no longer exist, 
though the system was at one time 
common with ns as well as with the 

l^rlemens If the portrait is 
at all correct, they certainly '‘do 
md inanage these matters better in 
France.*' 

The Hermit of Guiana, after his 


return from his forty years' sojourn 
on the Orinoco, is pounced u|>on by a 
rescallvittorney, who fastens a quar¬ 
rel on him in the shape of some for¬ 
gotten claim, at the instance of a dt^* 
ceased Countess of Savignao, The 
progress of the case is described in 
the papers entitled ** Mon Prows, ’* 
and “ Mon Proces juge some i>us- 
sages of which we sh>ll extract: 

My agent, M. Dates, has a tlumsuiul 
things to think of, while 1 luwv only one ; 
hut, unfortunately, it gives me more itn- 
casiness than all the busincKs wiili which 
he is loaded. Scivrec a <lay pusses that 1 do 
not enter his olHce with suine horrible 

9 

piece of stamped (mper, with which my 
}>orter contrives to gratily me every even¬ 
ing. Custom docs net at all diiuiiiisfi 
the terror with which 1 look up(»n these 
dismal scrawds, u hlch are just as uiuru 
telligible to me now us when 1 Hrst at- 
tempted to decypher them. No one can 
fom^ an idea of the wilc.s that lurk be- 
ncatth the wig of a Solicitor, till he has 
fairly read through a pelilion or a MUii- 
mons. The very preuuihlc nmkcH you 
uneasy—the conclusion^ throw you into 
a cold sweat; and 1 verily believe there is 
not a man to be found, not used to the 
thing, that can read with coolninss the 
catalogue of miKcries with which he is 
menaced at the hands of justice. 1 shall 
never iorget the first night 1 passed after 
receiving my citation in this confounded 
process. I thought I saw myself dcccrn- 
edi^in terms of the urdonnanre, to juiy 

to Madame de Snvignac, or her represeti 
tatives, the sums due u|)on the cstaiu of 
Fugeville, amounting, from the com- 
mencement of the action, )}rinclpal and 
interest, to the sum of l.ivtcs 

Touniois : without prejudice to a fuMher 
sum of d0,00() francs of diifnagoi-, foi 
t4he injury, depFccialiun, and tolal de¬ 
struction, of the said lands of Fageville 
in his hands: the whole pu)ahlo withm 
a year, and reseMVing to the p1aintifl^|1^^ 
fqllow forth the execution of llkis (\eitttc 
by all diligence allowed by law,” \Vhen 


* The system of soliciUHion^''* as it w'as called, w as the occasion of the first re¬ 
gulation as to boxing pueps in tba Court of Session. The Act of Sederunt ^9th 
Nov. 1690 observes, ^ jWq Dprds of Council and Sessioii, taking into their seriouH 
consideration the great MOnveniency of solicitation, which creates diffidence in those 
who have not acquaintuice or friends to recommend them, that they are not ci|uaUy 
stated, and pats tliem to a necessity to go to every Lord^s lodgings, imi^ining, that 
if they do not, he may think he is either despised or distrusted, which is a slavery 
upon the Lords, and the lawyei|i|i^hp are Irequently urged by their 

cUentijflpil^tth them, them, to the Lords; Therefore,*' &c. The 

Lords^EnBl copes of the pleadings to beplaced in boxes in the Session-Ili>uae ; 
accordin^bffio cxampleof the mcMt flenous Jufficatorics abroad. 

VOL. XIII. 3 ^ 
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I reiwl these frightful demands*^ I cursed, 
from the t)ottuiT] of my heart, that socie¬ 
ty, or rather that 'deii of thittves, into 
which 1 had been foolish enough to cast 
myself, and bitterly regretted my peace¬ 
ful cal^, amidst those wide-spreading 
forests and savannahs, where I could bid 
defiance to ofilc^s,,summonses, and soli¬ 
citors. 

I waited with impatience for the morn¬ 
ing. M. Dates hud not gut uj> when 1 
reached his house, so I passed an hour of 
torture in bis study^I delivered to him, 
trembling all over, the piij^er I received 
the evening before. He took it careless¬ 
ly, and after glancing over the tu'o or 
three first lines, “ It is nothing.” said 
he, nothing but a citation for this-day* 
week to the Third Chamber.” “ No¬ 
thing !” said 1; look at these infernal 
conclusions.” I can guess them.” Do 
you not think my wisest plan would be 
to conceal myself in th^ meantime ?" 

Conceal yourself! have you lost your 
senses? Why, man, these demands arc 
mere matters of form; and those #iiich 


occupied me during {he day. 


I consulted 


I might perhaps have been of some ser¬ 
vice to you; but now vve weigh both 
equally in the balance of jnstlcu, and yoii 
will gain nothing by borrow^ing my vok*?.” 
She directeA me, however, how to pro- 
ce^; and next morning early I set out, 
like Chicaneau, to make the round of my 


Judges. 


AVc omit tlic visits and thdi|i||fera('- 
ters of the Judges, which are well 
discliitninatcd, proceed to the ca¬ 


tastrophe of the drama Mon Pro- 
ces jug€." 


My Advocate had given me to under¬ 
stand that my rase was to come on the 
next day. It w'us in vain I (‘ailed philo¬ 
sophy to my aid. It was in vain 1 said 
to myself, .Justice, be she as rigorous 
Minos, will still leave me enough for the 
small remainder of my days. All thes ' 
line reilections could not prevent me from 


I have made, in your name, against Du- paashig a miserable night. All the w iles 
fain and his associates, would bring them of biw—the defects of form—the false 
all to the workhouse if wc should obtain ap^&ations of principles w'hich my op- 
the tenth-part of them.” “ Then you ponent might epploy against me, flitted 
don’t think my liberty is in danger ?” before my imagination, antf as the phan- 
I think your case is as strong as a rock, toms of terror are as overpowering as the 
and that even if Dufain should succeed, illusions of hope, I already saw my rents 
W'hich is possible enough, in bringing arrested—my property put up to sale by 
your right into question, you will at sentence of the (/Ourt*»ftnd a horrible 
least be both in your graves ten years lie- phalanx of olfleers and bailiff^ in possession 
fore he cun obtain a definitive sentence.” of my house, seizing, inventorying, and 
Do you think it necessuiy I should go selling every thing, and accumulating on 
myself to call upon xny Judges,?” my head a iMSp of procvjf verhait.r^ the 

no—not necessary, perhaps,' but yet,' as mere ex]3end0ftf which would be ipiUo 
your opponent will not fail to make the sufficient to awrb the small remainder 
most of the custom, I think you had bet- which the literal execution of the sentence 
ter call. You wdll deliver to each of might leave behind, 
them a copy of your memorial.” My It was in the midst of a crowd of siicli 
memorial! have I drawm a njeinorial ?” melancholy reflecUons that I reached tin* 
No, but your advocate has. You will Palais, where 1 arrived too soon, like 
find my friend Dufain touched efl* with those bullies who think they cun never 
the hand of a muster.” And so saying, be early enough at a rendezvous. Behold 
Dates put into my hands t%venty-flve me then pacing the great hall, so a]itly 
p|^es of a iQuarto pamphlet, where my titled “ dcs Pas Perdus*' sometimes w ith 
case was dited in an abridgment of 144 my eyes fixed on the door of the Second 
pages. The anti-chamber now began to Chamber, which I compared to Pandora*: 
be crowded with clients, and I returned box, and sometimes gazing with urieusi. 
home to study niy memorial. I found it ness at the gentlemen of the long ro)je 
clear and laconic in the statement of who jxiBsed near me, to all of whom 1 
facts, but 80 oliscure and confused on the thou^t my8elf||ipand to make my obei- 
point of law, that, had I been a judge in snnee, lest 1 Dwot unconsciously be giv- 
iny own case, I verily believe 1 should ing offence to of those with whom 
have decided against myself. 1 might have to do. My politeness sjrared 

The preparations for this* ceremonial not even the macers and servants of the 


visit, formerly so important for a litigant. Courts 


, f What would fbe poor Hermit 
denounced rebel ^ 


thought of being blasted a\ 


ant 



I saw arrives onc'after tlie other, my tire the Judges—it would not be th« 
fcUow-suffbrers, walking in the rear ol’ 
their agents, who replied with the most 
imperturbable sang-froid to the numerous 
-questions tlmt were |)ut to them with 
such interest. Then, ernne the advocates, 
sonipfi with a small portfolio under their 
arms, others, rigid observers dFold usag^, 
with a Gothic l»ag of portentous ma^t- 
tude- What flgurcs for a painting 1 How 
many observations might 1 have 
uiad^jiiiijt I not been too deeply engaged 
by n^l^ersonal inlerest! 

The ]>erson we seek is generally^ in all 
I)laces, the last person we find. A^ile I 
was endeavouring, in the midst of this 
crowd, to hunt out my agent and advo- 
<vitc, under their domino, I found myself 
face to face with my opponent. My blood 
boiled at the sight of that old rascal, whose 
ferret eyes seemed to say to me, ** You 
little cx|)ect the dressing we are to give 
you/' He passed dose by me, saluting 
me with such an air of insolent derision, 
that I felt the strongest inclination to do 
myself justice by means of my canc; but 
at that moment I caught a sight odf M- 
1 ran to him, and 1)egan teU 
him how much 1 was afraid he ’iV^ld 
come loo late. 

1 nm not one of ’ftwsc," said he, 
smiling, ‘‘ who come down to the Court 
two hours before the time, to fish for 
clients in the g^^L hall. An agent whose 
business is tSpeody established, whose 
moments are hll employed, does not come 
here to lose one of them unnecessarily. 
iJc makes his appearance only when his 
presence is required. 

1'hrcc*fourths of iheg^dvocates and 
agents whom you see about the hall have 
nothing under their arms but bundles of 
old pn]7ers, got up on pur|x>8e, merely to 
give them a business-like look; but these 
important airs, which they affect with 
hiri'd clients, only impose upon strangers. 

If ypn could hear their conversation, you 
wMMild be surprised to find that it, runs 
cuiircly on the new play, or the last arti¬ 
cle in the lleview." 

The arrival of my advocate brought 
luick the conversation again to my own 


concerns. * ‘By the choice which the 
opposite party has mode of a jesting ad¬ 
vocate," said M. Dortcuil, 1 think 1 can 
foresee their system There arc 

.some ludicrous featureaSEyour case, and 
my brother Bawlcr wiij^liiot fail to lay 
hold of them. Pleasantry is his fbrte, 
and this would not be the first cause be 
has gained by his ivitticisins; luckily, 
howev||||;l thji||^ we arc on our guard 
ngain||H| UMasms and tnots. In 
giidea^lEpiib rebut them, however,l>y 
'irgumci^we must lake good care not to 


case that has licen lost, by being 
stated, shall try, however, to keep 
them awake. We have both the law and 
the fact on our side, Uit wu have to 
straggle on points of form wijlli people 
who know how to make the tnost of 
them. Dufain does not scruple to say 
that the code is his go8])e1, and all his 
cases of couNcience are decided by his ad¬ 
vocate.” '■* If the case were not my 
own,” said 1, “ I should only wonder 
what the opposite partjn^mld find to say, 
in support of his.” “ Very excej|ciu 
things, you need not doubt. It is not for 
want of correct ideas, on the scorn of 
honesty, that {icople turn scoundrels. 
Listen to them when they defeud them* 
selves, or, above all, when they accuse 
another. You will find nothing amiss 
but the upplicaiion of the ex(*cl]cnt prin¬ 
ciples of which they avail thetnKcives.” 

M. Dorfeiiil whs interrupted hy some 
of his clients, who carrie to talk with him 
about their cases. He answered «nch oi 
thafb uith us much clearness tmd preci¬ 
sion as if he had nutliing else hut that 
liarticular business in his head, and yet, 
besides mine, he had three casts to plead 
that day. 

At lust the doors of the Chamber o|M!n- 
cd. The ofiicers of court look their 
places, and the hearing public” of the 
Palais, (which is generally ctmipomnl of 
idle fellows, wito have no other means of 
killing time,) finding there was no Jury 
Trial that day, came in crowils to the 
audience. 1 took my seat iK'twi^'n my 
advocate anil my agent. A sliglu mur¬ 
mur of ^ftflfied imjHiUcnce announccft 
the arrival of the Judges, whose grave 
and reflecting countenances were still 
sufficiently distinct to allow me to read in 
them the traces of their different tluirac- 
ters. The officer proclaimed silence, and 
the sitting was (opened. 

The crier began by calling the chusch 
in a snivelling tone, occasioned by the 
pressure of the glosses of his spectacli^ 
which he (Kisitively 
for eye-glasses, as that 
of no older date than the utuUcky period 
of the suppression of the rarliameuta 

The first cause which was called in 
the order of the roll, was an action for 
])ayment of a considerable sum of money, 
lent by a friend, to be reatored at ajwriod 
fixed by the obligation. 1'he debtor wiMi. 
ed to put off payment, and bis advocate 
found nothing better to say for his client, 
tbqp to represent a friendly aecoinmoda- 
as a usuricnis loan ; and as the docu- 
It of debt, incontestiblc as it was, did 
state precisely thel^afurc of the traiA- 
action, the Court iiululgod the debtor 
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''with cix months additional. So much for 
granting favours I 1 supiiose tliifi man is 
cured for ever of oUBging his friends. 

The second case was that of a tutor, 
who hod wasted tiio property of hia pu* 
pils. Court gave sentence against him; 

but, umortunatcly, as the effects which 
the tutor had to, account for consisted at- 
most entirely in bills and credits, the law 
could not reach the spoiler; and the pu¬ 
pils, though in possession of a degree of 
restitution, were not the less ruined on 
that account, f’-' 

My own case came on at last. I was 
sdsed with a shivering fit, and mode a 
thousand ridiculous e^rts to appear calm 
and unconcerned. I shall not oblige my 
readers to enter into details, or to listen 
to all the uninteresting jargon of a pro¬ 
cess, in which a woman, who had been 
dead half a century, was the pursuer, 
against a minor of eighty. The first sen¬ 
tence of the pleading of the opposite 
jvirty, will give a' sufficient specimen of 
the st^ of his speech : 

We come here,” said he, ‘‘ oft^ a 
century of plunder, to demand a property 
which is ours by natural inheritance, and 
which is in theupjust possession of ano¬ 
ther. For the'^jgttoprietur and the pos¬ 
sessor are fireqvfently two very different 
personage8,-^as much so as husbands 
and lovers.*’ This first hit, after which 
the odvocate thought proper to make a 
pause, produced no efi^t. Go on, Mr 
Uawler,” saki the President, with great 
gravity, ^‘we have not laughed yet.” 
This remark, at which the^urt laughed 
abundantly, disconcerted 
probably deprived the worl^^a crowd 
of bans mots of the same kind, which he 
KUpijressed in the course of this ptoding. 

He did not fail, according to custom, 
to round oft* his exordium by a eulughim 
on his brother l>drftail, against whose 
eloquence he 'fhund his sole support In 
the justice of bts causethen dashing 
into the matter at once, by a magnifi- 
“^osojpojfoeki^ he shewed the Coun- 

shaking offi the dust 
ormfitoillpatHl ap[)earing in the hall 
to claim he# patrimoijiy-^ patrimony ac¬ 
quired by the servlc^ of ^er iUustxiuus 
ancestors, but now un|astly plundered 
by a stranger.” This oratorical figure, 
the fotce of which lie seemed determin¬ 
ed tOfincrease, by ihaking violently the 
long deeves of his gown, appeared to me 
even in wortM taste than bis pleasantryi 
He then had recourse to a species of elo¬ 
quence with which h* Seemed > m 
miliar. Under the protection of 
of Mack cloth, q lugid covered with 
and dust, and a IWBe fe4t cai>, which' 
look off’, resj>ectftiliy, every lime he ad 






dressed the Court, directly this knavish ad¬ 
vocate, taking leave of the law and the 
facts of the case, thought himself entitled 
to indulge,.with im|mnity, in the mos^ 
offensive j>ersonalities against me. Htf 
represented me as a man who hai^ymy 
good reasons fur burjllng himself 

Es of life Orinoco, among the H^- 
b'^and the Iro<|uui.s, and that it was 
only his age that had entitled him to re¬ 
turn to France at all.” 1 cou|^^!«ontain 
no longer, but, approaching ipe;^utor, 
1 whispered in his car, that hs^ould 
answer for this when the audience was 
over. ** I pray the (^ourt,” continued 
he, in the same tone, to observe, that 
the Chevalier de Pageville has just chal¬ 
lenged his adversary, in the person <»f 
his advocate,” “ I take instruments up¬ 
on it,” said Dufain. This little incident, 
however, had no more serious result 
than to enliven the Court and the assem¬ 
bly. Bawler resumed, imd conduded his 
speech, as he had commenced it, by de¬ 
manding, ^^tbat 1 sliould be decerned to 
pay to the Countess Savignac, or her re¬ 
vives, the sum of 1123,532 J.ivres 
I, without prejudice,” &c. 
ilidvocate then began; a rapid state¬ 
ment sufficed tp put the Court clearly 
in possession of a question which 1 had 
never clearly understood mysdf. lie 
demonstrated so plainly, pot only the in¬ 
justice, but even the absi|q|^ty of my op¬ 
ponent’s claims, that conviction 

in the countenances of the «ftldges. Then 
inveighing, with real elocpience, ^^against 
that system of defamation W'hich dis¬ 
graced the he expressed himself 

above mcMlh surpris^ that my op¬ 
ponent should thus imiYTudently tam|K'r 
with a weapon whose slightest puncture 
might be fatal to him.” 

lie ceased to speak. The judges de¬ 
livered their opinions, and I gained niy 
case With expences. When the audi¬ 
ence was over, I ran to Dorfeuil. I cquld 
npt find expressions strong enough to tes¬ 
tify my gratitude. ** You have gained 
your case,” wiid he; “ but if you will take 
my advice, you will settle with Dufain, 
by paying half the exigences.” ** What! 
when we have a sentence against him ! 

Aye, a sentence in the first instance ; 
but can he not appeal, or apply for the 
remedy of torment 

you a long ttu^Snd a hundred crowns 
or two can ne^pjlk pat in competition 
with your repose.” M. Dorfeuil explain¬ 
ed to me w'hat 1 had still to fear. He 
proved to me that Justice wa^as blind 

as Fortune, and as Iia1)leJ||U mis¬ 
takes ; :ind dh*^c)uded, 1^ me, 

of aU things, to avoid the 
ing my case n second time. ^ 
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The Hermihl^ Jmtj. ^ 

The last of .lohy’s productions, thing very ridiculous in the allu- 

. sions and comparisons which these , 

brethren of the Institute are coutinn* 
ally malting between their own caso 
and those of SocraUs, Tasso, Oalileo, 
Cervantes, and the other vidMms of 
oppression, or models of virtue, who 
have, like them, had the honour of 
imprisonment, llis coniiiiemcut, too, , 
we think, must have not a liulu ini- 
])aired M. Jouy's memory, for we 
should otherwise be at a Itw to ac¬ 
count for the nmneroua mistakes he 
has fallen into in one Kmay, ontitlwl 
“•La Prison lllustree.” We beg 
to mention vn jMsiuid, that liucliaiian 
did not compose his Psalms in ^irison, 
—that Ilaleigh did not write the 
greater part of his Jlixtinif of the 
U'urhl there, nay, that he dnl not 
write great part of it at all, —that 
Selden did not compose all his works 
in confinement,—that the sMtv of 
tltwpy’s death by starvation wfnore 
than doubtful, and is expressly de¬ 
nied by Spence, and disbelieved by 
Johnson,—that tlie line tpioted from 

h nts and their virtues. Accordil^fy, 'I’asso, to prove bis povwty, is part of 
both he and Jay were ateused of an a ridiculous somict written to bis cat, 
intention to libel the Government, requesting the uw of lu’r eyes, as he 


whiclt wab published this summer, is 
only reinarkable for the oddity of the 
Circumstances which gave rise to it. 
MM. Jfluy and A. Jay are contri- 
baton to a work published in Paris 
]ierfOaieally, undei* the tit\c of 
fj^ruphie dtif Ilamntrs Fim/isS, JaT» til 
an article on the life of Boyer Fon- 
fredcp wlio had voted for the execu* 
(ion of touisy expressed bis censure 
jn so very ambiguous a style, as to 
lead theProcureur-General to mistake 
it for an culogium. Jouy, also, in 
his life of the Freres Faucliet, had 
\[‘utured to express, in very warm 
terms, Ills sympathy for these bro- 
tlicrs, over whose fate some prin¬ 
ciples of fatality appe^ared to hang. 
Born on the same day, exactly rc- 
s(unbling each other in moral and 
pby.sicaf>q«alities, they were destined 
.ilbo to sufter and to (lie together. 
,bmy had been personally acquainted 
with them, ami lie could not avoid 
txpressing, perhaps a little 
dontly, his admiration for their 


'riu* sentence of the court was, in the 
litst iu8tance,»iifVourable to Jay, who 
was anjuitb^y jbut Jouy was con- 
tleuined to a tnoBth’s imprisonment, 
and a flue of fifty francs. From this 
sentence, the public prosecutor ap¬ 
pealed, and the issue second 

trial was, *tbat M. JajrWfts sent to 
aecom])any his friend Jouy in ^ a 
month s residence in Sainte Felagie. 
“ Les Hermites en Frison** are the 
result of this confinement. 

'I'lic work is decidedly inferior to 
all the rest. The subject, as may 


had no caudles in the house,—tliat 
Ariosto lived in comfortable circum¬ 
stances,—and tbatDryilen did sell 
the “ ten thousand finest verses” in 
the English language to Tonson, for 
aoi) francs, but for a sutn more near¬ 
ly approaobillg 7000, as is proved by 
his receipt, quoted by Johnson. The 
whole work is dull and common- 
jdacc. Jouy's vein weins worked out. 

Of his general powers, the verv 
liberal extracts we have made will 
enable our readers to form an ojn* 
nion. There is nothing great about 


ail me rest. j no huwjwii, --.w... -- . 

In- iaV.ily imagined, treating only of these esayi, 

in-isoiis, and the things thereunto we think very amiable andreflwLfi 


hcloiiging, is too confined to afford considerable "uinour, ■ 

.my scope to the imagination. Be- sense, and a large proportlfl'i 
suit s, tlierc is now and then some- berality and candour . 




. Cnnsidetint: M. Jouy’s acquaintance with English, we arc quite surprised et 
the nirelessiiess with the mottos and quotations from English authors are 

jjvcn. What would o a iMMg ra make of this— 

(hem rwe from theu loxili bed." 

We think we are entitled to their graUtude for informing them, that this is intend- 

id to represent one of the Uneb in Gray s Elegy— 

•' No more shall loutie there kwly berta" 
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A WALK KOUNli PARIS. 


MR EDITOR, 

Lrt,u 8 take a walk, to-day, in the 
cnvircM of Paris ; if you please, we 
shall go round the Boulevards; it 
will require four good hours, but 
don’t be alarmed, we shall have plen¬ 
ty of amusement. Suppose we be- 
fdn here, at the Boulevard des Made¬ 
lines. Aha! there comes my friend 
the flower-g^; she’ll attack you, be¬ 
ing a stranger. “ Voihij Mmtsieur /” 
(how lovely that rose-bud is she is 
offering you!) “ voild comma cMe eU 
belie V ^y something to her, do. 
Shall I answer for you ? “ Munsimr 
n*a pas de la monnaie/* **C*es/ egai/* 
You see she put it into your 
button-hole, vraetner you would or 
no*-doii’t refuse her present—she 
knoi^l^ier own interest. You have 
seenwr pretty eyes, and red lips, 
and pearly teeth. Now, let us pro¬ 
ceed. "Lhis Boulevard is not one of 
the most amuai^g, hut it can boast 
an attractioniM another kind. In 
that hotel opposite is the celebrated 
Magdalene of Canova. We cannot go 
to see it now, because, if we should, 
the walk must be given up for the 
day—^hours are moments before it. 
It has a room appropriated to itself; 
a solemn drapery of deep grey falls 
from the centre of the roof, and 
hangs down the walU^jn classic 
folds,—the vulgar glare of day is 
excluded,—the Magdalene is sitting 
upon a pedestal of white marble, her 
head a little inclined to one ^de,— 
her eyes dqie^Mly and ffx^y kook- 
ing upon tW fdoss of Chmt, which 
lies upon her knees. Look at her 
frog^ what side you will, it is the re- 
of deep grief. It is not 
done; go behind; go to 
atiywiCPiK^k at the neck; see the 
• relaxatiw^of ; cover it all hut 

one arm, still it —some say 

that the thumb al(me expresses its 
character. ^ In short, it is |>erfect. 
But let us pass we shall go to see 
it to-morro^W. To-morrow is Friday, 
and it is only to be seen on Fridays. 
By the bye, another inter¬ 

esting thing visibmnly on FrM*— 
Mareschal SouU’if$^ection>j^ 
ings of the school, 

who has ndTiWn them can 




just idea of the glories of Murillo. 
There is a Prodigal Son, and|i4ffiriBt 
ling the Sick, in which tbe^u- 
m is equal to the ffnest produc¬ 
tions of the Italian schools ; and one 
sees the Marescdial into the bargain, 
and talks with him too: only praise 
his pictures, and his hard face relaxes 
into smiles. But let us look about 
us. We are now entering upon the 
Boulevard des Italieus, the most fa¬ 
shionable of all the Boulevards, and 
one of the most amusing, rich in 
every variety of still and animated 
life. That building on the right 
hand is the (Chinese Baths; it is 
there that the blooming vir^ brides 
go to take what is called iadin Ma~ 
rii, its inystcries I cannot even guess 
at ; and there, next to the Baths, is 
Bazaar ; but to any one who has 
CMi^rpIke London one, it is a poor 
but the whole Boulevard is a 
BihEaRr, one continued fair, y/hich 
is held all daj', and every day. Let 
us stop a munieiu, to mk at these 
prints: La bcUe La jeunc 

AvgUiistj La CminetJ^^lsjHignotCy — 
girls of all countrieM^onaise, Sa- 
voyarde, Autrichienne,-—all pretty, 
but all the same: ^yrencli smirk, 
French all over;—an inferior French 
artist can i^ceive nothbig that is 
not FrencOT^Le jugesnent de Parisj 
Ledti, Fhreet Zephyr^ Le Matin, 
Le Hoir. What uiould we say were 
such prints publicly exhibited in 
England ? not that there is any thing 
absolutely immoral in representa¬ 
tions of nudity, but there is aq in¬ 
delicacy revolting to a certain state 
of manners. It is counted for no¬ 
thing in Paris, however. Is this the 
cause, or the result, of certain phe¬ 
nomena in French eliaracter, morals, 
and manners ? The question is worth 
noticing. Observe how nicely the 
women are^^d; the coloiws a 
little gaii4||HWtainly : yellow, and 
orange, dHHpmson ; hut so well 
arranged, eWy thing fitted so sweet¬ 
ly, the hats so prettily coquettish, 
the feet so like Sir John Suckling s 
pretty brides, wlii^ **Jike little 
mice, Welkin and oiB," tHjwaist so 
tk^r, the* robe so bcautl^lP^ 
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to the form, that t can hardly rcbiut 
the teiu])tatiou #!4ently cncircUni; 
it with one happy arm,” and whis¬ 
pering a thousand gallant things in 
the ear. How true is that song of 
Oay^a! 

When the heart of a man is opptm/M 
wlih c.ue, 

The mist is tiib]>eir<i when a woman a]>- 
peorSf 

lake the notes of a fiddle, she sweetly, 
sweetly 

Raises the npiriU, and charms our cars. 
Who is there that has not felt this ? 


their burning brains; and where the 
fortunate come to count over their 
ill-gotten and unlooked-for gains. 
And now we arc just entering upon 
the B(»ulevard de MontmaHj'r, What 
regiments of books, and how cheap, 
and what a strange system of ar¬ 
rangement—whole ranks and rows, 
at one franc the volume, at ten sols 
the volume, nay, at Hve sols 1 One 
would suppose the French a reading 
people, from the number of .these 
exhibitions of books; are cer¬ 
tainly buyers of books, whether they 
be readers of them or no. \Vhat a 


I'here is a dance of the spirits, a 
flutter of the lieart, a momentary 
oblivion of all that annoys us, when 
one lifts the eyes to gazi^upon women, 
twen though it he but to catch the 
momentary flash of C 7 eH ^Mark as 
night,” or the milder ])eaTn of the 
eloquent blue. How often, when 
whirling rajadly along, <»n a journey 
of anxiety and sorrow, when the 
heart has been heavy, and tbe eyes 
hardly conscious of passing objectO*—* 
how often has a fair face, with braid¬ 
ed hair, and morning smile, peeping 
from a casement, dispelled, for a 
moment, all anxiety, fixed the va¬ 
cant eye, and sent to ihe heart a 
thrill of ple^ure, alas ! too sweet, 
because too Sooting ! But we are 
getting sentimental j that won’t do; 
here is the ** JPassof^v dcs Paiior/i- 
mas y' let Us put scntimipt to flight, 
by going to Madame Felix’s, and 
eating pat^, or rice-cakes. This 
is not equal to Burlington Arcade, 
hut it is not amiss neither. The 


charming promenade this is! There 
is nothing like it any where. Length, 
and breadth, and air, and shade; 
and all sorts of exhibitions; prints 
and porcelain; fruits and iiowers; 
jewellery and ; pretty gew¬ 

gaws, and pretty girls. Look this 
way, look that way, look v/hfUltt way 
you will, and you never look dii va¬ 
cancy. The bazaars of Bagdad and 
Bassora, in the reigns of Harouii Al- 
raschid, and his succesfiors, were a 
joke to it. Here is tbo Porte of St 
Denis, a fine thing enough: but 
let us stop a moment; look there, 
just at the corner of the Rue de St 
Denis—you have often seen wax 
6gurcs ill imitation of living ones, 
but here we have the thing reversed. 
You perceive the hoy is quite mo¬ 
tionless ; look well at the eyi* ; it 
never twinklea, and the extended arm 
never quivers* Till 1 had seen the 
figure leap from the pedestal and 
talk, no assurance could have con- 
vinc^ me that it could be any thing 


shops are pretty, and the girls within 
them prettier still: believe me, bu¬ 
siness docs not thrive the worse for 
that ; it is a little innocent secret the 
French possess: hut here is Felix’s ! 
< )h, ijf'ver fear! we shall edge in 
gradually ; let us endeavour to reach 
the hut oven. Arc they not excel¬ 
lent? only taste one of those; but 
make despatch, else we shall lo.se our 
]>laces, fur new' eaq^uhites press on. 
I'hirty-two sols! venriito, but very 
good. Now, let uNH^itiue our 
walk; this is the Bouli^rd de Fre- 
scati, a name well known to many 
unfortunate gentleman; and that 
long bal^ny abpve is where the un- 
happy the guilty w^, to calm 
t|^«agiaR>u of their spirits, and cool 


but Wax, But you mwit take luy as¬ 
surance, however, for It may stand 
thus for half an hour yet. J )o vou 
perceive that little stall on tlie ruht 
hand? Yes, that where the tjB E j to 
old man is cutting slices 
pudding, and cannot cut 
for the demand. buMharried 


three daughtefrg, atid given each of 
them 100,000 francs. I have heard 


that he cut, at an leverage, live sols’ 
worth every miiiut#, which, reckon¬ 
ing twelve hours'a-day, gives 65,700 
francs, or £.^2698 per annutin* I have 
often stood and watched him, and 


never t«aw him ’^moment idle, so 
thdjra should tbWk the calculatioit 


thwT should tmHk tjhe calculatioit 
cWiderably under tb||()giark. I as¬ 
sure you his gooda^tjumy the de- 
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^ tnand for them. No^ we have left 
fashion quite beh^ us, but none of 
the Boulevards are more amusing 
than the BotUevard du Tcrnpie* On 
this aide, where you perceive that 
terrad with vases, is the Jardin des 
TSircs; it is crowded on Sunday, 
and holiday evenings, with the 
Bourgedis, and thw wives and fami¬ 
lies, where they go to lose themselves 
in the labyrinth for the hundredth 
time. An^^ on the other side of 
the BouleiM^ just opposite to us, 
are various exhibitions for young 
children, and old children too; for 
indeed all the French arc old chil¬ 
dren ; there is hardly any age at 
which it t’ecomes ridiculous in 
France to join in childish amuse¬ 
ments; the rouqd-abouts, and swings, 
and puppet-shbviiB, are almost equd- 
ly^patrpnized by the old and by the 
youli|^' But this is not the hour for 
seel^these things; we must return 
some eveninl^'^ wlien all that semi« 
circle is*ligmed up; it produces a 
splendid Do you see that el¬ 

derly woman approaching us', and 
the young girl with her; she is the 
supposed honne^ and that is her jyro~ 
Uge* She is a lovely girl, is she 
not? and has all the semblance of 
modesty; alas ! alas ! it is no more. 
The time has been, and seemingly 
not long since, when she was that 
which she seems. Thajt respectable- 
looking woman was ^'^tehably her 
first seducer. Infambus! infamous 
traffic ! We are now approacjiing 
tlie site of the Bastile; look on the 
right hand, perceive^'these 

granaries ? ercctctfipreei^dy 

on its site.i:|ffome along, tte have a 
great way to'walk yet; but no won- 

gazing; ay, it was the 
ised by the wall that 
lere, and but guessed at 
f, wh|<^ first prompted 
ll ^M^on^y “ Are men 
like a of fo hr inher/ied, 

to pass from lithe fnaster to another 
A qu('stioil, wh^. answer was ven¬ 
geance and anamy, and hlooil and 
crime, but which might have been 
peace and joy, and mutual rights, 
and just subordij^ion. But let us 
turn from this tiSm other udlL^ that 
ris, or the Penn 

^£lgphantfl|a3||t^*^ that large 

en house/th^’’® * 




hey 

^is 



animal of that spmes, which, when 
finished, may bM4|liderful, but cati- 
. not certainly be Mautiful. It is sur¬ 
prising that the French, with their 
admitted good taste, should pgtronizc 
such loathsome i^nsters 

:r out of their ifiouths. ISiming 
be in more detestable tft^tiftw It 
can be tolerable only to an apothe¬ 
cary, or a sick-tiurse. We must now 
cross the river; this is Pont 
D*Austerlitz; the Austrians wished 
to blow it up when they came to 
Paris, but they were overruled by the 
greater magnanimity of the Enipi ror 
Alexander. It was the same thing 
with regard to the Pont ile Jena ; 
but the King of France, as is said, 
sent a very spirited ^ssage to 
Blucher upon the occ^Lpfi; he iliv 
sired to know at what'^ mUir it was 
intended to blow it up, m he meant 
to sit upon one end of it. Now, we 
are just vis-(Uvis the Jardin dr^ 
a most charnfing place it is, 
out of the line of our walk, 
^ shall still follow the Boule- 
VOTS. Theje is nothing very inter¬ 
esting here, so, if you please, well 
walk a little faster ♦ ♦ ^ ^ 

We are now gettittit towards the 
Boulevard dn Moni 
perceive what nuxu 
orders are flocking fi 
one direction; all pressing to Mont 
Parnasso, where there is a little of 
every thing|^ .Here is the^arrier, and 
beyond thidf iftll is fun and frolic. Eve¬ 
ry one who wishes to see the lower 
orders of Paris in perfection should 
come here. Is it not a ])erfect exhi¬ 
bition of its kind ? Only look there! 
1 am sure there are 500 people un¬ 
der these trees feasting. What is it 
' they arceating?—all the same thing— 
some kind of stew, 1 think. Observe 
how they lick ujt the overabundant 
sauce with their bread, cramming if 
down their throats, and sending huge 
draughts of weak sour inn de limn - 
ffOffite after it. For Heaven’s sake 
look at this^jP|ftup dancing ; were 
ever sucK||l|iffeB seen dancing a 
quadrilM^fl|||w this would humble 
we pride ofmany English and Scotch 
misses, who associate nothing with 
quadrilles but the nacc and elegance 
of Parisian society tne$noBt^stingue ! 
What w^ld they say ? U 

wbuld bring the ifay-makm^i 



asse. Y on 
f the lower 
all points, ill 
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Country-bumpkin into fashion again. 

(hily look at that quadriller without 
the neckcloth, his face and hands 
sooty and shining; his “jacket and 
his trowsors blue'' have seen better 
day#.^ Good God! how they are 
pat<hed! But we must go on, or 
else we shall be too late. How bean-* 
tiful the gilded dome of the Invalides 
looks through the trees, when the 
sun is low, as it is now, and casting 
his yellow beams ujwn it! Perhaps 
you may never have heard the oc¬ 
casion upon which it was gilded. 
Ulien Napoleon returned from Rus¬ 
sia, there were a great many grum¬ 
blers, and one of his courtiers had 
the courage to tell him so. “ Gild 
the dome of the Invalides,” said he. 
Jn giving this order, he shewed his 
usual hffOWledgc of French charac¬ 
ter ; for ik a few days nothing was 
talked of but the gilded dome of the 
I nvalides. Russia was forgotten, and 
Napoleon only mentioned as the 
lieautifier of Paris— !a premiSi*e ville 
flu mondr, as the French always de¬ 
signate it. This is a v^ry delightful 
lioulcvard, the Boulevard des Inva- 
We have not time at present 
ro s('e the Hosnital, but it is well 
worth the while; there is a great 
(leal of interest atfout it, however, 
without going is.. How delightful 
i t is to see these old wounded soldiers 
.sitting on these benches, enjoying the 
sunshine, aUd talking over old hard¬ 
ships and‘present comforts! How 
happy these others seem to be within 
those beautiful endosures, trimming 
the shrubs and watering the flower- 
jdats I One need hardly inquire, in 
I'Vancc, who was the founder of such 
and such institutionswith all his 
faults, and they were raany, it was 
Louis Qiiatorze who did every thing. 
This, however, has been much im¬ 
proved in its arrangements, both as 
to comfort and splendour, by the 
impress Marie Louise. Do you per¬ 
ceive, now, where we are ?—wc are 
alinost where wc set -i»^ from, Wc 
arc now on the Pont aejjjtM^volutiQn; 
over the houses, thero^Wlfte top of 
the relcbrated column m the /Voce 
vor.. xni. 


Vendome, Cucased in bronze, made 
of the canon taken at Austcrlitz and 
Jena* There was a statue of Napo¬ 
leon on the top of it; and when the 
restoration of the Bourbons took 
place, it was, of course, removed. It 
was meant to be a sort of triumph 
over the fallen dynasty, and accord¬ 
ingly ropes were attached to the sta¬ 
tue, and men hired to pull it down ; 
but, after raany essays, the attempt 
was found to be ine^ctual. The 
succeeding night, worli^n were se¬ 
cretly sent to the summit to weaken 
the legs, by partly filing them; and 
again, the next day, it was deter¬ 
mined to consummate the triumph; 
but still the filed le^s of the Em¬ 
peror were too stron# for the efforts 
of the legitimists, and the ropes broke. 
The idea of a public spectacle was 
then given up, through the milder 
policy of the Emperor Alexasnder, 
and workmen were again employed 
to finish the filing, and to remove it 
privately. Numbers of th^ Emper¬ 
or's admirers slept on the pavement 
all night, to have the melancholy 
satisfaction of a last contemplation 
of their idol; and about five in tlie 
morning, notwithstanding that the 
square was by that time thronged 
with multitudes, (making public the 
act which was intended to be pri¬ 
vate,) and notwithstanding that the 
Emperor was then an outcast and a 
wanderer, and the Bourbon, King 
every inch of him, no shout of brutal 
triumph, over fallen greatness, arose 
from the multitude, when tlie sta(uc 
of Napoleon was lowered to the 
ground, and the white raised to 
crown that column, whicn, let the 
flag of the Bourbon float over it as 
it may, will ever be as imperishable 
a record of Napoleon's tritonphf uti; 
of his fall;—and now wehl^^® 
ed another of Napoleon's monbdients, . 
the unfinished Chui^ of Made¬ 

lines ; and this ujf.irnere Wb set out 
from. 1 hope me walk has given 
you some amusem^t; I Ifittoyir it has 
given me a good apjMtite«o I pro¬ 
pose an immediate adjournment to 
Mrs Dun's. H- 
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Midnight and Muonl^^t on the Culton JLIL, 



ittftfiiigijt awto iWoonIsgJjt on the ttCalton ?^ilU 


Twas iiight—thi- «ly stillVl ai»act% 

Ab old St Gill'S th(» ourfew loini. 

And through hor everlusUiij' .sv**^*^ * 

The lovely itiooii of inidiiifjht loU’d. 

While latticetl towers, and stMs, and bajs. 

And silvery lakes, an I htreaudols bugbt. 
J'^lunffback her sush of splendid i:i \. 

And Hooded all the land wiiU 

1 ]>a(‘cd the muiint of I'anu- an I Alar-., 

Where Melson lives and lUiine repiM -.. 
Whertj Newton yet sum-ys lli<‘ 

And Peiffussuu has roi'ks for rose.-.:— 

The living can’t redeem ihe dead— 

Uut merit elAiittti our zncinory vied 
flail to the tower that ruiail iUs lieud 
When red Trafai^urs chKi'taiu tel!' 

Peace to the shade of Hume ' the teai^> 

Of sister lands beilew hnn hesi— 

Let him who analyifd ihe spht i e-' 

In hib own starry glory ri'st I 
Peace to tlie Hard! unm/rh b'nly l-Vin.. 

Hath rear’d luin yetn..r sb.nu nor bn->(. 

He lacks not prui?« while liui ns's name 
Shines o'er his eonseceated du d. 

» 

rcare to the laud of mouijta.ns blue, 

Where Maty lov'd anil WalUiee fought ’ 

Where Knox* convulsing hell aiu'w. ' 

< >ur sires ihom papal hi ought' 

Peaec to the Kin^, and Queer.s, and Lortis, 
Who nurs’d our League and t'ovouant vow' 
Rest to their bVaHly iiveai'S and swords. 

They’re pruning-hooks and plough'sharcs now' 

Timers eapdve soevon Foi tress itnnd, 

Awful, yd tnild, iieath frmloni’h Jaw, 

That whilom scoui^M the trcnibhng land. 

And shook thejamiig v/oild w’lth awe. 

There dirks were drawn, ami heJmets Muash’d, 
Hot heads and fiery hearts mailc cold,— 

There Albion'.i witheitng iight’mng:. fiiLsli’t), 

And Gael's avenging thunders roll’d. 

Rut foes lull e chang'd to fi letuh. and grown 
Pat with tlic bUsMl tlieir fathers sluil: 

And now, where VtaPs wild tiuiiip was blown. 
The unruffled wing of Pi^iee ib wpread. 

Oh, Ca»tle' kct‘]) thine ancient rock*. 

To wel(*ome regal Kings asboi^j 
Uut Heaven forbid the liattle bIw^ 

Should wake thine ireful thundcis more' 

The moon shines fair oixHolyrooii; 

But sooUi lier royal race of Kings 
Have sunk in Tirne’a o'erwhelnaing fiood. 

And iferish’d like gU other tilings. 

That breathe breath of life;—^ new 

Oh palace of the mighty dead! 

The mummy of a ^cen art thou, 
Embalm’iWbat mb and soul arc he'd' 

Ay f thou art lonely, llolyrood! 

Thi nighta of feast and foud are bye, 

Ftf AJarmey*B boni^, arnl Hiaaio’s blood, 
hi unrcvoCiiiig silence lie t 
. Vet peace bb bn cmr PrinCCf^ bowers' 

They own not yet bUmh Ruin’s will:— 

Keep up yaca heads, ye kingly towers, 

Thai grace the PALACi^CfT V still. 

1 saw, and lo f in Sleep’s oontroul, 

Uun Edln*s donoui^ mass of men 
13y dull and my soul! 

'Thy thou^ts were wide and wondroas thciu 
There rests me vast promiscuous crowd 
Of mortal beiu^, bom to die— 

GlidiM from swaddling band to shroud. 

As fast as ficetiiig tixne van ily. 

I'herc blend the ri^teovLS and profane,— 

Young sons of Bcirth,—old men of Care,*^ 

The foolish hcarV—the sapient brain,—* ^ 

The S^nt andlnfldelarc there:— 

^ Aaft God hath Ueas’d ^em all, and sleep .* 
Has sooth’d the plaints of care and pain; 

For Sorrow’s self forgets to weep 
Where Apathy ana Sileme reign. 


Uut haik ' 1 heard Ih'' sound of uurtli 
< ‘oinv luuglung on the luidnigld b.ecac I 
What ails ihi^e, <> thou slce^ting i^rlh ! 

And whence and wlicreftne sounds like these * 
'i'hey iHime from Shakespeare’s gav hIkkIc, 
From 'fJialuL's iijis and Music’s shell, 
iVhcrc, III the dearth of grace Ip.m (iO'l. 

oui iTumic joys please piU'isiicr v%eli. 

but Comus «'.isMhis Miveniug i.».» 

For Mirlli grew dull at Ijimphlci's I'ael • 

'I'h'^n non hoorand yci'lmg I’.n 

Uinl eintleimg o’lr the lliiitv streit, 

.s hsnuThty daiiio and s:iiii]>tuous griKiin 
Lash'd hoiri.' iIicjs pn neing steads lUnain, 
wul sileni'c, louclv n- Uu' ioinh. 

Flung oVr t]icd*ui.'> earth again. 

but Folly slept not n (I. I sav\, 

And lo' a w IIlion v dinaii—slc' 
ilad leepi ilu hound-of lo\c and'.i' 

\ii€l wore an <lia]K*rv ' 

And her voun,' im . stih nnld tiitdin. • k. 

Flash’d Imghl !)i-iii..lh hir ttuigliug lut<j. 
j’ul lecheious lougc i^.is on her ehceU. 

For N.duu’.s ,ij (' had laded tlicro. 

\iid tiaunling p* ^ the midnight liaial 
llei wik . one simple vouth liid move, 

N'tn could hishai'Kney’il lieait wdh.biud 
The fierceness of her fiery love 
Ftwlihe was seIvKii'd iii ilaliel—she 

Had sMa tlie weak, east down the sboiig 
And hell’s own nunioiis I.nigh'd to sic 
Ciligy auguicnt thi »r ilironc ' 

\ dninkartl next tbsiu.ij .! tJ.e c veil, 

'Tl'cu furies hpri hij. roeliu;; hiain, 

\ud !ic biasiiUcm’o Inc God of heaven, 

And iightulKd Dic llighe.it’xrcigii. 

^ cl Vengeance smote him not—the n.i^lil 
Tint'd steklv' oVr that brolRed recit; 

J:iii ii he s;«w the morning l^ht, 

'1 hen I Icav’r. i' nicrcifttl indeed. 

Oh, Uaeilu''.! tbnie .'ifes^Us of doom 
Though loses hide Ihenibnis of enu : 

For vipcis lurk bcncatli their Mnom, 

And sorrow and the gravi' arc theu'' 
I'erchance, around the wizard Ixiaid, 

Kven now hJs Icslivc sons aie inc^, 
f ‘nwc'f'inng all that oil lus honk* 

'Phe number of IJie Beast is set' 

There genius fags anil fadi»i the weal 
Of heurbi, that once lor viitue strove, 

'riu.l else luul 1; nn’il a PTophel’a >xah 
Or iiui'tiir’d an Aposfli *s love; 

I here lolly imnds of eiei.tncss t!T<* 

Th.it eisi to Millon’fr heights h'ui flown. 

I h pilfci *d sparks fi om .loiirey's Ibc. 

Or rubies fiom Sir W.iltcr’.s ciowu 

Seek not tlieir secrets, O iny soul' 

Mine honour, shun their ludhs untrue. 

The ncetar of their Ictiftean Uiwl 
U sweet,—but deep and ileailly ton,— 

Is deep, to .aniv our hope< div me,— 
is deadly, mighty Uearrsto nuell,— 

As some who’ve lioxv'd at ileliat's shrine 
AVitli now unludlow'd hps can tell. 

Uc'^hrew me, for 1 spoil the inght' 

The iiKH/n shinex incrnly, and the eartb, 

And all the skies, Jook fair and biigiit, 

Ami pure au fft ci^tiou's blrtli. 

Why shiiitti tn« IDOOO ?—why gUimr the stars' 
Why r< sts in peace this world ot ill 
J.K)id, thou hast Bitel through its Uu«, 

Aud found a seed to serve dice Ktil). 

And sUh thy grace is full and frc(.% 

Be blow thy wrath to bndse and break. 

But turn oiir simple ones to t^tee, 

. And spurt' U^n for thy mercy’s sake. 

And when grfin Gabriel's tnunp shall ring, 
Earth’s tmindering knell from cast to wcat» 
Beneath tlie shadow of thy wfa^;, 

I ord, 111 ihi-, splendid City rest ' \X M 
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Htvfch O'erdrws ; or, The Pass oj the Frozen Doio . 

Far ’midst the Aljiine glens of wild Merioneth 
A rocky puss is found,—the Pass of Freedom. 

’Twiik here, when driven to their mountain wilds, 

The Cambrian Patriots met to frame new laws. 

By which they might be govern’d. 

Catlcr /d/ if, a MS. Vuim, 


Towa uijs the eastern limits of 
MiTionethshire, and half-way be¬ 
tween Dinas Mowddwy and Dolgel- 
ley, is a bleak and dismal defile, a 
.mile, or rather more, in extent, and 
(•ailed,—what I fear no one but a 
Welshman will be able to articulate, 
—Dwlch OVrdrws. Nothing can be 
more dreary or desolate than the sur¬ 
rounding scenery. High and barren 
hills, their declivities plentifully 
strewn with fragments of rock, and 
almcst perpetually enveloped in mist, 
hound the Pass on either side, anti 
jircsent a most gloomy and comfort¬ 
less scene, the deep silence of which 
is only broken by the occasional mo- 
iiolonuus cawing of a stray rook 
I roni the neighbouring woods, or by 
the dashing of a fierce rivulet, whicli, 
brawling among the cliffs of the 
mountains on the south, pursues its 
course with angry and fretful vehe¬ 
mence. It was in this secluded and 
rugged defile that the principal land¬ 
holders in fforth Wales assembled, 
after the deatli of Owen Glendower, 
in order to enforce the observance of 
.justice by their own influence, and 
without any other legal sanction. 
These meetings were occasioned by 
the severe and merciless laws enact¬ 
ed against the Welsh by Henry IV. 
and his successor, and the'following 
•is a summary of the resolutions a- 
dopted in consequence*. 


In tlic first place, it was agreed 
that no cognizance should be taken 
of the offences committed during the 
actual period of Glendower’s wars; 
but all wrongs, inflicted before or 4f- 
ter that terrible and turbulent time, 
were to be redressed. Every one was 
to regain Ins property without the 
expence of a law-suit; and any goods 
detained after tlie institution of this 
enactment, wore to be considored as 
stolen ; and if they were sold, the 
seller was fined ten pounds, and the 
goods, or their value, restored to the 
lawful owner. If a person who Itcld 
back any property of this kind dii^d, 
the demand continued against his 
wddow, heirs, or executors; but if 
she, or they, denied the demand, the 
plaintiff must procure his conqnirga- 
tors, namely, six persons, to swear 
with himself to the right of his claim; 
but (like the English in cases of 
jury) the defendant was permitted to 
challenge any one of the six com¬ 
purgators, and another was to be 
provided in his place. 

After this, follow various regula¬ 
tions for restoring the shattered go¬ 
vernment of the Principality, and 
several laws relative to waifst and 
estraysj, vagrants, bail, recovery of 
debt, manslaughter, murder, and 
theft. The code concludes with a 
valuation of the several goods and 
chattels in common use, more espo- 


* For some account of the terrible condition to which the Welsh were reduced, in 
(onsequence of these laws, sec Retroapcctive Review^ VoU /P. Art. History of the 
Hwcdlr Family. 

*1' Waifs (bona wavlata) are goods stolen and waived, or thrown away hy the thief 
iri his flight. These belong.to the King by his prerogative; but if the owner make 
frei/h suit,** that is, if he UM his diligence to follow and apprehend the thief, or to 
convict him afterwards, he shall have his goods again. 
t An Estray is described in Kleta, as pecus vagans, quod nuHus petit, sequitur 
. vcl advocatand after the lapse of a year and a day, and three proclamations, it is 
also given by our laws to the King, or his grantee. But the owner, upon making his 
claim within the time prescribed, and paying all expences, is to have his property re¬ 
turned to him, as in the case of,waifs. The other terms enumerated in the text are 
‘Sufficiently clear. 

VOL. xiil. 
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cially with reference to aniiiials. For of accomplishmeiits, and their prac- 


example, a horse or mare, on the 
oath of the owner and two neigh¬ 
bours as to its soundness, was valued 
at ten shillings, a foal at twenty- 
pence, an ox at a mark, and a cow 
at ten shillings. The hire of an ox, 
and the milk of a cow, were also 
valued; an ewe was reckoned worth 
sixteen-pence, her wool fourpence, 
her milk twopence, and her lamb 
eigh tpence. As a proof of the high 

value of arms,” says Mr Pennant, 
and that we had few manufactures 
of that kind, a two-handed sword 
was valued at ten shillings, (the 
price of a horse, mare, or cow, it 
will be observed;) a single-handed 
one at six shillings and cightpcnce ; 
and a steel buckler at two shillings 
and cightpence; but, what is very 
sin^lar," he continues,” a bow, 
which they could easily make, was 
valued at sixteen-pence, and an ar¬ 
row at sixpence.” 

The only penalty attached to a 
violation of these laws was the for- 


tical utility, few, if any, have ex¬ 
celled this celebrated Cambrian dam¬ 
sel. 

Passionately attached to die joys 
of the chacc, in her cottage were to 
be found, at all times, a choice selec¬ 
tion of the best thorough-bred dogs 
in the Principality; and her selec¬ 
tion was not limit^ to any particu¬ 
lar species; greyhounds, beagles, fox¬ 
hounds, terriers, and even curs of 
low degree, were to be seen frisking 
about the humble edifice which Mar¬ 
garet occupied; and the gossips of 
Llanberis, who never speak of her 
but with the utmost reverence, af- ■ 
firm to this day, that she made a 
more desperate havoc among the 
hares and foxes than all the confe¬ 
derate hunts did together. Nor were 
Megan’s qualifications confined to 
her dexterity and hardihood as a 
huntress. She managed a boat with 
admirable facility; she could play 
on the harp, and on the fiddle ; she 
made shoes—^built and repaired boats 


feiture of all claim to the benefit of —shod horses—and, at the age of 


the compact, which, in those unhap¬ 
py and unsettled times, was proba¬ 
bly deemed sufficient punishment, as 
it left the party unsupported and 
friendless. 

Marg;arei verch Evan. 

She was a niarvcUous woman, good my 
Lord. 


seventy, wai> the best wrestler in the 
county. What will my fair country¬ 
women say to this ? 

This amazon died about cight-and- 
twenty years ago, at the advanced 
age of ninety-two; a wonderful ex¬ 
ample of native ingenuity, persever ¬ 
ing industry, and contented penury. 


Her qualities were various: she could 
sing, 

And dance, and wrestle; music was her 
pastime— 

And divers other acts uufcininine 
MarkM her long life with wonder. 

The Kni^t and the Friar. 

Meg Merrilies was, doubtless, a 
marvellous woman,” and fcaiful 
to boot; but her Cambrian name¬ 
sake, Margaret vereb Evan, or, as 
she was usually called, Megan verch 
Evan*, certainly excelled her in 
many points, more especially with 
regard to physical powers. Of all 
the females, indeed, which Wales 
has product, this fair lady, who 
fiourished alwut thirty years ago, 
near Jjlanberis, in Caernarvonshire, 
is the most extraordinary. In point 


Marriage Ceremonies. 

The wedding-day arrives. 

The iiorpcrs and the glee-mcn, far and 
near, 

Come to the wedding-feast,—the wedding 
guests 

Do coinc, the altar^s dress'd, the bride- 
maids meet. 

Southey. . 

The weddings of the lower orders 
in Wales are attended, as such events 
usually are, with a profusion of noises 
jollity, and riot. They seem to 
adopt the good old maxim of “ th(' 
more the merrier,” to its utmost ex¬ 
tent; and> accozdingly, all friends, 
neighbours, and kinsmen, are unre¬ 
servedly bidden to the feast. The 
number of attendants, however, de- 


* Mxgan is the diminution of Margaret, and verch signifies daughter, or fcmali 
descendant. It is used, in a woman*s name; as Ar, or pore properly AB, is in a man's : 
AB being an abbreviation of mab, cr sox. * 


Camhficct. 


pedfk, in great measure^ upon the 
rank and circumstances of the couple: 
but it generally happens that the con- 
course^ on these occasions, is great. 
Mr Binglcy saw, at the wedding of a 
peasant, in the church of Llanberis, 
in Caernarvonshire, nearly thirty per¬ 
sons, and 1 myself have seen as many 
in Merionethshire. 

U'hc Welsh had many ceremonies 
peculiar to their weddings, which 
have now cither fallen into desuetude, 
or are observed only in part, or inci- 
tleiitally. In the “ good old times,” 
when a marriage was about to be 
celebrated, a person well gifted with 
' eloquence and address, sufficiently 
skilled in pedigrees and anecdotes 
of families—active, sprightly, and 
handsome, and of respectable cha¬ 
racter withal—was appointed to the 
situation of uinnsR, whose office it 
was to hid, or invite the guests to 
the hymeneal entertainment. It was 
necessary that he should possess all, 
or the greater portion of these quali¬ 
fications, as on the success of his 
mission depended, in great degree, 
the nmnber of the guests. As the 
insignia of his office, his bonnet, and 
the staff which he always carried, 
were adorned with garlands of flowers 
or ribbons, and thus arrayed, be 
visited all the halls and diwellings in 
the neighbourhood. Formerly, this 
character was usually sustained by a 
chieftain, in favour of his vassal; and 
his ]iersoil was then considered, by 
hostile clans, as sacred as that of a 
herald. The purport of the lidding 
was not only to request the attend¬ 
ance of the friends and well-wisliers 
of the young couple, but, at the same 
time, to solicit their seasonable pre¬ 
sents *and contributions, in order to 
enable the new-married pair to be¬ 
gin tlie world" with comfort, and the 
means of future prosperity. These 
free-will offi^rings consisted, for the 
most part, of some article of furni¬ 
ture or wearing-apparel, live-stock, 


or money, according to tlie tucatis 
and good-will of the doiuir; and 
the donation was always considered 
merely as a loan, to be paid here¬ 
after, if called upon at any future 
wedding of the contributors, or ibcir 
friends, or children. The duty of 
the bidder, if well performed, con¬ 
ferred as much honour on himself 
as profit on his client; and, as few 
persons enjoyed the necessary ac¬ 
complishments, it was accounted an 
office of no trifling distinction. On 
entering a dwelling, which he was 
careful to do when all the mem¬ 
bers of the family were assembled, 
and if they had visitors, so much 
the better, he struck (ho floor with 
his staff, to engage the attention of 
the company, and then, with a grace¬ 
ful how to the chieftain, or master 
of the house, began his address. 
This was sometimes in a prescribed 
form, but more frequently extem¬ 
porary, and left to the judgiiuiit 
of the speaker, who always render¬ 
ed it as complimentary as \)osHiblc, 
for the purpose of inducing his au¬ 
ditors to accept his invitation ; and 
having succeeded, fur he was ge¬ 
nerally successful, the sports and 
pastimes observed on these occasions 
always attracting numerous visitors, 
with another bow he left the apart¬ 
ment. 

On the day of the ceremony, the 
nuptial offerings having been previ¬ 
ously made, and the names of the 
donors registered in a book, with the 
amount of their donations, the mar¬ 
riage was celebrated at an early hour; 
the bride and bridcOTOom*^ separa¬ 
ting afterwards, and returning to 
their respective families; when the 
signal for the commencement of the 
sport was . given by the piper, who 
was invariably present on these,oc¬ 
casions, mounted on a horse trained . 
for the purpose. Tlie drat achieve¬ 
ment to be performed was the seizure 
of the bride, and the carrying her off 


* 

” The Saxon word fbr Isidcgroom/’ says the learned historian of the Angku 
Saxons, is hryd-gxma* Guma means ‘ a man,’ which we have perverted into ‘ groom 
hryd implies ^ marriage.* The Welsh for marriage is ^ priodas ;* * priodvab* is a bride.’ 
groom; '• priodi,’ to marry : all these, in composition, citange into an initial b. No one 
car) suspect that such a term as this can, by either nation, have been derived from the 
other. But the Welsh has preserved the rationale of the word, which implies ^appro¬ 
priation,’ or ‘ ])roprietorship.’ 

Turner"s IJisU of the Avgh Sax. Vol III. p. 79- Xtde. 
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from her friends*' In order to ef- ways vanquislied ; aiul,acknowlei1p;- 
fect this^ the companions of the bride- ing their inferiority, yielded up tlu' 
groom mounted on horsebackt, and bride to the now undisputed posses- 
the piper playing merrily in the sion of the man of her choice. All 
midst of them, set off at full speed afterwards repaired to the bride- 
for the house which contained the groom's residence, and the remainder 
object of their pursuit; but they aU of the day was spent in mirth and 
ways encountered many obstacles in festivity. Trials of skill, in various 
their progress; such as ropes of straw rustic games, first took place, and af- 
drawn across the road, blocks of ter these, singing and dancing to die 
wood, and large stones, planted in harp; the Cwrrw, in the mean time, 
the middle of it, and artificial pit- circulating apace,—prolonging the 
falls. But the principal obstruction entertainments to a late hour, 
was the Gwyntyn, (Anglict^ Quin- In this manner wore the Welsh, 
tain,) consisting of an upright pole, in days of yore, accustomed to celc- 
on the top of which, and placed hori- bratc one of the most important and 
zontally, was a long beam fixed to happiest events in their lives; and 
the pole by an iron pin, which per- it has been ably argued, that more 
initted it to turn freely round when than one of the customs above rcla- 

E ushed. At one end of this beam ted may be traced to a Roman ori- 
ung a bag of sand, at the other a gin. The curious ceremony of car- 
flat and narrow plank, which the rying off the bride may be compared 
rider, as he passed, struck with his to a pastime instituted by Romulus, 
spear or staff; and if he was not ex- in commemoration of the rajie of the 
tremely dexterous and expeditious in Sabine virgins ; and Roshius, in liis 
his movements, he was liable to be Roman Antiquities, quotes from A- 
fHsmoiinted by a stroke with the puleius a description of this custom, 
sand-bag, to the great amusement which ccrtaiqly bears some little ro- 
and delight of his companions. The semblance to the one practised in 
Gwyntyn was guarded by the chosen Wales. He says, that when tlie 
champions of the bride, who, if it bride was dressed in her bridal gar- 
was passed sticccssfully» challenged ments, a number of young men, 
the adventurer to a trial of skill at flourishing their swords, as if raging 
some athletic game,—a challenge for battle, burst into her cliambtu*. 
wliicli could not he declined,—and and carried her off. As the Romans 
consequently to guard the Gwyntyn were some time in Britain, arnl thi' 
was accounted a service at once ar- fainiliesconnected with them, or such 
duous and honourable. Having sur- as could not return when their Ic- 
inouiited these difficulties, they has- gions were recalled, might have set- 
tened to the abode of the bride; and tied in South Wales, where, by the 
if the door was shut against them, hye, these ceremonies were particn- 
assailed it, and those in the house, larly practised, it is no great tres- 
not with Ottering rams and petards, pass on probability to suppose that 
but with music and poetry, particu- such was the actual origin of this 
larly the latter, till they had com- custom; although it apiH'urs ‘to me 
pelled their opponents to admit them; to have originated in the commis- 
wben they seized the bride, and car- sion of what is legally termed “ foi - 
ried her ofi’in triumph. Her friends cible abduction;” for in a country 
and partizans, at a convenient time, so wild as Wales once was, this crime 
discovered their loss, and, of course, must have been frequently perpetra- 
pursued the fugitives. When they ted. Whether the Gwyntyn, or 
overtook them, a mock contest en- Quintain, was in use among the Ro- 
sued, in which the pursuers were al- mans, we can form no opinion, as in 

• ‘‘ This imitation of forcible aliduction,” a friend writes, ‘‘ prevailed in some parl,‘i 
of the county of Cardigan, probably so late as twenty years ago, atid may even now 
be occasionally practised: it seems to show', that at no very distant period real ah^ 
ductUMii must have been common in that district.'’ 

^ In some parts ot* Wales, it U considered mean to walk to and from church when 
a wedding is celebrated: it is therefore customary fw the |x>orer classc"* to borrow , 
horses for the nonce,” when much racing is exhibited. 
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the writings of antiquity we find no 
allusion to such an apparatus. The 
name, indeed, is decidedly of British 
or Welsh origin; and in the cere¬ 
mony of guarding it, there exists 
soioetfaing of a sixnilitiule to the man¬ 
ner in which knights-errant of old 
hung their shields upon a tree, defy¬ 
ing the prowess of their contempora¬ 
ries : So, however, thinks Mr Peter 
lloberts*. 

Another custom, which is perhaps 
more ancient, and certainly more cu¬ 
rious, is, that when the door being 
closed against those who came to seek 
the bride, admission is only to be ob- 
Taincd by the united infiueuce of 
poetry and music. In this, the wri¬ 
ter just named fancifully recognises 
a resemblance to the well-known 
fable of Orpheus and Eurydice. It 
may startle some, that such an illus¬ 
tration can be found in a custom ex¬ 
isting not many years ago in Wales; 
yet a comparison of the circumstances 
may justify the hypothesis in some 
degree; and there is little doubt 
but that many of the fables of anti¬ 
quity would admit of as simple an 
explanation as this of Orpheus, by 
an attentive observance of popular 
customs and traditions. 

But many of these customs arc 
now unknown in the Principality. 
The knight-errant cavalcade, the sei¬ 
zure of the bride, the rescue, the 
wordy war of rhyme between the 
parties, are almost wholly laid aside; 
and of the ceremonies enumerated 
and described above, a few only arc 
retained, and their retention is by no 
means general. 

When the parties arc poor, col¬ 
lections are still made at weddings, 
anti the office of hUhlcr is not quite 
extinct; although the invitation is 
more usually given through the me¬ 
dium of letters, of one of which the 
following is a copy :— 

Cocrniarihen^ 20^/* March 1820. 

As I intend to enter the matrimonial 
.state on Easter Monday, the 19th day of 


April next, 1 am encouraged [ly my 
friends to make a bidding on the occasion, 
the same day, at my dwelling-house, 
known by the sign of the Green Dragon, 
in Lammaa-Strect, where the favour 
your good company is humbly solicited ; 
and whatever donation >ou will he pleased 
to confer on me, these will be gratefuily 
received, and cheerfully repaid, wheiicver 
dcnianded on a similar occaaton, hy 

Your humble servant, 

Daviu Thomas, 

Post tcrlpitm* The young maiii*' 
mother, brother, and sister, (Ilaunub^ 
Richard, and Phoebe Thomas,) dc'sirotb.il 
all gifts of the above nature due to them 
may be returned to the young innit on 
the .said day ; and they nil! be thankful 
for any additional favour bo.stowcd on 
him -f*. 

There are two or three other |)ar- 
ticulars, which, perhaps, «h serve no¬ 
tice. It must l>e recollected, that very 
few, if indeed any, of thes*' tMistoms 
are observed in all Parts of the prin¬ 
cipality alike; they are peculiar to 
Certain districts, and in tliose dis¬ 
tricts alone are they used. In Caer¬ 
narvonshire, as soon as the clergy¬ 
man has declared tbe partii'S to bo 

man and wife,” llie young men 
rush out of chuTcb, and run or ride 
to the bride’s house, when the first 
who announces the glad and welcome 
tidings receives a reward from her 
friends. When the bridegroom, with 
a party of his friends, arrived at the 
lady’s residence on the monung ol 
the wedding-day, he and liis com¬ 
panions were regaled with cv,startl^ 
puddingy ale,^brcad, and butter- All 
ate out of the same dish, till its con¬ 
tents were dispatclied, when others 
were produced, till they were satis- 
fied. This convivial and singulai 
ceremony was formerly ob.seived nl 
funerals; and 1 mention it, as a re¬ 
lic of patriarchal Biinpllcity, auil as 
an instance of the solidity of a Welsh 
breakfast, before the modem luxu¬ 
ries of tea and coffbe were intrudu 
ced. 


• The literal translation of Gwyntyn is a Vnnv. The custom of striking theQuni* 
tain, or Quintin, is by no means peculiar to Wales. It was formerly practised in 
England at all merry-makings; and, if I mistake not, Mr Strutt has iulroduccd it m 
his Queenhoo Ilall.” 

Cumbrian Popular Antiquities^ p, 160. 
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Burial Cmtioms. 

In Cambria once, the death-bed of the 
{peasant 

Was one rude scene of boisterous merri¬ 
ment ; 

Friends came and pass'd the time in glee¬ 
ful riot 

And drunken jollity. Now times are 
changed 

The poor man dies in peace, and leaves his 
friends 

To mourn for, and lament him. 

Bhp^s IMeris of RhaghaiU 

Nothing can be more impressive, 
and at the same time exhibft so 
small a portion of poitip and splen¬ 
dour, as the funeral of a Welsh pea¬ 
sant. The petty cavillings and jea¬ 
lousies which existed,—and which 
always must exist between a family 
and some of its connexions^—are all 
hushed and forgotten; and friends 
and kinsmen, even to the fourth and 
fifth degrees of relationshij), all fol¬ 
low to the grave the corpse of their 
departed fellow-mortal. 

The coffin is usually borne by the 
nearest of kin to the deceased, or by 
his most valued friends *; and it is 
not uncommon for the village-pastor 
to walk from the house to the church 
at the head of the train of mourners. 
In many parts of North Wales, the 
procession js preceded by a select 
number of singers, chiefly females, 
who chant mournful hymns as they 
move slowly onwards +; and nothing 
can be more beautiful than the effect 
produced by the simple and pleasing 
melody of their voices, as the cadence 
of their plaintive strain, wafted along 
the mountain glens, falls upon the 
car in a soothing, yet melancholy 


murmur. Nor is it possible to view 
with indifference the mere proces¬ 
sion, divested, as it often is, of this 
embellishment. 

The train of thought induced by 
a spectacle of this nature, bears no 
resemblance to that which is engen¬ 
dered by the ^ay and gorgeous vanity 
of a metropohtan burial. The affect¬ 
ing simplicity of the one tells at once 
to the heart, and leads tlie mind to 
ponder upon that which is admoni¬ 
tory, and humiliating, and sorrow¬ 
ful ; and prompts us to ask, with tlie 
poet. 

Ah ! what is human life ? 

How like the dial’s tardy moving shade !" 
Day after day slides from us unperceiv’d! 
The cunning fugitive is swift by stealth ; 
Too subtle is the movement to be seen,» 
Yet soon the hour is up,»Bnd we are 
gone! 

while the useless ostentation of the 
other tends merely to display the 
pride and weakness of the sons of 
earth. Besides, in large and popu¬ 
lous towns, we regard a funeral as 
we would any other common occur¬ 
rence,—chiefly Dccausc it U common; 
but in the retired wilds of Scotland, 
of Wales, and of Ireland, where the 
sorrowful event is less frequent, it is 
attended with more solemnity, sad¬ 
ness, and sympathy. 

In many parts of the Principality, 
it is customary for the clergyman to 
pray over the corpse before it is 

raised," and the omission of this 
ceremony at the burial of a Pkntxu- 
Lii, or Head of a Family, is consider¬ 
ed a mark of the greatest disrespect; 
the Lord's Prayer is also said by the 
minister at the porch of the church¬ 
yard, and repeated by the clerk wjien 


• The reader will probably perceive the similitude of this custom to one used in 
Scotland on a similar occasion, and one which has been so ably and aflcctingly de- 
ficribed by the “ Great Unknown,” in his description of the burial of Young Mucklc- 
backet, the fisherman, in the second volume of the Antiquary. 

The Greeks had their who sang the Atvoh and the Ib^innns 

their Siticines and Prcefica;, who sounded the trumpets, and chanted the Nucnia', 
or Lessus. The funeral ceremonies of the latter resemble those of the British in 
one or two other instances. The bier, which supported tlie remains of the Koniiiii 
citizen, was generally carried by his heir, or nearest relations; and Horuce, in the 
Fifth Satire of his Second Book, thus alludes to this practice;_ 

■ ' ■ " ('adaver 

Unotum olco largo nudis humeris tulit hares. 

Their public feasting must not be forgotten ; neither must we overlook their custom 
of distriliuling meat among the poor on these occasions, which, it will be remembered, 
they called visceratio.” , 
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the grave is fillfd up After the to the village pot-house, and there 
corpse has been brought into the regale thcinselves at the expenco of 
church, and the usual service per- the relatives of the deceased,—pro- 
formed, a psalm is sometimes sung, vided, however, that they could af- 
aftcr which the mourners apj>roach ford it. But these unworthy and 
the altar, (the clergyman already unbecoming practices have given 
standing there,) and place in a dish place to others of a more laudable 
])rovided for the purpose an offering and befitting character. The pious 
of money, according to the wealth of and afflicted cottager is not now hap- 
thc donor, and the esteem and aftec- py^ unless he can procure the attciid- 
tinn he entertained towards the de- aiicc of some holy man, to console 
ceased. When the offering of silver with his prayers the sorrowful in¬ 
is ended, the more humble contribu- mates of the house of mourning; 
tors advance, and deposit their mite and the minister is frequently soli- 
of a penny, or more, a halfpenny be- cited, on the eve of the funeral, to 
ing inadmissible t; and when the lighten the gloomy cottage with his 
-collection is entirely finished, the presence, and to administer that con- 
body is deposited in its dark and solation which religion alone can be- 
silcnt place, the remainder of the so- stow at a period so sad and agoniz- 
leinn and impressive service is read, ing- 

and the affecting ceremony couclu- Mr Pennant, in his “ 'J'ours in 
ded. Wales,” has given an account of the 

When the means are equal to the ceremonies which formerly atteiid- 
expence, there is much eating, drink- ed the performance of funerals in 
ing, and smoking, before the corpse is ^rales ; from which it appears, that 
removed from its old habitation; and many of them arc now laid aside, or 
when the party is too poor to provide only practised in particular districts, 
the requisites for such a carousal, it and by no means frequently. “ Pre- 
is customary in Merionethshire, and viously to a funeral,** he writes, “ it 
ocher places, for every well-wisher to was customary, when the corjwc was 
.send a small present of sugar, tea, brought out of the house and placed 
bread, ale, &c. The bearers of an upon the bier, for the next of kin,b(^ 
offering of this sort are received by it widow, mother, sister, or daughter, 
a female appointed to the office, who (for it must be njhnafr) to give, over 
shows them the corpse, and invites /Ac a quantity of white loaves in 
^them to partake of such cheer as the a p*eat dish, and sometimes a cheese 
house affords. It was formerly deem- with a piece of money stuck in it, to 
«*d c^respcctful not to watch the certain poor persons. After that, they 
corpsT* night and day till it was in- presented, in the same iiianniT, a cup 
icrred; but the conduct of the per- of drink, and rc([iured the person 
formers of this mournful office,which to drink a little of it iiiimediately, 
was by no means so decorous as the When this was done, they knelt 
solemnity of the occasion required, down, and the minister said the; 
gave rise to the suppression of a cus- LoiiVs Prayer ; after which they 
torn, useless in itself, and, as practised proceeded with the corpse, and at 
by the Welsh, tumultuous and dis- every cross-way between the house 
graceful. The mourners were also, and the church they set down Ute 
at one time, accustomed to adjourn bier, knelt, and again repeatq4 the 

« -- ri -I _ _ _ _ • 

* 111 Denbighshire and Flintshire, when the relatives of the deceased attend church 
on the Hrst Sunday after the funeral, it is usual for them to repeat the Lord’s Traj ui 
over the grave of their kinsman. 

These offferings, which probably originated in the Uotnish custom of paying hx 
masses, are frecpiently appropriated to the use of the minister ; but if the family ol 
the deceased be remarkably poor, they are divided amongst its surviving meinhei^- 
They bear a considerable analogy to the Saul-sceat” of the Saxons. No reb|H*rt ■ 
able pcr'.on of that nation died, or was buried, without a handsome present to sonir 
l>raneh or other of the ecclesiastical establishment. If the body was buned oul of 
the ‘‘ right scire,” or parish, the SauUsceat was to be paid to the minister to which 
he belonged, and it was always given at the open grave. Wilk. Leg. ftiiud Tiuncr’i 
Hifft. of the Anglo Saxons. * Vol- HI. p. 187. Note, 
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Lord's Trajer^ and did the same 
ivlieii they first eat^ed the church¬ 
yard. Among the Welsb^ it was 
reckoned fortunate for the deceased 
if it rained while they were carry¬ 
ing him to church, that his bier 
might be wet with the dew of hea¬ 
ven 

There is yet another custom to be 
mentioned, which still exists in some 
parts of Wales, and of England also, 
though certairdy not to the extent 
some sentimental tourists would wish 
us to bdieve. 1 allude to the pleas¬ 
ing and praise-worthy practice of 
adorning the grave of a departed pa¬ 
rent,kinsman, or friend, with turf and 
flowers. Mr Pratt, in his entertain¬ 
ing, but fanciful Gleanings," has 
drawn a lively picture of this custom; 
but, elegant and interesting as his 
description is, it is exceedingly ex- 
^erateJ. The fact is simply this; 
the graves, in a great many districts, 
are dressed with flowers, &c. imme¬ 
diately after interment, but tliey are 
usually neglected afterwards. In 
some parts of Montgomeryshire, in¬ 
deed, they embellish anew, at Easter, 
the graves of those who have been 
buried even so long as twelve years ; 
and the church-yards, at this season, 
present a very interesting spectacle. 
But the constant weeding mention¬ 
ed by Mr Pratt, and the disgrace 
which atteiAs the person who docs 
not preserve in order the grave he 
has ornamented, are fictions, or, to 
say the least of them, unnecessary 
amplifications. 

Pride qf’Anccsfrf/. 

The Cambro-Briton, versM in pedigree. 
Sprung firom Cadwalladcr and Arthur, 
kings 

Pull famous in romantic tale.' 

Sjflendid g/ilding. 

Pride of ancestry has been a cha¬ 
racteristic of the. Welsh since the 
days of Giraldus Cambrensis. Ge- 
nealogiam quoque generis sui,” writes 


CNor. 

that author, ** viiatn de populo quili- 
bet onservat, ct non solum avoa, at* 
avos, s^^itfquc ad sextain vel sepli- 
mam et uli?a jirocul generationem 
memoriter et prompte genus enar- 
rat t.*' It was to a WelA lady, who 
was tracing her genealogy through u 
remote course, with mu^ preciuon 
and solemnity, that a wag said,— 
Madam, to cut the matter short, 
begin with Adam!" ** He is a fel¬ 
low of yesterday," said a haughty 
Welshman, of a man who wanted to 
marry his daughter; “ ITI be bound 
he cannot trace his family to the De¬ 
luge !" This, generally speaking, 
ridiculous passion, is passing fastr 
away. Among the middling and 
lower classes of society, an example 
of this long and fondly-retained cus¬ 
tom may yet, indeed, be found, but 
under circumstances which render it 
only harmless and amusing. A most 
curious example of it existed, a few 
years iigo, in the x>erson of an indi¬ 
vidual who held a high oflicial situa¬ 
tion at Dolgcllcy. This individual 
was Robert Edwards, “ Guide Ge¬ 
neral to Cader fdris, and the Water¬ 
falls X s* Aud it was his prime de¬ 
light" to impress upon the English 
the grandeur of his descent. For 
this purpose, a paper was distribu¬ 
ted by him, to all strange visitors, 
which contained a full account of his 
birth, parentage, education, and ti-, 
ties, and, above all, a good portion of 
his i>edigree. Robert Edwards, (it 
began,) second son of the celebrated 
Tawer (tanner) William Edwards, 
ah Griffith, ah Morgan, ab David, ab 
Owen, ab Llewelyn, ab Cadwallader ; 
great-great-great-grandson of an ille¬ 
gitimate daughter of that most il¬ 
lustrious hero, (Cadwallader, name¬ 
ly)—^no less famed for his irresist¬ 
ible prowess when mildly approach¬ 
ing under the velvet standards of the 
lovely Venus, than when he sternly 
advanced under the terrific banner 
of tbe bloody Mars,—and Sir Rice ab 
Thomas, by Anne, alias Catharine, 


• Vol. H. p- 159—160. 

-f- Cambr, DescripU rap. 17., p. 311. 

I'he office of Guide General at Dolgelley is no dei^csUe one, nor is it devoid 
of honour and emoUunent. The present worthy holder of this office is something 
of an original, ccitainbr a very amusing personage, but nothing in comparison with 
his predecessor, Robert* He occupies a bouse just over tins great bridge (PONT- 
vawb) at Dolgelley; and a board over the door intimates to strangers that Richard 
Pugh, Guide General, 5c.c. &c." is to be found within. * 
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(laughter of HoVfrel ab Jenkyn of 
Ynys y roaen gwyn *, who was thir¬ 
teenth in descent from Oa«%an,a 
lineal descendant of Bleddyn ab Cyn- 
fyn. Prince of Powis! Of such ances¬ 
try, who would not be proud? And 
as 8cl[r»tuuin nihil ast nisi hoc scia^t 
al ter," IS peculiarly true of gent . 
who w6ul(t not be glad to fet it 
known ? Thus tbdught the worthy 
James Bttwell, £sq«, atid it^appears 
that the descendant of the Pirnces of 
Powis entertained a similar ppinion. 
But, alas! that a personil¬ 
lustrious descent, and ^ merit so 
transcendent, should be iimject to 

• A* 

The thousand natural ills 
That flesh is heir to! 

But so h is,'^nd the worthy Robin, 
with now gathered to 

those n^Pbrs 'whose memory he so 
highly and so piously venerated. I 
remember him well. Some 6£ the 
happiest years of xny life were spent 
near the town where he dw^ 1 
am indebted to him for many^aii|,t^*i 
tertaining hour^ and many a sa^in- 
struction in the delightful art of an¬ 
gling. He was certainly an original, 
a singular, btM: iatti honest man, and 
he fulfilled fits various dttfties with 
assiduity, and Poor 

Robin nad wlldai^ the patriarchal 
age df eighty^^d^t, before he was 
gbher^ to his prOgeniiors; and, 
full bf years and of honesty, he went 
hencq, Jfki was no more seen I But 
his memory,—^humble as was his 
rank in life,—will not be despised. 
His eccentric and amusing manners, 
convivial temper, and just dealings, 
will not be forgotten by one, at least, 
whom Proyidence hath placed in a 
somewhat loftier, but, perhaps, not 
happier sphere of existence. 

Farewell, old man! 

Take thee for all in all^ we ne'er shall 
look upon thy like again! 

But, after all, pride of ancestry is by 


no mesTs peculiar to tlie'*tVelBh, al- 
thoi^h it might formerly have been 
carried to a inars[: ridiculous extent 
byHhein than by any other nation* 
But even this is extremely doubtful; 
and notwithstanding their provi rbiaU 
partiality to elaborate genealogies,^^ 
there are others, as Mr D’lsraelihas 
remarked, which can disturb the mus' 
cles of the gTwiii||fliiloaopher8, mid, 
perhaps, mal^ Ae most ingeiiious 
herald smile it his dwn ingenuity. 
Charles V., and LouisX11 l.,;teused 
their genealodes to reach to Adam. 
De Crouy, who mawied the heiress 
of the l)e Crouys, in the time of 9t. 
Louis, because he came from Hun¬ 
gary, resolved, if he brought nothing 
else, to encumber himself with a ge- 
nealoCT, in which he ventured to 
trace his descent from Attila, king of 
the Huns, who, it must be allowed, 
is a more regal ancestor than even 
Adam himself. But this is all. 
To say nothing of the existence of 
this passion in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, we have the following instan¬ 
ces of it in England. , Arthur Hel¬ 
ton, who wrote in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward VI,, published at me end of 
his Chronicle a Genealogy of the 
Brutes, in which the pedigree of our 
young and amiable monarch is li- 
neall;^ deduced through thirty-two ge¬ 
nerations, from Osiris, thq^rst king 
of Egypt! Hood reproaches our au¬ 
thor for his ^orance; but, as War- 
ton sagely obs^es, “ in an heraldic 
inquiry, so difficult and so new, 
many mistakes ara^pardonablc/' In 
a book published in 1604, James 
I. has his genealogy«^&Ulflved from 
Noah, and subsequent!]^ tQQre elabo¬ 
rately from Adam t. Tais is qer- 
tainly sufficient to show that a pre¬ 
dilection for pedigrdi^ is not pei 
liar to Wales; and if Ute — 
wishes to see a sped 
most splendid of ge;Q6aliE^i|^l^ wil. 
find one in the first, of the 

Curiosities of entitled. 


* This name, intcrmiMy^ as it may apjiear to an English eye, when transla¬ 
ted, a very poetical appMMfeiy^^tianaely, “ The Island of the White Bock.” It is 
one of the best estate^ m^^TOj^ales, and its gardens and pleasure-grounds can 
compete with any of equ||P^ in England. During the life-time of the late warm¬ 
hearted proprietor, Edward CdSet, Esq., it was my good fortutw to spend some very 
merry days at Ynys, as it is colloquially denominated ; and it wfil ^ long^veiy long, 
before I fbrget the fiisdnating urbanity '’^Hk^kich I was treaty when, as an utter 
stranger, t first became an inmate under thl^|&atable loof of Y%s y gwyn.-w^ 

Sep^ Ryder. ^ .i. . 

* f OurioMties of Literature, VS* I. p. 514. et seq. ^ 
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The G^ealogy of Sei.'>811118, 
Queen of Babylon, as inscribed by 
her on a pillar.” 

That the reader, however, xrtay 
liavc some idea of a Cambrian pedU 
•gree, 1 present him with the fol¬ 
lowing, which is engraved on the 
tomb of a gentleman in Flintshire: 

Evan, ab Edward^ nb fliebardi ab Edwaiit, ab 

At> Davldi ab Mciilo^livyd (/Xannan, 
ab Mdriofr Vycbnii* ab Ynyr Vv chon, 
ab Vnyr, ab Meurie» ab Madogi 
ab Cadwallader, ab BIcddyn, 
ab Cynfyn» 

Prince of Powi?. 

This, however, is but brief, in com - 
parison with many. 1 am informed 
that there is a book in existence^ con¬ 
taining the genealogies of the most 
respectable Welsh families, and tra¬ 
cing their descent very inetliodically 
from the Father of Men and i 
kvnv} that the pedigree of the weal¬ 
thy and esteemed house of Mostyn 
occupies an extent of parchment not 
less m9Xi Jbrty^tioo ftH hnf> / After 
jiassing through the British and 
Saxon race of Monarchs^ it pursues 
its course through tliose of Israel, 
reaches Noah,' and concludes very 
properly with Adam. 

Crubrvn yr EUyll, or the Hobgoblin's 
Hollow Tru. 

All nations ha\c their omens drear, 

Thctr le/»ends wild of woe and io'ir; 

To ("jinbriu 1(h>Is— the peasant sec. 
Bethink him of Gleiiduwerdec, 

And shun the Hobgoblin^a ‘Hollow Trw ! 

Mat nnon. 

¥ 

In the park of Nannan, in Mc- 
rionethsldiTfB, the scat of Sir Robert 
Williamos' Vaughan, Bfirt, there 
stood, till within these few years, a 
hollow, lalge, Aud blasted oak, whose 
lynched and frithered branches pre- 
In* Spnng and Summer, a 
' octeast to the bright ver- 

. duro 0? surtpunding woods. It 
was a noted tree; apd the peasant, 
as he passed it, iH tbe gloom of even¬ 
ing, would quicken liis pace, and 
murmur a prayer for the preserva¬ 
tion of his person from the crafts 
and assaults of the Evil One. 

E'en to thi^ day, the peasant still 
With cautious feurtrc^b o'er the ground; 
In each wild bu^ha spectre secs, , 

, And trembles at tatili rising sound. ^ / !f^ 

A long succession of ages'' 
mled'on since the event transiired. 


which conferred ort this tree an in¬ 
fluence 80 appalling. During the 
wars ojfJjGlendower, in the former 
part df the fifteenth ceptury, a cousin 
of that hero resided at Nannan—his 
name was Howel Selc. It appears 
that Howel hadrefused to espouse his 
^^man‘s and his countnrs cause, 
^reby rendering himself particu¬ 
larly obnoxious to tbo choleric Glen- 
dower ; and an. enmity hi con¬ 
sequence, engendered between the 
two chieftains, which was fostered, 
on both 44^8, with savage and rc- 
vengeful'ii^ignity. Diuing a ces¬ 
sation of hostilities, Owen (so inti¬ 
mates tradition) sought ainuscmeiTi, 
and exercise in the pleasures of tlie 
chacc; and be determined, like Earl 
Percic of old, to force ^0 rod-^deer 
from the forest hroke^^ do¬ 

mains of his inveterate 'and<*|i^hend- 
ing kinsman* Thither lie re]>atr- 
cd, therefore, with a bosom-friind, 
mpsed Jdadoc, and a small but well- 
amaedSiunting-train. As was to he 
expedWf he encountered Howel, 
but armed, who demanded 
with what right he, a rebel to his 
king, thus dared to pervade his 
grounds, and intrude upon his soli¬ 
tude? Reply succeeded reply, till 
they resolvaw to decide question 
by force of arms. Th^*t?onsequent- 
ly fought, and Ho'trd fell a mtiio 
to the superior valour of his kins-- 
man. Near the spot where they 
contended, was a broad ard blasted 
oak,” 

Scorch’d by the lightning’s livid glare—. 
Hollow its stem from branch to root— 
And all its shrivcU’d arms were liarc. 

In the cavity of tliis tree, the corpse 
of the brave but unfortunate'Lord 
of Nannan was deposited, and Owen 
and his train hastened borne to Glen- 
dowerdee. The disappearance of the 
chieftain Howel caused the greutesi 
alarm and consternation at the cas¬ 
tle. All possible search and inquiry 
were made, without effect; and 
his Bccluded herself 

from ^||todm|pti the solitude of her 
lonely^n^iiw gloomy residence. 
Year su^^cd year, and still no 
tidings were received of the long- 
absent Howel. At length, one tem¬ 
pestuous evening in November, an 
armed hprseman was descried umng 
on his flagging 8|eed up thel^ll 
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Avbich leads to Nann^^ from the 
neighbouring town of DolgeUey— 

His co^-block steed with foamlmpaent. 
Which, wearied ^th the lengthenM way, 
Could,scarcely gain the hill’s ascent. 

^ Iloweyer^^ie passed quickly on hia 
way, regai^l^ the ^nt cond^ 
tion of horssj sM the storttf^ 
which howled fearfiiA^ifetmnd him, 
and, urriying at the > demand* 
cd an audience of its safl klid solitary 
mistress. ItwasMadoc; who—his 
friend Gleiidower beings Hwll^had 
hastened to clear up the pipmll mys¬ 
tery in which the disapp^rance of 

' llowel was involved. He Md his 
tale, and led the trembling and as¬ 
tonished. d^estics to the uncouth 
sepul^^'wlq^ enclosed the bones 
of fcfini^rtyi& It was opened, and 
the gig^itie'alccleton of IIowcl was 
discovered, still grasping with its 
huge right hand the sword i^ally 
worn by the chieftain. His^l^ahiS 
were interred in the neightofi^g 
monastery of Vanner, with"'#^^ 
pomp and ceremony of Catholie su¬ 
perstition, and masses tVere perform¬ 
ed for the rq) 0 sc of his incensed and 
troubled spirit. 

' '.p 

Tltey bore Vaa]|e^«thTinc, 

V AVith holy riwi^nd ]|^yers address’d ; 
white-robed itaonks the last dirge 
\ sang, 

Ai^ gave his angry spirit test. 

Th^^oftk Hi which Ilowers body was 
enclosed is the same to which 1 have 


alluded at the opening of this sketch, 
and it was standuig between seven ^ 
and ei£^t years ago. On the night of 
theH^ of July 1613, a night which 
was exceedingly sultry and oppres¬ 
sive, this venerable “ mouarem of 
the forest" fell to the grouiiil; aud^' 
the worthy baron(^t, in whose do¬ 
mains it was situated, caused its 
wood to be mal^dfiiytured into j^ jra- 
ricty of uteni^ 'io be distributed 
among his friends. The very day 
before its downfall, an eminent ama¬ 
teur artist made a drawing of it, 
from which engravings have been 
since taken ; and there is scarcely a 
house in Dolgellcy that does not 
contain one, at lea^ of these prints, 
framed in the very wood (which is 
of a beautiful dark colour, approacli- 
ing to ebony) of the Ceubreii yr 
ElJyll. At Nannan there are seve¬ 
ral handsome relies of this majes¬ 
tic tree.^ Amongst others is a.||aine 
containing an admirable likeness of 
the memorable Pitt. It is unadorn¬ 
ed by the gilder, but presents an 
appearance—to use an exprt'ssive 
phrase of a celebrated'AVclsli wri¬ 
ter—of magnificent simplicity^ Un¬ 
der the portrait is the following 
motto, particularly happy in its al¬ 
lusion to the “ Pilot who weatheretl 
the storm 
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1'he stream that laved my infant feet,—the mead 
On Mbich 1 filfd my lap with vernal flowers,— 

The woodland lay soft warbled to the morn, 

That charm’d the ear, and chas’d my every care j 
No song so sweet, no flowers so fair, nostiedm C: 

Holds such a crystal mirror to tiie sky. ^ Old Play. 

Local attachment&ms to have be considered as deai|lh>n$ from a 
an almost univcrsjmfl|p‘ |^ on generally pervading mhciple, like 
human nature; ra- some phenomena, wtiich happen 

tionally be inferred, contrary to the estabiislicd laws of 

tions which we observe are often Nature. It will readily be grant- 
apparent, rather than real; or if cclj that this feelpDg operates most 
they do sometimes exist, they may jpc^rfully on deltoate and suscept- 




The man like the oak wbii||^i)accd the teihpest 
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ible mindilf^ nn4 has^ accordingly, 
furnished a for pocts^ from 

Homer down preset 

forming the subject of many t ten¬ 
der lay and melting efihsion. In the 
Iliad, we admire the imagination, 
and are ddighted with the descrip¬ 
tive powers of the poet; but the 
Odyssey reaches the heart, and, for- 

think only of 
Ulysses and iiis miie. Among the 
'^|K>ets of our own times, this feeling 
nas famished the basis of some ten¬ 
der strains, which, we may almost 
predict, will only die with the lan- 
^kguage in which they are written; 
for instance, Campbell, Rogers, 
Montgomery, aid Erskine in his 
Emigrant. One author has given 
the title of Local Attachment to a 
poem; but he is considered by 
many as better skilled in the philo¬ 
sophy of mind than the langiuge of 
PariaiiSsus. But among our mtdern 
poets, none seems to have felt the 
influence o{ this principle more 
powerfully, nor to have expressed it 
wi^ greater sensibility, than Gold¬ 
smith. It ibrms the ground-work 
of his Deserted Village, and is often 
powerfully expressed in his Travel¬ 
ler : and although it has been found, 
that there is often a great difference 
^^^etween an author's head and his 
OTeart, it would be a calumny on hu¬ 
man nature not to believe, aye, and 
be convinced, that thc author of the 
following lines felt wbitt he wrote : 

In ull my wanderings round tb;s world 
of core, 

In all and God has ^ven my 

1 "hoais to 

Amidst ttiaia humble bowm to lay me 
dowdi 

k-^And aajaiiiu^ 'When hounds and horns 



ftom whence at first 

■iiji j M ^ ^ 

I Btill bad bppe||^ ^^4ongvexatioiwpast, 
Here to retoittf aimdie at home at last! 

An apology might seem necessa¬ 
ry for quoting lines so generally 
known, and, 1 hope, felt; but as the 
eye can turn again and again to look 
on a flne painting, and the ear 
ten with delight to the repetition of 
an exquisite air; so it is p 
few readers who 



led with again perusii^^s 


recital of these feelings, with such 
genuine simple pathos, for all, who 
pOS8e|M||. lay a claim to sensibility, 
will oim they speak to the heart. 

This is the age of poetical excite¬ 
ment, when the honest and simple 
feelings of Naturie have no r^sn; 

descript^s of the pas- 

i^ns deli^,',jOiid pften^^emoralizc 
the mind* T|;ft is thus that .the vi¬ 
tiated appewh^tbes homely and 
healthful requiring ^ be sti¬ 
mulated with high-season^ dishes 
and liquors, to the certain 

ruinofPirconstitutioii. And it is 
deeply to" be regretted, that die 
greatest poet of the age has applied 
the sweetest and most potent blan- 
disliments of sentiment and song, 
to intoxicate the 

the minds of his n of 

employing his growiigt:fi^^6 and 
ripened taste, in the sarj^spirit with 
wnidi his young aspiring muse dic¬ 
tated Loch-na-gar. With what pa- 
the author of the Corsair, 
of Abydos, and Manfred, 
"expressed Ideal attachment ! 
and how graphically could the hand 
which sketched the Siege of Corinth 
and Don Juan have painted the de¬ 
lights of home and the soHal fire¬ 
side ! It paay be s^ that he has 
attempted that pa«, and failed;, 
but the attempt was made too latcj 
when his nd^d was soured, and j^is 
taste deprav^. But although/^e 
cannot exclaim with the am^ble 
Cowper, 

England, with all thy faults, I Ipve thee 
still ! 

yet the bitterness with which he 
speaks of that country, is a strong 
indication that it still nolds a place 
in his heart; and although he lias 
expatriated himself, it is very pro¬ 
bable that he will yet feel reluctant 
to heave hf^.last breath where 

No friend's complaint, no kind domcbtu- 
tear, 

Can sootheU^iade, or grace his mtmrn- 

attachment, that 
we ilj^^HH^ho have left their 

youth, for the sunny 
shores of Hindostaia, ^ter basking 
in orient and peitanial summers,' 
enjoying pleasures, and indulging 
in luxuries unknown, or impossible 
to be obtained, in the bleak clig||^of'' 
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r'aledonia^—altl^ugh possessed of 
wealth sufficient for enabling them 
to ff X their abode on the jjAm-cIad- 
banks of the Garrone, or nw citron 
groves of the TaguSj—yet prefer shi¬ 
vering through the long nights of 
a Qoiman winter^ where the ice-fet¬ 
tered ilieam creeps silent andim* 
seen, that they may ^ye the pW- 
sure of gazipjr OH we snow-clad 
mountains, so WBV i|» early life. It 
may perhaps be that pride 

or vanity is the impelling motive, 
that they may appear wit^aphit, and 
excite the admiration "otf. envy of 
their early associates, who knew 
. them in humbler circumstances; but 
to this it may be replied, that nu¬ 
merous instances of a contrary na¬ 
ture adduced, of those who 

hayi^ alAfir by misfortune orimpru- 
denol) r^uced to poverty, and 

('vcn^wi^; and instead of hiding 
their disgrace among strangers, have 
returned to mingle with mose who 
knew them in better days, mujl now 
see them with cold indifiepggcih or, 
more probably, eye them vdttL tiie 
averted look of contempt. 

Do we not often see, or hear, of 
those whom the laws of their conn¬ 


ing in, sickness, or wrhjjUng under 
the lash of his i^^mau ttek-master, 
consoles himsel^liat he will sink in ' 
death, to awaJc#dn the land of his 
fathers. The hardy Scotch High¬ 
lander, expelled from his cottage bv 
the cupidity of a proprietor, who 
considers sheep a more profitable 
population than nq^n, when forced 
to seek a homia.|Q the baniqytf the 
Mississipi, or i|me the FallsH^ia- 
gara thunder in his ear, leaves t^ 
vale which gave him birth wim 
heaving bosom,—slowly aud de- 
spondingly climbs the vessel, which 
is to waft him across the ocean,-f- 
takes his stand on the deck—gazes 
on the receding —nor do the 

throbbings of his heart cease till 
distance or darkness banish from 
his view the heath-clad hills, or 
snow-covered mountains, which the 
visions of Fancy again raise before 
him in his midnight slumlnm. The 
sailor, who has buffeted tm tem¬ 
pest, his face bronz^ by vertical 
suns, and his limbs pinched and 
frost-bitten in Seas, wishes 

“ to die at home.” :]'The war-worn 
veteran, who has, for the better part 
of life, submitted to be a machine, 


try have expelled, and doomed to 
)>eriJetaal returning to hide 

themselves in lier bosom, at the 
hasard of imprisonment, scourging, 
\ 'and even death ? The story of Fos- 
'^ari is too well known to be re¬ 
treated ^as an illustration. In our 
otvir days, we have a most remark¬ 
able instance of this, in the case of 
Governor Wall. This unhappy man 
was (lovcrnor in one of our colonies 
abroad, and caused a man to be 
fiogged to death for mutiny; he was 
accused of murder, and secreted him¬ 
self for many years; but at length, 
with an ignominious death staring 
him in the face, could not resist the 
impulse of returning to Britain— 
be came home, was tried, condemn¬ 
ed, and hanged! The Swiss, al¬ 
though a wandcTUi^ and, proverbi¬ 


ally, a mercenary 1 
attached to thor 


t, are so much 
jUHjLd^eB and 

bills, that, when 

the simple air ofiHpPic/ vaches, 
they are seiaed wim an imsistible 
desire nf returning home, and, if 
pmented, pine and die of mala^ 
die du pais. In the torrid regions 
;|^|fhe tropical iples, the African, pin-^ 


a pawn on a chess-board, or perhaps 
impelled, by a sentiment of honour, 
seeking the bubble reputations 
the cannon’s mouth,” still indiwb 
the anticipated delight of ** fighting 
his batt^;/o’er again” at some 
homely, ^itiappy, fireside, in the 
land of hui mthers. 

Even he who has never travelled 
beyond tlie boundaries of Britain's 
s^girt isle, probal4|(:l|^^ strayed 
ftm nativ^ I^rbaps 

never' left, 'what his own 

parish, or, possibly, been born 

and married in the samf. village, has 
a countless host of nnftji^t^niVyrhh 
every thing around 
he remove only-to><t]|^Hwpe' bra 
few miles, it UmEb be ca*u 

believe himi^l^fO^e. The coun¬ 
try may be riebetj^'riie inhabitants 
civil, even warm-heatted, still they 
are not the friends of his youth ; anti 
his heart feels reluctant to unbosom 
itself, or give its confidence to stran- 
gers- 

; He who has been bom and conti¬ 
nued to live in a splendid and crow^ 
dty, and whose,, wealth rendw 
^hn indepeident of the ||fT 
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ces of good ^l^hboj^hood, will not, 
indeed cannot uii^^tand, the ex¬ 
tent of these &eU4^ >»or may pro¬ 
bably deny their rastence. Possi¬ 
bly some sapient critic of “ iny own 
minantic town" will pronounce them 
the effusions of morbid sensibility, 
or the airy dreams 

Of some poor po^'s visionary brain. 

Not so fast, my good Sir, if you 
please; permit me to ask you a few 
questions, or, rather, put the interro¬ 
gations to your own heart, and 1 
will trust to it for the response. Are 
in the habit of indulging in a 
morning lounge hx some fashionable 
bookseller's saloon, %nd there meet¬ 
ing a circle of intimate acquaintances, 
to talk over the politics and litera¬ 
ture of the day ? Perhaps you be¬ 
long to one of the golfing-societies, 
and are in the habit of enjoying both 
sport and exercise, in the fine tium- 
luer evenings, on Burntsficld Links ? 
In Winter, you probably meet a few 
Dilettanti friends at Young's; or 
you have been in the practice of 
joining a snug and select party at 
whist ? If engaged in business, and 
deeply involved in commercial spe¬ 
culation—that powerful absorbent of 
capital—then, although never study- 
principle of which 1 am now 
you ^ten act under its in¬ 
fluence, by applying to i^nic confl- 
dcutial neighbour to asust you in 
raising tlie wind, by the talismanic 
spell on a slip of paper, beginning 
with the words Three months,” 
and concluding with value receiv¬ 
ed;” tbia^^e magical touch of a 
banker coOTj^ into a menstruum, 
which inafam fbe wheels of specula¬ 
tion glide Bs^mothly; and, as gjff-gnff 
makes good mepds, you return the 
fitvoffr iii^kind. It is then that both 
^ you that fine simile of 

Pope's, 


Man, like the geilMus vine, supported 
lives ; 

The strength he gains is from the em¬ 
brace he gives. 


Or perhaps. Sir, you belong to a 
still humbler class in society, taking 
your pot of porter, and smoking a 
pipe nightly, at Barclay’s P In ei- 
^er of the above cases, should yoii|. 
tlie caprices of Fate, be remove^; 
obscure provincial tovi^J 

A ' M 


where the bookscllct’s shop is fre¬ 
quented only by school-boys and wri¬ 
ters' appVilKices, both of whom al¬ 
ways keep outside the counter,—no 
golfing-ground in the vicinity, nor 
whist - players in town, and the 
tradesmen fdl rich and purse-moud, 
no^r having occasion to the 
wM,—1 must not. sinppbse that you 
would be dlpri^d bf y<jur porter 
and pipe; for evei[y town, in what¬ 
ever other accominfmations it may be 
deficient, holds out numerous temp¬ 
tations to '^be idle tippler; but the 
regular succession of travellers and 
tradesmen, whom you used to meet, 
and whose conversation made IVhit— 
bread's brown stout mantle more 
richly, and gave a finer flavour to 
(Jetton's best Virginia Sim,, as its 
volumes of smoke, like ^f^Eouda of 
frankincense, hovered in thqiroQm,— 
these, alas ! are wanting; land you, 
with a sigh of regret, would prove 
the influence of local attachment. 

Tl^at habit becomes second nature, 
is a in 4 sm proverbially common. 
The man whp for years has been ac¬ 
customed to occupy the same chair, 
in a particular corner of his own par¬ 
lour, and sleep in the same bed¬ 
room,—^if his chair is changed, or re¬ 
moved to another corner^ or should 
lie have occasion to slc^ in another 
dormitory, although more airy and 
cheerful, would still feel as if hej 
were not at home. There have beey^ 
instances of clergymen, who, by 
ing a prayer-book of a differem edi¬ 
tion, felt so awkward, as to be for 
some time at a stand, in turning to 
the different parts of the service for 
the day. In our own church, a 
preacher who trusted to memory for 
nis sermons, has declared, that, after 
reading his text, he was in tlie prac¬ 
tice of fixing his eyes on an old 
man's bonnet, hung on the opposite 
wall, till onofiunday, the hoary sire 
was prevented from attending, and 
did not think of sending his bonnet; 
the preacher gazed, rubbed his eyes, 
and made a.j^use of considerable 
lengtli l|rfo^^(||tjcould proceed. 

Even themselves dis- 

agrraable, endeared to us by 

habit or association. An old gentle¬ 
man lost his wife, after she had been 
his companion at bed and board for 
nearly forty years. The lady had 
been one oPthosc notable housewiv^^ 
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who conceive th(»ro is no method of 
managing servants so effectually as 
perpetual scolding; she hiiA "Stento¬ 
rian lungs, and a tongue nearly as 
restless as the pendulum of the house- 
clock. Her husband had weak 
iieryes, ..^d ten times every day fid- 
getfsd^ mtted, and ^med; first 
ploring foV quietne^ then command¬ 
ing her, in rage, to cease 

her infernal noii^, which echoed from 
the kitchen to the most retired re¬ 
cess in the house; his intreaties and 
threatenings were alike disregarded, 
till death laid the good wofnan cold 
and silent. The old gentleman was 
iriconsolahle, and time did not seem 
to soothe his grief; he sunk into a 
deep melancholy ; and when remon¬ 
strated with a friend, he heaved a 
deep |igh, kna said, It is impossi¬ 
ble foSr njtf ever to forget her; the 
dull silence, the stagnant calm and 
stillness that now pervade the house, 
remind mo every hour that my dear 
friend is gone for over!” A worthy 
woman, whose husband was ill the, 
habit of beating her, at least once for 
every month in the y(ftr, till her face 
often bore the marks of his unmanly 
prowess, was observed to grow mo- 
pisli a)id melancholy; when a neigh¬ 
bour inquired the cause, she replied 
with a deep sigh, “ Ye'll see that ere 
lang I'm to lose our John!” Why 
iliink you so ? he looks wcel—what 
aitehim?” “Oh, he's fey—he has 
grwn c'-er gude; it’s near half a 
year since he lifted a hand to me— 
sic hajqjiness canna last!” The story 
of the tallow-chandler is well known, 
who, having realized a fortune in 
his 'lusiness, sold oifhis stock in trade, 
purchasing a snug retreat at some 
<list£fnco from town ; but becoming 
wearied of ease, he invited his suc¬ 
cessor in trade to dine with him, 
and then solicited, as a.fiivour, that 
he would allow him to look in al¬ 
ways when he came to town, and, in 
])articular, permit him to stay and 
regale his olfactory or^^ns on melt¬ 
ing-days. 

But there is an in¬ 

explicable, which e^^H^%self to 
objects which can affiniio gratifi¬ 
cation to the senses. Our school- 
copy of Cojsar or Horace, the wild 
heath where we rambled, the lake 
vhere we bathed or ska^d, all af- 
fbM pleasure ii;)'our after years; and 


the longer time that hatf'^ntervened, 
pcsbaps that plca4^ is relished the 
more keenly: the heath he 

turned into corn-fields, and lake 
drained, our reason may be convinced 
that the general good is promuted^ 
but still we deplore the altered fea¬ 
tures of the scene. This, however, 
may be presumed to proceed, not si> 
much from any real attach maot to 
the objects themselves, ns from the 
associations with whicli th (7 arc inti¬ 
mately connected, and seldom fail to 
call up in our minds. 

The princijde of local attachment 
extends its influence to the irrationifi 
part of creation, ftiid, for ouglit we 
know, pervades all animated nature. 

It is found, ill a greater or lesser de¬ 
gree, in all our domestic animals, 
and many of them have, uiuler its 
influence, exhibited instinct approxi¬ 
mating so nearly to reason and in¬ 
telligence, however acquired, lis to 
startle us with wonder at their sa¬ 
gacity. Even kinder treatuieiit and 
better food sometimes fail in recon¬ 
ciling them to the change. I'hc wri¬ 
ter of this knew an instance of a 
cow, not the most sagacious of ani¬ 
mals, wdiich, according to the com¬ 
mon saying, was brought from the 
muir to the meadow ; that is, from 
scanty pasture, to feed on clovtil!^ 
yet she ran three several times tol^ 
former liome, a distance of several 
miles. The beasts of the forest, and 
the wild fowls of the wood, these de¬ 
nizens of Nature's wide common, all 
display this attachment. Birds, if 
undisturbed, will, foryourtb continue 
to occupy the fo\ has 

his favouiite,eartb; thfilM his own 
form; the rabbit burf^^j^>i its own 
hillock; and the bee,|^%fns from a 
long and devious exctmloi^ to lodge 
in its own hive. I sh|^«<^nj!fade 
these desultory observ^m^/whh' 
simple tale of runj life,'l^j^trativc* 
of what has been ubranced : 

The village of Burnside cunsistnl 
of about a score of houses, irregu¬ 
larly scattered over an extent of 
something more than half a-mi1c in 
length; to each of wliicli was at¬ 
tached from eight to ten acres of 
land, all rented from the laird: the 
t^ants were, in g^eral, tradesmen 
qC various occupations, which they, 
i^weised in the intervals of theit ru«/ 
m labours, raising their fanifiles 
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hcaltlifiil aM But, exclusive 

of these^ there Im about half the 
number of and matrons 

never wed/* occupying small cotta¬ 
ges rented from the tenants. As its 
nSime implied^ the houses were si¬ 
tuate on the bank of a rivulet, 
which, in a dry summer, almost for¬ 
got to^^unnur, although at the Lam¬ 
mas iipeat, or in sbiaden thaws in 
l^inter, it was sometimes impassable 
by man or horse. In front of these 
rural abodes were their little kail¬ 
yards, some of which were fenced 
round with a green feal dyke, where 
a hedge of evergreen broom in Sum¬ 
mer smiled, bending under its load 
of golden blossoms; others were sur¬ 
rounded with a stone wall, and all 
were planted round with ash and sy¬ 
camore trees, waving their broad 
heads high in air, which, while they 
gave a venerablb air of antiquity to 
the village, proved a shade for the 
Sultry suns of summer, and broke 
the fiiry of the strong south-east 
winds from the ocean, which howled 
up the glen in Winter. Between the 


CNov. 


county. He camd to reside at the 
mansion-house, with a number of new 
servan^’lh his train, many of the 
old being dismissed, in all stations, 
from the factor to the stable-boy. 
The inhabitants of Burnside^ Were 
in considerable alarm, firmW^^Xmt- 
bk to have tbejr ^nts neaj%loetib- 
led; but fe l|ey were willing 
to submit ; thw kk^ter fear being 
lest they shofdd w turned out of 
their possessions. However, the new 
laird had been nearly two years on 
the estate, they had heard of no 
change, their fears subsided, and 
their wonted confidence gradually 
returned. 

It was then the usual custom to 
plough with four horses; and as 
each tenant kept only one h^e, four 
of them united together f belli whoso 
land they were working'jfliidkig the 
plough, and some of the others fur¬ 
nishing a driver. When the seed¬ 
time was finished, the four who 
ploughed together were in the prac¬ 
tice i>f celebrating close of thoir 
labours, by m|eting annually, in one 
gardens and the bum a stripe of of their bouses iti rotation, to a cheer- 


ground extended, in some places 
smooth as a bowling-green, in others, 
the precipitous banks reached close 
jhc margin of the stream, and 
dy covered with primroses, cow- 
^ips, orchis, and other Spring fiow- 
ers, while the purple fox-glove and 
blushing wild - rose {^owed in its 
Summer suns. By prescriptive right/ 
obtained from a former laird, these 
daisied greens and flowery braes 
were coinBi^ to all the tenants, oc¬ 
cupied Mbi^clring-gh^ns, and pas¬ 
tured bjn^eows of the village. 

None tenants had leases; 

but there bi^tiot been an instance 
of any .oho being turned out, and 
somepok^^^’^ continued in the 
^same ^mily for several generations. 
‘Hence mey continued, with confi¬ 
dence, not only to improve their 
land, at considerable expence, but 
even to repair and build new and 
substantial, houses. Such had been 
this Scottish Auburn, for time imme¬ 
morial, the abode of health and ru¬ 
ral happiness, when their good lainl 
died, deeply lamented, old and full 
of days. He had never been sc¬ 
ried; the estate was entailed; |||^ 
heir-at-law was just comeof ite, 
son ol,|^||mtleman in a disil^t 


fui supper, and passing tlie evening 
in rustic festivity. , The seasoh had 
been wet and late, Spring had bor¬ 
rowed from Summer, for the conclu¬ 
sion of her operations,'and it was 
the latter end of May before the baj^-.^ 
ley-seed was finished. A party pf 
the ploughmen of Burnside bud 
agreed to have their annual Supp^^on 
the 4th of June, in honour of their 
Sovereign’s birth-day. They were 
to meet that year in the house of 
William Miller, by trade a wriglit, 
and whose family consisted of 
self, his wife, a son and daughter 
grown up, besides several children in 
nonage ; the worthy couple had also 
under their protection the husband’s 
father andif^She wife’s mother; the 
last weakly and infirm, the first in a 
state of dotage and second childhood. 

Warm genial weather had succeed¬ 
ed the rains,^ and Nature seemed in 
haste tO'iMM for her previous un- 


kindnCai^ 
with the 


accelerating vegetation 
ity of a Lapland sum¬ 
mer ; most'of tlie trees were in full 
leaf; the fields smiled with Ibe fresh 
and verdant braird; while the banks 
and meadows exhibited a luxuriance 
of wild-flowers delightful to the eye. 
The day had been calm and warni. 
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the Bun had puTsued his course 
through an almost cloudless sky, and 
was now about to sink ainideC light 
fleecy clouds, beyond the western 
mountains, in serenity so still, that 
the t^nulous leaves of the poplar 
hung,,Motionless on their slender 
stallS^ir-^^Bbeeche? 'm |he neighbour 
ing c6pse glowe^^Jl^ 
brighter green M 'lili yellow light, 
while his Betting^%MM* reflect¬ 
ed from the windows hf the distant 
manse, as if the mansion had been 
on fire. In the glen, the children of 
the village were sporting; some 
were cuUing.Vnld-flowers on the brae, 
:;thers paddling in the shallow part 
of the stream, and a little girl sat on 
the velvet green, busily employed in 
framing a necklace of white gowans, 
(Anglice field-daisies,) while the ru¬ 
ral maiden was skipping barefooted, 
humming " TIu* wauking of the 
fauld,” as slie gathered up the snow- 
white washing ; swallows wxro glid¬ 
ing; in silence across the pool; tlic 
blackbird s mellow pipe was heardin 
the ^eopse; and rooks were cawing 
loudly, with incessant* clamour, in 
the distant wood. (3n the plain, 
cows were approaching home, strad¬ 
dling oi^r their distended udders, 
lowing on their way, the guileless 
calf trotting behind ; while the rear 
was closed by a boy whistling, and 
w ith his stick striking down the wild- 
flcxycrs which shot up by the way¬ 
side. 

(>n'thc road which led through 
the village, three men, accompanied 
by their wives, were approaching to 
W'illiain Miller’s. 'J'herc all was in 
liarniony with the rural scenes which 
1 have l)oen attempting to describe. 
At tho door, tlie hen, with her ma¬ 
ternal cluck, was calling her nume¬ 
rous chii ping brood around her; 
high on the gable of th^, house was 
a wooden dove-cot, whew^e domes¬ 
tic pigeons sat billing and cooing, 
their necks changing colour, as they 
varied the position of their heads in 
the beams of the setting below 
them, sleek and sed^e^^-iUM 
busking in the windov^tM,'eye 
fixed on the sparrow thait' twittered 
in the branching honcy-suckle on the 
wall. A deep trench indicated that 
the foundation of another house was 
to be laid; and George, the eldest 
sou^ was unloading a cart ef stones, 

VOL. xui. 


among a heap previ^ly ^^ected for 
that purpose. As K^mcceded to un¬ 
yoke the cart, 4^^onse-dog was 
fawning and jumping on him, to 
welcome his return ; while the saga¬ 
cious and social Dobbin whinnyetl to 
one of his plough companions pass¬ 
ing by. The horse was led to the 
stable, where his litter was already 
spread,—his hamras was hung on the 
wall,—after which, the young mi^ 
jilaced the cart in the shed, where a 
couple of harrows stood on the back- 
wall, and a plough lay on the side. 
Every thing displayed order, atten¬ 
tion, and prudent economy. In the' 
centre of the garden stood a sun-dial, 
on a stone pedestal; at the bottom, a 
bubbling spring threw up its waters, 
clear as rock-crystal; within the 
fence nearest tlie house, a border of 
flowers stretched across tlie garden, 
in the centre of whi<ih stood a fcOiij*le 
of hec-hives, from whicli proceeded 
the ceaseless hum of tin* inmates: 
and although tlie tout nisrmhic rliii 
not present an Arcadian picture of 
perfect felicity, it certainly exhibited 
a pleasing representation of the con¬ 
tentment and industry of a Scuttlsli 
peasant. 

Twilight was now shedding her 
purple glow by the window, as the 
guests assembled in William's 
house, which shewed taste and 
ness in the plan, and cleiinliiiess hi 
the keejung. According to general 
custom, a nandful of oats in the 
straw, fancifully plaited and deco¬ 
rated with ribbons, was fastened to 
the wall above the maptlc-piccf*, 
as last year's maiden, j^unger 
branches of th^ this 

night adorned it with w the 

occasion ; tlic little btfiow was 
filled with fresh bircK, itVeet-briar, 
and wall-flower, which diffusM 
mingled fragrance over ap^t- 
ment. 

A diaper table-cloth, Avhite and 
spotless as new fallen snow, and used 
only on great occasions, covered the 
table, which was soon crowned with 
a plain, but plenteous and wholesome 
supper. At the head of the hospi¬ 
table board sat the mistress of tlie 
mansion, with her mother on one 
hand, and her husband's father on 
the other, both of whom required 

kind attentions—the 
firSl^from bodily inflrniUyj^ the lalk 
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fVoni inil cc'M y pi /.V. the 

ihniilief. yi't::. ^ Vl'.a^ ' r j years 
hecn resident ut *>an . and now 
began to talk of t.ie. li^w laird, 
congratulating themselves that the 
rhanges which they had feared 
not now take place. '‘Your 
family has been long here, William," 
said one. " Ay; a long lime,” re¬ 
plied William ; “ my father, sitting 
bflide us, was married on the same 
day wi’ King (leorge, an' his grand¬ 
father biggit the house whare we now 
::it; it has been repaired, indeed, lint 
aye upon the auld foundation ; an' 
Tin hopefu' my callan (.Jeordic will 
yet enjoy't, when w^-'rc a' mixed wi' 
the tnools; ye see weVc makin’ way 
to big a warkshop for him, an’ he’ll 
get the hadden' in a few years, for 
I’m beginning to fail now." 

'riie cloth %vas removed, and after 
drinking to each other, and their re¬ 
spective families, the next was “ a 
goml return for their labour," then 
“ the King," and after that “ the 
young laird.” This last had not gone 
round, when John Smith, one of the 
villagers, called, wishing to see Wil¬ 
liam. " Fetch him ben, lassie,” said 
William; and raising his voice, cried, 
“Come awa’, John—set a chair, llcll 
-—sit down, John ; yon're a wee be- 
h^l—our last toast was ‘ the laird 
mauu drink that." “ Foul pike 
out my tongue if ever I drink his 
health again, as long as I can lift a 
bicker to my head !’^ said Jolin, in¬ 
dignantly. “W’hatmeans that, John? 
—what is the matter?" cried all at 
once. “ ye'U a’ ken that before the 
morn at tl^stimejhow-an’.a’-he, as 
I got fiiews at tlie smithy this 
gloamln^.r^iirried hame, an’ cudna 
sattle, W came yont-by to tell 
you " “ ^ what is it, John ?" 
cried William, impatiently. “ It's 
just th^j, that ye’ll never meet here 
again upo’ the same errand—ye've 
sawn your hindmost crap upo' the 
lands o’ Burnside !'* 

This was most appalling news to 
all present, and they cried, “ But 
arc you sure it's true > Wha tald 
you ?" “ Sandy Rennet, the ground- 
ofBcer, took me to the smithy door, 
an tald me, that the laird had just 
gi'en him orders to come the morn 
an' warn the whole of ns, that wc 
ipaun flit at WliUsunday fljrat." 
O'hat' s strange, no to gi'e xis an 


oir^T o’ our haduiuR at ony price.’' 

Uout, man, they’re a' to he dung 
down, 'f he new grieve frae the south 
country has ta’en them a’ in ae farm, 
an’, I understand, at double our rent, 
an* let’s the laird measure down to 
the very brink o’ the burn forby. I 
Bsw you busy driving stand the day, 
Oeorge—I’m disking that’s o’cr; 
ye’ll no begin yoor biggin in a hurry 
now.*' “ It’s lileky we were nac far¬ 
ther advanced—1 maun baud iny 
hand till wc see." “ See! ye’ll find 
it true ere the morn at e’en." “ Weel, 
an’ the laird has done sac, there 
liasna been sae ntony h^rth-stanes 
cooled in ac morning, in ft’ the coun¬ 
try side, since 1 came to the warld ; 
however, there's aye life for the livin’; 
Ave’ll get a hamo some gate,” said 
William. “ Ay, Geordie, that’s my 
dream read now," said the grand- 
motluT; “ I tald you your bride’s 
bed wad never be made upo’ this 
hillock head ; 1 was burn no a gun¬ 
shot frae this, an’ have never sle^t 
a night frae Burnside ; I could like 
to die there, an’ it were the wifi o’ 
Providence—“but tliere's mucklfe to 
turn about in a towinont; I’ll may 
be get my wiss. Yc made a wark 
about Buonaparte, that he Wad come 
an’ luirry us a’; what mair cud he do 
llian our laird, to turn us out o\ 
house an' bald? But there nevop^^ 
came good o’Joining house to houses 
an' field to field, an’ cooling ^he 
widow’s hcarthstaue, an’ tl^c up^^iot 
will be seen yet.” “ Wislit, granny ! 
bode nac ill; the warhVs wide, an' 
room in’t for us a’." “ Ye needna 

bid me wisht, M illie; for there's a 
woe pronounced iigainst it in the 
Scriptures; an* although I’ll no live 
to see it, yet it will be fulfilktV; but 
I didna think 1 wad ever neetled to 
flit, till 1 wa.s carried to my laiig- 
hamc." .^5' What’s that ye’re a* 
crackin’ IBltelDt flittin’, an* coolin’ 
hearthstafles ?” said the grandfather; 

“ Ihere sail never ane o’ you be bid¬ 
den flit, as laiig’s iny head carries a 
bonnet. It’s true I’ve nae tack ; 
but die'laifd taid me last owk, ] snd 
never flit fts lang’s he lived, an* we're 
haith young men yet; but ye’re nye 
fleyed at soinething, Sirs. It’s only 
twa or three days sin’ ye were hail- 
din' a' the town in a steer alxout Lord 
George Gordon's mob, an’ Paul 
Jones ; b\it I’ll slap up to the Place • 
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the morn^ nn’ b}fC^uk lo l3ic laird ; wo 
wore at the Bchool thegither ; lie's 
been a {?ood inaslcr to me this score 
o* years now, an' Til never doubt his 

w(^ r 

The, aged widow sat gazing on the 
old xnsUDj a tear stole down her 
wrinkled clicck, and with a deep 
sigh she.suid, “ My continued rea¬ 
son is a mercy, for which Tin ihaiik- 
fu' inornin* an' e'enin’; yet I coiild 
maist envy him, whom we liave just 
now heard speaking of forty-year- 
aiild stories, as if they were tale s o' 
yesterday- JEIe's sleeping already, as 
Hound’s a bairn in its niither's bo¬ 
som, wi' as little fear o' flitting, the 
future costing him as little eare, 
while 1 caniia think o' leuvingplhini- 
sidc without sorrow ; but come awa', 
lassie, an’ help me to my bed ; I fear 
this will be n lang nigliu" Her 
grandchild assisted her away, wliile 
the old man continued to sleep sound¬ 
ly; .and softly ill his chair. 

The looks of the company followed 
the> frail grandmother out of the 
room, and were then'turned on tlie 
venerable old man, who seemed like 
a blidited tree, which still retains 
its h(j&4>f the soil, whose head pre¬ 
serves the same altitude, but con¬ 
tinues hare and lifeless in the dews of 
summer, condeiuned to the chilling 
frost of perpetual winter. “Oh! wii- 
laivins! we are poor frail creatures,” 
said .laincs Melville. “ There’s 
Mfiigaret'Syme, wha e:ni still speak 
comfort to the afflicted, cither in 
body or mind; her heart's sae o’er- 
come wi’ the tlionght o’ leavin’ Burn- 
vsidc, that 1 saw the tears happin' 
down her cheek. An* there sits 
drew Miller, wha was anes reckoned- 
among the langest-headed men in the 
parish, liis advice sought by rich and 
})oor round about; his mpd now a 
blank, except when filMd^ry rests 
upon some auld story, iHit what he 
now hears is like ane breathin’ on a 
lookin’-glass, vanishing in a moment; 
tile present affords him nae pleasure, 
an’ the future costs him nae pain. So 
true is it, that Robbie FergiiSon says, 

* The mind's aft cradled when the grove 
is near.' 

Wacs my heart! poor, reckless cal- 
lan ! his ain was cradled at an early 
date! ^ and wild was the*tempest 
that hushal him asleep.* When I 


went to Embro* to tfee my dothii r, I 
gaed to the Canongate kirk-yard, to 
see bis grave, an* dowic was ihr 
sight—it was humblin’ to the pride 
o* man. Ferguson an' Burns! bailli 
their names united, an' their fates 
o’er near akin.” “ Ay, James, but 
the Fanner’s Ingle, an' the i’ottar’H 
Saturday N^ight, will he read, an' gar 
their names live, when we will be 
forgotten/’ said William 
“ Wcel, I’m lhankfu' my lu'ad’.s 
never fashed wi’ sic nonsense,' said 
John Smith: I've heartl our 'I'am 
rcadin’ at them—a mere blather o* 
buff! I felly lo sec you two auld 
fools ihinklu' about them .'it ony 
time, luit mair especially enow. I'm 
mair taVn up ihinkin'about the loss 
o'my lime-hlieiJs that I Uiid U]v)’ my 
land last year ; but an' 1 had keiit a 
month syne what J ken the night, 
1 should ha’e had anither acre or iwa 
o’ aits, an' lutl.m tliem caie wha eaine 
hindmost/’ “ Ay ; but IVter llry- 
den’s no sic a fool as lei you s[ioil 
his ain farm/' said David Jack. 

The ]>leasurc of the evening was 
destroyed; tlie news they had heard 
occupied their minds, and called up 
recollections, which, although onn* 
jileasant, were now accompanied by 
painful anticipations. 

Next day, vSauiiders Bennct 
finned John Smith’s news, hy a ver¬ 
bal summons of removal to eai-li ol 
them, at Whitsunday first. This 
was grief and sorrow to some, and 
disappointment to all, ami perhaps 
not the least felt by Creorge Miller 
and Jeannie Melville, wl^ had ar¬ 
ranged, according to t))0^rase of 
the country, to cast tbw, tiacs tbo- 
f^ither. It had bcefi pbil^ed that 
Jeannio’s check glowe4^and her eyes 
glanced brightly, when she saw them 
casting the foundation for the house*; 
and it was also remarked, that when 
George was passing with a load of 
stones, he always whipped up Grey 
Dobbin more briskly when opposite 
to the window at which Jeannie 
plied her needle. 

Slowly ami heavily passed tlic 
summer; many of the tenants had no 
prospect when removed, but to bury 
themselves and families in towns, 
where 

rs 

The pale nrlifit plies the sickly trade. 
WiUiam Miller had fi%ed| only for 
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a year, in a village about Rcven miles was plunged in the water, when 
distant, and Jamea jVIclvillc was to jCireorge, at the hazard of his lii'e, 
remove to the nearest borough ; but succeeded in getting hold of the 
^me, like the dove from Noah's ark, bridle, and, as the squire was still 
had found no resting-place for the entangled hi the stirrups, dragged 
sole of their foot; Wii.ter, to Ibeni, both to Urra firma; but the im- 
seemed clothed in more than bis patient and high-spirited hunter 
usual gloom; Spring brought not its fell on bis rider, and fractured bis 
own active solicitudes, and gave no leg above the ancle. He lay speech- 
hwes of a fruitful harvest. Early in le^s, and, to all appearance, dead ; 

a messenger of the laiv .fames Melville’s was the nearest 
served every householder in Burn- house, and there they hastened to 
side with a legal summons of re- carry the laird. They had to pass 
moval, and almost all looked with John Sinilh, wlio still kept his place, 
regret to the near approach of that and now cast a nialignipt^'glat.cc on 
day, whieli was to sever them from the helpless victim, tfamfis Melville^ 
the soil wJiere they had been rooted being a man of some reading, liad 
like indigenous plants. seen, and recollected the rules laid 

The dews of May were now fall- downlby the Humane Society, and 
ing around them, when one after- proceeded to put them in practice, 
noon, a violent thunder-storm took while ficorge rode for a surgeon, 
place, succeeded by a heavy rain ; so about two miles distant. By per- 
great was the inundation, that their severance, under the directions of 
little rivulet, before night, was rolling James, animation was restored hc- 
wilh iinpetuous.force, an irresistible f(»re the arrival of the surgeon, who 
torrent. The inhabitants were col- highly approved of all that had been 
lected in groups, looking at the mass done, affirming to the squire tfeat 
of waters, when one cried, See, they had sav^d his life, as his ariiVnl 
there's the cootn o’ the laird's new would have been too late. The frac- 
bridge down the burn!” “ llicre tured limb being now set, (be man 
wad hae been little skaiih though it of medicine having given or4iP6 that 
had been bimscl’! 1 wish he'd been the patient should be watched till 
.drowned cre wc saw him,” said John his return, left the village. 

“ Speak o’ the ill thief an’ It was now late, the night foul 
he'll appear,” said another, “ for and dark, and the mansiou-houso 
there’s the laird cornin’ down the distant; George, therefore, voluntuer- 
brnc on his brown hunter; he’ll cd his services for the night, trijsl- 
surely no be sac mad as tak' the ford ing that Jcannic Melville would b( 
in sic a spate.” “ llin down the his coin])anion, to which she was 
brae, Geordie Miller, an’ diiina lat doubtless nothing loth.” 
him tak’ the water,” said James Their patient fell asleep, and they 
Melville. ^The young man hasteneil took the opportunity of talking over 
dbwn, alli^e rest following, except j^their own concerns; but the squire 
Jolm .jwlio kept his post, in^^ifi^appening to awake, and bejng of 

dulging^a which did no honour' 'that age which could feel an inUTcst 
to his heart. George called out not in, and sympathize with, the subjc'ct 
to venture; hut his words were lost of their di^urse, lay as if siill 
in" the roaring of the torrent; ho asleep; listening attentively, 
waved with his hand to keep back ; heard thiE^ express their regret ni 
but the squire did not, or would not their procrastinated union by th(‘ir 
understand the sign, and spurring removal from Burnside, which tlu y 
his steed, pushed forward, till he attributed to the machination of IVter 
came to the deepest part of the Bryden, rathi^ than the laird, of 
stream, where the current was strong; whom they spoke kindly, deploring 
and there both horse and rider were his recent misfortune, and execrating 
canieddown, the horse swimming, the unfeeling conduct of John Sniirli. 
and the rider keeping Ins seat: by When they occasionally came with 
an eddy Ju tliis current, they were the candle to look at their patient, 
brought 'hearer the margin of the he shut his eyes, feigning to be asleep, 
rtver; the animal now fell, in at- While there, he continued to receive • 
temping tft land, and the squire the kindest attentions from thi fa- 
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mily, particularly the mother au<l 
dauj 2 :liter; and ])ieased himself witli 
revolving plans lor the rcinuncratioa 
of his preservers. But on his de¬ 
parture, by some awkwardness in lift¬ 
ing him from the carriagf^ his limb 
got a twist, and had to be set anew; 
I)u soon after sickened, and when the 
fatal morning of AVTiitsunday dawned 
on the* tenants of Burnside, their 
hapless laird was in a high fever, and 
utterly insensible- 

As if in unison witli the general 
feeling, the morning sun that was to 
see Burnsi^ depopulated shrouded 
hi^s face ih,|pi^ lowering clouds; no 
beams brightened the fields, and no 
smile lightened the countenance of 
old or young in the villagi^ At 
every door was seen furniture scat¬ 
tered in confusion, carts loading, 
and all ages in niotion. When Wil¬ 
liam Miller began to drive down his 
ffither's Ijed, the old man gazed on 
him, and tlicii wringing his hands, 
cned, “ Ah ! Willie, why do you 
th^inmy liouse? but Tseleave you; 
sot|% gude body will tak’ nio in, an’ 
if no, t^n die at iny am dykeside,— 
butye^^ an unnatural hfiini, an* have 
sureij|i||[nt your senses !” and every 
cndoafdur to make him understand 
their purpose proved abortive. 

'I'he grandmother sat in mournful 
silence, looking from the window on 
the Jiouse where she was born. A 
cart had been provided for her’s and 
the old man's accommodation ; but 
they were at a loss how he could be 
I)ersuaded to enter ; but when Mar¬ 
garet was assisted into the cart, 
among bundles of bed-clothes, she 
said, “ Oh! Andrew, will you see 
me gang awa' alane ?” Her appeal 
operated on the poor dottard, estran¬ 
ged mind, and he cried, Ah! Wil¬ 
lie, that 1 should ever have lived 
to sec you drive youi^^ft|^ auld nii- 
ther fraci the door ! can wc 

do wi’ a daft man ?—but dight your 
een, Margaret! I’ll gang wi’ you; 
there's a gude bane in my sleeve yet, 
uif you sauna waQ^ a friend; I’ll 
fend for you an' me,—we’ll tak’ our 
haddin thcgitlier.” 

Carts were now moving off in all 
directions; and long before tlie sun 
had reached his meridian, the once 
cheerful village was as silent and 
solitary as the deserted abodes which 
i ’aptain Scorcsby discovered in the 


Bolar regions, with the single ex¬ 
ception of John Smith's house ; he 
had made no preparation for removal, 
indeed he had publicly declared, that 
he would remain in defiance of the 
laird, and that limb of Satan, IVtc'r 
Brytlen- This had been reported 
to Peter, who being now factor to the 
squire, as well as tacksman of Burn¬ 
side, as his master was not in a state 
for giving instructions, prepared M 
act with all the rigour that the lim 
would allow, and was accordingly 
provided with a warrant of ejectment, 
should the reciissant prove refractory. 
John’s family consisted only of him¬ 
self and a wdfo, as malignant and 
obstinate as himself. AVhen noon 
w^as past, the factor, at the head of a 
party, entered John's dwelling, and 
inquired whether he intended to re¬ 
move? hut Janet, seizing the tongs, 
(a woman’s weapon at the fti^ide,) 
clattered them in the factors face; 
not only refusing to dit, Imt swear¬ 
ing a vulgar and horrible oath, that 
if he did not walk to the door, she 
would cleave him to the liarns. 

Peter was a proud man, “ dressed 
in a little brief authority,” and order¬ 
ed his followers instantly to unroof 
the house, saying, as John Knox diil, 
on a more important occasion, pull 
down the nest, and the corhies will 
flee awa’.” In a few hours, Jolln 
and his wife were sitting bcneatli 
bare rafters ; but there ivas still a 
range of ofHco-houses undisturbed. 
Rage and revenge had rendered John 
des])crate and frantic; during the 
night he and Janet coptlived to con¬ 
vey away their wcarin^-apparel ami 
bcd-clothes; soon after which a blazi' 
burst forth, which '^ttiriiied tlie 
country for miles ar^V^d ; ami the 
morning sun saw Jolti^ ’^steading a 
pile of smoking ruins, not a vestige 
of their furniture being left uncon- 
Bumed. Thus did his impatient rage^ 
inflict the greatest loss on himself. 

When William Miller and hi» 
family arrived at liawkbrac, next 
morning, their dog Oscar was a-mis- 
sing ; and it being suggested that he 
had returned to Burnside, a boy, with 
whom he was a favourite, was sent 
to seek him, and returned with the 
recreant quadruped at his heels, rt'- 
porting that he found ^m lying in 
the cart-shed. Old An&ew nearing 
this, cried, ** Yc sec the very brutes 
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ivinna bide here^rm gauii back to 
Jlunisideand it was only by re¬ 
straint that he was prevented; on 
which he took to bed, and, resisting 
every entreaty to rise, died soon after. 

Cieoige Miller soon found occasion 
to visit the burgii, for tlic purpose of 
seeing Jeannie Melville, and, on his 
subsequent visit, obtained her pro¬ 
mise to ply her needle at JIawkbrae 
during harvest. ^Vhen the squire 
iMOveredhis senses, his first inquiries 
were concerning Oeorge Miller and 
James Melville ; and having learned 
where they had removed, as soon as 
he could ride, he called on (leorge, 
bailed him as tlie preserver of liis 
life, and inquired kindly after his 
kindnurse, Jeannie Melville. Observ¬ 
ing George’s cheek glt)w at the name, 
he informed him, that he was no 
strani^r to their love, telling him 
how no discovcreil it; tlion saying, 
that as he was so deeply indebted to 
both of them, he wished to make 
some return; “ for," saul the laird, 
as 1 have disappointed you (»f one 
house, 1 consider it iny duty to give 
you another; therefore, as you are a 
Wright, 1 shall cither take you into 
my service, or give you a house and 
ten acres of good land, in lease, at a 
rent which you will not refuse. 1 
do not wish your iiiiinediate answer ; 
M Jeannie is to be your housekeeper, 
consult with her, and let me know 
your determination. I must visit 
James Melville’s lainily, but shall 
not mention any thing of this sub¬ 
ject/' George soon flow on the wings 
of love, to make the communication 
to Jeannie, leading the choice to her¬ 
self. She decided tor the small farm, 
provided t^ey obtained a lease, as 
they woi^b^jless dependent on the 
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caprice of a niasteV. When this was 
communicated to the squire, he set 
about erecting a steading for George 
immediately ; and so well <Ud lie and 
all keep the secret, that when it was 
finished, all wondered by whom it 
was to be occupied. 

During Jeaiinie’s autumnal visit 
to Hawkbrae, she and the family 
made an excursion to Jlurnsidc; not 
a house nor a tree was now stand¬ 
ing ; and while the younger part of 
the family were searching for the 
flowers which ornaincnled their little 
gardens, and almost cryi^ over the 
desolation around theni, George and 
his Jeannie were heaving mutuaF 
sighs over the thorn in the glen, 
now prostrate and withered, under 
the shade of wliieh their talc of love 
had been first whispered. 

George bad fixed to remove his 
new abode after harvest; and it was 
settled that the wedding should take 
place before (Jhristmas. ‘'J’he Squire 
having insisted on being one of the 
guests, after supper the laird k|^d 
the bride, and presented her 
w'hat he calkH the lease of their lit¬ 
tle farm : this was a legal ilccd, ap¬ 
pointing George forrester, sine¬ 
cure place) lor life, his salary being 
the house and land then possessed 
by him. Next morning, a couple of 
servants arrived with an excellent 
cart horse and tvro fine cows, fol- 
lovred by a cart-load of hay and ano¬ 
ther of straw, with a card fi'om their 
grateful laiullord, requesting their 
acceptance of these tri&es as a mark 
of his good-will to the preservers of 
his life. George and Jeannie are 
still in the noon of life; high in 
their laird's favour, and boding fair 
to enjoy it for many years. 




<iASPER WESSELING. 


. I never saw SO lovely a morning. 
Every object is tinted 'with a clear 
yellow light—the thousand pinna¬ 
cles and buttresses of the cathedral 
arc sparkling with a peculiar lustre, 
and the bartizans of the old fortress 
seem to lose their harsh, grim out¬ 
line, in most holy illumination. On 
the one hand rise the ponderous 
masses of the ancient city, with here 
and there l&e tower of a monastery, 
or a church rearing its battlements 
amidst the confusion of uncouth 


chimneys, / 'and fantastic smokc'- 
wreathes. On the other, the giant 
oaks are casting long streaks of shade 
over the yellow corn-fields, and the 
winding river kf seen at intervals, 
till it is lost in the dark masses of 
wood that skirt the distance. Oh ! 
all is fragrant and refreshing; it is 
like that blessed mom, wlien the 
voice of the Angel proclaimed to 
Saint Magdalene, that the Lord had 
afisen from, the sepulchre. 

The bells arr tolling dismally in 
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tlu'ir turrets^ and 1 can hear the 
chant of the inonkg rising at times 
i'rom the neighbouring minster. 
Those bells are tolling to announce 
iiiy execution—that song is raised to 
speed my soul on its long, long 
joumey- 

Uut I was not allowed to enjoy 
this fair prospect in peace. They 
spoke, but 1 clid not hear wliat they 
said—they pointed to the car that 
stood ready to drag me round the 
ramparts, to the gibbet. 1 compre¬ 
hended their meaning, and mecha¬ 
nically obeyed tliein. The priest 
took his place beside me, and the 
executioner, masked and muffled, 
sate in die hack part of the vehicle. 
The car rolled slowly along, while 
tlic hells chimed and tinkled in uni¬ 
son with the dead sound of the 
drums, and the song of the monks 
ros(! into a fuller diapason, as we ap¬ 
proached nearer and nearer. Tlic 
father-confessor prayed fervently 
and long,—with streaming eyes and 
tremulous voice lie implored me to 
give but one sign of repentance,—he 
told me of heaven, told me of 
hell,—^he reminded me of Him who 
had died by a more shameful death 
than mine, that 1 might he saved. 
In vain; his words fell upon my 
ear, hut I sat in almost idiot list- 
IcssnesH. 1 bowed, and crossed my¬ 
self, in imitation of his action ; but 
l.was gazing on the gilded towers, 
so fearfully contrasted with tlic 
ghastly implements of death, and 
the solemn pageantry of the proces¬ 
sion. Alas ! heaven and earth were 
smiling in mockery of my sin and of 
its punishment. The swallow twit¬ 
tered carelessly over our heads,— 
the very dog snarled in derision, and 
laid him down to bask in the sun¬ 
shine, in undisturbed felicity. 

The priest guessed my ^louglits,— 
lie foretold the time 191^ the gi¬ 
gantic battlements should crumble 
into dust,—when not one stone of 
the proud temple should remain up¬ 
on another,—when the sun himself 
slioald wax dim and'be extinguish¬ 
ed. Hut I should remain eternal, 
immortal. ITow 1 was to exist, de- 
])eiided on this moment. Alas! 
conviction came too late ! 

VVe had now reached the termina¬ 
tion of our fatal journey ; we de¬ 
scended from oui vehicle,, and ad¬ 


vanced to the scaffold, which was 
erected upon the ramparts, and com¬ 
manded an extensive view of the 
plain below. 1 looked down on the 
almost numberless multitude H 
heads. At my appearance, they tosv 
and fell like the waves of a troubled 
sea—they shrunk backward in loath¬ 
ing and abhorrence, as if from some 
hideous reptile that was about to dart 
among them. 1 remembered iui|uy 
a face that 1 had known in my 
ter days. 1 looked steadfastly at 
them—they huzzetl like a swarm of 
liorncts—a smothered groan spread 
from man toman—they moved, they 
nodded, they grinned at me—oil! as 
1 live, every lip in that vast iiiulti- 
tude is curled in scorn, every eye is 
glaring with a horrible detiaiicx*! 1 
now experienced that dreadful tliirst 
which is said to indicate appvoachiiig 
death. Thirst, can 1 calTU? luy 
very vitals were scorched and eou- 
sumed. Water! water! oh ! what is 
the wealth of the Indies compared 
with one cup of the pure, cool ele¬ 
ment ! 1 retain a painfully diutiiict 
recollection of the whole scene—the 
executioner—the platform—tlie lad¬ 
der—the gibbet and tlic noosed hal¬ 
ter—the solitary raven that had 
perched on the gallows—the despair¬ 
ing countenance of tlie confessor— 
and the pale, livid faces, of the spcotn 
tators, that darkening wilderness of 
eyes, all concentrating in me. Ihit 
wliat horseman is that ? lie is cover¬ 
ed with dust and sweat—he is totter¬ 
ing on his horse’s back with very 
fatigue. He comes from Dresden— 
the crowd makes way for him—he 
has a paper in his hand— he dis¬ 
mounts—he presents it to the Ma¬ 
gistrate—ah ! 1 see Elector’s 
broad seal! It is—it it ipy pardon ! 
Oh, joy, joy! the sad preparation is at 
an end—life is restored—I am freed 
from the very jaws of death, to pass 
years of virtue, of happiiiesH, of pre¬ 
paration for eternity. Alas, no! he 
hands it to his ^secretary, for it re« 
lates to other matters. He now re¬ 
minded me tliat the appointed time 
had passed, and that 1 must prepare 
to ascend the ladder with the minister 
of public justice. 1 prayed--1 knelt 
—1 grovelled on the l arth— I would 
love him. I would vorship M- i, 
for one l)oor, one iiin-orn i i’d 'i\. 
I wept—1 pleadtd—1 dad hiu o:»e 
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request—but one- I itnplored him 
to grant me time for prc|>aration for 
another world; would he kill my 
soul as well as my body ? No ! his 
orders were peremptory, and he must 
comply with them. 11c told me^ in 
a mournful voice, and with averted 
eyes, that if other measures failed, 
force must be resorted to. 

Slowly and sullenly, I suffered 
tlum to conduct me to the foot of the 
hmer. The executioner stripped 
me of the upper part of my clothing, 
bound my passive hands behind ive, 
and clipped off’my long hair, of w i. 'h 
I was once so vain. Fool, fool! i 
was angry with him—even at that 
moment 1 was weak enough to be 
angry. 

Slowly and sullenly we reached the 
top of the ladder. 1 felt them fas¬ 
ten the fatal noose about my neck— 
O God I 1 was horribly sick at that 
moment. What followed, 1 know 
not—1 only remember, half uncon¬ 
sciously, giving the appointed signal. 

1 fell some feet perpendicular, and at 
the same time the executioner leapt 
upon my shoulders to tighten the 
noose with liis additional weight. A 
thousand, thousand lights, brighter 
than the sun, danced before my eyes 
—•my cars rung with a tumultuous 
mixture of sounds, in which my own 
'^spings for breath, the shuddering 
groans of the spectators, and the cry 
of the boding fowl that sat above 
me, were joined with the roar of a 
thousand cataracts, and the harsh, 
harsh yelp of a thousand wolves. 1 
writhed in my agony, to free my 
arms from the cords that bound 
them, and my shoulders from the 
wretch who ftill adhered to them. 
The lights^itced, and flickered, and 
multiplificlf^he sounds increased ten. 
fold in loudness and variety. 1 felt 
as if 1 were red-hot—my blood churn- 
e<l in my veins—my pulses throbbed, 
and fluttered, and were still. 1 grew 
cold as ice-darkness, and silence, 
and insensibility succeeded * * ^ 

1 started from the bed on which 1 
lay- The apartment was large and 
gloomy, and instruments, whose uses 
1 could not comprehend, were ran- 
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ged on shelves alopg the w'alls. Am 
I in the regions of the King of Ter¬ 
rors ? Ah, no ! for the good jiriest it. 
seated beside the bed, in company 
with a venerable old man, and pro¬ 
nounces his emphatic benediction. 
The story was short and simple. ,The 
priest had obtained my body of tJie 
Magistrates, under pretence of bury¬ 
ing it privately, but with the inten¬ 
tion of conveying it to the chambi^rs 
of a friend, a learned alcliy mist, whose 
labours had been rewarded by the 
discovery of an all-powerful elixir. 
The panacea had been applied to nu- 
while yet 1 was warm, and liad suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring mo to life. UndiT 
the instructions of the good father, 
1 had leisure to repent of my sins, 
and from his friend 1 learned the 
secrets of his art. 

It is now many, many years since 
my two benefactors have been re¬ 
moved to a better world. Alas ! the 
boasted medicine was no specific 
for the lingering encroachments of 
age! The one hc-queathed me all 
he liad to leave—his blessing J^the 
other, a less«. important legacy-^—his 
apparatus and his library. 1 conti¬ 
nue to inhabit his retreat. 

1 have now attained an extreme 
old age. I’wo generations have ]>ass- 
ed away within my remembrance, 
and 1 now wander in safety through 
the streets of Wittenberg, in tin.' 
midst of those who have heard their 
graiidsircs tell of the daring exploits 
of the noted Gaspar Wesseling. 

From my |)rodigious age and se¬ 
cluded habits, I am regarded as a 
sacreil and mysterious person. They 
implore iny blessing for their cliil- 
dren, and my prayers for the sick 
and the afflicted; they crowd around 
me, to touch the hem of iny gar¬ 
ment. Poor peo])le! I tell them d'al 
1 am frail and sinful us themselves, 
but they 4fi|^^not believe me. Could 
they rec^hke, in this hoary and 
decrepit form, the malefactor witl» 
whose wicked life and miserablcdeatli 
they are well acquainted, with what 
different feelings would they regard 
me? 

W. W 
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]k[R EDITOR, 

In the afternoon of Tuesday was 
eight (lays, when returning from 
'CJliatigc, fingering, by anticipation, 
the profits likely to arise from three 
])ales of Dutch breeches, one ditto of 
Welsh wigs, and another of tobacco 
spleuchans, consigned to our right 
trusty agent, Myiilieer Von Funklar, 
Datavia, per the good ship UaiiLer, 
(Captain M'Gaudy, as luck would 
have it, a amart shower drove me 
Into lloric Murchairs siiufi-shop. 

Amongst my follow-creatures, 
whom the ScoU-h vnst had constrain¬ 
ed to seek for shelter in that cele¬ 
brated sneeshen mart, was a thin, 
slender young man, whose feather¬ 
bed ec>mj>Iexion, and goo^c-quill fin¬ 
gers, plainly indicaitd that he was 
no groat witcli at cither delving or 
thrashing, lie stood by the coun¬ 
ter, holding out a sealed packet for 
IMrr'Murehaifs inspection ; and just 
as 1 popped my nose fii at the door, 
these words slid from his tongue: 

I've been at Hackney, Islington, 
llainmlersmith, Chelsea, and every 
where else, on a fool's errand ; and 
where to find it 1 know no more 
than the dead under the ground. 
D'ye really think, Mr Murclian, 
there is such a place, after all?" 

Nae doubt o't," replied the tobac- 
eouist; “ Millennium's weel kendto 
a' the readers o’ Constable's IVlagga- 
zoen; and as for Sam Killigrew— 
let me see—how lang is’t since tlie 
gaug(T fallow swore through thick 
and thin that our best Gillespie woe 
couiUerband Mussulipatam ? I've 
kend him ever since last January 
was a-twalnionth, and a gude eus- 
totner he has been to .|||^ There's 
the tickling stuff that the moth 

out o' Ins noddle," continued llorie, 
]>ointing to a huge snuff-cannister, 
on which was labelled “ KitUgreui s 
Mixture,*' in letters of pure gold. 
“ AVill ye try a pickle o't ?” Here¬ 
upon Mr Murchan handed down the 
said cannister, to treat his friend; 
but just as he put forth his hand to 
take up the simff scoop, our eyes 
mot. Speak o' tlie deil and he’ll 
appear," quo' Korie Murej^an : ^'this 
young gentleman has had a braw 
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race after ye, Sir;” and, without 
more ado, introduced us to each 
other in the usual way. “ Mr Killi- 
grew, .Ifr Fonnecr; Mr Fmincer, 
3lr It turned out that 

the young fellow had been dispatdied 
by his master, an eminent merrhant 
in the city, with strict (-rders to li‘avc 
the packet committed to his lare at 
Mrs Vnndervrow’s; but having fail¬ 
ed in his endeavours to find Millen¬ 
nium I'lacc, notwitlistaiuling its ce¬ 
lebrity, Mr Tonneer was under tile 
dire necessity of turning tail, anti 
making the best of bis way borne, 
until the pelting rain drove him into 
RorieMurchaii's snuff-sliop, its afore¬ 
said. 1 accommodated ill#; young 
man with a few plain directions how 
to shape his course in futuns sliould 
the citizen feel inclined to makt* me 
another literary present, and ])ref..sed 
him much to accompany me to Mil¬ 
lennium ; but he declined the invita¬ 
tion, because of his hnig absence 
from the office, lateness of tin* tbiy, 
iVc., and Mr Doby, I luulerstand, 
looks very sharply after liis young 
men. !So we shook bands and partefj, 
with mutual assurances of rof.i)t'ctful 
consideration, he to resume his quill 
in liucklersbnry, and ! to ponder on 
the citizen’s mental benefaction in 
our back ]>arlour. Mr Doby's nar¬ 
rative certainly possesseth little of 
the agreeable breezinett that fresbens 
our checks as we turn o’er the leaves 
of the Edinburgh ; but there is a 
vein of feeling in h|||, language, tin 
air of truth about hra^'talc, that in¬ 
duced me to read it twice over; atid 
in the bumble hope that it maybe 
deemed worthy of a place in -your 
next, I continue to remain, iny dear. 
Editor, very faithfully yours, 

Samuel Killighew. 

London, 1823. 


The Fusdicr. 

Now, Robin," said iny father, 
when Ave came to the little brook 
that separates Lord Filigree's ilo- 
mains from those of Squire Randy- 
bewit, ** this is tlic place where you 
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and I must part, and Heaven only 
knows where and when we will meet 
again. Hope is young, and the wide 
world iKifore you. Be not down¬ 
hearted,'* quoth my father, in a more 
cheerful tone, when he perceived the 
tears hopping down my face; “ be 
not down-hearted. Bob, because of 
this separation. Part wc must, sooner 
or later. You go forth, my dear 
young man, wdthout the shadow of 
family reproach to haunt you, with¬ 
out the avenging Spirit that visits the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children to dog your steps. Our an¬ 
cestors, peace to their souls, were 
plain, fair-dealing men. No necessi¬ 
tous neighbour—no heedless s])etid- 
thrift—no unsuspecting minor, could 
ever lay his hand on his bosom, and 
say, ‘ the Dobys of Wclkinwold 
wronged meand all 1 possess will 
abide the strictest scrutiny. Pre¬ 
serve at least one half-crown of the 
patrimony I put in your hand, and 
whatever profit may arise from steady 
pursuit, or venturous speculation, 
compare the ghfter of your gain with 
the ahinr of your father’s test-piece. 
Fraud may thrive for a day, and 
chicanery flourish for a season ; but 
the fruit of iniquity is bitter, and he 
that treasureth it up against the cvcii- 
ii^, will sup on sorrow; whereas 
the righteous man's supper-board is 
furnished willi viands such as the 
soul lovcMh. 11 (‘ enjoys the pleasing 
recollections of a well-spent life, lays 
him down to rest, and Ins latter end 
is peace.” 

Such was the admonitory tone in 
which my father delivered himself, 
as we stood by Mabel Brook, so call¬ 
ed, sait.h tradition, by a fair Nun, 
to perpetuate Iter name; and having 
stored my mind with abundance of 
wholesome advice, he beseeched the 
Parent of life to guide mein the way 
.of well-doing, and make plain the 
path of righteousness before my face, 
then lifted up his hands and blessed 
me. Young as I was, every syllable 
he uttered found a home in my bo¬ 
som ,' and so busied was 1 in lioavd- 
ing up his sayings, that when we 
parted, and my brothers and sisters 
saluted me, I actually felt not the 
filial warmth of their embrace, and 
took the road more like an automa¬ 
ton vehicle than a rational, free-will 
agent. In tins state of mental ab¬ 


sorption did I purs^ac my journey for 
many miles, without looking to tin 
right hand or to the left; and niiglij 
have so continued even until night¬ 
fall, but for a miry puddle too broad 
for ray stride, and too deep to pass 
through dry shod. On turningasicle 
to evade it, 1 discovered, for the first 
time, that the highway was fenc((l 
on one side by a brick wall of consi¬ 
derable altitude, whereon rude like¬ 
nesses of men and women, undergo¬ 
ing various corporal })U]iishments, 
were sketclicd in chalk, and inscrip¬ 
tions, legibly written, underneath 
them, in the most caustieslanguage 1 
ever perused. Being a bit of a daub¬ 
ster myself, and not averse to criti¬ 
cise the delinealionft of otliers, J iia- 
turally cast an e ye on the objects ol’ 
ofiended justice, as 1 pas.sc(i along, 
and marvelled much at the boldiuss 
and fidelity of their outlines. One 
group in particular was so admirahly 
pictured, that I made a halt, in order 
to examine it more minutely, and 
certainly felt no inclination to quar¬ 
rel with my curiosity. Never was :t 
connoisseur iitore gratified. A parcel 
of aftWghtcd, horror-stricken fellows, 
in chalky were scampering for dear 
life, ]>ursued by a i>ack of beagles, in 
charcoal; and a certain old gentle¬ 
man, whom the artist had mounted 
on a skeleton steed, and iicconnno- 
dated with his usual characteristic 
members, tliat is to say, chwen feet 
and a whisking tail, was represented 
in the act of winding his horn and 
cheering his hell-hounds. This pitve, 
facetiously christened “Badge r himt- 
ing, or the old squire and his mi- 
nion.s in jeopardy,” pleased me much. 
Farther on, 1 observed anotluv of 
the same, very properly labelled, “ In 
at the death a specimen of lund- 
sketching that certainly was never 
surpassed^; -^o less than eleven sem¬ 
blances of'^ifttman beings were deli¬ 
neated in various attitudes; some 
standing at bay, some half-throttkd 
by their enemies, and others worried 
outright. But the demon huntsman, 
and his spectre horse, will never 
cease to haunt my remembrance. He 
stood erect in his stirrups, triumph¬ 
antly swinging a wretch by the heels, 
at whose throat the black houiuls 
leapt witli an avidity that was truly 
horrifying. 

“ Good God !” said 1 to myself, 
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“ who, in all llie world, has been 
fooling away his time in committing 
objects to the keeping of perishable 
chalk on a brick wall, that could not 
fail of transmitting his name to pos¬ 
terity on canvas! Most assuredly the 
i'ellow was beside liiiiiself." JJut five 
minutes' reficction, tinctured with a 
little speculative consideration, not 
only reconciled me to this mode of 
exhibition, but also furnished a ca¬ 
talogue «)f the artist's motives for con¬ 
signing eleven of his fellow-crcaturcs 
to such a frightful doom. Some iti¬ 
nerant child of genius, thouglit 1, 
has been MKt to work by a beef-head¬ 
ed, fox-hunting squire, to picture his 
i'avouritc pastime, and likely enough 
the poor fellow's endeavours Jiave 
been condemned by a illue-Stocking 
Jury, his pencil ridiculed, bis pal¬ 
let kicked aside, and himself bundled 
to the door without a jicnnyworth of 
ivinuneralion ; “ ii'.dignities,” qiiolli 
J, clenching my fist, “ that a proud 
.s])irit canillbiook. Jly Heaven ! had 
J been in his shoes, niither paint, 
cliaJk, nor charcoal, should liavc 
been spared in liolding*up the whole 
boiling of them to public abhorrence.” 
1)1 tlie act of uttering this exclama¬ 
tion, niy uplifted eye belickl numer¬ 
ous placards affixed to the tall bceeb- 
]>c]ntcd rank ami file behind 
tile park wall, threatening legal ven¬ 
geance, little short of the pains of 
htll for ever, against all men, quali¬ 
fied uiid.-unquulificd, poachers and 
others, wlio dared to tres})ass on the 
premises; and feeling an inclination 
stirring within me to peep over the 
coping, 1 climbed a steep brushwood 
bank directly opposite, took my sta¬ 
tion behind an old dwarf oak, and 
from thence surveyed the land of 
man-traps, spring-guns, and dog- 
spears. The grounds, covered with 
verdure, and pleasantly^ Undulated, 
were ineaudercd by infl^i^^glittcring 
rivulets, and abounded with thickets 
and coppice-wood, wdiere game of 
every species to be met with in the 
SoiLtluTn provinces of Britain, and 
even beasts of the chace from distant 
lands, found shelter. Amongst the 
luttcT, I particularly noticed the 
kangaroo, whose gambols were di¬ 
verting enough, and a curious crea¬ 
ture of the antelope genus. Hares, 
partridges, pheasants, and rabbits, 
were ahnmlantly plentiful; and the 


herds of deer would have caused 
Robin Hood himself to exclaim, 
“ Bend your bows, ray gallauts, and 
dip your shafts in fatness—never did 
their marrows range in merry SIxt- 
wood.” The scene before me was ko 
truly bewitching, that 1 instinctively 
whetniy pencil, and sketched an out¬ 
line of the preside in my poeki‘t- 
hook ; but just as 1 began to fill ii]i 
the blanks 'with detr, antelopes, 
hares, j)hcasants, kangaroos, and 
other game, an elderly woman eame 
from amongst the bushes, ivilh a 
few sticks under her arm, whose 
dejested mien, and downcast eyes 
betokened a sorrowful heart. “ Mo¬ 
ther,” .said 1, with a filiaiu hnigh, 
you seem not to participate in Na¬ 
ture's joy. See hoW’ the fawns 
and the liares pljiyt and tlu' phea¬ 
sants ho]> from bush to bush.” 

Sir!” replied the sorrowinj^ dame, 
starting as if from a dream, and 
looking wildly in my face. 'I'lie mo¬ 
ment our ey('s met, she ultend a 
shriek that pierced me to the heart, 
wrung lier Ijunds like unto a wMinan 
bereft of every eomrorr, and fell 
senseless on thegrouial. 1 h.islened 
tohci assistance will) a strange) ■. pal¬ 
pitating heart, and stiove, by < very 
means 1 could devise, to coinfoi t her , 
but it was some time Indbie site 
came to herself, and longer ludbre 
the maternal grief that hiirtluiied 
her mind found utt*.ranee in any 
other than l)roken, ineoluTt*nt 4’\- 
pressions, such as “ Willie, W'illu', 
W'illie, thy likeness is before me, 
thy voice rejoiceth iny heart from the 
lips of a stranger. But thou art far 
away, 'riie broad pathless sea rages 
between us. Woe uifto the spoiler of 
our peace, and childlevsfbe the mail 
that sundered our aflecttoiis !” “ My 
good mother,” sai<l 1, lifting her 
from die grass, “ affliction coineth 
not of itself, neither spriiigeth trouble, 
from the ground. All our visitations 
arc froiri on Jiigli. But He that dias- 
teneth our wayward spirits,and bend- 
edi our stubborn knees, often leads 
us to felicity through the gate of 
sorrow. He bringetli good ftom evil, 
and joy front grief, lie of good cheer, 
for the counsels of liis will are un¬ 
searchable, and the wa> s of his pro¬ 
vidence past finding out.” “ My 
Willie, my own W'illie !” haul the 
poor woman, wiping her (‘ycH. 
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'' would have expressed himtfelf in 
the very words you have ufiered. 
Oh, what a similarity! May Heaven 
bless and prosper the living likeness 
of my poor boy !'* And do we re¬ 
semble each other?” said J, gently 
squeezing her hand, and pressing it 
to my lips. ** This world, my good 
mother, is a living being, a huge 
Mammoth, an inheritor of boundless 
sp^e, and we are tiny tilings crawl¬ 
ing on his hide, insects of the same 
family, children of the same provi¬ 
dence; our journeyings through life 
arc traced as with a graver, our days 
told, our footsteps numbered. Un¬ 
less the seal of death is on his eyes, 
your son may return to bless you.” 

Alas, alas !*' replied the mourner, 
“ he's ill a foreign land, where blood 
runneth as water, where the sword 
spareth not. I'll never see him more. 
Help n^home, for my poor heart is 
overcome.” 1 gathered up her sticks, 
and gave her iny arm, and led her 
to the highway by an easy descent, 
where she pointed to a lone cottage, 
and bcseeched me once more to see 
her home; a request that was perfect¬ 
ly in unison with iny inclination; but 
we had not proceeded many paces, 
when she fixed her eyes on two fellows 
breaking through the hedge a little 
wav on, and said with a suppressed 
sign, ** Here comes Lambert and A- 
bershaw, tlie park-keepers. Oh, Sir, 
1 hope and trust there is nothing un¬ 
lawful in that bundle, for they are 
sad, sad men. 'i'hey swear for hire.” 

Three shirts,” said I, “ of mother's 
manufacture; a pair of grey worsted 
stockings, knit by sister Jane, two 
cotton night-caps, five cravats, and a 
keepsake himPcerchicf, all good and 
lawful cha^^i^'constitutc my stock; 
and should'Sl^rs Lambert and A- 
bershaw swear to the contrary, this 
liazql stick may induce them to re- 
.cant.” “ Touch them not, I entreat 
you,” said the poor woman, “ for 
they ar&/bad, bad, ruthless men. 
AberahaW’s an outlawed man-slayer, 
according to all accounts, Lambert a 
' rcpricvefl convict, and their master, 
old squi^^Jumbo, a justice of the 
peace. Say but one word out of 
joint, and they’ll stuff gins and 
snares, feathers and down, in vour 
pockets, haul you away before him, 
and swear to whatever the <lcvil puts 
in their hctKds. My poor boy was 


served so." And if they serve me 
60 ,” quoth I, “ may God forgive 
them, but this hazel plant must i'uil 
before squire Jumbo signs iny mit¬ 
timus !" 1 kept an eye on the two 
worthies as they advanced, bludgeon 
in band, towards us, and soon disco¬ 
vered that my old woman had chris¬ 
tened them by their proper names. 
The foremost, a robust, impudent- 
looking fellow, might have graced 
the list of second-hand vagabonds, 
and his companion passed for a better- 
most kind of blackguard. Their gar¬ 
ments consisted of short fiistian coats, 
with double tiers of goat¬ 

skin waistcoats, red plush breeches, 
and leather buskins, such as our far¬ 
mers arc in the habit of wearing ; 
thereby denoting, that skip-jail and 
skip-gibbet were of equal rank, and 
served the same master ; though A- 
bershaw, who kept a couple of strides 
or so behind his comrade, was plea¬ 
santer in his mien, and cleanlier in 
his person, and tlicreforc might have 
been looked upon as the most gentle¬ 
manly blackguard of the two. Lam¬ 
bert approaclthd without seeming to 
heed us, but the moment we passed 
him, he pinioned my arms behind, 
and his companion snatched the bun¬ 
dle from the end of my stick. “ Well, 
owd chap,” said the licensed free¬ 
booter, what hast thee gotten ?” 
My blood arose to the boiling ]mint. 
1 made one desperate effort to bredk 
away, but my stripling endeavours 
were unavailing; and deemingit more- 
wise to make a virtue of necessity, 
than kick against the pricks, 1 be¬ 
came passive, and civilly entreated 
them pot to use ino unkindly. ‘‘Ilowd 
thee tongue, lad,” said Abershaw, 
and don’t be afeard. We known 
how to serve gcniinen. Mother Tal¬ 
bot, didn’t Jem and 1 man-handle 
thy Bill prince?” 

The hflWless vagabond having 
scared lior leclings with his irony, 
proceeded to overhaul my bundle, 
the contents of which he threw on 
the road, article by article, wiped 
his fieiid-likc face with the handker¬ 
chief, tossed it from him also, and 
called to his brother marauder, 
“ 'J'here's nowt here, Jem, neither 
fud nor feather. Let’s go whoam.” 
Lambert unclutchcd me without 
making the smallest apology for his 
rudeness, aivl my heart leapt for joy- 
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The hazel waa in si^ hand that had 
Ijrokeij more heads t?)an ever u cud« 
gel in the whole county of Norfolk, 
and never having met with my fel¬ 
low at single-stick, where any thing 
like fair play was a-stir, 1 lent Mr 
Abershaw a kick on the breech that 
made him staler.. “ Dorn thee, Jer¬ 
ry,” cried his comrade, ** if thee 
stands that, thec’ll stand owtand 
Jerry was not slow in facing about, 
ile rushed to the charge with abun¬ 
dance of fury, and certainly would 
liave dispatched me to kingdom come, 
had his science boon equal to his ar¬ 
dour ; but titiat was not the case, and 
] dusted his doublet most effectually. 
Jleing a fellow whose muscular for¬ 
ces were decidedly superior to mine, 
it behoved me to avoid his grasp, an<l 
trust to my cudgel-craft for a favour¬ 
able issue. 1 therefore kept Mr Jer¬ 
ry at a convenient distance, and a- 
mused myself with cracking his head, 
until he fairly measured his length 
on the turnpike road. Lambert cer¬ 
tainly anticipated a very different re¬ 
sult, if 1 may be allowed so to con¬ 
strue his neutrality ; l>ht the moment 
he perceived Abershaw hors dc com- 
baty lie rushed upon me like an infu¬ 
riated des])crado, and experienced the 
like chastisement. The blood sprung 
from his knuckles, the bludgeon 
dropt from his grasp, he threw uj> 
both hands, to feel whether bis head 
tvas on or off, and submitted to his 
fate with great humility. 1 never 
was worth a button at speechifying, 
and thcrefort; it is not to be supposed 
that my extempore song of triumph 
was either florid or eloquent, though 
my friend Mrs Talbot commended 
its politeness, and my enemies found 
no fault with its asperity. ** Now, 
gentlemen,*' said 1, wiping my face, 
“ go home to your squire, and tell 
him, that you caught i^rtar iu the 
person of young Welkin- 

wold. Then present my best love, 
and say, that if his Worship will be 
'condescending enough to wait upon 
me at this good woman's house, I 
will do myself the honour of break¬ 
ing his head, for retaining such a 
couple of poltroons in his service.” 
When all was over, Mrs Talbot 
picked up my few things as tliey lay 
scattered about, shook the hand 
most cordially that punished her 
^^'illic's betrayers, and'expressed a 


wish to be gone—the very wisli that 
happened to be uppermost iu my 
mind at the time; so 1 gave her my 
arm once more, and we departed, 
leaving the two varlets to arise and 
toddle at their leisure. “ 1 have of¬ 
ten heard the Dobys of \rclkinwold 
spoken of," said Mrs Talbot, “ ami 
frequently seen their names on our 
special jury lists, but never had the 
pleasure of friUng in witli ouc of the 
family before ; Aliss P . of Nor¬ 

wich, an intimate acquaintance of 
mine,” continued she, gently press¬ 
ing my arm to her side, “ possesses 
a miniature portrait of the second 
son, that strongly rescuibles iny 
Willhs” “ And the original,” said 
1 , gently pressing licr's to mine, ** is 
very much at your service.” “ 1 
know it, Sir, 1 know it well,” she re¬ 
plied, “ and may Heaven bring you 
together! The county stentls in 
much need of such women as Miss 

P-, to disseminate charily, and 

sym])athy, and Christaiii kindness 
amongst us; and of men such as 
yourself, to cherish the Bj)irit of our 
peasantry, a spirit that is fast dwind¬ 
ling away.” Though born, and, I 
may say, brought up in a country 
place, my Georgic knowledge was 
very local. 1 certainly knew, that in. 
our neighbourhood the labouring 
man was well ]>aid, kindly used, and 
always deemed w^orthy of his hire. 
The married hind usually possessed 
a milk-cow, six or eight sheep, poul¬ 
try in abundance, and killed at least 
one fat hog every year of his life. 
The neighbouring woods and downs 
occasionally furnished his little larder 
with wild rabbits, and even game, as 
it is called; because iu those days uur 
peasantry learnt no^ of l^ort Jack- 
son, when eating liavo^oup, and th(' 
well-fenced garden behind his cot 
tage supplied him with wholesome 
roots, vegetables in their season, and 
fruit for a Sunday dumpling* Jn 
iine, he went home whistUl^, because 
his lieart was at ease. liiBcc the sa¬ 
tisfaction visible in every face. Hence 
the proverbial fidelity and attach¬ 
ment of our peaBantrj|,40 their su¬ 
periors. Hence the love of country 
that every where abounded. But 1 
liad been told that agricultural eco¬ 
nomy, of a very difterent complexion, 
was daily gathering strength in tht- 
intcriov; and feeling a desire to en- 
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large my stock of knowledge, 1 ac- and, above allf die imbecil coun- 
cordingly narrated to Mrs Talbot all sellings of a debased mind, fetter his 
tliat common report was in the daily feet, and rivet him to the soil. Bo- 
habit of uttering, and put the ques- sides, did he even succeed in extri- 
tion to her, whether or not so and so eating himself,—how, and by what 
was really the fact ? '' Alas, and means, could the expatriated serf 

woes me r said Mrs Talbot, “ it is a better his estate ? The labouring 
true tale. Will you believe it. Sir, man's rccompence in this, and the 
that our labouring men are beholden neighbouring counties, is much the 
to parish charity for a moiety of same, barely sufficient to keep the 
their weekly pittance, that their wives rush-light of life glimmering with- 
are under the humiliating necessity in him; and therefore do 1 suspect 
of accepting as alms what is their that he would have no cause to re- 
due as hire, and that their children joicc at his escape. But this is not 
are all rated on the parish books at the worst. Wlieii overtaken by af- 

-per week, paupers from their fliction, or debilitated ^ age, Mr 

cradle, and beggars from their birth ! Overseer knows his trade better 
Oh, how the hind of other times than suffer a stranger to become 
would stare, was he permitted to re- burtliensome. 'flic pauper is taken 
pass the awful bourne, and behold into custody, he his ailment what 
liis great-grandson, lowered in the it may, thrown into a pass-cart, and 
scale of creation, and degraded in his sent home to his own ])arish, there to 
own eyes, looking forward with ig- endure harsher treatment than wouhl 
nominious joy to the inglorious hour otherwise liave been administered ; 
when old age would exempt him because the runaway negro, when 
from labour, and entitle his gray hairs brought back, seldom experiences 
to ail asylum in the parish work- kindlier usage, on account of his fu- 
house! This baneful system jiartly tile attempt to emancipate himself, 
arises from the mode of letting land, The conditicfti of our peasantry,” 
and partly from the domineering continued Mrs Talbot, “ hath been 
principle, that too frequently inflates on the decline, ever since tlie lead- 
vulgar minds, when exalted a few ing names of Howard, Musgravr, 
inches above menialism. The nio- Mowbray, and Talbot, were super- 
dem farmer occupies from five to seded by those of Tims, Bluff, 
fifteen hundred acres of land, some Haggle, Fibbs, and others of siini- 
two thousand, and some three. He lar import- Yonder tower,” quoth 
upholds a domestic establishment— she, pointing to an old ruin ])ossessdd 
butler, footman, steward, gardener, by the owl, the bat, and tlm jackdaw, 
tutor for his sons, and governess for hath been kept by serving-men of 
his daughters, more beseeming an a very different make from those 
opulent squire, than a tiller of the we meet with iiow-a-days, lounging 
ground; and as dunghill weeds are along as if ashamed of tlicir blank, 
usually rank, and lift their heads unmeaning faces, and trailing a pair 
much higher than garden flowers, he of legs, that our hinds, sixty or 
lords over the whole labouring class seventy years ago, would not have 
of his dependants in a manner that dared to venture out upon. But the 
an English gentleman of family subject is unpleasant, and we'll 
never dreamt of. It is perfectly idle drop it. ^#i|[k in. Sir, and be seated 
to say, ^ Why does the poor Israelite a few 'J'he house of Tal- 

remain in Egypt ? Let him depart, hot, though dwindled away to a cot- 
and better,his condition elsewhere.' tage, still possesseth a chair for the 
The advrce appears feasible, but courteous, way-faring stranger.” 

, emigration is next to impossible. 1 had listened to the good woman's 
' Geographical ignorance infatua- extraordinary talc so very earnestly, 
ting love of home, abject poverty, that her dwelling arose before me 

• The mental indigence, now when I think of it, so grievously complained of by 
Mrs Talbot, often manifested itself when pnrpuing my studies in Norfolk- Many a 
time have I been accosted by the Johnny Raws, and even men of substance, in 
some such words as theses Scotland’s n largish town, I sujjposc, Mr KilHgrew ? 
Pray what county is it in ?” * ‘ S. K. 
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as if by enchantmoiil^ and such was 
the state of my feelings, that she 
had no cause to repeat the invitation. 
I followed Mrs Talbot to the fire¬ 
side, drew ill a chair, and sat down 
without ceremony. 

The interior of her cot was ex¬ 
tremely neat, and in excellent or¬ 
der, every utensil being in its place, 
clean and bright; but, above all 
things, the curiously-constructed fur¬ 
niture attracted my notice, being of 
solid oak, carved in a very masterly 
manner, and inlaid with other woods, 
ingeniously representing wild-boars, 
battle-axesrv men-at-arins, pilgrims, 
saints, and the like, each device 
plainly testifying that cunning work¬ 
men abounded in ancient times. 
“ You seem much pleased with the 
tasteful ingenuity of our forefa¬ 
thers," said Mrs Talbot, “ and mar¬ 
vel, no doubt, how these things be¬ 
came the property of a poor woman. 
My Imshand's ancestry, Mr I>oby, 
was highly respectable, many of the 
^ralbots being men of note, and of¬ 
ten called upon to muster their bat¬ 
tle-axes, when danger Jireatcned tlie 
coast, or ]>arty-feud distracted the 
state. Tradition says, that when 
King tlohn marched into Norfolk, 
levying contributions, and opjiressing 
the land, Osborn Talbot stood on 
the Keep, whose ivy-inattcd walls 
you just now saw, and blew a horn. 
All men within hearing knew the 
notes, and hastened to obey him, be¬ 
cause they were his vassals; but such 
is the mutability of human affairs, 
that the family possessions have gra¬ 
dually past into other hands, with the 
poor exception of this mean cottage, 
the few articles of furniture it con¬ 
tains, the old Keep, and a small por¬ 
tion of garden ground.” Then,” 
said I, ‘‘it behoves the neighbour¬ 
ing gentry to deal kiii^j^. with the 
remains of a family thij^mfFered so 
much for its loyalty ana patriotism. 
The name of Talbot is worthy of 
living for ever.” “ Alas! Mr Doby,” 
said the poor widow, our modern 
gentry have sprung from wool-packs, 
corn-bins, meal-sacks, and the bung- 
lioles of ale-barrels. They possess 
little sympathy for creatures of their 
own class, when reduced, and less 
for decayed families, such as mine. 
Their pride is insufferable, and 
their mean-mindedness iJf the very 


lowest order imaginable. There's 
old Squire Jumbo, as they call him, 
a man of yesterday, whom victual¬ 
ling-office contracts lifted from the 
mire, and put in a coach, lie can 
neither endure the beggar in rags, 
nor abide to see an industrious mun 
with a decent coat on. His wife and 
daughters busy themselves in cook¬ 
ing soup for the' poor, and visiting 
the afflicted ; but their charity is an 
abomination in the sight of Him, 
whose all-seeing eye perceiveth what 
is passing in the heart, liecausi* their 
motives are impure. These iiioderu 
Samaritans have been known, Sir, 
to lift the lids of poor folk's seetiung- 
pots, in order to ascertain how they 
fared; and if aught apiiean^d, in 
their estimation, too dainty lor a 
plebeian palate, the discovery was 
immediately imparted to our ])arish- 
officcTS, who failed not to curtail the 
hon vivnnfs weekly allowaiii'c on Sa¬ 
turday night. But tlieir domiciliary 
visits are also made with the view of 
detecting those who look upon the 
fowls of heaven, and the beasts of 
the ffeld, aa common to all men ; 
and woe unto the house wherein a 
hare-skin or a partridge-leather is 
seen. Many a dear youtli has been 
tom from his home, on the evil re¬ 
port of these tidings-bearing women, 
and disposed of. Lord knows how 
or where, under colour of what is 
called GamelauK M'hen iny good- 
man was alive, he and old Jurnho 
were continually warring about ma¬ 
nor rights. 

In ancient times, as I .^aid before, 
the family held great posse ssions in 
this part of the country, and Air 
Talbot, though nearly reduced to a 
level with the common j^ottager, still 
retained his vote fur the county, and 
considered himself rightfully quali¬ 
fied to kill game on the lauds that 
appertained to his forefathers of old, 
a right that he exercised until with¬ 
in a few days of his dej|tb> This 
audacious presumption,' fts tfumbo 
called it, was not to be (mdured ; and 
conceiving that my pour hoy, when 
of age, would do the lUi», < tread in 
his father's political foomeps, and 
vote for the popular candidate, he 
set about devising ways and means 
to crush him in the bud. 

Well knowing the destitute state 
in which I was left at my hushaiurs 
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death, and perfectly aware that jus-, dccr. On the tfbirow I went again, 
ticc was not to be had without mo- and succeeded in obtaining an au- 
ney and without price, he put a dienes of old Jumbo, but failed 
search-warrant into the hands of to convince him, that breaking into 
these very men whom you chastised, my house was shamefully illegal, 
and they executed it in a manner and finding deer-skins therein a 
wortliy of themselves. My house wicked conspiracy." “ How dare 
was forcibly entered a few minutes you presume to say so in my pre- 
after Willie and I retired to rest, senceP^quoththesurlyboor; “match- 
my drawers were rummaged, my less audacity 1 impudent assertion ! 
chests and lockers broke open in a The skins of my deer were found in 
most unwarrantable manner, and your possession, hussy, and credita- 
every thing turned topsy-turvy. At ble witnesses have sworn to the fact, 
length the fellow that accompa- Your lad's a notorious deer-stalker, 
nied Abershaw and his colleague and so was his father before him. 
pulled a bundle of skins, previously ilut Jet it pass. My son| the Colo- 
secreted by one of the gang, from ncl, wants a few fellows to comploio 
beneath William’s bed, and accused his regiment, and Til endeavour to 
him of being a deer-stealer. The save from transportation, by 

charge was so very audacious, and transferring him to the ranks. lie 
the trick so abominably hare-faced, and a few of his impertinent compa- 
that 1 fiew at his throat, and cer- nions must amusi^ tliemsclvcs in 
tainly would have strangled him, another manner, than defiling my 
but for the ncver-to-bc-forgiven Lam- park-walls witli chalk and charcoal, 
bert, who withheld me in a most But 1 am detaining your ladyship, 
shameful manner, whilst his base and therefore beg leave to say, (bow- 
companion dragged my innocent ing in the most Imorish manner ima- 
boy to the door by main force, put ginable,) this is my house, and there 
him into a chay-cart, with such is the ^door V>f it." His politeness 
wearables as lay on the diair at his being expended, the redoubted Squire 
bedside, and from that hour to this •Jumbo withdrew, and left me in tlie 
1 have never seen his face. It was lobby. 

near eleven o’clock at night before I “I went to Norwich, but, alas ! 
reached the hall porch, half-dressed, my best endeavours wxre unavailing, 
and half-distracted; but the Squire Might, as usual, overcame right, and 
was not to be seen, and Willock the Willie was marched away without 
steward rudely told me, that Wil- so much as being permitted to re- 
]iam was fully committed to the ceive liis widowed mother's bless- 
county jail, for stealing his worship's ing.” 

( 3b he coniinui*d.J 


THE STAY-MAKEh; a FnAOMEKT. 

A FEW yopen ago, I called one af- beautiful lines of wisdom and virtiuv 
ternooii on ’1#^ friend Bradshaw, He was a sort of original, ami dress- 
and found him, as usual, smoking ed differently from most other per- 
his pipe of herb tobacco: after filling sons: lik^Ae laic IVesident of the 
one for myself ^vith the best Virgi- Royal of London, he alwayN 

'nia, we sat for some lime, as smok- wore a ligiu grey coat, waistcoat, and 
ers oftci^o, puffing away in mute breeches, brown stockings, and a 
and sulGifili sUcnce. This was not hat, with the brinks rather brnudi r 
jny first visit;—no, I assure you I than what was then esteemed fashion- 
had smok^ a hundred pipes with able, though not so broad us those 
him, aa:^w^ost as many different which some persons diiuk add so- 
times. contemiilating the se- lemnity to the head of a quaker. 

renity of nis countenance; he was He never smoked more than one pipe 
about sixty-five, his hair was white, in one day; and he always washed 
and,according to tlic little skill which the fumes from his mouth and tliroat 
I possess in physiognomy, his fea- with a weak, very weak glass of 
turcs were strongly marked with the brandy ahd water. Hia luanneis 
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were the most engn^g of any man 
1 ever met with ; his temper was 
mild and even ; his friendship sin¬ 
cere : he had a constant flow of cheer¬ 
ful spirits, an inexhaustible stock 
of anecdotes, an excellent knack at 
telling a story, knew how to time 
it, often kept the company in a con¬ 
tinual titter, and could, whenever 
he pleased, set the whole assembly 
in an obstreperous roar of laugh¬ 
ter. My friend was also a man of 
the strictest integrity ; and his word, 
with those who knew him, would 
pass for a hundred pounds, sooner 
than the bond of many who were ten 
times as rich: peace to thy memory, 
tliou kind-hearted creature !— 

“ 1 shall not look u{)on thy like again.** 

1 was unconscious at the time that 
this would be our /ast 9nter?new on 
this -side the tomb; but ] was short¬ 
ly afterwards called to a distant part 
of the country. Mr Bradshaw, at 
the time 1 mention, was a farmer, 
and though encumbered with a large 
family, had saved a pretty handsome 
competency. That afternoon he was 
in an excellent mood, was quite chajt- 
ty, and gave me the history of the 
early {)art of his life, which afforded 
me a considerable fund of amusement. 

“ At the age of twelve years," 
said he, I was put as apprentice to 
my mother's brother, who was a 
tailor and stay-maker, in a little vil¬ 
lage about fifteen miles from the 
city of Lincoln ; and there I duly 
and truly served my time, with the 
greatest attention, sobriety, and as¬ 
siduity. At nineteen, 1 became my 
own master; a giddy youth, with¬ 
out any money, and without the least 
exprrieiice, cither of the world or 
its wily transactions. It is true, I 
liad b^n once in my lit| at Lincoln, 
and twice at the rich in the 

adjoining village, alo^' with my 
master, to assist in carrying some 
work home; at which times, 1 well 
remember how greatly I admired 
the frippery of the servants in livery. 
Jiy means of my uncle's recommen¬ 
dation, 1 imagined I could get work 
at our own great city ; but my equip¬ 
ment was poor, ray clothes were 
all of them worse for wear, and had 
not originally been of the flnest tex¬ 
ture. 1 could muster a rusty brown 
coat; I had a scarlet waistcoat, made 
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from the old covering of a coaclwbolt; 
my nankeen breeches were so tight, 
that they pinched me sorely, after 
I had, with great difficulty, ilraggcd 
them on; a pair of dark-blue stock¬ 
ings, strong shoes blacked with oil, 
a pair of red garters tied below my 
knees, and a little rotiml hat, that 
had once cost fifteenpence, completed 
my raafiy-coloured rustic costume, 
and constituted nearly the whole of 
my scanty wardrobe. In this dress 
J arrived in Lincoln ; but soon found 
that 1 was the butt and ridicule of 
every one I met with. ** Look at his 
said one; irdldone, M/r 
.ttocki/tg-x /” cried a second; one said 
I was a Jew, another declared I was 
a Frenchman ; but at length it was 
concluded that I was the Merry An¬ 
drew that was to exhibit with the 
mountebanks that evening; and I 
had, shortly after this discovery, all 
the boys in the streets shouting and 
hallooing after me. 1 was annoyed, 
and vexed nearly to <listraction ; 
however, I made my way, with con¬ 
siderable difficulty, to my father's 
brother, who had a house in the 
lligh-Btrefet; at which place 1 got rid 
of my tormentors. As soon as it was 
dark, 1 ventured out again, to seek 
for work, when a fresh crew beset 
me; they swore it was Billy Button 
the tailor, running away from the 
show-folks,—they bawled aloud, the 
dogs barked, and 1 was terrified; how¬ 
ever, I arrived safe at Mr Widdovv- 
son’s, the great man in my way, 
with the letter from my late master. 
He eyed me from head to foot, in¬ 
formed me I should have work, gave 
me a glass of ale, and told me to 
come rather early kv ij^e morning; 
after which, 1 sougbi;:§ way back to 
my uncle's by the the must unfre¬ 
quented lanes, and intricate alleys 1 
could meet with. A month elapsed, 
and 1 had saved eight shillings; and 
as 1 always went to work at aji early 
hour, 1 had the good foltmie, one 
morning, to And fifteen shillings in 
the street. The sum ^pw in niy^ 
possession I looked as im¬ 
mense; 1 was rich; also seen 

a Uttle of Town life; itiy ^laste was 
improved, and I purchased a second¬ 
hand frock, bedizened with gold 
lace, a very smart waistcoat, and 
a little cocked hat. I had sUle- 
curls of the size of two black pud- 

4B 
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dingBf ami a ^ueue as long as a 
hand-whip; in ^ortj 1 was a buck of 
the first rate—neglected iny business 
—very soon lost my employineut— 
and, not long afterwards, hired my¬ 
self as Cadec to the master of a cara¬ 
van of wild beasts. There were 
three of us: the master of the con¬ 
cern,—Tim Jones, who showed the 
company in at sixpence a-piece,— 
and myself; my business consisted 
in running errands, and in catering 
for the animals. Tim was keeper; 
he fed the beasts; and our “ mon¬ 
strous he LiQUy from the plains of 
Africa/* had become so gentle and 
so fond of him, as not only to per¬ 
mit his feeder to put his head into 
his mouth, but also to allow him to 
take it out again : this was a grand 
Bight; it pleaseil the gaping multi¬ 
tude, and brought more money to 
our market. To me the sight was 
disgusting in the extreme; 1 always 
trembled for the consequences that 
might ensue from such fool-hardy 
temerity, and 1 was not mistaken in 
my expectations. During our stay 
at Newark, the weather was hot; 
Caesar did not like to be teased; 
Tim, as usual, put his head into the 
Lion's mouth; I saw his tail begin 
to wave, his eyes began to roll and 
glisten ; in a moment, the bones of 
poor 'J'ini’s head began to crash,— 
the blood ran dowu in torrents,— 
we flew to his rescue, but, alas ! life 
was extinct; the roaring of the beast 
was dreadful, and he soon became 
as ravenous and ferocious as if he 
had only just been taken from bis 
native wilds.” 

Here Mr Bradshaw paused. What 
ridiculous folly 1 exclaimed. At 
this my frieu, drew himself up in 
bis elbow chur, '' Folly! did you 

say? Did I not, Mr- , hear you 

say .folly?” I assented. “Then, 
J^eggy, my love, he so good as to look 
in the left pigeon-hole, in the secre¬ 
tary under book-case, and bring 

me my ' Essay on Folly.* ” His 
g wife went put immediately to fetch 
it. “ dear Sir,” he con¬ 
tinued, too much against 

folly; }jp%^U8t, 1 am sure, be well 
aware, that there is no epecies of it 
that is of'supb rare occurrence as to 
make any one wonder that it exists; 
besides, it is one of the best of all 
^;the ingredients which enter into our 
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mental composiltoR,—why, it feeds, 
and clothes, and lodges more than 
three-fourths of all the men, wo¬ 
men, and children, that live in what 
is called civilized society. It nou¬ 
rishes trade, it cherishes the ajts, it 
pays pensions and sinecures, main¬ 
tains large armies, builds ships of 
war, supports kings, makes heroes of 
clowns. In good truth, what should 
we do without this admirable appen¬ 
dage to our nature, which every one 
of us continually practises ? But, let 
me see—oh, here she comes. Well, 
Peggy, have you found it?" “ Yes," 
said she; “ here it is.'* I beg leave, 

Sir, to read you a few paragraplis 
and he read as follows : Mr Black- 
bourn, my neighbour, when he was 
more than sixty years of age, mar¬ 
ried a young wife ; the old furniture 
was all sold; the house, which was 
not his own, underwent a thorough 
repair, and all the plastered walls 
were covered with paper; new fur¬ 
niture was bought, consisting of side¬ 
boards and sofas; and the lady gave 
large treats to her friends. Two 
years afterwaras all these fine things 
were sold to pay the landlord's rent. 
N. B. She is now starving with two 
infants, in a sort of hovel, hard by ; 
her husband is in goal, and intends 
taking the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act. In the Autumn of 1813, 
more than fifty men, (ten of whoin 
were parsons,) mounted on fine ami 
beautiful horses, and following about 
fifty yelping hounds, (which yelping 
they call heavenly music) spent a 
whole day in running to death two 
poor foxes ; after which, they dined, 
all of them got drunk, and sung 
libidinous ditties. N. B. This is, 
by hunters themselves, called sport. 
Last winter, tlie inhabitants of 

B-were rejoicing on account of a 

victory ohtil^td by our army over the 
French; thousand Frenclunen 
were slain on the field of battle, and 
almost as many Englishmen: tlie 
Mayor and Aldermen met—went to 
church, to thank God for such glo¬ 
rious success—dined afterwards at 
the Town-hall—got drunk out of 
pure loyalty—gave toasts with nine 
times nine cheers—and, at a very 
late hour, were most of them carried 
home, because they were incapable 
Qtf widking^ N. B. This was what 
is called ' u corporation dinner/ 
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anil the greater p&rt of the compa¬ 
ny were acting magistrates. But I 
have read enough/* daid he, '' for 
among either the public or private 
actions of men, what is there but 
folly to record !" He resumed the 
story of his adventures. 

“ I was now heartily tired of at¬ 
tending wild beasts, and begged to 
be immediately set at liberty from 
my engagement To this proposal my 
employer did not urge any objection; 
hut when 1 demanded the money 
that was then due to me, it was ano¬ 
ther matter: he would not pay me; 

80 I went and enlisted for a soldier, 
to prevent myself from perishing 
of hunger. 1 soon discovered that 
I had not greatly mended my cir¬ 
cumstances ; people will sometimes 
praise a soldier for his bravery, but 
if he be only a private, no resect¬ 
able person wishes to be mu^ in 
his company. Long marches, also, 1 
found to be excessively fatiguing] 
and often, after having walked up¬ 
wards of twenty miles, in the even¬ 
ing, when I was cold, ^et, and weary, 

1 have been ordered from my seat 
near the kitchtn fire of a paltry ale¬ 
house, by a fat landlady, to make 
room for a dirty cobbler, or a drunk¬ 
en dshwoinan. While our regiment 
lay at Portsmouth, I became ac¬ 
quainted with Jack Martin, a cor¬ 
poral belonging to another corps. 
He was the only son of a grocer at 
Edmonton, near London; but ha¬ 
ving married contrary to the will of 
his father, he had been obliged to 
enter the army, to prevent himself 
and his wife from famishing. Poor 
Jack ! he was a fine fellow; he would 
often laugh, and observe, ^ 1 am 
rising; jiromoiion has taken me by 
the hand ; I am on the road to pre¬ 
ferment, and who can tell how soon 
I may be made a My first 

campaign was in Flf^ders : Jack 
and his wife bad embarked about a 
niontli before us, and they were or¬ 
dered to a different wing of the mnd 
army. Mrs Martin was a lovely 
creature; very young, very amiable, 
and as virtuous as me was beauti¬ 
ful : ' Alas!’ said I, ' charming as 
thou art, thy lot is fallen in a strange 
land, and nothing but hardships ean 
encompass thee around; may Pr<> 
Vidence protect thee!’ But the die 
was cast ; the demon of Discord was 


goue forth; she was destined to suf¬ 
fer ; Misery already held her in his 
grasp—poor Nancy Martin!**—(and 
here his voice Inigan to falter.) 

“ Well," continued he, we^ were 
landed, and after three days* hard 
marching, we fell in with the army, 
and 1 was immediately ordered upon 
guard. 1 was fatigued almost to 
death ; the enemy were in sight; I 
had never before seen au hostile ar¬ 
ray ; I was frightened. My orders 
were, that I should walk backwards 
and forwards a space of about thirty 
yards. As I went, I had the French 
before me ; as I returned, 1 looked 
over my shoulder, to see if they were 
not pouncing upon us. The rain 
poured down in torrents; m'y clothes 
were completely soaked; my shoes 
were full of blood; in the bitter¬ 
ness of my anguish, I cursed the very 
day on which I was born. Every 
trouble, however, has its end; my 
sufferings at length terminateil—my 
hour of watching cxiiired. I then 
took a draught of brandy from my 
canteen, made tlic grouml my bi d, 
my knapsack my pillow, Isiid me 
down in the rain, and slept more 
than six hours, and, wliat was very 
wonderful, I did not take the least 
cold. All the evils of life, thought 
1, do not attack us at the same time. 
In a few days, an engagement took 
place: at first men tremble, but, af¬ 
ter a few rounds, fighting is nearly 
the same as any other bushiesK. It 
is a horrid practice, however, and flic 
Maker of the universe imly knows 
when men will be wise, and wars 
will cease. 

** I had been about six months with 
the army, and had alpcmt become wa- 
soned to its follies m its hardships. 
One day a party of us had got into a 
barn, and we were very merry, and 
very noisy, squabbling about who 
should have roast-meat, and who 
should have boiled, when a troop of 
French cavalry came goUpping down 
upon us, and spoiled our dinner. We 
were certain that nne of 

would be taken 

trary to our expetatiH^C party of 
Russians, who lay nliiPllg on the 
sunny side of a wall, started up, and 
fired among them; upon which they 
all scampered hack again^ at least as 
fast as they advanced. Not long 
after, I walked out to reconnoitre 
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a little, to 60 C if all was safe, and the 
course entirely clear; when 1 per¬ 
ceived a poor, way-worn, dejected 
woman, at a ehort distance, slowly 
advancing with a baby in her arnis- 
It was Mrs Martin ; weak and feeble, 
tottering along with her burden, her 
iirst-bom son, an infant only eight 
days old! I took it from her, and 
leaning on my arm, she arrived safe 
in the bam, where I soon made her 
the softest couch that straw would 
furnish, and fed her with the most 
nourishing and the choicest food 1 
could any how procure. Looking 
tenderly in niy face, while grief near¬ 
ly choaked her utterance, ^ My dear 
husband,’ said she, * has fallen ; 
he was wounded in the breast, and 
lay all night in the cold: in the 
morning 1 sought him, and found 
him, almost lifeless, among the dead 
and the dying. 1 had him conveyed 
to our tent, where he lingered nearly 
four days, in the most excruciating 
torments; and still 1 hoped he 
would recover, because 1 so ardent¬ 
ly wished it. Oh! how 1 wept, 
and mourned, and prayed for his 
restoration ! but the Destroyer had 
got him in his power. He was never 
once able to speak to me; a little 
time before he died, however, he had 
a short respite from pain, and be¬ 


came sensible; tht tears ran down 
his palid cheeks, and he gazed on 
me with unutterable grief. 1 presse d 
his cold hand to my lips, and kissed 
his dewy forehead; he laboured to 
speak, but bis enfeebled frame was 
too weak; he aighed gently, and 
gave me one of those heavenly looks, 
such as beam from the eyes of pity¬ 
ing angels,—I turned, but his pure 
wiiit had fled to the realms above;. 
Two hours afterwards, my little or¬ 
phan was born; and 1 am now re¬ 
turning, and shall wander home¬ 
wards, by short stages; but 1 am 
very faint, and very weak. She 
was by this time completely exhaust¬ 
ed ; she looked mournfully at her 
habe, hugged it to her bosom, kissed 
it, and—fell asleep. ‘ Yes!' I ex¬ 
claimed, * but thy wanderings arc 
at an end; thou hast arrived at thy 
last stage, save one.' 1 gave ^bc 
sweet infant to one of our women ; 
and then, sitting down, 1 watched 
over my patient the whole night. 
But the stream of life moved slug¬ 
gishly onward^—^buman aid was of 
no avail,—Heaven claimed her for 
its own,—and in the morning she 
expired I" At this instant we were 
informed that the tea would lie cold, 
and here our narrator finished his 
story. 
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The anchor heaves, and round the vessel swings. 
And o'er the waters soar her snowy wings; 

And, with the hollow wind and dashing sea, 

'J'he sailors' shouts wake in wild harmony, 

And the sad chorus from the shore to swell; 
Half-heard, half-lost, the long and last farewell; 
Fad^^p'er the waters wide, the darkening strand. 
The iSowy kerchief, and the waving hand ; 

Sets in the sea the scene of youthfhl years, 

And the far-gazing e]w grows thick with tears;— 
But o'er the purple peab that rise so higfr^ 

Where the blue mountains mingle with the sky. 
Ere yet he pass the portals of the day, 

Tlie setting sun she^ out a parting ray—• 

Pours forth a stream of radiance from the West, 

* rownB with glory each far mountain crest, 
s, with such blow as on consumption glows, 
vipg daj looks loveliest at its close ! 
ney who drift before the winds of heav*n, 

A pampered tyrant from their homes hath driv'n ; 
Mock'd at true hearts, that with the broken tic 
Love twin’d around them| now must droop and die; 
flninov'd, could list the long adieu, and itbe 
The lingering clasp of parting agony— 
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Deny the last poor boon the aged craro, 

To lay them down, and share their father's grave! 

Oh ! when the harvest-home had come to cheer 
The long and finish'd labours of the year, 

'IVas sweet to view them round the blazing pile, 

With song and tale the lengthening nights beguile:— 

The ghostly legend, and the welldeim'd fear. 

With which the maiden to her love efrew n^— 

The tell-tale blush that broke the heart's disguise— 

The sweet though wordless language of the eyes— 

These, these are fied; but of the vales and woods. 

Their recollections haunt tlie solitudes— 

Upon the pilgrim's pensive musings break. 

Cloud the lone hill, and sparkle on the lake, 

% Dim in the dell, and whisper through the trees. 

Moan on the shore, and murmur in the breeze, , 

At the pale hour when Eve her dew distils. 

And sighs and saddens over all the hills; 

For cold the hearths, and quench'd the cheerful blaze. 

That gladden'd oft the pale night-wanderer's gaze ; 

Where mirth and music met at evening's fall, 

The raven’s night-wing hovers like a pall: 

What though, with opening blossoms of the year. 

The lark shall sing where none is left to hear ? 

The voice of gladness bath a fearful sound. 

Where all is dead and desolate around ! 

Oh ! why hatA Nature knit, with strong^t band, 

'i'lic heart so closely to each mountain land, 

V et made that bond in vain, made deserts spread. 

And barren fields that yield not daily bread ? 

For this the Exile, on a foreign shore. 

Weeps for his Albyn's glens and mountains hoar. 

Till Slumber wafts him to her woods and streams. 

To chase the dun-deer in his nightly dreams. 

Lo, through the twilight of primeval woods. 

In that far world that blooms beyond the fioods, , 

Fast by the solitary shore is seen 

Each little cottage, and its opening green ; 

Cast on its strana, like weeds from ocean's foam. 

There have the Exiles found a foreign home, 

Whose solitude of silent ages hears 

The song of other lands and other years; ^ 

Awakening Memory’s cherish'd woe, that brings 
The Itet, the softest balm to its own strings; 

There glooms no,saddening remnant of decay. 

But all things wear the hue of yesterday; 

No tower moss-mantled, from whose hoary height, 

Moans to the moon the hermit of the night; 

But the far whoop of Indian wakes the wild. 

The desert bred, the forest’s free-bom child. 

And yet, Colombia, dearer far than thou. 

Though many a greenwood garland wreaths thy 
Though Chimborazo, mountain monarch, rise. 

The giant hermit of the desert skies. 

Where the pale western planet spars to gem 
His lone and everlasting diadem. 

And to the heav’n s artillery peal’d on high, 

I’lic Andes' central thunders roar reply ;— 
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Than Nature's scenes alone> howe'er so vast, * 

To me the re^ons breathing of the past*— 

A column in its desert dwelling-place, 

A lorn memorial of the human race— 

A lonely barrow on the Trojan plain. 

Where grey Tradition holds his twilight reign— 

What breathes a moral, and what hints a tale. 

Than all the charms mountain, wood, and vtde. 

Time ateals with silent step o'er earth and sea. 

The dial shade points to eternity! 

Soon childhood's dreams give place to those of youth. 
As fair, as fleeting, and as far from truth ; 

The infant's prattle in that distant land. 

Which but a mother's eaf can understand. 

Is changed to love's warm, romantic strain. 

To all, save fond believing maid, as vain. 

Oh! by the babbling brook and willow'd wave. 

The whispering forest and the ocean cave— 

The sweet and immemorial haunts of love— 

Oft would young Helen and her Norman rove. 

At twilight pale, or noon-day's blazing reign. 

When the last lingering shade h^d fled the plain. 

And, like the earliest of the human race, 

'Their hearts were wedded in the wilderness! 

But all that's fair must fade, and thus the heart 
Meets with its kindred bosom, but to part; 

Upon his father’s friend had Fortune smil’d, 

Who nam'd young Norman his adopted clftld. 

And call'd him to his long-lost native home. 

Whose memory hover’d far o'er ocean's foam ; 

Upon whose strand the lovely lovers stood. 

As Eve wax'd wan o'er forest and o'er flood; 

Cold, dark, and dreary, leaving earth and sea— 

A scene with parting hearts in sympathy. 

There gazing on him, till her soft eyes grew 
Like twilight's dark'uing skies with all their dew. 

She droop d as faintly fair, as is the ray 
Of second bow in nature's weeping day; 

While from her bosom broken accents flow. 

In all the agony of wordless woe; 

Like the low murmurs of a troubled dream. 

Or night-winds sobbing o'er a willow'd stream. 

Words he essay'd, to soothe, if not to cheer. 

To ^m her sorrows, and allay her fear; 

They breath'd of peace, return, and future joy, 
Unshaken love, and all that wealth could buy. 

'Tis thus the dreamer Hope will whisper stilL 
Her promis'd good, the bium to present ill; 

And e'en when all is o'er, her eye will turn 
To sowing scenes, from ashes of the urn! 

But mst on Helen was that Siren strain, 
wildering mist came darkling o'er her brain; 
a heralesB eax his accents fell— 
ear which heard not that dread word farewell;" 
^at soui^ which haunts the heart like funeral diime. 
And peals its db^e-note over space and time! 

He's gone—;and she awakes as desolate 
As some poor desert bird without its mate ; 

Lone as aex night-seas pales the beaeoh* light. 

Or some far row, an ocean anchorite. 
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That staiAl forlorn amidst the blue abyss. 

Like Sorrow's statue, mute and motionless! 

Oh! deepest desolation of the heart. 

When from its earliest idol doom’d to part! 

The song of sadness from the midnight grove. 

The nightingale's lone lay of hapless love ; 

The death-note of the swan, the sighing gale 
That from the harpstring wakes its wildest wail; 
These the sad tone of feeling faintly show 
That sweep the heart-chords in such hour of woe! 

How sweet return to scenes of boyhood seems 
Those hallow'd haunts of Love's romantic dreams! 
The wood, the wild, Uie lake, the hill of storms. 
Break on the view with all the fairy forms 
And feelings with which Fancy's glowing moods 
Then TOopled early scenes and solitudes. 

Such Helen's footsteps trace at twilight dim, 

Where the low murmuring waters speak of him 
That's far away; the forest’s rustling leaves 
Whisper of him for whom her spirit grieves; 

And every sight, and Sound, and airy sigh. 

Thrill gently o'er some choi^ of memory! 

Thus melancholy tinged her youthful years. 

And woo'd her spirit to the feast of tears; 

That pensive mourner makes her presence known 
By absent moods, and inusings all alone. 

She comes—she comes with visionary train 
Of faded hopes, and recollections vain, 

And a sweet sadness, soothing, while it wears 
I'he heart away with slow, consuming cares; 

And yet her whispers seem to breathe of peace. 

Her woes arc such we would not they should cease ; 
A lone enthusiast of the sounding shore, 

A guest of nodding halls, and mansions hoar. 
Whose dead walls sadden to the tem'pest's tone. 

And sullen echoes wake with dreamy moan; 

A wanderer of the dim and wizard dell. 

Where Superstition grey hath cast her spell. 

A silent muscr of the Gothic aisle. 

Where but some setting sun-beam sheds a smile. 
And, as in mockery, 'mid surrounding gloom. 

Plays o’er the dead, and dances on the tomb I 
The bane of early hearts, and souls refin'd. 

With pale Consumption following close behind; 

Or with wUd tresses, and a glaring eye. 

Her spectre comrade grim Insanity. 

The rose upon her check had changed its hue, 

And day by day more like the lily grew. 

When the glad tidings came in time to save 
lliis desert blossom from an early grave. 

That Norman (heir to wealth) was on the main. 

To meet his Hden, ne'er to part again. 

Welcome as rainbow to the troubled air, 

Is the sweet hope that dawns from out despair; 

the dream that o'er the wild-wave s roar 
WiW the poor exile to his home once mere! 

It is his natal day: with evening’s fall. 

The guests assemble in her. father's hall; 

Oh ! ne'er by her that day unhonour'd rast. 

And shall not this be happier than the fast ? 
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Jjist! through the woods the rising breezes sing;— 
List! to the rUshing of the whirlwind's wing; 

But urge the dance, let mirth and music rise 
To drown the night-howl of the troubled skies. 

Yet 'tis a fearful hour; the forest groans. 

And on the rustling shore the ocean moans. 

Hark ! in the pause of music comes a knell. 

Was it the thunderclap that broke the spell 
Of pleasure in each heart? Again, again 
It peals—a fearful signal from the main ! 

They rush towards the shore, each anxious gaze 
Is blasted by the cannon's blood-red blaze; 

The flame and thunder speed their fearful flight 
Far o'er the solitudes of sea and night; 

Bursts the wild roar upon the ear of sleep. 

Tolls a last peal, that dead-bell of the deep! 

And all is dark again, and deeply hush'd. 

Save storm and sea that in wild concert rush'd ! 

They stray’d along the beach, where o'er the sui^e 
The tempest sung its melancholy dirge; 

There, with the dawn, young Helen sees a form, 

A lone and lifeless relic of the storm; 

And gazing on the lost one as he lay. 

With one wild idiriek her reason pass’d away ! 

And fast as shrinks a black and burning scroll. 

Hath memory ebbed to darkness from her soul! 

On moonless nights, upon the rocky steep, < 

Oft would her beacon blaze above the deep; 

(Still of her lover’s bark her waking dreams) 

There would she sit and watch its dying gleams. 

And sigh die night away, and sing some lay 
Of hapless love, until the dawn of day; 

Then gazing o'er the waters, wild and pale, 

Would weep to see no solitary sail! 

And then the envious winds and waves would chide. 
That thus delight true lovers to divide; 

Then call upon his name, and list'ning, sigh, 
As'Eclio mock'd her with its vain reply! 

Is there a halm the broken heart to heal. 

To lull the pangs that wounded spirits feel ? 

Yes, the night cometh, and the narrow bed. 

The heart that throbs not, and the unaching head ! 
Oh ! when the sun of joy is set, and all 
Surrounding nature seems a funeral pall— 

When the dim stars like fading fires appear, 

* Pale, darkling wanderers making night more drear— 
When mirth seems madiwss, and sweet music's voice 
The mournful echo of departed joys. 

Who would not welcome calm, unbroken sleep, 

And hail the couch where none e’er woke to weep— 
■And rest, like them, above the wandering wave, 
k lov’d in life, unsever'd in the grave ? 
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The French invasion of Spain ive 
have just seen crowned with success, 
and freedom is thus driven from 
its last stronghold on the continent. 
As mankind advance in knowledge, 
they naturally become impatient of 
"'^ose'-. fetters in which they for¬ 
merly suffered themselves to be 
])Htiently bound; and, in different 
parts of Europe, wc liave accord¬ 
ingly seen this natural impatience of 
oppression breaking out into open 
resistance. In Naples, through the 
aki of the troops, and the concur¬ 
rence of thepeople”'^, the ancient yoke 
was broken, and a new government 
established, free ^in its principles. 
Scarcely, however, had it raised its 
head, when it provoked the jealousy 
of the few who still wished to tyran¬ 
nize over the many; and the fair 
promise of freedom, which broke 
out for a moment in Italy, was nip¬ 
ped in the bud by an irruption of 
Austrian troops. The spirit of li¬ 
berty had, however, tspread among 
other nations; and in Portugal and 
Spain, formerly considered the head¬ 
quarters of despotism, a revolution 
began, aided by the troops, which 
gave a free constitution to those 
hitherto oppressed countries. l"he 
friends of freedom, and of human 
improvement, every where rejoiced at 
these, a$^thcy conceived, auspicious 
events; they saw the yoke of tyranny 
and superstition broken; they saw 
a revolution accou.plished, without 
violence or bloodshed, which gave 
freedom to two im])ortant states in 
the Euro}>ean system; and these 
events were considered as the pre¬ 
lude to the general diffusion of {poli¬ 
tical improvement all over Europe. 

These fair i>rospects are now, for 
a time, overcast. For a long time 
Spain was allowed to perfect quietly 
what she had so prosperously begun. 
Tlie Holy Alliance, indeed, fulmi¬ 
nated their censures against her pro¬ 
ceedings, which tliey said threatened 
with danger all legitimate govern¬ 
ments. But mankind could scarcely 
believe that they would act on tlieir 
declarations, or that their dark and 


iniquitous consultations would so soon 
break forth into overt acts oi treason 
against liberty and the iiiipruveincnt 
of the species. They have now, b(>\i - 
ever, developed their designs. AV'e 
now sec all the ruling potentates of 
Europe confederated in one unholy 
league, to crush improvement all over 
the earth, to extinguish every ves¬ 
tige of popular rights, and to degrade 
the {People to the level of slaves, hav¬ 
ing a daim to nothing, but owing 
all that they {possess, to the pure 
benignity and favour of their Sove¬ 
reigns—the latter, in short, to be 
every thing, and the people no¬ 
thing. All the rulers of the wiprid are 
thus arrayed on the side of dark¬ 
ness and ignorance. I'hey are the 
sworn enemies of all politieal im¬ 
provement, not merely within their 
own territories, but in foreign and 
independent states. Ilencefortli they 
declare, that no state shall advance 
one step in the career of improve¬ 
ment, without their previous con¬ 
sent. The continental rulers of Aus¬ 
tria and Russia, backed by their nu¬ 
merous armies, are to be the exposi¬ 
tors of our civil rights. Before at¬ 
tempting any internal reform, we 
must first consult them whetlier the 
scheme is to their liking, or whether 
there may not be too great an infu¬ 
sion of the popular principle in tin' 
dose which we are about to adminis¬ 
ter to the distempered state. The 
courts of Pctersburgli and Vienna 
arc to be resorted to for lessons in 
the science of Government. 'Die bar¬ 
barians of Russia are, forsooth, to in¬ 
troduce improvements into Europe. 
Russia is to become a school of ri- 
vil policy—her troops arc to be teach¬ 
ers of political wisdom. The courts 
of the Allied Sovereigns, those Vats 
of despotism, arc to be a sort of refri-' 
gerating cylinders, in passing through 
which, the over-heated theories of 
modern reformers are to be cooled 
down to the proper temperament, in 
order to calm the well-ffr||||H fears 
of sovereigns, lest the ligi^f know¬ 
ledge or fre^om should ever reach 
their happily-benighted subjects. Wc 


* In a lubBequent article on I’amsooia^i " Memoirs," tlic writer seems to entertain strong doubtSi 
whotiiei the NeaiKriibiit revolution w)ui reoUy d&cted with the •* concurrenro" of the iwoiiie. 'Ilie 
Kditof of course does iiirt consider rMpoiuible for every slight diversity of o|diikm which g mi 

nutr (Title nuiy delcet in the pruductions of tnedilferent individuals who contribute to this Jouriinl. 
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are now arrived at a new era, where 
the most barbarous powers, in place 
of copying from the more civilized, 
league together for the destruction of 
all improvement, lest their own sub¬ 
jects should catch a glimpse of the 
light which is shining around them. 
AVc must not move one inch forward, 
it seems, lest the dangerous exam¬ 
ple of freedom should indirectly put 
in peril the valuable institutions of 
despotism and ignorance. In this 
case, then, if no nation is to improve 
its constitution, lest the more imper¬ 
fect constitutions of Its neighbours 
should be endangered, the inarch of 
improvement is stopt, and the ru¬ 
dest and most despotic government 
becomes the standard for all others. 
And this is the truly lamentable pass 
to wliicli matters are now brought, 
by the late success of the Holy Alli¬ 
ance in the conquest of Spain. The 
Knropi'an powers, hitherto engaged 
in a generous rivalship in arts and po¬ 
licy, must now beware of advancing 
too fast, lest they should provohe the 
imitation of their barbarous neigh¬ 
bours, whom they must in no case 
leave behind them. They arc thus in 
the situation of a convoy at sea—all 
retarded by tnc dullest sailer. No 
one must outstrip the other, under 
pain of being brought back to his 
origjnal position, by threats of war. 

Such, then, is the present political 
state of Europe. In former times, 
war pioceeded upon the plain prin¬ 
ciple of national aggraudii-ement; 
nations went to war for additional 
territories; they often quarrclle<l 
about colonies ; and the most wretch¬ 
ed, barren, and uninhabitable spot 
was sufHcieiit to set all Europe in a 
ilanie. Their views are now totally 
cliangal. At the conclusion of the 
great war against Napoleon, they 
seemed peifectly united in all those 
points which formerly caused strife. 
'The world was divided among the 
different powers who rule it, to their 
mutual satisfaction, apparently, and 
no one has sought to grasp at the 
territory of another. Long habit h.ns 
reconciM'^fteni to each other*s ex¬ 
istence, vM has at length softened 
down that habitual and rooted dis¬ 
trust of each other, which used to be 
inculcated as a standing maxim of po¬ 
licy. The war of which we have just 
•witnessed the unfortunate conclu¬ 


sion, did not originate in any differen • 
ces of this nature. It w'as a war, not 
to take territory, but to put down 
opinions, on the avowed principle of 
danger from their propagation. It 
was, in short, an attempt to over¬ 
power opinion and human reason by 
force of arms, which, for the present, 
has succeetled. There was no at¬ 
tempt to convince the Spaniaids by 
argument. The French, who were 
the tools, in this case, of the Holy Al¬ 
liance, (for the late invasion of Spain 
is merely a branch of the general 
conspiracy among the continental so¬ 
vereigns against liberty,) did not at¬ 
tempt to reason with the Spaniards, 
But their language, to which thcii 
concluct corresponded, "was, “ If yon 
adopt those opinions which we dis¬ 
like,—if you advance one iota beyond 
us, in your improvements, wo will 
cut your throats.*’ It is by pure 
menace that the Spaniards have 
been assailed ; and all those who 
now stir in the cause of freedom, in 
any other part of Europe, will have 
the same perils to encounter. 

I'lie political state of Eiiroj)e then 
presents, at present, the singiilai 
spectacle of arms arrayed against 
opinions. (In one side, wc have hu¬ 
man reason. Hying abroad by the 
aid of the press, chasing away llu* 
darkness, and scattering the sei'd 
which is to ripen into the harvest of 
future improvement. On the other 
hand, we have force opposing her 
jirogress, and threatening her with 
destruction; and this appears, at first 
view, to he a very unequal match, 
more especially when we sen? that 
the first advantages have been en¬ 
tirely on the side of force. Yet the 
whole history of the world proves 
the reverse of this- Opinions, wlierc- 
cver they have first spread, have al¬ 
ways been opposed by arms. Tliej 
have never been checked, how¬ 
ever; they have always made their 
way against opposition; and tin* 
progress of improvement, since it 
first began in Europe, has nevei 
been arrested, by all the wars that 
have been waged against it. It has 
always advanced slowly and irresis¬ 
tibly, undermining the most invete¬ 
rate prejudices, and bringing down 
the establishments in which thev 
were embodied, how^ever strongly in¬ 
trenched kvnid bayonets and cannon 
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The truth is, tlftit in the conflicts 
which tuke plare bclweiii reason or 
opinion, and force, we are extremely 
ii])t to he deceived as to the strenj^th 
of the hostile jKirtics. Force makes 
a most alarming display of its re¬ 
sources ; it brings forth all its means, 
and conceals nothing, its policy hc- 
^ in g r ather to make an imposing ap- 
{>earancc, and to overawe, by the view 
of irresistible power. I’he policy of 
the other party is, in all respects, 
the reverse. Opinion makes no shew; 
its strength lies hid; it works under 
ground. \V e can calculate the power 
of force—we can count the numbers 
in its ranks. But who can calculate 
the power of opinion ? Who can re¬ 
connoitre its position, or see the 
strength and extent of its battle ar¬ 
ray ? The march of o))iiiioii is secret, 
sure, and irresistible; it advances 
unseen, and paralyses the soldier’s 
arm ; it ])oisons the source and 
.spring of its enemy’s strength; strews 
liis way with pit-falls, making the 
very ground which he stands upon 
unsure. An army yombatiiig a- 
gainst opinions, with which it is it¬ 
self infected, has indeed an outward 
show of strength, and looks well on 
the held, but, within, all is un¬ 
sound dinl rotten. Enthusiasm is 
the soul of an army; but no army 
can be enthusiastic in an uniM)pu1ar 
cause ; and destitute of this princi¬ 
ple of alacrity and life, it is a mere 
sluggish Ifliass, timorous and sloth¬ 
ful in all its moven)ents, and whol¬ 
ly unable to resist the storm of po¬ 
pular vengeance, when once awak¬ 
ened against it. Here, then, is one 
point on which the schemes of the 
Allied Sovereigns are clearly vulner¬ 
able.’ They have, to be sure, power¬ 
ful armies. But what security have 
they that these armies may not be 
corrupted from their fidelity to des¬ 
potism, by the contagion of freedom? 
Here is the radical defect of all their 
schemes; and here, in a moment, 
tluir whole system may give way, 
when they least expect it. This is, 
happily, the bane of all those contri¬ 
vances which are founded on pure 
force. The dissolution of the vast 
empire of Napoleon, which was 
founded on this principle, is an aw¬ 
ful exemplification of the precarious 
. nature of such i>owcr;,.and the 
Holy Alliance securely seated, as it 
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seems to be, on its throne of vio¬ 
lence, may lake warning by his fa¬ 
tal example, ere it be l»»o late. The 
feelings of mankind cuiiiiot hi; ron- 
tinually outraged with iinpumiv; 
aided by powerful armies, the) may. 
no doubt, go on long in their career 
of tyranny. But they are walking 
on hollow ground; all may bo I'aif 
and smooth outwardly ; but lliepriu- 
ciplo of disturbance may be, never¬ 
theless, secretly gaining strength; 
and in time, the suiolfiered llame 
will burst forth, and involve, in il.s 
wide-spreading conflagration, those 
who thought thcmsclvi's far remote 
from its eflects. 

If we look back to history, we shall 
find that no great revolution of opi¬ 
nion ever look place among man¬ 
kind, without drawing down the op¬ 
position of annies, and witlioiilgieat 
convulsions, which always termi¬ 
nated, however, in the triumph of ilu* 
obnoxious opinions. The UeCorma- 
tion was one of the first fruits of in¬ 
creasing knowledge in Europe. "J’be 
new opinions made their way into all 
its most improved countries; and 
neither pcrbccution, nor the hostile 
sword, were ever able to arrest then 
progress, far less to extiijmte them. 
The reformation in religion paviil 
the way for theprogi'css of civil iVec- 
dom ; the political institutions of 
the age did not escape that spiiit of 
free inquiry, which had exposed the 
corruptions of religion. I lence arose 
another source of distii)‘hance ; and 
in some countries, the conflict of llu' 
new opinions occasioncil a long era 
of political convulsions. It was nn< 
tural that power should be found 
arrayed against the jirogn-ss of lliose 
opinions, and that great ojipositioii 
should be made to them. But they 
always triumphed. Every fresh con¬ 
flict of the iwoplc with their nders, 
gave them new privileges, till at • 
length, in this country, they got all 
they asked, and civil freedom be¬ 
came the creed bodi of the king 
and people. In France, the era 
of political improvement^ ^ 

later date. The doctrinM^of free¬ 
dom do not seem to Iiave spread so 
early in that country as in Britain. 
The writings of the French philo¬ 
sophers contain, no doubt, a laige 
stock of political knowledge. But 
these were merely passing meteors. 
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The light of science (lid not yet shine 
on the great body of the people, who 
were, until a later period, held fast 
in ignorance and feudal thraldom. 
At last, however, the increasing 
knowledge of the age made its way 
into the great community of France, 
The people grew impatient under 
the despotic government of their an¬ 
cestors, and the desire of improve¬ 
ment became general. But there 
were great obstacles to encounter: 
the whole powers of government,— 
the privileged orders of the nobility 
and the priesthood,—and a powerful 
standing army, were ranged against 
the new opinions. There could not 
possibly be a more complete trial of 
strength between opinion and force. 
They were directly balanced against 
each other; on the one side, opinion, 
naked an(l unsupported; on the 
other, force, with all the constitution¬ 
al powers of the state on its side. The 
issue of the conflict is well known. 
Turning over to the next instructive 
page of Freucli history, wc sec opi¬ 
nion seated on its throne, its enemies 
laid low under its feet, and the 
wrecks of ancient establishments 
strewed around. The excesses of 
the French llevoliition disgusted all 
those who at first applauded it, and 
caused a strong re-action of opinion 
against it, and against all innovation 
whatever. This rc-action had begun 
to abate, the spirit of free inquiry 
was again let loose, and, under its 
influence, despotism and superstition 
wi^rc liappily* chased from Portugal 
and Spain, its ancient strongholds, 
and a new era of free government 
liad begun. But the prospect was 
too odious to the Allied Powers; their 
armies were set in motion; and they 
have succeeded, for a time, in extin¬ 
guishing the principles of light and 
knowjctigc. They are thus pursuing 
the same conflict of force against 
opinion, which has been going on 
for centuries; and we may rest as¬ 
sured, whatever temporary advan¬ 
tages may be on the side of force, 
Uiat, in the lo^-run, the issue will 
be the sai^ Irartial causes may oc¬ 
casion temporary obstacles to tlie pro¬ 
gress of knowlraa^; but no jpower 
can ever turn back the great tide of 
human aflkirs; we cannot put out 
the light that is already wread; we 
cannot unteach men what they know; 
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we can never, in short, again reduce 
the many to be beasts of burden to 
the few. Knowledge is progressive ; 
it is infectious. The violent extiue- 
tion of fiet’dom in Spain is, no 
doubt, a temporary triumph to the 
august members of the Holy Alliance. 
But judging by the i>ast, we may 
conclude, that, in the end, opiniops 
and principles will prove an over¬ 
match, as they have always done 
hitherto, for mere power. All his¬ 
tory shews that power has never yet 
been able to arrest the progress of 
human reason. The experiment has 
been freciuently tried, and it has al¬ 
ways had the same issue. ^V e have 
often seen force employed to reclaim 
mankind from the power of reason, 
and to bring them under the influ¬ 
ence of old prejudices, which they 
had resolved to cast ofl'; but in no 
instance has it succeeded, 'i'hcre 
has been, no doubt, often a severe 
struggle ; but, in the end, the world 
has advanced. Nothing can possi¬ 
bly prevent this. We cannot make 
mankind retro^ade ; and, in an en¬ 
lightened age, this experiment is 
even more* hopeless than ever. 'J'hc 
Allied Powers are seeking to establish 
despotism in government, as the 
powers of the w’orld formerly sought 
to establisl) despotism in religion. 
They dread tlic progress of political 
knowledge, which puts their craft in 
danger, and, despot-like, they seek 
to destroy knowledge by force. But 
if they could not strangle the infant 
in his cradle, they will not, it is like¬ 
ly, crush him when he is hanlencd 
into the gristle and bone of manhood. 
The present is not an age for such 
experiments. But when will power 
be taught wisdom? Proud man, drest 
in a little brief authority, always re¬ 
sorts to force as the favourite expe¬ 
dient; he will not yield—he will not 
accommodate. The struggle Unis com¬ 
mences, of power against opinion ; 
a lon^ era of oppression takes place, 
in wluch enthusiastic suffering keeps 
pace with the violence of persecu¬ 
tion ; and as the light of knowledge 
sprees, power at last falls in the 
stru^le, the unpitied victim of its 
own mlly and bUndness. Such has 
been, in all ages, the course of the 
world; and we have no reason to 
believe thajt matters will be changed 
in our day.* 
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"rwAs oveiiinj^ mild : the suti's dq>arUiig eje 
OlosM on the hills that skirt the western sky ; 

Deep from tlie grove the stock-dove'a notes were licard 
Tuned lu the courtship of his listening bird ; 
ljunc in tlie vale the abbey’s tower was seen 
(dud in the ivy’s venerable green : 

I'roni every cot the smoke in columns curl’d^ 

And sweetness smil’d on all the vernal world. 

In sucli a spot Contentment seem’d to dwell, 

Sick of the town, beneath her turf-clad cell: 
SequesterM here from fashion’s high-bred traitib, 

'Idle tenant knows not folly’s secret pains ; 
nnconscious he of half the joys that crown 
d ike taste, the inode, the learning of the town ; 
IJncunscious, too, of all their secret woe, 

And all the mighty nothingness of shew. 

* 

1 wander’d down the vale, and pass’d the spot 
Mliere once my guardian held his peaceful cot; 

1 ])ass'd the house where oft, with careless look, 

1 named the letters from the pictur'd book ; 

] saw the scenes, wlierc, fond of careless play. 

On thy blest afternoon, sweet Saturday! 

P(Thaps 1 rais’d the magpie’s chattering tongue 
I’tlie airy castle where she rock’d her young ; 

Or in hand-bh*adth canals decoy’d the rill 
d'o s|K)ut upon my little water-mill; 

Or, by the marsh, cut down the hollow cane. 

And, uninspir’d, piped out my noisy strain ,* 

'fill iiiy kiml friends, in anxious search, descried 
Their daubled vagrant by the streamlet’s side. 

And, wondering at my stay, with sharp reproof, 

Letl back my footsteps to their humble roof. 

But, while I pass’d along, the village tower 
llung through the vale the sweet dismissing hour; 
Anon from school the master’s stripling crew. 

With all the noise of youthj^i vigour, dew. 

Round the gay green th^ ;wbeel a in sportive chase, 
Witli chubby laughter smiiling in each face. 

One only came with sad, depending brow. 

And o’er the threshold ventur’d sour and slow; 

He, set perhaps upon the dunce’s stool, 

Crown’d with the paper night-cap of the fool. 

In pettish mood now saunter’d o’er the green. 

Too sad to mingle with the jocund scene; 

Home to his mother straight ho seem’d to go, 

I'o tell the indulging parent all his woe. 

And ask that med’cinc for a watery eye— 

A butter’d oike, till he forgot to cry. 

Not so the rest, whose parents seem’d to approve 
The master’s admonition, rod, or love; 

With them the task, and all its irksome care. 

Was whirled with their bonnets in the air; 

And as a plant confin’d, in some close room. 

Nods o’er the flow’r-pot with a sickly bloom^ 

Hut placed abroad to imbibe the nursing dews. 

Its blossoms glow with all tWir lovely hues ; 
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So they, long pent within their silent seat, * 

Find health in play, and play itself more sweet. 

Some shot the marhle from the chalky ring, 

While some, witli wooden bit and plaited string, 

Well pleas'd, with trotting pace, ran round the course 
In the strange fancy of a postboy's horse : 

AVith groping hands, by handkerchief made blind, 

One tried to catch the followers behind; 

With stones and turf some built the Trojan walls, 
AVhile through the air some toss’d the bounding balls; 
Some tried the sailor’s, some the mason's trade, 

And some at pitch-and-toss with buttons play'd ;— 
The master's frown, the strap with triple thong, 

Were banish'd in the whistle and the song ; 

And the hard lesson that employ'd the day, 
now exchang’d for salutary play. 

Oh, lovely age ! in careless passions blest, 

Of man's few years the happiest and the best * 
NO’^ture thoughts disturb their youthful year— 

Pliy all their hope, the master all their fear; 

No wish have they for wealth’s ambitious curse, 

The fair-day penny fills their little purse; 

No mad desire through glory's ranks to pass. 

Their highest glory—general of the class ! 

Ray, do the splendid pleasures that engage 
The wiser state of man's maturcr age. 

Bestow such real, such intrinsic bliss. 

As flows from youthful innocence like this? « 

Alas ! the sweets which many a fool pursues. 

Like Israel's quails, oft curse him as he cliews ; 

AVhile these, not only luscious while they last. 

Like Plato’s feast, grow sweeter when lliey’rc past! 


ULSCUll’TS OF CIIUISTIAN IV. 


Tu>. following paper is extracted 
from a publication of the Danish 
historian Suhm, entitled A Collec¬ 
tion towards 'the History of Den¬ 
mark," that is, a collection composed 
of a variety of papers on very differ¬ 
ent subjects, which may he useful to 
illustrate i>articular parts of that his¬ 
tory. This one consists of extracts 
from the minutes of the Danish 
Treasury, during the reign of Chris¬ 
tian ly., containing a statement of 
the applications made to that Cham¬ 
ber during a particular time, and by 
it, sent to the King for his final de¬ 
termination or direction on the sub¬ 
ject, with his answers, given in his 
own words. It is the latter part of 
the extract which 1 think may make 
it an amusing article in your Maga¬ 
zine. The answers of the King, 
while they shew Ins good sense and 
regard for justice, are expressed with 
so much simplicity, and even naivete, 
that.4hcy cannot fail to be read with 


interest. AVherc the apjilication re¬ 
gards an obscure individual whose 
name was not inserted in tlie paper 
sent to the King, the name is intro- 
dticed into his answer, shewing his 
Muyesty's familiar acquaintance with 
the people under him. These an¬ 
swers, in general, shew how mucli 
the paternal dispositions of a good 
monarch may counteract the evils of 
a Government whore justice is far 
from being properly secured by law, 
wliilo they seem to give no place to 
private solicitation and partial inti'r- 
ests, which have often so pernicious 
an infiuence in Governments, which, 
in other respects, may have more to 
boast of. The memory of ('hristiaii 
IV. is, to this day, popular in coun¬ 
tries which arc not now subject to 
the Danish Government. These mi¬ 
nutes are dated from the year 
to 1€7«. 

i. Appiicnfion front ike Treastirif 
Chamber .—Whether certain arrears 
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duo ill Norway, sdiould be remitted, 
when it is proved that the Collectors 
liad not received them, with the 
Stadtholder and Aintinand’s expla¬ 
nation on the subject. 

Anstref' nf'thc Kin ^\—Since the ex¬ 
planation of the Auitmand and Stadt¬ 
holder prove clearly that these ar¬ 
rets are not owing to the careless- 
n^s or neglect of the Collectors, but 
merely to the impossibility of their 
being paid, so neitlicr will I com¬ 
mand a thing which is impossible. 

7\ C .—The King had denjand- 
ed from the Chamber an exact ac¬ 
count of the property which had been 
iir different ways dii||>osed of in the 
time of Frederic(^ttl*,^M^for'>what 
services. The that, 

from the extent the 

matter should be special 

couiinission. ' 

K. A .—Had I thought proper to 
appoint a commission, 1 would not 
have applied to you. Do what 1 bid 
you. 

7’. L \—Several citizens of Flens- 
burg make a claim for services ren¬ 
dered by tbem during'the siege (of 
('openhagen). 'file (diainber see no 
way to satisfy them, as all tbeir funds 
are destined to particular purposes, 
but propose that tbeir application 
slionid l)e recorded, in case some 
otlier occasion may occur of satisfy¬ 
ing tbcin. 

• A'. A .—O yes ; I am pleased you 
sliuuld give the poor jicople as de¬ 
cent anti courteous a relusal as you 
can. 

7’. C.—The tithes in Norway had 
been disjiosed of in certain arbi¬ 
trary gratuities. Tlic Chamber in- 
(|uire of the King, whether a parti- 
(Uilai portion of bis salary due to 
(dianccllor Peter lleet'4, shall be 
paid out of these tithes, or according 
to instructions fonnerly given to the 
Treasury ? 

/T. —It is well remembered. 

You know 1 give no instructions in 
vain. 

T. C—The administrators of the 
property belonging to die C’athe- 
dral (Ihurch of lloeskilde propose 
to make an exchange with ]»art of 
the Kannike estate, which had been 
given to Chancellor Peter lleetz. 
The Chriniber say they do not know 
if Peter Reetz is to continue to hold 
lliat property. 


A". —It is my will that the ex¬ 

change should take place. The I'han- 
cellor has his own salary. 

T. C.—The Chamber rcjircscnt 
that Jens Clausen has obtained a 
sentence of a certain court against 
the Antvorst peasants, for certain 
arrears, which sentence, if carritnl 
into execution^ will ruin them, 'flic 
Chamber request his Majesty to give 
orders that Clausen's demand be n'- 
ferred to commissioners, who may 
settle with him on reasonable terms. 

AT. vl.—Very right. Let there he 
such moderation, that people be not 
put in terror for the making up of 
round sums. 

7\ C >—The Chamber propose that 
the usual harbour-inon^ siiould be 
employed for the repw of Chris¬ 
tian's haven bridge. 

AT. A *—I am pleased, provided 
you lay no new impositions on com¬ 
merce and the shi])ping, and ri'inein- 
ber the order 1 gave .you last year, 
that the new toll should be Ukvu 
off. Let the bridge be at least im¬ 
mediately repaired. 

T. C .—Among other articles of a 
memorial concerning the Catlnnlral 
Church of Uoeskilde, it is mention¬ 
ed that the salary of cliTk hud bct^i 
reduced in compliance with a fui'iiit*r 
memorial of the Chamber, liut that, 
on the representation of the Amt- 
maiul, they were afterwards of o]n 
nion he ought not to have loss than 
his foreman. 

A”. A ,—Very well. Rut you should 
consider these things properly in the 
first instance, before you bring yont 
recommendations to me, for it is on 
you I rely on such matters. 

T. C-—Paul Nielsen pelitions. 
that some property, which Isad been 
assigned to the fenciiig-niastcr in 
Soroe, should be allowecl him lor sa¬ 
lary as secretary in the Danish chan¬ 
cery. This property, 3(H) tons, a-, 
uiuunts to 137 tons more than hi^ 
claim, whicli he begs may be allow¬ 
ed him of your grace. 

A^. A. —\Vlicn he gets his due, ho 
has no more to ask. 

T, C\—Counsellor Ryldie and Pe- 
der Sassen represent to the (dmm- 
ber, that the King has resolved their 
claims should be paid in landed pi'o- 
perty, wdiich claims the (diainber 
had admitted as just: they make a 
proposal to have the tithes in Aal- 
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borghuus district^ on oondition, that 
if these tilites shall not bring in the 
interest of their claims, they ehall be 

allowed to make them as productive 
as they can. 

K, You must look after what 
they have said to you. It is like- 
wi^ your business to attend to what 
I have formerly written to you. 
Let them have the tithes for their 
iwyinent, just as C. Lindenow had 
them. They cannot have them on 
better terms than I myself held them. 

T. C, —Major John Nielsen peti¬ 
tions for an estate in Norway, in pay¬ 
ment of 96S rix-dollars due to him 
for his services in the last war. 

K> jtf.—You quite forget the 8th 
article of your instructions. 

T. C.—‘AHaabeth, widow of Jacob 
Madsen, petitions for a coniirma* 
tion of Frederic III/s grant to her 

of two farms in Norway, for her life 
time. 

JST. A. —It is not long since I or- 

^ specification of 
all these grants ready. 

J. C.—Hans Arenfeldt Mogensen 
had formerly received goods for his 
payment, every ton valued at S 34 
rix-dollars. For this payinent, with 
which he should be satisfied, he will 
now have more. 

A. A bargain is a bargain. 

7\ €•—The Chamber state, that 
^rtain persons, engaged to serve 
by tile month, made claim for their 
services against Colonel M. Roth- 
stecn, which should have been set¬ 
tled by him. The Colonel states, on 
the other hand, that a person of the 
name of Ove Erichsen had made 
an agreement with them, and had 
paid them 6000 rix-dollars from tl»c 
funds of the naval department, and 
also land, which they had received, 
ftiid had held their peace till lately, 
when they had be^n to complain. 

• Upon this, Ove Erichsen protested, 
that, after the lapse of five years, 
they had no right to make any new 
claim, and that tliey could not deny 
their having given a discharge. He 
produced, also, the attestation of the 
arsenal master and clerk, that they 
were present at the making of this 
agreement. The Chamber conclude, 
by saying, so far as we could com¬ 
prehend the matter, we have follow- 
ed your Majesty's instructions. 

A, A —Rarely investigated I You 
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state neither whether they had given 
the Colonel a discharge in full,— 
whether this discharge had been pro¬ 
duced and proved to^you,—nor whe¬ 
ther the people atiliered to it; most 
of them are yet alive, or what rea¬ 
son have they now to stand out 
against it? Neither do you tell ine 
how much the poor people had receiv¬ 
ed, 80 that I might be able to'juJl^i' 
of the proportion between their wt- 
vices and their claims. Inibrin luc 
on these points. 

T. C. —Lambert lUan|qs&borg and 
Hans Troelsen petttion to be em¬ 
ployed to.look;a«iwritdlunkwful cut¬ 
ting in Nur- 

; propos- 

may be^^pllpMlI/tu thif amount, 
and to give Of wbat may 

be over and'^abovi^ T^ey offer «oo 
rix-dollars for a lease of this employ¬ 
ment, for Aggerhuus, or Trondheim, 
or Bergen districts, as the Treasury 
Chamber shall think most for the 
King's interest. 

K. A. —This seems to be a new 
devise of some hungry post-hunter. 
When the Aintmand and the Collec¬ 
tors do their duty, there will be no 
need of such fiscals. 

T. C .—The (’hamber state a pro¬ 
posal of Mr Jorgeii Bielke, with re- 
spect to a claiiii of his, on certain 
estates, to the aiiumnt of 12,000 rix- 
dollars. He petitions, according to 
a former order of the King, for the 
prebendary called Milituin; and, 
also, as this is not an equivalent, a 
vicarage, on certain conditions: aho 
a certain house and estate during liis 
life, free from land-tax: also the 
mill of Onsde, and several blhcr 
pTO)>erties. 

^ K. J.—There are a great many 
kinds of flesh in tliis fricassee. Let 
my cluirclies be unplundta*ed, and 
my father's hand and my own stand 
fast, and I have no ohjertioiis t(» 
what you tliink proper, with reganl 
to the rest. 

T. C.—Over Jeger Alastcr llane 
proposes that certain empty tene¬ 
ments should be laid under that of 
Egegaard. 

JT. j4.-“Such an ofP-taking, from 
the matriculation roll, cannot be al¬ 
lowed. 

T. C.—dbristcr Hans JacobSchiot, 
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in Christiania, petitions to have dsr* 
tain small properties in Norway, to 
]>ay bis creditors; he himself is in 
bad circuiDstanees. 

JT. A »—If it loust be so, let him 
have the property of the Bremen 
Commissioii. 

T* C*—Ulrich Sitsen’s widow pe¬ 
titions that the principals of Stiern- 
holm Amt should be obligeil to bear 
a part with her in keeping up the 
bridge at Byholms The 

('haiuber propose it should be set¬ 
tled according to law and right. 

JST. A .—Then give her this an¬ 
swer, and let them go to law and 
right, which you are so fond of. 

T. C.—Frue Karen Grube, wi¬ 
dow of the late Jorgen Kaas, peti¬ 
tions with regard to money lent in 
1651-3, and 8, and which Frederic 
HI. bad promised should be repaid 
with advantages. 

.1.—Such claims must lie by 
till your coffers are better filled. 

7\ L \—Paul JuBtsen should re¬ 
ceive yearly 300 rix-dollars, to the 
payment of his accouiy. We do not 
know how he can lie paid without 
prejudice to those to whom the funds 
for that purpose have been assigned. 

K- A.—If ye do not know, neither 
do I. 

T. C, —Elizabeth, widow of Her¬ 
man Friis, petitions for certain 
tcinds, &c.; but as these have been 
disposed of for schools, &c. they do 
not see hbw she can obtain them. 

K, A .—Neither do I. 

7’. C.—Folk Larsen Dalhof, col¬ 
lector in Fre<1cricsund, petitions for 
an increase of his salary; 

K. A .—They would all have that, 
but they cannot all get it- 

C.—Johan Petersen, collector 
in Swenborg, claims the 100 rix- 
dollars which have been clipped off 
him by the new regulations. The 
Chambaf think what he has at pre¬ 
sent too little, considering the ex¬ 
tent of hia district. 

jr. Ye should have consider¬ 
ed that when ye made the regula¬ 
tions. He must be content till ye 
make better. 

T. C.—^Hans Thoinesen Mtitions 
for the superintendence of Uie fish¬ 
eries, in the old maffs stead. 

JT. A .—He must wait till Peter 
Ibsen die. 

VOL. Xlll. 


'1\ C.-^ohan Stads Vedcl, 
executioner, petitions for » ship- 
captain's allowance for his atten¬ 
dance on the court. 

K* A.—If the Admiralty can spare 
a ship-captain's allowance, I am 
pleased. 

T. C.—*Jorgen Ume, pi^e of the 
bed-chamber, petitions for arrears of 
w^es due to him; but the Cham¬ 
ber state, that Morten Skirikd told 
the said page, expressly, that they 
received no wages. 

JY. A .—Contract leaves no room 
for dispute. 'If he was told so before¬ 
hand, he must take that for bis 
wages. 

r. C.—The Chamber state, that 
Niels Holst, distiller» Mtitions for 
wages, and the spoileSr wine and 
brandy in the King's cellar, and Ins 
distilling instruments free of duty ; 
on these conditions, he will furnish 
what spirits are wanted, and give an 
account. 

K. A. —What Aquavituc 1 want 
from him I will pay for. 1 have no 
more to say to him. 

1\ C.—The Chamber make a 
proposal with regard to the Coimmt 
of Mariboe. Jens Clausen possesses 
it for 1800 rix-dollars: the Quoeu 
Dowager offers 3000 for it. 

JT. .<1.—You should have attended 
to that, before you expedited the 
deed for Jens Clausen. Do you 
think I will break a bond and seal 
fmr SOO rix-dollars ? 

T. C.—^Winterfteld will have un¬ 
threshed rye from the Bishops 
lands in Roesldld^, instead of rye- 
straw. 

JT. A -—What was straw last yt'ar 
will scarcely yield corn this. Things 
are best as they are. 

T. C.—Niels Osen, butcher to 
the court, petitions that the waste 
lands which he has taken at fifty rix- 
dollars, he may hold for twenty-five*; 
he claims some rents to be passed, on 
certain considerations. 

IT. A.—Once for all attend to 
this, that I will listen to no such pre¬ 
tensions. 

T. C.—On a metfioiial - of the 
Chamber, with respect to the peti¬ 
tion of a jailor's widow. 

JT. A.—Ye have more daima of 
that kind than ye can answer. 

r. Otte Vild^, Amtraand in 

4D 
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district of Collinghuus, petitions 
icr certain com-lanos in that quar¬ 
ter. 

JT. A *—He is always Gcnnplaining 
himself that the property of the 
county is all disposed of. 

T. C-—Lieut. Col. Oerichc begs, 
as payment of what is due to him, 
two islands) by Narkow. 

JT. will not alter the privi¬ 
leges of Ihe town for his sake* 

T. C.—Morten Michelsen and 
And^s Jacobsen present a petition, 
on account of their wives’ fathers, 
who had been Private Secretaries to 
the late Prince Christian. 

K. A.—God grant ye could pay 
my own, and my worthy father s 
debts, and then we should’ think on 
these good folks. 

T. C.—Ebbe Gyldenstieme claims 
arrears of wages. 

.JT. A .—Claims of that kind can 
very well wait till better times. 

T. C. —Christian Leefeldt peti¬ 
tions for a Jus PatronatUB. 

K. A .—If such claims be paid 
with a Jus Patronatus, there will not 
be many left. 

T. C.—Henrich Thot, who had 
formerly given up certain estates in 
Scania, as an equivalent for Bor- 
ringholm, petitions for a maintenance 
in poverty and old age. 

Jr. A ^—1 have no objections, if ye 
can find means of giving it him. 

T. €•—^William Jensen, custom¬ 
house-officer in Bergen, had been re¬ 
duced, and a,collcctor, for his salary, 
was to serve both places; he peti¬ 
tions for his former place. 

K. A .—If that offi%is not neces¬ 
sary, it will be better w help him in 
some other way, if he is good for 
any thing. 

T. C.—Christopher Nielslti, Pre¬ 
sident in Frederica, had been em¬ 
ployed to collect the Princess's rents 
In Jutland, and, by account, owed 
546 rix-dollars. He petitions that 
this sura may be allowed him for 
arrears of salary. 

K. A.—Let it be so for this time; 
but let the collection of tbe Prin¬ 
cess’s renfiB, another 'time, be in¬ 
trusted to a person who will keep 
better accounts. 

T. C.-*A Priest, in the parish of 
Sundt, in Jutland, has a property 
belonging to his living, which has. 


f<«r^*''some time, been let to Peder 
UfiVlsen. 

AT. A ,—Your neglect can take 
from no man his right. Let tbe 
Priest have his own. 

T, C.—Prebend Von Aim re¬ 
vests an exchange of Bradberg 
Teindsfor Fbllong Teinds, which are 
134 rix-doUars of less yearly valucn 

JT. A.—It is best every one keep 
his own. 

T. C.—Lieut. Col. Matthew Di¬ 
derich Yonder lleche wants to buy 
an estate in Nenway* 

X. A.—It is best he keep his mo¬ 
ney, and I ray land. 

T. C.-—Borgeivmaster Opdal, from 
Trondheim, petitions for a grant of 
the Salt Teinds, and the setting of 
three saw-Tn^Us. 

JT. A.~LGt him go home, and 
mind his own affairs. 

T. C.—Doctor Justi Cordt Rami- 
ni, petitions for his full salary, which 
should have been 500 rix-dollars, 
but which, by a certain alteration, 
bad been reduce<l to 300. The Cham¬ 
ber say, we think it fair be should 
be content wim 300. 

JT. A.—I think so too. 

T. C .—Ericb Schested requests a 
Jus Patronatus in Fyen. 

JT. A.—Let him be thankful for 
what he has got. 

T. C .—The principal clerk in 
Cronberg Amt t>etitionB for an in¬ 
crease of salary. 

K. A.—Let him be coiitent with 
what his clerk has helpeil himself to. 

T. C .—Lambert Von Haven hati 
made chai;^ for his journey abroad, 
which, if ^y are all admitted, will 
amount to —— dollars. 

JT. A.—I will not reckon closely 
with Lambert. Clear with him, and 
when he gets what he asks, he won’t 
cry. 

T. C .—Two Clergymen in Norway 
sufiered by fire, liie Chamber pro¬ 
pose, either that they get 100 rix- 
dollars from the funds of the Church, 
or that the Kshop should ei^oin the 
Clergy under him to come to their 
help. 

K. A.—The first. 

T. C.—-In a memorial with re¬ 
spect to tbe Customs, the Chamber 
state, that king’s ships, when they 
come in, claim to be free from visi¬ 
tation, and that thu.s many articles 
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are brought in which pay no 4uty; 
and as the regulations of we Customs 
contain no such exemption, the 
Chamber inquire whether said ships 
should not be visited^ as well as 
others? 

K» A^^lf your regulations contain 
no such exemption, what need have 
ye to ask me ? Confer with the Col¬ 
lege of Commerce: I am satii^ed 
with what they shall say to ye. 

T, C.—The custom-house-officers 
in Assem and Corsoer complain 
tiiat they receive ill-usage when 
they visit travellers, and request, 
themore, the assistance of the com¬ 
mandant, or officers, or others, in 
order that what comes in with the 
riding, or driving post, may be con¬ 
fiscated, when they wiH not submit 
to be examined. 

JT.A.—1 agree to this, if ye do 
not stretch tiie point too far; but act 
with decent moderation. Also, ye 
must give pubUc notice of this \h> 
fore-hand. 

r. C.—The Chamber make cer¬ 
tain proposals with r^ard to an al¬ 
teration in the situation of Amt- 


'hrisUan IK 

r. C—Frue Sophia Parsbeig & 
titioDS for certain tiends during her^ 
life-tim^ instead of some grants 
which had been made to her husband 
by Frederic III. 

JT. A---*-The Church can spare 
xn^ing; tbeKsbop will spare no- 
tbi^. 

C.—Philip Jochum Kostorf 

E etitions to be spared from giving in 
is accounts as commissary during 
the last war, and a discharge for tlie 
administration of Ahlholus Amt, on 
condition of resigning his claim for 
3401 rix-dollars; only, as he had 
promised 300 rix-dollars to the build¬ 
ing of the round-tower, and 900 to 
other godly purposes^he requests the 
King to pay these buiUb. 

jfiT. A.—1 agree so far: only, if 
he will give to the Church or the 
poor, let him do it out of liia own 
pocket. 

T. C .—^EUen Hans Wibe peti¬ 
tions for some allowance to her uom 
the Provianthouse. 

JT. A.— Inquire, first, if she is 
among those who have such claim, 
for I will have no new confusion on 


mend and Stift-Amtmend, (the She- 
rifik of counties and provinces.) 

JT. A.—I a^ce to your proposal, 
but 1 wish that, another time, ye 
would consider better your plans, 
^at I may not be soon plagued with 
your changing them. 

T. C.^^oncerning an account of 
Henric Banzow. 

JT. A.—1 am so well pleased with 
Henric Ranzow’s faithful and .disin- 
terestad service, that 1 wish his ac¬ 
counts to be paid after his own state¬ 
ment. 

C.—Petkum pctitiunB for cer¬ 
tain sums due to him foi[ 1^ English 
servic^ and, among otber^ things, 
for bis salary from a certain time, 
&c. 

JT. A.—Let him have the 1000 rix- 
dollars I promised him, and make 
the best of his way to Sweden. If 
he behave himself, I wUl do that of 
favour which he cannot claim by 
right. 

T. C—Jacob Clausen, formerly 
Sheriff-depute in Verbo^ng-Amt, 
claims certain arrears, of so old a 
date, that they can be settled only by 
law. 

if. A.—Then let him fe,o to law. 


this matter. 

7. C ,—^Egert Abildgaard petitions 
for some corn lands, instead of his 
grant of 100 rix-dollars. 

JT. A.—If the income of the coun¬ 
ty can reach their out-givings, 1 
agree. 

7. C.-—Doctor Nida Vang peti¬ 
tions for one of the King’s Manors. 

JT. A.—I will henseforth rather 
add to than tklce from the public pro¬ 
perty. 

7. C-—OvcrycGcr Master llnhnc 
petitions for Abrahamstrup and Her- 
riswoods, for pertain claims. 

if. agree, provided they im¬ 
pose m farther tax on the woods- 1 
vdU not count very closely with 
Holme, only do not let him cut down 
my woods when he gets them, bht 
rather endeavour to inmrove them. 

7. C.-^hancellor Peter Grifibn- 
feldt lays before them some mis- * 
statements which have been made in 
his charter to the Grifienfeldt estate 
in Norway, and petitions for a cer¬ 
tain proper^, &c. 

if. A.—Of that property will 1 
make him a present, and it shall be 
incorporated with his estates in Nor¬ 
way, under the title of the Earldom 
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^ bf <3iiffcnfeHt, 'wti|ch hame ye d 
insert in his charter^ giving iiim 




shall 

mself 


and in his new patent, giving it in 
command to the Stadtholder in Nor¬ 


way, that bis estate shall ei^oy the 
same ^vil^^ as other Earldc^sin 
tliat kingdom^. 

C. T.-nAnna Maria de Wit, who 


Was rcdnted from her Court ser¬ 


vice in Coldinghuus, petitions for 
some arrears of her own and her bus- 


band's, and for some support in her 
poverty and old age, claiming some¬ 
thing from funds which the Cham¬ 
ber say are not adequate to the put- 
poses to which they are already des¬ 
tined. 


K* if.—If there is nothing to give 
her, slie is doubly reduced. 

T* C *—Mr Just Hoeg, who was 
cnyoy in Holland, petitions for pay¬ 
ment of the cxpcnces of his corres¬ 
pondence. 

A .—^Tfaese demands must be 


fault with certain accounts from Ber¬ 
gen, Stavanger, and some otb^ dis*- 
tricts in Norway, they make J)ropo- 
sals in behalf of certain persons whom 
they represent as likely to improvi^ 
his Mwesty's income from these 
plates, &c. 

K* Yes, this will improve my 
income as other beggarly tricks liave 
done; but since this is your opinion, 
be it so, till ye get farther orders. 

21C.—Anna, 8oren Lassen's wif(% 
complains that a Lieutenant-Colone] 
Wilchen's receipt for 1500 rix-dol- 
lars, Wbith he got too much, was 
not received in the highest Court; 
that he was acquitted, and she tnade 
answerable. She therefore petitions 
for some deductions. 

JT. A .—Be it 80 this time. But 
this is the fruits of your not looking 
over the Commissaries' fingers in pro- 
per time. 

T* C.—The Chamber contract 
with Frederic Wendelman for wine. 


made good, if he do not chalk me 
down for his own private corres¬ 
pondence. 

2\ C .—Mr Jochum Gersdorph's 
heirs have petitioned that their cldms 
he paid in three terms. 

K* It is best to promise as 
we can perform. Let them be paid 
in five. 

T. C -—Baron Ole Rosefikrantz 
petitions for a'certain exchange, and 
for certain rights in Eg^olm, and 
for the Jus Patronatus for which 
Frua Wiveke'Rosenkrantz had peti¬ 
tioned. 

K. agree to the exchange: 
the rights he cannot have at this 
time. That one of the candidates 
for the Jus Patronatus shall obtain 
it, who shall make present^of the 
largest piece of cannon to the' fleet. 

1\ C.-^Tbe Chamber preseUfe^ 
memorial, in whicli, after fliidu^ 


K* A .—I am satisfied. I have no 
doubt yc get pvery thing fbr me on 
the best terms. 

T- C.—Fruc Anna Lycke, and 
Henric Bylow, petition for a year of 
grace. * 

AT. A* —You know how hard shift¬ 
ing we have. 

T* C, A petition of Count Hoik 
concerning a mill. 

JT. A* —That is Hoik's opinion; 
what is yours? 

r. C.—Two persons petition to 
be employed as inspectors, and en¬ 
gage that they will make the customs 
in Droutheim and Bergen produce 
10,000 rix-dollars more than at per- 
sent 

JC. have useless servants 

enow already. Call them before yc, 
and send them about their business; 
and tell them, once for all, to let me 
be at peace. 
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HewHes. — No. 1. 

CLASSICAL REVERIES. 

No. I. 

Non modoy* and No^ modo non** 

The winter season, after all, is But Winter comes at laftt» with his 
that of real and sub^ntial enjoy- long evenings, and his joyons, hap- 
inent, to every person, at lea^ of all- py faces, under fire or candle-light, 
tcrary or classical turn, vjt is, as d)e with his pen and his pencil^ his un¬ 
days shorten and the nights begin to cut inagaaine, or his Dutch-bound 
overbalance the day,—as fires resume classic,—his ^11, and free, and uu- 
their presidency in our parlours and interrupted revel, amidst the luxu- 
study, and tea is ag^ drank with ries and enticements of classical li- 
candle light,—it is under the inspi- terature. Now we not, indeed, 
ration of a snug and retired apart- in the clamour and busv bustle of a 
inent, encased with books, and oar- Parliament-house, or of a debating- 
petted to the fender, with a pair of society, or of a popular bookseller's 
bellows suspended from one side of shop,—not in carriages, whose wheels 
the chimney, and a neanhearth-brush never cease to revolve,—nor in hfdls, 
dangling negligently from the other, where the very lamps turn faint and 
—tliat one begins again, after the blue from a deficiency of repairing 
sumtrter and the harvest months, to and r^reshing air,—not in theatres, 
suit themselves to the season,—to where, for one hour's tolerable a- 
contract, as it were, and concen- musement, a whole evening of ^nui 
irate their movements and affections is undergone,—not in auction-marts, 
within a domestic circle of interest- where money is spent and purcha- 
iug and inviting avdeations. The ses are made, without aim or uti- 
summer, no doubt, had its appro- lity,—nor in the fashionable loun- 
priato and^ peculiar joys,—its skies ges, where unhappy men and women 
of deep and intense blue, or of swol- masquerade it in the character of 
len and magnificent cloud,—its earth ladies and gentlemen mightily inter- 
all over promise, and its atmosphere ested and gratified,—but at home, 
all glorified and enlivened by sun- at our own fire-sides," in the coun¬ 
beam and song,—the distant stroll try, with two mighty pleasant compa- 
by the sparkling stream, or the mu- nions, time at our own disposal, auA 
sing retirement under refreshing a decided taste for classical Uterature. 
shade; it had its volume carried Every man, indeed, enje^s a supe- 
out to the hill-side, and perused with rior degree of bappifiess in riding 
dozing, supine indifi^renee, under a his own hobby, however sorry, or 
meridian sun, and a buzzing, tink- unseemly, or even worthless, in the 
ling air, or its endless, aindesssaun- eye of the world, thejAde inay ap- 
ter, where fiowers spring, cattle low, pear. Your very butcher has liis 
an^ flocks pasture,—w&re man is notion of d^ity, as he surveys his 
received into the companionsliip of bulloc^ or scampers it away, like 
animated nature, and whm he mels, old Helle, on the back of a rain, 
and knows, and rejoices, to that Ay, man, yc have spoiled a good 
he is only half rational. Theautumh bu^er," said a gentleman of th£ 
came, with its waving Adds of gold, knife and the elioppitig-axe, as ho 
and its swelling sheaves, and its ac- imssed ou^rosy and portly Parson, 
cumulated treasures, with its gossa- on his wajPto market last Thursday, 
iner webs, its variegated leaf, and If nought more geiiteeler casts up 
its last parting days of repose and in my own profeszion,” said a dan- 
smilcs, and mitigated splendours,— cing-master to the same individual, 
and frequent and happy were the in- “ 1 am thinking of bringing up my 
terviews which the soul held with son Rob to be a minister." And, by 
itself, with all around, and witli all a similarity of illustrations, we could 
away on the distance of time, and travel upwards or downwards, as you 
space, and eternity, as t]ie sun set will, amidst furnisliing-taylors, mere 
broad and south, and the moon re- niathematicianB, mineralogists, anti- 
turned her autumnal hours of rising, quarians, and yarn-spinnerb of all 
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S 08 cijptionsj—and through every va- 
rietr and gradation of hobby, wc 
coulcf ^nt to the happy, contented 
ai^cl of the rider, and contwt it 
widi the Jieavy, morose, and carla- 
veroufl look of him who bangs on, 
from his eradlc tp his grave, be¬ 
twixt the heaven of purpose and the 
earth ff peribrniance,—whose nund 
is so e^pWy poised betwixt various 
ceuiifber atdractions, that it remains, 
as it wexe, in equUibrio, through 
all that wesome and meaningless 
** MOW,*’ which he considers as his 
lifetime. And if matters are thus 
amng^, in respect of such hobbies 
as have alluded to, and if there 
is no depth, and width, and length of 
degradation, in point of pursuit or 
employment, over which a decided 
preference and predilection will pot 
casta fobe of gracefulness, an air 
of importance, what are we to an¬ 
ticipate respecting'that liking for 
Clascal literature, where the ob¬ 
ject and the taste, the horse and his 
rider, are both of so dignified and 
gracriul a character? Bums very 
feelingly enumerates the situations 
in whicn he had eiyoyed the greatest 
share of happiness^ amongst which 
courting lasses and drinking whis¬ 
ky* are not overlooked.. But had 
Bums been acquainted with the 
Cf^ijeasure of reading, and, as it were, 
'^imversing with the Latin and Greek 
'"vdassics, during the long wint^even¬ 
ings, when he was em^oyed in set¬ 
ting fire to his ccmvivial roof at 
Mauchlin, in penning 1^ epistle to 
' Davie, at Mossgill, or, in describing 
and partici^ting in the divertise- 
ments of Hallowe'en, under his pa¬ 
ternal roof,—^he had, in ril probabi¬ 
lity, formed a very,iHfferent estimate 
of genuine happiness. 

1 have long been of opinion, that 
ijie dedication of a few of. your 
monthly p^s to classical reverks’* 
would not only confer a novr grace 
and interest upon your Mc^zine, but 
would honourably distinguisli you 
firom your brethren of the pmodical 
pmsB. There is, indeed, a '' dassi- 
cal Journalbut this is too modi of 
a good thing; and the manner is at 
once ponderous and soporific. It was 
with pleasure, therefore, that I ob- 
' served, in your two last Numbers, 
' some interesting and amusing obser- 
servations and criticisms upon Dr 
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Hitter's Livy ;—and as these stric¬ 
tures have naturally set me a-think- 
ing, I have given roy thoughts the 
foQowing form, upon 

" KON Mono," AND “ NON M01)0 

NOl^." 

With the view of placing this sub¬ 
ject of ancient, as well as of more 
recent contmversy, in as distinct a 
point of view as possible, it may, 
perhaps, be necessary to enter fully 
into the dements, as it were, and 
fundamental prindples upon which 
the meaning of this, and of some si¬ 
milar passages, seems to depend. The 
question at issue is this: Can the 
words non modo" convey a nega¬ 
tive meaning, or are they always to 
be understoM in an afiirmative sense? 
Now, the truth seems to be, that 
there is nothing, strictly speaking, 
and following analogy, in the nature 
of the arrangement of this expres¬ 
sion, to prevent both acceptations; 
and this will appear from the fol¬ 
lowing, amongst other considera¬ 
tions, which nught be adduced. 

Modo," as is well known, is 
merely tlie ablative of modus,” a 
measure, or point of boundary, in 
respect of quantity, quality, or num¬ 
ber. Like the term “ finis,’* however, 
it may, and often is, used, not only 
to express the boundary, but that 
which is bounded—the thing limited 
or measured; and hence the accep¬ 
tation of its derivatives raoderor" 
and modius,"—-the one referring to 
the boundary, and the other to the 
quantity of the thing bounded. In 
what is termed, for convenience* sake, 
by giammarians, its adverbial ac¬ 
ceptation, it has still a direct and" in¬ 
dubitable reference to its proper and 
‘ substantive meaning. Thus, when it 
is said, puer cursitat, modo hue, 
modo iuuc,’* ^^the boy runs, or races 
now in this direction, and noiv in 
that direction,"—a reference is had to 
a certain limited or measured and 
bounded iqwce of time or of place, 
or even of boih^ by which the move¬ 
ments of the my are regulated. 
The boy runs hither up to a certain 
time, he runs thidier up to a certain 
time,—or, the bojr runs in this direc¬ 
tion, up to a certain extent,—he runs 
in that direction, up to a certain ex¬ 
tent,—or, lastly, the boy runs up to a 
certain measure of time and of space. 
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a certain ineasure of time and of decern homines” may signify, jnst 
space in another direction. Again, ten men and no fewer, or just ten 
when the jihrase is used, Prater men thd no more, precisely in the 
modo accepit numinos,” my brother same manner with die arch negative 
has a while ago^ a little while or itself, non.” 

7to2/', received the money, the re- Occidit una doraus,-aed non 

ference by means ofraodo,” is made domus una perire digna fait.” In 
to a measured point of time at which this sentence, the phrase non una,” 
the money was received, which point, which usually signifies not one, but 
however, in as far as the expression less, is understood as ini])oning mti 
is concerned, is left indefinite, or un- one, hut more. In both cases there is 
fixed; it might he only an instant a point fixed, to which a reference is 
ago, or even yesterday, or some day made ; and whether you are to pass 
]>reviou8- Still, however, modo’ beyond or keep within that point, de¬ 
can never he confounded with “olim,” pends entirely on the sense of the 
long ago.*' The very pointing, by context. In the word tantuni,” 
means of the term made use of, to this principle is perhaps still more 
a measure completed," shews that manifest* The ordinal^ significa- 
tliis completion of the measurement tion of the negative tantum” is so 
had been waited for, as it were, and much, and no more, or, as it is cx* 
expected, and, consequently, that the pressed, only.” Yet every schd- 
annunciation would be made iinme- lar knows, that in the sense of so 
diately upon, or at least soon after, its much and no less, it is likewise of- 
completion. In the compounded ten to he met with. In English, 
form, ^^tantummodo,” andsolum- we sayi "he is not a little unhap- 
inodo,” a reference is directly made py.” I allow, says a friend, that 
to a measurement; '^(jtantum” and 1 am a little capricious; not a 
" solum” convey, in fact, the whole little,” is your immediate response, 
extent of meaning, wliilst " modo” And in both diese instances, the 
indicates and announces, that this phrase which might, in its ordinary 
meaning extends so far, and no far- acceptation, have conveyed the no- 
ther—so much, and only so much, tion of not a little, or the negative 
or, and jso much only. Under of everv thing up to a little, is un- 
this view, "modo” may justly be derstooa as signifying not a little, 
considered, in all instances, as limit- but more than a litue; the 
ing or modifying the extent of a tive of Xhe little being understoouiit 
proposition, and, consequendy, to the fixing the lowest houndarv, betwixt 
full extent of its import and power, which, and the highest^ tne field is 
it is " negative,” or, as some ^am- left op^n for occupation, 
raarians have termed it, " exclu^veNow> having determined, not on- 
in the same sense, and for the same ly the original meaning of this term 
reason, that" vix tantum, raro, et " modo,” hut likewise its capabili- 
similia” are, and must be, considered tics of application, let us ke<*p these 
us negatives. considerations in view, whilst we 

The negative, however, or exclu- proceed to consider their bearing 
sive power of ** modo,’* may be ex- and influence upon the combined or 
creised in two ways, or under two compounded phrase " non raodo,” 
very opposite aspects; " modo,” in which is the one in question. " Non> 
its natural applicaden to quantity, modo,” then, is made up of tioo ne« 
quality, or number, may signifygadves, the first negative, " non,” 
so much and no morcj or Just so much utering, as it were, and modifying 
and no less. We are not speaking at whatever limited meaning is express- 
present of the actu^ acceptadon of ed by the conjoined term ** modo,” 
the term, as used by the classic au- in the same manner as we find it 
thors, hut merely of its phik^ical operadng in the terms " nee non, 

* Of the negative power of vias^ take the followiqg illustration : In a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion upon an old tofnl>-Btone at St. Andrews, it is said,. of some venerable Monkish 
Father, Vixerat in Christo ;V thll^ however, has been altered and negatived sadly by 
writing it in two separate words, thus; Vix erat in Christo 
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pon Mlum, non tantuni,” and so 
forth*. The tneanlng of niodo" 
being expressible, though noVwith 
logical, at least with practicsflUccu* 
^■wy, the English term onfy, the 
force of the non” is felt in putting 
a negative upon this term “ modo,’' 
oa/^, which itself, as has alretuly 
been shewn, negatives, to a certain 
extent, whatever word or phrase it 
innuencin; and thus wc have two ne- 
l^tives making up an affirmative, in 
the regular acceptation of the use and 
iTOctice of the Latin and of Uie Eng¬ 
lish languages,—and hence we as¬ 
sert, that non modo,'' thus applied, 
is not a negative, but an affirmative 
clause. Non inodo constilcs, sed 
etiain patr^affirmabant.” Here the 
whole sent^ce ‘is plainly affirma¬ 
tive, the former, assuredly, equally 
with the latter cause. The modo 
consules,” in the first clause, is ne- 
^tived by “ non in other words, 
it is affirmed, that the idea expresed 
l)y the words modo cousules,” 
or "consuls only,” is not the idea 
meant, but one which differs from it 
in excess, as if it had been said, 
** not the consuls only, but more than 
this amount—likewise the fatliers.” 
In this instance, it is quite clear that 
the native, like that in " non tan- 
tuni,” fajils upon the minus side of 
a^unet " modo,”—still, however, 
Igtaking an affirmative averment upon 
whole. Again, in the sentence 
non modo consules, sed nepatres 
qhidem a^pnabant,” it is equally 
manifest that the meaning or power 
of " non modo" is materially chan¬ 
ged. In the former instance, " non 
modo consules” imported, not only 
the consuls, but more; in this case, 
it signifies, and in perfect consisten¬ 
cy with analogy, (at least, " not the 
consuls even,—not so much as this, 
but less,—not even the fathers.” In 
*the former instance, the negative fell 
upon the minus side of the " modo,” 
or the measure referred to, and con¬ 
sequently the effefct was addition, or, 
whichoomesulthnately to be the same 
thing,^diminution negatived; and, 
in the* latter example, the negative 
falls upon the plus side of “ modo," 
or the measure stated, and conse- 
---- ^ - 


qil^tly the effect is diminution, or, 
wlial comes to the same thing, excess 
negatived t.. " Non modo consules,” 
not the consuls in measure,—that is, 
minus the consuls in measure or 
number; " ne quidem patres," not 
even the fathers. It is quite true, 
that, at the time when non modo 
consules” is announced, the mind of 
the hearer cannot foresee, " in hoe 
statu,” whether the meaning is to be 
plus or minus the consuls; this can 
only be learnt by the words whicli 
follow, and which, in this instance, 
as in a thousand' others, direct the 
sense of the former clause. AV'lu'ii 1 
say "non unus vir," J cannot tell, 
in this stage of the ciniTiciation, 
whether the assertion is to be plus 
or minus ; it may be " non unus vir 
est mortalis,” not one man is mortal, 
but many,-—all men are mortal; or it 
might be, did my experience ami rea¬ 
son admit of the assertion, " not one 
man is mortal,” but fewer, none, i. e. 
all men are immortal. In the latu^r 
instance, the " non” negatives the 
plus side of ^he “ unus vir,” not so 
much as one, but less; in the former 
case, it negatives the minus side of 
the unus vir not one only, but 
inore. The ultimate effect, in the two 
cases, is directly opposite, and yet 
both senses, without the addition of 
any other term, are fairly and gram¬ 
matically daduciblo from the above 
words as they are stated. On the other 
hand, when 1 say " non'fnodo duo 
viri, sed decern mortui sunt,” there 
can be no doubt of the force of tlie 
negative falling upon the minus side 
of “ duo and when 1 add " non 
modo decern viri, sed ne quidem duo, 
mortui sunt,” there can he as ^little' 
doubt that the force of the " non ' 
falls upon the plus side, and nega¬ 
tives the excess of " decein,” or, in 
other words, according to the use 4>f 
language, asserts the minus of " de¬ 
cern,” which is afterwards found, by 
exm-ess terms, to be " less than two/” 
Havijag discussed the merits of 
" moeW and " non modo,” in re- 
^rence to their plus and minus, or 
y^itive and negative efiects in the 
enunciation of ideas, it now remains, 
before entering upon the particular 


• Vide Postscript 

. t J wt as wc say, « no that laige,” « not that litUe;*—meaninfi, by 
of expression, “ very little,” anU « very large,” &c, ad injuitum 


that manner. 
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passages sphere these terms occur^ to 
notice the additional non** which is 
occasionally appended, and that, too, 
in order to express the very same no¬ 
tion or idea which, according to ovr 
understanding, is capable ^ being 
brought out without such assistance. 
If “ non modo,” it may be said, has 
a negative effect, or, in other words, 
if the non*' be considered as nega¬ 
tiving every thing beyond the ** mo- 
do," or *^80 miicfa/' then an addition¬ 
al non" must go far to reverse all 
this, and restore things to their for¬ 
mer state, prior to the use of the first 
non in other wonls, the effect of 
the whole clause must he afiirinatiTe, 
which, in the sense in which we are 
bound to understand it, it is not. To 
this, however, it is quite easy to an¬ 
swer, by a direct reference to the usual 
and fiMrmaiive sense of “non inodo,” 
and then the second “ non" forming 
the negative of an affirmative, or an 
affirmative coupled with a negative, 
brings out the sense wanted. “ Non 
modo, non patricius, sed ne quidem, 
civis lloinanusnet only not a 
patrician, but more than this of the 
negative quality—not even a Roman 
citizen. Had there been only one 
“ non” in the first clause with the 
corresponding “ ne” or “ non,” in 
the second, the sense had been the 
same; “ non patricius modo,” not so 
much as this, much less, therefore, 
than thip^ “ ne quidem Romanus ci¬ 
vis,” not even a Roman citizen. 
But, by the addition of the second 
“ non,” what is merely inferretl 
ill tlie first form, is distinctly stated 
in the second ; and ere we have ad¬ 
vanced to the corresponding negative 
clause, the annunciation of a nega¬ 
tive is made. 

That all languages, perhaps, and 
the Latin language in particular, 
admit of such forms of expression 
in which a negative is rather im- 
])lied and inferi^ from the con¬ 
text than expressed, it were easy 
to prove in the moat 'satisfactory 
manner. In addition to the exam¬ 
ples which are adduced by Dr Hun¬ 
ter, in his note on “ non modo,” and 
“ non modo bon," and which merely 
imply the carrying forward (and if 
forward, why not backward too?) a 
negative meaning, when a positive is 
all which, in the correspondingelause, 
is expressed, we may^ add such La- 
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tin phrases as these—cave ut facias, 
—cave ne facias—cave ut titulies,” 
an^^^cavene titubesin both theso 
inrapees, the Latinity is unquestion¬ 
able ; and yet, if the sense so require 
it, both the forms of the separate ex¬ 
pressions may each signify the raine 
thing. Thus, “ cave facias” inti¬ 
mates one of two things, either a 
caution to be on your guard against 
doing, or not doing; it is “ the do¬ 
ing” which is the object of care, and 
it depends upon your previous know¬ 
ledge of the speaker's intention, whe¬ 
ther you understand ” cave facias” 
as an admonition “ to do” or “ not 
to doall that is enunciated posi¬ 
tively in the expression, is an ad¬ 
mission by the subjunctive form of a 
power in you of doing, and an intima¬ 
tion by the imperaiivf form that you 
are to keep a close watch over this 
power or contingency; it may be, to 
foster it in operation, or it may be the 
very reverse, to extinguish its opera¬ 
tion altogether. The same reasoning 
applies to “ cave titubes” and “ ne ti¬ 
tubes,” and requires no additional il¬ 
lustration. But what is still more 
singular, in these, and similar usages 
and “ non” usages of the negatives, 
you may find a meaning directly in 
the teeth of the apparent expressiou. 
'J'hus, ** cave venias” mav be so 
situated as to signify—take cai^ 
that you dont come, sec that you st|p 
away; and “ cave ne venias” may sig¬ 
nify—^take care of your not coming— 
be on your guard against that; in 
other words, see and don't disappoint 
me, “ be sure to come.” In the sen¬ 
tence “ immo perfecto negat, neque 
sehas ledes vcndidisse, &c.^* the sense 
can only be brought out by cither 
reading “ neque” as atque," or bv 
dropping the negative in “ iiegar' 
in me second clause, and retaining 
the assertive force of “ loquituV," or 
“ait”merely. Andinthewcll-knowii 
** qui fit Mcecenas, &c.,” the “ lau¬ 
ded' in the third line, drops the 
“ ne” of nemo in the first line, anil 
assumes, for its nominative, the radi¬ 
cal part ** homo," or, as the^ French 
have it, “ on,” which is originally 
** I'homme.” 

The object of the above induction 
of instances is meant to prove the 
frequent occasions, in translating 
the Latin language in particular, in 
which we arc under the necessity, 

4 K 
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either of supplying or of suppress- manifestly inadinfesible; and yet, 
ing, of carrying forward or of carry- upon our hypothesis, it is as capa- 
ing backward, a negative, aa^/^lpay hie of explanation^ and as consistent 
suit our convenience, with tl^^ew with general principles, as any other, 
of making out the ultimate effect, or “ Non inodo?cuin cladc ufla, ’ is 
the whole meaning. It is quite true, the same as “ non cum cladc ullfi, 
that in no case is a negative with- “ not with any slaughter,” only that 
held in Latin, or in any other Ian- roodo”is added to shew that there 
guage, when the negative effect can- was loss thaii^ this measure ; that it 
not be conceived, or. felt, or appre- lay on the minus side of it; and, 
bended, without its presence ; but a consequently, it is added,cum 
negative actually is, and may be, periculo quidem suo. The nega- 
suppressed, again and again, when tive ‘‘ nc,* in the second clause, evi- 
its presence would not materially dently fixes a minus, or negative ac- 
clVange the meaning. To supply a ceptation, upon “ non modo in the 
negative, therefore, merely with the first; and, what is more, a negative, 
view of bringing out, more forcibly, in the first ^ause, will, in the same 
into Knglish terms, the meaning of manner, be found to transfer its ne- 
a Latin passage, is tj’tentimen quite gative influence to the second; 
allowablc ; but to conceive, from Quod ego, noninodo7*on audiani 
this process, that the Latin expres- sed etiam videara.” The non is 
sion was imperfect, without such a here transferred, or carried on in the 
supply, is downright misapprehen- mind of the writer,—(as in the case 
sion and absurdity. Preserving these of— 

observations in our view, we come 4 ^ ^tridas 

now to a consideration of the rules, dolor, licet capere arirut 

or canons, which Dr Hunter has Myccins/* 
laid down, whereby to regulate the 

use of non modo,” or “ non inodo quoted by Dr Hunter)—to the second 
non.” clause, or branch, of the ])roposi- 

1st. When one common circum- tioti. Nay, what is still more sur- 
stance (says the Doctor) is denied in prising, and, upon Dr Hunter's plan, 
both clauses, and, in the arrange- altogether inexplicable, there are 
inent of the sentence, is placed after instances in which there is no sc- 
“ ne quidem,” no second negative is cond " non” in the first clause, and 
.hecessary after non modo.” no negative at all in the second 

Sd. A^cn two different and dis- clause, in which the sense is, never- 
tiiict circumstances are denied seve- theless, in both manifestly negative : 
rally, oncin^cach of the clauses, a e. Nihil agis, quod ego non 
second negative is indhpeusahl^ re- modo audiam, sed etiam videani.” 
quired after non modo.” Cat. 1- cap- 3. The sense evidently 

It is not witli the first canon that is, you do nothing, that 1 not 
wc have at present to deal,^for, in only do not bear, but even do not 
fact, die Doctor only enunciates, see.” 

that a second nemtive is not neces^^ In diis instance, entirely iiicxpli- 
%aryj which we have all along ad- cable, upon Dr Hunter's second 
mitted; but he does not say that canon, we find the meaning upon 
it may not be, and he afterwards the plan which we have suggested, 
admits that it is occasionally found, using the first non modo” in 
even under these circumstances. But the minus, or negative sense, and 
it is res]>ecting the second rule that then, by carrying forward the iwi- 
we arc disposed to speak, both be- plied negative to the second clause, 
ciiiRe it is distinct and definite, thus, Nihil agis, quod ego non 
and aim because it is somewhat in audiam (modo) sed etiam (non) vi- 
opposition to the principles we have deam;” *^you do nothing which I 
endeavoured to advance. In Livy, do not, may not, hearand, what is 
Jjilj. 9, cap. 19., we have a sentence still less probable, which I do not, 
ciuling thus, Non modo cum clade may not (even) see.” There are 
ulld,^ sed^ lie cum periculo quidem sentences, however, to be found in 
fluo,^ which, upon the Doctor a doc- the classicE^. and these not a few, in 
trine of a common circumstance, is which there iif no common circum^ 
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stance, and yet the negative neces¬ 
sarily implied in non mode,” in 
the first clause^ is not^ as in the 
above instance^ transferred to the 
second clause ; and this merely 
because the sense does not require 
it. For, after all, the general and 
leading scope is tljc rudder by 
which the critic is enabled to steer 
his course, through all such varie¬ 
ties and peculiarities of expression. 
Take die following as a specimen: 
“ Inde tantus terror, pavorque oinnes 
occupavit, ut non inodo alius quis* 
quam arma caperct aut castris pellere 
hostem conaretur, sed etiam rex ipse 
ad flunien, navesque perfugerit.” In 
this instance, it is evident, that, after 
“ non modo,” according to Dr Hun¬ 
ter s rule, a second ‘‘ non" should be 
supplied; which, however, must be 
ilropt in the second clause, which is 
])]ainly and incontestibly afiiriiiative. 
If the criterion we have endeavoured 
to establish hold good, non modo 
alius quisquam arma caperct," will 
admit of being read, should the 
sense require it, wliicl? here it does, 
** non alius quisquam (modo) cape- 
ritarma; “no one, not much 
as ) any of the whole could take up 
arms, but even the King himself ac¬ 
tually fled “ rex ipse perfugerit,” 
whicji is die meaning of the passage. 
After all, it must be admittm, that 
the ordinary, and most intelligible 
use of “ Jioii modo,” is upon the affir¬ 
mative, or what wc have termed the 
addition, or “ plus side;” and hence 
arises our difficulty, from being accus¬ 
tomed to the one acceptation, to un¬ 
derstand it in any other. Just as when 
you meet with such jihrases as 
“ marc placidum ventis,**^ or sicca 
sanguine fauces,” you are led, from 
common usage, to affix a very dif¬ 
ferent meaning to these terms from 
the one here. Had the phrase, 
“mareplacidum ventis,” been “marc 
turbidum ventis,” then, by common 
use, you would have interpreted the 
winds as the cause of tne appear¬ 
ance “ turbidum and, in the same 
manner, had the second phrase been 
“ madidte sanguine fauces,” you 
would have found as little difficulty 
in respect of the connection betwixt 
tt aanguine” and the ** raadidee.” 
It is a consideration of the incom]U- 
Ability betwixt the termfl* “ ventis** 
and “ placidum,*' aiiid the terms 


“ sanguine” and “ sicca,” and that 
a1onj& which leads you to that inter- 
prewwn, which every one knows to 
be w» true one. Your previous 
knowledge of the incompatibility of 
the usual interpretation on this oc¬ 
casion leads you to adopt anotlier, the 
flirect reverse of that to which, did 
the sense admit of it, you would un¬ 
doubtedly l>eled. “ I have drawn,” 
says the maid-servant, “ the bed-cur¬ 
tain and you cannot tell, indepen¬ 
dently of your previous knowledge, 
whether the curtain has been drawn 
or withdrawn. 1 have skinned an 
eel, and 1 have skinned a ball, are 
diffi*rentoperations, the key to which 
lies not in the expression made use 
of, but in the previous knowledge of 
the speaker. He has some “ stun” in 
him, that fellow ! and “ such stuff!” 
arc different things. And in tlie case 
of non modo,” used in a minus, as 
well as a plus sense, nothing more 
ilian this is assumed, (frant but the 
same latitude here, wliich is per¬ 
mitted elsewhere, and the question 
appears to be settled. 

Still, however, if incredulity inust 
have its undisputed and incontro¬ 
vertible usage, we frankly confess 
that wc have none such to adduce- 
For were we to instance, as such, the 
thousand cases in which “ non modo” 
is followed by “ ne quidem,** and in 
which both clauses appear to us to be 
negative, this would be called a beg¬ 
ging of the question, and we would 
be assailed with a supplied “ non,” 
or with a general one,” applicable 
to both clauses. Though, however, 
we cannot bring forward “ non mo- 
do,” taken by itself, as signifying 
“ not to that extent, but less,'*^ we 
can adduce “ non tantum,” a phrase 
so closely allied, as to be almost 
identifled with the other, in thisjirc- 
dicament, and wc can show, by in-, 
numerable instances, that the term 
“ modo,” when added, or affixed to 
other words, does oftentimes little 
more than merely fix down their 
meaning to a certain measured point 
implied in their usual acceptation : 
thus, “ tantum modo" is just “ tan¬ 
tum—solum modo” is just “ solum,” 
-Hind why may not “ non modo be 
just the measurement of “ non,” and 
no more ? Non modo tu, et ne 
quidem ille,” “ not you, and much 
less he.** 
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My attention, as I have already 
liinted, has been drawn to this sub- 
jcct» by what appeared to inea'^e- 
what hasty^ but certainly a very cre¬ 
ditable review, of ” Dr Hunter's 
Livy," which appeared in your Sep¬ 
tember Number,—and by a short 
answCT to this paper, under the ap¬ 
pellation of Hints to the Review¬ 
er,” which was printed in your last 
Number, under the signature X. I 
have taken the liberty of stating an 
opinion in some degree different from 
both, and shall be glad if cither X., 
or the Reviewer, shall think my 
speculations deserving of their no¬ 
tice. 

Though not prepared, indeed, with 
the bold impetuosity of X, to provoke 
the contest by a 

“ Come on, MacDuff,” 

I am not, however, afraid of any man 
who brings good sense, temper, and 
candour, to the discussion. 

Yours, &c. 

Gamma. 


P. S. Having had occasion, in the 
course of the above discussion, to al¬ 
lude to the use and the effect of ne¬ 
gatives, and, in particular, to their 
general representative “ non,”—and 
having frequently heard and seen 
lybat ap|>cared to me a great deal of 
s^sense expressed upon this sub¬ 
ject,—will you pardon me, if I em¬ 
brace this opportunity of stating 
shortly what appears to me to be 
tlicir nature and use, applying diese 
observations ultimately to the point 
at issue. There is a pretty general 
opinion abroad, amongst gramma¬ 
rians, that, in some languages, two 
negatives make a stronger negative; 
whilst, in other languages again, the 
reverse of this takes pl^, and two 
negatives make up an affirmative. 
Now, were this actually fhe case, we 
should have just ground for astonish- 
lueiit. That the same terms which, 
in one language, convey a denial in 
the strongest manner, shoidd, when 
translated literally into another, con¬ 
vey an* assent, is indeed “ praster 
bpcm," and sets at defiance all rea¬ 
soning upon the sul^ect. Sic 
voluerunt Angli, Romani, Galli, 
Scoti,” has, ind^, often been ad¬ 
duced to cut ihe Gordian knot; but 
it has ever been our opinion, that 


these same Angli, ^c. never adopted 
any usage, and were incapable of do¬ 
ing BO, to the extent, at least, of a 
general idiom, which had not its 
foundation in some principles of com¬ 
mon-sense and common ft^liug, and 
which was not, therefore, a legitimate 
subject of investigation to the logi¬ 
cian, or mental philologist. When 
a Scotch lad, for example, says, I 
did not never do that,” and which 
we readily translate into EngUah 
by, “ 1 did not or I did never 
do that,” the translation is not a 
fair onej for the object of the speaker 
is to express in stronger terms, by a 
repetition of the negative^ his having 
never dune the thing laid to his 
charge. “ I have never, never seen 
him,” is good English, and merely 
implies a strong averment upon the 
subject. In the same manner, chil¬ 
dren, in particular, who are not ac¬ 
quainted with tlie common terms 
used for the degrees of comparison, 
arc in the habit of repeating the 
word, ill order to encrease the value. 
“ That is good, goodthat is 
bad, bad;” that is black, black !” 

In the French language, again, 
two negatives, in the received opi¬ 
nion of all grammarians, are neces¬ 
sary to secure the effect oi‘ one. Jc 
ne viens pastil ne vient point— 
Elle ne rit pas,” &c. But this, 
too,, is a misapprehension, for the 
words “pas” and “poinii”are not 
originally negatives of the same im¬ 
port with “ ne” or “ non the one 
signifying a step or pace, a compara¬ 
tively small measurement of space, 
and the other referring to the small¬ 
est conceivable space, a mere point. 
Thus, “ Je ne viens jjas” is literally 
rendered, “ 1 do not come a |)aceand 
space being die only measurement of 
time, the word “ pas” comes to aj^ly 
also to a very limited duration* In 
the case of “ point,” the nation is 
understood to dq stronger, merely be¬ 
cause there is a considerable differ¬ 
ence betwixt “a point” and “a pace.” 
Yet still it may be said, tbe ultimate 
effect is as much, and directly nega¬ 
tive, as if “ non” or “ ne” had been 
placed in the situation of “pas” or 
pointand, consequently, that 
two negatives of the same nUimate 
imTOrt are made use of to form the 
full negation. The French are a 
people who iNIlk, as one may say, 
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upon stilts; tlioy are al ways in ex¬ 
tremes, and their language is full of 
the evidence of this superlative ten¬ 
dency* If a Frenchman means to say 
that lie will oblige you, it is at once 
“ de tout mon coeurand if he dis¬ 
sents from you, he commences his 
opinion with a “ Pardoimez-moi,*'and 
so forth. I n assert! ng, he asserts with 
all the force of words in his power ; 
and, in denying, a similar effort is 
inaft. “ You shall not,” says the 
Scotch-mother to her child, “You 
shall not stir a step—no, not one 
inch V* and, in the same manner, the 
Frenchman, whose most common 
expressions are in the heroic of pas¬ 
sion, says, “ Vous ne devez bou- 
gcr, vous ne devez point bouger.” 
All languages admit of a strengthen¬ 
ing of the sense, by means of a re¬ 
petition of the negative; hvt in no 
one tan^uaf^e doex it indixpenxably re- 
(juire two ne^tives to make one* 

I'liat no two negatives are in any 
case precisely equivalent to an affirm¬ 
ative, may require, perhaps, some 
farther illustration. vVhen 1 say, 
for examjile, that “ some one is not 
unlike another," 1 certainly do not 
mean to affirm that he is the precise 
reverse or negative of ** unlike,” that 
is extremely like; at least no such 
meaning is expressed by my words. 
Had I meant to say, that the points 
of resemblance were stronger than 
the points or features of unlike¬ 
ness,then 1 would say so at once; 
but by starting with the notion of 
unlikcncss, I have given evidence, 
that this was the prominent circum¬ 
stance, and that no modifying word, 
which might be added, could alto¬ 
gether destroy this leading feature. 
Accordingly, the modifying “ nof* 
merely states, that unlikeness is ne¬ 
gatived, but there are a great many 
gradations between this nearest pos¬ 
sible point to unlikeness/'and that 
of absolute and positive resemblance, 
which, had no negative been used 
at all, might have been predicated, 
thus— 

“ Let me wander not unseen^ 

’Midst hedge-row elms and hillocks 
green,” 

is undoubtedly different from, ** let 
me wander seen,” as thtrletter implies 
' a direct wish to be seen wfiilst wan¬ 
dering; whereas, the timer suggests 


the notion of general concealment, 
“ ’midst hedge-row elms and hil- 
locki^|p«en,” with just as much ex- 
posurttto public view, and Utile more, 
as to negative the idea of complete 
seclusion. 

In the same manner, unquam,” 
in Latin, signifies “ ever,” which, 
being coupled with one non,” la 
completely reversed, and signifies 
“ never ;'*but, when united with two 

nons,” is not restored again to its 
first signification “ ever," from which 
it started, but takes its meaning from 
the second step, “ nunquam,” never, 
and merely intimates that “ never” is 
negatived, but no more than nega¬ 
tived; and, consequently, that “some¬ 
times” is all that now remains of the 
original “ ever.” “ Ullus” signifies 
“ any one;” “ nullus” the reverse, 

no one hut another “ non” does 
not restore things to their primitive 
state, for “ non nullus” docs not sig¬ 
nify “ any one,” but “ some one,” 
the nearest possible thing to “ none.” 
Suppose that I say “your words arc 
guarded by using tlie negative pre¬ 
fix wn, 1 reverse this assertion ; but 
by proceeding to negative “ unguard¬ 
ed'^ by a not,” 1 do not rcconvey 
the notion with which 1 started, but 
merely state that the words were the 
nearest thing possible to “ unguard¬ 
ed,” not to be so, that is to say, tliiU:, 
they were “ not unguartled and If. 
more than this is meant, it is a mat¬ 
ter of inference. 

To apply all this to 'the instance 
about which so much has been said, 
is easy; “ hi homines,” signifies 
these men in general, without any 
reference to modification at all. 
“ Modo hi homines,” intimates a li¬ 
mitation to these, and to these alone, 
—these, and no more, or these and 
no fewer; but when “ non,” a second 
negative, is united with “modo*," it, 
does not restore things precisely to 
the point of starting, which was “ hi 
homines” simply, but forms its mean¬ 
ing upon the modo hi,” and inti¬ 
mates, that although these men, amt 
these only, neither less nor„ more, 
form, or may form, the leading no¬ 
tion in the mind, yet, that this is 
negatived, but in such a manner, ns 
not to reverse precisely the meaning 
of “ modo hi.’* The direct ojiposite 
of “ modo hi” may be apprehended 
as “ omnes;” this would reverse the 
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limitation implied in “ modobut 
instead of omnes," we have inva¬ 
riably^ in t^e second clause pf the 
sentence^ a specification of some par- 
ficuLtr addition or negative, which 
yet does not amount to the whole of 
the class. Thus, when it is said, 
hi venerunt domum,” it is as¬ 
serted that these men came home 
“ without reference to less or more 
but when it is added, modo hi vc- 
nenint domum/* an intimation is 
given that the number is to be at¬ 
tended to ; it is not the coming 
home, so much as the number of 
those who came home, that is to bh 
noticed. And when, at last, it is still 
further intimated, that non modo 
hi, sed etiam HU venerunt domum,'* 
an intimation is made, not that all 
men went home, but that more than 
'‘hi” (modo, or in number) went 
home, namely, illi'’ likewise; and 
if it be expressed in the negative 
form, it comes to the same thing at 
last, in as far, at least, as the man¬ 
ner of apprehension is concerned. 
“ Non ro<^o hi, sed nc quidem 
illi," “ not only these, but less,—not 
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less to an unlimited amount, but less 
to a specified extent, “ ne quidem 
illi, reverterunt doinum," return¬ 
ed home.” 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, 
that the explanation of “ non modo” 
is to be found witlun itself, and has 
less reference to a common or sepa¬ 
rate circumstance, affirmed or de¬ 
nied, than Dr Hunter seems to be 
aware of. In the Doctor’s unequal¬ 
led and original discussion uptm tlie 
subjunctive mood, the reliance of 
this mood upon itself, for its effect 
in any statement, is clearly and logi¬ 
cally laid down and demonstrated; 
and had the same methoil of reason¬ 
ing been transferred by him to “ non 
modo,” the same inference would 
probably have been made ; as " ha- 
buissem” is different, in form and 
meaning, from “ habueram,” and 
yet may come ultimately and quite 
logically to have the same import; 
so may “ non modo,” and “ non 
modo non,” which arc, in fact, dif¬ 
ferent statements, come to signify 
precisely, or^ nearly, at least, the 
same thing. U. 
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Nothing, now-a-days, seems so 
revolutionary as Revolutions. In lit¬ 
tle more than two vears and a half, 
four of these mucli-dreaded events 
have occurred and passed away; 
tlirec of the^i have been extinguish¬ 
ed by foreign force, and one of tliein 
has died a natural death. It is not 
our present object, however, to in¬ 
stitute any general inquiry into the 
causes which have itroduced results 
so disastrous to the great cause of 
European liberty, or to speculate as 
to the probable consequences of the 
triumph of the despotic over the con- 
*stitutional principle. Such an in¬ 
vestigation would require more time 
and research than wc are at present 
able to bestow, and lead us away 
from tlic consideration of the clear, 
authentic, and satisfactory details 
contaified in the able volume of Ge¬ 
neral Carrascosa, in relation to the 
political and military events which 


took place in Naples in and 
1821. It is the less necessary to in¬ 
dulge in any such speculations, as 
the general characteristics of the Re¬ 
volutions of Naples, Piedmont, Por¬ 
tugal, and Spain, are in a great mea¬ 
sure identicid. All thtso political 
changes were the sole and undtmbied 
work of the military ; and, which is 
most extraordinary, in not one of the 
countries where tlic Spanish Ccuisti- 
tution has been proclaimed by the 
army, have the military made any 
creditable effort in support of that 
order of tilings which they them¬ 
selves had orij^inated. By desertion, 
treachery, pusillanimity, and coward¬ 
ice, the Neapolitan army melted away 
on the approach of the Austrians, 
like the snows of the Abruzzi under 
the influence of the Summer sun. In 
Piedmont, terror and intrigue, aided 
in their operation by the disasters 
at Naples, superseded th6 necessity 
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of admiiiistering a regimen of foreign 
bayonets. Under Uic fostering and 
paternal care of the French Ultras^ 
despotism has once more reared its 
head ill Portugal, after the constitu¬ 
tional cause had been apparently tri¬ 
umphant, and has levelled the new 
and baseless fabric with the dust. 
And in Spain, which had acquired a 
character for the most obstinate per¬ 
severance and self-sacrificing devo- 
tioOj^^and had made such gigantic ef- 
foria against French occupation, and 
in overturning the colossal dynasty of 
Napoleon, built upon the basis of so 
many victories and such unparalleled 
glory, national liberty has already 
received the coup de after a 

struggle, auspicious in its commence¬ 
ment, inglorious in its progress, and 
fatal in its results. Another curious 
and striking characteristic of these 
events has been the influence of sc~ 
rret .voc«7«.\v. 1 ii Naples and Pied¬ 
mont, the revolutions were mainly 
cfiected by the instrumentality of the 
sect known by the name of (Carbo¬ 
nari and, what is n.uch more re¬ 
markable, have been destroyed by 
the same pernicious engioe. In Por¬ 
tugal, though our information is not 
so authentic, we have reason to be¬ 
lieve that clubs, or societies, organi- 
zed upon the principle of secrecy, 
were equally active in originating the 
popular movement, and in after¬ 
wards contributing most cfiiciently to 
the restoration of despotism. To Spain 
the same observation is eminently ap- 
))licahle. The revolt of Porlier and 
Lacy was the work of the Freema¬ 
sons ; and if it failed, this was sole¬ 
ly because sufficient pains had not 
been, taken to gain over the military 
chiefs. But when that had been ac¬ 


complished, and when the army of the 
Isla, naturdly averse to embark on 
a ser^igG likely to prove hopeless and 
destructive, and to encounter a brave, 
and hitherto successful enemy on the 
cordilleras or llanos of South Ameri¬ 
ca, were found to be in the proper 
mood’* to relish any enterprizc which 
ofii^ed a chance of breaking up the 
intended expedition, the Constitu¬ 
tion was triumphantly proclaimed, 
and the regime of Ferdinand and the 
Inquisition overturned. The tex¬ 
ture of the constitutional ministries, 
too, which succeeded one another 
with so much rapidity, distinctly de¬ 
monstrates the nature of the secret 
agency by which this movement was 
planned and carried through ; while 
the subsequent struggle for |H>wer, 
between the Freemasons and their 
rivals the Communcros, as certainly 
proves that there existed an imperi///// 
in imperio —that that imjH t ium was 
a divisum imperium —and that poli¬ 
tical changes, effected by such means, 
and supported by such infiueinxs 
could never, in any sense c»f the 
word, be conceived to be the result 
of public opinion, or the expression 
of the general will. 

But it may seem paradoxical t(» 
assert that these sects of ('arbonari, 
Freemasons, and Communeros, were 
at once the authors of these mave<^ 
ments, and the prime instruments by' 
which their own work was destroyed. 
The paradox, which is only a]ipa- 
rent, will vanish on a little consider¬ 
ation. The leailers of these dificrent 
sects appear, many of them at least, 
to have been mere adventurers and 
speculators in political commotions. 
Men of this description seldom or 
never acquire any firm hold of pub- 


* Quant a Torigine de la Charbonerie, die n'est point ancienne dans Ic royaumc 
dc Naples. Lcs avis nc sont pus d’acoord sur Ic epoque et le mode de son intruduc- ' 
tion. L’opinion la plus commune est, qu'en 1807, quelques ofliciers d'un battuilloii 
Suisse, au service de France, rdtablirent a Capoue, d'oii elle sVtcndit en.suite dans 
tout Ic royaume," (Carruscoso, p. 18.) This sect employ religious symbols, oxpress- 
etl by gestures and words; but the prime secrets are only known to those u bo (kch- 
py the more elevated grades. It is said, that, under the reign of Joachim, a (tov^iTlid 
foreigner knew the principles of Carbonarism, which he encouraged, and liojK’d to 
convert into an instrument for his own elevation; and that, in 1814 and IBlo, 
enemies of that unfortunate Prince found it a powerful auxiliary in accelerating his 
fall. Be this as it may, how'ever, it is certain that the Carbonari detested the Decen¬ 
nial (^vernment, against which they twice revolted—in Cajabria in 1813, und in 
the Abruzzi in 1814^ At the Restoration in 1815, the Carbonari had almost entireU 
' discontinued their kf&ours and their “ ventes bulTlhey soon ufterw'ards rccoinmtMi- 
red their oj)erations with flMsli activity. * 
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fie opinion, or possess^,influence suf¬ 
ficient to tUreet efficiently the pub¬ 
lic cDUnsdi, fsr leM contre^ the 
]^lic sentiment. Hence it u only 
in^ great crises, when the general 
mind is violently agitated by strong 
pilous, thgt tmey become truly for¬ 
midable. But the ascendancy which 
is based on a temporary excitement, 
is necessarily short-lived; and^desti-. 
tute of any permanent influence and 
authori^, such up-start ^tators na- 
turt 41 y have recourse to intrigue and 
cabal, in ortkr to preserve the power 
of which, in a moment of confusion 
and alarm, they had acquired the 
possession. Hb effect this object, 
recourse is unavoidably had to dubs 
or societies, cemented together by the 
principle, if not of common interest, 
at least of the most inviolable secrecy 
which oaths can ensure; and no 
stone is left unturned, no expedient 
unattempted, no artifice unpractised, 

. 110 prejudice or passion unassailed, to 
allure within the pale of their own 
myst^ious den the curious, the un¬ 
thinking, or the unprincipled. The 
highest moral sanction known among 
men is employed to cement a hete¬ 
rogeneous mass, actuated by no com¬ 
mon feeling or object, and to pro¬ 
duce that concert and combination 
of effort which are equally required 
^ "enterprises of great pidi and 
%noment," whether these be good or 
beneficial or pernicious. But 
bad men are seldom long restrained 
from followijag their own selfish pro¬ 
pensities, by the mere obligation 
^hich an oath imposes; and hence, 
terror is had recourse to, as a powerful 
auxiliary for securing the initiated 
against lading from the faith and 
devotion they nave solemnly sworn 
to maintain and exhibit. The Secret 
Tribunals of the middle ages, the Il¬ 
luminati of Germany and France, 

* the Carbonari,Freemasons, and Oom- 
muneros of our day, have all acted 
upon one common principle, and ren¬ 
dered thems^ves zonnidable by this 
alliance of secrecy and terror. 

It must be apparent to the most 
sii])erffcial thinker, that, from the 
nature of the fundamental princi- 
))lo of their constitution, associations 
such as these can never succeed in 
establishing, upon the rnitigx^ des- 

E 'mi, a system of public'lberty. 
y tbemsclvcs are, in truth, cssen- 
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tially and vitally despotic, both in 
their organization and in the mode 
in which their operations ar^ con¬ 
ducted. Terror, the principle of 
despotism, is the master-tie by which 
they are knit together; while, in 
their operations, they unavoidably 
act from the impulse given by a few 
individuals, to disobey whom may 
be death, dealt out in secrecy and 
darkness, by the hand, perhaps, of a 
brother or a friend. Are the na|wuil 
and unalienable rights of man m be 
asserted and restored to hitti- by 
such dork and infernal macblltery P 
Liberty is a plant nursed upon the 
mountains, not in the dens and caves 
of the earth ; and it is inconceivable, 
that secret and midnight convoca¬ 
tions, bound to unquestioning obe¬ 
dience, and, if required, to the sacri¬ 
fice of life, property, and conscience, 
should ever become instrumental in 
rendering any real service to man¬ 
kind, or in propagating a love for li¬ 
berty, which, by the principles of 
their own institution, they have 
destroyed in ihe persons of every one 
of their members. M. de Pradt has 
indeed said, that secret societies are 
the natural defence resorted to by 
men who have been robbed of, and 
are desirous of regaining their liber¬ 
ty. Now, in regard to this wretch¬ 
ed sophism, wortliy, it iniist be al¬ 
lowed, of even of the " ancien Arclie- 
veque de Malines," we wpuld only 
beg to ask the ci-devant Archbishop, 
d present Abb(5, whctlw he is pre¬ 
pared to condescend upon a single 
instance in the history of any nation, 
ancient or modern, in which these 
associations have been productive of 
any thing but pure mischief anil ca¬ 
lamity ? It has been frequently re¬ 
marked, widi ignorant wonder, that. 
J'evi conspiracies have been success¬ 
ful ; whereas the only subject of as¬ 
tonishment should be, that any have 
escaped detection^ and defeat. A 
conspiracy is a secret society, organi¬ 
zed expressly for a bad purpose; and 
as all secret societies partake of the 
nature of conspiradesf it is impossi¬ 
ble to believe that a good purpose 
can be attained by the machinery 
which wicked men employ for the 
worst; unless, indeed, we adopt the 
exploded morality of St. Omer's^ and 
hold, widi ^ disciples of Li^ola, 
that the enlftttifies, and even sane- 
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tifics the mcanB. «Bttt we have alrea- is diBcovered. Of this truths which 
dy shown^ that, in Buch sects, or indeed is almost self-evident. Gene- 
combinations, as those of the Garbo- ral Carrascosa fumiaheB the most 
nari, the Freemafions, and Comma- striking examples. Of the two corps 
ncros, organized for the professed ob- d'arm^e, inarched into the Abruszi, 
jeet of rc-cstabliBhing and securing with the intention of opposing the 
public liberty, the principle of dea- invasion of the Austrians, every re- 
potism is employed against It glment contained a *^vetUe** of Caiv 
therefore remains wuh the defen- bonari, where the most mutinous 
ders and apologists of such palpa- and disorderly prt^sitions were dai- 
ble incongruities and anomalies, to ly, or, rather nightly, discussed, with 
explain to us how despotism can perfect impunity, and without the 
engender libcrty,~how secret knowledge of the officers who were 
conabinations, impenetrable to all ex- not menmers of the sect—and where 
tevttal influence, and inaccessible to the general dispersion, which aftcr- 
every doctrine, principle, or sent!- wards took place, was deliberately 
inent, except what they have thought and securely i>lannei£ Ilcncc, in the 
proper to engross in tlieir fundamen- command of these regiments, a seT'* 
tal code, can, by any human possi- jeant, or a drum-major, was often 
bility, preserve themselves in har- a more important and authoritative 
tnony with the opinions of mankind, person than the colonel; and it was 
as these vary, or arc modified by po- frequently only by conciliating and 
litical circumstances, and the pro- coaxing the president of a club, that 
gress of knowledge and civilization, any orders were paid the least atten- 
Every thing is after its kind. Who tion to. Of this fact, the enemy were 
can bring a clean thing out of an un- perfectly aware, and spared no pains 
clean ? No, not one,*' says the high- to gain over these persons to their 
cst authority known apiong men. interest. This is proved by the sys- 

])ut it is in their pre-eminent lia- tcinatic manner in which the general 
bility to abuse, in their incessant disbanding took place, and hy the 
tendency to usurpation, in the scope fact, that the soldiers invariably car- 
they afford for the basest intrigues ried off their arms, generally the 
and the darkest machinations, and baggage, and, in some instances, 
in the facility with which the whole pieces of cannon; and that in no case 
apparatus may be converted to pur- did they disband, without tlie cqre*^ 
poses totally diff'erent from tnose mony of firing on, and attempting 
contemplated in their ori^al for- assassinate their officers. Never, in- 
mation, that the most condusive ar-* deed, did treason find a more effbe- 
guinent against such combinations tual engine than Carbonarism The 

* General Pepc, who was himself (at least latterly) a Carbonaro, enters warmly 
into the defence of that sect. Previous to its existence in the kingdom of Naples,** 
he says, every change and popular movement was sure to be followed by pillage 
and crimes; after its intrckducrion, ike people became prudent and mnraV* We have 
no means of ascertaining bow for this extraordinary assertion is correct or the reverse ; 
but wc do know, that the prudent and moral** Carbonari, when they liascly deserted 
their colours, and fled before the enemy pursued, carried their arms along with them, 
(as we have already hod occasion to remark,) and commenced banditti in the Apruzri. 
Mmeover, we should certainly esteem it an odd-enough assertion, w'ere any one tp 
ascribe the prudence,*' or morality,** for which our own country has long been 
famous, to the ben%n influences of the jovial compotators who frequent Freemoaun 
Lodges. We lielieve General Pepe is correct, in stating that CarlKknarism, which was 
hostile to the Decennial Government, was propagated in Naples so long as the K.ing 
had occasion for it; fur when Napoleon, and his dependent Princes, sat on their 
thrones, the (legitimate) Kings of the earth boggled at no auxiliary that ofl'ered a 
helping hand for their overthrow. It is well known th^g^pret societies (the Tn^en^ 
httttdy for example) were instituted in Prussia during the Flinch occupation, not only 
with the connivance, but under the actual patronage of tke King and Queen. Thct>e 
institutions, however, having served their turn, like the promises of free constitutions 
and representative governments, ore now, like theq} also, under proscription. Pepe 
odds, ^ Far from excoowuuicating thC’Carbonari,^'&c Church, at that time, (lftl4,) 
caused it to be prcachcfp|^ the monks and priests, that the exhibiting the signs of a 
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recent cvelUis in Spain, and the con¬ 
duct, on many occasions, both of the 
soldiers and their chiefs, seems but 
too clearly to prove that the French 
played, in the Peninsula, the same 
game which their friends the Aus¬ 
trians had already^ found so success¬ 
ful in the Abruzzi. 

Having made these few prelimi¬ 
nary remarks, we must now turn our 
attention to the volume of General 
Carrascosa- These Memoirs arc di¬ 
vided into three parts; the first ex- 
liibits a summary view of the period 
(of five years) which elapsed from 
the monw of May 1815, the epoch 
of die Kestoradon, till the 6th of 
July 1820, the day on which the 
Constitution of the monarchy was 
changed ; the second presents a more 
detaikd exposition of the events 
which took place subsequent to the 
6 th of July, wlien the Revolutionary 
movement was crowned with success, 
till the close of the year; and the 
third devclopes, minutely, the politi¬ 
cal and military occurrences which 
happened between the 7th of Febru¬ 
ary and the month of May 1821, the 
epoch of the King's return from the 
Congress at Laybach. It is by no 
means our iiitcutioii to follow the 
General throughout the numerous 
and methodical details, into which 
he enters with a perfect knowledge 
of the subject, great clearness and 
precision, and a larger share of mo¬ 
deration and impartiality than was 
to have been expected from a lead¬ 
ing actor in the scenes and events lie 
so ably describes* Such a course 
would unavoidably lead us far be- 
, yond the limits prescribed for an 
article of this sort. We shall tliere- 
fore content ourselves with examin¬ 
ing a few of the statements contain¬ 
ed in Pepc's Narrative," (which is 
also before us,) and contrasting his 
tneagre and frequently inaccurate 
details and flimsy sophisms with the 
ample and authentic information and 
solid reasoning of General Carras- 
cosa. 

The first leading point upon which 
IVpc anil Carrascosa arc at issue, is, 
whrtlicr the political change, which 
took place at Naples in 1820, was 


strictly a miliiar^ revolutiont that is, 
the sole work of the anny, the na¬ 
tion, meanwhile, remaining neutral 
or hostile to the new order of things ? 
or whether it was the result of pub¬ 
lic opinion, the troops at Monteforte 
being only the first to realize those 
sentiments whicli they shared in 
common with the whole community? 
The latter opinion is that which Ge¬ 
neral Pepe labours to defend; the 
former is incontestably establish^ 
by the facts and reasonings of Gene¬ 
ral Carrascosa. Pepe says, ** It u a 
great mistake to believe, or to wish 
to make it be believed, that the poli¬ 
tical change at Naples was a miliiartf 
revolution, for, allowing the propriety 
of applying the term ‘ revolution’ to 
such a movement, it must be admit¬ 
ted to have been national, as the eii- 
thusiasm of a young sub-lieuteuant 
mily led his troop to give the signal 
of a movement in which every Nea¬ 
politan was prepared to join- The 
armif purtiriputed the tviakeit of the 
nation, us must ever be the case, in 
spite of all the means of caressing 
the troops wdiu'h an absolute Go¬ 
vernment has at command, when a 
•people are perfectly ripe for liberty** 
And he goes on to ask, “ if a Consti¬ 
tutional Govennnc'nt was not the 
unanimous wish of the nation, how 
could it have been established with¬ 
out shedding a drop of blood? In 
1799," he adds, a victorious army 
came to Naples, and proclaimed a Re¬ 
public ; the first persons in the state 
adhered to it, and yet the kingdom 
was inundated with blood, and tlic 
royalists beat the republicans, al¬ 
though the latter were supiwrted by 
foreign troops. And why did this 
happen ? Because the people did not 
wish to have a republic, and from 
that moment, in speaking of the re¬ 
publicans, we may apply to them the 
name of * faction.'" (Narrative, pp. 
21-22.) All this, wjiich at first sight 
is specious enough, may be very con¬ 
clusively answered. If the army 
participated the wishes of the na¬ 
tion,” as General Pepe asserts, how 
did it happen that the nation” not 
only made no effort to support the 
constitutional cause, but, on the con- 


Vn^honnro snJIivkat tv viahc Sft PvU r open the flutes if purndisi /” From which 
it may be gathered., tlmt the Apostle u7ttlcrstottd the SiifiMS, t^ugh lehen he acquired 
that knowledge, the Chiuch alone is competent to dcterinta||ji 
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tvBxy, resist^, by ^vcry means, some¬ 
times even by actual force, the rais¬ 
ing of supplies of men and money ; 
while the soldiers recalled from fur¬ 
lough, the militia, and the legiona¬ 
ries, so far from pi^sessing any en¬ 
thusiasm in favour of the new order 
of things, or any zeal to combat in 
favour of liberty, were no sooner 
mustered at their respective depots, 
than desertion, to a most alarming 
extent, commenced, and among those 
WHO remained, a spirit of mutiny 
and insubordination prevailed? If 
the.people, as well as the soldiers, 
were “ ripe for liberty,” as is ridi¬ 
culously asserted, would they not 
have at least made one struggle to 
secure it ? \Vhat nation ever estab¬ 
lished its freedom, on a firm basis, 
without a struggle—without making 
the most costly sacrifices—without a 
copious expenditure of blood ? Look 
to the South Americans—to the 
Greeks, and compare the protracted 
contest they have carried on under 
<jvery possible disadvantage and va¬ 
riety of fortune, willi the imbecility, 
treachery, and cowardkc of the Nea¬ 
politans. Lord ISyron has beauti¬ 
fully said, that 

Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Re(|uoath\i from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won- 

Here, however, if freedom's battle” 
was not “ once begunno redeem¬ 
ing effort, of heroic courage and de¬ 
votion shed a transitory lustre on 
the Neapolitan arms, or raised even 
a momentary hope in their favour. 
Those who were well affected to the 
Constitution, were equally destitute 
of talents and energy; cabal, intrigue, 
pu^llanimity, and folly, neutralized 
the feeble means of resistance wliich 
were placed at the command of the 
Government; while the people, either 
averse to political changes which 
might compromise the public tran¬ 
quillity, and call upon them for sacri¬ 
fices which they seem to have been 
unable or unwilling to make, or de- 
,cidedly favourable to the feeble des¬ 
potism which had been overturned, 
remained qutet siwctators of the 
events passing at the head-quarters 
of the army and in the capital, or 
availed tliemselvcs of every opportu¬ 
nity to manifest their hostility to the 
new order of things. ' * 


It is strange that General Pepe 
should infer the unanimous wish" 
of the nation in favour of a Consti- 
tutioual Government, from its having 
been established ** without a drop of 
blood,” seeing that this was almost 
entirely to be ascribed to his own ex¬ 
ertions, to which General Carrascosa, 
though opposed to him ia almost 
every thing else, pays a well-merited 
tribute of praise. Fepe was, in fact, 
the head of the revolution, and was 
excessively popular, of course, with 
the party of which he was the leader. 
VVlien the troops who had proclaim¬ 
ed the Constitution of Spain at AveU 
lino and Monteforte approaclied the 
capital, cette ville ou existait deja 
taut de fermentation,” General Car¬ 
rascosa remarks, Quiconque a vu 
le pcuple Napolitain dans les mo- 
mens dc son efiervcsceiice, convien- 
dra qu’il est parfaitement bieii cha¬ 
racterise par remblcine cViui chnmi 
sansfrein, sous lequel on I'a repre- 
sente." The troops in their progress 
to the capital had been joined by up¬ 
wards of 8000 peasantry, or ratlier, 
we suspect, banditti, (pii portaient 
gauchement de mauvais fusils,” and 
who were, obviously ready, had an 
occasion offered, to enact over again 
the bloody and atrocious hccmios 
which had desolated Naples in 17S)9, 
when Cardinal Iluffo, at tlic head 
his undisciplined rabble, made a sU 
milar entry. And that these eulami**^ 
tics were averted, was owing to Ge¬ 
neral Fepc himself, who ought not 
to be deprived of thc^inerit due to 
him for .so signal a service rendered 
to his country, to humanity, and, wc 
may add, to the cause of liberty, 
which a renewal of the horrors of 
1709 would have indelibly disho¬ 
noured. " Heureusement,” says 
General Carrascosa, “ le General 
Pepc, apres beaucoup dc peincs, el 
moyennant diverscs promesscs-, par- 
vint a renvoycr dans leurs communes 
presques tous ces hommes sans uni- 
formes. Ce fui un frrand se7 via' 
I'cndit d Vordi'C public^ et qui, parini 
beaucoup d’autres, prouve la purele 
de ses intentions d mors.” It ought 
likewise to be mentioned, to flic eredi i 
of this unfortunate officer, now wast^ 
ing his days in hopeless exile, for tin 
share he took in the disastrous events 
of 1830 and 1821, that, upon the as¬ 
sembling of the National llepvcsen - 
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tativesj he volimtaiily leskned into 
the hands of the King the chief com- 
ma&d of the asmy, with which^ sub* 
seqiiently to the i^urat MoDtrforte^ 
the King bad been in some measure 
oompeUra to invest him,—-although 
it is admitted on all hands ib&i he 
was urged to retain it by many power¬ 
ful considendions, although he might 
have converted it into an instrument 
of perronal aggrandisement, and al- 
tboi^ he has recorded his opinion, 
thait, in die dreumstanees in which 
hb resignation was tendered, “ it was 
dediable to establish a military 
DICTATORSHIP, which should be laid 
down when the nation, out of dan¬ 
ger, and covered with glory, should 
be more firmly bound to the consti¬ 
tutional dynasty/* Whatever opi¬ 
nion may be formed of Greneral Fepe's 
military talents and capadty, it is 
hardly possible to misconstrue an act 
so little equivocal, or to doubt the 
purity of ms motives at the period in 
question, if we are to aaopt the 
guarded phraseology of General Car- 
rascosa. 

In the interval between the period 
when the Constitution was proclaim¬ 
ed, and when it became certain that 
Austria had determined upon attack¬ 
ing Naples, not the slightest prepa¬ 
rations had been made for defence, 
nor did it seem to enter into the head 
of any one, that tlie Great Powers 
of £uro})e might view with alarm a 
successful popular movement, which 
had translated a decrepid dotard from 
the slumbers of a desiMtical, to the 
cares, anxieties, and limited prero¬ 
gative of a constitutional throne. 

The junta and the ministry,** says 
Gener^ Pepe, by an inconceivable 
fatality, never Julfp impressed them- 
selves with the necessity of the nation 
occupyinfT itself wholly with the 
means of'' defence" Thus they ne¬ 
glected to purchase muskets, of which 
the country was totally in want; 

they forgot to organize the army, 
and the national guards were almost 
forgotten/' The only thing ap¬ 
proaching to energy^ which they 
fccted, was the suppression of the re¬ 
volt that*had broken out at Palermo, 
when the news arrived of the politi¬ 
cal change which had taken place at 
Naples; and the success of this expe¬ 
dition was wholly due to the courage 
and talents of Florcstan Pepe, (bro¬ 


ther to General Wil^m Pepe,) who 
put a period to the Anarchy which 
reined in the Sicilian capital, with 
onW 4000 men, destitute of artillery, 
and without a change of flints to 
their muskets; although the walls of 
that ci^ were defends by 40,000 
men of the levies en masse, and by 
400 pieces of cannon. But that the 
character of folly might be stamped 
upon every act they performed, the 
ministry, notwithstan^ng the ur^t 
remonstrances of General Carrasebsa 
and others, refused to ratify the con¬ 
vention concluded by General'^ Ho- 
restan Pepe with the Sicilians, by 
which, at the critical moment when 
the Austrians were about to enter the 
Abruzzi, the services of the best 
troops of which Naples could boast, 
and of an able and enterprizing offi¬ 
cer, were lost to the country. 

When war had become certain, 
the ministry remained in nearly the 
same state of languor and inactivity, 
while the journals, under the influ¬ 
ence of the Carbonari, laboured to 
impress upon the minds of the pcopb; 
the improbabihty of war; incessant¬ 
ly repeating II n y aura pas de 
guerre ; en dernier resultat, la guerre 
n aura pas /iV«/* ** l^eja, depuis 

deux mois," says General Carrasco- 
sa, on avail laisse deperir tout ce 
qui avail ete prepare; !cs travaux 
de fortifleations awent cte suspen- 
dus; les approvisionnemens de vivres 
de campagne etaient Testes' incom- 
plets; seize des meilleurs bataillons de 
Tarmee n'avaient pas ete rapcles de 
Sicile ; une grande partic dcs troupes 
destines a la frontiere etaient dis- 
persees sur d'autres points; le tre- 
sor etait epuise; le ministere de la 
raerre etait tombe dans la nullite; cC 
Ton n*avait encore nomme aucun Gc- 
nCTal-en-chcf. Varmee Autrichienne 
quiitait dejd ses cantonnemens d la 
gauche du Po, ei nous diions encore 
dans cct Hat compHet d*ineriie wziVi- 
taire, quoique nos joumaux affipnas* 
sent le cmitraire. By an incon¬ 
ceivable fatality,’* many persons in 
the Parliament, and eren in the mi¬ 
nistry, contimied to delude them¬ 
selves and others into a belief that 
war would still be avoideil; iindtfaiB 
opinion, which was carefully disse¬ 
minated by those near the person 
of the King, and who enjoyed the 
greatest share,^his confidence, pro- 
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duoeil a ve^ (kii^oug impression 
on the public nnn^ andj in conjunc¬ 
tion with other causes, teorved to in^ 
dispose the people to co-operate in 
any effectual measures of defence. 
Another grievous eoror consisted in 
permitting the King to de]wt for die 
(Congress at Laybad. His Majesty, 
it is true, had solemnly sworn to de¬ 
fend the ConstituUon ; and, at his 
departure, he most fervently protest¬ 
ed^ that the sole motive of his jour¬ 
ney to Laybach, (whither, indeed, he 
had^been invit^ by the Sovereigns 
assdllbled in Congress,) was to en¬ 
deavour to prevail upon the Sove-^ 
reigns, his Allies, to recognize the 
new order of things established in 
Naples. One would have imagined 
that the professions of a prince, as 
remarkable for die faithlessness as 
for the imbecility peculiar to his 
race, would have imposed upon no 
man deserving the name of rational, 
far less of politician. Such, how¬ 
ever, was the fact. His Majesty was 
believed ; and the persons who bad 
been simple and credulous enough to 
put their faith in his l-citeratcd and 
solemn assurances, had soon after¬ 
wards the satisfaction of learning 
from himself, the great amusement 
he had found in the chase, and the 
superiority of his dogs over those of 
the Emperdr Alexander! And, in 
due time, the worthy Ferdinand re¬ 
turned, as might have been foreseen, 
had Naples possessed a single' head 
worthy of being placed within a cen¬ 
tury of that of the Ahb^ Galiano, at¬ 
tended by a foreign force, to repossess 
himself of absolute power, and to 
lend his sanction to the eternal di«i- 
grace and degradation of his country. 

But the most fatal error commit¬ 
ted was the division of the army into 
two independent corps, and the ap¬ 
pointment of two Generals-iii-chief. 
These, as is well known, were Gene¬ 
rals Fepe and Carrascosa. With re¬ 
gard to the latter, who, from a num- 
Mr of causes, had lost the confidence 
of the Constitutional party, who clcar- 
}y foresaw the mischiefs that would 
follow from this most preposterous 
measure, an^'^ho was only induced 
to accept the command of the first 
corps, % the production of an auto¬ 
graph letterof the King, written before 
his departure for Laybach^hc remarks 
on this subject,—‘V:-4Jcttc dcrnicrc 


drconstance me decida, ct me fit com- 
mottre un acte de faiblesse quo je me 
reprochenii eteniellenient4 J'accep- 
tai ce funeste oomptandoment, malgre 
la conviction oA j'teis de ae pouvoir 
reussit, soit H cause des circonstances 
generates, soit d'apres celles qui 
m'etaient partioulieres. Je fus en- 
tndn^ par ma destinde, qui devait at- 
ucher & ce commandement tant dc 
clegofits et d'infortunes.’* If the 
principle of dividing an army into 
separate and independent commands 
is bad, the selection in this cose was, 
if possible, worse. General Pepe, 
though warmly attached to the (Con¬ 
stitution, possessed little, if an 3 F, mi¬ 
litary talent, and, as generally hap¬ 
pens to persons of this description, 
decmcil it requisite to supply the 
want of decision by obstinacy, and 
of conduct by temerity. General 
Carrascosa, on the other hand, who 
had lately held the purtefeuille of 
the wardqmrtmcnt, appears to have 
understood his profession thoroughly, 
and to have adopted just vie^vs as to 
the mode in which the contest, on the 
part of the Neapolitans, ought to have 
been carried on; viz.—by taking up 
strong positions in the defiles and 
fastnesses of the Abruzzi, acting on 
the defensive, improving the discip¬ 
line and courage of his troops by 
partial encounters with the enemies, 
employing as Guerillas a lai^e por¬ 
tion of his light troops, who, from 
their knowledge of their defiles and 
passes of the broken and mountain¬ 
ous region of tbe Abruzzi, might 
have incessantly annoyed the enemy, 
by intercepting his convoys, beating 
up his quarters, and kee[>ing his 
posts in perpetual alarm;—in a word, 
by imitating the example ol' ihe Spa¬ 
niards in the war so successfully 
waged against the veteran soldiers of 
Napoleon,—but, above all things, 
avoiding a general action with troops 
so incomparably superior in tactic^ 
and discipline as the Austrians. Hut 
other circumstances proved more dis¬ 
astrous than tbe inequality in mili¬ 
tary skill and talent- Pcth; was tlu’ 
head of the Constitutional i>qrty, and 
p7/t Jbrward by the Carbonari, into 
whose hands he had been iiuluceil to 
throw himself, as the leader ol' what 
may be called (to use a Spanisli 
phrase) the exa/tados of that party. 
General Carrascosa. rn the otinr 
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haiul, was extremely obnoxious to 
the sect He had been selected by 
the Government to crush the revolt 
of Avellino and Monteforte; and^ 
had proper means been placed at 
his disposal, there can hardly be 
a doubt that he would have suc¬ 
ceeded. Afterwards, it is true, he 
had joined the Constitutional party; 
because, like our Blake, he was will¬ 
ing to serve his country, into what¬ 
ever hands the Government might 
have fallen; and, also, because the 
King, and the Prince, his son, had 
shown him the example of yield¬ 
ing to what was conceived to be the 
wish of the nation ; but he was re¬ 
garded by the whole sect of the Car- 
Iwnari with distrtist and suspicion, 
without possessing the confidence of 
the other party. He had likewise 
had the good sense to support the 
small number of moderate patriots, 
who proposed some modification of 
the Spanish Constitution, adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances of Naples; 
and he was known to bold it as a 
fundamental part of his political 
creed, that si Ton consacrait une 
fois le principe, qoe la force armee 
-peut dHihcrcr, cc principe serait une 
source do subversion sociale.” Pcjk; 
and he were, therefore, rivals, in the 
strictest sense of the term ; and this 
rivalry was exasperated by the de¬ 
testation in which Carrascosa was 
known to hold the sect of Carbonari*^, 
and all secret institutions, which pre¬ 
sumed to intermeddle with public af¬ 
fairs. 

Now, without presuming to enter 
at length into the military details 
contained in the volume before us, 
let us attend to the account of the 
affair of the Rieti, which ultimately 
led to the total dis]>ersion of the 
Neapolitan array, as given by Ge¬ 
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neral Pepe, atid «th^ contrast with 
his statement the masterly exposi¬ 
tion of General Carrascosa. 

General Pepe states, that he had 
only ei^t battalions of regular 
troops, (the wikole amount of the 
troops of the line disposable for the 
defence of the kingdom was, accord¬ 
ing to General Carrascosa, 25,000 in¬ 
fantry, and 3000 cavalry,) and two 
hundred cavalry, to f^ard a line of 
one hundred and miles in extent 

that he was in want of provisiofis, 
and of the means of conveying ikem 
to the different positions r ‘^hat 
there were no magazines prepared 
for the battalions of militia, whom 
he exi>ccted in a few daysand 
that the Austrians were perfectly ap¬ 
prized of his critical position,*" and 
directing their vdwfe force against 
him. For THisst; reasons," 
says he, 1 determined to make a 
recormoismucey which, allhoiurh if 
lead w/t* into an enp^if^emcnln 

COULD NOX JIE ATTENDKll WITH 

nisADVANTAOE, Considering the ex¬ 
cellence of the positions which fa¬ 
voured us. Gn die other hand, the 
system of defensive fif^hiinfr was that 
which .f///7<v7 my situation, and 
I was desirous of shewing the mi¬ 
litia, that, with llic advantage of 
ground, they might measure their 
strength with tlie/;cA7 Austrian Ironm^ 
On the morning of the 7tli, (of 
March 1831,) 1 attacked the ene¬ 
my near liicti. a town about three 
miles from Civita Ducale, with a 
force consisting of 3000 regular 
troops and 7000 militia ; 3000 more 
troops, principally militia, had or¬ 
ders to advance from my right, to 
Piedi Lugo, ten miles distant from 
Rieti, to alarm the Austrians, And 
keep them in indecision.” Now, to 
say nothing of calling a regular ai- 


• * The fuUowing anecdote wdll sufficiently demonstrate the ascendancy which the 
Carbonari had acejuired at this period. A few days after General Carrascosa hud re¬ 
ceived the portereuille of the war department, he conceived it to be his duty to submit 
certain measures to the consideration of Parliament, which, by an anomaly peculiar 
to all n'jiresentativc b'ldies formed on the model contained in the Spanish Constitu¬ 
tion, united the administrative and legislative functions. These measures appeared 
to have had for their oliject, to prevent the organization of Lodges, oy vcniciy-m the re¬ 
giments,—to compel every officer to declare upon oath whether he bdonged to a secret 
society,—and to supersede all those who refused to abandon such associations ibirthe 
future; and the General enforced the expediency of liis project, by every aigument 
he could think of—representing, that if secret societies were pernicious in civil socie¬ 
ties, they were totally inconi[)atiblc with, and destructive of, the discipline of an army. 
The only answer he received w un, “ 
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iack upon the iV^strians a “ re- 
connoisaancei* tins appears^ all cir¬ 
cumstances considered, to have been 
the most rash and preposterous pro- 
ceding ever heard of in the annals 
of war. Pepe himsc^ admits, that 
“ the system of defemive fighting 
was that which best suited his situa* 
tion." Why, then, did he assume the 
offensive ? Why did. he precipitate, 
on the veteran columns of Frimoiit *, 
Ills tlOOO regulars and 7000 badly 
armed and undisciplined militia? 
Ohj.but he was desirous of show¬ 
ing liie militia tliat, with the advan¬ 
tage of ground, tliey might measure 
their strength with the b^t Austrian 
troops.” They did “ measure their 
strength and we know the result. 
In fact, the Austrians appeared to 
have cherished such immeasurable 
contempt for the rabble who had the 
audacity to attack them, that they 
never sufiered their infantry to de¬ 
ploy, and ejected the dispersion of 
l*epc*8 corps by a few charges of ca¬ 
valry. General Pepe states, in his 
own defence,—“ 1 was directed to 
preserve the Abruiizi at all hazards, 
and was assured, that in the event 
of the enemy ilirecting his whole 
force against me, I sliould be assist¬ 
ed by the first corps of the army, 
coiumatuled by General Carrascosa, 
either by raanocuvering, or by some 
detachments of troops. 1 expected, 
therefore, every moment to hear 
that the ^rst corps had sent me a di¬ 
vision of troops of the line, and had 
incnaccd the enemy on Ae side of 
Siri.” This brings us at once to 
General Carrascosa's statement. 

We have seen, that on the ?nor- 
ning of the 7th” of March General 
Pepe attacked the Austrians near 
Rieti. Hut what will be the reader's 
sui|)rise to learn, that the first inti¬ 
mation which General Carrascosa re¬ 
ceived of General Pepe’s intention 
to attack the enemy, was by a letter 
of the Minister of War from Naples, 
received by him at four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the same da^fy (at 


which time the second corps d’ ar- 
mde had been defeated and dii.])ers- 
cil,) on his return from (^iscano, 
where he had been visiting the field¬ 
works in progress there, and iust as 
he lutd reached the post of Franco- 
lisa? The letter was conceived in 
these terms: The Commander-in- 
chief of the second corps in the 
Abruzzihas intimated, by a letter 
received this morning at Naples, that 
he will attack the Austrians on the 
sevenihy with twenty battalions.— 
Your Excellency is too good a Ge¬ 
neral to render it necessary for me 
to suggest wliat is proper to be done 
on this occasion.” 

Now, from these dates, it appears 
that General Pepe informed the Mi¬ 
nister of War (not General (!arras- 
cosa) that he would attack the Aus¬ 
trians on the seventh; and the Com- 
inander-in-cliicf of the first corps, 
who is expected to second him, re¬ 
ceives intimation thereof on the some 
dui/y though at the distance of a day 
and a halt‘'s march from Pepc’s 
tion, and kept in total ignoniiKH^ 
of the object of his inti:ndcd attack, 
and of the nature of the co-opera- 
tion expected of him ! General Cav- 
rascosa, however, lost no time in 
despatching a letter to General IVpc, 
in which he begs to be informed 
what kind of co-operation he expected 
from the first corj)s,—whether a lU- 
version, in order to attract the at« 
tention of the enemy towards that 
corps, by the oiHiratious of the light 
troops on the side of j<Vosinoiic or 
Veroli; or a prompt reinforcement 
of troops, which might have been 
effected, by sending a brigade by the 
valley of Roveto; or, lastly, more 
considerable succours, which might 
have marched by the interior lines 
of communication; and coueludeg 
with these words: “ Q«t’ dv iovfts 
Its manic res, il me JH puri dc S(.\ 
desirs tjuanl d cuoperutioH tjuil vok-* 
hit avoir de moi.” hlajur Ulanoo, 
an officer of merit, was de(i>))atelu'd 
with this letter at eight in the even- 


• The Austrijg:i army which entered the Abruzzi was composed of five ^ivisumv.; 
but in the aflair of Rieti only one (Walmodcn) was engaged; the four other.', oten 
pied a menacing position in the direction of St. (iermano; one Iniing iit Tivnli, ami 
three en echellon 1>etwecn Terni and Foligno, So that four-iifths t>f the Au'^liian 
army were manoeuveriiig in the direction of the jiosiiion oecupietl by (ieiu rat Curra. 
cosa, and only onc-fifth against that of Ricti. It follows, therefore, that they liad no 
• intention of aUaekin^ which, indeed, over) circumstance coiTolioralcs. 
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ing of the seventh ; but the die was 
amady cast—*' le second corps d'- 
arm^ n’existait dcji plus!” The 
afikir of Rieti only lastea a few hours, 
(Pepe says and loss on 

both sidffl was trifling. It is stated 
by Lieutenant Colonel Canciulli, the 
intimate friend of Pcpc, that before 
the attadc, ** lee Autrichiens sem^ 
blaieniiudicis; qu'ils n'iiaiefitpasdu-* 
pos^s d atiaquery et ou'ils s^atten- 
daient encore moins 1 etrc; que la 
presence d’artillerie cnnetnie, plus 
par le bruit que par son eflbt« avait 
mis en d^or^ les niiliciens et lea 
legionaires; que la troisieme regi¬ 
ment d’infanterie legere avait scul 
tcnu ; que ce corps, sous les ordres 
du General Husso, avait sauv^ la x€- 
traite, &c." 

We are not aware of any grounds, 
military or other, upon which Ge¬ 
neral Pepe can defend conduct so 
extraordinary, and so contrary to all 
the rules of war, as that pursued by 
him in attacking the Austrians at 
Kieti. lie exposed himself to the 
greatest hazards in the event of de¬ 
feat, while, bad he been as success¬ 
ful as he anticipated, the advantage 
could have been but trifling and 
temporary. He attacked without 
communicating with General Carras- 
cosa, and securing the co-operation 
of the first corps d'armee, the safety 
•f which his defeat was sure to 
oom promise. He attacked contrary 
to the orders of the Prince, Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Army, and 
Head of the J^xecutive Government. 
While he professed only to make a 
reconnoissancey* he attacked with 
nearly the whole of bis forces, and, 
contrary to all the rules of war, 
without a second line, without a re¬ 
serve, without making any disposi¬ 
tions in the event of retreat, which, 
in bis circumstances, were peculiarly 
necessary. One of the reasons which 
he assigns for this most extraordi¬ 
nary proceeding, was the want of 
provisions; but this has been flatly 
denied, and seems to be refuted by 
tile fact, that the Austrians found 
great resources of provisions in the 
Abruzzi,* as appears from the bulle¬ 
tin of their army, dated Antrodoco, 

10th of March, which says, ** The 
urniy has found such a quantity of 
provisions in the Abruzzi, that the 
General-iu-chief has not found it nc- 
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eessary to avail liin^lf of the in^a- 
sdnes which he ha^sscmbled iri>m 
the Roman States.*' With r^ard to 
his other reasons, namely, the bad 
spirit which was found to prevail a- 
mong the militia, and the effects 
which he dread^from a proclamation 
of the liing, which began to be circu¬ 
lated in tlie army, it has been conclu¬ 
sively answered, that, in such circum¬ 
stances, be ought to have shut up his 
troops in m entrenched camp, rather 
than have affiirded them the opportu- 
unity of desertion, by attcmptisg to 
bring them in contact with the :0ne- 
my. General Pepe admits, that "se- 
veral persons had blamed him for at¬ 
tacking the Austrians, or rather, (as 
he says,) for havingquitted the passes 
of Antrodoco to reconuoitrt' them ;** 
for our own part, we have never 
heard of any one who bestowed his 
approbation, even in tlie most modi¬ 
fied form, upon a proceeding the 
most perilous and rash, which it was 
possibly in the circumstances to a- 
dopt, and wdiich was followed by the 
immediate dissolution of that order 
of things to' which General -Pepe 
professes to have been so warmly 
attached. 

The affair of Kieti was succeeded 
by the complete dis])er&ion of the first 
corps under General Canrascosa, with.* 
out firing a sliot, except at their own 
officers, who, in spite of every effort 
made to seduce them from their duty, 
continued to the last faithful to the 
cause which they had sworn to main¬ 
tain. “ 11 parait,” says General Car- 
rascosa, “ que le meurtre des genc- 
raux ct des offiders avait ete recom- 
mande aux soldats lorsqu’ils se de- 
banderment, mais qu'ils ne mirent pas 
beaucoup d'empressement dans I'exe- 
cution de cettc partie de leurs des- 
seins.’* From the systematic man¬ 
ner in which the different divisions 
disbanded, as well as from other con¬ 
siderations, it is clear that the whole 
had been previously organized in the 
different " veniesy' and that the boI* 
diers only waited for an opportunity 
to carry tlieir intentions into effect. 
Like all cowards and traitprs, tuo, 
their incessant cry Wit* " treaso7ty” 
and they loudly and furiously accus¬ 
ed their cheers, who had exhausted 
every means of persuasion to induce 
them to abide by their colours, and 
shew front i6 flip enemy, of baviag 
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betrayed them* •At certain crises, 
when the passive of men are astir, 
any thing will be believed; and, 
therefore, we need not wonder, that, 
notwithstanding the unanswerable 
evidence to the contrary, produced 
by General Carrascosa, and indeed 
furnished by the circumstances them¬ 
selves, this accusation has met with 
very extensive credit, both in this 
and other countries. Had Generals 


cree; and General Pepe could hard¬ 
ly have been ignorant of the cir¬ 
cumstance, any more than thut they 
abandoned their wives and chil¬ 
dren'' with extreme rductance, and 
were no sooner embodied' than they 
manifested that repugnance, by their 
mutinous and disord^ly spirit, and 
by availing themselves of every op- 
];>ortunity mat offered to desert, and 
return to their communes. With 


Pepe and ^Carrascosa betrayed their 
trust, and sold their honour, and the 
only hope of their country's defence, 
to tKe invaders, they would not now 
be under sentence of death par con- 
lumace, and living in hopeless exile 
in foreign lands. With regard to 
the latter, he appears to have acted 
with judgment and discretion, and 
to have done all that could be expect¬ 
ed of him, in the dreadful circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed ; al¬ 
though it is no doubt true, as we 
have already remarked, that, from 
his opposition to the constitutional 
party in the first instance, he incur¬ 
red the suspicion hostility of 
that party ever after, and, from his 
subsequent accession, (though many 
others high in the Iloyal favour were 
in the same predicament, and though 
the King himself, and the l^ince his 
son, had set him the example,) he 
forfeited the confidence of the court 


regard to “ the citizens" who “ ri¬ 
valled each other in enrolling them¬ 
selves in the militia and the legions," 
their enthusiasm appears to have 
been remarkably short-lived, for, at 
page 49 of his “ Narrative," General 
Pepe expressly assigns, sis one of his 
reasons for rcco/moitrif/^ (which, in 
his phraseology, means, 
wM Ais i/y/io/t jorce,) the enemy at 
Kieti, la dissolution qui s'annon- 
^ait dans Ics milices," three whole 
battalions of vhich liad disbanded 
prior to the 6th of March,—one at 
Carapobasso, and two at 'J^ramo. 
Nor, even by his own showing, were 
the “ congedius” bchind-liaiul with 
the militia in this respect; for, on the 
morning of the 8th of March, being 
the day following the affair of Hieli, 
disbanding was ao comjdcli j (we 
use General Pepe’s words, p. 6A,) 
that it was with the greatest diJjicuU 
iy a Jew hundred men could be collect- 


faction and of the Sovereign. In tlie 
case of General Pepe, on the other 
hand, it is but right to state, that his 
motives seem to have been good, but 
that, without meaning to injure his 
cause, his rashness, obstinacy, and 
incapacity, were the prime causes of 
the humiliation and disgrace indeli¬ 
bly inflicted upon his country. 

We may here notice en jtassani a 
glaring and palpable inconsistency in 
General Pepe's Narrative." At 
page 29, we are told that the ve¬ 
terans," that is to say, the military on 
furlough, (congMieSi) in place of 
being forcibly dragged^ as had been 
usu^, to their banners, rushed spon¬ 
taneously to the defence of their 
^cmairyy abandoning their wives and 
?f9lMfen,'iind that “ the citizens rU 
vailed each oilier in enrolling thcm~ 
selves in the rmlitia and the legions'* 
Now, in the first place, the conge^ 
diVj," BO far from rushing sponta- 
. ueously to the defence of t^eir couu^ 
• try," were called out by 9! special de* 
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ed at AntrodocOy under the orders of 
a General^' And one of the causes 
assigned by General Carrascosa, for 
the disastrous result of the catnjiaign 
in the Abruzzi, was, ‘‘"Le mauvais 
esprit dcs anciens militaircs con* 
gedies, (juon avail ra]rpdesy vi qui 
avaient eU force d'ahandonner tears 
families et leurs interrts, Ce inau- 
vais esprit s'etait souvent manifesto 
par de nombreuscs desertionsy opi^rccs 
quelquefois par milliers, frequemment 
d main armee, et unjhis d amps de 
canon 

It is only necessary to add further, 
that in ten days after the affair of 
Ricti, the dissolutiou of the Neapo¬ 
litan army was completed, and that 
the Austrians inarcned—we cannot 
say in triumph—into tlie qppitid, 
without firing a gun, or meeting an 
enemy. The humiliation of Naples 
was thus sealed, and despotism—sini* 
pie, naked, unadulterated despotism 
—once more re-established in that 
fine but unhappy country. The 

4 G 
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causes which led to this fatal result 
are summed up by General Carrascosa 
under the following, heads; If The 
demoralisation whichf in a small ar¬ 
my, and in a nation not numerous, 
must always arise from the bare idea 
of being at war with the tot powers 
of Europe, and id being attacked by 
a numerous and veteran army with a 
reserve of a hundred thousand.men. 
2, The absence (in Sicily) of sixteen 
of the beat battidions of infantry, in 
which were some of the ablest and 
most experienced of the Neapolitan 
officers. 3, The bad spirit of the re¬ 
called veterans, who had been^rced 
to abandon their families and their 
pursuits. 4, The total want of dis¬ 
cipline of the legionaries, who were 
utterly unfit fur war, ai^ of whom 
battauons were form^ simply by the 
union of several ventes of Carbonari, 
each of which was considered a com- 

r y. 6, The shortness of the time 
oiganizing the means of defence. 
6. The existence of two comman- 
ders^in-chief in the army- 7, and 
Lastly, the existence of Carbonari 
clubs or lodges in the regiments; 
which circumstance alone cast omi¬ 
nous conjecture on the whole suc¬ 
cess,” and gave a presage of all the 
disasters that followed. 

But we must now draw this arti-, 
cle to a close. Of General Carrasco- 
aa 8 volume we have already pronoun¬ 
ced our opinion. His facts appear 
to have been most anxiously sifted 
and authenticated; his stetements 
are clear, conrsistent, and satisfactory; 
his reasonings solid and conclusive. 
The politico events which occurred 
at Naples, in 1820 and 1621, will 
form a very instructive chapter in the 
history of our time; and it must be 
admitted, that ample materials for its 
construction have been supplied by 
General Carrascosa. We would 


therefore recommend his volume, 
not to the perusal, tilit to the study, 
of those who take pleasure in look¬ 
ing into the secret springs of great 
popular movements, and in exploring 
to motives by which men are actu¬ 
ated, both in' their public and private 
conduct. It is but just to add, that 
the General's defence of his own 
proceedings appears, upon to whole, 
to be quite upanswerable* 

Having said thus much of Gene¬ 
ral Carrascosa, we cannot conclude 
without adverting to General Pepe. 
Though an unfortunate, we believe 
liini to have been an bonest, and a 
brave man; and, in his misfortunes, 
we should be sorry, much as every 
one must condemn his precipitate te¬ 
merity, to speak of him with unne¬ 
cessary severity. We confess wc were 
powerfully affected by the eloquent 
and pathetic paragraph with which 
bis Narrative” Concludes, and we 
should feel as if we had been guilty 
of an act of injustice, did we now 
withhold it from our readers: “ As 
to myself,” says he, 1 have sacrificed 
^very diing biit my life, for the cause 
of national liberty, and the acute 
sorrow which 1 feel for its failure 
will never cease until 1 shall see my 
fellow-citizens restored to happiness, 
or until 1 shall have once more the 
opportunity of shedding my blood 
for the independence and glory of 
my country. But should it be my 
lot to fall before 1 behold.her resto¬ 
red to to admiration of Europe, and 
to the possession of those liberties to 
which the people of the Two Sicilies 
have acquired the most sacred rights, 
the Italians will perhaps honour 
ray memory with a tear, and say of 
their countryman, William I'tepe, 
that altough he was abandoned by 
fate and by man, his own perseve¬ 
rance never fmrsook him !'* 


A LETTEB FBOM NAMUR. 

DIR, 

Although we have been abso- country; nobody goes there to look 
lutely deluged with books about the for romantic beauties, and therefore 
Netherlands for some years past, nobody secs any. Formerly, one vi- 
they lie-vc, all of them, been either sited the low countries to sec'^i.?'*' 
illustrative of the battlcof Waterloo, triumph of man ov^^the ocean,—to 
or descriptive of Brussels; some o£ admire Dutch clcanlmess,—and to 
them, of older date, arc full of Ant- revel ^mong the chef-d'ceiivrcs ol 
werp and Flemish pictures, and Rubens and Teniers. Now-a-days, 
Dutch dykes and canals. The Nc- one goes to Belgium, to look at thi 
thcrlands arc unknown as a romantic field of dcath-wking Waterloo^-lf-to 
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pick up bullets in the garden of a bridge^ and ascending a hilh from 
Hougoinont,^-«n<f to see a little of which is an extensive prospect, and 
the society of Brussels* In short, ascending on the other side, you 
visiting Brussels, and making a trip reach the town of Namur/' This is 
to Waterloo, is a tour of U)e TaVs* very satisfactory; still I fondly trust. 
Bus. Not only^ is poor Holland left that the Editor of the Belgian Guide 
out of the question, and Amsterdam, wiU not take it amiss that I shouUI 
and the Hague, and Leydeh with its fill a litde. I can really hardly 
140 bridges, and Haerlem with its conceive a more agreeable place of 
wonderous organ, all and each of residence than this Namur. What 
them passed over, but the only part may be your taste, gende reader ? 
of the Netherlands itself worth vi-» Let it be what it will, it may begra« 
siting is not visited. Few people tified! Are you fond of the beau- 
know that there is a port of this ties of Nature ? Then let us take a 
Payf-Bas fertile in the most roman- stroll up or down the Meuse; we 
tic Deauties of Nature; few people shall wander along the banks of a 
know that the banks of the Meuse magnificent river, sometimes flowing 
are only inferior to those of the between hills of great height, cover- 
Rhine, in all that constitutes the ed with wood to the very summit; 
picturesque; and though the man- sometimes forcing its way through 
uers of Brussels be sufficiently known, naked and terrific rocks, piercing 
those of Namur and Liege, the Ar- into the sky, and advandng their 
dennes and the Luxembouigh, are base to the water's edge; sometimes 
as little known as are the manners we shall cross a small hay meadow, 
of some of the most remote districts left betwixt the river and the rocks, 
of Europe. Now, 1 propose to en- where a dump of walnut-trees shel- 
lightcn your readers a little upon ail ters some sweet cottage; or, in turn- 
tliese points, end to change, in some ing an abrupt corner, we ahull espy 
degree, the object ot Belgian travel- a small vill^e, two or three hamlets, 
lers. I wonder they arc not sick of and a little church, lone and quiet as 
Waterloo by this tiiiie; for my part, the rock that shelters them. On one 
1 am determined not to go near it, and side, we shall look up a deep nar- 
should almost be ashamed to say I row dell, running up into the heart 
had been there. Gentle reader, if of the mountains, and, on the other, 
you will have the goodness to consult baronial castle will lift itself in 
the map, you will nave some idea of gloomy grandeur from amidst the 
the situation of fne place I write from, deep woods; while, now and then, a 
You will find that Namur is a dty of pretty barque, for Huy or Liege, 
the Notncrlands, in about the same will glide rapidly by. There is no 
latitude as the Isle of Wight, situated exag^ation in what I am promis- 
at the confluence of the Meuse and ing, I assure you; you may see all 
the Sambre, about forty miles higher this, and much more; but perhaps 
up the river than the ancient dty of you care little about tlic beauties of 
Liege, and the river's breadth from Nature: if so, I pity you; but still, 
the Ardennes,—all classic grounds, I by no means forbid you to visit 
thanks to Quentin Durward. Next, Namur. Perhaps you may be fond 
if you please, turn up the Gazetteer of good living, and like it cheap, 
at the letter N., and you will see moreover: if so, I shall introduce you 
tl'.at Namur is a fortified town of to the tablc-d’hdte, which is j’cady 
the Netherlands, has a citadel and a to sit down to, at the primitive hour 
bridge of nine arches, and is famous of nine o'clock, and for which tlic 
for its cutlery- Perhaps you may sum of twenty-pence is demanded, 
even find, that it is pleasantly situa- And there, what have you P or, ra¬ 
ted, and is watered by the Meuse and thcr, what have you notP To put 
jjbfi.Sainbre. Possibly the Belgian the thing more accurately before tht 
^ Guide fiiay he- a little more minute; eye, here is a ground-plan of tlu* 
you may cpme to something like table-d'hdte; and you must su}>- 
this,—“ leaving die village of A., pose, moreover, a splendid dessert <>i 
you cross a bridge ; then passing B., apricots, nectarines, peaches, plums, 
you perceive the Chateau of C- upon pears, walnuts, filberts, cake, ratcfla, 
the right; another milelirings yon to cheese, butter, &c. &c. 
the post-house of D.; then crossing 
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TIcarcns! ivhat a tabic of dainties! 
]3ut the most valuable appanage of 
this hotels is Joseph the waiter^ and 
I therefore present you with 

A short AccoU7it of Josejih^ waiter at 

the Hotel ffHarscamp, Namur. 

Joseph^ 1 think, may have num^- 
bered about forty years, and stands 
about five feet three inches in his 
shoes. It is true, indeed, that they 
do not add much to his height, as, 
by his shuffling manner of walking, 
the soles arc worn suffleiendy thin- 
He is habited in the most worthless 
of clothes, and yet has evidently the 
air of a monied man, as he walks with 
his bands behind his back, his head 
a little to one side, and his chin self- 
sufficiently sticking up. Now there 
are various points in this Josephs 
character, and various passages in his 
life and conversation, well worthy of 
notice and jircservation. The first 
thing 1 shall mention is, that Jo«^> 
seph has had the honour of a con¬ 
versation with the King of England. 
Fortunately for his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty, Joseph was satisfied with die 
remuneration he received when His 
Majesty passed through Namur, on 
his way to Hanover; accordingly, be 
always speaks well of George the 
Fourth, designating him hon enfant; 
and this is being in luck, for, accord¬ 
ing to Joseph, mere are not a great 
many tons ei^'ants. Joseph also speaks 
favourably of the King of Prussia, 
who*was fortunate enough to propi- 
•tiatc his good opinion, on his jour¬ 
ney through Namur, His Britannic 
Majesty's bill amounted, for the day 
he spent at the Hotel D'Harscamp, 
to 3009 francs, (£.120 Sterling) and 
Joseph received a gratuity of 200 
francs.* I have never been able to 
learn how much his Prussian Ma¬ 
jesty paid for Joseph's favour, but, 
from his backwardness in naming it, 
(a beautiful piece of delicacy on Jo¬ 
seph's part, considering that I am a 


subject of his Britannic Majesty,) 
1 suspect the generosity of the Prus¬ 
sian Monarch even exceeded that of 
our Royal Master. Unfortunately 
for William, King of the Nether¬ 
lands, Joseph's pockets were not a 
sol heavier for his Majesty’s sejour 
at the Hotel H'Harscamp ; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, when his own beloved 
Sovereign’s name is mentioned, Jo¬ 
seph never omits to snap his finger 
and thumb, and to murmur some in¬ 
distinct words, 1 fear expressive of 
lus contempt. But I must not omit 
the conversation which passed be¬ 
twixt the Monarch and Joseph, 
while the King of England was at 
dinner. It was nearly as follows: 

The KiDg.-*-“ Quelle lan^ite pur- 
le% vous a Namur—est ce Alle7na^ne ' 
Joseph.— Non, Mojisieztr.** The 
King.— Frafi^ais ? " Joseph.— 

Non, Monsieur.** The King.— 
“ Hollandois ?** Joseph.—“ A^on, 
Monsieur” The King.— Quest 
ce que c*€si done ?" Joseph.—“ Cvsl 
un jHitois” The King.— Vous eles 
bien heureaux d Namur, unc 

latiffue pour vans seul his Majesty 
thus taking the last word, as it was 
right he should. But I have been 
speaking only of Joseph’s manner of 
estimating the merit of Kings ; per¬ 
haps 1 may include Archdukes; but, 
with regard to all those travellers 
simply ycleped Monsieur, their me¬ 
rits are estimated in another way. 
Who doesn’t know that Namur is 
famous for cutlery ? and thus Joseph 
is the accredited agent of all the cut¬ 
lers, delegated to impose upon fo¬ 
reigners ; and, accordingly, Joseph's 
opinion of travellers depends entirely 
upon whether they have purchased 
of his merchandize or no. No 
does a traveller enter -the grfeat room, 
than he keenly scans his counte¬ 
nance, inwardly asking himself the 
question, whether the new comer be 
likely to become a purchaser of cof<- 
teavx ? H, on the other hand,>^ 
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traveller should happen to be an old pluck ther 
stager, and, if an i^oramus, like my- it is quit 
self, should ask the question, ** Jo* would M 
seph, qui est ce Monxieur ?" the re- and every 
ply either is, Cext vn Mofisieur, most bean 
ires comme il fautf* (“ bon enfant” is called “ i 
never used, except in speaking of help men 
kings,) or else, Mafoi, Je ne s^ais the onip e? 
ptusf* that is, either he has, or he has ranran rou 
not, purchased of Joseph's wares. No when it cr 
sooner has the unknown traveller lone, ar 
made an end of supper, or at least so about ha] 
far satisfied his appetite as to have yards wid 
begun to chew slower, and to nibble inantic rc 
biscuit, than Joseph watches his and hazelj 
opportunity, steps into his secret ma- berry ; yc 
gazinc, and suddenly stepping up to rage, whe 
his victim, and with a Tenez, Mon- feeding ; 
srei/r, voift'i tout ce qni est plus /><?««," stands at 1 
displays a shining assemblage of all on every 
kinds of eouteaux and canifs; and innumeral 
the dazzled traveller generally pays rare, sprin 
about the same price for his supper Shall 1 
as for his knife ; by the former, mak- of Namui 
ing peace with himself, and, by the care little 
latter, making peace with Joseph. beauties c 


But I have much to say yet of the 
delights of Namur. Tt the sports¬ 
man, they are inRnile ; fox-hunting 
hare-hunting, partridge - shooting, 
snipe-shooting, black-cock and wtld- 
duck-shooting. To the piscator, 
vistas of bliss open on every side; 
beautiful trouting streams run gurg¬ 
ling through ev^y valley, and in¬ 
habited by a race not so deep and 
knowing gs the trout of our own 
streams; while the Meuse and the 
Sambre afford ample employment for 
the rod of the salmon-fisher. One 
may boat it on the Sambre twelve or 
fourteen miles in summer, and skate 
as far in winter; and if one choose 
to encounter the trouble and the dan- 


pluck them in pieces. Nevertheless, 
it is quite true, that the botanist 
would ne in doverdiere, every rock 
and every valley abounding in die 
most beautiful variety. One vaUey, 
called “ la Basse St/jerie, I cannot 
help mentioning more particularly ; 
the onlp entrance to it is a suhtcr-^ 
ranran road, about 1.^0 yards through, 
when it emerges into a small valley 
lone, and deep, and wonderful,*' 
about half-a-milc long, and 200 
yards wide, encircled by steep ro¬ 
mantic rocks, partly clad with ivy 
and hazel, and every spocies of wild- 
berry ; you walk up an old pastu¬ 
rage, where a few sheep are usually 
feeding ; a little secluded cottage 
stands at the head of the valley ; and 
on every side, and beneath the feet, 
innumerable wild Rowers, gentle and 
rare, spring up in undisturbed beauty. 

Shall 1 speak of the hospitality 
of Namur ! For my own part, I 
care little about society ; give me the 
beauties of Nature—give me tran¬ 
quillity,—let me wander along the 
banks of some river, where 1 may 
drink deep of grandeur and sublimi¬ 
ty, or least on images of beauty, and 
gentleness, and tenderness,—^let me 
stray in the calm little valley of la 
Basse SiBeric, looking on the rocks 
and the sky, or, with iny knife and 
ihy little saw in my hand, seek¬ 
ing for a hazcl-rod, or a wild-rose 
crook, and 1 care little for the 
smiles of men : let but the henutit^H 
of external nature be open : as long 
as the earth s carpet is beneath my 
feet, and tlie glorious roof of heaveu 
above me, 1 care but little thoufd^ 
all other doors were shut against mi\ 
But it is not the same with every 
one; and it would be no disagree- 


ger, the race of wild-boars is not ex¬ 
tinct in Ardennes; and to enjoy all 
this the easier, chateaux, in the most 
inagiiiRcent situations, may be had 
at no higher price than the expence 
of the public burdens, with garden 
and park into the bargain, and the 
right of hunting and Rshing to boot. 
If any of my readers be botanists, 1 
for them. 1 am not one 
6i your thdroug^-going botanists my¬ 
self ; in my opinion, rather a tire* 
some set. 1 am quite contented to 
admire a little company of wild- 
flowers in some rocky cleft, without 
\scnKtobling to tear them ddwn, and' 


able variety to some, after a day's 
hunting, or fishing, or wandering, to 
look up and perceive the turrets oi' 
some baronial castle, peering above 
the forest, whose woody approach 
Tiiight be trodden in the certainty of 
meeting the baron's welcome. But I 
am now going to leave oft' enumera¬ 
ting all that has attractions for the 
romantic, for the huntsman, the 
fisher, and the epicure. 1 am*going 
to address myself to another descrip¬ 
tion of persons—the small annuitant, 
the retired lieutenant, the small pen¬ 
sioner, and all that numerous tribe 
of persons who find hou:,t*-rent and 
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living expensive in England^ and 
taxes burdensome; and 1 have to in««. 
form you^ moreover, that I am going 
to assume the ^ous and simple style 
of a historian. First, as to house* 
rent: a house of eight rooms, kit* 
chen, and every conveniency, coach* 
house and stable, the whole pre* 
inises newly painted and papered, 
and comnletely furnished, and situ* 
ated in the most airy and beautiful 
situation of this town, 1 have seen 
offered at £M sterling per annum. 
A lodging of two chambers, well* 
furnished, costs not more than twelve 
or fifteen shillings per month* Coun¬ 
try seats, magnificent chateaux, with 
well*8tocked garden, far beyond the 
consumption of any family, with 
CTass sufficient for a cow and two 
horses, and the right of the chase, 
maybe had unfurnished for £.90 per 
annum; and furniture can be hired, 
of excellent quality, and enough for 
a large house, for not more than 
£.15 per annum. Then, as to eat* 
ables, the ordinary price of beef and 
mutton is threepence-halfpenny F 
lb.; veal, during all the last summer, 
was sold at one halfpenny ^ tb.; a 
fine fowl costs about eightpence; but* 
ter, fourpence ^ lb.; eg(^, five for a 
penny ; vin ordinaire, either Bur* 
gundy or Bourdcaux, one shilling 
per bottle; Hollands gin about seven- 
pence ; excellent beer, (something 
betwixt ale and beer,) three-haU- 
pcnce; fish and fruit for next to no* 
thing. 1 myself have lived in a dc* 
lightfiil town of this country, (not 
Namur,) inhabited a most agreeably 
furnished lodging, breakfasted well, 
and dined amply, upon at least three 
dishes every day in the month,-*- 
drank suiHcicntly of beer, Hollands, 
and wine,—-paid for fire, candle, ser* 
vant's allowance, and washing,—and 
found my whole debursements for a 
mohth amount to £.9, Ss. fid. This 
cheapness is to be attributed to that 
most solid and lasting of reasons for 
it, the natural abundance of the 
country—the fertility of the soil; 
and these advantages are felt more 
by strangers, than by the Belgians, 
owing to the very heavy taxes levied 
by the Government, csmcially those 
applicable to houses: there is a land- 
tax, or ground-rent, a chimney-tax, 
a window-tax, and a taxu]>on fur¬ 
niture, estimated at a valuation; 


making the taxes upon a house at a 
valuation of £.50*per annum, con¬ 
taining furniture worth £.950, no 
less than £.90 per annum. The 
tax chiefiiy affecting the lower or¬ 
ders is that called mu/fur, a word 
well known in Scotch Entails, by 
which they are obliged to pay a cer¬ 
tain duty on canying their ^ain to 
the mill, and this, to a labourer, 
may come to as much as £.9 pci 
annum. Were it not for the unfor¬ 
tunate gec^aphical situation of the 
low countries, and their small inter¬ 
nal power, they would scarcely re¬ 
quire to be burdened with taxes at 
ml. This hardly needs any illustra¬ 
tion. The important situation of the 
low countries, as opposing an equal 
barrier to the encroachments of ei¬ 
ther France or Prussia, was perfect¬ 
ly understood at the Congress. The 
Duke of Wellington was appointed 
inspector of fortresses in the Payjc 
Basy and docs actually inspect them 
once a-ycar. It was stipulated, that 
the city of Luxembourgh, whoso 
dutchy was added to the Belgian 
kingdom, should be garrisoned by 
the Prussians; and it cannot bo 
doubted, that the King of the Ne¬ 
therlands is bound also to keep on 
foot a complete war establishment. 
I'he army of Belgium at prosent 
consists of no less than 150,000 men, 
a peace establishment so dispropor- 
tioned to the sise of the kingdom, 
as to make it evident tha.t it must 
have been arranged at the Congress, 
as a.barrier to the attempts of Franco. 
Unfortunately, therefore, immense* 
taxes are necessary for the main- 
tainance of this army, and the un¬ 
happy Belgians are therefore paying 
for the tranquillity of the Continent, 
and of England. This might be to¬ 
lerable, if Belgium could, in the 
case of national quarrels, preserve 
her own neutrality, but her internal 
power is too smtdl to render that 
possible. No country can maintain 
ncr own neutrality, who is not strong 
enough to repel, by force of amis, 
those who would drive het from it. 
If England and France-' ' 

France demands permissibn to carry 
mriaes into the Flmish ports, li 
Prance and Prussia go to war, Franrc 
requests of the Belgians to dismis^- 
the Prussian garrison in the city ul 
LuxcniB9urgh,and to fill it with 
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own ^ troops: refusal or accetsion, 
with regard to any of these demandei 
involves a quarrel, cither with 
France, England, or Prussia. So 
that, in every event, poor Belgium, 
which has no interest anv way, is 
ilrawn into the scrape. If her geo¬ 
graphical situation were less import¬ 
ant, no one would molest her; if 
her own stren^h were greater, she 
could protect herself from imperti¬ 
nent demands, by throwing her 
sword into the scale; die could say 
to England, a Belgian General shall 
be inspector of wlgiau fortresses; 
to France, the ports of Belgium shall 
receive the prizes ^ no Itolligerent 
power; and at Congress, if the de¬ 
mand were made, she would reply, 
i.hc soldiers of Belgium shall garri¬ 
son her cities: but this can never 
be, and therefore is Belgium borne 
down by oppressive taxation. Ne¬ 
vertheless, all the respectable part 
of the community prefer the existing 
order of things to the reign of Na- 

f iolcon ; his conduct, towards the in- 
labitaiUs of this country, was that 
of an unfeeling despot. * To one rich 
noble he would say, “ Go to Paris— 
do not s^iend your fortune here—let 
the capital have the advantage of it.” 
Another, whose influence or opinions 


he had eSome secret reason to fear, 
he would appoint Mayor of some in¬ 
considerable to*wn in France, with¬ 
drawing him from dl his interestfi 
and ties, and placing him in a paltry 
situation of risk and trouble; and, 
to a third, be would write, Ma¬ 
dame, send your son to me, to the 
army." The mother of^e young 
man (a youth of ancientmeage and 
large possessions) replied, that if his 
Imperial Migesty would accept of 
them, she would send one hundred 
men in lieu of her son, as she had 
destined him to live on the land of 
his forefathers. To this Napoleon 
replied, “ Madame, your son is mine, 
and so are his posscssdons; the one 
hundred men 1 can command be¬ 
sides—send him to head-quarters.'' 
He was sent, and was killed in tlie 
next engagement. 

At present I shall not add any¬ 
thing more to this letter. Next week 
1 go to pay a visit to an old Baron 
in the Ardennes, and from tluiice 1 
proceed, with his sons, to St. Hubert, 
a town given name to by the Patron 
Saint of hunting, and tlirre we are 
to chase the stag, the wild-boar, and 
the wolf. Of all these things 1 shall 
give you sonic account in another 
letter. 1 am, &c. 11. li 


Cge (tfbcnfna $tar. 


1 COME frohi the plao^ of my rest, 

When day has gone down to the 
deep,— 

When its glory hath pass^ through the 
gates of die west, 

And the small breeze hath sighM into 
sleep. 

J come—and my path in the skies 
Is hail'd by the incense of even; 

To me doth the hymn of all nature arise, 
And soar in its sweetness to Heaven I 

For me wakes the nightingale's song. 
From her bower of the sheltering leaf— 

The cuckoo sighs lonely the dim vale 
along, 

j\ strun like the music of grief! 


1 look on the land and the sea, 

When eve pours her tears and her sighs; 

The ocean and dew-drop are mirrors U* 
me, 

Pm ime^ in Beauty’s bright eyes I 

When she walks in the gloom, I iinpati 
A ray to her path through the grove, 

And list with delight to tlie beat of hci 
heart, 

When she hears the soft footstep ol 
love! 

O'er heaven unrivall'd 1 reign, 

A gem of the ocean I shine. 

My glorious altar's earth, island, amt 
main, 

And the worship of worlds is mim- * 
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Now, we have already seen how 
John, thcMh a worthy, peaceable 
^endetnen Himself, was drawn into 
bnwls and qnarrels; first with an 
unlucky, ill-conditioned son of his 
own, Jonathan by name, and then 
with that troublesome, whimsical old 
gentleman, Mr Francis, who was al¬ 
ways giving disturbance to those that 
dwelt by him. And wc have seen 
how Ferrara kept the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood in a ferment all the time 
he was suiibred to live in it; and 
indeed he would have done so to this 
day, if they had not got him out of 
the way: for such a wicked, perverse, 
mischievous toad was never heard of 
iit that or any other country; and 
so every body said, and therefore it 
was true. But, as has been told, he 
was got rid of at last, and then there 
was peace in the country, and every 
gentleman set about attending to his 
own matters: for so long as Ferrara 
was in the way, nobody could think 
of any thing else but liow to escape 
from his cursed tricks. Now, it was 
told, formerly, how, at one time, 
Ferrara had gone into the houses of 
many of his neighbours, and'turned 
their stewards out of doors, and set 
about ordering their household mat¬ 
ters himserx. And at that time, 
whenever all this became known, the 
other gentlemen that lived in the 
neighbouHiood, whose houses Ferrara 
had not come to yet, would have had 
dieir stewards come about them, all 
in a fright, as may be believed, lest 
FexYara should come and do the like 
by .them. “ Why, there now/' a 
. steward would have said to his-mas¬ 
ter, you'll sit in your chair, and 
smoke your pipe, and tumble, and 
snort, and dream; and all the while 
this venomous seipent, Fe^^a, is 
playing the devil every where a^ut 
us; and he will be here, too, before 
we know what we’re a^d 1 

shall wr thrust out of doors, neck 
and h^ls, and what will bee^e of 
you, then?” '*So,” the gentleman 
would have said, and it s Mr Fer¬ 
rara you mean, is it?—a strange fel¬ 


low, as I'm told—and therefore he 
would have turned himself in his 
chair, and set about his nap again. 
“ A strange fellow !” the steward 
would have cried, giving his master 
a shake by the collar, a strange 
fellow, Sir! I tell you he’s a very 
devil; and if he once get within the 
door, you'll sec your last sight of 
me, depend on't. Sir—and then no 
steward for you at all, unless this 
Ferrara should become one himself; 
and such a one as he!—odsbobs, Sir! 
if you have any regard for yourself, 
or for me, pray take up your crab- 
stick, and help me to guard the 

bouse, or else-” “ Why, to say 

the truth,” the gentleman would 
have said, “if any thing were to 
befal you, no doubt it would he a 
sad affair ; l^t one must not repine, 
you know, at such things—neither 
should 1, indeed ;—but for that mat¬ 
ter, 1 find that it's all one to me 
who is my steward, since I'm used 
by all of 'em the same way ;r-and 
so Mr Ferrara may e’en come m stay, 
as he pleases!” “ Whyjj^Sir,” the 
steward would have replied, “ 1 be¬ 
lieve there may be some truth In 
what you say, and some ot' those that 
have been your stewards before have 
brought bad practices into the house; 
and 1 have just been thinking, ever 
since 1 came to you, what could be 
done for you; and 1 had just deter¬ 
mined, in my own mind, Sir, that 
your affairs should be looked 'into, 
and that every thing should be ma¬ 
naged as you desired yourself;—and 
I was thinking, Sir, that the hpuse 
might be repaired, and tliat you 
might have new clothes, and per¬ 
haps another half bottle ot fiOjt in the 
day; and mahy more things that 1 
bavebeen considering;—but^naw this 
unlucky hang-dog rascal,. Ferrara, 
comes itx the way, and will spoli*l£U, 
and I shall get nothing done for you 
that I wirii;—but if you were to 
bestir yourself a little, even yet— 
why, Mtter late thrive than newr 

doyrell, you know-'* Andibws . 

way all *the gentlemen 
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cbaatad bjr their stewards, tSl they 
had «U Mned together, as hu been 
masteira Ferrara at last, 
though they were smly put to it 
before they could do so- But as soon 
as this had happened, all die gentle* 
men began again to think rflMkit how 
their private matters stood; and each 
of them told his steward that be 
would have his aflairs looked into, 
and that he intended now to take 
some little charge of them himself, 
and would have his steward behave 
accordingly. Why, yes; no doubt,'* 
the stewam would say ; we shall 
consider the thing at Leisure*-all fair, 
indeed—hum—lia—«only I'm plaguy 
busy just now, and one must not be 
rash, you know." Next day—Why, 
Sir, you're mighty well; 1 think one 
should learn to lie content with one's 
condition; and, let me tell you. Sir, 
many a one that has not bread to put 
l>etween his teeth would be glad to 
be as well off; and I assure you, Sir, 
you’re in good health, and looking 
well, and so every body says; and, to 
my mind, you ought t^ be thankful; 
and, as 1 say, content’s a jeweland 
in this wi^ they would put the gen¬ 
tlemen on day after day, and never 
let them know how weir matters 
were going on, nor ask their advice 
abouft any thing that was doing, and, 
in £ftct,aasd them no better than they 
had done formerly. So some of the 
gendemen got into a rage^and how 
could it have been otherwise ?—they 
said they would sec all the stewards in 
the country hanged upon oim tree, be^ 
fore they would be befool^ at that 
rate; they would have their matters 
luaaagsd), as they themselves thought 
lit, they said, in spiteof anv steward's 
hesDrt, and they would lock any one 
out of doors tnat should say to them 
nay! and some of the gentlemen 
made good their words, and took 
tibeir dffiurs into their own hands, 
and made their stewards do as they 
directed them. 

But, about this thne, a few of 
theis Sewards who liv^ near mie 
anothey, not oaring for midi ddngs, 
whac shdald they do, but meet, one 
day, at a public house; and as they 
did not snsli Any one to know whid 
they were abmt, they gave out that 
tlMlw were going to sing psabna, and 
riieiu borrowed a piplm-bodc, 
for that purpose.' And ib, 
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after taking a ^ass together, (as we 



thing, they said, was very clear, 
that they themselves were a set of 
very clever, sensible, honest fellows; 
and that any one of them had more 
sense and understanding in him 
than all their masters put together 
had. They said they had a right, 
by law, to keep their places, and to 
give them to their children after them; 
nay, that all the houses and lands in 
the country were theirs by ri^t, and 
not their master's; and that this 
could be well proved, toA, if t)ic 
thing were looked into. But, more 
than that, they said it was well 
known that all the gentlemen in 
diat country were r^ted to one 
another, and that there was a family 
complaint ran in tlic blood of 'em : 
that they were subject to fits of in¬ 
sanity, and never knew their own 
mind even when they were well: 
tliat they were not capable of ma¬ 
naging their own matters; and tliat, 
if they were allowed to try such a 
thing, or to turn away their stewards 
whenev^ they should take it into 
their heads, they would ruin them¬ 
selves, and put the whole country 
into disorder, as Francis had done 
already. They had never, they said, 
seen any good come of such foolish 
whims as the gentlemen had of 
late got posseraed with: so tliey de¬ 
termined riiat every steward swuld 
do as he thought fit, in his mastcir's 
house ; and that, whenever any one 
found his master obstinate, all the 
rest should go to his help. But, be- 
aides all this, these stewards fril to 
parcelling out all the lands and 
nouses in the country, just as seem¬ 
ed good to themselves: they would 
take from one gentleman, ud, give 
to another, without asking any one'^ 
leave: nay, they would settle where 
and how every gentleman was to 
live; and they would put two, and 
sometimes three, into a house togc- 
gether, that bated one another cor¬ 
dially, and that would fight toge¬ 
ther like game-cocks! They would 
not in a fdlow upon a gentleman, to 
be hia steward, that he knew no¬ 
thing about, or, at least, that he 
knew no good about; nay, perhapn 
(me that he might have discarded 

4H 
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onl7 BIX weekB before. And, in 
short, such thiitgi they did, as could 
never have eotoie into any body’s 
head to do but their own. S{^ after 
this, if any ^ntleman began to talk 
of having a little of his own will at 
home, and a little more comfort 
about him, his steward would just 
laugh in his face, and call him 
booby, or dunderpate; and if the 
gentleman waxed hot, (as it might 
be expected he would,) the steward 
would threaten to call in his bro¬ 
ther stewards, and to get him put 
into the stocks, and perhaps would 
give him a broken bead into the bar¬ 
gain, And whenever a gentleman 
had got his matters a little under his 
hand, (which some of them had 
done,) and was managing things ac¬ 
cording to his own mind, why, then, 
a parcel of the other stewards, that 
lived in the neighbourhood, would 
come in upon him, with each a 
cudgel in his hand, and, after curs¬ 
ing him for a stupid, self-willed, 
shallow-pated rascal, would tell him 
they would break his bones for him, 
if he did not give his purse and the 
keys of the house to his steward 
again, and allow him to do as he 
thought proper. And so, what could 
the poor gentleman do but just take 
the best sort of life he could get ? 

Now John had always kept a bet¬ 
ter house than any of his neighbours; 
and always knew better what was 
going on in it, and had bis steward 
well looked after. Indecct he kept 
sharper watch upon the steward 
than upon the other people in the 
house, and so it happened to him 
accordingly; for, as hath been told, 
there would always be one or other 
of the servants that would be trying 
to get his head above his neigh¬ 
bour’s, and to rule the roast as he 
thought fit. Now there were two of 
,them, in particular, that were always 
quarrelling about who should be up¬ 
permost in the house; the name of 
the one was Will, and oi the other 
Whigham: and these two bore auoh 
a grudge at one another, that they 
never could meet m the house, or 
any ot^ way, but they would -be 
ahttfiTKjS one another to the utmost; 

' #nd the one would be caUing the 
Other rascal, and fool, and. pupf^, 
and brute, and beggarly lousy scoun¬ 
drel, and worse names than aU those; 


nay, sometimes they would In 
one another’s faces, andJHii^;^|«aQd 
scratch, and kick one anotl 
in short, nobody in the house, not 
even John himself, could get any 
sort of peace or quiet with them, for 
their disputes and quarrels. Now, 
each of them said, mat it was not 
for himself tliat he cared, but 
all was for John, his master's sake, 
whom they both pretended to love 
dearly; but the one of ’em would 
always be trying to set John against 
the other ; and whatever Whigham 
said, AVill called it a lie ; and if ever 
Will advised any thing, Whigham 
would be for the direct contrary; 
and thus they would bother, and 
tease, and vex the poor gentleman., 
from morn to night, about this, and 
that, and the next thing, always 
holding different sides, so that he 
was almost worried out of his senses 
by them. Now Will would al¬ 
ways be praising the steward, and it 
was all one to him who happened 
to be so; for he would say, that 
every steward whatever must be, 
and could be nothing else, than a 
most worthy, sensible, honest, dis¬ 
creet gentleman, and one that could 
do nothing foolisli or bad, even if he 
should try to do so; and therefore 
he would always be advising John 
to trust every thing to ih& steward, 
who, he said, could manage his af¬ 
fairs for him much better than he 
could himself. Now Whigham, 
again, would say, that he never saw a 
steward that was any better than 
he should be; and that John was 
the best judge himself how his mat¬ 
ters should be managed; ,^nd that 
he ought to have every thing done 
according to his own pleaaure. But, 
as may be supposed. Will was al¬ 
ways the greatest favourite with the 
steward, b^use he pretended most 
regard for him; and all the time 
that Ferrara was in the country, and 
long before. Will had got the entire 
management of John’s house: for 
.,the good gentleman hunseli^ was so 
taken witli one quarrel after ano- 
th^,' with his neighbours^ thht ho 
could seldom think'of what was 
ing on at home. And indeed Will 
surged him on to all such things, that 
he hunself be the less lidbvd 

nftesi Ajid at the time Franck^^ 
inad, as lias been t^, WiU "%3ll44' 
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interfere in it^ just h»d in the wcwld. Anil, for * tliat 
as^ been John's business, matter, bow could,tfiings be other- 

forsoeW, to take charge of al] his wite ? For not only did John neglect 
neighbours who should lose their all his business for those idle quar- 
wits ! And, indeed, whatever was rels, but all the time that they were 
done in any part of the country, if a going on, any ragged, ilirty fellow, 
gentleman snould have got a new Siat would promise to help him, or 
wig, or shot a hare, or got drunk, or fight against Francis and Ferrara, or 
whatever it was, M^ill would always whoever it might be he was at log- 
bepersuading John to find fault with gerheads with, why, John woiud 
it, or have a hand in the business give him clothes td his bach, and meat 
one way or other; so that there were to his belly; and every day he would 
always high words between him and be entertaining a string of such rag- 
liis neighbours, and then they would garouffins at the public-house! Nay, 
knock one another on the head ; and, any one in the neighbourhood tliat 
in the end, draw in all their friends; chanced to have a quarrel with Fern¬ 
and, as may be believed, Ferrara rara, would pretend, forsooth, it was 
would always have a finger in the all an affair of John s, and would 
pie; and then, nothing but fighting come to him, saying, ** A liard matter 
and going to law! And John and his this. Sir, that we must all be brought 
brothers would be out upon such fool- into your scrapes, and ^t ourselves 
errands at all times, and in all wea- ruined on your account f’ ‘M) I tny 
tilers; and, in the meantime. Will dear Sir, not at all,” Will would 
and his friends would be sitting at say, for he always answered for his 
home,eating and drinking, and enjoy- master; why, Sir, if ten pounds, or 
ing themselves, and would think they twenty, or thirty, can be of any ser- 
did a good turn if they drank, now vice to you—or if you should want a 
and then, '^Here's tj Mr John's coat or a pair of breeches. Tin sure my 
good health, and success to him 1" or, master can accommodate you:—pray. 
Long life to Mr Andrew!”—and so Sir, stop and dine with us ; and any 
on* And sometimes, when the three day you please to pop in upon us, 
brothers came in, cold and hungry, just to take pot-luck-^always happy 
they could scarcely get a crust of to see you. Sir!” and so on he would 
bread, or a seat by the fire. And go. But not content widi all this, 
then, if tlicy made any complaint he gathered such a multitude of idle 
about it. Will and his friends would people about the house, as would 
sdy, For shame !—for any gentle- have ruined a duke ; and all these, 
man of spirit to mind such things !” he pretended, wore wanted for one 
And, in this way, John was never purpose or another. For whenever 
at rest day nor night, until after Will had any friends to* provide for, 
Ferrara was taken into custody, as he would bring them all into the 
has been told o£; and then Will house, wives, and children, and all, 
could no longer find any one to quar- and say there was no doing without 
rel with; for as long as Ferrara them. There would he one for 
livefi, nobody needed be at any loss brushing John's black-coat, another 
in that way; and all this while, and for his blue, the like for his browu; 
long after, Will had every thing ma- so many for his waistcoats, and as 
naged according to his own pleasure; many more for his breeches. Every 
and rare doings there were in the pair of boots he had, there were two^ 
house, as we shall presently hear of. people to clean them—*one for each* 
And by this time, what with his own hoot; and these again would have 
extravagance and that of his friends, two or three under them, to hold the 
and what with money thrown away, bUcking-pot, bnishes, &c. At din- 
in idle law-suits and quarrels, he had ner, tb^ was one to lay the cloth, 
nearly ridned his master out of house a second the plates, a third and fourtli 
and substanee, sd that he was like to for the kaiives and forks, a* fifth for 
be ^faken to jail for debt every mo- the .jpoons; quite a new. set egat H 
ment: and ii^eed his debt was so for overy thing else; one draws o 
gnib^ that nobody tihoughtiko WduU cork, the next Holds a glass, another 
Sd^’be able to pay it; tfSr iwwfts pours out the.liquor; and, in short, 

‘ INk^ than the worth of all that he there must he about a dozen i^eoplc 
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to gife John a glass of wine. Atad be sent a*packing^nian andblifeiy of 
doe 0 any one auppoee thal all these 'em* Now> we told that 

what tbey> were hired to dof there was one Stephen in the house, 
Why, no! one poor fellow would be that John engaged to keep his purse, 
made do all that, and twenty times and to . look over the other servants. 
inore> by himself; and all toe rest, But, a&. Stephen had neglected his 
in the mean time, would perhaps duty, and let all the people in the 
eat, and drink, and sleep in the house; bouse run riot, John determined that 
and all the rest of the day they Stephen should be dismisBcd, and a 
would be scampering a^ut the coun- new one got in his room. Indeed, 
try, amusing themsuves as Uiey liked Will and Stephen, now, were always 
\mi; BometimeB doing mischief to at bail fellow—well met! and Ste- 
their n^hbours, as we may suppose, phen just did as Will desired him, 
And any f^ow that had once been and never attended to what his mas- 
faired to (b a job about boui^, ter told him. And, among other 
there was no getting rid of him aftar* things that had gone wrong in the 
wards; and if he had chanced to house, this was one—that Stephen 
die, anoAer must be in his place, would only shew his accounts once in 
though there should be nothing for seven weeks, instead of once in three, 
him to do. There was one servant as he ought to have done. Now, 
hired always as another went away, John, when he had fully considered 
for the purpose of rocking John in all these mattm, calls all the people 
hia cradle, as had been done to him in the house together one day, and 
when a baby, and this after he was begins to make a speech to them as 
come to man’s estate I nay, after he foUows: 

was grown CTey-headed, there was ** My lads," quoth he, it's 
one kept in me house for holding his well known to you all how I have 
rattle and bells! Many of them, in- been unlucky enough, for a long 
deed, did not know what they were time past, to be engag^ in quarrels 
hired for, nor did they trouble their with my neighliourB;—sometimes, 
heads about it, or even offer to do to say the tmtn, when I had no bu- 
any thing, so they got their wages, siness to interfere—^but tliat’s past. 
But the best of it was, that even and cannot be mended,—and so, as 
those that had something to do, you know, 1 have somewhat neglect- 
would not do it themselves, but must ted my business, and have been ra- 
bavc servants under them, to do their ther extravagant in my ways, and 
work. 6o that, sometimesi if John have not looked into my household 
desired a servant to do so and so, the affairs as I ought to have done; and 
fellow would stick his arms a-Jtimbo, 1 find, somehow or other, that mat- 
and strut away, as who should say, ters are a little out of order, and that 
I’m a genueman, dem me—and there are many more people living in 
will do no man’s dirty work!” So the bouse than 1 have any use for, 
that John, when he had any thing and some expences can be spared ; 
ado, mast always go find his servant’s not to say (mark me, now 1) but that 
servant. 1 mean to have my steward, and my 

Now, after Ferrara had been ohafai- servants, and to live like a inde¬ 
ed up, and when people were now man,,as I used to do; but only this 
gctdng a little leisure tq atUmd to I say, my lads, that how that 1 have 
, their busing Master John began to a Htne time to look into my affairs, 
look into his affkirs, and sorely griev- we must jpst set about having a lit- 
fid WAS he to find them, in wis a tie bit of a r^orm in the bouse’’— 
state, as may well be supposed-, But, and so far the f^plc beatd Jcdin 
J^n was not one that ve^ ymijii very patiendy; but no sohner hpd 
sucking hia Ummbs when thi^Sfbad lbs werd r^rm corns out^f iHs 
not veU Mto ‘ho mouth* than bebedd every 

Vtiai^way fell to conudeif ng ludds Up his hands,' and turns ^umifee 
^ 1 !^ 'done* and thefirst ikhii^ whites of Us eyes, asAf he hsdsien 
j.uiat he resolved ^pon wapi*^:tliatlie o gdiost!—refom! reform ! reform ^ 

I must take better care of. his ntoqey ' ^aculteed one Sfter another i ^jOsd 
in future, and that ajd dtosOi^w laclol Saysohe ;«*-^Grcy on uaJeMI^ 
kpaves that bad'got abouthiigUlttst a second;<^eU-B«day I says^li^r 
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-^*4k9tlrfu to be lizard btu cxclama* vesitel to the Doctor*# noseSo! 
tions Mit intcijections, mkI Will sO !** quoth the Dootor; I Bmell 
above all the rest. '' Ala# t alas! the cottijilaint; the gentleman's af* 
for my poor master's brain !” quoth dieted withaitinflammatory disorder, 
lie ; ** the very way, as I'm a sinner, wbieh will end in raging tits." ** O! 
that iieiglibour Francis took hi# com« say yon so?"* quoth Will; ** then 
plaint!—woes me ! woes me i what I'm he.that knows how to cure him, 
shall be clone ?*’ Now, John (as may and I'll do it loo ;^Bha'n't I, Master 
well be supposcfl) was standing all Stephen ?" continued ho, for he aU 
the while aghast, wondering what ways pretended great regard few Ste* 
had cenne over his household ; but at phen's opinion. But Stephen, as 
last he could contain himself no Ion- usual, juat said as Will would have 
ger, and so—What the deuce is all him say. “ And who can eure him 
this about?"—cried he in amaze- if you can't?" replied Stephen; "and 
ment" liave the ^ple lost their for my part, 1 advise that he ^ kept 
senses, I pray you r'*—^but all the to his chamber, and Mcd‘ and blia- 
answer he got was Will’s crying out, tered ; for nothing else wiH do With 
as before—" Woes me !—woes me, such dangerous complaint#/* Bo, 
that 1 should live to see this day !" straightway Will, and some of his 
" An't please you, my lads/' quoth frieiSs, lay hold on John, and take 
John at last, " will any of you nand him away to his diamlier^ to condne 
me my cral^stick, and I shall see him there. Then they got n i^untry 
who will play o^ his jokes upon borse-doctor to draw blood of him, 
me !" Now, whenever Will heard and they clapped six blisters on him 
this-*'* O ho !" quoth he, " sits the at once*-one of them on each side of 
wind in this quarter?—then, master liis mouth ; so the poor gentleman 
of mine, you must be looked after— from thenceforth could only he fed 
ho !—call a doctor, there—my mas- through a quill, and was obliged to 
ter's in a brain fever, and will mur- make signs for all that he wanted; and 
der himself and every other body !" some ])eople said he was the hc'tter of 
Now, Whigham, on the contrary, it, and that it would draw off the ill 
whenever he could be heard, gave a humours from him ; and sotiio said 
rap on the table with his hand— it would make him worse. But for 
" Well said, Mr John," quoth he; my [Kirt, 1 cafn give no opinion, not 
" tell tiiem a bit of your mind, brave having studied physic; and therefore 
gentleman!"—for which Will would 1 shall make one observation, and 
tain have given him a rap in the that is, that a blister is no joke! 
teeth. But, however, the Dwtor was And Stephen and Will, who always 
sent for, whether Whigham would understood one another^ determined 
or not; for he had saicl that there that John should be kept in hiv 
was no use for a doctor. At last chamber four weeks; and before that 
comes two of 'em. Doctor Commit- was dime, they said he must be kept 
tec and his brother. Bo," says other eightand all this time no- 
one of them, " sorry to find his wor* body was allowed to see him, or 
shfp, Mr John, so ill; indeed 1 told knew what sort of usage he got, hut 
him six months ago he was threaten- Will, who did any thing he pleased 
ing some disorder, and unluckily I with him.' Now, John was a hcar- 
havc been in the right, and lie must ty, pleasant gentleman, and mheh 
now takC"—" ** Take I!' cried Whig- bc^ed by every one that knew liim ^ 
ham, "with a plague upon you!— as may ne supposed, and all hib 
ask my master first wfiat’s the mat- fr^ds Would be anxious to hear of 
ter with him." "Ask hiiUvforiooth ]" Hrim.-and tbiy would soiinethnes send 
nuoth Will—"adc athaddog whai't'^Whlghatn '# 0 ' Inquire about him. 
uennptterwithhimi^^N^yno, Mte- • And^So Wh^am would go to the 
t#r Al^i^ham, leave me to ' dhamberdobr, and call to tbose with^ 

doctor; 1 know a litde about I'^y you, Birs^ hoft* doth 

pbyWe myself, I take AtiA so yMt worthy master, and iU#y 
away ho goe* to a comer, we^eknect to see him stirring abrd#d 
sr^e there stood a utensH,' Over ^ again r'^Whoreupon, Will would 
pMldi a piece of green bavBO had laid: edn#awt in a fage—Go to tlie dr- 
takes off, ahd hold# up the vil,>9ir 1" he would say; "do you 
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think honest people have nothing 
else to dof with b sick gentleman in 
the hoose^ but to be bored with your 
iinpudcBcc?—me tell you, Sir, 
we'll have no impertinent questions 
asked here”—and so saying, he would 
slap the door in his face 1 
But though they kept John in this 
way a long while, tliey never got him 
turned away from what lie had set 
his mind upon; and after he came 
abroad again, he would never cease 
talking about the state his affairs 
were in. He would always be com¬ 
plaining that his substance was eaten 
up by a parcel of pert, lazy puppies, 
tliat instead of doing him any service, 
would laugh at him when he spoke to 
them. And, above all, he was always 
crying out about Stephen, who, he 
said, was to blame for it all, because it 
was his business to overlook the peo¬ 
ple in the house when his master's 
back was about; instead of which, 
he had always been the foremost in 
every kind of mischief. The puppy, 
he said, did not mind a word that 
was said to him ; and he was deter¬ 
mined he would have one in that 
place that would attend to his mas¬ 
ter's orders. And many ether things 
did John complain of, and say he 
would have altered. Now, Will was 
that sort of positive, crusty jacka¬ 
napes, that what had oiicc come into 
his head there was no beating out of 
it; and he had, about this time, 
taken a whim, such as had never be¬ 
fore come into any one's brain ; for 
he had put oh a resolution, tliat, in 
whatever way any thing had been in 
the house for a dozen years past, in 
that way it must remain ever after ! 
and this lest, as he thought, one thing 
might lead to another, and so he 
himself, in the end, should be sent 
a-i)acking; (for indeed he suspected 
that John wanted as much, and that 
.he wished Whigham put into his 
place.) If John used to eat mustard 
to his beef, why he must do so still,*— 
if he did not like pepper fcirmerly^^ 
he must not have it now.' Nay, ^ 
chair or a stool durst scarcely be 
moved «froni its place. If a table 
wtukd a leg, why, it had wanted it so 
long already, and could do* so still; 
or, perhaps, Will would clap a chest 
under it, or tic a piece of wood with 
a rope to it, to hold it up be 
w'ould not allow any new arti% .to 


be brenght into the housc^ nor on 
old one to bo mended by dtke that 
could do so rightly. But yet all 
this, let it be observed, was only 
when flohn or Whigham wanted any 
thing altered ; for when he chose 
himself, he would turn every tiling in 
the bouse upside down. One day he 
would buy ten dozen bottles or glas¬ 
ses—on the morrow after, they would 
not please him, and lie would give 
them away to some of his friends, or 
perhaps toss them out at the window. 
Next week he would do tlie same 
with plates, or cups and saucers, or 
any thing else. If John complained 
of a hole in a window, or a rusty 
lock,—oh! the thing had been so for 
a twelvemonth past, and need not be 
altered. But if Will should liave 
it strike his own noddle, lie would 
have a whole window struck out here, 
another closed up there,—a door 
opened to this, another to the next 
place,—two rooms made into one, or 
one made into two. And always, if 
John or Whigham wanted any thing 
to be done, «that was good reason 
why it sliould not be so. But 1 
shall now give an instance of some 
of Will's ways- 

Oueday, then, John said to Will, 
'' Why, Master Will, I think I may 
as well have a new coat.” A new 
coat!” quoth Will; “ sure tny mas¬ 
ter's dreaming!—the coat you have 
on your back has lasted you half- 
a-dozen years, to my kuo'wledge/’ 
Aye, marry, lliat it has,’* replied 
John, “ and that's just the reason 
why it's turned past service ; and it's 
only t'other day a gentleman ofiered 
me sixpence, thinking 1 was a beg¬ 
gar.” “ Why, as to that. Sir,” 
quoth Will, ** let me tell you, that 
it's all a mistake to think a now coat 
better than an old one ,* and 1 as¬ 
sure you, Sir, all sensible people now 
are of opinion that a coat always 
grow^ the better for its age; and you 
would be of the same mind. Sir, if 
you understood the thing as 1 do; 
tiand indeed 1 could easily • prove it 
to you by many reasons, if 4^ were 
so diepos^. A ud, between Juraelvesi 
Sir, I have often been ofTered two 
new coats for one old, one,—but ' I 
knew better than that. But let roe 
just sec your coat. Sir,—may I lose 
my cars, now, if ever 1 saw a stoiitflf* 
cloth or finer colour! no such Wt* 
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tide as that makin;; now-a-days, I 
assure you, Sir. The secret is lost, 
—quite lost, to a certainty ; nothing 
better than serge to be seen. No> 
no, Sir, notliing like an old coat, de- 
pcnil on't. But suppose, now, you 
were to have a new coat, I’d fain 
know of what colour you would have 
it?" As to that," John would say, 
it matters not much, as 1 take it; 
let it be what you please." Nay," 
Will would say, “ it must be of 
some colour or anotlicr, you know, 
and so e'en give it a name; it’s you 
that want the coat. Sir, and not I.” 

Well, then, suppose it to be the 
same as the one 1 have." “Why," 
quoth Will, “ to my mind, now, one 
would better have a change." Be 
it so. Sir ; methmks, then, blue, Ua 
very g(»od colour." “ True, but not 
quite so fashionable as it was."— 
Well, a brown." “ Does not be¬ 
come you so well as some 1 have seen 
you wear." “ Nay, then, what do 
you say to a black ?” Oh 1 by no 
means. Sir; you might be taken 
for a parson, you kiiow^ which a gen¬ 
tleman would not like." “ Well," 
quotli John, “just any colour you 
think best." “ So !" quoth Will, 
“ a mighty good joke this,—ha ! ha ! 
to talk of having a new coat, and not 
to know what colour! you see, my 
worthy master, what a foolish pro¬ 
ject this is altogether, when one con¬ 
siders it properly." “ Why," John 
would say, somewhat nettled, “ 1 
can't sec Master Will, why 1 mayn't 
have a new eoat, after all; and a new 
coat ril have. Sir.” “Nay, but,” Will 
would say, “ I'd rather advise that 
the one you have should be mended." 
“ And much need has it," replied 
Jolfh; and there’s half a dozen 
such holes, that each of them would 
let a cat go through it." “ Holes!" 
quoth Will; “ is it that you mean ? 
why, a good deal may be said upon 
that point too, if I wore at leisure to 
explain it to you; and it has often 
appeared to me, Sir, when I have 
been studying the matter, that there’s 
more benefit in having a few holes in 
one’s coat} than one would be aware 
of at first sight; and one should net 
be too rash in closing ’em up; nobodv 
can tell what may fall out from such 
things as these. We know how we 
. don’t know how we may be. 

my grandmother used to say 
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and thus he would go on, with one 
argument after another. > He would 
ask his master where he would get 
cloth to mend his coat of a colour 
that would match it ?—then he would 
ask him what tailor he would em¬ 
ploy, and would name first one, then 
another, and find some fault with 
each. Afterwards, he observed, that 
there was no letting a coat into a tay- 
lor’s hands, but he would be altering 
it this and t’other way, that one oouhl 
never wear it again with comfort. 
Then he told him a story of a friend 
of his that had sent a coat to be re¬ 
paired ; and he got it returned to 
him in such a shape, that first he 
thought it was a pair of breeches, 
and then that it was one of his wife's 
petticoats, and then I know not 
what;—and last of all, that he had 
been obliged to throw it into the fire, 
—and many more things. “ Well,” 
said John, “it’s like all this may be 
very true ; and so I tlnnk it will be 
best for me to have a new coat at 
once, as 1 first proposed." “ A new 
coat!" cried Will again ; “sure you 
must have forgot, 8ir, how 1 Batis- 
iicd you that that was iiuiiossihli;. 
Alas ! alas ! my worthy master John, 
what a changed man are you iK^umie 
of lato^you that were the l>e.st-hu- 
inoured gentleman in the country, 
and always pleased and contented!-" 
and now ! every thing about you is 
wrong, and must be alu;red :—and 
all owing to that evil-disposed, gih- 
bet-faced rascal, Whigham, and he 
hanged to him. Why, Sir, only think 
for a little,—if you are to have a 
new coat to-day, what shall we Ikc 
hearing of to-inorrowi—a now waist¬ 
coat, no doubt!—then, a new jiair 
of breeches—new boots—new chuira 
and tables—new doors arid windowH, 
—then, 1 warrant ye, new men-ser¬ 
vants and maid-servants;—then .you 
will go road, as your neighbour Fran¬ 
cis did, and make a foul of yourself, 
and become the common talk of the 
^j^ighbourhood, as he was:—and, in 
end, it’s ten to one but jou'U 
have the house pulled down, and 
tbai go hang yomelf, or blow your 
brains out with a pistol!" “ What 
the deviH” roared out J&hn,dni»3 
rage, “ did nobody ever hear of a 
gentleman's getting a new coat but 
that Hnnust end in his going to hang 
hhna4f ?" Now, at any tune that 
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Will bad tu^pcHcd to be arguing 
with his master in this way, and 
could not get the honest gendeman 
imt off with bis shams as he wished, 
ne would just say, " Well, what 
signifies talking? Vll have it as I 
say, and there's an end of it. Sha'n't 
it \he so, Stephen ?" he would call 
out, for he always pretended to go 
by Stephen's advice. Aye, marry," 
Stephen would reply, “ and let me 
see who will say any thing against 
it." And there the matter must 
needs rest. 

And sometimes when Will, after 
any of his strange doings, wished 
to have his master bamboozled, he 
would cause some of his friends write 
a letter to the steward, which would 
he as follows; 

Honookkd Sir, 

** This serves to inform you, 
that you are the very best steward 
that ever was, or now is, or ever will 
l)e;—and, next to yourself, the most 
clever, and the most honest, and the 
most worthy fellow in the whole 
wide world, is your friend and ser¬ 
vant, Master Will; and whoever says 
any thing to the contrary, is a d-—^ 
impertinent, senseless puppy, and 
deserves to be kicked." 

And this Will would paste up 
upon a door, and make his master 
read it, and would say, “ You see. 
Sir, how lucky you are in those that 
are about you, if you would only 
think so." 

And mai^ tricks of this kind did 
Will play off in the house, more than 
1 could remember; and I shail now 
tell how be did, when his master 
complained about the rabble of use¬ 
less servants that had got about the 
house. One day, then, that John 
was talking about this, as he often 
did, and desiring that a parcel of 
*env might be dismissed, ** Why, 

^ Sir," quoth Will, it shall be done as 
ou say, and that immediately; and 
shall clean the house of 'em in an 
instant." Away he goes to the 
cben, where there were more tfajp. 
a scone of fat lubberly fellows— 
some seating, some drinking, some 
sinohipg;, some playing cards, some 
idieeping, and many of them lolUng 
about, not knowing how to pass the 
time: but does Will mind sisxy of 
them ? Why, no. “ Good morrow 


to fpu. gentlemen," quoth be; 
« plby don^t let me disturb you 
then looking about him, he sees, 
busy about something or other, a 
little urchin who used to turn the 
spit, or do any sort of dirty work, 
and perhaps get the bones to pick 
for his pains. So, seizing him by 
the shoulders, Go about your busi¬ 
ness, for a lazy-gluttonous, good-for- 
nothing dog f" quoth Will; “ just 
eaten up with such vermin! It’s like 
you think iny master's made of 
money, forsooth ! Out of the house 
with you, sirrah, and don’t let n»e 
see your face again !" Whereupon he 
thrust the poor imp out of doors. 
Then coming to his master,— 
‘‘ There, Sir," he would say; we 
shall have no spare hands now, I war¬ 
rant ye,—emptied the house of 'em 
for once: let me alone for that. Sir !" 

But that which vexed John worst 
of all, was the way that ^Yill treat¬ 
ed his brother Patrick. Patrick, as 
we have heard, had no more wits 
than he had occasion for; and the 
people of thf house took advantage 
of the poor gentleman's want of 
thought and easy temper, and gave 
him but spare diet and ill-usage, 
winch made him fly to his bottle for 
comfort, to which, indeed, he was 
rather addicted: and, behold ! does 
not Patrick fall into a brain fever ; 
and then he raved, and roared, ami 
danced, and swore, and tore his 
clotlies, and broke the windows, and 
many more such mad pranks: in¬ 
deed he oftener than once tried to 
set Uie house on fire, and was like to 
murder every one that went near 
him. Now, every body knew, that 
nothing but kind usage, and whole¬ 
some diet, would settle his brain 
again ; but what does Will do ? just 
gives him nothing to eat but pota¬ 
toes, and little of that; then he gets 
him half-a-dozen tall, raw-boned fel¬ 
lows, with each a bludgeon in his 
band, and gives Patrick in charge to 
them. Now," says he, “ my 
lads, if Mr Patrick be troublesome, 
we shall know whose fault it is, and 
so let's have no more pfaguc with 
bim!" And poor'Patri^ was griev¬ 
ously used, as we may suppose; and 
often did he say, that he never went 
to bed at night, but he expected to 
. awake degd in the morning. 


f To te continued, J 
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LONDON. 

ATr William Belsliam will shortly pub¬ 
lish the ninth and tenth vutiimev of the 
Mclnoir^ of George the I'hird, continued 
from the J^eace of Amiens* to the conclu- 
Nitm of the Begency. 

Ill ft few wcelvH will be publiiihed, an 
Introduction to the Study of the Anatomy 
of the Human Body, lairUcularly design¬ 
ed for the use of painters, sculiitors, and 
artists in general; tronMateci from tile 
Gcrmuii.or J. H. I^avater, and iUustrated 
by twetily-seven litliogiaphic plates. 

In A few dc^s will appear, a Series of 
Dialogues between an Oxford Tutor and 
a Disciple of the new Oomtnon-Sense 
Philosuphy; in which the mechanical 
jirindples of matter and motion will be 
accurately contrasted with the thoorics of 
occult poxi^ers which are at present che¬ 
rished by the iiplvcrsitics and royal asso¬ 
ciations thioughout Kurope. 

Sir Andrew UaUiday has nearly ready 
for tiie press, the Lives of the Dukes of 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Brunswick, ances¬ 
tors of the kings of GreatiBritain of the 
(ruciphic dynasty, ivitb portraits of the 
most illustrious of these princes, from 
dmvings made from ancient statues and 
paiid^inga by the old musters, expressly 
for work. 

Mr Wirginan is preparing for the press, 
a fiutliful. translation, from the original 
Germuni of Kant’s celebrated work, eii* 
titled the Critic of Pure Ueason.” 


Greek'Bevol&Unn, togwher some 
account of the mannenr and customs of 
Greece, anecdotes of the B^^Utiiry Chiefs, 
&c.; Iwing the result of materials collect¬ 
ed during fals recent visit to tiK* Morca 
and Ionian Islands. 

letters lietueen Amelia and her Mo¬ 
ther, from the pen of the late William 
Combe, Ewi* the author of “ the 1 ours 
of Dr Syntax,** will speedily upjK'av, in ii 
pocket volume. 

^ ; JMr Gamble i« about to jiubUsh, Cbarl- 
ton, or Scenes ip the North of IrelaniU 

A new division of the “ World in Mi¬ 
niature,** containing the Netbwlands, will 
be published on the 1st of Decemlier, in 
one volume, with eighteen coloured Kn- 
gntvings. 

Miss Jane Harvey will shortly publish 
Montalyth, a Cumberland tale. 

The Albigenses, a romance, l>y the 
Rev. C. 11. MatuHn, will he ]nibHshed in 
November. 

A new poem, entitled, a Midmimmer 
Day's Dream,' will s|iectUly appear, from 
the pen of Mr Alberatonc. 

A new inontlily Asiatic .lournul will be 
commenced on the 1st of January, entit¬ 
led, the Oriental Herald and Culunial 
Advocate : it will be conducted by Mr J. 
S. Buckingliam, late editor of the “ Cal¬ 
cutta Journal.** 

Admiral Kkin$ has in the jiress n work 
on naval tactics, entitleil, Naval Battles 
from 1744 to the Peace in 1814, critically 


Batavian, Anthology, or Specimens of 
the Dutch poets, with remarks on the 
poetical literature and language of the 
Netherlands, hy John Bowringond Harry 
S. Van Dyke, Escirs. will speedily be pub¬ 
lished. 

Dr Conquest is preparing '4 work fur 


revised and illustrated. 

Dr Henderson’s History of Ancient and 
Modem Wines, is nearly yeady fiir, pub¬ 
lication. 

Mr Dick ia preparing an F.#wny on the 
general Ditfusion of Knowledge hy Edu¬ 
cation and Aasociatui^s. 


thc.prcss, w hich will contain a reference 
to every publication on Midwifery, and a 
register of the innumenible essaya and 
cases which are scattered through perio¬ 
dical liamphJets and the onnaactions of 
varioiwoocieties, or to 

in liot, exclusively oI)^tetrio. It 


will Aarm 4 secoml. yolninc to ,the tbM 
edition of. his Outilneih”be 


nal, to ba coptind^ quarti^ly,"and d£|dd 
by T. fieri, Em: EL.^4 J. G- ChUEwi, 
Ksq. F.R. ahdX.fi., J. 

Esq. F.L.S., and G. B. SoWethy', f'X.B., 
will appear on the 1st of January next* 
Mr Hlaqttlt¥e has in the fdess, a vo¬ 
lume on the Origin lind Progress of the 
vox.. Zlll. 


ftlx Samuel Plumlie has in the press, a 
Sfstematlc Treatise on the DiseuHes the 
Sdn, wdth coloured plates. 

In a few days will be imblisbed, a nftv 
edition of the late Dr Vicessimus 
‘‘ Cbristiaif biloBophy.’* 

A now work, entitle^ Fatal Enrors apt! 
Faqdanicintal Truths, illustrated in, ,a se- 
of narratives and essays, ia ip tlu‘ 


wib te.puldishcil, a Summary 
toe present iPibllricul and Coifiincn ial 
iMtitutfens and Proceedings Bc- 

^pttl^ics of Mexico, Columbln, 
'ttnd'Bucnos Ayres, induding nhrtifllTO- 
gMl|^y of some of their most dwiinguiwl- 
'ed C9iaractcr?i, by J. Henderson, 

Bfr llidtBe, Master uf the MathrmH- 
tical Sdioul, Iloyal Naval As^Unn, h 

% 
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Works preparing for PubHcatioin. 



prcparingii'SPreatisc on Navigation and 
Nautleal "AMronoinj, adapted to prac¬ 
tice} aiad to the purposes of elementary 

1^'' ftbat is pieparing 'a volume of Ob¬ 
servations on the Functions of the Di¬ 
gestive Organs, specially those of the 
stomach and llv^ 

Early In November will be published, 
the “ Forget me not” for 1824, contain¬ 
ing twelve highly-finished Engravings, 
and d great variety of miscellaneous 
pieces in prose and verse. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, 
by J. G. Smith, M.D. is nearly ready for* 
publication. This edition will contain 
much new matter, and various improve¬ 
ments. 

A translation from the German of 
Morning Communlngs with God for 
every Day in the Year, by Sturm, au¬ 
thor of the “ Reflections,” is in the press. 

Mr Haden has in the press, a trans¬ 
lation of Magendie's Formulary for the 
Preparation and Mode of Employing se¬ 
veral new Remedies. 

Sj>eedily will be published, a Practi¬ 
cal German Grammar, being a new and 
easy method for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the German language, for 
the use of schools and private students, 
by J. Rowbotham, master of the Classi¬ 
cal, Mathematical, and Commercial Aca¬ 
demy, at Walworth. 

In November will be published, a Ge¬ 
neral Catalogue of School Books in every 
Branch and Department of Education, 
embracing English, French, Italian, La¬ 
tin, Greek, and other classical and scien¬ 
tific works. 

Mr Jef^ys Taylor is printing the 
Young Historians, being a new chronicle 
of the afikirs of England, by Lewis and 
Fhul. 


cd, IQ^al'Cssays neg before piinted, in- 
cllk^g an essay on the trunsinutation of 
bodies, an essay on the gene¬ 
ration of solar light, and a new inetliod 
of determining the longitude at sea, il¬ 
lustrated with copper-plates. 

EDINBURGH. 

Saint Rovan's Well, by the Au¬ 
thor of Waverley” and “ Quentin 
Durward,” is nctirly ready for publica¬ 
tion, in 3 vols. post Bvo. 

Novels and Romances of the Author 
of Waverley, comprising the Pirate, {the 
Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, 
and Quehtin Durward. Handsomely 
printed, with illustrative Vignette 'I’itle- 
])ages. 7 vols. Bvo. 

We understand that an elegant and 
cheap little work, to be continued weekly, 
will speedily appear, entitled “ The Ca¬ 
binet, or the Collected Beauties of Bri¬ 
tish Literature,” which it is expected 
will create a deep and general interest. As 
the title implies, it is wholly a contpila- 
tion of extracts from works of merit; 
and, considering the rapidity with which 
one book is pushed out of notice by 
another, newer,«lf not better, such a com¬ 
pilation, if executed with taste and abi¬ 
lity, cannot fail to become popular. 

The Phrenological Journal. No. 1. 
(To be continued Quarterly.) - 
The Forresters. By the Author of 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” 
and the Trials of Margaret Lyndsay.” 
In one volume post Bvo, 

Percy Mallory. By the Author of 
Pen Owen.” In 3 volumes, -post Bvo. 
Flora Edinensis; or, a Description of 
the Plants Growing within ten miles of 
Edinburgh. In one volume Bvo. 

To be published in December, in one 


Mr Pursglove, sen. has nearly ready volume post Bvo., the Pk-Nic; or Re¬ 
fer pubUcation, a Guide to Practical Far- creations in Literature, 
riery, containing bints on the diseases The Miscellaneous works of Gilbert 
of horses and neat cattle, with numy va- Burnet, Bisliop of Salisbuiy, with Me. 
luable and original recipes, #n the moirs of his Life and Writiz^, including 
practice of an eminent veteiihi^iy sur- some Original Documents not hitherto 
geon* ‘ published. 

* Anew Easy and Concise^yttan of %* The present Fublkation i^l in- 
'Short-hand, founded upon the mdst phi* elude the whole of Bkhop Burnet^fprint- 
loB^hical principles, and suited to any ed Works, exclusive of the Histoiy of 
language, compiled from the manuscript f^he Reformation, and his Own 'J'imes, 
of the late W. Blair, Ksq. is in the presst^and may extend to fourteen vedumes Bvo. 

In the press, a volume of PhUowplu* For the convenience of Purchasers, the 
cal EsSi^^' by E. Walker, selected tons Wmfk will appear in two series.the 
the opfariMla published in the phllosopbi- 1st will contato the Llfo, with his Mis. 
.cal containing, amesig other cellaneous Hlsttvical and I’olitical Writ- 

discoveries and improvements, new out- hrgs? the 2d his Theological and Pole- 


lines of clicmical philosophy, founded on mkaU Each series will eistend to seven 


original experiments; to which are add* vohimes. 
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MONTHLY liig^-OF NEW PUBLICATIONS- 


BIBLIOGHAPHY. 

C. Baldwyn's claased Catalogue of Se¬ 
cond-hand Books fur 1824. Is* 

C. Baldwyn's Catalogue of Portraits, 
Drawings,for illustration. Is. 

Mossr.s Underwood's new Catalogue of 
Medical Books, comprising modern and 
approved works in Anatomy, Mediciue, 
Surgery, Midwifery, Chemistry, 


the late Mr 8. Taylor, ^rticulakll sWted 
for Students in Law, ^yaic, au4 Divini¬ 
ty By W. Harding. Ss* 

FINE A^T8* 

A Portrait of his Miyesty, engraved in 
the line manner, from a drawing of the 
late Mr Edmund Scott, of Brighton; 
partly exemited by the late Mr Charles 
Warren, and finished by Mr Thomas 


BIOQRAFHY. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of James Beatie, LL.U. By Sir Wil¬ 
liam Forbes, Bart. 2 vols. 6vo. With a 
portrait. New edit. £. lit Is. boards. 

CLASSICS. 

Clavis Horatiana, or a Key to the Odes 
of Horace: to which is preAxed, a Life of 
the Poet, and an account of of the Hora- 
tian Metres. 12mo. 78. boards. 

'i*he Medea of Euripides, literally 
translated into English verse, from the 
text of Porson, with the original Greek, 
the metres, the order, and English accen¬ 
tuation, with notes for the use of Stu¬ 
dents. By J. W. C. Edwards, M.A. Ss. 

The Prometheus Chained of .£schylus; 
literally translated into* English prose, 
from the text of Bloomfield. By J. W. 

C* Edwards, M.A. 8 b. 

COMMERCE. 

The Laws, Duties, Drawbacks, &c. of 
the Customs and Excise for the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
brought up to the 10th of Ofitober 1823. 
fiy Hubert Ellis, of his Majesty’s Cus¬ 
toms, London. 8vo. £.liils. 

The l^drchant, Ship-owner, and Ship¬ 
master’s Custom and Excise Guide. By 
C. Po}K!, brought down to Sept. 1. Svo. 
with maps, £.lnls* 

A new and complete Set of Decimal 
Tables, on an improved system, for calcu¬ 
lating monies and weights, particularly 
atTapted for public and corporate bodies, 
merchadls, bankers, traders, and ex- 
chan^brokers: wi^ an Appendix, con¬ 
taining various examples, and six Time 
Tables, for accounts current. By John 
Wesf^te. 4to. £.l.tils. neatly bound. 

Foirman's Account of the Public Funds, 
carefully revised and corrected, by B. 
Cohen. 10s. boards. 

EDUCATIOK, 

School Hours, or a Collection of Exer¬ 
cises and Prize Poems, composed by the 
Young Gentlemen under the Tuition of 
the Rev. A. fiarnaby, M.A* Louth, Lin¬ 
colnshire. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Universal Stenography, or a New, 
Easy, and Practical Systensdf Short-hand 
Writing, upon the general principles of 


Hansom. £.l<ils. 

No. 8, (completing the work,) of a Se- 
ries of Portraits of eminent Historical 
Characters introduced in the Novels and 
Tales of the Author of “ Waverley,” with 
Biographical Notices. 12mu. 8s.—*8vo. 
lOs. 

Part IV. of Peak Scenery, or Excur¬ 
sions in Derbyshire; illustrated with a 
scries of Engravings by Messrs Cooke, 
from Drawings by F. Chantrey, Esq. R.A. 
Imperial 4to. £.3.—Royal 4to. £.1. 14e- 
—’Uemy, £.1. 4«. 

Three Panoramic Views of Port Jack- 
son, New South Wales, with the Town 
of Sidney and the adjacent Scenery | en¬ 
graved by ilasell, from Drawings by Ma¬ 
jor Taylor, 48th regiment. £. 1 h 1 s. wich, 
coloured to imitate the original drawings. 

Delineations of FonthilUnd its Abbey, 
richly emlHillished with numerous highly- 
finished Engravings and spiriti^d Wood- 
cuts. By John Rutter, Shaftesbury. 4to. 
£.li(5s.—large paper, £.2 m10s. 

Grapliical and Literary Illustralions of 
FonthiU Abbey, Wilts. By John Britton, 
F.S.A* Imperial 4to. 

GEOOHATHY. 

The Bible Atlas, or Sacred Geography, 
delineated in a complete •Series of Scrip¬ 
tural Maps, drawn fhJm the latest and 
best authorities, and engraved by Richard 
Palmer on twenty-six plates. Ifis. co- 
lottred, or 12s. plain, half-bound. 

MATHEMATICS. 

'Dt^n Problems; being a collection 
of QvKtions propoa^ to the Candidates 
for the Gold Medal at the General Ex- 
aminationil from 1816 to 1822 lrichisive> 
succeedM by an account of the PdloW- 
ahip Examination in 1823. 6vo. 6s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Al|ehra, 
Theoretical and Practical; with atteftipts 
fio simplify some of the most difficult 
|)arts of the sdence, imrticularly the de¬ 
monstrations of the BinomlM.Theorem 
in its most general form, the ijiliition of 
equations of the higher By 

J. R. Young. Svo. 12s. boards. 

MEDICIKE. 

A Treatise on the Diseases incident t4» 
the Human Body which aie referriblc 
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Jilonlhlt/ LiAt of. 

to AtniaiUi^eal Causes; by l)i T. I'W 
ter. fvT^ . 

|*l]ictical in Surgery ; by 

K*ll.SC 8 vo. 

b^aervations and CummentarieS) Olus- 
tratii^ the impoitant advantages to be 
derived fh>m thQtmodern system of medi¬ 
cal education atid .practice. By A. Dods, 
M.D. 4ta 2s; 6d. 

MISCELLAimOUS. 

No. 16 of the Retrospective Review. 5s> 

The Genuine Remains in ProMe and 
Verse of Sarrucl Butler, with notes by 
R. Thycr; twelve plates by Thurston 
and Brooke. 8vo. 18s.—proof plates, 
royal Svo. £.liil6s. 

Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragmenta Re¬ 
galia, or Court of Queen Elizabeth, her 
Times and Favourites, with illustrative 
notes, and life of the author. Nine Por¬ 
traits, small Svo. 12s. 6d.; demy,i.Miils. 

A Treatise on Subterraneous Survey¬ 
ing, and the Variation of the Magnetic 
N^le. By Thomas Fenwick, colliery- 
viewer and surveyor of mines, &c. Svo. 
12s. 

Dodsley's Annual Register, or a View 
of the History, Politics, and I^iterature, 
of the Year 1H22. IGs. boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
the Year 1821. Svo. double columns, 
£.luls. 

Horae MomcMita Cravence, or the Cra¬ 
ven Dialect, exemplilied in two Diiilogucs, 
between Farmer Giles and his Neightiour 
Bridget; to which is annexed a copious 
Glossary. 12mo. 4s. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the 
Rhone, made during the year 1819. By 
.Tohn Hughes, A.M. of Oriel College, 
Oxon, with Etchings by the Author. Svo. 
12s. boards. . 

A Critical Enquiry into Ancient Ar¬ 
mour, as it existed in Europe, but par¬ 
ticularly in England, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Reign of Charles II.; 
with a Glossaiy of the military tem^ of 
the middle ages, embellished vril^ 
venty coloured and ten outlineiilllplates, 
twenty-six illuminated c^talletters, and 
engravjed vignette-titl^ By S. R. Mey- 
rick, LL.D. and F.S.A. 3 volo* 4^ 
boards. 

Nav^ Becords, or the Chronides of 
thii Ifhe-of-battle Ships of the Royal; 
Navy, Anm its first establishment in tli#^ 
Reign of Hemy VIII., with the naxnea 
of their distinguished commanders; int» 
eluding cf^ous explanations of the namea 
and every ship of the (ine, and 

a brief chronological list Of all the prin¬ 
cipal naval battles, from the time of Ed¬ 
ward in. down to the Victory gained 
at Algiers by Admiral Lord Exmoutb. 
Vol. 1. l2mo. 8s. boards. 


17 « ruhlwations, 
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EUROPE. 

SpaiKh—I n our last Number, we an¬ 
nounced the termination of the war un¬ 
dertaken by France against the liberties 
of Spain, in the surrender of Cadiz, and 
the rcbtoratioxv of Ferdinand to his sove¬ 
reign rule. The following brief recapi¬ 
tulation of the events of the campaign is 
copied from a Paris paper, the Etoile 
On the 2d of Apz^, before entering 
Spain, the Duke of Angouleme address¬ 
ed a proclamation to the SpanuodS) and 
expressed himself thus:— r 

[Here follows an extract Irblih the ixro- 
clamqtion, in which the Dbike stated, 
that he came to deliver the King, to re¬ 
store the Altar and the-throne, to res- 
priests from proscriptions, &c. 
ndd'that he came, neither to impose laws, 
on the Spaniards, nor to occupy the coaA« > 

‘‘ Nejtt day, the 3d, in an order of the 
day addressed by the Prince to his sol¬ 
diers, ^.js stated—^ It is not* the spirit 
of conquest which induces us to take up 
arms, A more generous motive nni- 
mates us. We are going to replace a 
King on his throne, to reconcile his people 


to him, and to re-establish, in a country 
a prey to anarchy, that order which is i^c- 
ccssary to the happiness and the safety 
of both states.' His RoyUl* Highness 
closed the address, by recommending the 
most exact discipline, w'hich has eveiy 
where been religiously observed* Such 
was the commencement of a war destin¬ 
ed to place, in so conspicuous a point 
of view, French generosity and glory. 

^ On the 6th of April the army '^wa« 
put in motion. The BidassosNras pass¬ 
ed on the 7th, and his Royal Highness 
was received at Irun with cries of ^ Live 
the King!'—* Live the Duke of An¬ 
gouleme !* cries which were the,)|ire6agc 
of the sentiments with which the French 
were welcomed throughout all Spain, and 
the pledge of the success which on all 
|i|£ntB has accompanied our arm*--. 

On the 17th, the white flag waved 
on Vittoria $ on the ^d, on Burgos; on 
the 25th, on Saragossa. 

“ On the 24th of May, the Prince Ge¬ 
neralissimo was received as a deliverer in 
the capital of Spain. A new proclama¬ 
tion re]X!a1;gd there the motives and the 
promises stated in that of the 2d of April. 
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In anticipation of^ostilities^dw King 
of S|Xiiii, the prisoner of tlio 
removed with the Hoyul to 

ville. 

The revolution not being terminated 
at Madtid, the army of the centK con- 
turned its inarcl). 

‘‘ On the 12ih of June, the Cortes, con¬ 
sidering themselves no longer safe in Se¬ 
ville, decreed the departure of the King, 
ill spite of his refusal, declared his de¬ 
thronement until his arrival in Cadiz, and 
exercised the most odious violence to¬ 
wards him. 

“ Cadiz, at the southern extremity of 
Spain, reputed impregnable, could not be 
so regarded by our soldiers. The Prince 
Generalissimo was there, and directed 
them. 

Seville received our troops with accla¬ 
mation. Grenada fell on ihe 25th of July. 
Cadiz was invested by land and sea. 

“ Meanwhile, other armies were besie¬ 
ging tiie small number of places w'hich 
still held out, or pursuing the enemy 
wherever resistance might be made. 

Catalonia, Arragon, the kingdoms of 
Valencia, of Leon, and of Galicia, have 
been the theatre of some of the most 
brilliant feats of arms. Orunnn, at the 
western extremify of Spain, on the coast 
of the ocean, surrendered on the 21st of 
August. Several Spanifih Chiefs succes¬ 
sively made their submission. Cadiz still , 
remained, and to it all e)’’cs were turned. 

“■ The fort of the Trocadero, w^hich pro¬ 
tected Cadiz on the land side, was carried 
on the ;Ust of August, amidst cries of 
‘ Long live the King !’ and by prodigies 
of valour. ‘ £anti Petri, one of the bul¬ 
warks of the Isle of Leon, was taken on 
the 2l)th of September by the fleet. Three 
days previously, Pampclunu, the capital 
of Navarre, fell; and on the 27th, St. 
Sebastian and Figueras yielded to the 
courage and the ardour of our troops. 
^‘^Thc Ist of October crowned these 
higli deei^at The King of Spain, at liber¬ 
ty, repaired with the Uuyal Family to the 
head-quarters of the Duke of Angouleme, 
and on the 3d Cadiz surrendered. Thus 
were gdurious events precipitated. Thus, 
in lesfllman six months, all Spain had sub* 
mitted, and Us King was delivered.*' 

On the day previous to Ferdinand's IL 
b.'mtion he issued the following addiwpe 
to the S^ianish nation : 

It I^ing the first care of a King to 
promote the liappiiiess of his subjects, 
and this being incompatible with the un¬ 
certainty which at present hangs on the 
future destiny of the nation, and of the 
individuals comprising it, I ^hasten to 
• calm the anxieties and inquietude arising 
iVum an appreheitrion that despotism will 


be established, or that it will be govt.iti> 
ed by faction. Identilicd with the tut- 
tion, I have with her mo every hazard 
of the war to the last, but the impera¬ 
tive law of necessit>' ctnnpels a termina¬ 
tion to it. Under the difficulty arising 
fn>m these circumstances, my pnwerful 
voice alone can chase from the kingdom 
vengeance and persecution.” 

The preamble goes on to stale FL-rdi- 
nand's anxiety to dissi|mtc tliu honor.s 
w'hich threatened Cadiz, and to put an 
end to the disasters of war, with which 
view he had resolved to quit ilu- city on 
the succeeding day, pre\iouhly inakitig 
known his statements in the followi.ig 
manifestation 

“ 1. I declare, from rny own free and 
s|K>ntancaus will and promise, under the 
faith imd security of my royal word, 
that, if it should be found iiocesMU) to 
make any alteration in the cxii^ting poli¬ 
tical institutions of the monarchy, l will 
establish a Government which will cause 
the complete felicity t>f the nation, gua¬ 
ranteeing the six'urity of the pcr.soiis, 
projKirly, and civil liberty of the Spanish 
people. 

“ 2. Ill like manner, 1 promise, of my 
own free and spontaneous will, and have 
resolved to carry into ellbct, a gcm^ral 
act of oblivion, complete uud absoluic, 
for ult that is past, witl\out any i-.xt^vp- 
tion, in order that by S(» doing, lianquil- 
lity, coniidcncc, and union, so nccessaiy 
to the common good, nuiy lie establish¬ 
ed among the Spanish people, and which 
my paternal heart so earnc.stly ycains 
utter. 

“ 3. In like manner, I promise, that 
whatever changei^muy be made,' the ]mh- 
lic debts and obligations <'t>htnicted by 
the nation, and by my Government, un¬ 
der the present system, shall be acknow¬ 
ledged* 

“4. I also promise and uksuic, that 
all the General chiefs, offl<-crs, hcrgeaiits, 
and ooraorals, of the anny anil iiiuy, 
w'ho lia^ hitherto attached themselves 
to the exisring system of (iovcrmncnl, in 
whatever pnt of the Peninsula, shall pre¬ 
serve theb gr^es, employments, shIu-* 
ries, and honouitv; and in like manner of 
all other, military functionaries shall priK 
. serve thdrs, and also those civilians and 
'^cctesiasticB, who have followed the f*o- 
vernment and the Cortes, who dejx'nd 
on the existing system; and th^se who, 
by reason of the r^uctions which may 
be made, ^nnot preserve their deploy¬ 
ments, shall enjoy, at the 1cr»d, one-half 
of their salaries wliich they now have. 

I declare and assure ctpuilly, tliat 
as well the Militia Volunteern of Mad^ 
rid, of Seville, and of other ]>l<iccs, wlui 
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may n<Mi^fa|C in tins iNhiml, as also what* 
evfif othc^^aniurda may have taken re- 

in notf by reason •of their 

cni^oyment^. obli^d 'to remain^ may^ 
from this moment, freely return to their 
hoikifes, or transfer themselves to any 
part of the kitigdmn they may think pro¬ 
per, under thtf ft^ieit security of not be¬ 
ing molested at any time on account of 
thc'r anterior political conduct nr opi¬ 
nions ; and the militia who nmy be in 
need of it, will obtain for their journey 
the same assistance as the individuals 
composing the Goveirment atmy. Sjia- 
nia^ds of that class, and strangers who 
may wish to quit the kingdom, may do 
so with equa^ liberty, and will obtain the 
necessary passports for the country wh^e 
it may Rnit them to go. 

Cadhy Scpi. 30 , ’ 823 . 

'■* Feukaxdo.” 

Immediately on his arrival at the head¬ 
quarters of the Duke D’Angouleme, all 
these gracious promises Were forgotten, 
and the mild tone of Ferdinand was 
rliaiiged into threats of vengeance on all 
who had been concerned in the Constitu- 
tionsil Government. His French friends 
u ere struck with astonibhment, and the 
Constilulionalistfi of Spain with conster¬ 
nation, by the apj^earance of the following 
sweeping decree 

“ The scandalous excesses which pre¬ 
ceded, acccm])anied, and followed the 
establishment of the deniocratical con¬ 
stitution of Cadiz, in the month of March 
1S20, have been made public, and known 
to all my subjects. The most crimi¬ 
nal treason, the most disgraceful liaso- 
ncss, the most horrible oficrices against 
my royal pereon—these, coupled with 
violence, were the means employed to 
change essentially the paternal govern- 
nicnt of iny kingdom into a democrutical 
rode, tlic fertile soured of disasters and 
misfortunes. My subjects, accustomed 
to live under wise and moderate laws, 
and such as were conformalilflif^' their 
manners and customs, and during 

so many ages, conatituted.^e welfare 
of their ancestors, soon gave^Ubhlic and 
universal proofs of disapproba- 

iMk and contempt of the new confetltu- 
tilhllil' system. All classes of the state 
eiiperienced the mischiefs caused liy 
new Institutions. Tyrannically govern* 
ed, by virtue, and in the name of t\ae 
Constitufion, secrectly watched In all their 
private 4^ncerns, it was not possible to 
restore ^der or justice ; and they could 
not ol)cy laws established by ])erfidy and, 
treason, sustained by violence, and the 
source of the most dreadfbl disorders, of 
the most desolating anarchy, and of uni* 
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nily. The general voice was 
all sides against the tyranni- 
Itution ; it called for the cossu- 
tioA of a code, null in its origin, illegal in 
its fomnution, and unjust in its prirdple ; 
it calMlbr the maintenance of tite sacied 
religion of their ancestors, fo’* llicrc vs- 
tahlishmetiL of our fundamental laws, aial 
for the |)reservation of my legitimate 
rights^rights which I have veceive<i 
from my ancestors, and which my sub¬ 
jects have solemnly sworn to defend. 
This general cry of the nation was not 
raised in vain. In all the provinces, anned 
corps were formed, which leagued them¬ 
selves against the soldiers of the constitu¬ 
tion $ sometimes they were conquerors ; 
Homedrilfs they wei*e conquered ; but they 
always Trained firm to the cause of re¬ 
ligion and 6f the inona*'chy. Their en¬ 
thusiasm, in the defence of objects so sa¬ 
cred, never deserted them under the re¬ 
verses of war; and preferring death to the 
SAcrince of those great henefl'ts, my sub¬ 
jects convinced Europe, by their lidclity 
and their constancy, that although Spdin 
nourished in her bosom some unnatural 
ciiildrcn, the sons of rebellion, the na¬ 
tion in gertcral was religious, monarchi¬ 
cal, and passionately devoted to its legi¬ 
timate sovereign. The Whole of^urope, 
w'cll aw'ure of my captivity, and of that 
of ah the royal family—of the deplorable 
situation of my loyal and faithhil 'sub¬ 
jects, and of the pernicious doctrines 
which SjUinish agents were dissemina¬ 
ting on all sides—resolved to put an eial 
to a state of things wliich constituted a 
common reproach, and which menaced 
with destmetion uU thrones and all an¬ 
cient institutions, in order to substitute 
impiety and profligacy. Franoe^ intrust¬ 
ed w'ith so sacred an enterprise, has tri¬ 
umphed, in a few months, over the ef¬ 
forts of all the rebels of the m'otIH, col¬ 
lected, for the misery of Sjmin, u|>on her 
classic noil of fidelity and loyalty. JVTy 
august and wen-l)Clo\*ed courin, the Duke 
d'Angoulcme, at the head of valiant 
army, a conqueror throughout all m\ 
territories, has rescued me IVom the sl:t- 
.very in which I pined, and restored me 
to my constant and faithful Mil|iccts, 
Replaced upon the throne of St. Ferdi¬ 
nand, by the just and udse hand of Prn- 
vidchca, as well as by the generous ef- 
"Irats of my noble allies, and the valiant 
^Werptize of tny cousin, the Duke d'An- 
gouleme, and hts brave army—desirous 
of applying a remedy to the most press¬ 
ing necessities of my people, and of ma* 
nifMting to all my real will In this, the 
first moment of my recovered liberty, I 
iKive authdHsed the following decree 
Art. 1. AH the acts of the govern- 
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ment called Cunstitutional, (of whatever 
kind and description tlicv may be«) 
leiii which oppressed iiiy people from 
the 7th of March 1820, until the 1st of 
October 1823, are declared null and 
void, declaring, as 1 now declare, that, 
ihirin^r the whole of that ]>eriod« I have 
laicn deprived of my lil»erty, obliged to 
siinction laws, and authorize orders, de¬ 
crees, and regulations, which the said 
(lovernment fnimcduiid executed ugiiin.'-t 
iTiy W'ill- 

‘ Art. 2. I approve of every thing 
winch has been decreed and ordered by 
the Provisional .lunta of Government, 
aiul hy the Hegency; tlic t>ne created at 
OyurzuiTi, April 9, the other. May 2(i, in 
the prest‘nt ycjir, w'aiting, meanwhile, un¬ 
til, sufficu ntly informed as to the wants 
of iny people, I may he able to liost«)w 
those Jaws, and adopt those mc;isures, 
which shall 1)0 best calculated to secure 
their real ])ros]KTity and welfare-—the 
i'onstant object of all my wishes. You 
lUfiy coniinunlcate tliis decree to all the 
ministers. 

(Signed by the royal hand.) 

* Port iS7 Afflry, Oct. 1- 

*■ IJ. ViCTOIl Saez,’ ” 

This was fullow^ed hy tw*o other decrees, 
in the iirst of which, llis Majesty or¬ 
dains, that, on his Journey to the capital, 
no individual, who, during the existence 
of the system styled OonsHtuflomtvl, has 
l)een a Deputy to the Cortes in the tw'o 
last legislative sittings, shall present him¬ 
self, or be within five leagues of the route 
U> Madrid. 

This prohibition is also ap))licab1c to 
the Ministers, Councillors of Slate, the 
Members of the Supreme Tribunal of 
Justice, the Commandants-Gencral, Po¬ 
litical Chiefs, the persons employed in the 
several departments of the Secretaries of 
State, and ttie Chiefs and OfHcers of the 
i'udvvant national volunteer militia, to 
s^iuin his Majesty interdicts for ever 
(jmra slemprc) entrance to the capital 
and the Koyal residence, or approach 
thereto within a circumference of lifteen 
leagues.** 

'I'he next decree denounced all perni¬ 
cious books, and issued a commission to 
inquire what books were Ht for Spaniards 
to read. 

To avert the consequence of this vio^ 
lent conduct, it appears the Prench Go¬ 
vernment interfeivd, and at length suc¬ 
ceeded in compelling Fcrdinaiwi to mo¬ 
dify these obnoxious* decrees ; and the 
consternation which they spread among 
the holders of Spanish Winds, both in Bri¬ 
tain and in France, is licginuing to sub- 
^ide, it l}cing now expected Ihot the 
VOL. XJII. 
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)x:cuninry ckiints of those induiut.vl.. 
who advanced U)eir money to the 
nish Government as it exiited in 1H2I, 
will he protected. 

The members of the Constitutiornl 
Government, and the DepuHcR of the 
Cortes, resident in Cadis at the time of 
its surrender, lost no time in making 
their escape, in which they were uidi'd 
by the French officers; anil the only in- 
dividual&i u]H>n whom the tengeance ot 
Ferdinand is likely mmiediiitcly to light, 
is General lliego, against whom an in¬ 
dictment has iK'cn drawn up, full of Spa¬ 
nish rhodomon lade. As an example of 
this, it MutcB, with pompous gia\iiy, af¬ 
ter specifying mail*} idleged acts o! enu-liy 
committed by itiego, that it would take 
‘‘ whole days’* merely lo emmierale all 
the crimes of which he had hcxMi (•uill>. 

_ • • m 

The Sjxaiish (icncntls, several ol u honi, 
after sicing the Pori St. Mary decrees, 
demurred, lia\c now, wdtli the e^ceJ>lI»)lI 
of the KinjM'cinado, all given in their aU 
legiunre. I’he famous Alina has latdled 
the capitulation of Bnrcelomi, uml llic 
other fortresses in Catalonia were * 
ed to open the gates on the .5lh or 6th 
instant. TJius in the nieanthne, it ap” 
pears that the whole comitry has suh- 
iiiilted to the new' goveinnitnt, and its 
tranquillity will probably depend on the 
measures pursued by FeHliiuunI, 

The Freruli are fortdSing Cadir, with 
a view, it seems, of kcejung possissuai of 
it, ul least for sonic time. 

Italy.— TV/c nciv /Ni/v’.—I’he ('ar- 
dinal Delhi Geiiga (Aniiihal), who was 
elected Pope on the S7tb 8epUinbei, is 
an Italian, lie W’as Isan on the 2d of 
August 1760, at the Castle dc la Geiiga, 
situated betw'ccn the Diudiy of IJrbui, 
and the March of Anituia. He w*is 
Nuncio during fourteen years in llie Flcc- 
torates of the Rhine. At the periotl of 
the ]>ersecutions exercisisi by Bonaparte, 
against the Head of the rinireb, be w'as 
obliged to quit Borne, with the othei 
Prelateb and Cardinals, born out of Ihr 
States, which remained to the Sovcri'ign 
Pontiff’. At the ejioch of the llcRtifia- 
tion, he w'as sent hy the late Po))e, Pius 
Vll., to congratulate lauiis XVllI. on 
his return, and he w'us alllirted at 
with a long illness. In 1816 he waa.w- 
invested with the Roman purple. At 
the moment of his noniiiialion, be was 
Cardinal Vicar, that is, Adiiunistrutoi, Hu 
regards spiritual afliiirs, of the Diocese of 
Rome .—Paris Paper, 

Geneva.—A n article from Frankfort, 
dated Oct. li, ba\fi—The (iu-.il (’luiiu il 
of Geneva, by aioajority of iwo-tbinls of 
Uie votes, has just passed a law suhpt noin. 
the Liberty of the Picss foi ihi' space l i 

1 K 
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one year. All puljlications, whatever hu 
the fiubject of which they treat, arc to 
undergo a censpiirship.'* 

Q^eece.*—A cfountfl Icom Smyrna, or 
the September, state some |)artie«- 
lara .of the KCliism among the Greeks. 
The Government having i^ipointed Prince 
Maurocordatu to the situation of vice-]irc- 
sident, in place of Colocotroni, the latter, 
on hearing the intelligence,'n'n)te a threat¬ 
ening letter to the Senate, calling upon 
them to revoke the ap]K>intmcnt. IVlaii* 
rocordato, fearing that his life might be 
endangered, fled in disguise to liydra. 
(kdocotroni, not content with holding out 
threats from a distance, npjKJured l;eforc 
the Senate in a shite of violent irritation. 
The Senate, in place of being intimidated, 
caused him to be sci^sed, and thrown into 
a dungeon. An account of the riches he 
ac(]uired from the enemy at Tripoli/za and 
Napoli de Homania was demanded of 
him. The Hydriotes, Spezziotes, and 
Jjwariots, have left Hydra with u fleet of 
seventy-live Siiil, in jmrsuit of the (.ainain 
Pacha. Tile Ispariots landed at Samos, 
and destroyed the \ineyardrt. The Sa- 
iniots look arms, and forced them to re¬ 
tire. 

Other accounts from (Jrecce ctmfirm 
the rumoured defeat of the Pacha of Scu¬ 
tari, on whom the Porte chiclly relied for 
success in tlie present campaign. It took 
place at Agrapha, on the 20tli of August, 
i>ut the lirave Doz/aris fell in thcinoinciU 
of victory. ‘‘ They carried at his funeral,” 
says an article from Augsburg, the 
heads of seventeen Beys, or Agns, wlioni 
he killed with his own hand before l)e re¬ 
ceived the mortal wound.” The 'J’urks 
lost 5000 in killed, all their artillery and 
baggage, and thirty-seven standards. 

AKIIICA. 

TravcU Uw Vwferior.—Intelligcrcc 
has lately liecn received from Tripoli, that 
Dr Oudenny, Major Denham, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Claptierlon, who left London in 
1821, arrived at Bournou ui;|^hruftry 
last, and were well received by the Sultan. 
Dr Oudenoy is t(» remain there as British 
Vice-Consul, and the other two gentlemen 
fire to pursue their inquiirics as to the 
couise of the Niger. From authorities 
Brown and Dr Scetzen^ the pn. 
mon of Bournou is pretty well ascertain¬ 
ed. .Jt is described as a large city, on ar 
wide river, and lies about one thousand 
miles dir^t distancefrom Triix^i, (w'hence 
the travellers started,) nearly as far from 
Cairo,, and about four hundred miles fVom 
the Niger, as laid down in our maps. 
More than two*thirds of the journey is 
therefore already performed, and the pro¬ 
tection of the Sultan of Bournou will pro- 


l;id)ly render the accomplushmcnt of n hat 
rdbaoM ft iruitUT of little didiculty. 

i 't 

AMKRICA. 

The Ailnntic and Pac\fic —The New 
York Commercial Advertiser siiiios, ih.'it 
“ the old firoposition of uniting the w'atcj s 
of the two great oceans whirh wn^jli Ihe 
Isthmus of I )arien has been rc\ivod. A 
proposal has lately been made to the (’o- 
iumbian Government to elVect this, liy a 
canal from the river Atrnto, wiiich flows 
into tlic AtUintic, with the Han .luan, 
which empties itself inUUhe I’acilic. The 
canal need be but short, as the channel 
of both these rivers may lie deejK'ned for 
a considcrftble distance uji the streams. 
The prcg^ector is a foreigner; he calculates 
the expehoe at 200,000 dollars, and will 
do the whole on condition of receiving 
the exclusive right of navigating the ca¬ 
nal when finished. The Presulent of the 
Columbian Government, it is said, me¬ 
ditates a visit to the sp(»t.” 

Accounts have been received from De- 
mcrara to the J7th September, at which 
date tranquillity continued, Imt martial 
law was still in force. Avery had spirit still 
prevailed amongst the negroes on the cast 
roast, and on the lOtli u party of armed 
negroes cndeavouretl to surprise a military 
lii(|uet at Nutaoilis, hut were difaTOvered, 
and com|>elled to <lesist. By orders daily 
issuing by the (Governor, the severity of 
martial law was in some mcsisurc relax¬ 
ed, and communication was again per¬ 
mitted in some places. Tlie managers of 
diflercnt estates, except such as were re¬ 
quired as witnesstv upon the trials, were 
|>crmittcd to return to the cstajtcs. The 
trial of Smith, the missionary from tho 
London Society, had not tnk^ place. 
Twenty-five ncgi’ocs in all, ring-lenders, 
says a letter of the 14lh, have suflered 
death ; above sixty more were condemn¬ 
ed, but have been pardoned and rcstoretl 
to their resiiective estates. 

Colombian Gazettes to tho 17th' 
August contain treaties of allinnces, 
friendship, and confederntion, lietween 
the Bcpublic of Colombia and the States 
of Chili and Peru respectively- These 
treaties stipulate, not only for mutual as¬ 
sistance, in the event of attack from any 
foreign power, hut also that the parties 
shall not consent to any demand, in the 
stMpel'of iiHlemnity or acknowlerlgmcni 
Which Spain, or any other nation in bci 
name, or rcjHresenting Jicr, may claim as 
an equivalent for the loss of her sove¬ 
reign^. They further contain a clause, 
expressly providing, that the other ci-de¬ 
vant Spanish States of America shall he 
invyted to apeede to such confederatimi. 

’ By letters'from Maranham, elated the 



(/f August, it afipeurs Lord^. Outdid 
rane urrived ut that port dii tlic Stith of 
July, irom his pursuit of the Portuguese 
squadron, and that on the 2Hth the Im- 
periul Hag was hoisted, and a complete 
change in the Government etlected* Lord 
Cochrane .seized in the harbour of Ma- 
runhuin bi\teon Portuguese vessels, and 
also detained several Knglish vessels, 
wliich were suspected of having Portu¬ 
guese property on lioar J. Some urrange- 


lueiit was likely to be entered Into with 
the owners of the property- Atler the 
subversion of the Portuguese authorUie.s 
in Marauham, a vessel was dispatched 
to Para, wdiere a convocati<m took pliieo 
of the authorities, and on the llth the 
EiTi|)cror was proclaimed with the usual 
solemnities. Para and Marunhum wctr 
the last provinces that adhered to Por¬ 
tugal, and the whole of Hnizil, therefore, 
has now renounced the mother country. 


liegisiar,—Srifuh Chrouide 
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tlosTiciAiiY Circuit Courts.--— 
(>.->] .ord Meadowbaiik, 
Judge.—Walter Graham and James Ca¬ 
meron were tried for utteringforged notes. 
After ten minutes* deliberation, the Jury 
found Graham Guilty, and the charges 
Jigninst Cameron Not l^rovcn. His l.ord- 
ship immediately proceeded to pass sen¬ 
tence ; uiid having delivered a suitable 
lecture to the unhappy culprit, he ordered 
him to be hanged at Perth on Priday the 
17tli uf October, betwixt the hours of 
two and four o'clock. G^hom was im¬ 
mediately removed from tlie bar ; but as 
he was retiring, he addressed the Judge 
in llw following words: My Lord, I 
hope you will give us favourable u report 
of my cubc to his Majesty as you can, on 
i'icmuut of my uifc and family, and an 
aged parent. 1 am much obliged to you 
lor your kind attention to my case. The 
verdict tloit has been pronounced against 
me is just, according to ilie evidence; but 
some of the witnesses know themselves 
how thejl^Miave sworn.” [Graham’s sen¬ 
tence has been since commuted to trans¬ 
portation for life.] 

The (>ourt, on the 7th, proceeded to 
U)c trial of Alexander Aitkin, surgeon in 
Eorfur, accused of causing or procuring 
abortto]:||. He pleaded Not Guilty. From 
the delicate nature of the case, the trial 
proceeded with closed doors, and no one 
tvas allowed to be present but the pro¬ 
fessional gentlemen engaged. It appears, 
however, that in the month of March, 
Susan Davidson, tbcu a servant to Mr 
ilull, surgeon in Forhir, and who had be¬ 
come pregnant, i^vplicd to AUkin for ad» 
vice and assistance, for the pu^ose .of 
procuring abortion. She had previously 
applied to Dr Smith, who, though he gave 
her some laxative powders, refused to 
countenance the wicked design when she 
hinted at to him. Aitkin, however, w'as 
not so scrupulous; for he stipulated to 
comply with her wishes, in donsiderntiuh 
of the sum of twenty-five shillings to be 


paid to him. The crime was provod by 
the unfortunate woman, and her testi¬ 
mony was substantiated hy some inodicai 
men. 'I’he Jury, after deliberating up¬ 
wards of an hour, found the prisoner 
Guilty ; and, utter a sharp reproof fVum 
the Judge, he was sentcnec'd to \h* trans. 
jiorted Ixiyond seas for fourteen years. 
Aitkin heard his doom with ajiparenl in- 
diilercncc. 

James Anderson, lately vintner In St. 
Andrew’s, was jdaecd at thebor, cliargi-d 
with having perjured himself. He plead¬ 
ed Not Guilty ; but an ohjectUm lo the 
relevancy of the criminal leilcrs having 
been repelled, be admitted that he was 
guilty of two of the charges. A vcrtlicl 
of Guilty having.been recorded, hi^ I.oid- 
ship adverted to the nature of the chkc, 
and said that he w'OuUl not puss siMiteiice 
till he had reported the trial to tlic High 
Court of Justiciary. 

The other cases before the Court u’ere 
for minor ofibnccs, and uninteresting. 

fwirnim, Septs 10—^ Before l.ord 
Gillies.—Angus Morrison, Uobert James 
and James Stew'art, for theft, were senten- 
ed each to fourteen years transiHirtation ; 
and John Reddhton, for assault, with in¬ 
tent to commit a rape, to .six months im¬ 
prisonment. 

William M'GUlivray, from Elgin, was 
indicted for several acts of forgery, par¬ 
ticularly for having, in enurte of thin 
year, purchased, or pretended to purchasoi 
the Cramond iron-works, from Messrs 
W. CadcU, Sons, and Co., uf Kdinbafi^, 
fur tile price of £.S07.S Sterling, and 
ged the name of his Grace the OUke of 
Gordon to a letter of guarantee for £.3000 
of that sum; ithavi^lieen stitni]|ited, that 
before getting possession of the works, he 
should make a partial payment to that 
extent ; and for having forged the name 
of James Brodie of Brodie to a draft 
£.220, and transmitted the wimc to iMr 
A. Bum, W. S. with a view of olilainmg 
H sum of money from him. 'fhe iiitlici- 
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ment having been rcn<l, Mr Grant of Uo« 
thicmurchuii stated, that there wero seve¬ 
ral ports of the panners conduct, besides 
the now cliargcd against him, which 
offbrded a strong p<‘esuinption that he was 
not of a sound mind ; and adduced T>r 
Hugh Kraser, of Inverness, who swore 
as his opinion, that hiKtilUvray was uiiHt 
to plead to the indictment* The Court 
lh«Tclore ordered the prisoner to be trans¬ 
mitted to Elgin, and the Court remitted 
to two medical gentlemen there to exa¬ 
mine liim, and rf|)ort on the state of liis 
mind to the Hit’ll Court of Justiciary in 
November* 

Thomas M‘F’lierson, accused of murder, 
was outlawed for not appearing, [lie has 
since been apprehended, and lodged in 
KIgin jail.] 

Ahcrdern^ Srpf, 19.—Before J.ord Gil¬ 
lies.—William l)uncan, residing in Paik- 
Strcct, Aberdeen, was charged with the 
crime of murder. The unfortunate de¬ 
ceased in this case was the pannel’s mo¬ 
ther. It appcfired from the evidence, that 
during the day on which the fatal trans¬ 
action happened, both the panncl and the 
deceased had Ixjen very much intoxicated. 
About ten V, m. the |)anncl and the de¬ 
ceased came into the liousc ; some words 
f>assed l)ctwecn them, and it would iij)- 
pcar tlie mother had fallen down the 
stairs, whereby a dreiulful wound was in¬ 
flicted in the back of the head, from ti\c 
consequences of which the deceased died. 
I'here was no evidence to shew that the 
prisoner had been guilty of any act of 
violence against the deceased, although 
he had used very ojYprobrious language 
towards hcR After the examination of 
three witnesses, who were in the houso 
u]X>ii the occasion, and of two medical 
gentlemen, Drs Dyce nncl Blaikio, who 
inspected the body of the deceased, the 
Advocatc-Depulo gave up the case, in 
consequence of which the Jury returned 
a verdict of Not Guilty, and the panncl 
W'as disuiisscil from the bar. 

No other trial of any interest came be¬ 
fore the Court, although several convic¬ 
tions took place for theft, housebreaking, 
{tc. Tw'O individuals were sentenced to 
transportation for life, and two for seven 

One accused of assault and rape 
with outlawed for nol appearing, andf^wo 
women^re sentciK^ to imi^risonrhent 
for cGhmadment of pregnancy. 

Sept 6.—Befm l.ord Succoth— 
The first'case was thit of Alex. Smith, 
who w’Ai* accused of killing Jas. |Iamilton 
while fighting; he pleaded Not Guilty. 
It appeared from the evidence^ that the 
deceased w’as very quarrelsome, and that 
he got his death Aom falls. The Advo- 
cate-Dopute deserted the case, and he w'as 
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found Not Guilty^ James Anderson, 
IJai^dGlcn, Margaret Frew, and Margaret 
Anderson, were charged with murtleiiog 
John M‘Lurc, as he wtw returning to Ayr 
from Ochiltree sacrament, hut owing to 
some error in the indictment, the diet was 
deserted, and they were cunnnittod on a 
new warrant. .Tames Young, w'caicr, Kil¬ 
winning, w^as found guilty of assnulting, 
with attempt to ravish, Mary Muir, and 
sentenced to six months iinprii>onineiit. 

Dumfries^ Sept^ II—Before l.ord Fit- 
mill/.—.John M‘Grorie pleaded Guilty U* 
a charge of theft, and was sentenced Up 
six months imprisonment. George Scott, 
mariner on board the Christiana of Car¬ 
lisle, accused of murdering Arthut Kick- 
ards JohnStrme, by stabbing him in liie 
alxlomen W'ith a knife, at Annan, on the 
lOlh June last, w'as outlawed fur not ap¬ 
pearing. .lohn D<mglas, accused of for¬ 
gery, was dismissed from the bar, on a 
venlict of Not Proven. On Friday, Geci. 
Armstrong, ropemaker, was put to the 
bar, accused of assaulting John Hogg, 
carter in Dumfries; hut the Advocato- 
Depute stated, that, in consctpicnce of 
some circumstances which had come t<f 
his knowledge since he arrived in Dum¬ 
fries, he believed lie should not be able to 
identify the prisoner, and should there¬ 
fore move that the diet be deserted. This 
w as acordingly done, and the panncl dis¬ 
missed, with a suitable admonition. 

jedhur^h^ Sept 11.—Before Lord Pit- 
milly.—Kolxat 5lcott w’lis indicted for the 
wilful murder of James Aitclieson, cof>j)rr 
in Greenlaw', and Kobert Siniin, horse- 
dealer there, upon the road leading froili 
Karlstoun tow'ards Greenlaw^ w'hcn re¬ 
turning from Earlstoun fair, in the even¬ 
ing of the 30lh of June last. Ttrfs atro¬ 
cious case had made much noise in the 
country, and so great w‘a$ the interest 
excited by it, that the Court was crowded 
to excess during the wiiole trial, which 
lasted till seven o'clock in the evenr.;^^ 
The prisoner had some words with the 
deceased on the road, on the night in 
question, and had followed them widi 
the deadly purpose of vengeance. IMic 
harbanms manner in which the murd^'i 
was committed was detailed in the minoi 
pro^iosition of the indictment, which sta¬ 
ted, that “ you, the said Bohert Scott, 
did, upon the road leading from Earl- 
ttoun to Greenlaw, and at or near to n 
plantation in the immediate vicinity of 
the hamlet of Hcnless,' in the parish of 
Barlstoun, and county of Berw ick, wick¬ 
edly, maliciouBly, and feloiiiously, attack 
and assault the deceascil James Aitchc- 
son, cooper in Greenlaw, and County of 
Berwick, arid the deceased Molicrt Simm, 
horsc-ilcaler in Grccnlaiv aforcsaitl, and 
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did, with a Bheep«staicc, ur ()r 

stone, or some other luthiiL weap0trvjto 
the prosecutor unknown, cruelly and bar- 
l)arou8ly inflict varloua severe blows and 
wounds u]K)n the persons of the said 
James Aitcheson and Robert Simm, 
wlierehy the head and left leg of the said 
Robert Simm were fmetured and broken, 
and the head of the said James Aitcheson 
was severely wounded : and you did like¬ 
wise, with a knife, or other sharp instru¬ 
ment, to the inroscciitnr unknown, in a 
cruel and barliarous manner, cut and slit 
the noses of the said James Aitcheson 
and Robert Simm ; in consequence of nil 
wliich they were both and each, or one or 
other of them, bereaved of life, and were 
thus cruelly murdered by you, the said 
Rolicrt Scott” After the perpetration of 
this dreadful deed, it api)eared from the 
evidence that the prisoner became horror- 
struck, and unable to think of esca])c. 
On the contrary, he proceeded to a cottar^s 
house at some little distance, and called 
the people out of bed, proclaiming the 
deed, and begging of them to come to the 
assistance of the dying men. The prisoner 
accompimied them to the but the 

work of death had been too surely accom* 
pushed, one of the unfortunate men 
having already exjnred, and the other 
died in a few minutes, witliout l>eing able 
to speak. Scott was found Guilty by tlic 
unanimous voice of the Jury, and sen¬ 
tenced to be executed on the wliere 
the murder was cuminittcd, on the 2dth 
of October, and his body given for dis¬ 
section. 

Two individuals for theft were senten¬ 
ced to a short imprisonment in Jedburgh 
Castle, and a woman, accused of child^ 
muvde^^os dismissed, the crown-counsel 
ijciiig uniible to bring proof against her. 

Invcrary,^ Svpiewher ISb^Before l^ord 
Hennond.—Colin Campbell, accused of 
breaking into the coach-house of Stra- 
jttUur Turk, in the occu])ation of Mrs 
Campbell, widow of the late General 
Campbell of Straebur, on the inoming 
of the 1st of August last, and of destroy¬ 
ing her carriage by pouring vitriol upon 
iU was put to the bar, and pleaded Mot 
Guilty. The Counsel for tlie prisoner 
stated an olijection to the relevancy of 
the indictment, as for as regarded the 
charge of houBeln-eaking. The. Court 
•mstainod the objection. Several wit^ied- 
ses were examined for the Crown, but no 
])roof in exculpation was efifered by the 
prisoner. The evidence was wholly cir¬ 
cumstantial. ' The returned a ver¬ 
dict, finding the libel Kot Fltiven, on 
which the prisoner was dismissed feom 
the bar; but before leaving the Court¬ 
room, be was taken up on another 


charge, and recoinnntti'd tinuouoc to thu 
tolbooth of Inverury. 

There were only two other cases be¬ 
fore the Court; one individual, for utter¬ 
ing forged notes, was sentenced to four¬ 
teen years transportation $ anil another, 
for assault, to three months imprisuii- 
ment. 

Stirlings Sept. 18'and 19——Before the 
Lord Justice Clerk.—Alexander Wotnl, 
innkeeper at Stcnhousc-moor, stood in¬ 
dicted for culpable homicidcw The cliarge 
libelled was, his having furiously driven 
a horse and gig against the body of Mary 
In'ine, a child four years of age, daugh¬ 
ter of Andrew Irvine, baker in the above 
place, whereby slic lost iicr life. Tlie 
prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. A proof 
was consequently led, which went to 
sustain the charge of carelessness and 
rccklessnebs in driving. The Jury re¬ 
turned a verdict, without retiring, find¬ 
ing him Guilty.—He was senlencod to 
six months imprisonment. 

John Marshall alias John Anderson, 
William Young alias Tilly Wjll>, ami 
Lawrence Mitchell, were indicted for 
breaking into the shop of Mr Uunceinaii, 
merchant in Stirling, and stealing there¬ 
from a quantity of goods. Tlu* prison¬ 
ers pleaded Guilty, and were sentenced 
to fourteen years transportation. 

The next ease was that of Jolin Hus¬ 
sey, late moulder at Carton Works, and 
Henry Kiven, forgeman there. The 
prisoners stood libelled with having, im 
the evening of the 31st March lust, vio¬ 
lently assaulted Daniel Martin, tailor in 
Bainsford, on the rood leading from Cat¬ 
ron Shore, and with striking him on the 
head, and other parts of the body, with 
bludgeons, so that the hqne of his fore¬ 
head waa thrown bare, and himself re¬ 
duced to a state of insensibility, by u liieh 
his life was for a week put in imnnnent 
danger. Hussey, having failed tu up[tcui 
in this as in the former case chargi^d 
against him, was declared an outlau. 
Niven Raided Not Guilt>. 

The evidence in this case was alto¬ 
gether drcumstantial, but such as the 
July' conceived clearly brought home the 
case to the panncl, who, by a viva 
verdict,- they unanimously found Giglty. 
He was sentenced to l>e transported bi'- 
yond seas for seven years. After sen¬ 
tence was pronounced, the ponnel beg- 
ged to address the Judge, tu whom hr 
again solemnly UMerted that tie was not 
guilty of what had been brought against 
him, ancL that one of the witnesses hatl 
told a great lie. 

Hugh Dunbar, jun. labourer in Neil- 
ston, parish of Kilsyth, was placcil at thi 
bar, charged with passing, ns genuine, 
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a counterfeit iank-jii'st-liill, for three 
pounds, of which, after a short trial, he 
was found Guilty; hut, as it appeared 
that he had hccomc, from simplicity, the 
tool of a more designing person, the 
Judge, after an impressive advice, in re* 
gard to Ills fiitarc conduct, only senten- 
(‘cd him to six months confiticmcnt in 
Stirling jail. 

John Thomson, James Rider, and 
James Goodwin, wore found Guilty of 
breaking into the warcroom of Mr John 
Anderson, manufac'turer in ('ow'an-Street, 
Stirling, and stealing therefrom ul)OUt 
SOs. in money, and u quantity of ilannel 
and bombaset goods.~Goodwin, ho had 
])lcadcd Guilty, was sentenced to seven 
years transportation, and Thomson and 
Kidcr to fourteen years* 

Henry Muirhead, charged with break¬ 
ing into the washing-house of Mr Home, 
accountant of the Commercial Company 
of Scotland at Falkirk, and stealing va¬ 
rious articles therefrom, ]>lcadcd Guilty, 
and being suitably admonished, was sen¬ 
tenced to fourteen years transportation. 

John Henderson and John Hussey, 
the former charged with assault and 
theft, and the latter with assault with in¬ 
tent to commit a rape, were both outlaw¬ 
ed for not appearing. 

The Court sat here from 
the 22d to the 29lh inclusive. The 
Lord Justice Clerk and Lord llerniand 
on the bench. The cases I>efore the 
(kmrt were so numerous, that our limits 
will only admit of our noticing one or 
two of the most interesting; Imt the fol¬ 
lowing summary will give some idea of 
the nature and weight of the criminal 
calendar t 

There were 52 indictments, including 
11 females and 85 males, in whole 06 
prisoners. To prove their crimes, 802 
witnesses were cited by the Crown 

l-’or murder..3 To be executed,.5 

AsBftult and robbery, - -7 naiiUhed for life,.4 

Theft by housebreak- Ditto, H yoanb*«> • • 

ingandreset,.41 Ditto,7yean,.7 

Theft and reset, • -. -SO Sent to Bridewell, • • • • 4 

Assaults, various sorts 17 To prison, • • * *.6' 

roiycry,.2 ncmittedtotheSherifflL’ 

Mobbing and rioting„.4 Outlawetl,.18 

Cul|)abJehomicide, --.I Liberated,.6 

Debauchingthe minds Ue-cominitted, .4 

of young girls,.1 Certifled to the High C. 1 

Total* ••-96 Total* •« *96 

The individuals sentenced to be exe* 
cuted were David Wylie and William 
Juhnstonef for housebreaking and theft : 
and Edward M^Caffir and Francis Cain, 
for highway robbery. [The sentences of 
Johnstone and M'Caflir have since been 
changed to truns{M)rtation lur life.] 
William M'Garvie accused of assault- 
uig Mr John Lockhart, turner, on St, 


ihuft C'ftronkle. QNov. 

JttincV^ - Sti',’ot, Baislcy, pleaded Not 
Thih was an aggravated and airo- 
ciokis case of assault. The knife men¬ 
tioned in the following evidence was a 
very large carving one, the blade of 
which was fully u foot long, and the pan- 
nel did nut attempt to prove where ho 
received it, or for What purjiose he came 
to the streets armed with suc!» a deiuily 
M'eapoii. From the evidence of John 
Lockhart, it appeared that he had been 
on the streets of Paisley l>etwecn the 
Friday night and Saturday morning of 
the St. James’s fair, along with a youn-^ 
woman. The witness liuving gone into 
a close, and his sweetheart being stand¬ 
ing at the mouth of it, the panncl came 
up, and asked her what she vras doing 
there so early in the morning, and de¬ 
sired her to go along with him, which 
slic refused; Lockhart then coming out, 
the panncl said he wanted the woman ; 
the witness replied he should not gel 
her, and stepped in betwixt the prisonci 
and the female, who ran olV; M‘-(iarvic 
then pulled a large knife from liis bo¬ 
som, saying, if bespoke another word, he 
would stab him, and immediately nuidc 
a slash at his body, which cut his coat ; 
witness trying Uo sciise the knife, got 
another cut in the arm of the coat, but 
it did not materially injure him. When 
the witness saw he could not lay hold of 
the knife, he endeavoured to run ofl‘, but 
in the act of doing so recciveil another 
cut on the Ixiek, aliove the hauncli, 
which made a wound fully two inches in 
depth ; witness then turned round, and 
received another on the groin from the 
weaiwn of the ])annel. The parties were 
all taken to the Police Office of Paisley 
after the affray, and witness was unghle 
to work for sometime, wdiich vftH chietly 
occasioned by the w'ound in the groin. 
'’I'he testimony of Mary Ewing, the 
young woman who accompanied Die ])rc- 
ceding witness on the occasion libclletV- 
corrol^rated his so far as it w'en^: and 
after the examination of two or * three 
other M'itncsses for the Crow'n, and hear¬ 
ing the depositions of a number of others 
who were called to speak to the general 
quietness of the pannePs disposition, the 
Depute-Advocate addressed the Jury for 
the Crown, and Mr Montcith fur the 
prisoneri Lord Uermand charged the 
Jury, and made a number of comments 
on 'the atrocious nature of the assault, 
with such a weapon. M^Gurvie was, by 
a plurality of voices,, found Guilty of the 
assault, and was sentenced to be whipt 
through the streets of^Paisley on the Dili 
of October, \yy the hands of the common 
executioner, knd to be afterwards trans- 
]X)rted for fourteen ycais. The Lord 
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Jasticc L'icrk., In delivering hU upinion 
1711 this case, observed* that this atiij^ua 
assault, and others which had cnme.nn- 
dcr the eye uf the Court, indicated that 
the state oft our country was changed, 
and he declared the determination of 
their Lordships to meet with severe pu¬ 
nishment individuals guilty of aggrava¬ 
ted assaults. 

Another case of ^leculiar aggravation 
appeared in the trial of Alexander M^Ktiy, 
Peter M^Cunnachie, John Robertson, 
William Walker, and Archibald Nicol- 
son, tenters, who were ticcuscd of assault¬ 
ing, knocking down, beating, contuma¬ 
ciously using, and pouring vitriolic acid 
on the person of William Kyle, and throw¬ 
ing two glasses of whisky in the face of 
the said individual, and likewise of thrust- 
iiig a lighted candle into his eye, by 
which the eye-lash was burnt ofi\ and 
tlicn knocking the said William Kyle 
down, and kicking him while lying ; and 
also with pouring a quantity of oil of vit¬ 
riol on him, by which his clothes were 
destroyed, and his [lerson seriously inju¬ 
red ; the ])annels being engaged in an il¬ 
legal eombinatinri ibr the purpose of pre¬ 
venting Kyle fnnn entering the service of 
Mr Todd, at his steam-hjpm factory.— 
Williaiin Kyle stated in evidence, tliat he 
had received information in the summer 
tiiiic that he was likely to obtain a situa¬ 
tion in the factory of Mr Todd, and ac¬ 
cordingly applied for the birth, on the 
very evening in which he was assaulted, 
lie was told that he might have the place, 
]>i nvided he obtained a satisfactory cha¬ 
racter. He then went on the road to¬ 
wards luime, whicli is in the Gorbals; at 
the foot of Uosc-Strect, he met the pan- 
nels, M^Kay, Robertson, M‘CuUoch, and 
two other persons, of the name of Elder 
and Aitken. They inquired if he had 
been at Mr Todd’s, endeavouring to pro¬ 
cure work ? he replied that he had- They 
then asked what that gentleman had said 
and the witness told them. He 
was then requested to go up the street to 
a house to get a dram with them, w'hich 
he likewise did ; but stopped short at the 
door, saying he would rather nut go in, 
as he hnd no money { but he was after¬ 
wards persuaded to go into the house. 
'J'he landlord, who is a dresser of muslin, 
np[)earcd to be acquainted with the men 
wdin neenmpanied him. They were all 
Mlicwn into a back room, when they called 
for some drink. Two or three other in¬ 
dividuals then came in. AU the live pan- 
iiels were in the room at the end, and he 
believes they are all tenters. They drank 
three pots of porter; the landlady spoke 
’ famih'arly to the people tvho ,were along 
with him. A light was brought in, as it 


was about eight o’clock. They 

then called for hulf-a-iiiutchkin of whit-ky, 
and asked witness to drink- One ]>er6un 
belonging to the compun\ went out, say¬ 
ing he would return in a cpiarter of an 
hour. A man of the name of Aitken now 
came in, accompanied by two or three 
others, which increased the cuin|Hiny to 
between twelve or fourteen persons. A 
song was proposed, and they amused 
themselves in this w'ay fur a little time; 
a glass of whisky w^as then thrown in the 
face of the witness by William Walkci. 
I’hcrc was u lad placed next to him, whian 
he did not know, who threw a gl.iss of 
whisky in his left eye, at Uie K.une time 
exclaiming, D—n it, do you think 1 
will take half a glass.” This person, 
whom he did not knoiv, then liegan to 
make a work about what he hnd done, 
and desired to look at his sore eye with the 
candle, which he likewise thrust into it, 
unci singed all his cyc-lashes. I'he table 
was now shoved aside, the light jiut out, 
and some one struck witness u severu 
blow on the side of tlie head, but it did 
not knock him down. He then Kli|»|>eil 
to ii corner of the room to be out c»f the 
road, and made towards the door, uhich 
was standing open, hut wiiicli was imme¬ 
diately shut on hisapproach innards it, i<> 
])revent him from getting out ; wilno'-s 
felt his coat receiving a kind of a tug, and 
shortly after, homaciehisescn|H7froni the 
rcx>ni; on passing the landlady, she ob¬ 
served that he had got his coat tiwn ; wit¬ 
ness said he had- There were no ex¬ 
pressions of any kind made use of in the 
room where he was assaulted that he 
heard. When he found himself out of 
the reach of his assailants, he happened to 
touch his coat, which was wet, and hia 
fingers ached with pain, hdt he did not 
take it off ; it felt as if burning hot, anti 
he suspected something had been put on 
it. For two or three days after tliis at¬ 
tack, hisboncs were all sore from the beat¬ 
ing he had received. When witness got 
outof the house, he prococdedhnniewurtls; 
on looking back, he saw all the iieoplo 
who had been along with him standing 
at the door of the publican’s lions*. 
When the witness went home, his land-* 
lady inquired at him what he had Ihioii 
about, as all his clothes were out of order, 
and hanging down; she touched bt^ 
coat; she said she felt ns if her fingers hail 
been burned. (The coat was here shewn 
to the witneB 9 , which he idenrtfieH. A 
strong sensatum was pnxUiml in CoTtrt 
at the siglft of it; it was literally burned 
to a cinder, and tom almost to shreds.)—> 
This coat was whole, except a little pntch- 
ing, previous to the attack. The prison- 
ers were all found Gqilty, and sentenced to 
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fourteen years tran5iM)rtation* The I«urcl recovered from the depression which 
Justice Clerk, on sentencing the prisoners, too(t,»piBCC at the tift'ininatiun of the wiir. 
observed, that this was another proof of The highest price ever given hy a Jury 
the degraded state of a part of our maim- wasinl812, being £.4ii 10s. per square 
facturing population. He described, in yard for the ground, to open roods near 
indignant language, the cruelty andatro- the docks, being at the rate of X.21,780 
city of using such a dreadful engine as per English acre. Since 1814, till with- 
vitriolic acid, the effects of which are in the last two or three years, a great 
most dreadful. Some individuals have decrease took place; but the improve- 
had their eyes destroyed, and the ears of ment is now manifest, for, in the course 
others have dropped off, in consequence of of this trial, it was distinctly jiroved, that 
this stuff having been tlirown on them; various building-stances had been pur- 
and the man who first proposed to use chased in the vicinity at i^om £.4 to 
vitriolic acid us a means of intimidation, £.4iil2s. per square yard; and where 
has a load of guilt that imagination cun- shops and houses have been built, tlic re* 
not figure. He concluded by directing turn has been an interest of 8 or 10 \>cr 
the Magistrates to deprive the publican of cent. The determination of this ques- 
his licence, os a man unworthy of the tion will enable the Magistrates of fidin- 
protection of those laws that he hud as- burgh to proceed in opening the new line 
sistod to violate. of road, and to remove those ruinous 

N'e-w Koad to Lcith.^^A very im- houses which have so long disgraced the 
]M)rtaut question was decided by a most entrance to the town of Leith, 
respectable Jury, on Thursday the llth Tfie Death of a Wrestler ,—Mr Isaac 
curt. The jiroprietors of ground through Newton, (a truly great name,) a celebrated 
which the new line of road from the wet wrestler, died at Kempstone, a village 
docks to the bottom of Leith Walk is to about eight miles south of Nottingham, 
run, were, by Die act of Parliament, call- on the 2d of September, ut the great age 
ed upon to take the option of eithci gi- of 91. Mr Newton was a smith by trocle, 
ving a breadth of 60 feet for the new a resjicctable freeholder, and, in his day, 
rood, and taking the licnefit of the ojien- a most athletic^man, remarkably }x>wer- 
ing for feuing their remaining property, ful in the gripe of his hands; so much so, 
or to give up that part of the property that whatever he got hold of was as safely 
requisite for the rood, and 60 feet^n held as if it bad been in a vice. Isaac 
each side of it, on receiving a fair com- threw all his competitors ; and for many 
]>ensatu>n. Two of the jiroprictors pos- years, when he entered a wrestling prize- 
scssing ground and houses at the top of ring, all the candidates for fame with- 
thc Kirkgate, Leith, being obliged to part drew their names ; so that, to make use 
with tbeir pro^icrty, as the line of road of a technical horsc-rncing phrase, he 
takes away nearly the whole of it, an of- many times walked over the course.?* 
fer was made to them by the other pro- More than sixty years ago, after having 
])rictors, which being rejected, the case trip])sd up the heels of the chomjnons of 
was ordered by the Sheriff to be decided Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, duv he 
by a Jury. Alter the Jury were chosen, was matclied against the then Vockoned 
they proceeded to view the |iroperty in invincible Boh Askew, the pride of the 
dispute, and having returned to the county of Derby; this great trial of 
Court-house, in the Couoty-room, a very stren^h was decided on a stage erected 
patient investigation of the value of the in the centre of the market-place at Bing- 
prn{)erty took place, both as to its com- ham, Notts, on Easter Monday 1762*jSi 
paratlve worth with pro}ierty lately sold vast concourse of people were f^resent, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and many of whom travclli^ from thirty to 
according to the opinion of a number of forty miles. The set-to was at four o'clock 
the niost resiiectable architects and build- in the afternoon, and after a most fearful 
Crs in Edinburgh and Leith. The in- ?tug of six hours, (the last two torch 
vestigotion occupied from ten o’clock light,) Newton laid the pride of Derby- 
morning till ten at night; and on Friday shire prostrate, for the first time, on the 
the Jury gave a verdict, finding the va- boards. The next morning they again 
lue (ff the property fronting the street, met, but Askew had Ijeen so dreadfully 
and extending Arom 80 to 90 feet back, handled the day before, that he w'ua 
to be £.diilOs. per square yard, being at thrown a second time like a child, and 
the rate of £.17,000 per English acre, the Nottinghamshire veteran bore aitny 
We cannot avoid congratulating the pub- the laurel, which ^ras never torn Avm his 
Uc on the result of this trial, as the evi- manly brow. Askew died shortly after* 
dcnce adduced proves, in the most in- wards, from the efibets of this contest, 
disputable manner, that property in the The writer of this paragaph, who well rc- 
vo^vn of l.eith has tww most materially members seeing the conflict, called upon 
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Xemon when he was ^5, and was pleased 
to hear him malte use of the 
expression Although I faave^M^^ 
been thrown on my back by any maoy 
yet 1 am well aware that a Champion is 
coming, who will, by and trip up my 
heels.” This prediction was verifi^ on the 
!^d ult. os above stated. 

Trade of Glnsgorow^Xt has frequently 
giverv us great pleasure to notice the flou¬ 
rishing trade of Uiq Broomielaw. Ves¬ 
sels are now beginiifog to be dispatched 
to distant parts of the globe. There is 
at present loading at the Broomielaw, for 
liio Janeiro, a handsome vessel, called 
the Kent, Captain Stirling, Of IPS tons 
burden, aaccntly arrived from Ferrol with 
a caMto of corkwood. This will be the 
first vessel that has ever sailed from this 
port for the same destination. But that 
wiiich has always liecn considered as of 
the greatest importance to the numerous 
merchants of this great commercial city, 
(and the want of which has been always 
felt,) wus the establishmotkt of a direct 
comhiunication with North' America and 
the West Indies. This Object, we are 
happy to state, is about to be effected; a 
lino new vessel is advertised to sail direct 
from the Broomielaw for^ew* York. It 
will bd^lwoductive of a great saving of 
time and expence to shijipers. It has 
' been loudly and justly complained of, that 
tbe inoicbanU at Liverpool, who ship 
their goodson the same day as ours, will 
often have them in the market ten or 


fifteen days before us, and have their re* 
turns as much sooniu*. Thu advantages 
attending the new arrangement must be 
obvious to all who have any knowledge 
of the commerce carried on in this city I 
and it is a pity that private Interest or per¬ 
sonal rancour should have been a barrier 
in the way. of deepening the river, and 
making it capable of currying shiin of 
greater burthen.*f#fd«^^Ott* Chrtmiole, 
Trade of Paisley, —^The manufactu¬ 
ring business has greatly improved since 
our lost report. At that ixsriod (about 
three months ago,) an uncommon dcs* 
pondency perv^ed the cuiniiiprcial ge- 
np» of this manufacturing district, which 
has been happily reversed by our wont¬ 
ed industry. Jt is not the revivid of 
certain particular fabrics that We have 
to announce, for though there is little to 
boast of concerning high prices, yet the 
improvement, or increased demand for 
go^s, is general. Goods, of almost ev^' 
description, are more or h*ss in demand. 
Great quantities, of an endless variety, 
continue to be made. From the ftfreigti 
com|)etition witli which wu have to con¬ 
tend, and a variety of other causes, in* 
volving many questions conneeted with 
the science of government, the ]irice of 
almost every article connected with the 
trade has now become almost stationary, 
and is finished at a very low rate, not- 
withhtunding the favourable (flianges 
which occasionally occur in the augmen¬ 
tation of the demand.-.-G/argow Paper. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

MagUtmics of Scottish Burris. 
AbesdflStti^Alexsnder Bronm. 

AbordeZ OliL^Ptmci]^ JariL 
Atl>raain.—Jainefc GmmsU. 

Andrews William HalgofSaggie. 
AyrH.-WUUam Cowin. 

,Amsn.^Ilei\}sinjt) Midulaon. 
Auehtermuchty—Julm uilmer. 

* Brechin.^aiaee Speid. > 

BfiiUdslaiKi.—llobert Ferguson of %uth. 
Cum^-^ames OUmoe C^c of Rmcarton. 
Crajljwtm Bowman. 

CatmpSatown.^Diiiuaniitewart of OlenbucKie. 
Cuiiar'Flfe.—James Sta#(. 

1>undee.<—l^trlck Aodenoo. 

Dumfries.—'Wiflism Thomson, v 
Dumbarton.—Jacob D^n. 
nunft^Un&—John webtliiiid. 

DuidMl,—-Chrlstophec hHddlemst of DndKedgG, 
DyNiS-^ilflaqi BeU. ^ 

EainbuKh.-^H|m Hon. Alev. Heudeisoo. 
01aMo«?»T>w1&n' William Bivgh. 

OrcciMxm.—Aiwnsld Bjdue. 

Haddington^—Ah^under Hislop. 

Hriettwurgh.—John Jhqksfln or Rorit baak . • 
Hgadck.—$avid l^g. . 
hiiveiriiMi;---John Orant of Bught, 
invenay.-^tl^Uim {iobartppft of Pitmadden. 
Jedbu<gb.-*J<te Jacksem. ■ 

Kihnamoeit-JdincA Porteoui. 
XitkoudbrighC.-^WiUiMn M*KkHiri. 
Kifkaldy.—Waiter Fannis of Stfiubot?* 
LiNdupaDcn.->llobert iiendenois 

V'OL. XIII. 


l.iiilithffow.—John Boyd of Woodsidc. 

1.anark.—^William Tou. 

Miixweltnwn.^lames Shortndgo. 

Montrose.—William Jamimoo. 

Muitselburgh.—C;har1es Stewart. 

Maybole.—Willuun Brown. 

New Galloway.—Mr Gordon of Kenmorc. 

North Berwick.—John Dalrymplfe 
Newmilns.—William Crooks. 

Paisley.—James Qulile. 

Perth.-P. O. StatM 
Pittenweem.—Jofni Tod. 

Poabies.—Janus Ker. 

BimMbBgowaiid Newark.—.fohn M*Miirtric. 
P611oGk|liaws.-^hoiiiaii EUinl. 

Queensfkry.—Campbell lniie». 

Kmfrewr-Robert King. 

Rutltcrgl(m.^\ViUUuii ladtch. * , 

Sdrliiw.—Robert Gillies of Gormyre. « 

hasiqiinar.—Thomas Chriditon* 

Srikirk.—Thomas Anders^ 

Tain.*MWRliam Murray of Hosemount. 
WIgton.—Right Uon. tiord Gonies. 

V II. £CCI.ESIAflTXCAU 

Oct If.—The Aieodatc Hurgher Ooagregation. 

. Oeorge-Stieet, Paisley, gave a nannoidous call Ui 
Mr And. Thomson, preacher, to be thrir Minister 
B.—The AsBOGhita Congrcgatloft of Original 
BurgbMeoeders, Do^me, gave an unanimous call 
to Mr Thnmes HysJop. preodter of the Gospri. to 
be dielr pastor. 

The AMOciate ConiWegation of Original Burghrr 
Seoedeis Stirimg. unanimously made chdoG ot 
Mr Andn^ Thomson, preaelier of theOosiwl, !•> 
bo their Minister. 

. 4L 
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Re^rister-'^-^AppointmenU, Promotions, S^c 


[^Nov- 


Oft lb\«>The Rev, Win. SherrifT.l&te Minister 
ufSt. Niaian's, Stirlingsliins was ordiiinetl to tlic 
iiastoral office over the diui^-meeting in Albion- 
Strcet Chapel m Glasgow. 

IHt^MiBs Somm^illc of Hamilton Faim has 
been pleased to present the Rev. John Stewart, 
■llnister of tiie smttish Kirkt Oldham Street, 
lUfeuiKxil, to tlie Church and F^sh of Som, va« 
cant by the translation of the Rev. Lewis Balfour 
to ColintoD. 

SI.—The Associate Presbytery Stirling and 
Falkirk met at Bannockbum, when an unanimous 
call from the Associate (.'otigregation of Original 
Burghers, Cowan’s Yard, StTrliiig. to Mr Andrew 
Thomson, preacher, was presented to the Court, 
and sustabira unanimously. 

22.—.Mr Charles Thomson, preadier of the Gos- 
d, late Assistant at Hawick, was ordained by the 



Gospel, was unanimously choMni Annstant and 



has been pleased to appoint Mr Graham Mitchell, 
A.M., preacher of the OospeL to the Church and 
Parish of M^tbum, vacant by the death of tlie 
iate Rev. James Watson. 

27—The t'arl of Aberdeen, as tutor of the Mar- 

a uts of Aberoom, has been pleased to present the 
Lev. Rob^ Macnaitp MHnuter of the Parish of 
Itoltantrae, tn the lint charge of the Abbey Parisli 
of Paisley, ^.-icantby the aeath of the iie^'. J>r 
Boog. 

The King has liecn pleased to present the 
Hcv. John Kirk to the Church and Parish of Bar¬ 
rie, in the Ihcsbytery of Arbroath, and County of 
Forfar, vacant by thedeath of the liei'. Da\'id Sim. 

HI. MILITARY. 

2 Life Gds. Lieut and Adj. Maples, from 45 Lieut. 

vice Hort, H Dr. 18 Sent. 18^?. 
Cornetand Sub-Lieut M*I)ouAn, Lieut 
by purch. vice Maples, ret 2 Oct. 
Cunict Lyon, from n. p. 18 Dr. Comet 
and Sub-Lieut by purch. do. 

Ueut Clark, from n. p. 22 I>t- Lieut, 
and AdJ. (rei>ay di(t he rcceivetl on 
exch. to h. p.) 21) Aug. 

CDr. Gds. Maj. Wildman, i.Leut Col. by purch. 

VICO French, ret. Sept 

lit MM. RuttIctIgCf Maj. b>' puich. do. 
Lieut I.angJey, Capt do. do. 

Cornet JcrviN, Lieut do. do. 

Comet and .\dj. Short, rank of Lieut 

26 (la 

Gent (’.idctjJ. R. Hay, C'lmct by purcb. 

25 do- 

Capt Stisfed, Maj. by purch. .vice Wal¬ 
lace,Vrom. do. 

l.ieut Blois. Cnpt by purcb. do. 

('omet l.eames, Lieut da do. 

W. M. Oweih C'omct, da da 

Lieut Hort, from 2 Life Gds. Lieut. 

vkc Taylor, ijy&i IB da 

T. J. Fits M. Vwront Kirkwall, Cor¬ 
net by purch. viee Lasoelles, 67 F. 

ilo. 

G. J. Christie, Comet, vice Elton, prom. 

dp. 

Lieut .St Logoff Capt. by purch.' vice 
Barrett ret 25 da 

Comet D*l7rban, Lieut. % purdi. do* 
A. O. Dufi, Comet by )>urch. 2 Oct 
W. P. N^e, Corntt by purch. vice 
Moore. 17 Ur. de. 

Scij, MM. idtt^john, from F. Eds. 

vice Munday, prom. ' IBjtet 
Lieut'Blane, Capt by purch. vicewos- 
^dell. prom. 

Edb. Goode, Lieut by purch. 

R. D. Halifax, Bns. do. do. 

Lieut Pridvaux, Capt by purch. vice 
Macintosh, 931*'. SS Keiit 

Rns. Richmond, Lieut by pundi. da 
T. A. Bell, Kns. da • (la 
Lieut Gen. Hon. R. Meade, from HO 
F. Col. vice Gan. Sir C. Hastings, dead 

^ ■ 9 0et. 

Lieut Jones, Capt by pufch^lce Milne, 
ret. , 25 Sc]^ 


1 Ur. 


8 

9 

13 

14 


2F. 

10 


n 


12 


16 

20 

21 

26 

31 


64 


12 F. Kns. Sttrke, Lieut by purctk 25 Sept. 

II. A. Cuthbe^t Fjis. da do. 

IL J. Ellis, vice Hnch, dead do. 

H. J. Campbell, Ens. vice Ellis, 41 F. 

2 Oct 

Lieut Skinner, Capt by purch. vIl’o 
M acfarlaue, rat 9 cio. 

Lieut Brand, AdJ- vice Skinner do. 
Lieut Aimstroi^, from 87 F. Lieut 
vice Keagh, .55 F. 2 do. 

Lieut Fmdlater, Capt by purch. vice 
Bt Maj. Stewart, ret. 25 Aug. 

Ens. fiennet, Lieut by purch. do. 
Ens. Calder, Lieut vice Maxwell, dead 

2.5 S«i(. 

Gent CadetQ^Pigott, from Royal Mil. 

CJoll. do. 

En.s. Deedes, Lieut vice Ves^e, dead 

2 Oct. 

G. C. Rooke, Eas. do. 

Lieut Keogh, fmm 20 F> Lieut vice 
Uewscui, 11 . p. 3 F. 2 do. 

Capt Hfli, Maj. by puich. vice M*Coy. 

ret. 2d Sent. 

Lieut Johnsoi^ Capt by putAh. uo. 
Rns. Browm Lieut. \ do. 

Kus. Ellis, from 1.5 F. Ens. 2 Oct 

Lieut. Taylor, from 8 Or, Lieut and 
A(b> vice Maples, 2 Life Gds. 18 Sept, 
r. St L.<Irving, En8. do. 

Gent. Cadet F. Coghlan, from Roya' 
Mil. ColL Ent vice Creagh. 81 1'. 

25 do. 

Bt Col. Fits-Gerald, Liaut-Cpl. vice 
Andrewnij dear! i) 0(*t. 

fit MM. F. liii Tlium, Maj. do. 

Liet^ Jull, Capt by purcli. vice Eliot, 
r^«, 18 do. 

Eni. M^Phersou, Lieut by purch. do. 
it D. Speke, Ens. da do. 

Lieut Boyes, Adj. vice Jull 25 do 

73 Lieut. Wilham!»on, Capt by purch. ^ icu 

Watts, ret do. 

SaskV.v limtosc, 1 icut by puich. do. 
M. Seymour, Ens. do. ' da 

77 Dep. Assist (?om. Gen. Mdclaurin, 

from h. p. Paymast viixi Heacock, 
dead do. 

78 Lieut. Minitgoniery, Capt vige PUklng- 

ton, dead da 

Kns. Brown, Lieut. do. 

Ens. Creagh, from CO F. Ens. do. 

85 Lieut b'reneb, Capt by purcli. vic(« 

(.'harlton, 92 F. 25 Sent 

Ena. Butler, Lieut by purdi. do 

A. S. Bateman, Kns. do do 

8C I.tout. Holland, from 89 F. Lieut, vieo 

Cariol, h. u. 1 F. . 18 d(\ 

87 J.ieut Hill, from h. p. 3 F. Lieut vice 

Armstrong. 20 F. • .2 Oct. 

89 Lunit Williamson, fromh.isyl F^ljeut. 

vice Holland, 86 F. ^78 fiept. 

90 Gen. R. Darling, Colaliei vict' 

Lieut Oen. Meade, 12 F. 9 Oct 

91 Sert. Maj. Mac!^, Quart Most, vuie 

Miller, dead 8 Ate, 

92 Capt Charlton, from 85 F. Mgj. by 

puroh. vice Wilkie, ret. 25 Smit 

93 Mackintosli, from 11 F«, 

vice Brice, ret 18 do. 

2W.LILAalbt Stair Surg. Tedlie, 1%. vioo 
Duimn, dead >• do. 

Sarj* Mai. Curry, Adj. and Ens. vice 
MUler,dead 16 Oct. 

1 Vet. Bn. Col. Mon. H. King, from h. p. 5 F. Col. 

vioe MgL 0«B*Kelio, dead do 
de Baiallier. from h. n. loi l-'. 
Capt vice Poppletoivdaneetled do. 
Asbiat Surg. MorrlmU, fimm 83 .F, As¬ 
sist Suig. vice Qofit' dM 2.5 d{». 
Fleming* fim Itp. Lieut. 

' vice Pigntt, ret Fst 

. Bt, Mi^or Gray, from h* m African (‘. 
Cant vice Hackett, dean 25 Semu 
Ens. Waleh, from h. p, U F. Ens. vuv 
Chambers, rot Uet 16 Oct 

a 

OTdnanvr Drpartmcnt'^HoFisl^ rfi/A'iv/. 


2d Capt. Grant, Capt 


Diincav, from h. p, 2d Capt 
1st Lieut Sinpnons, 2d ('apt 

Creagh, from h. p. Isi Lieut. 


22 Seiit 162 




do. 

do. 

do. 
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tm 


2d Lieut Uuniuudn, lA Liout 22 Sept 1825. 
frcnt Cadet Vandeleur, 2d Lieut. do. 

Ist Lieut Peane, from h. p. let Lieut, vice Urc- 
ton» h. p. ] Ovt 

Medical Department. 

Surg. Doyic, from h. p. Kurg. vice Van Miliingcn, 
h. p. n Oct. 1825. 

Asdet Sure. Tunningham, from h. p. (16 F. AtisUt 
Stati'Sure. S do. 

— ■ fjutchliisoit from h. p, 3 W. I. R. 

AwAiA. Statf .Suig. do. 

— --Finlayion, from h. p. 99 F. Assist. 

Staff Suig. vice Iwie, prom. do. 

lloap. Assist Cocking, from h. p. Hosp. Assist 

vice Alexander, dead <lo. 

G. Minty, Ilosp. Assist vice Kinnit, dead 16 do. 
F. C. Iludiwaiti', ilasp. .Assist vice Madcayi.dead 

do. 

Unattached, 

Maj. Wallace,from 1 l>r. Lieut Col. of Infantry 
by pttTch. vice Gen. Swinton, ret 

25 8^182.5. 

Liout Moseley, from 1 LifeGds. Capt by iJurch. 

vice White, rot, do. 

Bt r.leut Got Keightley, from 25 F. liieut Col. 
of Infantry by puren. vice Lieut Gen. Minct, 
ret' IB Oct 

('apt. lleonr, from h. tu Sub. Inspect, of Mil. in 
Ionian Island, vice White, ret ,25 Sept 1825. 

Garrimne, • 

Lieut Gen. Martin Hunter, Goronor of Pendin* 
nis ('astle, vice Gen. Buckley, dead 

22 Sept. 1825. 

lit MaJ. Simson, from Portsmouth, Town Major 
Hull, vice White £ Oct 

Licut White, from Hulb To^ Mi\j. PortsmuuBi, 
vte^lmion do. 

Exchanget. 

Rt Lieut Col, IlIU, from 25 F. with Major Eng- 

janskin f. 

Bt Maj. narriscni, from 20 F. with Capt Horsley, 

(’apt Daly, from 55 F. rec. diif with Capt. Stuart, 
h* p. 12 F. 

—— T. G» Pcacockc, from 55 F. with Capt W. 
L. Peaoocke. h. p. ^ F. 

Macleon, from 2 W. 1. R. with Capt. But 


lock, h. ^ 1(J5 F* 


Lieut.Sir J.^rollope, Bt. from 10 Dr. rec. difl*. 
with Lieut Marnuis of Carmarthen, h. 
n 115 


'asli, from |1^ Dr. rec. diflU with iLieut 
CQlto. h. p. 21 Dr. 

rban, from 14 Dr. rcc. difll between 
fVdpay Cav. and Inf. with laeut Congreve, 
h. n* 3A F. 

— Mangbv, from 15 ,Dy. with Lieut Lindsay, 
57 F. 

Issaacson, from 47 F. with Imt Codd, h. 
p. 1 Bahama Garrison ('onnk \ 

»Morphett, from 53 F. wiii ijtat Cates, 87 


Resignations and Rctiremcntt, 

LieuL Gen. Mindl, late of 5U F. 

Major Gen. Swintun. late of 8 Gar. Bn. 
Lieut Col. French, § Dr. GtU. 

M^lor Stewart 24 J'\ y ' 

Mac Coy, 41 F. 

Eliot, b4 F. 

Wilkie, 92 F. 

Brice, 9S F. 

Capt Barrett, 14 Ur. 

-MUiie.l2F. 

■ Macfarlane, 16 F. 

-Watts, 75 F. 

— ■■ White, Sub-lnspec. Militia Ionian 
Islands. 

I.lcut Maples, 2 Life Gds. 

Appointment Cancelled* 

Bt. Ar%|. Poppleton, Capt I Royal Vet Bu. 

Removed from the Service. 

Dep. Cots. Gon. Wh[tiiKMt» 

Dcatlis, 

General Nisbett Balfour, 39 F. IB OeC. 1825. 
> — —Earl of Bfidgeahitar, 14 Dr. Ashrid^ l4rk 

21 do. 

-Sir C. Hostings, Bt. O.C.H. 12 F. Wllles- 

ley Hall, Atherton 50 Sept. 

- —' ■. Dusaux 

Lieut. Gea Wdlington, Roys) Art Woolwich 

IBtJct 

M^or Gen. Kelsb, 1 Roy^ Vet. Ruiigay 15 do. 
('ofunel Wright, late of iluyal Art Kiiiiiburgh 

2 do. 


F. 

^—i4tetwood, ftrom 74 F. lec. dUt with Lieut 
Burak, h> P* 25 Dr. 

— — - (^ockhurn, from 75 F. rec. dift with Ueut. 

Hon. (i. A. Browne, h.p. 70 F« 

Coipk Currie, from 31)r. Gda* sde* dlK with Cor¬ 
net Shewell, h. p» ^ F. 

Baotbouie, fttim 17 Or. lec. diff* with 
C<ffMtPol«»lkj». BDr. 

Easigs W. CMn|diell« ftom 24 F. with Ensign 
Rdblnaaii, S9'F* 

Browse# frqiD 51F. no. with Ensign 
WlttU, It p*-29 F. 

—from 31 F. with Emdgn Burrom^ 
34 F* 

— — — Blake, ftom 70 F. no, diff with Ensign 
Reed,h. pi 4 W*i.R. 

Sure. Ardiey, from 17 F.'with Surg. Heriot Itp. 6 

—Featttierkdn& from 24 F. with Suxg. Byitt, h. 
P.7IF 

—Vallange, from 35 F. wlOi Snig. FitsGaM, 

h. p 6^'. * 

Vdt. Slug. Rfekwood, from 8 Dr. With Vet Su^. 
Bled, h. p. 19 Dr. 


—-R. Doveton, Eost-lndla CompanyV Ser¬ 
vice, London to March 

Lieut ('<d. Andrews,60 F. Kingston,tItiiK*r('ana- 
da 24 Aug. 

—■ ■ ■■■ ■ Lavicourt, h. p. 27 F. Mimtirai 

26 June 

-- Ogle, East India (^omiiany's Service, 

Dijon 24 Jan. 

—^ I.umsden, East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, l^nd<in 40 April 

Mg)or I.ynch, h. p. 27 F. Dallinrobc 1 June 
■■ " Macleod, li^t-IndiaCoiiipay’sServing Lon¬ 
don 27 March 

—■ flurke, East-India Company’s Sen icc, Ire¬ 
land .50 May 

Capt L«ne, 69 F. Wallajabad, Madras 10 do. 

■ Munay, Invalids. 

■ Coveil, late 5 Vet Bn. lo Aug. 

— BuUtrodc, late 5 do. 6 Get 

■ ■ ■ firasbrif^, h. p. 57 F. Naples 15 Sent 

— — Maxwelh h. i». 31 F. .Icrscy 30 do. 

«11 -■ Von Konig, n. p. 60 F. 

liieut Veaey, 29 F. Limocick 23 Sgpt 

Kennedy, 50 F. CoMon, East Indies 

15 Oct 1822. 

Major, 41 Kwlert St Geurge, Madras 

2Mait:hiH2.L 

Johnson, 41 F. Madras 50 May 

Drewry, late 1 Vet Bn. liOne End, Staflt>rd- 
iWre IHSrpt 

Slater, late Cne Gar. C^ipe of Good iloite 

26 July 1822. 

Jones, h. p 104 F. Beiturbet, Ireland 

12 Oct 1625. 

Dngnctt, h. p. 4 Ceylon Roc. 26 Sept 1826. 
Cordner, h. p. Waller's Curm, Usbuni, 
Ireland ^ - lO Aug. 1623. 

ftoienthel, h. p. Vork LiglU liif. Volunt, 
Hamburgh 9 do. 

2dlaeut RobertsDn, < h. p. 4 Ceylon Reg. An- 
’ strvther iH Sept 

EBSicn 'I'aykw, late 8 Vet Bn. Dundalk 6 .Sept 
Chapin Yeomans, late Horse Grcn. Gds. 

A^. Lieut Miller, 2 Wcstlndia Ueg, fterra Leone 

1 Sept 

Quart Meet Ensign Miller.Ol F. Jamaica 24 July 
^ .. t Gill, h. p. 5 Dt. ads. lOhept 

... ■ . 1 — E^lish, h. p. Oxford Fcne. Cav. 

16 div 

Assist Siugr Napper, Royal Art. Woolwich 

4 fk’t 

'*ii ■ ■ Carter. 8 Dr. Norwich 26 f\o 

Yet Surg. NcRntt, 7 DSk Gds. Alnwick 6 do. 
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Rcgisler.^Meteoroh^kal Tahh. 
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t 


MKTKOROLOGICAL TABLK, 

Kept at Edinburgh^ in tJie Ohtervatory^ CahonhilL 


Thormometer. 


1835. 


Ther. 


*{ 

5 

«{ 

7 

8 
9 
10 

if{ 

H 

:[ 

16( 


M.17 
A 55 
&L4A 
lA. 58 
M.49 
A 59 
M.45 
A 51 
M.45 
A. 55 
IM.44 
A54 
,M.45 
|A;«5 
M.45 
A 55 
M.15 
IA 55 
M.45i 
A57 
M.54 
A 64 
WL54 
A. 58 
M.4B 
A. 63 
M.45 
|A50 
M.41 
A 56 
M.43 
A 50 


,39.640 
.540 


Baro. 


lAttach. 

Thflv. 


M.58 
I A. 59 
.57HjM.6l 
.559'A. G5 
.488iM.B3 
.205 A 60 j 
.102'M.58> 
.375,A. 59 / 
.544 M.GO\ 
.344 A 69/ 
.388 M.60\ 
.339 A. 61 / 
..315 M.38\ 
.3:iO A. .49 f 
.3.38 M.60i 
.402A.59f 
.626 M.58\ 
.73l'A6.5 
.610,M.59\ 
.564'A 63 ' 
..325,M.64\ 
.334 A 62/ 
.2‘i5,M.64^ 
.644 A. 63 
.a25M.59 
.408iA67, 
.292M.55i 
.408 A. 55 
.325M.57 


Wind. 


SW. 

w. 

NW. 

NW. 

W. 

NW. 

NW, 

NW. 

W. 

SW. 

w. 

w. 

me. 


.230'A 56/ 

.119 M.541 tpui„ 


5 

ii' 


Cble. 

Cbte. 


Weather. 


1833. 


Rain foreo. 
fair aftern. 
Dull, with , 
Iftlightshowrsi 
'Fair, but ' 
(lull. 

ih. rain mom. 
fait day. 

Sima, with 
Ishowers. 't 1 

Dun«caiid^ 
with flhowen 
Morn. bhrs. 
[day fur. 
.Foreii. Kunsh 
Iduli aftern. 
Mom. rain, 
Iday sunsh. 
Morn, rain, 
day fair. 

Ram must 
of day. 

Monu rain, 
day aunslu 
Heavy rain 
most of day 
Fom. h.raiQ, 
aft. fair, dull. 
Ram most 
|of day. 

Fnren. rain, 
aftern. fair. 


Ocb 


17{ 


Ther. 


Uaio. 


M.42 129.443 


18{ 

201 
n( 
22| 
23{ 


A 52 
M.38 
ill 55 

M.49 
A. 59 
M.45 
iA.5.S 
|M.444 
A54 , 
iM.4a4' 
A 54 
,M,42 
JA,5] 
*4 / 'N*44 
"’1 A55 
•rj 51.48 

*(«, 
"(iM“ 

^gf |1!A47 
-^1 A56 
M.4K 
iA.56 

M.45 
IA 54 
|M.45i 
A, 00 


Attach. 

T'her. 


WinA 


29( 
30| 
31 ( 


:|M.56 

.. 594 IA. 5 

.64(W5>«.r 
.388'J; 63. 
.2791^.63/ 

..T'iO M-61 \ 

..■592 

I 

.46.'} A 58/ 
.1% M.bO \ 
.479 A. 591 
.191 ^1*57 I 
.551 A.f.0/ 

|A. (lO i 
M.58 
A 59 
M.58 
A. .58. 
MdiO \ 

[A. .59 / 
s,M. 631 
..JlA.fiOj 
^640 M.GU 
.625 A. 60 


.672 

.718 

.825 

,846 


M.60 
A. 60 
M.(») 
IA..56 


} 


Weather. 


Fair fore% 
ram arLurn. 
Ffm*!). suns. 
Infterru dull. 
Foren. fair, 
!aft.«howprii. 
Foren. suns, 
laftern. dull. 
►';ur. with 
sunshine* 
Faii^ buiish. 
warm. 

Frost 

day fr. sush. 
Ml, but 
fair. 

Ram Horn, 
flay fogpy- 
Fair, with 
sunihihe. 
Foren. 4'air, 
aftein. rain. 
Rather dull, 
but wann. 
Rain most 
of day. 

Rain mom, 
fair day. 
Dull, with 
]show^.nun. 


Average of Rain, .>,673 Inches 






i 
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Edinburgh* 



BIh. 

Wheat. 

Prices. 

As.pr. 

1 Darlcy.' Oath. , Pca^e. 

1 1 1 


Potat. 

p.l>eck 

1823 L 

Oat 

nio. 

11'1 

Hla 

Pttk 



g.i 1 .s.(L 

R. ( 1 . 

lb. d. R d.| •.(!. a ( 1 . R < 1 . g.(L 

d. 

1 



R. d. 


f d 

Oct. ^2 


IH) 3 r>a 

27 0 

lJU 230 ^ly 0 220190210 

9 

8 

Oct. 21 

270 

l 3 

58 

1 1 

sn 

532 

190 380 

28 0 

^0 25 6 llH 0 200 180 200 

y 

K 

tr> 

535 

\ 3 

Md 

1 1 

\o\ Sfi 

HM 

200.38 0 

28 b 

«i 08 .> 0 il 80210 l 80200 

9 

8 

Nov. 4 

S 9 <) 

1 3 

88 

1 I 

12 

538 

180 360 

28 3 

210 260^180 200100 200 

0 

1 ^ 

21 

510 

1 

1 a 

K 1 

1 1 


Ghf^gow* 


JSJ3. 

tVhclt, 210 llih. 

1 Oats, 8C4 Ills. 1 

1 B irley, 320 lh« | 

IllnfuA. Phf 

Dantrie. 

1 

For. led. 

British. 

1 Irish. 

British. 

SnKliHh. 

hoots 

StirL Mcaa 

ihl 23 
30 

%ov > 
12 

1 . 1 . 

.30 — 
30 — 
30 — 
30 - 

R. b d. 

a d. s d. 
t}0bl 01 
0 31 o' 
200310 
2)0310 

s.<Lad. 

IbO 20G 
150 200 
150 200 

ad. htd. 

210 270 
190 20 6 
190 20 0 
190 20 0 

ad. ad. 
27 0 280 
270 276 
270 276 
270 280 

sd s d 
2.16 270 
350 260 
216 260 
216 S6 0 

a d. a d. 
210 230 
31 0 830 
8)U 210 
310 830 





Haddington. 



1 


Dalkeith. 


1 H 21 . 


Wheat 



rtn.. 



ifan 4 

oatmaal 

Rolls. 

Priica 

* 

pr. 

iwicya 

Udlin* 

1 ewt» 

ucana j 

XnM* 

P(*r Boll. 

Pr.Petk 

lilt 81 

563 

ad. ad. 
16 6 52 6 

a d. 
25 8 

s.fLad. 
20 02>0 

fl d s. d. 
110 206 

a a ti 
19 810 

s.d s d. 
18 0 22 0 

Oct 20 

h d* a d. 
17 6 19 6 

R d 

1 3 

11 

581 

18 0 32 0 

24 9 

20 0 25 0 

160200 


180 2 J 0 I 

27 

17 0 18.1 

1 8 

N(p 7 


15 6 11 6 

24 J 

800280 

100 SI 0 

16 son 

100 210 

Nov. 3 

106 I 7 r 

1 8 

H 

21 6 31 6 

« 

810846 

160210 

17 20 6 

18 U 220 | 

10 

io 6 17 6 

1 2 



London. 


i 


1 1821 . 

Wheat, 
per. qr. 

Bye 

Barley 

1 Oats 1 

Beaiih. 

1 Pease. 

|l•'lour. 2 H 0 lh| 

Qitar. 
i l(Mtr 

Fd&PoI 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

lick. 

U»lUn«* 

Grey. 

1 me. 

Jd 

Oct 20 
• 27 
Nov, .1 
In 

a a 
40 56 
40 62 
40 54 
40 51 . 

a s 
3 * IH 
H) 31 
30 34 
30 31 

a B 
83 38 
38 31 
21 34 
21 3 > 

V b 

17 24 
17 24 
17 24 

1 18 2U 

a a 
JO 88 
JO 28 

20 2 S 

21 28 

h a 
IJ 30 
3 J 19 
IJ 19 
11 10 

\ 

a h 

JO 15 
20 15 
S.-) 55 
10 4 (. 

a a 

56 48 
36 48 
If) 42 
56 43 

a t, 

10 IJ 
31 11 

11 3 . 1 , 
IJ 31 

R - 
1 f >0 

45 »0 
l> )0 
4 » 50 

S R 

18 11 
>3 H 
18 44 
18 44 

^ H d 

- % 

- OJ 

- 9 )i 


"I#- 






L%x rf pool. 





» 



IBfft 

Wheat. 
70 lb. 

Oats. 

431 b. 

Barley. 

60 lb. 

Bye, 
per qr. 

Beans, 

perqr. 

Pease, 
pet qr 


ifiDiir, 


Oat in 



Iruh. 

Aimr 

19 f)Jb 

Kng. 

I 

SwU 


ad. ad. 

a i 

Lad. 

a 

d.a it 

a a 

a a 

a * 

t 

a a 


a R 

V S 

a » 

^Olt 81 

4 6 9 6 

2 1 

033 

4 0 4 6 

30 48 

34 38 

54 38 

18 44 

35 « 

2 H j 1 

J 7 K) 

82 V 5 

2 K 

4 0 9 6 

8 10 3 2 

4 0 46 

30 48 

34 58 

.14 38 

58 44 

55 43 88 33 J 7 .10 

28 *> 

INov 4 

4 0 9 

6 

8 10 .1 31 

4 0 4 6 

88 48 

54 58 

34 38 

18 44 

SS 43,88 33127 .30 

88 8 i 

11 

4 0 9 6 ’ 

2 10 3 SJ 

4 0 4 6 

30 48 

.34 40 

11 n 

1 

18 44 

13.5 4120 35 , 

J 7 30 

8.3 J 5 



1 



1 

1 



1 



1 



, 




England^ Wain. 


18 J 3 . 

Wht 

Ry& 

Barlay 

Ofttt 

as 

r 

sd 

Pease, 

Odbu 


R iL 

a d. 

a d. 

a d. 

8 d 

s d. 

a d 

Od. 11 

46 5 

30 0 

25 4 

80 6 

33 4 

29 R 


18 

47 8 

89 7 

21 8 

20 4 

32 8 

30 9 

... 


48 9 

88 3 

25 11 

20 5 

3310 

12 0 

—t 

. 

No? 1 

50 0 

28 1 

27 4 

J 1 0 

58 t 6 

14 8 
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* — 

Register.—Course of Exchange^ S^r. — BauLrupts. CNov. 

Courge of Excfiangc^ London^ iVou. 14#—-^Amst^^arri, 12: 6. Dittu at ^ight. 
12 : 3# Rttt«qiiun, 12 : 7. Antwerp, 12 : 6# Hamburgh, 37 : 8. Altuna, S7 : & 
Paris, 3 days s^ht, 25 : 70. Dourdeax, 25 t 00. ’ Piankfbrt-on-the-Maine, 157^. 
JHadi^ 37. Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 304- Leghorn, 46J. Genoa, 434. N^aples, 38|. 
Msbon, 524 . Oporto, 524* Rio Jandr^, 46. Dublin, 94 W cent# Cork, 94 ^ cent. 

Pf tcM o/SuUion^ V oz.—Portugal Gold in bare, £.0n0ii0.—Foreign Gold in bars, 
i;;3iil7ii6«—New Doubloons, £.3iil5ii6.—New Dollars, £.0{p4{i9i—Silver in bars. 
Standard, JC#Oii4iill4- 

Premiums q^/»Mfro»rc.—Guernsey or Jersey, 25s.a30s..i-Cork or Dublin, ids. a 
30s.—BeUhst. 25s. a 30a—Huinbro*, 20s. a 50s.—Madein^, PQt. « 30s.—^amUicH, 
40s# a 50h«—.Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices of ike PuhHc Pmds^from October 22d to Nox-emher \ tth 1823. 


< t 

^Oct 22. 

Oct. 29. 

Nov. 5 . 

Nov. 12. 

Bank Stock.. 

2244 

223 



3 cent, reduced*. 

83 

82 


88^ 

3 V' cent# conaoJs. . 

83^ 

83| 


834 

34 V cent# do.. 

9fiJ 

9S| 

m 

a 

96|* 

4 V cent, do. . . 

1004 

29 

W 

•a 

993 

Ditto Newdo. . ... 

104 

1034 

IS 

*0 

103g 

India Stock#. 


265 

X 

266} 

<ii Bunds. 

72 



82 

•Exchequer bniK, (£.1000),,..^> 

39 

38 


50 

Consols for account.. 

«3J 

83i 


83 a 

French 5 V cents. 

— 

90fV.—c. 

1 

90fr.—c.' 




ALPHABETiCAt. LiST of Ekglish BANKRUPTS, announced between thet'iOtli of 
September and the 20th October 1823: extracted from the London Gazetter 


Alkhisnn, T. Ludgate>hi11, cabmet.inaker. 

N. Chanoery-lsDe, bookaellur. 
and F. K# Fowcll. Ottery SU Mary* Be- 
vonfOuret wooUen-manufacturers# 

Barton, W. Cambridge coaeSyproprietor. 
fioiiltioff, J. Uabted, Essn, Imadniper. 
Bradfoid, B# Vaxdb^*«treet*- Spa^fieldi*, leather- 
jajianner. 

Cleaver, W. Holbonij floap-manufaeturer. 
Comfoot, A. Houndsdltch, baket. 

Cox, C. bt« MartinVIane, diapw. 

J. and T. Walker* BoUoti, fipiritdealer. 
Dixon, F. and E. Fisher, Greenwich, llnm-drapeni. 
Drakes* D. and G. Smith, Heading, iinendniitm. 
Dunedfe, J. sen! Donnington WoodielU* Shroi>. 
dUhe, miUer. 

Fexgussoa, J# Liverppbl, merchant. 

Gawell, J. Windle, Xanicashire, miller ^ 

Gaskdl, G. Hall, Westmoreland* inn-kcq)er. 
Goodwin, R. Lamh^ Ccmdw^iNtiyeVsilk-inercer. 
Green, J. White-UorBS tsvrftce. Stepney, coal- 
' merdiant. 

GreeOiain, T. Uverpobl«rtiip<chandler. 4 

limple, J. Cambo, Northumoerland, coopers 
HiSbSit, J. Hylord's-ccavi, Cnitched-fkiars, wine* 
merchant# 

Hurry, W# C. Mincing-laiie, merchant. 

Jefduns, J. Teweksbiury, corn-dealer. 


KingHell, J. Black wall, plumber. 

J#uiidcy, J. Foston, Yorshire, com-fsetor. 
McGowan, W. Newark, tea-dealer. 

Moollett, .r. Lower Thames streeCt’^ctuallcr. 
Mtxire, E. Hanway-atreet, Oxford-street, sUk^ncr- 
cer. 

Peplow, J. Grosvcnor-mdlvs, veterindiy'ativgeon. 
Philips, H.Devunshire-street, OiBhopigate, natter. 
Phillips M. H Co. DevfuuAire-strect, Bishc^gatc. 
Pigott, W. Red-hall, Burstow, .Surrey, ftinner. 
Robertson, E. l^Vcnch-hom yard, Dean-street, 
High Holbom, coach^mith. 

Rogers, W. Gosport, butdicr. 

Kooke, J. Hishopsgate-street within, Mor. 
Sunmons, A. Strand, tailor and drapop- 
Smith, T. Manor-row, Tower-hUl, ildntnware- 
man. 

.Steele, J. and G. Gfeenwlcb, timbdMBnohanti. 
Sutton, W. Smbmy, Mfddlesex, Hrerwcr# 
Thuitell, T.Haymarket, victualler. 

Twigg, W. idctuallcr. 

Waters, R,'Wnion-court, Broad-street * 

WUmeDt, & WUton, Somenetshire, timef-mcr 
chant, r /V 

W'ombwell, W. Rdpiund-street, BHUte-hridge, 
stage-obsch propnetor. 

Wood, j;ca>mbaniuavi 
Wright, G. T.PiocatUlly, iromnonger. 


•i. 


' Ai* 2 *uab£tu)axi- JList of Scotch Banxbuptcirs Rnd DiviDEirDif^ Anhopneed 

October 1823; extqjj^ti^i ijroin thfi Edinburgh Gazette, ^ 
SEQUESTRATIONS. . DmDEm)S..f 

Brown, .Tames, sMp-buUder in Ldth. Borthwiek dc doodle of Belhavi^ Ac.: by the 

CanwoB^ugaW Ca meMtant.taa«ie»«*a < 

Dou|^ miiam, mer^iant in Glasgow. - ^ A Fullartocb agent in QkeMw. 

Gilmour, David, draper in Edinburg King, O. H. mnebent in O^nwi by J. Eegie, 

& Thom«B, Ii>t.ni.nafKtu»a. m by Qeoisi^ 

xermuao. Dupnet, merchant there# 

MjM^, Jiphn A Ca merthaats in Ol^ow. ; MatMwn A Edinburgh; by J- 

Ramsay, David, in Per» . Af' A Co?^!^inaker| In RjAn- 

Thoroson, John, mmivit in St £idiew’s.. ^ ^ Iwigh; J. Spenee, acccuntaat there. 




«• 














1823.] 




IhsgUtefM^'^Slrihs^Marriagcs. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


ajo 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. VJ. At I'Awnporet thf l!«dy of Captain A. 
DannerHiaiii Assittimt Commisfiary •General, ft 
daughter. 

May lU. At sea. uu boanl the Hon. EoiMndia 
Company’s hhip Fftrqubarson. Mrs M^or Taylor, 
a dau^ter. 

Se^ Sh). At Paris, tlic Right Honourable the 
Countess of Airly, a son and nclr. 

-rjAt Calais, the Lady of K. (}. Msnliall. his 
UritaHnic Majesty’s Conu (vdauehler. 

ti. At Maltby Hul, muBbaeastcr. Yorkshire, 
the Lady of George Swaby, M.D. a son. 

27* Ino Lady of Walter Long. l:>iq. of Bayn- 
ton House. \YiIti^ ft son and heir. 

At Havrekle>Gnioc, the Indy of WiUism 
Davidson, E^q. a son. 

^J. At Glasgow, the Lady of Lieotcnanl-Culonel 
1 liis^lgs, a daiighter. 

—> At bupny Side, tb« Lady of Captain Inver* 
arity.# son. 

— ‘At Woodend Cottage, Mrs Ldth Hay. a 
daughter. 

— At Edinburgh. Mrs 11. n. Dickie, a daughter. 
Oct. 1. |u George Street, Edinburgh, the Lady 

of Adolphus Ross, M. D. a daughter. 

— At Pt)rtsinouth> Mrs Major OaladB. a son. 

At Miclhursi^ the Hon. l.ady ^topford. a 

daughter. 

.1. At Ruehlaw, the Lady of John Buchan Syd- 
serif, E^. of Rucdilaw, a <«oii. 

— At .s.'rndgate, Ayr. the l.ady of William Fui* 
UrCi)U. Esq. w Skclilon, a daughter. 

d. At Montrose, the wife or James Mackenzie, 
vf'aiiian, of Uireenialediildrcn, whieli, with the 
motlier, are all likely to do well. 

— At NortUumberlond'StTeet, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Jatiitu MuQcrif^; a daughter. 

» At Itean House, neariCdinbuifh, Lsdy Brad¬ 
ford, awn. '. ' 

T.'Ai’^ltibuigh, the Lady of WiUiam Scott, 
Esq.^8ecrctary to the Medical Board, Madras, a 
son. 

— At Pjdory Cottage, St Andrew's, the Lady of 
Lieutena^Cplorwl ^bert Moodic, a sot. 

— In London, the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth 
Murray Maegregor of Maegregor, aioii. 

— At ilulcifs ixxlge, the Lady of ('apt. Thomas 
Park^ 7ftt regiment, a dlughtor 

LO. At Scawway, in Shimnd, the Lady of John 
Scott, jteuiiger, of Scalloway, a son. 

At the Mount Harrow, Middlesex, the Lady 
of Archibald Camp'jeU, Esq. a sou. 

13. At KdluUur^i the Lady of WiUiani Robert* 
son, 1^. 7.5, Great King htreet, a son. 

I*!. At Gtehardhead, Stirlingshire, Mrs Walker, 
a son. ' 

lb'. At Chester, the Lady of Major Dudgeon, 
58tli resident, a son. 

— At MoniMjh Row, CNaigow, the wife of Cap* 
taiiL^wis CatMbell, R. N. a son. ; 

'17* At Powfoulis, Mrs Bruce, a daughter. 

IK. At Prestonpans, Mrs Hislop.a eOn* 

19. MaOell, 9, (^ieen*Street. Edl)nl«a|gh, ason. 

Araunie, tlie Lady of Iluch Hoeman, Ksq. 
youugerof Auebtyfaidle. a daugnten 
— The'^laidy of G. J. Campbell, Esq. of Trees- 
bulk, a daughter. < 

tt.3. Mrs Douglas, Great KlngdltroeA Edtaiborgh, 
a son. '' 

'JJ. Mrs Johnstone, Mo. 1. Geoige Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. a daughter. 

— The Lftiw oilMolin Cay, Eaq, advocate, a son. 
v — At MA lUb Coma Creacent, Edioburgn, Mrs 
Dr Urewvter, a daughter* 

3C. In St|i&^ Strpet, London, the Lidy of 
the RMit non.nobert Peel, asoiw 
(.atelV. At Edtoburgh, lady Prl^le, of Stltdnd^' 
a dattehter, ' ' 

— At St John’s Tmvu, Carmikllm MnHtf-' 
garet Davis, oLtlree daughten» who, with CiMr 
are w|ik 


MAnikMOES.'' 


-h'. 


1993. July 23. At St Ch)i«, WeAt^dles, Jdteph 
. Rushby, Esq. to Ann Sa»h, tecmM^dau^ter of, 
• WiniHQ Cteiiman, MrD. of that iSbd. - 


Sept 15. At Berne, In Switaerluid, Loid Vis¬ 
count Sandon, ekiest son of the Earl of fUrroww 
to Lady Frances Stewart, oftly daughter of^ 
Marchioness of Bute, and gnuidHlaugliUu of the 
lotoMrCouttfc Upon this happy w’casiuu Mrn 
Coutts presented her grand-daughter witili a pre¬ 
sent of £.30,(XXI, and to Lord Satulon, .IMOiAla- 
year. 

23. At Langholm, the Rcr. John Dobio, in 
r^ingholm, to Miss Janet, only daughter of Hugh 
Somerville, Ksep merchant there. 

Mj, At Eahng Church, Th<Hrias Mitnhell Smith. 
Esq. merchant, London, to Primrose Margaret, 
third daughter of Edwanl Shaw, Em. of Kaliiig. 

2(j. At Union Place, Tain, Aluxaiidcr M^LcamJ, 
Esq. of the island of St Vincent, to Roberta, eldest 
daughter of the late George Sackville Su^orlsiui. 
Es^of Uppat. 

At (.hiklwall Church, Lancadure, Uuni'aii 
Macdougall, Esq. son of tlie late Dunedn 
dougall. Esq. of Ardintrive, Argyleahire, to Ilclon 
Ann, eldest daughter of William Dun¬ 

can, Esq. of Aighbufih* 

2K. AC the Grange,. Humphrey St John Miltl- 
may, son of the late Henry St John Mlldmay, to 
Miss Baring, eldest daughter of iVIexomler Uarnig. 
Esfl. M.P. 

At Castleiuains, the Rev. John Wylie of 
(?arluke, to Caroline Anne, daughter ot John 
Dick, Esq. advocate. 

At Maxwelltown, William MBrtln> 0Kb of 
Blackford, to Margaret, fourth daughter of. Tw- 
mas Hnlntancs, Esq. tanner, Maxwelltown. 

— At Paisley, the tUsv. David AlttsOT, pf Stew- 
artdeld, AlKmfectibhire, hi Jane, eldest dstighh>r 
of Mr Matthew Clark, manufacturer, Palalcy. 

— At Middleton, near Paisley, m H<>v. Mr 
Adam, of Peebles, to Margaret, eldGstdaughler of 
the late Mr James iicmple, fanner, MUidIciou. 

Oct 2. At Lochbuy House, {John Stewart. Ksq. 
of if'Hsnacloich, to ifenriettB, daughter of the lute 
Murdoch MT^ine, of Lochbuy. 

3. Mr Jamcb Nasmyth, Jeweller, Edinburg, to 
Margaret Blair, third daughter of David JanKm, 
sen. Esq. merchant, Dundee* 

4. At Weston Church, Bath, Ma^ Alexander 
Campbell, of the SBGuards, to Mary, sister of 
Captain Samuel Drown, R. 1^ 

— At York, Gervas Stanford, son of tlic late 
Samuel Devorill, Esq. Clifton, Nottingham, to 
Jemima Kelar, only daughter of Jolin BlaUd* Em* 
of Omibide Lodge, Westmorland. 

6. At Dumfries, David Joltnstone, Em. writer, 
to Ann, only daughter of the late Wlluain Jar* 
dine. Esq. Surgeon R. N. 

8. AtlSlateAeld House, Captain (Jharles M*Af" 
thur, AcRutant 2d raiment, K.L.M. to Mnf i 
thcrine Wyllie, of Slatclleld. 

9. Ditton Park. BuckL the Ihm. Pcregiine 
F. Oust, M. P. to I.ady Isabella Montagu htiptL 
daughter of the latcw And sister to the ptcseiil 
Duke of Ouccleuch. .J 

II. In Hi Mary’s Chimih, Dublin, Robert Dai-< 
hngton, Esc), to EIIot* daughter of Mr WilHam 
Folds, (>reat Strand Street. 

— At iCimboIhin, Evan Baillie, Emi. of Uo<*K- 
four, to l.ady Gonrgiana Montagu, daugliter of 
the Duke of Manchester*, 

13. At Craigielaiids, Alexander Allan, I*^ ad¬ 
vocate, third Min of Alexander Allan, l''su. of Hitti . 
side, toJamima, only daughter of Wm. Younger, 

of CraigielOTd«, 

IL At K&mUdy, the Rev. Edtterd Irving, A«M«, 
of Hatton Garden ChapeU London, to Isabenii*' 
Mdm dteighter of the Rev. John Murtui, Kirk* 
galdy. 

10. At Eanlisley, Herefordshire. Wilbam 8ars- 
flMd Rositer CocKhurn. ESsq. M.A. of Exeter ('ol* 
tegia Oxford, only son and heir of Ueutenant* 
Gteicra] Sir WUliam Cockbum of C^kbunt'Oiid 
Ryslaw, Bart to Anoe, dklest daughter of the 
Rev. Francis Coke of Lowermoor, Hc'rcfordshiro. 
nEebendaryoE Hereford, 6es, 

At llemel-Hemiibted, Herts, Robert Play 
Mr, 1^. otgdiew of me kite Prdfusiioe PlayMr. 
to Mite EL t^te, youngest daughter of the teU* 
J» White, Km. oCI^'oimhlrePtece.' 

.—.AttlieBridj^ of ltani> Laurie, ELip 
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liegister,~^l}caiks^ 


[|Nov. 182 !^. 


nirgeon* Edlnlmnrh. to I'athexmu* daughter of 
the lato WiHlam Ceddeti Kk|. Cupar Fife. 

Oct. 34. At RditfSgh. Mr of Abbey 

St Bathans* Berwld^re^ to Janet, ddestdaugh- 
terbfMr John Sbarib writer in CulRxHk ^ 

, 37« Mr Thrnnai Cnuvfoni, merchant, Glawow,' 
tu oldest daugttfcer of the late Mr Wiflynn 
Hay, Kilmomock. 

— Mr Edward M'Keiuje, merchant, Glasgow, 
tn'vMargaTet, secand dau^tcr of Mr Wm. Welsh, 
mardhant. New York* 

— At Denbie, Thmnas Dickson, Esq. of Lon¬ 
don, to Miss Mary Carrutliers, second daughter 
of Lieutemnt^^olonel Corxuthers, of Denbie. 


X: 


DEATHS. 

1883. Jan. 9. At Batavia, in the 2'JU year of his 
je. Cant Andrew Afflecki of the Kast-Indiu ship 
row Hden—a native of Dumfries. 

March 19. At Pumeah, in the East Indies, Mrs 
Bertram, wife of Captain WilUam Bortram, of 
Nisbet 

May 21, At Calcutta, flobeit Boss Young, Esq. 
son ox the late John V'oung, Ksq. of DoUwootl. 

July b. At Ktiig^n, Upper Canada, Ji^n Dick» 
sonJumW. S. 

12. At Dominica, in the 28d year of his age, 
Henry Bower Tulloh, Esq. Colonial Secretary in 
the above island, and second son of 
Tulloh, royal artillery. 

23. AtSavannah-la-Mor, Jamaica, Mr Alexander 
Lodchait Finlayson, son of the late Mr William 
Finlayson, DepuU^ Clerk of the Bills, Edinburgh. 

24. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, Quartennastcr 
MtUer, of the illst regiment of foot. 

Aug. 11. At Bahia, Dugald William Campbell, 
Esq. merchant there. 

— At Portsoy, Mr William Dawson, surgeon, 
agexi^ 

‘^9. At the Isle of Wight, Prances Murray, wife 
of Lieut. Murray, 91sl regiment 

Sept 1. At Lessbury, in the county of Nor¬ 
thumberland, Alex. Robertbon, Esq. Captuii on 
half^y of the Royal Manner. 

Jo. At Fortrose^ R. K. Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Flowcrburn, C'(;invener of the county of Boss. 

Id. At Kinnesswood, the Rev. John Dun, many 
minister of the^ospe], Maryjiort Cuinbcr- 

17. At Warriston Crescent, Edinburgh, John 
Mitchell, Esq. late Consul-General in Norway. 

— At Glasgow, In the HUth year of lus age, the 
Rev. Alexander Jamieson, of the bcots Episcoxial 
Cliapct 

IS. At Candic, Stirlingshire, in the 74th year of 
his age, Matthew Ross, Esq. Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates. 

— At London, Jo^h Charles Mellish, Esq. his 
Britannic Majevtyb Charge d^Atflsires and Consul 
General for the ('ircle of Lower h'oxuny. 

— At Ford Path-head, near Edinintrgh, Mr 
, James King, aged 90 years. 

DO. At C(^ Barrack Lieut. J. A. Maxwell, of 
the 2Gth regiment of foot 

20. At the Crown Inii, Ranowgate, In his A4th 
year. Sir Alan Chombie, Knt late one of the Juil- 
ges of his Majesty’s Coi^ of Common Pleas. 

— At Meadsidc, MagdMetie ('ochraiie, iclict of 
the Rev. Jolm Moclaien. 

21. At Morristoxi, nnr Elgin, Major Lewis Car- 
mtchael, R. A. 

22. At Kirktown of Gleubucket, Christian Den¬ 
ton, in her llotli year. 

— At Kinlnch, Uelen, third daughter of George 
Kinloch of KinliK'h, Esi]. 

— At EccIcMiaii, Mrs Mary Miillender,.wife 
V of William tirahom. Esq* in the 53d year of her 
age. 

23. At his scat in Lintelnshlre, the Right 
I.ord Yarborough, lie was created a Bardn ni 
the year 1794* and is suoreeded in his title by Ids 
eldest son, the Hon. Oiarles Anderson Pelum, 
now Lii^d Vai borough, which surccKsion vaoKtes 
his seat §ot Lincolnshire. 

— At Kilwiiming, Mr John Burns of Ueidston, 
In the K3rl year ofliis ago. * 

— At his scat near Cirenocster, Dr MatUiipr 
BalUi& 

, 23. At Elrt&ore, Mr William GowMf, merdiant 
in 


S$e])t 26. A% Kilburn, Mn Margaret TMt. agcil 
93, relict of the late Mr 'Idiumas Stevenson, tenant 
In Werter Deans. 

— At Craigie Bridge, in the 7)th year of his 
age, Mr John Manson, late hosier in Perth, and for 
nearly 30 years 'DrOMRirer to tlie Uuildry Incor¬ 
poration. 

— At Bolblair Cottage, Aird, Mrs Frasei, of 
Culbtdiie. 

27 . Mr Robert Carr, BchooimastOT of Murytuwn, 

ill the 75th year of hts age. ^ 

— Al Greenock, Alex. May, Postmaster, * 
In the Dst year of his age. 

— At Vemle HiD, near Edinburgh. Robcit 
Marshall. Esq. W. S.t 

— Cfflorge (jordoil*S|^'of HaU-heail. 

28. At Ayr, Allan Diwi, Esq. surgeon, Royi>l 
Ayrshire militia. 

29. At Kihnburgh, Mr David Chnstie, of ilu* 
fitm ctf Git^n, Cnristie, dc Wardlaw, North .St 
Andiew's-Strc^t 

— At MontrosQ^ Mr George Bciittic, wiifcr. 
The ndabie and iihOffboted mamiPTb of Mr Beattie, 
ooiubined with a generous heart, huporioi Ul iit>, 
and on Jiiexhauwble fund of humour sCi'Oiigiy 
endeared him to a numerous circle of actiuaintiui- 
ces, by whom his mwiory will belong ehurishccl., 

— At Boreham, Sussex, Ctdonel John Cartic 
gie, brother of the late hir David Canugie ol 
^mthesk, Bart. 

— At Bank House, Rear-;\dmiTul Sir William 
Ogilvy, Bart of luverquhanty. 

— A t Joyous, France. Mr John Honyman, lute 
merc'tmnt in. Ltmiion, sixth son of tlie lute Patrick 
Honyuuin, Esq. pi* <ir.Tnisay. 

— At Livlasdii, the Rev. James Bain, LL.D. ol 
Livlaudb. 

.30. At New Saughton, James W’atson, Em]. ol 
Ssughton. 

Oct 1. At the manse of Barrie, the Rev. David 
.Sim, m the 70th year of his age, and 48th of his 
mmistry. 

2. At Ediidnisl^h, Colonel Robert ' Wright, of 
the royal raiment of artillery, who vrmj^r many 
yean Aidfrae-Camp to his Royal lllgfiMessa the 
late Duke of Kent, and (!ivil Secretary for tluit 
garrison at Gibraltar, and whose activity and zeal 
during the late contest in the Peninsula are well 
known to :.ll who were connected MMln the 
service. 

— At Leith Linl», Mrs Wilhelniina Archibald, 
wife of Mr Thomas Newbigging, winc-roerchant 

—- Lately, on hen* poMNUe frotn India, Jane, e] 
dost daughter of JumeaRurns, Esq, youngest son 
of the Ayrshire Pik'U 

— Alins seat Wilicsley Hall, DerbyKhirc, tSv- 
neral Sir ('hurles llastingb, Burt. O.CtB. late Co¬ 
lonel of the 12t1i liNit, &e. 

— In Portland Place, Umdem, the Dowager 
Lady Templeton, ^ 

— At Cork, ofcoBRumptioii, PcUteMMiyi Evq. 
M.D. surgeon, R. N. Oculist to trie Cork Eye 
Dispensary, und latepbyi^'ian of the Fever lio>*- 
pital. New Market, county of 

— On board the ship Maiqun HasUngSt at 
Calcutta, in April 'last, Mr Allan Farie, son of 
James P'arie, Em|. of Karine. 

— .\t Bath* JaimuGQ, Alexander Milne, Esq. of 
Castle Gordon. * 

— At Paris, M. Oomerin, the aerompi^ .Xboijt. 
a week b^ore, he iuul a sudden stroll of ajiojr- 
lexyin'4he Theatre du Jardiii Bcaujon, in con- 
seiiueoee of which lie let go the rone of thr 
curtain which was in his hand, and the ciirUuii 
fell on Ins head and severely wounded him. T\w 
h.tanori luige caused by the wound retarded for 
sometime his decease. M. Garneriu was the hr^t 
who Attempted the ex|H^iiilent of tl4e iwnu'hute. 

— At I’ctersburgh, the Abbe Lemony, who 
taii0it Bonaparte inathvniaticw at the sciiool of 
Brienne, agoUftiO. Although the ex-]^Fi^nia<ie 
him very brintent oiTerfl to Icaxi]^ him m return 
to FratTue, lie preferred remainii^ in Ruiaui. 

^ At Henfldd, Sumn, Martha Lpuim, wife of 
Enward Olleren^w, Era. daughter of the He 
ceased Lieut-Col. ^aneiMtohMii, Hon. hi' 
dia Coinpany*aservice, antf formerly wife of the 
late C'avlilD Little, Sl2d tegimimt of foot 

— ^^Teddiq^ti, Midmeerx, Mr Serjoent Mar¬ 
shall. l-lefl|Bii3od at the .Chester auueeea tort 

uight befqiSi 


J. Ruthtm ^on, Printen. 
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iMmOVEkEKt OE SCOTCH JUDICATORIES. 

* No. in. 

The law's a draw-well, unco deep, 

Withouten rim, fouk out to keep; 

A donnart duel, when drunk, may drecp 
^ Fu' slecly in, 

finds the gate bnith stey and steep, 

Ere out he win. FefguntH, 


It is the custom of the Great CTH- 
fcnotvtt, and ot^er eminent authors, 
to place at the top of their chapters 
ril1t>rt mottos, descriptive of the sub¬ 
jects of In this we imitate 

them, by putting at the beginning of 
this, ow third Nbmber on the present 
subject, the above Verse from the 
^o6tc|i Poet Ferguson; and certiunly 
it is quite imropos, at least in our own 
country* 4^ our last article on this 
tope, we shewed the aptitude of it, 
even In a case df the nibst simple na- 
4:arc|%it ail tha^vils of^veimtiim 
ant’i^ are of edumlttiffihlm 
^cistlotM ofa uMm hfilopBedte^ 

and ^rticdlarly where prboft are 

These are oett- 

duotea no«r ia ihe Jury'Co^t; but 






on commiBsioi^aB it was called; and 
that moft is ml frequently rtesorted 
ta« lliffi'Hnduces us to ^ a few 
twords regisr^g it. ^ 

A Faoor ON COMUtssioN is 
ivtere witnemes are aMuCed ande^- 
atnined, notbtfore any Judge who 
is to dtlddeihe (SUt, but in presence 
of some lawyer, j^beriff, or Sheriff* 
suhptmo^ ffe othar nerson nominal 
te4» fatt the evince tefcen be*- 
hl% and ^ 'ibo^ditipaiirioita 
Kd ’tbenbCinff^'Certi- 


fied by him, these become the must 
for the decision. This is th^)||eci; 
but as there is luck in leimr^v^ 
must proceed cleliberatdy, andwhiii 
the progress of attaining it. 

Per varios casus, per tot disdrlktdna re* 
rum, 

Tendimus in Forum. 

The Commission is granted durtl^i 
Session, but, for very obvious rill- 
sons, as we shall soon see, the 
is graerally delayed till VacatiDm 
The witnesses, or many of atiB 
probaUy resi^nt in some^ileipbto 
mslrlct, and it mist be oonAdntd' 
where the Commiisioner is to ait! a' 
village, convenient, in point of near¬ 
ness, to the generality of them, 
pitched 4n, care being taken tlptit^ 
IS a place where there is sqine'amtg^ 
little inn; for, as the Affima 

we must mak' our OwHttiJ Jtim f 
comfortable," and we need notifd 
altogether like M^Farlafie't gem, 
who were fonder o‘ their warfc than 
their meat" The whole of beds' 

of the nlaoe are therefore made np; 
a^tha neus and ducks in it are put 
in requirition; provision U made 
gettii^ liutohei^taeat and whitebread, 
by the from the next iparket 
towir^ aildi%0!dv^^^jfi^ 
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from the pipe^ with ample store of 
whisky (CrlenliTeitorLoch-LomcpcI)^ 
isl^in*' All b&g thus prov^3«1> 
the'Gtoniisdon is produced, jiud 
the oath & ^/h^e/r^administerew^ 
the CIe|k of the^lS^f i. 
who had peeniscgiilatly cited on me 
diligence» are^hrmtght forward; and 
the businera goes on. To those of 
the Craft We need not he particular; 
uM Cowans^ or men wl&o aie not of 
it, may care little for out beins so ; 
but if any of the latter descr^don 
of persons were there, they would 
be ed^d,.or at least amused, with 
the jarrii^ ,.wrangle which almost 
every momtot occurs between the 

__I_ A.f A . ^ ^ « Vi* 


two in^^riduals, V Tn ♦h,*' said he, 
'' it waof tak' a peek of to count 
that!kln/', The Indian, who pointed 
to tWhaars ipf iUs hia4» to inmate 
a grieit nutnb^^was scarcely more 



them, and where dna^after depo- 

the spot sixty or seventy yei^e ago, 
walks the line ^inatwh with solemn 
tread, accordigg to his conscience, 
and thebest4Kf%isjudgiitept.^,On one 
occasion, a viwy ag^jwmterheoded 


respeedve Agents, (or Counsel, if person, as we ,weU remetnoer, was 
«»» \ more posidve t^an any oft,tlm,,rest; 

and his reason for being so, ^n- 


any attmd,) on objections to wit¬ 
nesses or to questions, and with the 
noble heat into which they are apt to 
to work themselves on the occasion. 
This may be easily supposed great¬ 
est, for obvious reasons, when me 
clients are thmipelves present; and 
w6 remember well an instance of an 


nected with a curious Scotch ctHSoin 
mentioned by the most etnintaf of 
our law-writers. “ Fpr," he, 
on this very spot, where a^iickle 
stane was plac^ hut which is now 


removed 


old bonnet laird, who was so delight- four-score 


ed with the vehemence of his Writer, 
iu repelling what he considered to be 
k frivulras and ungenerous attack on 
the fldnmsibility of a witness of his, 
that he slipped quietly into his luif 
half-a^ffuinea, saying, “ Ha'e, my 
lad; thm is for yon ^ne flamT The 
old poriaoner knew well that ‘‘ mo¬ 
ney makes the mare to go,'^ and that 
relay cash would make her trot most 
briskly. 

.But let us dwell a little longer on 
todm so intek'esting. Who has not 
tonured -the wise face of an old 
^y-haired Scotch peasant, when 
situng, and giving nis deposition 
about the olden ti)^, ,and the pro¬ 
pinquities of the forefathers of the 
hamlet! He feels and enjoys an im¬ 
portance which he knows that few 
posse^; and is not a little lettered 
that ** sae tnony braw gentlemen 
na'o come a' the way frae £mbro* ” 
to learn what he knows. We have 


, I got hotiom weef paijed, 
■e years syne, when l^was a 


bairn, to gar pie mind the marches ; 
and this wa& in tbae days, somehow 
according toiaw* At ony rate, what 
was sae weel caaM into my tail cou'd 
iia get out o’ head, and 1 hai^ 
never passed this way sinca without 
remembering that place 
But it now approaches the how 
and hungry hour, when foUk begin 
to gmni^* and Commissioner, Coun¬ 
sel, and Clerk, as well ai the A- 
gents, are all thinking of what their 
landlady may ha'e in the kail-pp^. 
They quote, the schoefl^boys* adage, 
Opere poroeto . Dipner is 

then |mt oh the t^ble. TbO^ Cem- 
miasiemer takes the chair there, as 
at., the business-board, and says, 
QundOmen, the evidence to be leil 
here is^Xhe proof of pudding, 
whibbV % ken, is the eating o't." 
The whole party are cwthy Mends 
now, notwithstanding im their Jiams 
and debating before dinned'; and. 


oi^ been struck with the force of like good CnriaiSans, they changd 
the expressions of sucli a person; and their swords into cajrvilig-knives, and 
we remember a very old man, who, their spears into buh^^adles. The 
being asPeed the relationship between Freses is a canty man, vAo does not 




• Lo«l' Stair is thS'Cminent «rrte here J^fbrred and tb%; foUpwiiw. are hia 

wofds; "When Mardy Clones on’aptnrin^lfR u,, lud'amnttlnae* to he )^d 

down on them, aM tMrpi^ whereta.tb^ will Ki betlar.i|^ to remicrober, and 
t>tf<^aod witneaaea, as to then Mardiea, melt the, at«'oSUthat Igipteti ftiAta An dtnSs*' 
Issdng ^ng.”—ir, ^ § T.^ * 


f I 


18 * 3.3 

throw hiu(Unk*o''er hb aSonther:*' 
a large n^ihing bbwl of punch is 
therefc^e made of na^ve liquoTi 
which all parties are detertn^cd to 
countenance oni nicotic princtpleg, 
as fordie guid b the : like 

FresbyterfeBi and ot^ aiifal drink- 
4ng«i^tii^. bkr a* buainess^ 
after the piMk aaidthe Preses 
declares^ tratfi^y man mention the 

shall 

off, or"'drink a coupl^of 
bum^s—ah tl^ative. The 
healths of thi cot^nding parties, 
and of the Lo^ of jfltb" Manor, are 
dfank,^aNb'ihany lo^ and other 
appropmtc ^su, and me evening 
is i>assfed with the i^ttnost hilarity.” 
'J'his, tkovtover, is ohly the first se- 
detet; but there is a continuation 
of * and de die in, diem^ there 
is \w same forenoon fighting, and 
the afternoon feasting, during 
all tnf sitting of the Commission, 
'i'hc latter psu-t of t||)e remark is ap¬ 
plicable, in a special manner, to the 
concluding day, for that being al¬ 
ways a kind of Jiw/, is particularly 
mirthful; end a neighbouring laird 
or two, friends of the litigants, fre- 
^ently join the party. V^ell do we 
ri^mcinber a fine fellow, who came, on 
a final ddy of that kind, to “ tak* his 
dinner'’ with us: he was of the old 
school, and no milk-sop; and he re- 
anaiimd with us all night, bibcause 
the roads were bad. " Weel,” said 
he, tbsb abominabk new improve¬ 
ments ha’e,dn maist places, (though 
not just liere^ ^ridged baito mirth 
and hpspital^. We ujbd ay to ti*' 
anp^^ g^jbrum, friends 

keej^d us a^ night; bhf noi^v tlie 
rfiaus are sae confoundedly guid, that 
the slonfiints have a pretence ^jet 
• us ca* our horses, and trotawa' Kme 
cauldrifely, at ony hour o'||||[Jiight, 
only haij^elockencd** So^idd our 
worthy yisitdr^ in the glee of a bottle 
of winebut it is only fair to do Mm 
|he justice to say, ^lat ther^ is not a 
More public*spirite(l country gentle¬ 
man tlian he, .though, over his glass, 
he likes a hit' at the new utilities, 
when they iitterfefe with the^ mer¬ 
riment in ^Nfhieh nb heart delights; 
and altjMttgh fae4s hpw elraty yeaM 
old, feW V contribute^ so ^^ineid|y 
both to the business' of ^^forenoah 
and the joy .the wMHoon of 
c\ety publu^wiettng fniiU county^ 
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M be^o^. This it no sketch of ap 
mesd character, but rcpreienti a veu 
person, well known to all dif gen- 
' !|en bn the eastern border, wlio 
worthy the lltting down with/ei- 
* at bhfe time of d^ or another 
But we must" return to what is 
more directly idtar ' lubject. The 
Proof is finished ,reported 
^ the Coinmi8sioner,»and sent to 
lUinburffh, where it becomes, in 
course, the subject of debate, 
.^poken, written, and printed,-*ad- 
<fing greatly to that ocean of litin- 
tion tvhich we have already seen that 
a Scotch laWHwit c^tains, even 
without it* 

The lawym' shelves and printers* presses 
Now gracn fti* sarr wi* weighty cases. 

And here the defect of such evi¬ 
dence soon appears.. It is a dry, cold 
Itotcr, taken down in the language of 
the Commissioner, watched, as he is, 
by two keen razors of fellows acting 
for the parties, who squabble about 
almost every sentence of it. Those 
who read it, therefore, see not the 
open or scowling countenancOj the 
intelligent look or stupid 
short, the tout eneeviMe of a.iUrit- 
ness's appearance^ which speaks 
more to an experienced Judde than 
even language itself. The s^nce ef 
phrenology, now-a-days, makes this 
objection quite palpable, for, like^ir 
John Prester, every one acquainted 
with it 

* 

Has a geometric scale * 

To gauge men's heads like casks of die. 

And any person well versed iu it 
can say at once, :&om one's brow and 
pericranium, whether he is ** a good 
man and true," or not. If written 
proofs are continued, we shall sug¬ 
gest, e^ber that a phrenologist shdl 
be allowed to every Commission, to 
report on the developements of the 
witnesses; or a painter might be ap¬ 
pointed to each, who would place 
eve^ man'a face at the top of hi/de- 
posidon; just as, in some histories, 
the head of each king is put at the 
beginning of. die account of his 
reign; and wheti.fhe case comes in¬ 
to the Inner-Hobse, a number of 
lithi^^phic ^{wessions of tiiein may 
be thrown at little exmnee. Nor 
let cavillers lUber at this fast sugges¬ 
tion, to liaw painters so employed; 
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foTj letanjr of them turn up^^log* 
g^urth!s prmU, opd examine the faces 
of Ipe tiiro apprentices, without dis« 
tipg^hing eaWf.and then ask them- 
s^veBtauKdeb of the two tbeywon^ 
gircj iw}^ ^ey would deny 

l9ut a^hetter, wi^jprescnted itself^ 
of, oh^atjjlig such ^difficidtUBf and 
th»i :w^h if i^t epjr feasting, to 
have thepritpesses Jxitini]jpd;ac^salr 
Iv in the ^ ^totdd 

decide on inSr evid^ge* N^iw>thie^ 
is done in Engleod, et.i^hat' is thgeo 
^ed Nfsi Print, w^ti^the u^ess- 
ea depone, not only in .fue^seoce of 
the Jury, who are snppomtosift 
Ute fact, but of the Jn^e, who is to 
instruct them, determine on the law, 
and decide the cause. Except in 
very few instances, such, however, is 
not the case in Scotland. Our ino« 
dern Jury-Court is, in fact, jus^^a 
set of ComnubiiiQpers, with this dif¬ 
ference from ordhiary ones, that the 
report is not made"^ by them, of the 
whple evidence, and.ail the resgesitE, 
as in the ordinary case ; but it is the 
i:ecita1 of a verdict on a set of itsues 
mepii^e^ not by the Judges of tlie 
Court of Session, who are ultimately 
to decide, but by tSbe Jury Clerks, 
with those acting for me parties. The 
adju^ment of these issues is often 
attei^ed with not a little of that 
tmj^le and delay which yre valluded 
to m lUst Kumber; because the busi¬ 
ness of addressing Juries hac natu¬ 
rally got into the hands, or rather 
the* mouths of a few of the speaking 
f^awfi^s,' whom the Agents always 
to ndjust and revise their is- 
1 ^; apd it is no^^easy matter to 
mgke a ptp'Hiw, ^ h^ng together 
tlum pn both mdes, for the purpose, 
amid their many odier avooati^ at 
^ the difbreut bars, fron^fm to 
another of which they are cmtantly 
xjinning whh the Writers* Clerks, 
cullhm on, pr cha^g them like po 
many hoys, playing at Aide-an^ryeAr, 
or about the ^ 

Ikt^iat next ha^^ns, according to 
our forms, i^ter we Jury 'I'llid ? As 
]||dacbctht^ys, ‘^when the brapsare 
ojut, die m^ wid.$e/* en^‘ anply- 
it(g die eaniBB so endii^^ngi^ 

^ ocpdpnd* As wd 

l^ye said, in mo^t instances, the case 
is B^t ovqr with the Ji^ Coort, hitt 
^fldtets go to dte efourt of $es^ 



QDec. 

Sion, to it the honef of n^V contention 
thorp; and .the course m^j^rocedure 
is |b^,in tpetty insteii^,just<aB te- 
dious^l^l expensive as was the old 
Proof on Cofmi8sion,-r-with this 
gteit d^rence, itbat it wants all 
its feedW and imi, which some 
very sensiNesAen ill^e^sidered to 
he no small defeat,, 

But might not .flseneuf .those evils 
been prcventolrhjsre^v w^Ntw 
A SKPAftAfK J;v]rv-CouaT, and 
leading the Bmolsto th^ presence of 
the very JudgeawbeiK^eve ultimately 
to decide, aa |s done in England? 
which mode4^ddeS|WOuld beless eg- 
pensive to thecountty, dian^having a 
different Court,, which is so costly an 
appendage. last ideawrO^nnoC 
better illustrate than by telling ^ re*, 
mark of a friend of Ours, Mr Aeo- 
dorc Thrashie, on a subject no^lt lit¬ 
tle similar* He is an exteM^'^fluv 
tner, and was erecting^ a thmhing- 
machine. sw he, ;** what 

an unthrifty chml’ wou*d 1 ,be, were 
1 to inak' the fighting apparatus se¬ 
parate from, linatead of attaching 
it to my other machinep'y, and were 
1 to have it wrought by another pair 
of horses, and tended by anotlier set 
of miln-men! Na, na! heavy rents 
Wipna bear such nonsense as that 
would,bo.’^ The application of this 
is quite obvious, and needs .no com¬ 
ment from US. 

There is "'a subject on which, in 
our last Number, wc promised to 
touch : it is that of £xv«Acrs, pud 
we mwst comm^iee.. by adverting' to 

oriid^ of ' 

A to irinaW'iB toads, is 

iptepued fV immsfisto ascertaui- 
ment of his rights; but not so with 
thp jidle. Lord Karnes says, tbat> in 
the days of ypre, before good sgri- 
cultorqA^oke, a country laird would 
go everyto the top of some little 
eminence, to glower amt him with¬ 
out object, till dinner time;*and we 
have ourselves kupwn some very good 
men ^nd not a little time, every 
day, ji^g wagging their legs on 
tlto^hMfing-otip«tener!--ir^ for 

" sorati&ody coming tojtheir dinner,’* 
like the Laird o’ Bonymoon, in the 
humorgnsstory df old fxiendi^reeeh. 
List us reject of what vali|i% btilA 
law-plaa w^uld be to such Ji mss as 
i|oy ,€^ thetoi as it^ ifubt rawd his 
mosses, mea^w6,inwob:orlfainBats 
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or outsets; hotr it woulcUagitate 
his spiritsT’ian^ help to circulate bis 
bloody in his H(»pid and milette^ 
life* But then, as in bunting, it is a 
great misfortitne when the fox is too 
soon worried ; so a quick iliedslon 
would end the interest oft the liti¬ 
gant* Now,, to Save a wiitten irecord 
of what, in iSl4n]C» produced so much 
pleasure, is the ar^n of evtmcUd 
diereets, wUeh, iBl very lately, wun 
full copies of all that mi been wnk- 
ten and piinted in the eases. There 
was indeed a great avidity for such 
extracts,— 

The country liaittk to lawyers crook* 
Ah, weelsme o* >out hotmy btUk! 

'fhe bStunost part o’ my kist-nook 
I’ll ripe for thee. 

An* i^illln* ware my binmost rook 
ji For my decree, 

Tbosit decreets, neatly half-bonnd 
and tjUlied, were actually placed by 
their owners beside Taplin's Far¬ 
riery, Bonar's Bee-master, the Whole 
Duty of Man, Hutchinson's Justice, 
and the rest of thdr scantj^, but 
well-chosen libraries, dnd were pa¬ 
used again, and again, and again. 
The Spectator says, that the skins 
of the faces of foxes nailed upon the 
hunting-stable door of Sir Roger de 
Coverley were the trophies of bis 
youthful victories, and that be was 
wont, on looking at them, to tell 
with delight the adventures of each 
chase. So did our litigants with 
their decreets, for, turning over their 
numerous pages, thev usra to fight 
all their rattln <oW again, and 
thrice to slay the dile ;*' though, la 
disastrous suits, m re^D]j( was, no 
doubt, sometimes of a more painful 
apecies, and resembled the studies of 
Old Rapid the tailor, in the Road 
to Ruin. He, when he wanted to 
appear peculiarly grave, on ’Am great 
man's coming to visit him, and when 
hU son Neddy recommended to him 
the attitude of reading, as fittest 
for mvity in an aged gentleman, de¬ 
sired Ned to bring him, for the pur¬ 
pose, his book of bad debts, Wkieh,'’ 
addeid he, ** wfil doubtless,'1I|^ lidj 
make me grave enough." 

But of even such enjoynH^ li¬ 
tigants/are now deprived, by pre¬ 
tended improvements; and> what^s 
worse, they are obliged tit pay for 
what they do ng% get. Long a^, « 
man, after an cxpcnsi>ie process, got 


at )east a barmy bnik’* for winter 
nights’amusemrat; and wc.bave seen 
sUdi a work amount to even a large 
folk), * Ifice an old-fashioned copy of 
T^otaon; but, now-B*days, that is 
turned dnto little luotie :ten the 
Single Catechism, whidi « /qidck 
eye could glance over dn a 'fbw mi¬ 
nutes; and, what da oevtainljp, not 
^^aceo^ingtodua^rihalpanifihlek, 
embracing fitw^iB^cfre than the sum- 
iiiiltil aiidde{»mhure,.wkist be paid 
fur as the old thick toUo 

lurks. Professional men will sec we 
allude^b fi|ie effiset of that war expe¬ 
dient, asalMt theand will 
think with tts,^ibat ail its operations, 
in this respect, are oloarly reducible 
on the dril law prindj^e of cawsn 
data, causa nou seenta. 

Looking back, as from an emi¬ 
nence, on past times, we naturally 
sale now ANY THING .SO oftoWl/m- 
bly dilatory and in^efent, us 'the 
present form of process, rt/cr came 
to estsiV There ro^ ^ two rea¬ 
sons ; dst. As loquacity, and other 
defects, prevail most in dd age in 
man, so it is probably in kistitu- 
tions that the old ones becotitc mofct 
erroneous. But, 2d/y, Every thing 
which is now called a defect, may, in 
an earlier state of nianncrs, have 
been a merit. Histcuically, we have 
shown, in No- I., that our forms, 
which are rorvile imitations of those 
of the Parliament of Paris, were in¬ 
stituted by James V., almost SOO 
years ago; but, as Lori Karnes says 
on similar occasions, let* us try to dm 
a final cause,-and discover a reason for 
his doing so. Doctor Robertson ia 
at much pains todiow the anxiety of 
our kings to stop their barons i^ont 
private wars; and, like careful mo¬ 
ther^ widi relation to their wayward 
childnik they adopted every expe¬ 
dient to"*^ keep them out o’ ill turns." 
It was a remark of old Dr Carlyle^s^ 
Uiatmen are juit like game-cocks, 
and itiusc always fight one way or 
anothm*. Now, must it not hive 
been a great matter, in a well-going 
law-suit, to provide a bloodless wordy 
war, of a good many camiSiigiiB, to 
ei^age any ootmle of dtien, and to 
snbstitum it, n possible, for their 
raids and onslangnto, in which they 
brought fire and sword upon tlie 
estates of each other, and, hrevi 
manu, drove off every thing which 
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could be taken away on its own legs? 
But civilization ana law have banish¬ 
ed such ferocity now; and length¬ 
ened litigations are no more requi¬ 
site for keeping men quiet, now«>a- 
days, than moats and jmrtcullises, so 
ge^ral in the PeeL-houses of our an- 
ceotorsi would be for comfortahJt re¬ 
sidence in our.modam country seats. 
Surely, if a Birmingham manufac¬ 
turer sues a Glasgow merchant, dw- 
]Mtch^ not May 9 should be the ob¬ 
ject ; and let us, in future, avoid all 
the obloquy attached to our Courts, 
when an Englishman said, that they 
formed, hi their great dekys, as vexa¬ 
tious a defence against just creditors, 
as the mountains and morasses of 
our country were, of old, against the 
conquering arms of the Romans. 

Having adverted to the defects of 
our Judicatories^ we will next inquire 
■what otight to THE UEMEDY of wm.. 

I'he error of them consists, first, 
in their beginning at the wrong end 
in procedure; and, second, in ever¬ 
lasting reviewing of sentences. 

1. As to the first of these, we put 
the cart before the horse; and, be¬ 
fore ascertainment of facts, we open 
a cause with long balderdash plead¬ 
ings, which are a great waste of 
wind, as the client remarked; and 
then, (in the language of the old 
dancing-master,) advancing back¬ 
wards,'^ we make an attempt at reach¬ 
ing the marrow of the case, by short 
statements; which inverted order we 
have observed to astonish many more 
pmons than our friend Careful, who 
was the hero of our last Number on 
this topic. 

We have not room here for enter¬ 
ing at large upon the subject of Eng¬ 
lish special plvddiiig, which takes place 
in the commencement of causes^But 
our readers, though not lawyers, 
from its name, tliat it signifies some¬ 
thing minute and accurate: such 
pleadings are not viva voce, but writ¬ 
ten ; and they consist of reciprocal 
shdi't statemetUs, of both the fact and 
law, to be founded on in Court at the 
trial. They are composed with the 
greatest core, and being communica¬ 
te by the Attornies for the two par¬ 
ties, to one another, and put*by each' 
of them into the hands of their Coun¬ 
sel, and also into those of die Judge 
before whom the case is to be tried, 
not only is he' thua previously made 
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aware of the natilre bearing of 
the cause, but both pahm tome into 
Court acquainted with each other’s 
pleas. The case is thus put upon 
the very ground on which it is to be 
tried; atid all the spoken illustrations 
of Couniiel are reserved till the trial 
comes on, instead of being the frothy, 
and unsub6tantial,«ud jkselesB thing, 
which they are now With us before- 
hf^d. In this mander, a case is tried 
tbste, in general, in one day, okii and 
out, instep of hanging on for years, as 
we have seen that those of our own 
country do. ]^ow, some such expe¬ 
dient stiould be adoptedin Seotland; 
and we understand tliat our sum¬ 
mons, defences, and answers, ate pro¬ 
posed to be very carefully drawn, 
and to bo converted into sj^cial 
pleadings like those of EnglanoT' Jf 
this is closely attended to, they will 
answer the purpose; but we iimlore 
our Legislature to imitate the Eng¬ 
lish in their mode of accomplishing 
the object, and so to order that these 
pleadings shall be concluded, as in 
England, before the cause enters 
the Court, instead of taking place 
there; for it is truly absurd that the 
valuable time of a Judge should be 
wasted in mere motions, and in or¬ 
dering and re-ordering the giving in 
of papers, which, in a proper proce¬ 
dure, should appear of themselves in 
a cause, as regularly as the sun and 
moon in the"firmament. Their fail¬ 
ing to do so is one of the great sour¬ 
ces of delay in our Courts, as they 
are now constituted. 

Here wc come t^^iiiider more ge¬ 
nerally the Subject of Juries! an^ 
we must admit, that we have often 
had many doubts about the expe¬ 
diency of them. In early days, when, 
as we have shown. Jury Trial took 
its origin, it was a natural enough 
thing; and when all the community 
(who were then the Judges) were 
equally ignorant, any few decent 
men named to act as a sworn com-, 
mittee, oV Jury, might be as good as 
ai^O^j^ set of such i»ersons: be- 
skW,'Muses were then all plain in 
coiUpansoti to v/hcti they are now; 
and to use the laiicnuge of the poet, 
** simple justice'^ i)ad not then been 
lengthened to g trade*" BUt now, 
when advancing society has made 
cases complicated^ mare de^^t men 
frequently cannot be up to them ; 
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and howeve^ lell a wright may de¬ 
cide abouw^^^making of a floors it 
does not follo^he should be able to 
determine on a party's claim or^ght 
to have it made, iy c indeed often 
commit foolish mistakes in the choice 
even of arbiters; and observe too 
late, that a rjsference to tradesmen, 
about a raat^ ,of right, even as to 
the referees’ own manufacture, is 
injudicious. , Oh these princip^. 
Judges of any kind should not % 
taken from such men as Foote’s Ora¬ 
tors, in his farce of that name ; and 
the deterinniation of t% intricacies of 
Meiini and Tunm ,—even the disin- 
tangleinent of the facts regarding 
them, should be placcdin other hands 
than those of tradesmen of any kind, 
however eiuinent they may be on 
’Chai%e, or in their warehouses and 
work-shops. Itis/Ac/'c, indeed, that 
theirJ^espectabilily will be found, 
and not in the seat oi judgment. 

But Jury Trial being an ancient 
favourite, we are aware that the ex¬ 
pression of even this doubt (for it is 
no more) may bring upon our top a 
set of buzzing indignant patriots, who 
will blame us for depreciating it. 
** Where have we, (they will say) 
but in it, the advantage of imme¬ 
diate decision, against which there 
can in general be no reclaimers ? and 
where else is that decision pro¬ 
nounced by men of unsophisticaied 
liiinds ? But what (they would con¬ 
tinue) do you propose in the place of 
what was, in the days of brief and 
inquest, the univors^ mode of try¬ 
ing causes iiiotit country, and which 
is gradually returning?” ^ Now, 
ottr answer to all such tirade would 
be, this, that each of our Divisions of 
Court are numerous enough of them<p 
selves to constitute what, if neces¬ 
sary, may be styled a Jur^.j and 
what is to prevent their determina¬ 
tions being made as immediate and 
irreversible as those of Juries are? 
After hearing the evidence, they may 
even retire, or proceed with shut 
doors, and their decisions may (to 
use tile language of the letter 1^. jHr 
Peel) as much resemble the 
fiotis of fate, as those of Juries do., 
As to the great value‘of uTieopIiisticom 
ed minds, we assent to the remark; 
and probably sophistry is more apt to 
, exhale from the libraries of the learn- 
". fcd, than from either tan-pits or tal¬ 


low-kettles; but do not our Judges 
pdssess such minds ? and are such in¬ 
tellects better insured by the almost 
random mode in which Jurymen are 
now pitched on, rather than by the 
care with which uur statesmen select, 
from the whole of the bar, the most 
able and enlightened body of the 
whole country, those men who are to 
decide its causes ? Any person who 
has ever been in a Jury knows the 
truth the remarks now made on its 
condave; and when the stupid on 
the one hand, and the babbling ou 
the other, are scummed off its mix¬ 
ture, the pure and accurate intelli¬ 
gence and understanding which may 
remain behind for pronouncing of ver¬ 
dicts, is oftentimes sufficiently small, 
liowever mysterious tliose verdicts 
may seem to the panting audiences, 
when they are read with all the so- 
leiunity usual on such occasions. 

The plan now proposed would ob¬ 
viate the objections attendant at pre- 
.sent oil Trials in the Jury Oourt, 
that, in many cases, the Judges who 
are ultimately to decide on them, not 
being present at the giving of evi¬ 
dence, receive no aid from the physi¬ 
ognomy and general appearance of 
the witnesses. Even such as the ver¬ 
dicts are, they sometimes considei 
them not to establish sonic of the mi¬ 
nuter facts on which it may appear to 
them that the cases rest; and the 
inadequacy of the issues to bring out 
these facts often gives rise, at pre¬ 
sent, to keen contest, and continues 
that very evil which Jury Trial was 
meant to prevent. We c^innot better 
illustrate this our idea, than by quot¬ 
ing two passages from the letter to 
Mr Peel, beginning with that which 
shows the increase of liligation pro¬ 
duced by such a state of things. 

I obsenre a curious Instance of the evils 
attending this involved course of proceed*, 
ing, in a late case, (Tenneiit v. Tennent, 
15th Jf^uary 18S2,) where iUo Lord Or¬ 
dinary appointed a condescendence tuid 
answers, and a delate took place on the 
relevancy. The plnintilfH moved, that 
the case should be remitted forthwith to 
the Jury Court. The defenders^ resisted 
on three dilthrent grounds. The Lord 
Ordinary rCpelled two of those, but or¬ 
dered minutes (written pleadings) on a 
third. Against this jud^ent a repre* 
nntaiion, followed by answers, was re- 
ceived, and then thc^ Lord Ordinary re- 
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mittcd the case to the Jury Court- A 
further repretentaiien w)m given in ; and 
took-place regarding its compe¬ 
tency* The JLiOiid • Ordinniy pronounced 
bis judgment; -and both parties prerented 
pelU^one against it to the Inner-House. 
TTut Cotirt overturned all that hud been 
doHCt'^iaoxid that it was expedient, be¬ 
fore remitting to the Jury Court, to ad¬ 
just l^GS in the Court of Session, and 
ordered condtecendence ; and, after all this 
Cty, (WBCItr WAS TBE WOOL ?) th^ 
hig^ly^fhvottfM individuals returned bdck 
to the Lord Ordinary, to recoTnmenee 
thdr combat,—not, however, reasonably 
despairing of once again having to retrace 
the ramc Heps ! 

Observe, all this is in a procedure 
intended to lessen liiigation / The fol¬ 
lowing passage of the Icttetj regarding 
the unavoidable deficiency of verdicts, 
is very descriptive of it: 

Where a question goes to a Jury, and 
they have to decide only for the one 
party or for the other, they have the 
whole substantive case, out and out, be¬ 
fore them. But where the facts arc taken 
by themselves, and split down into sc|)a- 
rate issues, it is quite possible, that tlie 
truth and justice of the case may be lost 
in this subdivision. It is cpiite possible, 
for example, that a Jury, upon a complex 
view of a-transaction, might set it aside, 
upon the conviction, forced on their 
mind, on law and fact taken together, 
that a party has been wronged, or as, in 
law, it is called, circumvented. But what 
is circumvention ? It is, that one of the 
parties has been so wcak^ has been so Ia- 
ehriatedf has been so c/i, has been so 
diddled^ has been so roheedled^ baa been 
so played upouy and so forth, that altoge¬ 
ther he did not interpose a fair and valid 
consent to the bargain. But if this cir¬ 
cumvention is reduced to all its compo¬ 
nent ports, and if a Jury are set to 
upon separate issues, and substantiv^, 
whether at the time in question he was 
drunk,—-whether he was deceived, and so 
forth,^they*inay feel themselves unable, 
•onscientiously, to sly yet to each of 
these questions, while, conscientiously, 
they would undo his bargain. 

We are amre that this plan 
Judges deciding as Juries^ mij^t 
least • man^eable on Circuits, ]b«| 
eventh^e it might be aocompUA^" 
by making it the duty of w^e 
Beneh*to go round on Assise^ as thqr^ 
do in England^ though^ to save la¬ 
bour, they mi^t be distributed into 
smaller ptu*^ than what the two 
present divimons "form : ai Juries 
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might be used iti rc^iOtc distrieto, 
though not in Edimurgh, where 
both divisions sit in fim Courts. Nor 
does there appear any objection to 
this want of jWies in civil matters^ 
on the score of feared oppression, or 
attacks upon liberty in troublous 
times; for those evilsa|e not suppos¬ 
ed to occur in civil, hiak in criminal 
suits,—and we prcms^ tio change as 
to these last. Besiks, ^fae trial of 
ci^es being in most cases more sim¬ 
ple and more dependent on matters 
of ordinary life tnan actions for civil 
right, cotniaoi^rBons can more easi¬ 
ly decide in it tnan they can do in 
discussions regarding the legal inte¬ 
rests of individuals, whicb are far 
more lengthened and complicated. 

11. In our general account of the 
law proceedings of this count^ in 
our last Number, we remarked the 
extreme distress and iiiconvenlency 
which arise to parties from, what is 
now the 2d part of our subject, the 

INCBSSANT KEVtPlWING OF JUDG¬ 
MENTS in all the stages of an action. 
Some satirica]i*men have, on this ac¬ 
count, cont]nired a Scotch law-suit 
to the Hydra*s head, which, though 
cut off repeatedly, iraraetliately grew 
on again, and courted further heroic 
exertion to decapitate the monster. 
Others have assimilated it, with more 
propriety, to the vulgar idea of a 
cat, which, in its supposed nine lives, 
more closely resembles the number 
of reclaimers of diftbrent descriptions, 
which there must be in cases where 
one keen contentious party gives the 
other what, of old,^ ylite called the 
lang sands o' the nrliamenUHouse ; 
the aHusion having reference to Leitn 
Races, and one of the parties harrass- 
ing'the other by giving him a good 
coursing of litigation, Iwfore he would 
come down with his dust.** Now, 
that evil would be considerably re¬ 
moved by the plan here propose. 

Whether their Lordships shall act 
sa JoHd^not, it would certainly 
b^'Amj|||nprovement, that all the 
mention of those who are 
cause, should^ he brought 
and that, they should 
DONE wiTkiT, rather 
wte uiat it should be uecessary to 
recur to it so fto^uenflyf as is now 
the practice, llie Court, 140 years 
ago, freed-thcmSblves from the teas** 
ing of private solicitations in causes, 
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by means of;Vlie Act of Sederunt, 
S9th Nov.»i vrliich proceeds on 
the preamble, tlmt the custom lyas a 
downright'' slcLmry to lieges, Lprds, 
and lawyersaud, surely, with re¬ 
gard to the Judges themselves, any 
regulation which shall secure them 
from the necessity of reading over 
the name c(Ut\ so Jrequently^ might 
proceed on a similar narrativd. But, 
besides this, in any numerous Court, 
reviewing sentences is unavoidab^ 
attended with this evil, that, by the 
individuals on the Bench continually 
shifting, from day to ^y, froQi all 
the various causes of non-attcndance, 
mentioned in our last Number, judg¬ 
ments come often to be altered, not 
from change of opinion in the Courts 
hut from mere accidetU* Thus, sup¬ 
pose that a cause has been gained to¬ 
day by a casting vote, —that the sen¬ 
tence is reclaimed against,—and that 
it comes on again for decision at the 
distance of some months, when one 
of those Judges, who voted for the 
last interlocutor, is coniined with a 
violent headache, cause<j by an east 
wind, (he being subject to it when 
the wind blows from that quarter),— 
here the judgment may be changed, 
and the most important consequen¬ 
ces follow, from no other cause, but 
that the wind has shifted, and with¬ 
out fault on the part of any person 
whosoever. All this is truly bad, 
aful with a form of procedure which 
admits of such a thing, the Courts 
. of the ancient ordeals were as good 
us our own, on such occasion; at 
least the decisions iU ours might be 


ill all cases/* But why is the ( han- 
cellor the sole means of this remedy 
in England? WeU might Black- 
stone say, that the English system 
of remedial law resembles an old f>o- 
tbic castle erected in the days of chi¬ 
valry/’ The truth is, that his Lord- 
ship seemed to be the only means of 
attaining to a little good sense for de¬ 
cisions in that country, in those war¬ 
like days, when that Judge was ge- 
ner^y the only person who, from 
attention to such matters, could pre¬ 
tend to any regarding them. But 
the separation of law and equity has 
had the precise evil effccl among the 
English, which the form of process, 
ill their law-courts, is so admirably 
fitted to prevent; for though a per¬ 
son may there have the law for him, 
he may be turned round, as it is call¬ 
ed, in equity, and sent awny to 
Chancery, where delay, and nil its 
consequences of damage and disas¬ 
ter, arise, greater even, as wo believe, 
than they do in our Scottish C’ourts; 
and we could not have used a strong¬ 
er degree of comparison than by 
saying so. The truest account of 
the matter is probably given by the 
learned Seldeii, who says, Equity 
is a roguish thing ; while for law we 
have a measure, and know to what 
to trust. Equity is according to the 
conscience of him who is Chancellor; 
and as that is larger or narrower, so 
is equity. It is all one, as if they 
should make the standard for mea¬ 
sure a Chancellor’s foot. What an 
uncertain measure would that be! 
One Chancellor has a long foot ; a- 


defended on the vety same {principle nother a short fc'ot; a third an in- 
^vkh those of that antiquatra mode different foot;—’tis the same in the 
of trial; and a result mi^tbe as well ('liancollor’s conscience/’ 
left to the expedient of Judge Bridle- But wdtbout such ludicrous views 
gOQse, in ^belais, who determined of so grave a matter, let us remark, 
causes by throwing the dice, ^ de- that as aU lawyers stu<ly equity as 
pend Oil the direction the wind well as Ww, surely these two ought 
htowing. to go together ; and the Judges of' the^ 

In a paper like this of ours, King’s Bench, or Common Pleas, 

is taking a range for the gM^^Om ought ,not to send applicants for 
country, an.ong all the 4 ^ty into the next door—the (Jourl 

lions, we must show a littfl^Hwy|l^^^^ of Chancery ; just as a linen-draper 
ing on the great subject would send away a customer wanting 

TV, wliich Jacotb (not ^ penknife, telling him that ^e dealt 

but the author of the Law frt ftp such articles, but that be would 

ary,) defines it to be ^Ube interpoui||^' nuS it wiA his neighbour, Mr Iron- 
law of reason exercised by the Lora aide, in the next shop. A lloinan 
Chancellor, in extraordinary matters. Court embraced both law and equity; 
to do equal justice, and by supplying and we are happy to say, so do oUrs ; 
fhe defects of the law, givb remedy* resembli^, so far, thie shop of 
VOL. xin. 'iN 
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tliat respectable olil man, 

AUhiTify, now in Elysium, late oI‘ 
AVhitburn, who left a great Ibrtuiio 
by dealing in all things; and in whose 
ample premises might be equally 
found honey and jelly, nails and 
tackefs, bar*iroii and broad cloth, 
all at the cheapest rates. 

We have a great store of able 
Judges, and yet one of the chit^f 
causeH of rJeltiy, in law pi'ocerdin^'Hf 
hefore some of the Ordinttrie,s, and in 
one of the ditnM 07 is of our Courts m , 
that they have ton much to do there, 
and are <iVcrtoaded with business. 
]?ut this is certainly the consequence 
of some wrong arrangement and bad 
distribution of causes, arising from 
litigants flocking after one another in 
their enrolments, like so many sheep 
over a dike, whereby too many of 
them run one way. Now, might not 
this be prevented, in the distribution 
of cases, by an easy calculation of the 
average number of new causes 
brought forward weekly, and by al¬ 
lowing no more than about such 
number to before each Ordinary, 
Were so equal a division of cases 
made in the Outer-House, a like 
even distribution would follow in the 
Inner Chambers, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence. Those allotments would, 
of course, not be minutely accurate, 
but they would be sufficiently so to 
remedy ibe evil. Ah ! but say wise 
objectors to this, " Will ytm not aU 
tow the lieges to choose their onm 
Court?’* “ Yes, (wc answer) we 
will, but to get in they must come 
in time ;** juSt as if any of them were 
going to Glasgow, and desire to take 
the morning-mail, he must enrol 
in <luc time in the inail-coach-oiHce 
books for the day, otherwise he must 
take the cveiiing-mail, or be conti&nt 
with a seat in the Prince Regent, or 
the morning or evening Telegraph, 
on some other coach. Or if he is in 
Jjondon, and must go to the play, but 
allows Drury-Lane Theatre to get 
choke-full before he comes from bis 
bccf-stcak and pint of port, he mitst 
then slip into that of Covent-Gf^ern 
in the best way he can. Or if, while 
ill the xictropolis, he is desirods 
hear Orator Irving in a sermon 
good hour and a-halt^ of ratcli^^^ 
and thumping, of roaring and w 
jumping," in a suffocating crolid, ’ 
with Peers and Premiers in he 


inu^t coiMpt i\r in diu' Limi' at Ilat- 
tun-liard>>Ti witti his hand; 

for if he fail to do sa, mf'must be 
contented to go, for tjfc day, to some 
neighbouring sing-Kongestablishment 
place, where a drowsy dean, or care¬ 
less curate with a white sark, will, 
in a cold, comfortless eburrb, without 
either a roar or a jump, and without 
cither Peer or Premier, fob him oft' 
wiUi a trifling little read essay, of 
nineteen minutes and a half, address¬ 
ed to a congiegation which a Scotch 
muirland minister would, on a win¬ 
ter Sunday, treat with hatl^ and in¬ 
struct by liis own kitchen fire-side; 
as is a common practice of some pious 
country pastors, when the weather is 
peculiarly stormy, and when there 
may be as many colleys as Chris¬ 
tians of th(^ party. 

I'hc aiiplication of these illustra¬ 
tions is quite obvious. In the distri¬ 
bution of the business cf the Lords, 
let it be equally divided, or nearly so. 
This will not only be just towards 
the Judges, but expedient to the 
lieges; and if it is not done, de¬ 
pend on it, whatever otlicr good re¬ 
gulations are made, new causes will 
soon again get into large masses, 
as they arc at present; and the same 
inconveniences which occur from it 
now, will be the consequence. The 
("ourt was formed into two divisions, 
as it now is, on account of that evil 
existing in it before ; but the disease 
remains uncured, as to one of those 
compartments, where the business is 
over accumulated nearly as much as 
it was in the old Court, just because 
no such precaution was taken, as that 
which is here recommended, foi 
equalizing the duty. 

The remarks which wc have hi¬ 
therto made have related to the de¬ 
lay in Courts within our own couui^ 
try. But there is another great sourer 
of it elsewhere; for if a case is of 
such magnitude that a few hundred 
pqundbl more are of little conse- 
)roportion to the sum at 
a contumacious debtor 
it settle with liis creditor, 
1 $,. do so, after he has lost 
®*^in the Court of Session, 

, B, as be says, to ** put o 
before his'ijosein either oi 
these cases, he makes his Edin¬ 
burgh Agent write to Spottiswood 
^nd Robertson, or some other London 
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Solicitor, ani^seiK] him up a rF.ri- 
TioN OF rightly signed; and 

he thereon geib down a warrant for 
in/imatiov, 'Phis little writ was 
wont, of old, to stop the whole of the 
law machinery for a long time; for 
without any discussion, as in the Bill- 
Chamber, about pajisiiifr upwards, it 
carried the cause, de /liano, at once 
into the Ifouse of Peers, which, being 
already too full of appeals, could not 
overtake it for at least seveji years* 
This, therefore, in addition to all the 
long time spent in what is termed 
the Court below," made a Scotch 
law-suit such, that wc remember an 
antiquarian and naturalist remark¬ 
ing, that our form of law-procedure 
bore evident marks of being aniedihi^ 
vinn ; for, he observed, the duration 
of an action, accoidiug to it, was 
such, that though it miglit have 
suited the Ofij) years of tile life of 
Methuselah, it was quite inconsistent 
with the modern age of man—three 
score and ten, or even four score 
years. It is true, that matters have 
been a little dilierent for some time 
past, in as far as interim possc.ssitni 
may be granted by the (Jourt on 
cause shewn, and that the period 
during which appeals depend is ge¬ 
nerally somewhat shorter ; but these 
arc only slight modifications of a 
great evil, 'rhe day of renewed li¬ 
tigation, in the House of Lords, ar¬ 
rives now in four or five years ; when 
the original litigants, who began the 
action, may be in their graves, and 
it has been left as a legacy to their 
dcscriuleiils. 

'riiis evil of the numreu, and 

ClONSKQl'ENT DICI AY, IN ATCFALS, is 

certainly very great, and may he of 
very difHcult cure. Tlic intended im¬ 
provements of the (y’nurt of Session 
have this as their oi>ject; but they 
willlikely produce tlu' opposite effect; 
because, if we mistake not, though 
they will abridge the proce^itre in 
iu'titi^s, they wUl nnm- 

ht r u/' them. Just do 

abridge it. A reasoni^w’lMluiture 
has few abstractions ; 

Court becomes more 
dilatory, and of course 
sive, there will be more sUiflf In )!;• ^ 
Men are at present, in truth, glad to 
fly to references on all subjects, where 
both parties are desirous, of speedy 
iecision, for the very purpose ttf 
adding a Court, whose antiquated. 
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lumbering,and expensive form total¬ 
ly preclude it. But this change w ill 
just increase, instead of dimiiiit^lnng 
the business of tfic Court of A])|>oa1, 
for where there are altogether nn)rc 
causes, a greater number will tind 
their way there. The trouble, hinv- 
ever, of the C'ourt of last resort, will, 
no doubt, be dimiuishedlin ^/rojior- 
(ion as the asec/fainment of fncl\ 
shat! be ‘f\iuie7'(d final in the f^oieci 
Court; and this will happen v hethci 
those facts shall he so scftloil hy tai¬ 
lors, tanners,tallow-chamllers,and all 
other kinds of tradesmen atul traders, 
which is the ordinary dury system, 
or shall be fixed, as we recununeiid, 
by the Judges of the land,—men 
whose intellects are not borne down 
by mechanical habits, like those 
other descriptions of persons, (how¬ 
ever able these may naturally be,) 
hut whoso minds, originnlly well euT- 
tivated, becuiiio more di.scriminuting, 
from constant attention to the rights 
and interests of contending partitN. 
AVe shall leave the subject of the Ap¬ 
peal Court, however, to a future ojj- 
portunity, and when the re)mri of 
the Commission is promulgated, we 
shall resume it; our rcutlcrs being 
aware, that even as to what re¬ 
lates to our own Courts, we have 
hitherto confined ourselves to gene¬ 
rals, and abstained from any attempt 
to enter into inhmiiwj until wx* sliall 
sec what the (’ommissiim points ai. 

But before concluding, a most n.i- 
lural question must occur to all iind 
sundry limbs of the law;, wdio are di- 
pendent on the great mill of the I^ar- 
liament-IIoube, and \vh(», of nmrse, 
are “ fearful of changr.” The impoi - 
tant query is, wiiaj iri riTS will 
alL^iescintended altcraiioiis have <mi 
them ? Wc arc aw'are thitt many are 
gloomy on the oceasion ; but wc sie 
no very great cause for it, if wc are 
right in our conjecture, that a better 
form of i>roceBs, by abridging pnr- 
cedurc, will produce more causes. It 
is true, the labour, and of cours-' the 
gain, of many Jong representations 
and answers, will be withdrawn from 
the^OMn^’.»/(7'.9 oj'the wi^ and ;.pnrn 3 
the distinct ones amdlig them 
likely be then employed here, 

^ as such hum are in England, in writ- 
ing or revising special plcatlingb, 
which, if the example of such writs 
in the neighbouring country may be 
referrea to, musPbe prbpared on ver> 
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(l^trci^t principles indeed, from the 
present rubbish of the Outer-House, 
where we all know that lawyers often 
write long papers, wcause they have 
tiot time to make short ones; and 
because lengthened productions are 
apter, than ^ovt ones, to please 
clients and Agents, many of whom 
mistake size for sense, seek for large 
pennyworths, and want mea- 
mre, without care as to the corn 
being weel difrhied. 

The individuals who, in our opi¬ 
nion, will suffer most by the itn- 
])roTeinents, will probably be the 
copying-clerks. These are a species 
of migrating binls, who flock in 


and feelings are mosi deserving of 
attention, when hd say ),dliat nothings 
would he more agreeah'^ itTtficmy tha>i 
such arrangements ay would ensure 
speedy decisions in cases y for often¬ 
times have all of them experienced 
the erabarrassment of their friend 
Active, so fully detailed in our last 
Number; and oft have they seen, 
on the one hand, the vexatious im¬ 
possibility of bringing a cause to an 
end ; and felt, on the other, the diffi¬ 
culty of explaining, to an anxious 
client, how that impossibility exist¬ 
ed. This perplexity is most likely 
to happen when the clients are Eng- 
libhrnen, sundry of whom we havt 


great numbers, at the beginning of known actually to retire from all com- 


every session, from all country ju¬ 
risdictions, into the seat of the Su¬ 
premo Court, with letters from their 
masters, in praise of their hand-writ¬ 
ing and sobriety of manners; which 
last, however, often suffer woeful 
change from change of climate, and 
from all the temptations of caller 
oysters and reeking toddy. The so- 
l>er ones, however, arc generally good 
young men, often a fendy race, and 
sometimes eke out their livelihoods by 
meritorious, though humble enough 
means. They arc, therefore, the less 


merclal connection with the Scotch, 
from no other cause than the dilato¬ 
riness of their Courts, whenever it 
became necessary to render claims 
against them effectual at law. 

But we have been forgetting for 
this long time, that we arc, in all our 
disquisitions, but revikwino a i'kw 
pAMPui.ETS; and we dare to say our 
readers have been thinking that we 
are imitating vur brethren, the Edin¬ 
burgh Ilcviewers, by neglecting to 
say any thing of those works, though 
(as they are wont to do) we hung u]) 


to be pitied. In the merry days of their titles in the front of our first 
long extracts, a lady, a friend of ours, Nurnoer, to denote our subject, just 
had a maid-servant about to be mar- as a lion stirring about a bowl of 
riefl, and when she asked the girl of punch with a spoon in his paw, is 


what trade was her swain, Oh, 

(answered she,) he is a fine, indus¬ 
trious Idd, for he is a vriter at the 
Kegister-office in Session-time, and he 
ca’s coals in the vacance.’' It is to the 
same frugal and laborious habits that 
our poet, to whom we have so fre¬ 
quently alluded, refers, when he says. 

The farmers* sons, as yap as sparrows, 

Are glad, 1 trow, to flee the barras. 

An* whistle to the plcugh an* harrows 

At barley seed: 

Whatr writer wadna gang us far as 
* He con’d for bread ?” 

Such will be the efiects of the im¬ 
provement oil copying-clcrks; and 
we naturally inquire how it will be 
relishe<l by their masters, the writers 
themseli;ies, who conduct the cau^ 
in Court. Now, the author of this ilfr- 
ticle, who belongs to the inos/. ancient 
and largest body of ♦hem, in the 

College of Justice, is certain t)iat he. era on this subject; and the letter to 
expresses the sentinieiits of the whole &][r Peel 0 i\ the Courts of Scotland, 
of that part of tlieip whose opinions But as a tadpole soon becomes a 


sometimes placed over a country inn- 
door, to intimate the good cheer to 
found within. But such conduct is 
wrong ; and auditors who are looking 
anxiously to see what we are to suy of 
them, should not be so treated. Nor 
is such usage fair towards a very nu¬ 
merous bouy of blue stocking, as well 
as booted perusers of revieivs, who 
care little about being bothered on the 
subjects treated of, but desire to learn 
enough of the books to acquire a lite¬ 
rary smack, and to be enabled to gab¬ 
ble about them, as if they had read 
every word of them, so that they ma)’ 
eitberjll^nce them, with a dtniti- 
jdent air, to be “ perfect 

declare them to be ‘♦really 
able/' and ** as prefry 
tljfip^^iiil^ey have ever seen." 

principal sign-posts so 
stuck up^ were the act empowering 
the appointment of the Commission- 
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jict is sometimeK soon of all the old stamp st; 


6d3 


fro{;, so an jict is sometimeK soon 
.^shanged into a report. Such has 
been, so fSr, the rapid progress of tlie 
on the Cout^ referred to by us ; 
and having generally treated of the 
subject of it, we must delay being 
particular, till we see the report of 
the Commission, when we shall give 
all due praise, or bestow censure, ac¬ 
cording to our idea of merit or de¬ 
merit. But we have no such apology 
for putting off saying something of 
tfie letter to Mr Feel; and whether 
we think it good, had, or indifferent, 
out we must speak, without shilly¬ 
shallying. 

We are not the first Journalists 
who have noticed this work, for it 
has come through the hands of the 
Edinburgh Kevie wets, whohave term¬ 
ed it a smart Pamphlet; and so it is, 
as we have already shown, hy two 
quotations from it. We might pro¬ 
duce many more to thfe same effect, 
but have not room. One or two in- 
stanc(^s fuitluT, however, we shall 
not omit. Our author justly cen¬ 
sures the lukewarmness of the Eng¬ 
lish about matters wliiih relate mere¬ 
ly to Scotland; and dnnius himself 
could not have used bolder or smarter 


of all the old stamp statutes, aiul^s 
the C'ode Napoleon came in place fif 
the French and Belgic l^tws and 
enactments. All our lumbering col- 
lectiouf of old acts of sederunt regard¬ 
ing exploded forms will then be use¬ 
less ; and Mr Cltnpbell, and Mr 
Cotton, in their snuff-shops, may hnv 
as many of them as they like at tlie 
ordinary price of waste paper* 

But smartness is not the leading 
quality of the letter to Mr Peel. If 
any one will turn over a few French 
newspapers, as we have lately dune, 
what strikes him first is their tameness 
about .all matters of public import. 
They want the fine Juhn-BuIJish 
growl, and tart fretfulncss, which 
characterize the Bridsli Journals; 
and the same remark applies to tiu* 
pamphlets of the two countries. Now', 
the letter to Mr Peel possesses these 
valuable qualities in an nnimmt de¬ 
gree; for its author, while he tells 
much truth, and many stubborn facts, 
is a irrumhletonian. Tlie short 
Roman historian Florus, instead of 
the vulgar partitions into books and 
chapters, divides his work into tears, 
as the Bellum Histricum, the Belluin 
Asiaticum, the Bellum (JatiUnarium, 


figures in doing so than he di>es. 

Mr Taylor’s dinners,” says he, 
“ are ate, Lord Holland’s table conti¬ 
nues unthinned, and Mr Atbuthnot 
never thinks of whipping-in from 
.the coffee-houses, when only a Scotch 
affair is under question. The re- 
jiorlcrs arc drowsy, and even the very 
Speaker begins to nod,” Though wc 
admire the spirit of the illustrations, 
we cannot, however, now join in the 
author's remarks regarding the inat¬ 
tention of the English to us in mat¬ 
ters of improvement; for the com¬ 
mission for reforming our Courts has 
- been sent us from (Jovernment, and 
it contains in it no less than four 


and so fortli. In any now edition of 
this letter, wc would^rnposo n simi¬ 
lar division of the subjects of it inti» 
ffrumhles :—as the grumble against 
the Lord Advocate, the grunihle a- 
gaiiist |>eTmaiient Ordinaries, the 
grumble against the salaries of tin 
Judge’s clerks, the grunihle against 
the Bill Chainhor, the gruinhK* . 1 - 
gainst the late heavy Yees of Con it 
appointed by thesederunt 18^!. 
confirmed iv shtnip hy Fat fiameut 
as to which last, the author exc laims, 
in his best and snnntest style, and 
with not a little justice, Where 
was Mr Joseph flume win n this wav 
done ? where slept Ins caution and 


eminent English lawyers, from whose 
exertions in it we have the best hopes. 
When they have finished their la- 
botb*s, a hirf*r and act of 

scdernni is to be niade^ the 

whole matter of law^prodedwee S Itnd 
it will supersede all tho fotlN^ 
lar ones, just as a new aC^n|>'«dt ton- 
tains a general table, wMmisinlieu 


acuteness.^ where was his ubiquity 
Many more grumbles wc iniglit sug 
gest. us a grumble against the siue- 
cures of the first clerks of well-em¬ 
ployed lawyers,—a grumble against 
unfreemen pretending to manufac¬ 
ture homings and captions,---a gruin- 
Ue, against the wild Irish practice of 
houghinie * among Agents of certain 


* (angUce hamstringing) is here taken mclaphoricully, mid menns ih' 

artful tricks, in point of form, which low practUioncni play to defeat one unoiher it 
causes, similar to the houghtng of neigbljours* cattle by revengeful uho Uinw 

them hy cutting tendon? Of their legs. • 
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dascriptlons^ as well as many oUiers: 
but our readers would then grumble 
at us for tcdiousnalijr But these maY 
in a new edition, and tlien wc bhall 
all “ grunt and grumbl^ to each 
others' groansat present, wc shall 
content ourselves with allusion just 
to one grUmble more on the part of our 
author, and it is that which regards 
the Sheri0^d(jn/U> At present, the 
situation of aSberifF-depute is a snug 
kind of thing, for the salary is good, 
and the Substitute resides in the coun¬ 
try, and docs the load of the business- 
In the true style of everlasting rc- 
viewir^, the Depute is merely a court 
of review of the Substitute. But if 
the Depute has the sense to name a 
])roper Substitute, this reviewing is a 
very simple matter; and many of the 
superiors may say of their subordi¬ 
nates, what Commodore, then Cap¬ 
tain, Murray said of his first Lieu¬ 
tenantThe facetious old officer 
was the most absent man alive, and 
on one wcasion he forgot himself 
ashore, till the fleet had saileil with¬ 
out him ;1“ Well, well! (said ho,) no 
matter, my friend Tom is a devilish 
deal cleverer fellow than I am, and 
the crew are so far fortunate, what¬ 
ever may happn." 

What our author strongly recom¬ 
mends, is the aholltion of the of 
^fnbjtfitutCy and that the constant m/- 
dnicc of the Deputes in their eminfies 
shoidd he insisted an ; and he thus 
expre'ises himself^ 

The Sherifrs-dcpuU'. it hos alrt'idy liecn 
said, do not reside w ithin their countiCK. 
They arcAdvocates; or they are 
piaitisinjiC Advtfcatcft—or, at least, ftutf 
reoidd be practising Advocates 
i/uij woiiM ahu hr Drpfitn-Adcocute^ 
and SuIU‘ltors*(!it and 
eate, and Coinmissajit^, and 
and Louh .//' iS'tssiim, and CommUdon- 
ers of Ti/;»/*', and hoid$ of JnsfuUni^ 
and V.oiits of the Jui if Courts and fiir*‘uns 

Ki 'haptei. With all these dne things 
liofore them,—with the temptations, tcK), 
of a lucrative Iwsiness, to withdraw* them 
from their judicial duties,—and with all 
the pleasuren and distractions of a luxu¬ 
rious society, of which they ever are ac- 
cepteble members, to allum them ftum 
their counties,»i8 it to lie wondered at, 
that they should cither be indiffiirent 
about their Judicial function^, or at least 
that they should give as little u^ntton 
to the proper duties of a Sheriff as de¬ 
cency will jHirmit ? 
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Now, to all this wc do not assent; 
for put and row l)etweenul‘e 
master and man, thySheriff r duty 
wags on pretty well'f hut, exclusive 
of good jmhiie reasons, there is really 
something unjust in the very idta 
of banishing to constant residence in - 
the dreary country, men who accept¬ 
ed their offices under no buch terms; 
hut who took them on condition of 
being allowed to live in town dtiriiig 
the fabhiouable season, to walk tlu^ 
boards of the J^arliament Ilomi, 
hearing news, and cracking jukes, in 
the forenoon, and to dedicate their 
evenings tO]>arties, lively or literary, 
as they might like best. Would you 
really send to such place’s as Kunl- 
sykes, or Windywa’s, or C/Uuld- 
house, or Bentiuod, welUeducated 
gentlemen, to give their spare hours 
to tups and turnips, the whole year 
round, instead of all the soft elegan¬ 
cies of city Ine? It is impossible; 
and you may depend on it, that every 
one of them would tlirow down his 
Judge's gown in indignation, were 
such a thing gyer ]>roposed to them- 
It would he worse, in sliort, than the 
reieiraiio in inudaniof the Roman law, 
and must never he thought of more. 

And now weninstinake our bows, 
and take leave of the subject. We 
repeat wjiat we said in our last Nnin- 
her, that we n fleet not on men, but 
on forms; that we baee the 
rr.\pect foroui Judp^eSy to whom alloui 
sn^tieshd intpt'oremenh u*ouid save 
much trouble ; and who have vo Idame 
If hafever in the ftresent siaii of thing s. 

We have also all due regard for the 
rest of the C/ollege of Justice ; bill w(‘ 
must still pay, that its form of pro¬ 
cess needs much amend.nciu; and w'c 
know that we an Joined m that ,\t nti^ 
tuenf htj even/ / efahh /*/. ndn r oj it. 

We trust tin* autboi wlnnn wt 
have reviewed will takt in good pan 
all wc have said ; for wc like tin 
spirit, and trnlli, and boldness, and 
growling of bis ram]>h1ot lxIiqiju- 
ly ; ai|Awr]^^st he will keep a sh.irp 
aiidhe leady to couse him- 
Sjelf whenever it may he ne- 

We hid adieu to our readers 
wjflb n^t, for we have had a nice 
goadp with them—we shall be glad 
to renew it—and we leave tlicm as 
merry companions, 

Happi; to mm, aori) to part, and happy 

' to meet ngaiii. f 
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iiiSKKlES 01 'IHE J'AIIUAMENT HOUSK^IN A LCTTr.ll FttOM A (’(K h M V. 

,^MY DEAA N£D,\ Etlinlm^gki DeccmbtT 182,*?. 

I HAi'^K now Decn upwards of a contempl|ting the ceilings as if 1 had 
fortnight in this beautiful city, but been taking an observation, and 
so constantly occupied in the arrange- counting the nails on the W. S/s 
inent of these villanous affairs of my arm-chair,—an operation which I had 
uncle’s, that 1 might have almost as repeated several times, and always 
well been vegetating in the Steppes found the result different,—when 1 
of Siberia. 1 believe, after all, the was roused by the question, what I 
(»ld fellow’s matters will turn out to intended to do with myself for Uie 
be worth the trouble, but truly this day.^ 1 was very much disused, in 
winding-up is a shockingafPair. Corpo the true Italian style, to stretch uiy 
(ft liaci'o! What I have endured, du- legs on the chair, and answer—“ No¬ 
ring the last ten days!—what posting thing but as 1 anticipated a quiz, 
per mail—what rummaging of trunks 1 parried the inquiry, by saying ** 1 
—what poring over parclimep^s, to had not exactly made up iny mind." 
me, dark as an Egyptian papyrus— “ Well," said he, “ as you have got 

what consuUations of lawyers—what nothing particular to do, I think you 
raking up of old claims—what sift- had better go with me to the Onli- 
ing of new! It was a thousand to nurt/" This I begged to decline, ui^ 
one 1 got over it. surlng liim that 1 could not think of 

You ri'inemhcr I oacc had some at that early hour. J)tn~ 

thoughts of the English bar myself; inffT* replied the man of law, with 
heard the lectures at Oxford—read one of his knowing looks; well, we 
("ieero—and prosed at the debating won’t insist upon that, but if you 
societies. I have a dim recollection, come, 1 think 1 can promise you a- 
indeed, of once making a splciulul bundance of good company." 1 had 
speech on the subject of Trial by rather, at any time, give up a point. 
Jury, and reading an Essay (pil- than have the trouble of fi^itiug 
laged from Blackstone) on the Eng- for it, so, though not much i* the 
lish ('onstitiitioii. But, alas! what vein, I set out along 4lih him. To 
have my studies availed me f verily, my utter astonishment, he lauded 
they are all vanity. Aly whole legal me in their great legal Domdaiiitd, 
career here has been but a tissue of which I have since learned is culled 
misfortunes. I have been sneered at, the rarliainent House, before an 
fiub rosd, by my Agent, quizzed by old gciiticmun in a box in the wall, 
his brethren, terrified by creditors, who was listening with great rosig- 
cheated by debtors. Every man’s nation to a long speech from a little 
liand has been lifted up against me, gentleman with a large* wig, and a 
and all owing to that mass of absur- croak like that of dira (Vlaiio" 
dity, tlie vocabulary of Scotch Law. herself. And so this is the Or///- 
Of all the unintelligible and ridicu- nary Why, yes,” said (’aption ; 

Jous jargons 1 have ever had the mis- “ do you see any thing e.rtraorifivaru 
fortune to encounter, this Scotch about him ?" 1 could have knocked 
law is the worst. him down with the greatest delight. 

My blunders began almost the I'herc is really something magiiifi- 
tirst day 1 was in Edinburgh. You cent and imposing about this Parliu- 
kiiow I availed myself of the invita- inent House. The lofty roof, fretted 
tion ] received from my uncle’s old with ornaments and gilded projec- 
Agefit, Mr Caption, W. S.j po take tion&-*-the fine proportions of tlie 
u}i my abode with him. ‘He lit^ally hall—the soft and varied light shed 
a good-natured, hospitable Wlqw, through the painted window—the 
but wrapt up in the idea moving sea of heads that undulates 

sagacity, and very much'dttpwa to beneath; some who have pinnacled 
put tricks upon travellers likelnjaelf, in wigs dieir snowy scalps,gleam- 
whoiu I can .perceive lie looks upon ing out oonspicuous amidst the black 
as something of a greenhorn. 1 was or sandy locks of the majority—the 
yawning over an old newspaper, be- echo qf -debate—the din of criers— 

' side him, in the office, gacasi|nally the buzz of conversation, combine to 
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form a whole, perhaps the most strik¬ 
ing and amusing 1 had ever beheld. 
1 have often loungfji^bout in AFest- 
ininster-Hall, but,' compared with 
the Parliament House, it isailent as 
the school of Pythagoras, or the cave 
of Trophonius. 

We began to explore our way 
through the eddies of this ocean of 
law in search of several with 

whom Mr Caption told me he in¬ 
tended to have some conversation on 
the Bubj^ect of my affairs. As 1 was 
aware mat the conversation would 
be absolute Sanscrit to me, 1 was 
looking on in a jtococurantc way, 
when my attention was caught by 
some expressions, which 1 confess ap¬ 
peared to me rather of an alarming 
nature. I heard one of them advise 
my Agent to have ^^nie sei%ed imme- 
diatcly.'^ Another observed, that he 
supposed it would be unnecessary, 
and that I would enter with rc^ig- 
naiionP A third,—an ill-looking 
fellow, with a withered face and fer¬ 
ret eyes, muttered sometliing about 
vmd haioH^* which I suppose 
he meant to be applied to my back, 
for 1 heard him afterwards say, that 
1 had only a ^ase title to my pro¬ 
perty.” 1 thoiwht it high time to 
interfere, and ms beginning to hint 
to Mr Caption the propriety of a re¬ 
treat, when Itc tranquillized me, by 
explaining that the expressions which 
had so much alarmed me related 
only to the mode of making up my 
title,” and that no assault whatever 
was meditate^ on my person. When 
1 asked him to explain what plan 
had been proposed, he told me, with 
great gravity, that 1 must claim as 
/leir female, and then resign my pro¬ 
perty tnlo my own handji /” 

Though my uncle has left a con¬ 
siderable value in landed property, 1 
ffnd lie has contracted a good many 
debts; and some of the cr^itors have 
bben rather restive, l.went to call 
on one of them the other morning, 
in hopes of smoothing him down a 
little, till matters should be arranged; 
but 1 found him unrelenting as a 
University Proctor. He told me, in 
his vile jtrgon, that 1 had incuired 
a universal representation, and that if 
1 did not pay quietly, he wofild have 
me blasted at the horn immediately. 

Blasted at the horn !” there was 
something appalling in the undefined 


nature of the puniKilinieiit. 1 thought 
of Hamlet's adjuration: Bfing with 
thee airs from hcaven,yor blasts from' 
heir—then of Edwaw of CJSiernar- 
von, who 1 recollected had been put 
to the horn in Berkeky Castle; and 
believing that 1 saw before me a se* 
cond Maltravers, 1 felt myself per¬ 
spiring with terror at every pore. At 
last 1 mustered up courage, I'll 
cross him,” said 1, though heJdasf 
me.” So clapping my hands upon 
my nether man, and looking him in 
the face as steadily os possible, I gain¬ 
ed tlic door, and hurried down stairs 
with all convenient sp^d. 

When 1 had a little recovered rny 
fright,'T thought of converting the 
experience 1 had purchased to pro¬ 
fit. If the idea of being blasted at 
the horn has been sufficient, said J, 
to throw me into a cold sweat, 1 
dare say 1 shall find it an infallible 
specific for enforcing payment from 
some debtors of my own. Like the 
debtor in Scripture, who was no 
sooner dunned himself, than he com¬ 
menced the same operation upon 
others, down Tsallied immediately to 
the shop of a Mr M'Sicar, who.owed 
my uncle rather more than a hundred 
pence, and accosting him, '' I will 
trouble you,” said 1, for payment 
of a trifling account of yours, which 
has been due for some time:” ** Sir,” 
said he, with all imaginable coolness,- 

1 really do not find it convenient 
at this time.” “ Sir,” replied I, 
(with dignity, and speaking slowly, 
that every word might do its office,) 
** 1 shall have you blasted at the 
horn immediately.” What do you 
think he did? Why, as Heaven’s 
my judge, he laughed in my face, 
and told me he would treat me with a 
Suspension, Mercy on us ! thought 
], what a country is this, where they 
blast a man if he don’t make pay¬ 
ment, and hang him if he asks for 
it! 

When I returned, and told the 
story to my Agent, he laughed hear- 
tily ihistakes, and assured me, 
thltijlMTOCr my bowels nor my neck 
vyf^^ariy danger. But,” said he, 
'^weimtliave you confirmed im¬ 
mediacy^ to give you a title to col¬ 
lect your uncle’s debts.” 1 assured 
him that I had received the benefit 
of confirmation long before, and that 
1 undirstim it was a ceremony''that 
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Uid not require toTje repeated. “ Not 
by the bishop, I believe,'* said lie, 
‘‘ but by theVCommissary it does, 
and 1 am afraid wc can't do ndthout 
it here. In these matters you will 
find confirmation strong os proofs of 
holy writ.” And accordingly I have 
been duly confirmed, not by the lay¬ 
ing on of hands, to be sure, but by 
the laying out of more money than 
f felt inclined to part with. 

There is really no etid'to the oddi¬ 
ties of these Scotch lawyers. I heard 
one of them coolly complain to the 
Court, that he had been “ removed in 
the very of Sedentnt” and move 

that he might be allowed to “ pur^ 
uf thr bar and, what appeared to 
uic still more extraordinary, he ob¬ 
tained permission. You may easily 
suppose, however, I did not stay to 
witness the ceremony. By tht* bye, 
this is quite a common circumstance 
here, for 1 understand, that when 
they want to get nmi tkin^ ouf of a 
witness, they hrhi*<^ him up bt/ the d}- 
fifirrii 'f, and have hh.t pur^rd imme¬ 
diately, 'riiis explnins the remark 
which I }iav(‘ always )?eard made 


A’o. //. r 

about the great looseness of procedure 
in the Court of Session. 

These Scots Himst certain!) hu\e a 
natural inclination to litigatiem ami 
abuse. 1 am told moat of their ac¬ 
tions begin with Hbellittf^ somebody 
or other, and that they insert pro¬ 
voking paraCTaphs, called trriiaij 
cbinse;t, in all their deeds. (Caption 
came into my room the other tUiy 
with a w'rit of sbnie kind or other in 
his hand, and when 1 asked him 
what he meant to do, he tohl me he 
w'as going to render “ a .Koff'ct litl- 
gioux** But, in fact, 1 could not be 
surprised at any thing, after hearing 
that the country is in such a fright¬ 
ful state of barbarism, that it is no 
uncoininon thing for a person Ktill to 
claim a property bjf rii*'htvf rwnqoe.yf . 
that landlords generally reserve to 
themselves a right to diiitirx^ then 
tenants in every possible wav ; and 
that they still collect all tlie maft- 
upon their er,tales, twitv a-yeur, not - 
withstanding the disuniiing act. 

1 slial] perha{>s tell you more id 
the matter afterwards. iMeanwlnle, 

1 must subscribe inysell’ tbim*, 

IMAaMAOUKK 'riMJM J . 
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No. 11. 

Kit modus in rchus* 

'hcic arc moods in every thing.”—tVffwfce, p. 4. 

When a* the hillo are cover’d wi* sou’, 

I’m sure Us winter fairly ; 


So says the old song, and so say 1 
too, as I survey, from my parlour 
window, the Lomond peaks, the more 
distant Ochills, with a certain seg¬ 
ment of lower Perthshire. But this 
is the land, thank God, of coal-pits, 
and large, bulging, bleczing fires, and 
well-built houses, and window-cur- 
tains down to the floor—so, e'en let 
the tempest bluster— 

' ‘ The storm without may tfege and rustle, 
Tam does na mind the stornt'^li 

A man's home is his eni{ifi|f|», Where 
he reigns in all the securkjfrind com¬ 
fort of snugness, 'authorit]^ and af¬ 
fection. And yet, in this, his king¬ 
dom, there are occasional commotions 
and disquietudes, lie. himself may 
indeed sit iu his chair of state, in 
vor. xiii. 


his easy-chair, and, like the gravi¬ 
tating table in the cabin of a J.ioith 
Smack, he may remain compara¬ 
tively steady and uiuuovctl by ihi' 
roll and swing, rattle and commotion, 
around and about him. But sttll, if 
the very foundation upon which h*' 
leans is up-hcaved, and if the whole 
establishment is in a state of ai^tu- 
tion, he cannot remain altogether at 
rest; he will begin to liiinme fcboiU, 
like Diogenes in his tub, and to re¬ 
quest some little Alexander or otht^. 
to stand from betwixt hi^person aiul 
the fire. He will begin to cxt ri 
himsejf in reducing excitements, al¬ 
laying heats, quieting uproars, and 
accommodating differences, and^ th 
exertion, even when most successfi.f 
will put an end to absolute and un- 
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interrupted quietude. Lcvius,” 
however, it is still competent to ob¬ 
serve, fit patienti^ quicquid corri- 
p;ere nc^fas and a man may at least 
allay the ferment within nis own 
soul, by giving himself little trouble 
about any thing. In short, Sir, 1 can 
manage and arrange every thing but 
one in my home dominion. There 
arc certain refractory things, agents, 
passions—1 know not by what term 
to describe them, called moods or 
modes, which set all my inanagc- 
menj^ and even authority, at de- 
fialfte. 

1 ask my eldest daughter to sing my 
favourite song, Upon the Hanks 
of Allen Water,” and to accompany 
this singing upon the stringed instru¬ 
ment, which serves us at once as a 
si(b;-board and “ a pianobut her 
answer, not unfrequcntly, is, that 
she is not in the mode” for sing¬ 
ing or playing at present. 1 take up 
our of the younger ones upon my 
knee, and begin to tickle its sides, or 
tumble it about, according to use 
and wont; but find quickly that my 
blandishments are repelled, and that 
screams and tears ensue, instead of 
convulsive laixgbicr. I inquire into 
the reason, and find that the little 
imp lias lost its,4oll—broken its rat¬ 
tle—or upset its parritrh-niilk, and is 
consequently not in the “ mode” to 
be teased, i look out at my window, 
ami see some of my good and kindly 
neighbours coming to do me the fa¬ 
vour of a forenoon’s call, and when I 
make this discovery known in my fa¬ 
mily, 1 immediately sec a dispersion ; 
one runs to a bed-room, another to a 
closet, and a third to the nursery; 
and theuniversal voice is—I canna be 
fashed wi' callers to-day. Tin not in 
the “ mode” for seeing them. Nor 
is the modal infiiience confined, if 1 
am comectly informed, to domestic 
economy. My good friend, the cler¬ 
gyman of the parish, tells me that 
he lost fully two chalders of yearly 
stipcndJj|||||^iend-day, merely be¬ 
cause 'tnllrSH|rea, somehow or other, 
did not happen to be in the mode to 
grant it. And independently of those 
court-mode^ and fashions, which le- 


gulatc dress and manners merely, ( 
am made to believe that the very 
throne itself, in all Us august and 
venerated dignity, i^not exempted 
from the influence of this universal 
presence. Nor is this power, if we 
may trust the wisdom of antiquity, 
confined to rational and animated be¬ 
ings alone; 

“est modus in rebus” 

is written in legible characters over 
the door-way of creation. This im¬ 
palpable agent 

“ Worms in the sun, refreshes in tiu' 
breeze, 

Glousiii the stars, and blossoms m the 
trees, 

Lives through all life, extends ihrougU 
all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspctit 

Nor is its influence confined to wluit 
may be designated “ rebus” to tlu" 
actual cxistcncies of nature; but then* 
are “ inodes of the mind,” as my 
friend Muir expresses it ; and, a- 
mongst others qjl'this cast, the verb— 
that elder son, that Esati (»f the intel¬ 
lect, readily asserts a plaec. How the 
verb originally came by its “lO^es,*' 
whether from the corrcsj>ondiiig bu- 
mours, caprices, and unintelligible 
disputations of grammarians, or 
whether from some innate and in¬ 
separable cbii:* ‘ 'i,cr, it is of little use 
here to inqube. lJut certain it is, 
that though the thing, as lias bceu 
seen, be “ neither scant nor rare/ ' 
v/c are well entitled to woiuler how 
the deuce it got there. Were 1 in 
power over mind and matter, only lor 
a single hour, the very first act of iny 
regency would be to banish and ex¬ 
pel these vile ** modes,” or “ moods,” 
from the universe—“a toro, et a men- 
£a, aba qufi, et igni; and, ultimately, 
ab rebus cognitis et incognitis, ab 
omnibus rebus, in one wonl, et p/#'- 
ris(jue aliisl But even independently 
of such legislative measures, 1 am in 
hopes that an ultimate reformation 
may Wt^ejS^octed. Tlie fairies and 
"bxxp!MM"«hich were onec so nume¬ 
rous tztmblesome, have ulready 
vanishad into thin air *. The wi tches 


* We are informed that there is still “ a couple of brownies’’ in the city of Kd in¬ 
burgh, whose aim and profeswon it is to pelt honest people with pcat-clods, and all 
inaiinor of nuisance,—who effect a kind of pr/VJiVf^,precarious UvclihooiU by mmiufec- 
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^nd warlocks oii]y*liuger on the very 
^confines of departure. The stars are 
far less capricious in their risings 
and settings, tHeir movements and 
influences, than they were in the age 
of Julius Ctesar. Even tlie moon, 
who, 1 verily believe, was the Bona 
J)ea, the productive mother of all 
this “ modal brood,” has become 
quite serious and accountable in her 
movements and aspects. And as to 
this earth, it is quite an example to 
the whole planetary system, in re- 
sprct of decency and uniformity. 
Kings have laid aside, except on 
gala and coronation days, much of 
their wonted privileges in this re¬ 
spect ; and even in my own family 
i can perceive a growing improve¬ 
ment. The verb ! the virb alone re¬ 
mains exactly where it was some cen¬ 
turies ago, and, amongst all the ac¬ 
countability which prevails around 
it, refuses to render a reason. It is 
on this account that 1 have taken the 
refractory culprit to task, and mean 
seriously, in tliefollowing “reveries,” 
to investigate its claiyis upon our fu¬ 
ture indulgence^ in an inquiry into 
the mature and use of the 

'I'hc question respecting tlie “ mo¬ 
dal” difference betwixt the i. ‘icative 
and subjunctive tenses of U j verb, 
has presented a subject of inK-nniii- 
able discussion to grammarians and 
critics.' incapable of reconciling all, 
or even the greater proportion of 
classical examples, to any one theory, 
they have been compelled to relin¬ 
quish almost every position in suc¬ 
cession ; still, however, adhering 
with a pertinacity quite in character 
to the term originally adopted. It 
seldom occurred to them to suspect 
the foundation upon which they were 
proceeding; and whilst superstruc¬ 
ture after superstructure was rais¬ 
ed and demolished, still workmen 
were found to labour on the same 
ground. Nor has this method of 
proceeding been confined gram¬ 
mar alone. In astronon^^Hl^iB- 
try, mineralogy, and pimM ccteo- 
my, men have continued j^rtina- 
ciously in fundamental errors, mere¬ 
ly out of compliment to terms which 


luring and selling “ brimstone,” as a cur: 
are real curiosities of thefr kind! 


some popular author had ado^ded, and 
long use had sanctioned- “ 1 he rule ! 
the rule !** is sdU the watch-word ot 
every ])edant; and whilst the use ami 
wont of the language is doubtless 
paramount to all rule, and, in fact, 
the foundation nvon which all rule 
is established, and from which it de¬ 
rives the full measure of its mean¬ 
ing; yet the process is unhappily 
reversed, and terms and modes of 
expression which were framed and 
adopted, before a single professional 
or professorial grammarian exi^d. 
are made amenable to this “ cx 
facto” tribunal. This is like trying 
Dr MacFarlane's case of double liv¬ 
ings by the Act of Assembly IH'jil. 
It is Cupar, and we may non- add, 
Glasgow justice. Had gramma¬ 
rians, therefore, kept to thi'ir text, 
and not allowed thcniselves to he led 
and misled by each other, tluTo hail 
been a great saving of paper, ink, 
temper, and time. Had they fol¬ 
lowed, for example, old “ I’tler 
llamus,” and assumed Ids dcfmition, 
that a “ verb is a iintd of uumber 
u'iih iense ami person '—or hail they 
listened to Cicsar Scaligcr, and Saue- 
tius, then had “ moods,” tlii'se dis¬ 
turbers of the public peatio, and pro¬ 
moters of eternal cQlhmotions. been 
altogether excluded. "Wc slKUild 
have come at once to the fouiituin- 
htad, and without quarrelling willi 
our beverage, on account of tin' pit¬ 
cher out of which we meant to dunk 
it, wc should have applied our lips 
at once, and directly, to the waters. 
But this, unfortunately, has not hieii 
the plan adopted, and it may he 
worth while, before i-’ocecding fur¬ 
ther, to inquire why it has not. 

The general idea of a difference, 
in point of time or tense, betwixt va¬ 
rious words corresponding in then* 
general form, must have early led to 
a systematic arrangement upon this 
head. As all'eveuts must either have 
already taken place, 
dered as now occurriTUM|^B[Bt yet 
remain to occur; the|HR^ past, 
present, and future tenses, almost 
spontaneously presents itself. In this 
0tage of^investk^kn, tfumber and 
jverson are so ilH|£4^1y connect¬ 
ed, ahd interwovelWrith tense, that 


for all sinful itchings of this flesh !—'i'luy 
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when the one generalization is ef¬ 
fected, the other naturally follows- 
And when this atrangement has 
been jnadc, all, in fact, is done, 
which Sanedus *, with some of the 
more ancient gratniDarians, attempt¬ 
ed. But still theR remained various 
aspects in which^hese tenses were to 
be viewed. Now wc find “ amas/' 
now ‘^ames," anon ‘'ama/' and, last¬ 
ly, “ amare/' all at least capable 
of being conjoined with the same 
time, and number, and person, and 
yj^fsrying somewhat in form and 
sigiSfication. This seemed to de¬ 
mand an additional investigation and 
a new arrangement, and hence the 
various moods, as they ore termed, 
originated. Amas*^* was termed 
indicative, because it was conceived 
as asserting or indicating the fact or 
supposition of your loving, and that 
merely. " Ames” was called sub¬ 
junctive, because it was apprehended, 
somehow or other, as dependent upon 
something else, and to which it was 
in sense, at least, subjoined. “ Ama” 
was designated imperative, because, 
in this sense, it usually occurs. And 
‘^amare” was denominated infinitive, 
or indefinitive, from its general, or 
indefinite signification in point of 
tense, iiumber/and prson. At this 
stage of the investigation there were 
loud contests respecting a whole 
posse commitatus” of candidates 
for admission—“ tlie potential, the 
optative, the permissive pr concessive, 
the deprecative, the interrogative, 
and the responsive,” which, how¬ 
ever, have generally been amalgama¬ 
ted, to avoid confusion pr prolixity, 
with the other four. I'he fact is, 
that, by following out this plan of 
modal subdivision, in order to ac¬ 
commodate, aqd, as it were, absorb 
the varieties of use which the tenses 
exhibit, there arc scarcely any 
bounds > which could be fixed to the 
process. We might have “ negative 
moods,"and “ suppositive moods,” 


and “ ironical moods,” and seda. 
tive moods,” &c. ad infinitum. 

The infinitive mpotl" has been 
the first to expose me mutable na¬ 
ture of all human things, for, like 
the neuter gender, its original claim 
to any rank amongst its associates 
has been doubted. Here the modal 
difference lias been said to consist 
in the absence of any difference, 
just as the Irishman's character re¬ 
solved itself into “ no character at 
all.” And y^, somehow or other, 
the infinitive has a termination added 
to the fundamental word, as well as 
the other moods, and might reason¬ 
ably be expected to retain something 
of a corresponding modification of 
sense. In the verb “ axnare,” for 
example, the original, and conse¬ 
quently immutable part, throughout 
the verbal ^umges, is " ania,” 
which has induced some critics to 
consider the imperative” as the 
primitive form ; and ipgbj&tiher you 
add “ bam, ] rem, verm^ yissem," 
or “ re,” you ^ still led to expect 
some variety of meaning in conse¬ 
quence of such addition. Time, 
person, number, power, and coptin- 
gency, arc implied under varioiks as¬ 
pects, in the former instances; but, 
in the last, in the case of re, none 
of these is referred to, for the in¬ 
finitive is of all persons, tense, and 
number t. In what, then, docs its 
distinctive form and meaning con¬ 
sist? It is much easier, as every 
school-boy knows, to put than to 
answer a question ; and in the “ re¬ 
veries” in which wc are at present 
indulging, we do nqt assume to our¬ 
selves the severity and closeness of 
science or demonstration; it is our 
wish to make a dash, as it were, at 
'i ruth, as she lies, like a large salmon, 
basking in the bottom of her pool; 
and if, from the refraction and agita¬ 
tion inseparable from the interposed 
medium, we should sometiu.ia miss 
our aim, we must console ourselves. 


In ourTfffllbn, Sanctius is worth a whole ho^xf'grammarians. He thinks for 
himself; and One had better err with Sanctius, ^mmnder into truth in company 
with some heavy-headed erudite German# domt^uidem et valde valde eruditus 
On the subject of the subjunctive mood, in particolbr, Sanctius thus expresses him¬ 
self : Modus in verbis non attuqt verbi naturam, ideo verborum attributum non 

est.” And again, “ Vides confusionem graminaticorum qui in modis ca-plicandis, nvU 
fum ntodum tenuerunt.*' Vide Sanct, Mrncr» Sect, /. cap, 18* 

f We say, At Romani domi mUititeque intenti, festinarc, pararc, alius alium por- 
tari, hostibus obviam ire,” Ac, Salluft's CuHUnc^ Chapter hth. 
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and our ** dialing*fingers,” with a 
certain nttmbcr of resolutions or de- 
terminations, to be more cautious, 
and to take better in future. 

The accusative case then appears to 
us to possess and exhibit an approxi¬ 
mation, at least, to the difTerential 
termination of the infinitive mode. 
When I s^, for example, ** eo,” the 
^vord eo'*’conveys tlic idea cf my 
going, and of this alone; but when 
I add “ Romatn,” 1 thereby indicate 
that the motion is direct^ by an ex¬ 
pressed termination towards an ex- 
j)ressed place, “ Romain other 
words, Romam” does not signify 
Rome, but to Rome,” and mi^t be 
written in one word, “Rometo,”— 
just as we say, whereto, hereto, and 
hitherto. When 1 say amo pud- 
lam,” the literal translation is, 1 
love to the girl,” and the direction in 
which the sentiment of love passes is 
intimated by the termination, or ra¬ 
ther wreck ^termination m. Now 
to apply the infinitive mood, 

tile subjer’ at present under illustra¬ 
tion, In t iiistiinces “ volo venire,” 
“ cupio » cere,” &c., it is evident 
that which is cxprto.cd by the 
prcccdhlg verb, in each example, is a 
mere statement of present inclina¬ 
tion, present desire on my part, 
without intiinuting in what direction, 
or towards what point that desire 
or inclination of mine is to pass,: it 
is only when we come to the infini¬ 
tive word'that we conceive ourselves 
entitled to add “ to *—the term ex- 
}>rcssive of addition or direction, to 
the sense of the word with which it 
is combined. “ Amo puellam,” and 
“ anio ludere,” appf*ar to us to be 
brought out into meaning very 
much in the same manner ; and al- 
.though we arc totally incapable of 
analyzing the terminations in either 
case, yet we conceive that our infer¬ 
ence is at least plausible, Valcat 
quantum valere potest.” This may 
at least amuse, if it docs not in¬ 
struct. It may call up a smile, if it 
does not bring down a wrinklew., 
in tliC next place, we haiqb^jb^en 
advertised to look for the originil 
verb, stript of all adjuncti^in the 
imperative mood”* ania. mre the 
“ nuda veritas” of the verbal form 
has been supposed to have been lurk¬ 
ing for ages, like the statue in the 
block of marble, just for Ihc want of 


good workmanship and t^liisel-work 
to bring it out-^ This supposition, 
however, is almost too ridiculous to 
stand a moment's investigation ; for, 
independently of all the steps of 
reasoning by wbidt ama” can be 
deduced, first, perba|i|jfroin “amae,” 
and ultimately from amaes/' by an 
elision of the s, let the curious in¬ 
quirer just take the trouble of calling 
at the next door, and he will find 
" amato, amate,” and ainanto,” at 
home, very much disposed to ditr 
prove all uncompoundedness in thw 
formation. The truth is, as cwwy 
body knows, or may inform him¬ 
self of, that the imperativi* form is, 
in all languages, only a variety of 
the present indicative, or present 
subjunctive; and that, when a mas¬ 
ter says to his servant, “ You may 
go away;” or when he simply states. 
You go away,” he is uniformly 
understood “ to command.” The 
imperative is then merged in the 
indicative and subjunctive moorls ; 
and here wc are on the ground at 
last, (freed from all incumbrances,) 
where the great modal contest lias 
for ages been conducted, and whev*' 
it is still maintained—baud sine 
conviciis.” Lot us i^ingle slap- 
clash in die fray, and, with the 
help of such weapons as are at 
hand, let us try whether or not wo 
can drive this last, greatest, and 
most indefinite of all enemies, the 
subjunctive, from the field, 'flius 
setting apart the infinitive as a 
non-dc script, wx shalKbe in quiet 
possession of one, and only one inocal 
or form, indicative or assertive, a- 
round which the various other ac¬ 
cidents of the verb very quietly and 
coiimactly arrange thomselves. 

We are early instructed to say, 
that "amem, araes, aniet,” are of one 
mood, and that “ legnni, leges,” and 
leget,” are of another ; and ytt, in 
point of spelling at least, tlierc* is no 
(lifGjrgnce. In the case, injgcd, of 
amabo, df^'^'-bo, ibo,” 
am, amcm, Icgum,” tlie dfKrence of 
form is palpable; but if it be taken 
into account that it is quite possible 
that the letter h was of DigaAima ori¬ 
gin, as iqihe case of “sihi, tibi, nobis, 
vobis, omnibus, quibus, honiinihus,” 
A-c., and did not belong to these 
words originally, we sliall have lef>s 
cause for being startled at Mich ap- 
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parent anomalies'. Be this as it may, leading features,*" a present- tense,” 
“ aroabo*" is just as " jndicafiW' and indicating a present intention of fu- 
" flwertfW' as amem/* and ihdi- ture action, as in j^e instances, " I 
cates or asserts intention, on the part will hare it so; 1 will not shed tears; 
of the speaker^ ** to love/* with as I shall not dispute any longer," &c. 
much distii^iMe^l^of assa^hin, and ^gain, it must have been felt, on 
with no man that which, un- many other occasions, as pointing, as 
der the notion of power or contin- it were, immediately and directly to 
gen(^, is indicated by "amemV' In the future action or event, without 
all the tenses of what has been term- any " palpable* reference’^ to present 
ed the ” subjunctive mood," there is will or sense of duty; as, for example, 
a constant reference, directly or in- Quum faciam vitula pro frugibus," 
^jrectlyA^ieither to fu/urify, which is eras liabAis pecuniam tuam,”— 
4||d to be ultimately resolvable into " He is away just now, but he will 
present intention of future action, or came back to-morrow,” and so forth, 
into power and contingency; in other In all these, and a thousand similar 
words, these terms are all compounds instances, the reference to the future 
of the future indicflBtive, wnich is apt, as apprehended by the mind, 
considered as a present,—and of the however it may be expressed in Eng- 
present subjunctive, which is avow- lish auxiliary terms, is, apparently 
cdly so- A*, g. the imperfect subjunc- at least, direct and immediate. Un- 
tive of " arao” asserts or indicates, dcr these two aspects, then, the fu- 
that at some past time my " loving” ture tense dther assumes an affinity 
was then future or contingent, or to the contingency of suhjvncilvej 
both. The perfect subjunctive inti- or to the certainty indicaiivt, 

mates, that my having loved,” the according to circxLlf^b^s. In 
completion of my act of loving, or the same manner, in itie potential 
my loving considered as past, is, now sense of the present subjunctive, this 
at the period of speaking, contingent, term is, strictly speaking, a present; 
or possible; whilst “ amavero,” if but, in its contingent accepwion, it 
there be any difference betwixt the is as certainly a future, liohc one 
two forms, states the same thing— case, a (iirect rt f'erence is made to 
iny “ having loved,” namely, as now present power, in the other inrf n- 
future. The pluperfect subjunctive, ces, as direct a reference is had die 
again, expresses the same notion future time, when that power is V'* be 
of ** my having loved,” as then at exerted; e. g. “ Quum tot sustine- 
some past period, future or contiu- as,” Since you can now sustain, 
gent. And thus, in all the varieties and consequently do actually sus- 
of what are termed the sTibjunctive tain and, on the other hand, 
temcB, one idea of co7itingency or fii~ " cum veniam faciam,” wlicn I 
turiiy prevails; and hence, in all pro- may come—when the point, now fu- 
bability, originated the unphiloso- ture or contingent, may arrive of my 
phical plan of separating these tenses coming, " 1 will do it.” From all 
into a subjunctive, dependent, or un- these observations, it i. evident that 
certain mood. both the present subjunctive and the 

It is quite true, that the flitWe future indicative appear occasionally 
of the indicative ought, according to to be futures, or to point directly 
this method, to have found a place to events future; and that, on 
along with the present subjunc- other occasions, they as directly point 
five, with which it so nearly coa- to present power or intention ; and 
lesccB, both in meaning and inform, hence there would arise a difficulty 
But jMjIril there would naturally in arranging them: and, in order to 
occd^mmderable objections. The cut the matter short, one form seems 
future indicative must have been ti^/|^e been appropriated to one 
felt even by those who might not be and anotiier form to another, 

able to Appreciate clearly the value of regulating the business by 

of their own feelings, to b^, in its ** the sense,” and calling those forms 

* ©e7^« "htytw. “ Volo/' or “ cupio dicere,” might all be rendered by the futuie 

dicamand “ Heel mihi diccrc” forms a corrc^pondfnjj equivalent for the present 
sulyunctive. 
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“ futur<a/' when at:dl where they di¬ 
rectly reicfared to J'uture events^ and 
^fhese forms “ presents" when and 
where they directly referred to 
:tput intentions, which would have 
been the philosophical methodj gram¬ 
marians have jumbled both meanings 
into one tepse, and cither tense in¬ 
to a community of meanings. 

Now, it ia deserving of notice here, 
that this same ^'doubleness’'of mean¬ 
ing, under each separate form, which 
adheres to the present toiies, viz. the 
future indicative, and the present 
subjunctive, likewise extends itself, 
in a still more perplexing degiee, to 
the derivative tenses, which involve, 
amongst other things, the meaning 
implied in these. Thus, '^amaverim,” 
which connects itself, or is said to 
connect itself, with the present sub¬ 
junctive ; and “ amavero/' which 
]>ays the same compliment to the fu¬ 
ture indicative; both contain a dou¬ 
ble ineaning>R;^e former signifying 
that failing loved,'* or the 

completicm of " loving," is now 
contingent, or may hapj;)en at some 
future time ; and the latter, by a si¬ 
milar amlogy, signifying that my 
having wved" is now ‘‘ my volition/' 
or shall take place at some futu;e 
]>criod. In the one case, the radical 
meaning of “ shall and will, may 
and can," is regarded as indicating 
present in?' otion ; in tlie other, it is 
understoo d ..s referring directly to 
the accomi'hshmcnt of that ^'inten- 
tion" at some time yet x'uturc or 
contingent. And hence the difficul¬ 
ty licre, as in the case of the present 
subjunctive and future indicative, of 
arranging these tenses under their 
respective moods. 

The pluperfect subjunctive re¬ 
mains yet to be discussed, and, after 
what lias been said, requires little 
elucidation. It is likewise a child, or 
rather a grand-child, either of the 
future indicative, or of the present 
subjunctive, involving, along with 
other kleas, the distinctive meaning 
of these tenses; and involving, at 
the same time, an accumulalk}^ pf 
difficulty in the apprehension,^ ||| 
double uses. “ Aniavissem,”!|w 4 n- 
stance, intimates, that at some {HUt 
period, my " having loved," or my 
loving considered as finished, was 


u matter of volition then, or was 
then /uture,—was to he considered 
clLlltSr in the tlien power, in the then 
resolution, in the then inclination, in 
the then apprehended ^uty, or in the 
then futnm accompUsbfmpnt or fulfil¬ 
ment of all these* quiiin po- 

suisset castra sensit nMtem adesse ct 
retro pedem tulit," Cssar, wlien he 
would have pitched his camp, wlicii 
the having pitdted" his camp was 
then, at a past time, a matter of voli¬ 
tion, of inclination, of resplutxon wic|i 
him, perceived that tlic enemy 
at hand, and, instead of pitching ms 
camp, which he never, in fact, accom¬ 
plished, he retreated. In this case, 
the intention of a futuic act, which 
future act was never reulizeil, is all 
which is expressed by posuisset cas¬ 
tra and it corresponds to the first 
meaning of the future indicative, or 
present subjunctive, from which it 
is, in sense, derived. Again, and 
in illustration of the second meaning 
of these tenses, we are ((uite fami¬ 
liar with such expressions as this, 
Cffisar quuiu posuisset castra, re- 
diit llomamCu^sar, when the 
“ having pitched" liis camp, which 
was at a past time a resolution, had 
actually become a future event—had 
actually been accomplished, return¬ 
ed to Home. Quibus rebus eog- 
nitis quum ad has suspiciones cer- 
tissim&c res acccderenl ; quod per 
fines Sequanoruin llelvctios inins- 
daxissel, quod ohsides inter eos dan- 
Hohcurasseti quod ea omnia 
&c. Ca’s. Dc Hel. (ial. Ub. i. cap. : 
in this, and in a multituile of pas¬ 
sages besides, tlie accomplishment of 
the intention is distinctly referred to ; 
though, according to Dr Hunter, ^ all 
that it actually expressed is the in- 
merely. Tlie fact, perhaps, 
inay^t be found to he, tliaty al¬ 
though in English our auxiliary 
verbs are all in the present or past 
tenses, yet it does not of necessity 
follow, that, in Latin, the same thing 
shouliL hold; the terms lan¬ 

guage seem, according npl^Doc* 
tor's own admission, to be, in a case 
which he adduces, (the ini^rfeci 
subjunctive) more generalized than 
any of which we are in possession ; 
and if tfiat holds true in tiie instance 
w'hich he adduces, and in the sense 




w 
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referred to^ why may it not likewise 
hold true in the instances and s^nse 
for which wc are at present contend¬ 
ing ? and why may not a form of the 
Latin verb be so gentralived^ as to 
intimate, not only pieseiHlhX^tion, 
but Uk 6 wi 8 e^#iid'd 2 m//y, not by in¬ 
ference only, Action now future ? or 
why may not the intention be inferred 
from the act, as well as the act from 
the intention ? If this be admitted, 
then the various uses of the sub- 
junctirey^ometimes in what is term¬ 
ed an indicative, &nd sometimes in a 
subjunctive or contingent sense, arc 
accounted for. 'J'he imperfect sub¬ 
junctive, aniarem, is likewise a chip 
of the same block.. It refers to the 
act of loving, as then future or con¬ 
tingent, as future or contingent at 
some past time; and is likewise ca¬ 
pable of the double acceptation, in re¬ 
ference to intention or accomplish¬ 
ment, which we have so fully illus¬ 
trated. “Prius illi occulos extin- 
guerem, quani," &c. 1 had rather 

J mt out his eyes, than," not that 
lis eyes were actually put out; but, 
1 rather mouldy fee, it remains in the 
intention, and is not realized by the 
act. Whereas, in the sentence al¬ 
ready quoted, Quum certissima; 
res acccdercnt*’ were actualh/ added, 
did not remain in contemplation, in 
the shoulds, woulds, mights, or 
coulds, of a fAen present intention, 
hut in actual accomplishment. There 
is a manifest reference here to the 
future—or to what may be termed the 
secondary Bence of these fundamental 
tenses. 


These suggesAons, wc r^mat it 
again, are made in all the playful¬ 
ness and uncalcula^ng humour of a ' 
leisure hour. They neither arc, nor 
do they bear the impress of being the 
fruits of study, reading, and reflec¬ 
tion. Vet, if they hold true, and at 
present we see no insuperable ob¬ 
jection to their holding they will 
serve to illustrate mod^ of expres¬ 
sion which have hitherto been dark, 
confused, and unintelligible; the} 
will accou^ for the various, and 
seemingly contradictory uses, of 
what are termed the subjunctive 
tenses; they will shew distinctly, 
that “ est qui vult,” and “estqui 
velit, sunt quos juvat," and “ sunt 
quos juvet, sunt quibus unuin opus 
est,” and “sunt quibus unum opus 
sit,” with all the host of similar in¬ 
stances, are, in fact, different expres¬ 
sions, which come ultimately to sig¬ 
nify the same thing, ii^ consequence 
of the change of tnfs^|||inses, ami in 
consequence of that Wchavc 

a large account and reckoning with 
our very learnetl friend, the author 
of “ Qui Quae Quod” upon this hca*I. 
But wc must reserve our ^picussion 
for anotl)cr month. 'We snail meet 
again, and then— 

In the meantime, v'c ,— 

Mystic W6S grand next to none— 
Large body c()r|>orat& of one ; 

Im[)ottarit “ omnes,** solus ! 

beg leave to remain, as in duty 
bound, 

. Yours truly, 

ftcM X 


% 

Sonnet, frofn the Italian oJ‘ I'ilieaja> 


bonnet, from iht Staltan of ;!l'tHrafa. 


“ Italia ! Italia ! O tu cui fco la sortc, 

Hi^sr^RiA! O Hesperia! why wert thou 
Curs'd thus with beauty ? for it was to thee 
A fatal gift of woe and slavery 
'Twas stamping anguish on thy wretched brow! 

f 

'^fph ! hadst thou been less lovely, and more brave, 

‘ Then nations, trembling at thy mighty name, 

Had scarcely dat'd to envy th^ ^y fame. 

But, as it was, they lur'd thy grave ! 

And now arm'd torrents rush carnage down 
Thine Alps* gveen sides ; and Gallic herds are spread 
O'er Po's dear banks—no longer now thine own ; 

And far to foreign wars thy troops arc led ; 

In foreign wars their generous blo^ ihey spill. 

And, copquerors or conquer’d, they arc botulmcn still! 
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.ox TliC SUKlilFF-COOllT^ OF 6COTLANS. 

The attention of the Legislature, c/t/ner« conscientiously, and not in 
and of the public, hat lately been a the fa^on« 

good deal occupied in inquiries with \V¥wWbei^ i^sc re- 

rcgard to the state of our several Ju- marks, by our Aten^irtiaving been 
dicatoricR in Scotland ; and it is un- attracted to the InfeMor (*ourta of 
derstood tbit a Goinmisaion, which Scotland, in several well-written pa- 
recently sat at Edinburgh, has made jicrs recently seitt, us bv a Corres- 
a Report which embraces a great va- pondent. And ahhougn the clogs 
riety of changes on th^temat of pro- which have encumbered the greater 
cess in the courts of hij^^ jurisdic- legal machines have bech fdt to ein- 
tion. To every man of can^ur and barrass those who preside over them, 
intelligence, whether he be a member and thus inquiry ami amendment 
of the legal profession, or an unfor- have been, as it were, forced on the 
tunatc litigant who has felt the tor- Legislature,—We are well assured 
turcs of a law-suit, it must be a sub- that the Infeiior Courts, and especi- 
ject of satisfaction, that those who ally the Sheriff-Court s, have at this 
have the power seem also to be ac- moment as strong (if not stronger) 
quiring the will to inqwoye, in a ra- claims to attention and ainemltueiit 
tional and decisive, out deliberate as the (Jourt of Session, or cveti that 
manner, the veneraUejbstitutions most monstrous wen on our legal 
this ancienyMj^om ; and although institutions,—the Jiirv Court iiself. 
we by no expect that all the The office of Sheriff is of as high 

dust aqd ^hwehs which have been antiquity, in our history, as that of 
gather!^ for centurieSgin our Courts any other of our peculiar judicatories, 
of Law will be swept away at once. Yet, while the jurisdiction a<lpW;Uil 
we coi^atulate the community on the great body of the |>eople in every 
the prolj^ct which is opened up by corner of the kingdom, (and perhaps 
tlie appointment and proceedings of most seriously in the most remote,) 
the Commiasion which we allude to. more immediately than that of any 
^Yc are neither optimists with regard other Court, it rather carried oi>- 
to all the existing institutions of our pression than justice down the land 
country, altliou^ we regard them like a stream. Until tlie last ^nsur- 
ivith an attachment as devoted and rection in favour of the lloust* of 
patriotic perhaps as our neighbours,— Stewart, in the year 1745, dictateil 
nor ire we fond of those innovations the policy of crippling the feudal 
which would not leave a wreck be- powers of the Scottishvnobility, the 
hind of the offices and establishments dispensation of justice was held to 
which are indissolubly connected be a matter of inheritance, which a 
with the history of this nation, and lord or a laird transmitted to his eldest 
blend themselves intimately with son, with the earth and stone which 
the laws, and usages, and habits of conslituted his estate. The fruits 
the people. But we earnestly recoin- wei^^uch as might have been ex- 
iiicnd to those who are placed in si- pected. The chief delegated his au- 
tuations of influence, to keep up a thority to some dependent, whose 
steady and incessant fire upon abuses; liighest duty it was to fortify the ii^ 
not to grasp, like visionaries, at a tcrests and promote the views of his 
perfect whole, hut, pursuing their lord i^nd master; and this being 
object in detail, to take always what done, it mattered not wh i|>jifcg caine 
can be got. It is folly to grumble of law or justice. Accordiiin^who- 
anci clamour because weeana^get ever has had opportunitift in- 
every thing our own way. specting the records of tho^ Courts, 

practical evil which is reia^^ will fira innumerable instances of 
even jn an inconsidmble degree, is the most ^agrant iniquities, murders, 
a point gained, a concession made plunderings, and the tike, peqietra- 
to truth and justice, and should not ted in the guise, and in the name of 
. Ije rejected by those who really seek the law. In truth, until the heii- 
• the amelioration of Goverhment md* tabic jurisdictions^ were abolished in 
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Scotland by of (George 11., 

(171H,) it maybe said with great 
truth, that, jiracticatti^y there was no 
law in Scotland except the will of 
the petty tyraqii who poism^d the 
land of th 0 cW Wtry ^H 
the hiri|e«t (^oMb d||l|>^li^dom 
might be apte^ed m, yet these fur¬ 
nished DO remge to the injured and 
the poor; for there the corruption, 
by money and influence, was often 
as rank as in the meanest heritable 
Sheritl-Court of the kingdom. It 
was to the pure, the patriotic, and 
the benevolent spirit of Duncan For¬ 
bes of Cullodcn, that Scotland was 
indebted for the innovation which, 
ill a great measure, communicated 
tlic blessing of substantial liberty to 
Scotsmen, and raised its peasantry 
and its burghers from the condition 
of slaves, to that of men living under 
the dominion of law. The heritable 
jurisdictions were taken away, and 
an equivalent in money paid to the 
gentry who laid claim to them : the 
authority was merged in the Crown, 
and the office of Sheriff, in each shire, 
ncwnmodelled, was conferred by the 
King on a lawyer of three years 
btantling, who was to hold his situ¬ 
ation, not during pleasure, but ad vi- 
iam ant cidfiam, and who hud tin* 
power of delegating his authority to 
a Substitute during his pleasure only. 
Doth ^he Sheriff and his Substitute 
are paid by the ("rown, like the other 
Judges of the realm. 

Such is the present state of the 
oflicc of Sheriff throughout Scotland ; 
and when it is considered, that, in 
every county, he is not only the com- 
inmi law Superintendant of Tolicc 
within his jurisdiction, but the 
Judge competent to almost every 
class of causes which can be ciuried 
into a court of law, it will, we think, 
he admitted, that, to the great body 
pf tlic community—to the greatest 
number of the King’s subjects—to 
the honest but humble classqjs scat- 
tered j Oy sp the face of the country, 
who wHsfiy stand in need of justice 
and raWM^or their wrongs, speedily, 
and at ^derate expence, the She- 
rifl-Cou(ts are the most useful and 
tlie most important in the ^kingdom. 
And if they were put upon that foot¬ 
ing, which, in our apprehension, 
they ought to be, they would be the 
4 ;hicf, as they arc ^ the natural resort 


of the greater nwnber of litigants, 
who seek only for justice, without its 
ordinary attendants—ruinous delay 
and ruinous expeiuS!. Nothing, in 
our humble opinion, would tend 
more than a respectable and efficient 
cstahlislmient of Sheriff-tJourts, to 
lessen the lieavy pressure of business 
on the Judges in the Supreme Oourt, 
of which we hear so inany eomplaints, 
or to stay that flowing and over¬ 
whelming tide of appeals to the 
House of ,jj^ds, which is held to 
arise, in aothe measure, from the 
Judges ill the Court of Session being 
unable, amidst the too numerous calls 
on their time and attention, to be¬ 
stow an adequate portion of either on 
the cases which pass before them; a 
theory, by the way, which is not 
quite reconcilable with a plurality 
of gowns, some bolding scats in two, 
and others in thvee difl'erent Courts, 
^ each of w^ich thejre is surely 
.lAough of duty for Judges. 

.li Being quite satidpS^tiiat great 
and most important ;jQ^]^vements 
may be made^ on the Sntfrift-Courts 
of Scotland, we take the liberty of 
throwing out a few hints, which may 
suggest to others reflections^)|flid pro¬ 
posals on the subject, and lead to 
some practical results. And we arc 
prompted the more strongly to do 
so, by a rumour, that the only mea¬ 
sure proposed on the subject of tlic 
Sheriff-Courts, is the appointment 
of a Committee of Sheriffs: to, devise 
some n^w regulations as to feea^and 
forms of process, with an augiuc'nta- 
tation of salaries to the SubslituU^s. 
All these are, doubtless, fitting and 
necessary ; but, in order to render 
the Sheriff-Courts of Scotland what 
they ought to be,—the great furutn 
of all litigation for their several ter¬ 
ritories,—and to inspire confidence in 
the talent, impartiality, and inde¬ 
pendence of the Judges, who ofliciatt* 
therein, something more essential 
and extensive must be done /n/ 
Lcgi.sl(tlarc. 

And, first, as to the np])ointincTit 
an(]L duties of Sheriffs. M'hen the 
iJj^jC^iction Act was passed, it seem¬ 
ed been reckoned a suffieiciit 

proof of a lawyer’s fitnesK fur the 
office, that he had beeh on the list 
of advocates for three yc-ars, and that 
.1 complete guarantee was furnished 
against liability to bias, because hr 
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vras c^barred from being employed 
in the Snpreme Court, in any causes 
which should come from the county 
over which he was to judge. Now 
these, we fear, arc very inadequate 
pledges to the community that 
some Sheriffs, who have since been 
appointed, were fit, in point of at¬ 
tainments, or free, in their function, 
from influences calculated to pervert 
their judgments, and destroy confi¬ 
dence in their impartiality! We do 
not see why the profejMlImal attain¬ 
ments, and srohahUiths ^or fitness, 
should be j^aced on a lower scale 
than those of the persons who are 
to be Judges in the Supreme Court. 
On the contrary. Sheriffs, from being 
called to act in the {irovinces on 
their own judgment, not merely in 
readi ng processes quietly, but as 
conservators of the peace, and on 
suddc'ii cmergenci^’ require, per¬ 
haps, more discred^, promptitude^ 
and legal ^^Mledge, than 
Judge m;4OT"mpreme Court, wh^ 
duties i^r^f^l^ited to deliberation aUd 
study, and* who is evlightoned, or 
supported, in his judicial functions, 
by the flounsels and co-operation of 
his hmhren. I'hrce years iiominal 
exercise of professional labours as 
an advocate of twenty-one years of 
age, is too short a space for the at¬ 
tainment of that experience and 
dignity which befit the station of 
'c^very tfudge; and no man should be 
named ir^herifp, who is not, at least, 
fw^ty-five years of age, and who 
has' not actually practised at the bar 
‘ for five years, or, at least, at¬ 
tended the sittings of the Court 
for that space, and directed some 
attention to professional pursuits. 
'J'his is by no means the case at 
present; for we have known appli¬ 
cations for the oflicc of Sheriff by 
men who had indeal been three 
years on the roll of advocates, but 
who had never paid more attention 
to their studies than was necessary 
for the formality of passing, and 
who were utterly deficient in every 
attribute and acquirement reqidsito 
for discharging the duties m ihc 
office to which they aspired#"^ This 
defect, in the express law on the 
subject, has of late, in many instan¬ 
ces, been supplied by the good sense 
^ of those in whom the patronage in 
this department is reposed; and it 


is now understood;^%retty gi ni-ially, 
that the candidate for Sheriff's gown 
must be a practising lawyer; not 
merely some country gentleman, who 
appei^b,^ Advonp^^u to his name, 

a pasMPfo ^sblir ; but 

one who has acfwillV J^sented him¬ 
self regularly ii^tn^ arena of his 
profession. This', however, ought 
to be made a point of positive legis¬ 
lative enactment, and not left to ilu* 
mere discretion of statesman, who, 
to whatever parties in politics they 
may belong, arc too ofteu obliged to 
compromise what is permanently 
right, for what may appear lo be 
expedient fbf the time. 

Another t^lification for Sherifts 
ought to be, that tliey shall not be 
landholders, freeholtkrs, or other¬ 
wise connected closely, by blood or 
interest, with the county in which 
they arc to officiate. I7niil of late 

J ears, although the heritable jur^^- 
ictions were abolished, the inttrvx/ 
of the great man of eaeli county was 
the ordinary channel of i^ioint- 
ment; and his interest waswlle se¬ 
cured by the interest of tTounty 
Gentlemen, as they sometiim’s call 
themselves, or of such sets of these 
as are attached to his general or lo¬ 
cal politics. A more pernicious 
course could scarcely be adopted; 
for before a Sheriff could be thus 
appointed, it behoved him to ** make 
interest" with a particular class of 
those over whom he is to be iludgc— 
to canvas all the great*midl*s frieruls 
and voters—to solicit a favtftir of the 
most oppressive and embarrassing 
nature, because its value can never 
be estimated, nor its receipt requit¬ 
ed; and thus, on the very tliresh- 
hold of his entrance into office, a 
Sheriff who gets his appointment in 
this way, through the inttuengc of, 
or by his connection with, the cinui- 
ty in which he is to act, loses some 
portion, at least, of that high and 
perfect independence of which 
makes him no respecter iM^|ersoii^. 
It is true, indeed, that-^flA^avoui** 
may be sought and give^ with an 
elegant understanding that the fa¬ 
voured person is, nevertheless, free 
from all implied fetters; and a man 
of strong mind and incorruptible in¬ 
tegrity will never be moved, by aii> 
personal consideration, while in tht^ 
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discharge of pubib duty. But all 
men are not 6f this order. And 
while such circumstance and con¬ 
nections render a bad man^thc mere 
tool of this or the dlh!^> for 

working euiiMffseveridJ^^ the 
be8tieel^gsiir<«fgQ)|^ ana ^teful 
heart are sUhjottM to teniptations 
which it is not fit ^^ey should ever 
feel—are exposed to the operation 
of prepossessions which tney are 
scarcely conscious—and are liable to 
suspicions of partiality which they 
do not indulge^ but which tlie vul¬ 
gar, the undiiaritable, and the disai)- 
pointed, will impute, with little hesi¬ 
tation, to the unspeakable injury of 
a Sheriff's usefulness, and the de¬ 
struction of all confidence in his im¬ 
partiality and integrity—those fun¬ 
damental and vital qualities, in the 
character of every Judge, without 
which every other attribute is lea¬ 
ther and prunella.” So strong is this 
feeling now, that Government have, 
to their unspeakable honour, set 
themselves decidedly against tlie 
whole system of local influence in 
the appointment of Sheriffs; and in¬ 
stances have occurred in which the 
most powerful interest tliat could 
be stirred up in a district was ut¬ 
terly disregarded; while gentlemen, 
totally unconnected, and unfettered 
by local tics and affections or anti¬ 
pathies, were placed, as they should 
be, independently of every man with¬ 
in their jurisdiction, and .vitli every 
chance, in favour of their iinpartiali- 
ty, of which ^the frailty of human 
nature admits. This, too, is a point 
of such essential importance, that it 
ought not to be left to tlie wavering 
and uncertain energies of adminis- 
tr^fion, but fixed and sanctioned by 
the express and pointed statutes of 
the Legislature. 

The system of appointing Sheriffs 
under the influence of the political 
interests in their Shires—a rem¬ 
nant of the barbarous spirit oJ* feudal 
domin^^n among the Scottish Lords 
and G^^y—has created a very ge¬ 
neral absurd notion among the 
particulw cast of persons called 
Freeholaers, tliat thej/ have some 
sort of divine right to be consulted 
in such appointments, ifut what 
concern they have in the matter, 
more tlian the merchants, manufac¬ 
turers, or any other classes of the 


community, it is not very e^y to 
divine.^ Accordingly, whenever a 
vacancy occurs, they set to work to 
recommend some n^edy, grasping, 
and, perhaps, ignorant connection of 
their own, or they remonstrate a- 
gainst this man or the other, who may 
be competitors for the same ofiire. 
All the forces of the several parties 
arc mustered—all the jarring which 
honourab^ ambition, or sordid cu¬ 
pidity, or gi’ovelling intrigue and 
angry feds^ inspire or produce, 
naturally result. Whoever, in such 
a contest, may be successful, he car¬ 
ries thence, into the sphere of his 
new duties, feelings scarcely in ac¬ 
cordance with the sacred nature of 
those duties; and whatever virtue 
may belong to isolated individuals, 
the average of human nature dot's 
not admit of our being sceptical, with 
regard to the real partialities and 
dislikes which will ever attend the 
^collisions of interest or ambition. 
If the successful candidate has fail¬ 
ings, (and who has siot-fjsilings?) 
if he should h&ve a vulnerable heel, 
which a well-aimed arrow may reach, 
his consciousness of this infirmity 
will occasionally make liim halt: he 
will seek all sorts of shields for it, 
from the w^ell-known hostility of his 
opponents; and when he stoops and 
shuffles for safety, his walk cannot 
always he upright and intrepid. 
The man who accepts of such an of¬ 
fice, knowing that he is,: perhaps, 
justly contemned, and, at all events, 
that he has been objected to by a 
considerable body of those amongst 
whom he is to judge, ascends the 
judgment-seat with a halter about his 
neck, and if without the effrontery, 
atill with the trembling pusillani¬ 
mity of an ** acquitted felon.” He 
will attempt, perhaps^ to soothe hos¬ 
tility by paltering and hollow hy¬ 
pocritical smiles; be will purchase 
forbearance, by rendering himself 
the tool and slave of every dirty 
jobber who chuses to sport with his 
fears ; and to purchase an immuni¬ 
ty from animadversion In his seat of 
honour, he will sacrifice every tie of 
integrity, and duty, and honour. It 
will be well for him, (putting use¬ 
fulness altogether out of view,) if 
he do not finally entangle himself 
in the meshes of a thousand strata-- 
gems, which he has woven with hi'* 
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own ^n<1s, aiul*sink to the dust, 
inextr^bly, benouth the mingled 
pity and execration of all around 
him. Wc put^he case hypotheti¬ 
cally, of course, although it be one 
which is strictly within the limits of 
probability; and wc ask if it be fit 
that any person should be doomed 
to the ignominious elevation which 
such a case implies ? 

The objection which wc have last 
illustrated will a])ply still more 
strongly to Substitutes, than to their 
Principals, because their professional 
rank, their previous and peculiar 
connections, are generally in a lower 
sphere than those of persons who arc 
eligible to the higher office: and no 
man can possibly be worse qualified 
for a Judge, than one who has been 
long inured, on the spot, to the low 
arts of pettifogging, as a procurator 
before an Inferior Court, or who is 
imbued with all the narrow preju- 
diees and vulgat gossip (»f a provin¬ 
cial district; to say nothing of the 
])arty and personal ft^uds with which 
his moral existence is {here insepar¬ 
ably connected. 

The matt(T of resid(‘iice comes 
next to he considered. There have 
been various opinions expressed on 
this subject; and the doctrine, that 
coiiKtant residence by the Sheriff 
Principal would he beneficial, seems 
to be gaining ground. We are by no 
'means convinced that this is a sound 
view matter, if wc suppose 

Sheriff-Courts to be, in other re¬ 
spects, properly regulated, an&, in par- 
/ticiilar, the condition of the Substi- 
/ tutes rendered more respectable and 
indejK'ndent. At present, the prac¬ 
tice is very variable in this particular. 
A f(uv Sheriffs reside constantly, and 
do almost all the business of their 
courts —the Substitutes doing little 
else than granting warrants pro 
form/i, or sitting in (/ourt while the 
interlocutors are reported. In other 
instances, the Deputes, although 
they do not reside constantly, yet 
(decide) almost every cause; 
and in both these cases, the Substi¬ 
tute seems to be a useless incum¬ 
brance—unless it he to decide causes 
in which his Principal is a party, 
which happens generally when the 
Depun^ a country gentleman, con- 
r^i^JK^ctctlwUh the iniscellanoous hiisi- 
• nessoftlu' district, which rcsideniro 


too often implies. There are, wc 
believe, counties in which the busi¬ 
ness is differently regulated. vThe 
Substitutes do the whole buKioess of 
the offio 9 «^eciding.»§rery cause ac- 
cordin^%> the their^i-judg- 

ments. Froni fiartMts be 

dissatisfied, an appeal lies to the 
Superior ; and tins is obtained with¬ 
out any farther ex])cnce than that 
of transmitting the tirocesscs to his 
residence, and of m snort petition of 
appeal, without any new matter, 
either of fart or of argunoent, being 
admitted. The latter mode is un¬ 
doubtedly the best, if the SuhKtituUi 
be at all qitalified for his duty, as it 
affords the lieges the benefit of tw<» 
opinions in the Inferior I)oiirt, with¬ 
out plunging at once into the endless 
labyrintli, of which the Bill (ihamber 
is but the entrance, in tlie (Nmrt of 
Session. If. therefore, the Substi¬ 
tute be qualified to conduct the bu¬ 
siness of the ('ourt creditably and 
beneficially, and decide all eases, in 
the first instance, it were better that 
the Sheriff*-Depute residetl chicHy in 
Edinburgh, the scat of theSKipreme 
Courts, where, from his practice, or 
his observations and intetreourse with 
the highest minds in the profession, 
he is in the way of improving or 
keeping up his attainments. His re¬ 
sidence there, too, remote from daily 
contact wth the petty affairs of his 
SheriffUoin, leaves him better quali¬ 
fied to correct any evils which may 
casually arise from the local excite¬ 
ments to which his Stlbatitnte may 
innocently or culpably be liable. 
And an occasional visit only, wliiKt 
it is more impressive on the inindR ol 
the lieges, really keeps his own 
mind more cool and eU'vated* than 
if he were in habits of daily fa¬ 
miliarity and ititcrcourse with the 
inhabitants in his shire. In a few 
cases, such as Edinburgh, Cflasgo\y, 
Aberdeen, and perhaps one or two 
other,counties, where there is a very 
crowded population, and « great 
press of business, there will gtHtierally 
be so much duty, as, if fully perfonn- 
ed, will require the constant resi¬ 
dence of both Sheriffs—the Substi¬ 
tute doipg the whole duties in x\\v 
ordinary course of busiiu'ss, as a 
.fudge in the first instance, and tht' 
Denute's province being that of one 
witn appellate jurisdiction chiefly. 
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(oxcepting on im|>ortant emergen¬ 
cies,) or to preside in all cases 
where tlie intervention of a Jury is 
requisite. The division of the du¬ 
ties thus hinted ftt might be expe¬ 
dient allcaiil; and, on d)dwhole, 
tve apptvlwild tw existing system, 
if only a little amendi^d, as seems to 
he requisite, would be found most 
beneficial for the eominunity, and 
most likely to render the Sheriff- 
Courts more useful for tfie general 
distribution of justice than any 
(Courts in Scotland, 'fbe higher they 
arc raised in character, and in the 
confidence of the country, the more 
effectually will tlu‘> cheek the pas¬ 
sion for litigation, and answer all the 
most important jmrposes of the Ju¬ 
dicatories requisite in a civilized and 
commercial country: in this way, 
too, they will diminish, very sensi¬ 
bly, the ]>ressure of business on the 
higlicr (’ourts. 


CDec. 

This leads us, ®next, to cpMsider 
some other rcfjuisiles to rcsysectabi- 
lity and usefulness ^in the Sheriff- 
Courts of Scotland; *aiid on the sup¬ 
position that there are to be, as at 
present, a Depute and Substitute, 
there are three particulars wliich 
especially re([uire amendment, (to 
say nothing more of the Sherift's- 
Depiitc,) with regard to the Suli- 
stitutes: First, They require an 
increase of salary: Sveond, 'J’hey 
should hold their offices ad vitani 
avt cnlimn: 'Third, Tliey shouhl 
be expressly debarnMl frrim all pri¬ 
vate business of every descrijjtioii, 
which can by possibiliiy interfere 
with their public duties, 'fhc d<- 
tails, however, on these ])aruculars, 
arc too minute to "admit our state¬ 
ment of them in this Number, and 
will form the subject of another 
article. 

^ II. 
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Resemblancv hciween Scatiit^h and Wchidmtumn s- 

Hail, anrieiit manners ! sure defence. 

AVlicre they 6urvi\e, of nhalosoine laws; 

Iteinnanls of love, wlio'-e unidest sinsc 
Thus into narrow room witlulriuvs : 

Hail, u.Hagcs of pristine mould ! 

And ye, tliat guard tliein, mountains old ' lVordf:'h' 0 } Ih 


Thk similarity botweei? the man¬ 
ners of the Highland Scotch and 
tliose of the nmuntain inhabitants of 
North iWales, must be obvious to 
every person who is ac(|uainted with 
these two districts of irreat Britain. 
The same steady courage, high spirit, 
aiul ‘energetic animation, not omit¬ 
ting, also, the same wild supersti¬ 
tion, are apparent in both ; and, in 
times of discord and tumult, the 
('anibro-British have distinguished 
tficniselves wdth all the ardour, ini- 
)ietuosity, and licadstrung valpur of 
a race of untamed mountaineers. It 
should be observed, however, that 
the system of clanship, by which the 
Highland Scots were so distinguish¬ 
ed, never prevailed in Wales to the 
same extent, or even upon a similar 
principle ; although no people could 
be more attached to their chieftains 
than the Welsh were before, and, 
indeed, even after their conquest. Of 


this wc shall have ample oppcrtimi- 
ly of speaking hereafter ; at present, 
wc must be content with mentiohing 
one striking example of a similarity 
of manners, which \\ill remind our 
readers of the ariiiiiated and inimit¬ 
able descri])tion of ibe feast of a 
Highland Chieftain, so powerfully 
delineated by the (;n*at Unknown,^ 
in narrating the reception of Wa- 
verley, by the gallant, but unfortu¬ 
nate, Vich Ian Vohr. 

Pennant, in hia amusing History 
of Whiteford and Holywell," gives 
a detailed account of Mostyn llall, 
in Flintshire, and of the rcspeclabli* 
family from which it derives its 
name. It appears that tlielate wor¬ 
thy head of this family, Sir Jloger 
Mostyn, retainc^l, during his lil'c- 
time, a strong partiality for certain 
of the old-fashioned custon n of his 
progenitors, among which was 
oYie of dinfng in the same apartment. 
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and, at ihc same lime, with his ser¬ 
vants ^d tenants—ilie ancient vas¬ 
sals 0 ^’ a chieftain's domain. Mr 
t IV-nnaiit, in describing the house, 
iiitroiluccs the “ great gloomy hall/' 
as he terms it, the scene of so mneh 
rude mirth and festivity. “ 'i'he 
great glooiTiy hall,” he writes, is 
furnished with a ffais, or elevated 
upper end, with a long table for the 
lord and his jovial companions, and 
another, on one side, the seat of the 
inferior partakers of the good chetT**'. 
To this day, (1795,) the similitude 
of old times is kept up, when tlie 
family is at home. 'iJic head-ser¬ 
vants take their dinner at the mz/.v, 
and llie munerous inferior servants 
till Uuj long side-table. The roof is 
lofty, crossed wiffi long beams. Hie 
uruhrrn, or top-beuin, \vas in all 
time a frequent toast, 'when the 
masUr of the house's health was 
drank, and kchyd y nenhren^j ///was 
the eordial.-.g^ase. The cliimney*- 
picce is ufagniflcciuly plain, unless'^ 
where the arms of the house, and its 
uUiaiiees, are cut on l^c stones, and 
properly ( inbla/iOncd. 

The “ cordial phrase” here meii- 
iioiied means, literally, “ health to 
the up])er beam i>f the liouse fi¬ 
guratively, to " the support, or head 
of the family.” The phrase now ge¬ 
nerally used is // f^ivr a Inaii V 
nvuhren,^* which has the same signi- 
'iieation, and is a toast still given at 
con^ykiLineetings in W'^ales. 

^ although the toast is still 
/iTahk, the custom in w'hich it ori- 
/ginuted is now perfectly extinct. 
^ And, ]>erhaps, in the present refined, 
and comjiaratively artificial state of 
society, it would hardly be possible 
t<» preserve a respect ibr such cusr 
toms, which, having their origin in 
the familiar and salutary connection 
that once existed between the great 
land-proprietor and his dependents, 
have necessarily vanished with the 
foundation on wdiich they rested. 
A tid it maybe observed, that Luxury, 
ill her revolutionary career, has in 
no instance product d a more deplor¬ 
able effect, than iu the extinction of 
those innocent and happy holiday- 


pastimes and customs, which were 
wont, iu former times, cheer the 
peasant's heart with a pleasit^; and 
salutary recreation. M’ell indeed 
has it been saitl by ^ tnodern 'JVans- 
Atlanti^%riter, of ,tl|c least 

pleasing Ollects ^oQwa^^tUineut 
IS the li.ivoe it has ^a<te among tlie 
hearty, old holiday ^stoms. It lias 
completely taken off the sharp touch¬ 
ings and spirited reliefs of these ein- 
bellishineiits of Ufe, and has worn 
down society into a more sinooih ami 
polished, but certainly a less cluirac- 
teristic surface. Many of the games 
and ceremonials of Christmas have 
entirely disappeared, and, with the 
“ sherris sact’ of old Faktalf, are 
become matters of speculation and 
dispute among coininentatois. They 
flourished, in times full of histihoud 
and spirit, when men enjoyed life 
roughly, but heartily and vigorous¬ 
ly—times, wild and picturesque, 
which have furnished poetry with its 
richest materials, and tluMhamii with 
its much attractive varii'ty of clmrae- 
ters and manners. The woild has 
become more worldly. 'I'hero k more 
of dissipation, and less of enjoyment. 
Pleasure has expanded into a broader, 
but a shallower stream, and has for¬ 
saken many of those dee]* and quiet 
channels, where it flowed so sweetly 
through the calm bosom of domesfic 
life. Society has acquired a more 
enlightened and elegant tone, hut it 
has lost many of its strong local pe- 
cuharities,—its home-bred feelings, 
—its honest fireside ddigUts* fhe 
traditionary customs of golden-heart¬ 
ed antiquity, its feudal hospitalities, 
and Jonliy wassailings, have passed 
away with the baronniul caath's 
and stately manor-houses iu 
they were cclebrate<l. They corti- 
ported with the shadowy hall, the 
great oaken gallery, aiul the tapes¬ 
tried parlour ; but are unfitted to tjie 
light showy saloons, and gay draw- 
ing-rjoms, of the modern village. 
Nevertheless, we may permit the 
mind to dwell upon them (and it is 
all we now can do) with delight; 
and conclude, as w'e coinnienceil, with 
the feeling apostrophe of the i)oet; 


^ Scotland, the iiiierinr guests were wont, in former times, to U low fht 

so, in Wales, were lliey accustomed lo xH behw the pillan^ by which the han- 
^ - quctting h.ills of the old WclMi custlcs Were divided into two diblin<*l eom|Mrinituih, 


art 
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Hail, ancient manners! suru dufcnce, 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws; 
Remnants of love, whose modcat'Vinse 
Thus into narrow room withdraws: 

Haif, usages of m^ne mould ! 

And y^.that gMubein, mointeins old! 



1 « 

The Lileiwigan Thresher* 


Durhw the civil wars of the Com¬ 
mon wealth, North Wales was the 
scene of much obstinate contention. 
The parliamentary soldiers, excited 
by the prospect of plunder, penetra¬ 
ted into the most remote districts of 
the country, and soon succeeded in 
satisfying their rapacity, at the ex¬ 
pense of the livesi and property of 
such of the inhabitants as remained 
at home, either through age or in¬ 
firmity, or for the purpose of culti¬ 
vating the land. The Welsh evinced, 
during this disastrous period, all the 
courage and patriotism of tltcir ati- 
ccBtors, and we shall relate one ex¬ 
ample of heroism which occurred, in 
au individual of humble life, and 
which his countrymen, for many 
generationB, preserved among them¬ 
selves, with all the characteristic 
and eager fondness of their enthusi¬ 
astic spirit. It is the humble record 
of a man whose heroic bravery ex¬ 
cited very considerable admiration. 
He was, as wc have already intima¬ 
ted, contemporary with the unhappy 
dissensions between Charles 1. and 
the Parliament, and resided at Lled- 
wigan, a wdl-known farm near Llan¬ 
gefni,in Anghsev- Ileisheuccknown 
to post^ity under the designation 
of the " Lledwtican Tiiiiesheb." 
Upon the decline of the Royal cause, 
disorder and misrule occurred 
iiraiu part of the kingdom. Many 
of Parliamentary soldiers, who 
had been exclaiming against the op¬ 
pression of the throne, became, 
U'.cniselves, the worst of tyrants, and 
traversed the country in powerful 
bands, levying contributioni. upon the 
property, and exercising great cruel¬ 
ties U]pon the persons, of the more 
opulent, and, particulaily, tlieir loy¬ 
al and defenceless neighbours. A 
party of this description, traditional¬ 
ly reported to have been about thir¬ 
ty in number, arrived at Lledwigan, 
and required the occupier, Morys 
Lloyd, who was then threshing m 
Jiis barn, to surr^dcr to them a 


large sum of money, or his lif^ He 
instantly replied, that ho^would 
not yield the one, without the 
other;” and partially closing the 
door of his barn, attacked them with 
his hail, as they successively at¬ 
tempted to enter. Eight or ten of 
them fell, in this contest, which 
would have been probably maintain¬ 
ed for a much longer time, if the 
thongs, which connected together 
tlie two parts of the flail, bid not 
been broken by accident, or cut 
asunder by the swords of the assail¬ 
ants. Then, indeed, the suiHiriori- 
ty of numbers and of oflensive arms 
quickly acquired their natural as¬ 
cendant, and it is unnecessary to re¬ 
late the sequel. 

The grave of Jlorys Lloyd was 
marked by a stone, on which was 
rudely carved the following comme¬ 
morative inscription: " Pyma yr He 
y dayarWyd Morys Lloyd y trydydd 
dyddoHydref a yni- 

drechodd ymdrech y Pren- 

hyn a'i wlad. Wrthiyrtlys i clad- 
wyd i assen, Jane Rees Owain, vn 
gwely iddo y 4 o Dachwedd 

“ This is the spot in which Morys 
Idoyd was interred, on the third 
day of October 1047, after having 
fought a good flght for his King and 
his country. By liis side was bu¬ 
ried his rib, Jane Rcee Owen, as a 
bed-fellow for him, die fourth of 
November 1653.” 

The tombstone, with its*‘dimple 
and aflecting inscription, belong^, 
we may fairly conclude, to an era 
posterior to the Revolution. Its 
subsequent history aflbrds a striking 
instance of a sacrilegious disregard 
for the monuments oi our forefa¬ 
thers ; a disgraceful proof of that cold- 
hearted insensibility which cannot 
appreciate what is venerable for an¬ 
tiquity, edifying in example, or 
pious in design. The memory of 
Morys Lloyd seems, in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, to have been held in great 
regard for many generationB; hut, 
in our own times, a new generation 
has succeeded, with very difierent 
feelings and ideas, boine repairs 
had become necessary iu the church, 
and, a flag-stone being wanted in 
some part of it, the tombstone 
which covered the remains of tln- 
Llcdwigasi Thresher and his .vk'i 
was, with'duc ceremony, appropri- 
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ated for the purpose The lower 
part of the stone was, moreover, 
turned^'^ppermost, apparently with 
the prudent view of burying the an- 
^cient history of*Morys Lloyd, and 
the modern parsimony of the AVar- 
-dens, in the same oblivion. From 
this disgraceful situation it has hevn 
lately rescued by Mr John Wil¬ 
liams, the present respectable ten¬ 
ant of Llcdwigan, and placed erect 
in some part of the church. Hut, 
as its present situation is not attend¬ 
ed vvitn security, it is to be liopcd 
that there still exists, among the 
modern inhabitants of Cerigeeinwen, 
sufficient public spirit to save this 
venerable relic from the wanton as- 
saulu of unthinking levity, as well 
as the barbarous j^rsimony of future 
('hurchwardens. 

Toiv^ii — Merioneth . 

At the south-western extremity 
of the county of Merioneth stands 
ilic miscrahK hamlet of Towyn: 
its utter wretchedness, added to its 
extreme seclusion, provents the ac¬ 
cess of any foreign visitors; albeit 
the road thither from Dolgclley (a 
distance of about seventeen miles) 
is replete with that bold and roman¬ 
tic variety of landscape so common 
in North Wales. The traveller who 
would visit Towyn from Dolgelley, 
iiiust proceed in a direction extend¬ 
ing south-westerly from the latter, 
Icio^ing'tho mountain-path to Cader 
idsi 3 , above him, on the left. He 
^ill then find himself on a good 
*i.urnpike road, bounded, on the 
one side, by the woods of Bryn- 
gwyn and Brynadda, and, on the 
other, by some fertile meadow-land, 
leading down to the brink of the 
river Ai’'nion. About two miles from 
Dolgellau he will arrive at Llyn y 
l*cinnaeij, or Pcmiiaen Pool, having 
previously passed an extensive peat¬ 
bog on tne right. Ere he arrives 
licro, the river AFnion has joined 
the Mawddacb, and both together 
form a broad and beautiful estuary, 
having its opposite banks clothed 
with wood, or composed, in some 
parts, of luxuriant meadow-land, in 
othiTs, of bold And Undulating hea¬ 
ther hills. Hitherto the tract is 
smootjjv* and easy enough,—^for a 
* one ; but beyond^ the Llyn, 

ynr. XIII. 


an acclivity commences, leading to a 
district which may be justly termed 
the AVestern Highlands of Merio- 
netlishire. Having ascended Pen- 
maen Hill> we find ourselves in a 
rude rugged iWj^n with few 
trac^ iwfhrri fiilnniffllliil still fewer 
of cultivation, tiutt in¬ 

expressible emotion* ^used by the 
awful silence and stmtude of the 
hills, is experienced in its fullest ex¬ 
tent. Here arc no grassy glades, 
swelling out in richness of vcrdiue,— 
no waving corn-fields, or “ dew-l»e- 
spangled meads*',—and uu mountain 
rivulet to lull the cur with the mur¬ 
muring melody of its waters.' Often, 
in our youth, have wo traversed this 
dreary, but subUme solitude, the 
deep stillness of which was only 
intcrrupte<l by the clatter of our 
horses* hoofs, as we rode onward on 
our w'ay ; or by the sharp, shrill 
bleating of the fair-fleeceil we¬ 
ther,*’ rising in alarm at tlie ap¬ 
proach of the intruder on its soli¬ 
tude. 

And scarce the eye encounters living 
thing. 

Save, now and then, a goal Uhms wan¬ 
dering ; 

Or a few cattle, looking up aslant. 

With sleepy ryes, and meek mouths iiu 
ininant. 

But this landscape is not exten¬ 
sive. The valley through wliich 
the road passes gradually contnicts, 
till it terminates in a spot so beau¬ 
tiful, so green, so full of gooilly 
prospect,” that he must be a stoical 
dog indeed who docs not tl\ioy tjitt 
glorious scene around him, presnit- 
ing, as it does, so strong and pleasing 
a contrast to the sterility which pre¬ 
cedes it. This spot is at an old SfUd 
weather-beaten mill, washed by Hie 
water from a river, which, falling In a 
small, but troubled stream, through 
a deep wood above the road bn the 
left, ]>as8CB under a bridge of oue 
arch, and pursues its course tlirou^ 
the iiudst of a lovely glen, to the 
Mawddach, wliose glistening sur¬ 
face is just descried, bctvi^ii an 
opening of the hills, on the right* 
About two hundred yards apovc the 
bridge, the river swells out into a 
broad and bright pool, the pebbled 
bottom of which is distinctly visi¬ 
ble through the clear transtiarrncy 
of the water. Here, during our 

».Q 
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boyhoodj have wc often spent the 
afternoon of the smiling summer’s 
day, sedulously bent upon the de¬ 
struction of the finny tribe, and 
regardless of every tiling save bites 
and nibbles. green,^banh, by 

the river’s there ^ew, and, 

indeed, atiUjg^ows, a large oak, af¬ 
fording a comfiwtable canopy, and 
shading off, with its spreading bran¬ 
ches, the parching beams of the sun. 
Under the umbrageous covert of this 
tree would wo tarry, hour after hour, 
till the sun had descended behind 
the western hill, and twilight had 
wrapped in its soft gloom the hills 
and woods around us. But many 
a year has passed on since those 
days of idle wandering; and al¬ 
though we have mixed freely in 
the toil and bustle of the world, we 
have not forgotten those days of 
halcyon happiness. There are times 
when the days of our youth come 
back to us in all their pristine vi¬ 
vidness ; long years of care and sor¬ 
row are forgotten ; and wc are once 
more amongst our native hills, exult¬ 
ing in all tlie redolence of youthful 
happiness:— 

The clouds, that mantle o'er, with folds 
opaque, 

The calm, clear mirror of the soul, dis¬ 
perse 

Like icc«bays fVom the Pole; and leave 
behind 

Our iKiyish visions and romantic dreams, 
lake landscapes pictured on a quiet lake. 

Oh, youth indeed is the season of 
joy ! ^ud who has not carried back 
his thbi^hts, witlt delight, to that 
period, when all around him was fair, 
and beautiful, and innocent,—when 
the tender solicitude of a loving mo- 
thw soothed all his infantile sor¬ 
rows, and smiled, in delighted pride, 
upon her hopeful and happy child,— 


when the cares of the world had not 
yet ovcrsliadowcd his brow ^h sor¬ 
row, nor its stern lessons tmetured 
his mind and manners with distrust } ^ 
These are days not readily forgotten; 
and their remembrance comes back 
upon us, amidst the tunnoils of this 
busy world, like a bright sunbeam 
in a wintry sky, or like a pleasant 
breeze in the sultry days of summer. 
But this is a di^cssion, for which 
wc crave the reader’s pardon 
The most grand and impressive 
object in the scene from the bridge 
is part of the undulating summit of 
Cader Idris. We have seen it one 
mass of deep blue mountains, un¬ 
dimmed by speck or shadow; and we 
have also seen it crowned with a 
wreath of snow-wl|fte mist, and over¬ 
looking, in its might and majesty, 
the thousand subject hills” which 
rise beneath it. 

Towering from continent to sea, 

Where is the mountain Hka to thee ? 

The eagle's darling, and^'^fbe tempest's 
pride— 

Thou! on whose ever-varying side 
The shadows ahd the sun-beam glide,^ 
in still or stormy weather ! 

Beyond the bridge, the country as¬ 
sumes a more smiling and cheerful 
aspect. The flourishing plantations 
of Garthynghard enliven the land¬ 
scape, and evince in Mr Owen, the 
worthy proprietor of that estate, a 
commendable eagerness to clothe the 
sides of his rugged hills widf'Some¬ 
thing more valuable and ornainebtK! 
than gorse or heather. The improve 
inents which liavc been effected with-V 
in these few years, under the auspices ^ 
of Mr Owen, must carry with them 
their own reward, to say nothing of 
the gratification which the Laird” 
must experience, as he views the de¬ 
clivities of his hills, once bleak and 


Being in this part of Merionethshire last summer, wc paid a visit to the spot we 
have been s^icaking of for the first time since wc left Wales, now many years ago, to 
reside in England. Wc found thcabranchcs of the old oak still spreading forth their 
foliage 08 greenly and as luxuriantly as they were wont to do; the ]>ool as purely 
tranqiorent as ever; but the wheel of the mill was stopped, and the old building 
itself falling fast into ruins: 

The landscape hath not lost its look ; 

Still rushes on the sparkling river ; 

Nor hath thcsgloominess forsook 

Those granite crags that frown for ever^ 

Still hangs around the shadowy u ood ^ 

VVhose sounds but murmur solitude.* 



desolate^ now well covered with oak, 
birch, iiiwl fir. flaving conducted 
our readbs thus far, we shall avail 
.ourselves of the journal of a friend, 
/to describe the remainder of the 
' route to Towyn—a route full of wild 
'grandeur and magnificence. 

Our time at Garthynghard was 
chiefly occupied by excursions round 
the country. Wc went to the summit 
of Cader Idris, to Barmouth, and, 
amongst others, to Towyn. This was 
a distance of only twelve miles, but, 
from the extreme ruggedness of the 
roads, and from our easy mode of 
sauntering, it took us nearly the 
whole day to reach our destination. 
The whole family went; and wx had 
a party of eight or ten, exclusive of 
two servants, so that we composed no 
despicable cavalcade. It was arran¬ 
ged that the ladies should go in the 
carriage, under the care and guidance 
of Mr Owen, while the remainder of 
the party should walk as far as Peni- 
artli, an estate.belonging to a branch 
of the Wynn "family, nine miles on 
the road, where we might procure 
hotees, if we pleased, far the remain¬ 
ing tlirce miles of our journey. Ha¬ 
ving seen the ladies on their way, wc 
took the nearest road over the hills; 
and having, during my stay at (iar- 
thyngbard, become pretty well enured 
to the rongbuess of the Welsh by¬ 
roads, wc trudged on, through bog and 
•briar, ovci hill and dale, with admi¬ 
rable iit'rseveraiice; now and then, 
slopping, ostensibly to ad- 
the prospects, in fact, to rest 
/ourselves. About lialf way between 
» Gartliyngbard and IViflarth wepassed 
the ruins of the old sum mer residence 
of Ednowain ab Bvadwen*, one of 
the fifteen tribes of North Wales t. 
The ruins of this castle, consisting 
merely of a few large stones, placed 
at irregular distunees from each otlier^ 
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mark the form, as well as the singu¬ 
larity of the habitations of the an¬ 
cient Reguli of Wales; agree ing ex¬ 
actly with the description given by 
Whitaker, in hisclalwratc and valu¬ 
able of MaiM^lMter. ' They 

were commonly plodn^^he says^ Mu 
the hollow of a valley^ itid either up¬ 
on the margin of one stream, or the 
conflux of two, for the couvenieney 
of water, and for security from winds. 
The followers liveil immediately a- 
bout the person of their Chief, or in 
little bodies along the mnindrings 
of the valls^, to be within reach of 
the usual signal of their Lord—the 
striking of the shield, or the blow¬ 
ing of the horn.’ 'Phe ichnograpby 
of Llys Bradwen (for so was tliis 
castle called) ])rcBented, as nearly as 
possible, a figure, of which one part 
was a circle, and tlic remainder an 
oblong, the eastward circular apart¬ 
ments being the audience-hall and 
court of judicature, and tlu* ob¬ 
long building containing the com¬ 
mon apartments of the ( iuef and his 
household. Round the ruins of the 
castle there are said to have forineisi 
ly been traces of several other build¬ 
ings, of various forms and dimensions. 
The remains of the principal build¬ 
ings seem to have been more perfect 
in Pennant's time, lor he describes 
them as having ‘ wafh formed with 
large stoi^es, uncemented with mor¬ 
tar.’ But the omnipotent hand of 
Time has now detroyed them, and 
obliterated every trace of the huihl- 
ings mentioned above. All tluit now 
remain are a few large an^ dark- 
looking blocks of stoiu‘8, presenting 
a striking contrast to the green sward 
of the valley. 

** Having gained the summit of the 
southern extremity of the valley in 
which Llys Bradwen is situated, we 
enjoyed a most dcligluful p^^uspecl. 


-—- 

• Ednowain ab Bradwen, usually called Lord of Merioneth, lived in the clovcnih 
century. He bore for his arms Giths three snulce?; rowed in ii triangular knot argent. 
Tne venerable Sir Watkin Lewis, Knight and Aldmnan of I^ondon, is a descendant of 
Ednowain, us arc the heads of many respectable families in North Wales* That 
Ediiow'aiii, however, was Lord of Merioneth may be doubted, ns tins u as a title goSe* 
rally appropriated to the Sovereign of North Wales : at all events, he had rpnftidcraWe 
possessions in the country. The ruins of Ednowain’s house, called JJt/s 
(the Palace of Bradwcfi,) above noticed, are in the to^vnship of C'regenan, in the hun¬ 
dred of 'J'ul-y-bout. 

TI>, fifteen*tribes, or peers, of North Wales, were certain chieftains who held theit 
” ’"A:>ii<^t»y linron bfcrvicc, being bound to jiarticular minUteiial attendance on their priu. 
CCS, in addition to tliosc comfnon to them as subjects, by homage and fcalt). 
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A little to the west was the ooean, 
the mid-day sunbeams spreading a 
brilliant light on its broad and glis¬ 
tening surface, and the little Port of 
Barmouth alntOtt in a line with the 
ridge of hillt wWhieh we«lteod: As 
far as the fiTieJ^teuld reach towards 
the itorth, was to be sci ii the whole 
range of the Snowdonian mouncains, 
with Snowdon itself rising proudly 
pre-eminent over all. To the east, 
we obtained an extensive and inag- 
nifieent view, comprehending most 
of the Merionethshire bills; and we 
counted at least eight diilant ridges 
of mountains in this direction, their 
summits tipped with the golden ra¬ 
diance of the summer sun. To the 
souths the dark rocks of Cader Idris 
rose, towering to heaven ; while im¬ 
mediately below us, on the left, and 
intersected by the river Dysynwy, 
extended the vale of Towyn, with 
the town from which it derives its 
name nearly in the centre, and the 
little straggling hamlet of Llancgryn 
in the distance. The prospect was 
really so beautiful, that we tarried 
a long time, actually for the sole 
purpose of viewing it; 

And admiration feeding at the eye, 

And, still unsated, dwelt uixm the scene. 

We were, however, rather anxious 
to reach Peniarth, with the loss of 
as little time as po.‘}sible;,and, re¬ 
suming our walk, we passed a pic¬ 
turesque and lofty rock* on our left, 
and soon arrived there, being shortly 
afterwards joined by the ladies, auil 
the rest of our party. The family 
to whom Feniarth belongs were 
from home, and the house, which is 
large, was under repair; but we 
giUB^ access to the library, where 
wc made a most sumptuous repast 
oil the contents of a basket, which 
the ladies had safely stowed in the 
cpriage. A decent, and rather an¬ 
tique-looking matron, and a sort of 
house-steward, (a cool, calculating, 


shrewd Scotsman,)^who were left in 
charge of the premises, suppHed us 
with abundance of capital Ctvrir, and 
some excellent porker, so that we 
found ourselves very comfortably si¬ 
tuated, after our long and toilsome 
walk. We remained at Peniarth 
more than two hours, and having 
sufficiently refreshed ourselves,— 

Pu.^tquani exenipta fames, et amor com- 
])reHsus edendi,—. 

we recommenced our journey, the 
laiHcs by the turnpike roail, and the 
gentlemen, including myself, through 
tlie marshes. Before wo arrived at 
Towyn, we again joined the ladies, 
and, twelve in number, entered tiu* 
town, and drew up to the door of tlu* 
Haven Inn, amidst the wondering 
gaze of every inhabitant in the ])lace, 
and, doubtless, to the most cordial 
satisfaction of ^ mine linst.’ 

Having ordered supper, we lofi 
the ludics at the inn, and set off foi 
the \i'’'ell, (a very Pooi^ Bethesda, 
by the way, in the estimation of tin 
natives,) celebrated for the many mi¬ 
raculous curo» which it performs on 
those persons who batlie in itf. I leri' 
the arthritic, the rheumatic, the 
phthisical, cum mvltis ahhj hnd a 
sure remedy for their diseases; and 
a journey to Towyn Well is equal, 
in efficacy, to a pilgrimage to Jeru¬ 
salem in time of old. "J'he number 
of persons, all of the lower class, who 
resort to it, is astonishing. While 
wc were there, and it waS tTichHIate 
in the evening, wc suav three patier/s 
undergoing ablution ; and in a tield 
on one side were several more, pre-' 
paring to perform tlie baiiie cere¬ 
mony. That many persons have re¬ 
ceive benefit from bathing in Towyn 
Well is not improbable, as its water, 
bring strongly impregnated with sul¬ 
phur, may found serviceable in 
many cases of chronic diseasr.s ; but 
most of tlie individuals who now re¬ 
sort to it are impelled to do so by a 


• This rock is called Craig Aderyn, or the Birds* Rock, from the numerous birds oi 
prey which nightly roost among its crevices. The noise they make, just about iiighu 
fall, is most hideously dissuimut; and ns the surrounding scenery is extremely wiUi 
aad romaiftir, the ideas engendered by such an unearthly clamour, in the glooin of 
evening, and in so dismal and desolate a ?pot, are not the most soothing or iigrcculilc. 
We saw, towards twilight, sevoral kites, cormorants, and otheV birds, uinging then 
way t(» the placj of their rest. 

This is one reason, perhajw, why no Knight of the J*estlc has yet ve^Mircd to 
take up his aljode at Towyn. However this may be, it is very true that the Tovi-a? 
fans are a very healthy^, happy, and long-lived'rare : rntotv pi-rpHul ' 
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GUpcratitinus infatuation, for which 
they cannot account- 1 have heard 
that some of the most staunch de- 
, voices go so fan as to drink this sa¬ 
voury beverage, which must be ren- 
^ dered indnitely more effective after 
it has washed the diseased bodies of 
a score or two of invalids, and pur¬ 
sued its course, as it does, in its way 
to the well, through the neighbour¬ 
ing church-yard ! 

On our return to the inn, we 
found the ladies listening to tlic 
music of their national instrument, 
the harp, played by the landlord, 
Griffith Owen, dest^rvedly esteemed 
one of the best performers in North 
AVales. The old man seemed influ¬ 
enced by the inspiration of the bards 
of old; and as he swept the strings 
of his instrument to the bold inspir¬ 
ing air of the luureh of the Men of 
Harlech, or to tlic milder and more 
soothing strain of Pen Rbaw, or 
(Jodiad yr Hedydd, every feeling, 
save that of the prcscMit delight, was 
chased away'by the pleasing and im¬ 
pressive melody. His performance, 
however, was not confined to Welsh 
music. He played several of the fa¬ 
vourite airs of the olden masters, and 
some with aecoinpfiniincnts of his 
own. He used formerly to compose 
a good deal, hut the indolence na¬ 
tural to old age (for he is now nearly 
eighty yt'ars old) has dt'prived him, 
he told me, of all * relish for compo¬ 
sing.’, He had a son, who died three 
4)r Tour years ago, wlio was also no 
/t^itemplible musician, although by 
no means comparable to his father. 
He was unfortunately subject to fits of 
mental alienation, and his ]>erform- 
ance, I hear, used to denote the wild 
and unsettled state of his intellect 
“ The next morning I accompanied 
' two of our fair cumpagnovs dt voyage 
to view the town, and a wretched 
place it is. As for streets, it has 
none; and whut the inhabiuints 
woulil willingly term such, are mere¬ 
ly lanes, adorned with wide and dirty 
ditehes, meandering placidly along 


their centre. It contains about half- 
a-dozen good houses, and a church*", 
with no great pretensions to elegance. 
After we had walked through the 
town, we strolled towards the beach, 
about hulf a mile which af¬ 

fords a very pleasant and firm walk. 
On our return, we passed by a cot¬ 
tage, tlie door of wiiich stofi^ open, 
and some tine healthy child]cu were 
gambolling on the tareshold. \\ c 
were tempted to peep in, and our cu¬ 
riosity was rewarded with a view of 
the humble interior of a VVelxli cot¬ 
tage, rendered as neat and coinfoi t- 
able asinanual labour could make it 
The happy little rogues, who were 
playing by the door, regarded us vvitli 
amazement, mingled, perhaps, with 
something like fear. A decent, good- 
looking woman, now uddreosed us 
from within, and very cordially in¬ 
vited us, in gooil English, to eutei, 
and rest ourselves. c ilecUaed her 
invitation, and a small dojurur, as an 
atonement for our intrusion, iimdi' 
the little folks very happy, while ih*' 
mothers’ fond eye glistened with de¬ 
light and gratitude ; and we left th»‘ 
cottage amidst the repeated ihaiikH of 
this civil and contented cottager.” 


Caernarvon ( 'asile, 

T'here is no fortress in North 
Whales more interesting and conspi¬ 
cuous, in an historical point of view, 
than the ('astle of ( aernarvon. It 
must have been a noble structure in 
its day; even now—and the hi*iiv\ 
hand of Time has not passed light U 
over it—it is an imposing and c vtrn- 
sivcpile; and its massive aTcliiiec- 
ture (for the walls are eight, and in 
some ]daccs nine f<‘e( tlnek) hidi- 
cates that strength, rather ilnin k le 
gance, was the object of its emi 
stiuction. It was a place,, indeed, 
of such power and solidit}^ as to 
withstand the most violent uspatilts 
of the enemy; and it ]u*sses}ie<l 
every convenience for the support 
and management of a siege i*. 11 was 


* This church is deilicated to St. Cudvan, u native of Armorica, who cuine over to 
this country, with other religious persons, in the Iicghining of the sixth c^itiirv. lb' 
is supposed to have been buried on this s|M>t. Some years ago, there weic in tlic 
church-yard two rud6 pillars, one of which, of thafonn of a wedgt*, about svwen 
feet high^^nd having a cross and inscription upon it, went by the name t>l St. Cud- 
van^.^^ionc, and may probably have been a part of his tomb. 

yx narrow galleiy, or cowered way, formerly extended round the ('u»llo, li> wliich, 
during a sicgo, coiumunuatum could be had with tlio other part*-' wiihmu r. 
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built by the First Edward, who 
seems to have spared no pains in its 
erection, for, we are informed, twelve 
years elapsed before the building was 
completed. The state apartments 
were large and commodious, and 
even splendid, for the rude age in 
which they were constructed; they 
were situated in that part oi- the 
Castle which is denominated the 
Eagle Tower, and were probably oc¬ 
cupied by the monarch and bis 
household when his presence was 
required at the capital of his newly- 
acmiircd dominions. This tower, 
** tne Eagle’s Aerie,’' as it has been 
called, rises from one end of the in¬ 
ner court-yard, in the form of a pa¬ 
rallelogram, and derives its name 
from the figure of an eagle placed on 
its summit. 

Cowering with unsteady wing, 

The royal bird prepares to spiring 

Upward, as his eye surveys 

Hudiant Sol's meridian blaze *. 

We have said, that, in an histori¬ 
cal point of view, Caernarvon Castle 
is conspicuously interesting. Even 
the very circumstance which gave 
existence to it, originated in the most 
memorable event which ever befell 
the Cainbro-British—their conquest 
by Edward the First. After this 
surprising monarch had succeeded 
in subjugating the Welsh—find long 
and powerfully did he strive for the 
mastery—^he built several strong¬ 
holds in different parts of Wales, and 
garrisoned them with English sol¬ 
diers, for the purpose of securing his 
conquest, by amng into subjection 
the murmuring mountaineers. The 
contumacious disposition of the na¬ 
tives of C'acmarvonshire, together 
with' the wild and mountainous state 
of that part of the country, most 
probablv induced ^him to erect the 
C'astWof Conwy and Caernarvon, 
two of the largest and strongest for¬ 
tresses in NorUi Wales. The gran¬ 
deur of the latter—the most magni¬ 
ficent badge of our subjecliun, as 
Pennant calls it—displays a noble 


monument of the Conqueror's policy; 
for the pertinaciotfs dispositj^n of 
the Welsh, particularly of those who 
dwelt among the Alpine recesses of 
Caernarvonshire, determined him to 
build a fortress, which should with- ' 
stand the assaults of man, and be 
subject only to the inevitable ravages 
of time. This, among other facts, 
tends to prove, that the Conqueror 
of Wales experienced no trifling dif¬ 
ficulty in curbing the eager patrio¬ 
tism of the Cambro-Britons. Even 
after he had annihilated the Royal 
power of the Principality,—after he 
nad vanquished and slain the brave 
and generous Llewelyn, and exposed 
his lifeless head to the derision of 
the multitude,—and after he had 
cruelly murdered his brother Ua» 
fydd,—he still found that the Welsh¬ 
men were unwilling to bend the 
knee tu one whom they looked upon 
as a terrible and blood-thirsty tyrant, 
who came among them to destroy, 
and not to save; and it was not till 
the superior might and prowess of 
England had crushed the glowing 
patriotism of the mountaineers, and 
deprived them of all means of resis¬ 
tance and refuge, that they submit¬ 
ted, in sullen reluctance, to the yoke 
of the Conqueror. In none of the 
glorious transactions of his busy life 
did PMward display a greater depth 
of policy than he did in the preser¬ 
vation of his newly-acquircd terri¬ 
tory. At one time soothing and 
iiattcring the vindictive disjiosulon^ 
of the fiery Cambriaiib—at another ^ 
punishing with rigour their unbend-\ 
ing contumacy, he effectually sue- V 
ceeded in removing all opposition to 
his dominion over Wales, and in fix¬ 
ing the foundation of his conquest 
upon a firm and secure basis. 

But this glorious achieveini.nt was 
not effected without much blood¬ 
shed on botli sides. Nay, the King 
himself was obliged to make more 
than one severe personal sacrifice, be¬ 
fore he could obtain the homage of 
the M^elbliiiien. lie had jiromiseil 
them a prince who should speak no 




one side, Ibis gallery remains yet undemolished, though grie\ ously ruinous: it was 
next to the outer wall, and was lighted by narrow openings, which served us stations 
from whence arrows, and other jnissiles, could be discharged upon the eneniy- 

• It was in this “ Aerie” that the Conqueror's unfortunate successor v» 'is Ixirn and 
murdered; and a small, gloomy-looking chamber, is pointed out as the birtliFkplacu i>f 
the first English Prince of Wales. Unhuppy man ! thy days were indeed 
sorrow, and thy death the death of a martyr! 
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other language than their own, and 
who «!hould be oorn in their own 
country: an old but faithful hiRtOo 
rian shall tell the rest:—** King 
Edward, perceiving the VV'elsh to be 
resolute and inflexible, and absolute-* 
ly bent against any other prince than 
one of their own country, happily 
thought of this imlitic, though dan¬ 
gerous expedient:—Queen Eleanor 
was now quick with child, and ready 
to be delivered; and ihou^k the 
son was very severe, it bein^ the depth 
of winter, the King sent for her from 
England, and removed her to Caer¬ 
narvon Castle, the place designed for 
her to lye-in* When the time of 
licr delivery was come. King Ed¬ 
ward called to him all the barons, 
and chief persons throughout all 
Wales, to Ruthland there to con¬ 
sult about the public good, and the 
safety of their country. And lieing 
informed that the Queen was deli¬ 
vered of a son, he told the Welsh no¬ 
bility, that, whereas they had often¬ 
times entreated him to appoint them 
a prince, he having, at this time, oc¬ 
casion to depart out of the country, 
would comply with their requests, 
and upon condition tliat they would 
allow of, and obey, him whom he 
should name. The VV'elsh readily 
agreed to the notion, only with the 
same reserve, that he should appoint 
them a prince of their own nation, 
. King Edward assured them he 
would name such an one as was 
bora in Wales, could speak no Eng- 
glish, and whose life and conversa¬ 
tion nobody could stain ; whom tlie 
Welsh agreeing to owui and obey, he 


named his son Edward, but little 
before born in Caernarvon Castle t." 
Edward certainly loved his faithful 
and affectionate Eleanor, as much as 
was possible for his ambitious amt 
warlike heart to love any woman ; 
and it must be admhtiHl tJiat he nut 
a considerable restraint upon his 
fcel4;^s, when he desired her to tra¬ 
vel from London into the very heart 
of A Vales, in the depth of the winter 
season, and in a situation so delicate 
and critical. The historian just quo¬ 
ted has ouutted another fact, mate¬ 
rially connected witii this event ; 
namely, that the Queen, notwith¬ 
standing her advanced pregnancy. 
}K‘r(vrvicd kerjournn/ on horseback ^. 

There are two or tlirce other his¬ 
torical incidents relating lo the (Cas¬ 
tle, which are worthy of notice. In 
Hot, it was besieged by the gallant 
Owain Glyndwr, but was gallantly 
defended for King Harry by Jeiian 
ab Meredydd, and Meredyiltl ub 
Hwlkin Llw'yd, of lilynllivon, in 
Caernarvonshire. Jcuan dietl du¬ 
ring the biege, and his bmly was 
smuggled out of the ( astle, ami bu¬ 
ried in the pariah church of Llan- 
vihangel, in Anglesey, about twelve 
or fourteen miles distant. Owain, 
finding that he could maki; no im¬ 
pression upon its stu)icndous walls, 
raised the siege, and marched his 
men to anotlier part of the country. 
In the civil wars of the ('omnioii- 
wealtli, it was bandied about, from 
one party to the other, with the moat 
capricious mutability. It was taken 
by a Captain Swanby, in Hit, one 
of the Parliament's men, and after- 



• It was also at Ruthland {hodk Hhyddian, in Flmtbhire,) that Ktlw.ird held Um 
Parliament, to frame the famous code of laws for the guvernment of Wales. Part of 
the wall of the house wherein the synod was held is now actually Ktaiuling. It has 
been built upon, however, and metamc^hobed into the gable end of .t low of MnaU 
* housl^,’ so that, to » tiussengcr, there is nothing particularly anti(]ue or striking in its 
appearance. But the Dean of St. Asaph, in order to rescue this piece of Nuiiiquity 
from oblivion, has caused to be affixed to it a tablet with the following inbcri|Hiui\:— 

This Fragment 

Is the remains of the Building, 

Where King Edward \he First 
Held his Parliament, 

A.r). 1283, 


In which passed the Statute of Rhyddlan, 

Securing 

To the Principality of Wales, 

Its Judicial Rights'. 

And Independence. 


+.^rt'iwclPs History of WiilcSf PP- 300, 301. 
Warrington’s Uiaioi\ of'^^'ales, Vol. IT. p. 319. 
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ivanls re^takcn ami fortified for the 
King. Lord Byron^ who was ap* 
pointed Governor on this occasion, 
surrendered it, in 1646| to the Gene¬ 
rals Mytron and Langhc^rnc; and 
these two ferocious republicans were 
nearly taken prisoners, two years af¬ 
terwards, by Sir John Owen, a gal¬ 
lant Welshman, and one of th^^most 
faithful and elPective of the poor 
King's servants, lie boldly besie¬ 
ged the Castle with only two hundred 
and seventy men, and was so reso¬ 
lute in his detennination of gaining 
possession of the fortress, that he 
would most probably have succeeded 
in starving out the garrison, had nut 
intelligence reached him tliat a large 
detaewnent, from the enemy's main 
army, was hastening, with all speed 
and diligence, to the succour of My¬ 
tron and his tollcague. He imme¬ 
diately raised the siege, and marched 
boldly to meet the enemy. 'J'he 
contending parties met on the sands 
between Bangor and Conwy, and, 
after a furious encounter. Sir John 
was defeated, thirty of his men kill¬ 
ed, and himself and an hundred 
others taken prisoners. This decid¬ 
ed the fate of the King in North 
Wales, for the whole of the country 
became subject to the Parliament. 

Caernarvon Castle is now the pro¬ 
perty of the Crown ; it was former¬ 
ly held by the Wynns of Gjynllivon 
and Gwydir,—the Bulkeleys of Ba¬ 
ron Hill and the Mostyns of Mos- 
tyn and Gloddaeth. The entrance 
into this fine old fortress, this stu¬ 
pendous monument of ancient gran¬ 
deur, is through a lofty portal'", 
over which is yet to be discerned 
something like an effigy of the Royal 
founder. The interior of the build¬ 
ing is falling fast, under the influence 
of the elements; in some parts, how¬ 
ever, tlw walls are yet entire, and ei¬ 
ther ^rovered witli ivy, or rearing 
thar gloomy masonry uiulecaycd by 
time, and still strong and massive in 
their old age. *’ 


IVrhh Loi/alft/. 

Wit ha^e already adverted to the 
alacrity with which the Welsh espou¬ 
sed the cause of the King during tlu; 


civil war of the (Commonwealth. The 
following brief notilc, still pr^erved 
by tradition among peasantry of 
the district to which it relates, is on¬ 
ly another proof of the truth of our 
assertion:—When the second civil 
war broke out in the year 1048, the 
Welsh were among the first to take 
up arms in favour of Charles II. 
Sir Edward Stradling of St. Donat's 
Castle, Sir Nicliolas Kemyss of Keon 
Mably, and Colonel Powel, raiseil, 
armed, and e(]uipped, each of them, 
one hundred men, within their own 
county of Glamorgan, who, under 
their command, joined the division 
of the Royal Army, commanded by 
Major-General Langhome and Colo¬ 
nel Poyer, whose men were chiefly 
raised in the counties of Brecon, 
Caennarthen, and Pembroke, 'ilieir 
collected force amounted to about 
eight thousand. 

Cromwell, hearing of this, sent 
Colonel Horton before him, with 
three thousand horse, and two thou¬ 
sand foot, and followed himself with 
all the troops he could muster. The 
two armies met at St. Fagan’s, a 
village on the banks of the river Ely, 
in the Vale of Glamorgan. On Mon¬ 
day, May 8th, ] 048, Colonel Horton, 
attacked by Langhome and Strad- 
ling, was compelled to give way; 
but being soon joined by three thou¬ 
sand men, with a heavy train of ar¬ 
tillery, he charged die rear of the 
Welsh forces, and, after a bloody 
conflict of two hours’ duration, the 
Royal Army was completely routed 
about three thousand slain, and 
many taken prisoners. Sir Nicho¬ 
las Kemyss retired to Chipstow Cas¬ 
tle, which he vigorously defended 
for nearly three weeks: (’ol. Pride, 
however, arriving with the artillery, 
a breach was made, and thc.Casde 
carried by assault. Sir Nicholas was 
put to death there, in a very cruel 
and barbarous manner. 

This battle made not less than 
fifty-six widows in the small parish 
of St. Fagan's, and lost more than 
seven hundred irn n to the county of 
Glamorgan. About fifty years ago, 
several old people lived in the vil¬ 
lage who solemnly asserted that the 
river reddetwl mOi ' 


“ l^idcr this portal die liu- gro()\L> of ni> less than/owr portcullises ; a liahW suf 
lincnllv iinpt'iuli.iltlo, one wouW think, tn rt>iE*t the efivri an> earthly lercc. 
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SPECVLATIONS OV CliCATlOK^ THE 0R1OIE OF EVII.« AKD THE UUMAV B017L. 


The evidence For the existence and 
attributes of God is derived from two 
Sources; ^ first, our perception of 
relation of cause and effect; secondly, 
our perception of the relation of 
means to ends. The first is the evi* 
dence of causation, the second is the 
evidence of design ; or^ as it is usually, 
though less properly called^ the evi¬ 
dence oi final caiLscs, 

The evidence of causation depends 
on the truth of two propositions; 
Jirst, tliat every event must have an 
efficient cause; secondly, that the 
operation of an efficient cause implies 
the operation of a living and intelli¬ 
gent agent. I'he first of these pro¬ 
positions is a self-evident truth; the 
second is an assertion which might 
easily be disproved by the history 
of religious opinions. If we were 
compelled, by an original principle of 
our nature, to infer the operation of 
an intelligent agent wherever we per¬ 
ceive the operation cf an efficient 
cause, we should recognise the opera¬ 
tion of intelligence in all the pheno¬ 
mena of nature, or rather the terms 

Nature” and “ Deity” would be 
quite synonymous and convertible. 
It is well known, however, that, in 
popular writings, these terms arc o/- 
. ways contrasted with one another; 
that all men, whose ideas are not mo¬ 
dified by an artificial theory, acknow- 
J/:;lge the operation of a Divine in¬ 
telligence only in events which they 
cannot refer to the operation of phy¬ 
sical causes ; that when a new phy¬ 
sical cause is discovered, the Divine 
agency n'/ipcarx to be removed to a 
greater distance; and that the study 
of na^vral causes is always, in its first 
operation, favourable to atheism. 

It is impossible to account for 
this undeniable and universal ,/ac/, 
consistently with the theory which 
ascribes intelligent agency to every 
physical cause. If this theory were 
naiural —if it were agreeable to that 
original constitution of our mind by 
which alone we perceive the relation 
of cause and effect, no confusion could 
ever have occurred,Either in our ideas 
of causaticif, or in the terms by which 
wcqypresBth^m. The operation of the 
Deity would have been as* distinctly 
perceived, and as universally acknow- 

VOI . XTII. 


ledged, in the ordinary course of na¬ 
ture, as in the apparent exceptions to 
it; the course of nature, and the 
operation of God, would be conver¬ 
tible terms ; and a principle, which 
phildibphy has never been able to 
reconcite with the corninim sense of 
the world, would be as evident as an 
axiom in geometry. 

But if a theory of causation be 
contrary to nature, it must be desti¬ 
tute of evidence, because it is only 
by the constitution of our nature that 
we perceive evidence; and if the dic¬ 
tates of nature are ambigUQMts^ the 
evidence for the theory mfijlt be 
equally uncertain. To euhstitute a 
metaphysical dogma in the place of a 
natural principle universally known 
and acknowledged, is to take away 
the very foundation of eWdence, anil 
to anninilate both theology and phi¬ 
losophy by a single assumption. The 
truth is, that metaphysical reasoning 
is just the natural road to universal 
scepticism; it leaves us no ground 
on which wc can erect any system, 
cither of physical or of moral truth ; 
and nothing can be more inconsistent 
in philosophy, or more dangerous in 
religion, than to have recourse to such 
assistance. 

The Argument, therefore, which 
infers the existence of God from the 
relation of cause and effect, seems to 
be defective in one of its links. But 
the argument from final causes, or 
the evidence of desif^, seems to be 
quite satisfactory; and is indeed tht? 
very same evidence with that by 
which we discover the nature, extent, 
and modifications of the intellectual 
principle in other men, and regulate 
our actions and expectations accord- 

\ 

To analyze that princii>lc in pur 
nature by which wc ;»crcciitr the re¬ 
lation of means to ends, and the 
operation of a living ami intelligent 
being, is not necessary for the pur¬ 
pose which 1 have in view. It la 
sufficient to remark, that i^very mind 
perceives the relation of means to 
ends as.77//^i;ra//^ as it perceives the 
relation of cause and effect; that it 
discerns an intelligent agency in the 
former as clearly as it perceives aphy- 
sical agency in the latter ; aiul that 

* 4 U 
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the principles of natural religion, 
whiw rest on the evidence of contri¬ 
vance, arc as certain as the principles 
of natural f^iloeopfi^ which rest on 
the evidence of causation. There is 
not one sceptical difficulty relative to 
the one, which i^ay not be applied, 
mniatii mutandis, to the other. In 
both, we must ultimately ac^escc 
in c^tain fundamental laws of belief, 
of which no other account can be 
given, than that they are a part of 
our intellectual constitution. 

It is a common, but a very striking 
and important remark, that the evi¬ 
dence for the intelligence of God is 
precisely the same with the evidence 
for theintelligenceof men; and that 
the ol^ections of the sceptic to the 
mode of reasoning by which we in¬ 
vestigate the naturcof God, are equal¬ 
ly applicable to that by which we 
investigate the nature of other men, 
and gradually obtain a knowledge of 
the varieties of intellectual and moral 
character by which they are distin¬ 
guished. The marks of intelligence 
are precisely the same in the system 
of the universe, as in Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton's exposition of it. They are 
precisely the same in works of na¬ 
ture as in the works of art; and the 
knowledge of God, which may be 
acquired by observing the relation 
of means to ends in the worics of na¬ 
ture, is just as certain in itd evidence, 
though much more limited in its ex¬ 
tent, ns the experience of men, which 
we insensibly acquire byobservlng the 
same relations in their words and ac¬ 
tions. Our knowledge of the nature 
of God is to our knowledge of the na¬ 
tures of other men, what astronomy 
or celestial mechanics is to terrestrial 
mechanics. We follow the same me¬ 
thod of reasonii^ in tlieology as in 
the study of human nature ; we ob¬ 
tain /le same degree of evidence; 


and the mctaphysital difficulties with 
regard to the one, may, with very 
little modification, be transferred to 
tlie other. It is Certain, however,^ 
that the practical conclusions which 
we acquire by observing the actions or 
men, however defective and however 
uncertain *, are of absolute necessity 
in the regulation of our dispositions 
and conduct with relation to other 
men; and it may be inferred, that 
the practical conclusions which ter¬ 
minate our inquiries into the charac¬ 
ter of God, are equally necessary in 
the regulation of our afiections and 
actions relatively to the Supreme 
Being. We have much less know¬ 
ledge of God than of other men; but 
our knowledge is obtained in the same 
way, and rests on the same evidence. 
Our inquiries into human nature 
begin at an earlier period of life, and 
are pursued with more constancy and 
ardour, because they are prompted 
by a more obvious interest. The 
conclusions to which they lead are 
more familiar to our minds, and 
therefore appear to be more certain. 
A more early and confirmed habit 
of belief is mistaken for a stronger 
evidence. 

It is probably true, that we are ig¬ 
norant whether the ideas of physical, 
or even of moral irath'\‘, arc the same 
in the Divine as in the human mind ; 
but we are equally uncertain whether 
these ideas arc the same in any two 
individuals of our own species. How¬ 
ever various may be the ideas of 
their expressions, being the result ox' 
convention, must necessarily be uni¬ 
form. The language of Dr Black- 
lock was the same with tli^of other 
men; but his ideas of l^ht and 
colours, in whatever way he acquir¬ 
ed them, must have b^n dif¬ 
ferent |. 

After these general remarks on the 


* See Pope's Moral'EsBuy on the Characters of Men.*’ 

f The heavens are not clean in IJis sight, and he chaigeth even His angels with 
folly.— 

f With respect to the nicta|diysica] or sceptical objections to the principles of reli¬ 
gion or of science, (for they arc equally a]>piicable to both,) it seems to me that they 
prove nothing but the iTni>crrccti(>n of oiir intellectual faculiies. When an argument 
that appears to be unanswerable, leads to n conclusion which we feel to lie incredible 
and nl)8urd,—when we can neither refute the argument, nor ^mit the conclusion,— 
when reason and intuition appear thus to tw at variance with each >otlicr, and one 
part of our intellectual constitution serves no other purpose but to demoli'fih^hc fabrics 
erected by another;—the only intelligible account of the matter is that whichs xofcrs , 
it to the imperfection of the human understocking. H is an experimental discovery 
of one of the limtis to |^iuman thought; and it is just by multiplying and varying 
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nature of the cviili^icc, I proceed to 
draw some inferences, which serve 
to limit the extent of the conclusions 
dediiced from it.* ^ 

I. The evidence of final causes 
■ proves that the universe is a work of 
art Q'^cmitrivancc. 

II. Art or contrivance consists in 
the adaptation of means to ends ; it 
is the exercise of intelligence in over- 
coming some physical or moral d{f]U 
cutty* It supposes, therefore, the 
existence of certain natural difficult 
ties, and consequently the operation 
of certain natural principles, which 
exist independently of the will of the 
contriver, and limit the extent if hU 
jmoer. This is the only intelligible 
meaning which can be affixed to the 
term ; and to assert that the mean* 
ing of the term, when a]iplied to the 
operation of Gc^, is totally different 
from the meaning which it hears 
when applied to the operation of 
man, is only to substitute a less 
questionable, and consequently a 
more dangerous kind of scepticism, 
in the place of that wliich wc desire 
to avoid. If we change the meaning 
of the term, wc take auay the sub* 
stance of the doctrine. Facilis de¬ 
scensus Avemo* 

III. But if the universe be a work 
of contrivance, and if the term con* 
trivance is to he understood in the 
sense which it bears when applied 
to the works of man, it is evident 
that the hypotliesis of creation, or of 
the production of the materials of the 
lihiverse by an act of Divine volition, 
must be rejected. Contrivance is 
power o|>erating by means; creation 
IS power operating without means ; 
and theHame evidence which disco¬ 
vers the reality of the one, proves 
that tlic otlier is nothing else tnan a 
Creature of human imagination. It 
is impossible to conceive how intelli¬ 
gence can operate, or by what evi¬ 
dence it can display itself, in a being 
who possesses creative and unlimit¬ 
ed power. The operation and dis¬ 
play of intelligence, where there is no 
difficulty to be overcome, no obstacle 


to be removed or surmounted by it, 
is as inconceivable as the existence of 
matter without extension, or of mind 
without consciousness*. 

It appears to me, therefore, that 
modern theists, (for the anciciits 
reasoned more naturally and more 
consistently,) have inadvertently ad- 
mitt^. into their system two coiltra- 
dictoi^y propositions. The expression 
of eirutive intelligence, by which 
they have endeavoured to distiiiguisli 
the Divine from the human a^ncy, 
is a contradiction in terms. er¬ 
ror may have proceeded, either from 
a wish to propitiate the object of 
their worship by flattery, or from a 
wish, scarcely less unwoithyjt to in¬ 
crease, by exaggeration, the jKipulur 
effect of their writings. 

Let the doctrine of creation be re¬ 
jected, and observe what follows: 

1. The evidence for the mural 
perfection of God becomes stronger. 
If the universe was brought into or¬ 
der by the wisdom of the Deity, and 
not produced, out of nothing, by his 
unlimited power,—if the iiiaterialsare 
eternal, and derive, from the Divine 
will, not tlieir existenci*, but that 
harmony and arrangement by which 
they are rendered subservient to so 
many useful purposes, (and whut 
can they owe more than this Divine 
amingcn^entand harmony ?—“ what 
have been done to the vint'yard 
of God which be has not done for 
it?”)—in short, if the universe be a 
work of art and contrivance, and not 
a work of creation at it is evident 
that we are not warranUul in sup^x)- 
sing the operation of Divine power, 
except when we see the operation of 
Divine Intelligence. But it is a just 
and most beautiful remark of Faley, 
which he has illustrated in his own 
inimitable manner, that all the oper.* 
ations of intelligence in tlic works of 
Nature are of a beneficent tendency; 
that evil is never the object of ite- 
&ign; that we never perceive the 
traces of intelligence, without perceiv¬ 
ing, at ilve same time, the traces of 
goodness* There is nothing in all 


these experiments, or, in other words, by the free and fearless exercise of •oiw intel¬ 
lectual faculties, that wre gradually acquire a knowledge of the extent of the terri¬ 
tory to which .they are naturally limited. Metaphysits is one of the means lot w- 
quiring ^f-knowlcdgc, and is useless for every other purpose. This is the use which 
and Mr Stew'ort have^znade of the metaphysical writings of Hume. 

■ See note (A). 
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{philosophy more obvious, more sa- to his will f. In ntlier words, this 
tisfyingj more ^^Kghtful, than the great Iking must W 
inference which^ instantly rises to % The power of this Being mimt 
the mind. This is the revelation, be ^oportioned to his wisdom,—hia 
THAT God SB LIGHT, AKD iH HiH Aa/rpincfr proportioned to his wisdom j 
IB NO DARKNESS AT ALL!" and power. 

2. All the objections to the good- 3. Now; in every intelligent jNjng, 
ness of God disappear, when we con- with whose nature we are acquaint- 
sider the universe as a work of con- cd, we perceive a natural affinity be- 
trivance. If the materials of the tween happiness and goodness. The 
universe are eternal, their properties enjoyment of perfect happiness 
must be necessary; ihc connection moves all the temptations to evil, 
between physical causes and their and when these obstacles are taken 
efibets must be as indissoluble as the away, the principle of benevolence 
connection between the premises and operates spontaneously. Every emo- 
tfae conclusion of a geometrical theo- tion of enjoyment is accompanied 
rem; and it will therefore be as I'm- with an emotion of love; and the 
possible to separate the principles of union of benevolence with bappi- 
good from the evils that naturally ness, in the moral world, is as uni- 
accompany them, as to separate one vcrsal, as the principle of gravitation 
property of a geometrical figure from in the material. It is remarked by 
another. The power of me Deity, Dr Johnson, that the reason why 
while it extends to the production of old men are less susceptible of 
every thing that is possible, must be friendship is, because they are less 
limited by the natural imperfection susceptible of pleasure. The ordi- 
of the materials on which it operates; nary causes of malignity arc just 
and a mixture of evil must conse- the passions that produce exquisite 
quently appear in the best of possible misery,—the passions of fear, dis- 
systems. trust, envy, avarice, and that loathe 

1 conceive that it is not possible to ing and disgust, which is the na- 
reconcile the existence of evil with tural effect of intemperate enjoy- 
the infinite goodness of God, except ment. The delight which some 
by supposing that the materials of individuals take in the infliction of 
the universe arc self-existent. No- pain, proceeds evidently from the 
thing that is evil can proce^, either misery caused by an unsatisfied and 
immediately, or through any series of insatiable craving for excitement, 
intermediate causes, (if such causes There is a certain diseased state of 
can jmsibly exist in a work of crea- the imagination, which jq^oduces an 
tion,) from the will of a Being that insatiable craving for excitement; 
18 infinitely good. There must be as there is a diseased state of'the 
either imperfection in the agent, or body, that produces an insatiable 
impracticability in the materials; and craving for sensual gratifications ; 
the question is just this, which of and the vice of cruelty is produced 
tliese two suppositions is most pro- by the one, as that of intG||peranco 
bableP If we can exclude the first by the other. There does not seem 
alternative, we^ shall establish Bie to be much positive pleasure in the 
second. gratification of cruelty, bufTheic 

1. is impossible to view the a very great relative pleasure, which 
wprks of Nature without believing is exactly proportioned to the pain 
that there is a spiritual and intelli- produced by the want of excitement, 
gcnl universe, as well as a material Revenge and cruelty are sweet; 
one *; and that the Being who pre- so is death, after a painful and 
sides over this intelli^nt universe lingering diseaseIn short, tlic 
must possess that intellectual supe- emotion of goodness will univcrsal- 
riority by which alone all other be- Iv be found to be proportioned to 
ings can oe placed in a state of sub- the emotion of happiness; and the 
ordination, and rendered ^obedient being who is unalterably and inti- 

• SpiritHs intus agit, et toto se corporc miscet-^Acfieis, VI, 

+ This is the idea in Job xxxvlu. 31, &c. i 

^ This idea is Irom a sermon which 1 heard preached'by the late Or l.c) den. 
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nitely bappy^ must also be unalter¬ 
ably and iniinitely good*. It is 
evident, therefore, that evil can in 
no case proceed«from Divine ^li- 
tiou* It must therefore proceed from 
'jjometbing that exists and operates 
ind^ndently of the will of God ; 
or (in the words of Dr Butler) 
“ there are impossibilities in nature, 
of which we have no idea.*’ There 
must be some obstacle which pre¬ 
vents perfect goodness from produ¬ 
cing perfect happiness; and it is 
evident that there can be no obsta¬ 
cle to the goodness of (iod, in sub¬ 
stances which owe their existence, 
and all their properties, to his will. 
If the universe has been created out 
of nothing, natural necessity is only 
another name for the Divine omnipo¬ 
tence ; the laws of Nature and the 
ordinances of God are only different 
expressions for the same idea; and 
the evils which we refer to tlie laws 
of Nature, are directly referable to 
that irresistible and mysterious will, 
which originally produced, and per¬ 
manently muiutaiiis them. Can a 
fountain send forth,' at the same 
time, both sweet water and bitter?” 

It is remarked by Dr Paley, that 
misery is never the direct object of 
contrivance; but it is evident that 
though it were the immediate object 
of contrivance, it would furnish no 
objection against die Divine good¬ 
ness. It is, at least, poasibla that 
temporary and partial evil may he 
necessary for the production of per¬ 
manent and universal good, and 
that a good being may inflict the 
one for the sake of the other. But 
it is nut |)ossible that the wisest, die 
most wwerful, and die most hapm) 
ofall^ings, can inflict misery for 
its own sake. He can have no pas- 
skmin which demand such a gradflea- 
tion,—no cravings wliicli require 
such a supply. It is itniKissible that 
any sentient being can do evil with¬ 
out a motive ; and there can be no 
motive to evil, where there is infi¬ 
nite and unchangeable happiness. 

Gon Ci^NNOT Bi!. TXMPTEn OF JIVII., 
NKITJIEU TEMPTl^TU Uk ANY MAN. 


and the Human SouL 

This view of the evidence of na¬ 
tural religion may be applied, 
to the material, add, jneondi^, to 
the moral universe. The first ap¬ 
plication of the principle will dis¬ 
cover the origin of physical evil, and 
the second will discover the origin 
of moral evil. 

The application of the principle to 
the materw universe is not difBcuU- 
The evidence for contrivance, and 
ag'ainsi creation, is complete; wc 
perceive both the means employed 
and the cflects produced,— we per¬ 
ceive both the wisdom of the contri¬ 
vance and the bcncflccnce of the 
ends. In all the changes produced 
by chemical agents, or by vegetable 
or anxnial life, no undoubted instance, 
either of creation or annihilation, 
can be discovered; and the apjtarcnt 
instances are universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be delusions, produced ei¬ 
ther by the inaccuracy of our obser¬ 
vations, or by the imperfection of 
our senses. In expressing, for In¬ 
stance, the doctrine of btfvnt heat, we 
do not say that the matter of heat is 
annihilated when it disappears from 
our senses, and created when it a- 
gain becomes sensible. We say, Uiat 
it is oomhined in the flrst case, and 
disengaged in the second. 'I'he 
creation and annihilation of matter 
are ideas unknown in natural plii- 
losopliy; they never occur, excTpl 
in theological speculations. W'e do 
not hesitate, therefore. In atlmitling 
the eternal existence of matter. 

The application of the princi]ile to 
mind is not more difltcult, but it is 
less obvious. The marks of contri¬ 
vance arc not so appan-nl. Wc see 
the beneficent ends, but not tlie ar¬ 
rangements by w'hicli tlu'y are accom¬ 
plished. We cannot decompose the 
intellectual machinery,—wc cannot 
distinguish the parts, or trace the 
progress of action, in that t-^nritual 
mechanism, by wliich every i*ahicu- 
lar animal is furnished with propen¬ 
sities, with instincts, or with princi¬ 
ples of reason and sentimi;nt, ada]it- 
ed to its particular situation. We 
sec the index of the watch, but the 


• “Toute mcchancetS vient de foiblessc : 1’ enfant n’est m^hant que jwrcc qu’il 
efct fuiblu ; rendcz-lti fort, il sera bon. Tolui qui pourroit tout, ne jamais dr 
tnal., De tous les attributs de la Divinito Tculc-puissante, la bontr esl ctlui wins 
leqUcl on te peut le inoins cqnccvoir. Tous Ics peuplcs qui ont reconnn deux piin- 
cipcs, oni toujours re^dede mauvais conime infericur au bon.”— Emifr, 
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interior fabric is aHogetker beyond 
our reach,—it is uot only inaccessi* * * § 
ble, butinconce^nble,—not only be¬ 
yond discovery, but beyond conjec¬ 
ture. The whole intellectual machi¬ 
nery is so entirely concealed, that the 
effects appear to resemble creation, 
as the more ingenious operations of 
human art sometimes do, when the 
spectator is ignorant or credulous. 

We cannot, therefore, affirm tliat 
the moral universe is a work of con¬ 
trivance, 6n the same ^ound on 
which we affirm this of the universe 
of matter. We must argue from a 
diffirent principle altogether. 

Mtn'ul evil exists —Whence does it 
originate ? Does it exist by a neces* 
sity ill nature, or by an appointment 
of God ? If by nature, the beings 
in whom it exists and operates must 
be self-existent: if by the will of 
God, it must be one of the means bv 
which good is effected; and this 
word instantly leads the mind to the 
idea of contrivance *. The employ¬ 
ment of moral evil, as the means of 
producing moral good, is inconsis- 
tent with creative and unlimited 
power. It is not conceivable, or ra¬ 
ther, it is not possible, that the Be¬ 
ing who created all other beings, 
and who gave them all their proper¬ 
ties and all their propensities, can be 
under the necessity of employing 
moral evil as the means of^ accom¬ 
plishing any of liis purposes*; and it 
is certain that a good being would 
never have recourse to moral evil, 
without necessity. 

In the actmt constitution of hu¬ 
man nature, a certain portion, both 
of physical and of moral evil, seems 
to be absolutely necessary, —neces¬ 


sary to the enjoyment of happiness,— 
necessary to the exercise of virtue. 
The faculty of enjoyment is weak, 
andHiablc to exhaitstion; and hap. 
piness would cease to be the^ object' 
of e]\joyment or desire, if it 
not contrasted with misery. 
means of happiness would cefee to 
act on the principle of happiness, 
which could no longer receive any 
effectual impressions from them. As 
there can be no idea of hffht without 
experience of darkness T, so tliere 
can be no true and permanent en¬ 
joyment of the means of happiness, 
without experience of misery. But 
there is an infinitely more important 
refiection to be made— 

‘‘ Fall’n cherub, to be weak is miscrablcy 
Doing or suffering 

Who has not felt the power of these 
simple words;}!? I'here can be no 
happiness without energy ; no moral 
happiness without moral energy ; no 
moral energy withou' the strenuous 
exercise of virtuous qualities; and no 
such exercise without the operation 
of vicious qifalities, striving with 
virtue to the deadi. The happiness 
of virtue arises from the habitual 
and strenuous exercise of virtue— 
f in labore quies); and the exercise of 
virtue consists, almost entirely, in 
resisting the influence and counter¬ 
acting tne activity of vice. If the 
Qjciual state of human nature, there¬ 
fore, is the necessary state, the exis¬ 
tence, and even the temporary tri¬ 
umph of moral evil, is not oirly^ 
consistent with the Divine goodness, 
but is its necessary consequence §. 
But if the actual state of human 
nature is not necessary, the existence 


• It seems to me that we cannot use the wotd-means at all, in speaking of the oper¬ 
ations of a creative power. 

•f Edinburgh Review, No. XIX. p. HD. 

$ These is something very remarkable in the effect of this passage. It is like the 
effec^-nf warlike and melancholy music. The same emotion frequently recurs in 
reading the Porodisc Lost, and is perhu])s the principal cause of that peculiar and 
delight which we redtive from the poem. 'J'he influence of Milton’s genius 
seems to liave in it a priticiple of profession beyond that of any other. It gives to 
the mind an idea of power, which consoles it under the oppressive sense of its actual 
weakness. reddii amlcufn, 

§ This idea is expressed urith exquisite simplicity In one of the most affecting, as 
well as instPUCtive narratives, of the New Testament. “ When Jesus heard that, 
he said, This irickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God 
might be gloniied thereby. Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, aqd Lazarus. 
When he had heard, 1hcrcfoti\ that he was sick, ke abode fv>o days still in tb'' same 
place where he was,* It was just liecause he loved, that he allow'ed that evil to pro- 
cecd, out of which permanent happiness was at last to arisq. 
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ofmovalcvil cannot surely be vindi* with the conclusionB of the under* 
cated, by merely shewing that one standing. 

evil is necessary tp counteract the ef. Nor can the difficulty be avoided 
fects of another. Why are either by alleging that the origin of moral 
^J^evils or the remedies allowed to evil lies beyond the reach of our fa- 
c&ntMue, if the whole system can be culties. The inquiry into the origin 
taken^out of the universe ? “ Why of evil is quite similar tn the inciui- 
Iiave recourse to means, where power ry into the origin of gotMl, If th(^ 
is unlimiteil ? Contrivance, by its first is beyond our reach, the second 
very nature, is the refuge of imper- is so also ; and if we are liable to 
fection." {Palely,) It appears to me any natural delusions in the one, we 
to be as clear as any philosophical are liable to the same delusions in 
principle can be, that we must ei- the other. This argument evades 
ther deny that the human mind was the objections against the goodness 
created out of nothing, or ascribe of God, by taking away all the evi- 
ever^ principle of wisdom or of error, dence both for his intelligence and 
of virtue or of vice, to the express for his goodness, 
appointment of that almighty and We are thus shut up into the 
inscrutable Being, by whom it was truth” We roust conclude that the 
created. human soul is an eternal and self- 

We cannot get rid of the difficul- existent substance, and that the prin- 
ty by ascribing moral evil to the ciples of moral evil are a part of its 
abuse of/ree «»///, because free will original nature. Let us trace out 
is not consistent with creation. The the consequences of this hypothesis, 
wiil is only a general term, to express and comi^re them with what we 
all the active principles of a sentient know of our own nature and history, 
being; and if that being was made U If the human mind lias existiri 
out of nothing, it edn possess no from eternity, it has existed in a state 
will which is not derived from the of being—^probably in many states 
will of its creator. The relation of of being—of which it retains no re¬ 
cause and effect is just the same in mcmbrancc; and it is pnibably des- 
the moral as in the ])hysical world, tined to pass through many other 
Kvery man believes himself to be a states, and to undergo changes aiia- 
frcc, a moral, and a responitiblc logous to those which we ohserv(' in 
agent. This feeling, which reason matter, when it is subjected lo cbe- 
‘can neither explain nor subdue, mical agents, or to the principh's of 
seems to be the testimony of nature vegetable or animal life. As 1 can¬ 
to the independent operation, and, not conceive how the mind can exist 
consequently, to the underive<l exis- at all without being cqpsdous of cx- 
tence of the human soul. It is iin- istcnce, 1 will take for granted tiinr, 
possible, on any other supposition, in all these changes,’the mind carries 
to reconcile the instincts of uie heart its consciousness along with it 

When I quote passages fnm the Sacred Scriptures, it is not with a tUsign t(> ptove 
my opiiiiuns, but to ilhstratc them- Itfs evident that the authority of rrvoiatnui is 
W\AiAefiucnce, not tlie fouiKiation of our belief in naturalrcligion,—or, in oilier \vuid>', 
that our confidence in the veracity of the Divine word is founded on our confidence 
in the rectitude of the Divine dmracter. 1 find, however, that these illustratviw arc 
the most apposite as well os beautiful, and I sec no reason why they should not lie 
employed in this inquiry. 

* 1 conceive that there is no loss of consciousness during profound sleep, or a 
swoon. The faculty of attention ceases to act; no impression, therefore, can bo made 
on the memory ; and an apparent loss of consciousness is the natural efl’crt. A real 
loss of consciousness I conceive to be impossible, except by a total annihilation of the 
mind itself. Such a aupposition cannot be admitted, if the facts can ex)i1ained 
without it. 

All the operations of the soul, in our firesent state of being, seem to l>e r«rcral>le to 
impressions made on tho organs; and some may that the loss of these organs 
will pc«.v’ent the soul from operating at ally and thereby take awuy its roosriouHiicss. 
By the same way of repsoning it might have been inferred, that the setting of the sun 
would be flowed darkness, because the light which \vc receive during thi* 

day appi>irs to come all from that luminar). ■ 
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S. In passine from one sUte of 
existence yo anMer^ it is pr^able 
that the mind %ses old organs of 
perception, «and acquires new ones. 
It is evident that our present organs 
of perception do not naturally be¬ 
long to the soul, but arc acquired by 
its temporary union with a materifu 
substance, from which' it receives 
certain influences. These organs, 
therefore, may be lost, and new or¬ 
gans acquired, when die soul enters 
into a different combination, or when 
it exists separately. 

S. Now, it is evident, that when 
old organs of prcception are lost, and 
new organs, conversant with totally 
different objects, are acquired, the 
mind must lose all remembrance of 
the information communicated by 
the old organs, and of the mode of 
existence of which they formed a 
part Memory depends on the as¬ 
sociation of ideas; and it is evident 
that there can be no such association 
between two modes of being totally 
different from one another. Memory 
must cease when the mode of exist¬ 
ence is changed ; and the mind, 
which has only received a new form 
or modifleation, will appear to have 
been created. The appearance will 
be the same to the sentient being 
who has undergone the change, and 
to those who witness it. it is a de¬ 
lusion, like that by which we imagine 
that the earth is at rest, and tliat the 
sun performs his revolutions around 
itt- 

If wc aumfose, in the eternal ex¬ 
istence of the human soul, periods 
of alternate repose and activity; or, 
in more exact terras, if we suppose 
the faculties of attention and memory 
to be alternately quiescent and ac¬ 
tive, we shall suppose what is agree¬ 
able to the analogy of our bodily 
con^ution,—to the imperfection of 
oUi* inental faculties, (to which re¬ 
pose is probably .necessary),—and to 
that law of vicissitude which pevvades 
every part of nature that we^are al¬ 


lowed to explore. * These periods of 
repose may gradually efface the im- 
preifions previously made on the 
memory; and it is evident, that no 
new impression can be made while, 
the faculty of attention is exhaip^^' 

If the operations of mcmoi^ de¬ 
pend on the organization of the brain, 
a tohd change in the orgnpization 
may destroy the action of memory, as 
a partial change impairs the action 
of memory. The memory may lose 
all its ideas by the one, as it loses 
some of them by the other. 

It appears, then, that the eternal 
existence of the soul is as consistent 
with the evidence of memory, as the 
earth'is motion round the sun with 
the evidence of perception,—that the 
loss of memory in passing from one 
mode of existence to another, is the 
necessary effect of certain laws of our 
nature which have been ascertained— 
and that the river of Lethe is not 
necessary to destroy the memory of 
all that we have done, or enjoyed, 
or suffered, during a past eternity. 

It is unnecessary to add, that, if 
the soul be eternal, it must be in¬ 
destructible ; that the principle of 
consciousness will survive all the 
changes to which it can be subject¬ 
ed; that birth and death are only 
different names for the same thing ; 
that it is merely the transition from 
one mode of existence to another, 
which, relatively to the latter, is 
called death, and, relatively to tlic 
former, is called birth. It is remark¬ 
able, that birth, as well as death, is 
accompanied with pain and terror ; 
and the state of repose, in which 
death seems to terminate, resembles 
that of the foetus in the womb. 

It is evident, that the happiness or 
misery of any soul, during a loQ^ sc¬ 
ries of transmigrations, will de{>eud 
much more on its own nature than 
on any thing that is accidental ami 
temporary. It is the nature of good 
affections to increase the joys, and to 
lessen the griefs, produced by exter- 


* This remark might be illustrated by that very singular and intercHting plwno- 
raenon which physicians call double consciousness^ but which ouglit rather to be called 
double memory, 

-f* It may be ohserx^ed, once for all, that the language of tbe Bible is accommoda¬ 
ted to the former of these dclumons, for Die same reason that it is accommodated to 
the lost of them; and that the doctrine of the soufs eternity is not cfuitrory .^9 Scrip¬ 
ture, unless the doctrine of the earth's motion is contrary to, Scripture. The question 
put to our Saviour, in John, chap. ix. 1, 2, 3, implies the pro-cxistcnce of 

the soul, nnd the ansvc jr neither sanctions the belief nor cotmemns it. 
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nal causes; and ia is the nature of 
evil affections to do the contrary 
If we suppose two minds of opi>osite 
moral qualities to pikss through ex¬ 
actly the same situations^ the one 
\>;U1 be supported, in the worst cir¬ 
cumstances, by the consciousness of 
virtue^; and the other, in the best 
circums^nces, will he de^essed by 
the consciousness of vice. The great 
presiding Intelligence,of the universe 
must be the friend of virtue, (be¬ 
cause supreme intelligence, without 
the perception of moral distinctions, 
is a supposition contrary to all ex¬ 
perience ;) and if the interests of 
virtue, and those of vice, are na¬ 
turally opposite, (which seems to be 
the case,) he cannot be the friend of 
virtue, without being, in one sense, 
the enemy of vice, lie must, in the 
language of an old divine, have an 
indiiite hatred of sin, founded ou 
his iniinitc love of the sinner. It is 
evident, therefore, both from the na¬ 
ture of man as a moral agent, and 
from the moral perfections of God, 
that virtue must, on ihe whole, be 
productive of happiness, and vice of 
misery ; and that it is our highest 
interest to give our natures all the 
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moral improvement which they are 
capalAfe of receiving. The difTer- 
ence, in point of hi^pinesa, between 
the virtuous and the vicious, is not 
inconsiderable, even in this life,—it 
is probably much peater than it ap¬ 
pears to be,—and it must become in¬ 
finite in a period of infinite extent. 
The indestructibility of the human 
soul is, of all ideas, the most awful 
to a mind that is capable of compre¬ 
hending its import. It is impossible 
to calculate how much happiness 
may be gained by the cultivation of 
good, or lost by the indulgence of 
evil affections, in the eternal existence 
of a moral being, subject to a moral 
government t. 

But there is a still more awful re¬ 
flection. That this world is a place of 
cxiie ; that it is not the place of our 
birth, but of our captivity; that our 
natural fear of death is the invinihlc 
chain by which wc are bound to the 
walls of our ])ri8on-house ; that we 
have once existed, and that we shall 
again exist, in a much higher state 
of being, where our view of causes 
and consequences will be more com¬ 
prehensive and extended,—where our 
moral sentiments will be more dis- 


• There are some exceptions to the natural connection between g»n)diu*ss and 
happiness, vice and misery, (See Hume's Kssays, 1. 18,); but they seem lo hi* ac- 
ridental, and peculiar to our present existence, and perhaps they are greater in np- 
prarunce than in reality. The same moral sensibility which renders ils passessm 
mure s’.iscepiiblc of misery, (whether from the excessive desire to avoid the npix'ur- 
ances of evil, from excessive commiseration of others, or from an oppnasive sense 
of some moral or constitutional weakness,) makes him more susceptible d happiness; 
and its enjoyments, in the long-run, are greater than its sufferings. The afflictions of 
a good man are accompanied with secret consolations, (Psalm xxxii. 3—7,) and the 
tiiiiinphs of a wicked man with secret bitterness. ‘‘ All this availcth nothing, so long 
as Mordieai sitleth at the King's gate.” It has been frequently remarked, that men 
are always more strongly attached by the bcnelits they bestow, than ly' those they 
receive; and that it is not the man w'ho has received the ityury that cherishes the 
(Jeepest hatred, but the man who, without cause, has indicted it. No fact cun de¬ 
monstrate more clearly that virtue is its own reward, and vice its own punishment; 
and that, in tlie divine words of our Saviour, it iji indeed mure blessed to give than 
to receive. 

The pleasure attached by nature, to the excrci.se of courage and fortitude in a gene¬ 
rous cause, particularly where the moral faculty is elevated by religion, seems frequently 
to ey.cecd in intensity, iw well as in duration, the severest agony which can be indicted 
on the body. When Maccail was tortured to death by order of the Privy Council 
of Scotland, he seemed to expire in the extacy of joy. ^ Farewell, sun, moon, and 
stars ! farewell, world iind time ! farewell, weak and frail body ! welcome, eternity; 
welcome, atigels and saints ! welcome. Saviour of the world ! and welc(»m<, God, the 
'lodge of all!’ Such w'jerc his lost words ; and these animated speeches he uttered 
with an accent and manner w'hich struck all the IwhoMers with astonishment.” 

Hume's History of England^ chap. Ixiv. 
, V “ I'C moiniire mouvement importe a toute la nature; la incr entiere change |KJur 
*, on pierre. Ainsi, dan® to grqcc, la moindre action importe pour scs suites a tout.* 
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criminating and tender^—where the we can open the wards; we infer tlu* * * § 
h^pinesB naturally arising from good truth of the hypothesis from tlie cx- 
afi^tions, and the misery arising planation of the phenomena ||. There 
from evil ones, will increase beyond are prospective contrivances in hu- 
all that we can anticipaUs or even man nature, an unsearchable and 
conjecture,—where the whole extent progressive cajHidly^ a boundlcss^- 
of the evil that cither inheres in the otVfon,and a moral education^ a^pted 
nature, or arises out of die operation to these high qualities, which indi- 
of sinful affections, shall be not only cate our tendency and approach to a 
discoverctl to the understanding, but higher state of being; and there is a 
irresistibly borne in upon the soul*, melancholy in this ambition, a feeling 
—where we shall be admitted to the like that of a Swiss soldier when he 
Bocie^ of higher natures, and sub- hears the music of his country, a 
jected to such penetrating and over- sort of home-sicl'ucsxj of which it is 
powering influences, as must either impossible to assign cither the cause 
change our natures, or wither up or the end, without considering it as 
our pride and happiness for ever t; at once the remembrance of our past 
—that this corruptible must put dignity, and the power by wliich wt' 
on incorruption, and this mortal are destined to regain it * These 
must put on immortality:”—that sentiments are to man, wliut instincts 
''he who now weepeth, bearing pre- arc to other animals (11*) ? and we 
cious seed, shall doubdess return infer the future intentions of Trovi- 
home with rejoicing, bringing his dence from die former, as we infer 
sheaves after him J,”—while the the present intentions of I’rovidence 
wicked shall calluiK>n the mountains from the latter. Shall 1 bring k* 
to cover them, not from the penal- the birth, and not cause to liring 
ties, hut from the shame of their forth? saith die Lord; Shall 1 cause 
wickedness,—not from the justice, to bring forth* a>id shut the womb ? 
but from the goodness which they saith God.” (Isaiah, cb. Ixvi. 9.) 
have offended,—not from the misery If I were to enlarge upon ibis part 
which they have incurred, but from of my subject, I should make few' 
the view of the happiness which reflections of my own, but rather 
they liave lost §,—is not an unfound- appeal to \X\e ejfcct of a great many 
ed hypothesis, the offspring of ima- passages, cited from the poets, and 
gination and pride, liut an import- from other writers who reseinhU* 
ant reality, wliicli, were'we even them. We cannot give utterance to 
to lay aside revelation, might be es- our own ideas, we cannot express ei- 
tablishcd by the strongest evidence, ther the vastness of our conceptions, 
It is a hypothesis which throws as or the energy of our hopes, without 
much light on the character and liis- borrowing the language and imagery 
tory of man, as that of Copernicus of those illustrious interpreters of 
on the motions of the planets, and Nature, those lights of the world, to 
there is the same evidence for the whom we owe much more than wc 
one as for the other. We know that arc able to exjircss ft. 
we have discovered die key, because The tendency of affliction to increase 

• The consequences of sin do not add to the guilt of the sinner, when theJTTtFi 
not foreseen and intended; but, if they aft'ect tlie ha))}>incss of other beings, or hh 
ou^t^^ihoral dignity, in another world, tlicy must add to iiib remorse. 

t I Samuel xviii. 12—-Id. Hebrews xii. IS— 

^ Psalm exxvi. 

§ “ That look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 

And fiends will snatch at it! Hide me, ye devils, 

From the possestUm of this heavenly tight /” 

Othello, latt tctw\ 

II &ee life conclusion of Adam Smithes History of Astnniomy. 

* * See that passage in Telemachus, in which the melonchojy arising from plntsarrt 
dreams, is represent^ as the cause that induces that hero to seek his father ht the 
other wrld. Such dreams suggest the idea of the other world, as thc.Aiu;y ilii 
Jian* det Vaches suggests, to a Swiss exile, the idea of his native country. 

11 There is one remark, however, too important fo, blhMltted. Though, in our 
present state of being,retain hardly any remembrunre c^mat from whi''h wo Imv ( 
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thccapacity ofenjo)nncntjby strength¬ 
ening the princij)le of virtue, and to 
strengthen the principle of virtue by 
increasing the cajmdty of enjoyment, 
is so obvious, and so universal in its 
o;»cration, even when the progress is 
inostl'low, and the Hrst effects most 
iinproAiising, that we cannot doubt 
the intention of tlie Being who in¬ 
dicts it. Let it once be granted that 
the Deity operates on the human 
character by means,—that llh moral 
government is accommodated to our 
moral nature,—and the necessity of 
suffering, in order to lay the founda¬ 
tion of that generosity and energy in 
whicli consist both the honour and 
the happiness of our nature, and, 
above all, its necessity, in oitler to 
raise us to that moral inflaenccy that 
j»ower of elevating and supporting 
other minds, wliich is so flattering 
to the grandeur, and so dear to the 
benevolence of the liuinan soul *, 
will become obvious to the most 
careless, and satisfactory to the most 
scrupulous observer. There is a 
i^is invrtiar in the mortl, as well as 

I he material world,—an inherent 
indolence in the human character, 
wliich seems to be an original and 
indestructible quality ; and sufter- 
ing is probably as necessary to pro¬ 
duce improvcinent in the moral uni¬ 
verse, as impulse to produce motion 
in the physical. This conjecture is 
t onfirmed l)y that most remarkable 
passag(‘ in the New festament, where 

I I is saul that “ even tlie Captain of 
oiir Salvation was nuulr jHTfcci by 
surfiring.'* It seems that even the 
liiglicst of moral beings cannot reach 
the perfection of his nature in any 
<ithei' way- 

The view which I have given of 
llie power, the wisdom, and the good^ 
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ness of God, (a power limited by 
necessity—a w^otn and goodness to 
which there are nd apparent or even 
conceivable limits whatever,) ( stah- 
lishcs the doctrine of a general 
vidence, but docs not exclude the 
doctrine of a particular inovult nce. 
It is evident, on the one hand, that 
the more skilfully the machine of the 
universe is constructed, the less ne¬ 
cessary will be the subst'quent care 
of the artist. On the other, the con¬ 
struction of a machine which shal] 
continue to perform all the necessary 
movements forever, without disorder 
or decay, may be an iniposBibility t. 

The occasional interiK>sition of the 
Deity, or his particular providence, 
may therefore be necessary. The times 
and the modes of interposition may 
be concealed from us, cither bi'causc 
the knowledge would he hurtful, or 
because our faculties are not yet capa¬ 
ble of receiving it. The iutclleetual 
operations of the poet, the philoso- 
pner, the legislator, and of all who 
are distinguished by peculiar talents 
from the rest of their species, arc not 
only unknown and nnsmqiccted, but, 
in a great measure, iiicom])rclicnKible 
to other men; and pcrha|>s there is 
somethingdn the crassa M inerra^ or 
common sense, of other im n, that is 
equally unintelligible to tin in. 'I'lie 
particular providence of (umI must be 
still more* inaccessible to discovery ; 
or, if any discoveries of it arc voucli- 
safed to men, they arc obtained, not 
by idiilosophical inquiry, but by 
some heavenly infiacnch o|Hirating on 
that mysterious principle of human 
nature by which it somelimi's com¬ 
municates with higher beings. “ On 
lie sauroit nier, ce me; semhle, qu'il 
ne sc passe en nous dcs mouvemens 
qui ne nous viennent en rien <lu 


fallen, it docs not follow Hint the memory of this life will perish with the luMly. The 
runicmljrance of happiru-bs wiiuld only inerfase our jirescnt misery; but therttii^m- 
hranco of misery may seno IsUh to increase uml lo pcrpetwitc our future happiness. 
“ What fruit had yc in those things thereof ye arc now ashamed r*” Kven in this 
slate of lieing, we arc not always able to uccompluh the forgetfulness which wc often 
inauly st i,*k. I have no doubt that many of the phenomena, both of dreams and of 
imuliws proceeds, from the indistinct remembrance of the honour and blessedriehs that 
u e once enjoyed, and of the crimes and follies by which wc have lost them. The 
plienomcna will vary according as the images that rise on the memory arv? dclighful, 
or niclanchuly, or terrible, or calculated to awaken remorse. These seerots of the 
Jiuinaii heart cannot be communicated, but they Lnay*bc inferred* 

'I'lioii *v^itcst bitter things agiiinst me, and muhest me to possess the iniquities of 

• 2. Corinthians, 3ulin xii. 31. 32. 33. 

+ See F iinimrgh HiiSWier/No. XXVII., p. 90-1. , 
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di^iors; et qui nous calmcnt ou nous 
sDUtiennent sans qu’on puisse les at- 
tribuer a la liaison ordinaire des eve- 
nemens de la Allemagne.) 

It will not be alleged, I am per¬ 
suaded, that the preceding observa¬ 
tions have a tendency to weaken any 
of the moral influences either of natu¬ 
ral or of revealed religion. The only 
divine attribute to which they assign 
any limit whatever, is the attribute 
of power; 'knd all those religious 
systems which admit the principle of 
Jrce willf do equally limit that attri¬ 
bute* (See llomans, chap. viii. 5, G, 
7, 8.) It is endent that a power, 
founded ou a perfect knowledge of 
all the principles of activity and en¬ 
joyment in human nature, and of all 
the influences which can operate upon 
it, is just as adequate to all the pur¬ 
poses of moral government, as a power 
founded on creation Besides, by 
representing the Deity as the creator 
of our souls, wc represent him as the 
author of moral evil. The relation 
of cause and effect is the same in the 
moral as in the physical world ; and 
if the being who created all material 
substances is the riltimate cause, or 
rather the onh/ cause, of every event 
in the physical world, the being who 
created all moral agents, and who gave 
them all their qualities, miist be the 
cause of every event in the moral 
world, and is tlierefore rc.ytonsibfr 
(we need not shrink from the word) 
and is therefore, 1 say, resporisibh to 
the 7nor<d universe for all the evil that 
is in it. It ‘itas remarked by Cud- 
worth, and the remark has been re¬ 
peated by Dugald Stewart, that the 
doctrine of necessity lies at the foun¬ 
dation of all licentious systems of 
morality and religion; but they have 
not (I tnink) remarked, that the doc¬ 
trine of necessity is an immoral doc- 
tri^ because it is connected with 
th^octrinc of creation ; and that it 
would become quite harmless if the 
last doctrine were rejected, as being 
not only destitute of proof, but con¬ 
trary to tlie evidence of final causes. 
If moral evil exists in nature, and 
has not been created by the will of 
God,—if the beings in whom it oper¬ 
ates are as eternal and indestructible 


CDec 

as the Divine essence itself, misery 
must be equally necessary. It must 
exist, either as the necessary conse- 

? 'Hence of moral evif, or as the rcmedjf 
or it; or it may be both necessary and 
benefleial, being subject to Him jadm 
extracts good out of evil. (A the 
first supposition, the misery of tlu* 
sinner is not a divine act at all; and 
on the other two suppositions, it is 
an act of goodness. The same attri¬ 
bute which, if I may use the expres¬ 
sion, interests the Supreme Being in 
the happiness and improvement of his 
moral universe, requires the subju¬ 
gation of every evil principle that is 
opposed to its im])rovcmentand happi¬ 
ness ; and the subjugation of the evil 
principles requires the infliction either 
of temporary or of perpetual misery 
(if perpetual misery is necesftnrp) 
on the beings influenced by these 
principles. Partial evil is here evi¬ 
dently connected with universal good; 
and its infliction, whether in the 
present or in any future state of 
being, is not only consistent with, but 
indispensably* required by, that un¬ 
alterable rectitude which maintains 
the harmonies of the moral universe. 

It may also be necessary, that mo¬ 
ral beings of a mixe<l character, and 
who are susceptible both of good and 
evil influences in an unknown de¬ 
gree, should be subjected both to 
temptation and to misery, in order 
that their natural qualities may he 
made manifest to higher beings, 
and thus brought under the power 
of their purifying and exalting in¬ 
fluences- Great evils may be neces¬ 
sary in the progress of this history ; 
but infinitely greater good will fol¬ 
low +. 

The political benefits of religion 
must be proportioned to its influence 
on lixe people. Its influence on the 
])eople must, in the long-run, be pro¬ 
portioned to its influence on those 
jtredominaiuifr minds that lead the 
people ; and its influence on such 
minds must be proportioned to the 
reasonableness of its doctrines. What¬ 
ever weakens the objections against 
religion, or strengthens the evidence 
for it, must increase its political in¬ 
fluence, operating first on those who 


* 8ce the conclusion of the 431st number of the the concluding 

rhaptcra of the book of .Tob. . V 

•f- Luke’s Gospel; iU34,3-^. ^ 
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lead the stream • of opinions^ and 
afterwards on tliose who follow it 
Irreligious systems are likely to be 
occasionally popular, bo long as they 
exist at all; for scepticism can never 
be monopolized, so long as there are 
men interested in propagating moral 
and political evils, or so long as the 
principle of destructive aiubiiion ex¬ 
ists in human nature. It is the same 
spirit that operates in the sceptic as 
in the conqueror or the tyrant. The 
one ib at war with our religious hopes, 
as the other with our political rights. 

By this alone, divided empire with 
Heaven’s King he holds t. ("auses 
of a temporary nature have hitherto 
prevented the alliance of religion 
with philosophy; but these causes 
have nearly spent their force— Redc^ 
nut Saiurnia regna. ^Vlien old mines 
of thought arc exhausted, new ones 
will be explored, for human reason is 
naturally progressive. Philosophy 
separati‘d from religion, and religion 
separated from philosophy, are ex¬ 
hausted. In order to obtain either 
the honours or the ]deasiircs of ori¬ 
ginal thought, it will henceforth be 
necessary to combine tliom. 

The beneficial influences of religion 
arc derived, partly from its terrors, 
and partly from its consolations and 
hopes^ 

The restraints imposed by the ter¬ 
rors of religion are not of much con¬ 
sequence, except by the additional 
value which they give to the hope 
by which all terror will for ever be 
taken away. Crimes injurious to 
society may, in general, be prevent¬ 
ed by the apprehension of those evils 
which, in tnis life, naturally flow 
from them,—by the influence of pub¬ 
lic opinion operating on that spm- 
paihy which draws mind to mind, a 
surely as gravitation draws matter to 


matter,—by jwlitical restraint, . 
by that branch of political wisdom, 
(as yet little understood, and capable 
of indefinite improvement,) by wbicli 
the resources of life may be increased, 
and its temptations proportionally 
diminished. And, when these mo¬ 
tives are ineffectual, it does not ap¬ 
pear that the apprdicnsion of punish¬ 
ment in another worlil is sufficiently 
strong to supply their place. If I 
am not mistaken, the moral and po¬ 
litical benefits of religion procml al¬ 
most entirely from its influctUT iii 
raising the ho^ws, and conse(|Ucntly 
the amhitiouj of man to the higlu st 
possible objects, and thereby increas¬ 
ing both his virtue and his happi¬ 
ness. It is this which destioys all 
envy in inferior natures, and all con¬ 
tempt in superior.” (Spectator, No. 
cxi.) By extending our hopes of 
happiness and improvement beyond 
this world,—by enriching the imagi¬ 
nation with conceptions man* sub¬ 
lime and beautiful than the liaiipiest 
inspirations of j)oetry,—by clirecl- 
ing the affections to the highest and 
most permanent objects, and, ubovt* 
all, by exciting that divine princi¬ 
ple of gratitude and cliarity wbielk 
never failcth, it weakens all tb<»se 
malignant passions uhich iirtvjnote 
in secret misery, while it slrengtlu tts 
every principle of enjoyni(‘nl ami af¬ 
fection-' “ Behold wli;it inaiimi ol' 
love the Father hath shewed us, tliai 
we should be called the cliildren o\‘ 
God ; therefore the world ktiowedi 
not us, because it knew not Him. 
Beloved, now arc wc the children of 
God, and it doth not yet api>ear what 
we shall be, but this we know, that 
when He appeareth, wc shall like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is. 
And evi'ry man that hath this Ao/te, 
purfieth huHSclf even as God is ffurt ** 

M. 


• See the Oedication tn Dr Law', prefixed to Paley’s work on Moral and Political 
Philosophy* • 

-f Paradise Lost. Sec pages ^9—61 of Fragments and Fictionn, by IWncurunic 
dc Peudemots. Quoted note (C.) 
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(A)—The following passage from Dr Paley’s w’ork. on Natural Theology (which 
deduces the principles of that science from the evidence of contrivance olonc^ while 
the evidence of causation, though not expressly excluded, is implicitly set aside, sis 
bclunpng to a difTercnt science,) the following passage, I say, is designed to obviate 

an nhinrtinn nirninef fKn A 


% 


have not altered his meaning 

“ One question may jxissihly have dwelt in the reader’s mind in the perusal of 
these libservations,” (On tlic mechanical structure of the eye, as compared with tliat 
of optical instruments,) “ Why should not the Deity have given to the animal 
the taculty of seeing at oucc7 Why this circuitous i>crccption, the ministry of so 
many means ? Why resort to contrivance, where power is unlimited? Contiivnncc^ 
Iry its very nature^ w ilu' refuf^e of impcrfcciitnu To have recourse to iwyedicnts 
implies defect of power. This question belongs to the other senses, and indeed to 
almost all the o|)crations of nature. The (question, therefore, is of very w ide ex¬ 
tent ; and amongst other answers to it, besides reasons of which probably "e arc ig¬ 
norant, one answer is this: // is only hy the display if contrivance that t'he twhivnre 
the atrency^ and the wisdom of the Dcily^ could he Icsi'ficd to his rational eteutuics' 
It is unnecessary to pursue the quotation birther, iK'cause, if Dr Palcy’s argument 
is goiHl, it follows plainly that we neither linve, nor (as our faculties are constituted) 
van havc^ any evidence that the materials of the universe have been created. We 
cannot infer the operation of creative jxiwer, either from the phenomena of nature, 
or from the o[>crations of our own minds ; and we can obtain no knowledge, and 
even form no idea of the Divine agency, independently of these phenomena and these 
oixiralions. 

h.xtract from Clamlndd’s Sermon on the Pcasonableness and Extent of lleligious 
Hcverence, “ However common it is on the tongue, athcism,4t must ever l»e to term 
suiy eflfect or occurrence natural, with the intention to deny Ihcreliy that it is divine^ 
or to exclude (iod entirely out of it. Whicli is, at the same time, most extremely 
al>surd : for must not the Great Archtfeei necessarily preside still over, and direct 
every wheel of his own machine ?” (The architect does not direct the wheels of his 
machine, excefit hy the arrangement w'hieh he gives to them, and the mutual action 
to which lie subjects all the parts of the fabric.) “ ]Je doth (if wc will believe the 
Scripture,) whatsoexn'r pleascih in heaven^ and on ra////, and in the sea^ and in all 
deep plaees. He gives corn, and wine, and oil. It ih He also that sends famine, sword, 
jiestileiice, and determines the operations of these his messengers *. One time, 
says the lliblc, an epidemic distemt>er raged; and that no man hereafter, on 
such occasiiMis, might look atone to noxious tjmtUiiex in the /dr, or the lik'c, the veil 
wjis fi»r once drawn aside, and prcsi^ntcd to oi>en view the destroying angel of the 
Jilosf This is the Scripture account of eiccurrences here below. 

(It apjx^ars to me that tliis account admits both a natural and an intelligent agency. 
It would be ea.sy to shew that the former is implied in the language of Scripture iis 
clearly os the latter is affirmed.) 

“ Neither let any reasoncr Hatter hhnsclf that this is a system only for those who 
believe a Bible. It is impossible to conceive any religion at all, or to conceive any 
frwj/, comfortable tesignaiion^ repentance^ orgtaiUude^ towaids the Deity, adapted 
to the successive scenes of human life, ujKm any other f.< nidation. Foi' what a 
drciuy void are we left in—w'hat a sullen and total susjicnsc of all tlmse sweetest 
emoti^t of the sou! towards its Maker, which are to it as res])iration is to the body, 
the moinetit the least exception is but imagined from the general rule, that ‘ the 
finger of God is in all things !* As, on the one hand, with resjM'ct to such an cxcejitcd 
instance, there would be no intelligetd and gracious being for Uf> i)ro(x;rly to honour, 
love, and trust in, to supplicate or tkanh^ in that event; so, on the other, if but some 
things, wore they ever so few, did then come to pass wWwut him, more might; and 
ihcH^ to make short work^ why not all ? and so we are without Ood in the tcoj/d.” 

— ■ ■ ■ , _ __ 

• There is inexpressible sublimity in Job xxxviii. 31, Ate. But these images ex¬ 
press the idea, noi ofan omnijwtcnt Creator^ but of an ornniscienk Superintendant and 
Ciovernor, whose universal influence and authority is the of his 

ttniversal knowledge and infallible wisdant. But knowledge, .^^^ »|r a |j^v'crsal,' and' 
'vistlom, however infallible, can only extend to the prbdw^^^pj^t^ that arc 
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^fantf one cotdd warrant timi fhU mclatichofp istne in pntctice »huH tiot 
and if \vc could lie assured tliat the Almighty shall everp where be ackiiowletlged ns 
concerned in some manner or othvr^ be it as acting by u pure imfm:dMic ixiwlt, or 
for purposes of favour or chastisement^ overruling the alrcadp-scitlcd enusrs^ (testtuinm 
htg secretly hercy impelling and gtitding the aim iherc^ ifmifiU sonu tluu'^ /Kthaps^ 
hardy ujjprvvUig their spontaneous course^) we might with more patience sutl'er men 
t(J uhound each in his own philosophy^ to delineate the mechanical ri^«e uiid process 
of eu^hfjuakes, a» they trace up every other event, to s*>nic ingenious, if mu true 
spring, /’or, as to the rault^ cadi of the above^nwniUmed sapposiiion\ is marh /h, 
same. Although wc must declare, that the shoricsty and, uitlial, inoM vholesonu* 
way of tJiinking, will always be with the wise vulgar, without reliiieiiient or in¬ 
quiry, simply to say, “ all things are God’s doing • !” It is by following tho-jc duai 
roads, that both theologians ami pUilosopherK are conducted into error. We see a 
little, ]>resuine a great deal, and so jump to the condnsiony (Locke.) Atheism is 
liist the termination of another short rood. Instances of this hrvxn nianu stvle of 
reasoning abound in the poem of Lucretius, and in the writings of llobhes ; aiul the 
very same w'enkncbs may he remarked in the writings of some eminent diviiu'H. 

(B)—It must be admitted that these heavenly attributes do not yd aptnsir m most 
men, and that where they do not apiK!ar, we have no natural evidence even i>r tlieir 
existence* or of iheliigh origin and destiny to which w'e refer them. 1'hat llo*) <1(», 
however, e.tfsi in all maiy though apparent in x'cnjfcw, and that the Spirit ol G<hI is 
both able and willing to give them irianifestation and activity, is a doctrine of ('hris- 
tianity which has raised our ideas of the moral perfectibility of man, !>} raining our 
ideas of the moral agency of God. It has revealed to us a new principle of impiove^ 
ment which philosophv could never have discovered. The dillerencc helweeii na¬ 
tural and revealed religion, and lietween the two systems of morality which tneet^ 
sarihj nrNe out of each, is shown in the 18th chapter of Luke’s Gospel, verses IH—S7. 
*\'ho vliitjus of Christianity are projxirtional to the/warrj which it promises: it de¬ 
mands more duty, because it gives more strength; it cfuninands us to work out out 
salvation with fear and Pte^nhlingy because God workeih in us both to will and to do. 
The obligations which it inqxises are calculated to excite an anxieh «tnd a 
w'hich can only be dispelled hy the freeness and extent of its promises. 'Ibis that 
religion W'hich is described as the savour of life unto life, or the savoio of death unl*» 
death, according to the temper of those to whom it is addressed. ( an ibesi di v 
hones live is the question of Nature. “ Yes, they can live,” is ilu* .in nvt i w hu li 
has come dowm from (jod. Much suHering, however, is neccFsiny in «»iii piogies*. 
to this divine life; and (’hrlstianity, hy revealing the means as well tin- wo/, un 
duubtedly calculated to excite greater terror, as well as greater joy .iiul gi.ititiulr, 
than can he usually excited hy natural religion. Its cll’ccl is like that oi .laco|j\ m. 
sLon ; And Jacob aw'akcd out of his slecj), and he said, Surely the Lord i'' in tbi-* 
place, and I knew' it not. And he was afraid, and said, How dreadhil is tins piai'i-! 
this is none other than the house of God, and this is the gate of hc^von !*’ John xii. 
21, 2/5, and xvi. 17— 22. See the two Scimuns of GainlKild, on ihe Joy itnd ibe 
Fear of Iteligion. 

I am not sure that it is possible to reconcile natural and revealed religion v^iili our 
another, except hy adopting the principle of universal redemption. The salsation 
purchased hy Christ is gratuitous, ‘‘ not of works, lest any man should Uiast it 
must, therefore, helike the Dhinc goodness. We are assured that llicrr 
is no crime which the mercy of God, purchased hy the blood of Cliri.>l, will not |iar- 
don,<~no sin which the grace or moral agency of God cannot subdue. It apjicurs m 
me, therefore, that the doctrine of universal redemption is implied in Chri-^ianity, 
though not expressly affirmed in the New Testament; and that it is just liectfiiBc it 
is implied, that it is not affirmed llevclation is not designed to supersedo, Imt to aid 
the exercise of reason, and to supply its deficuyicies. It supplies nil the necessiiry 
premises, and it leaves ua to draw the conclusions by the exercise of reason and mo- 
ra: sense. The conclusions that we adopt cannot be contrary to the iryitrif of the 


• Ifow little is die mind satisfied in the common road ! yet how it* trembles in 
leaving it! There seems to be a certain critical period or boundary set to every man’s 
understanding, to which, when it comes, it is siruttk back, and recoils njMHi itself; 
as a bird that utmost of ita strength, must drop down iqiun whatever 

^groulid is ,|iiind henceforth will not he able to strike out any new 

thought, hut iif/i the stock of fonner conclusions, and stand to them, hov- 

ex'cr defertivey l^dtcr 1o A'. V, Kstf, , 
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CArlation doetrhtesy if th^ tend to forward the growth of the Christian character, 
Itia the faithful application of this moral test* Mattlicw vii» 15—20., rather than 
by minute criticism on the words of Scripture, that the Christian doctrines may be 
ascertained. This principle is not peculiar to the study of the Ne>w Testament. It 
is not by the analysis of words or phrases that we arrive at the meaning of certain 
obscure passages in Shakespeare, but by that sort of personal acquaintance which 
may gradually be obtained by the frcqhcnt perusal of his writings. The passagiTto 
be explained suggests a variety of meanings, and out of these w'c select, by ^ sort 
of acquired instinct, the meaning which is most agreeable to the scope of the jiossage, 
and fhcffcnius of the author. The errors that wc commit, liy following this method, 
may subject U8 to the censure of u verbal critic, but they do not lessen either the 
profit or the pleasure of our private studies. In fact, the human mind is capable of 
exerting only a certain degree of energy, and this energy must be withdrawn from 
little objects, before it can be applied to great purposes. 

The following passage seems to me to exhibit, not merely the ingenuous charac¬ 
ter of an individual, but the natural progress of religious knowledge in every sin- 
ccrc and candid mind. The first step in the process is the discovery of so much 
evidence, and only so much evidence, as is sufficient to distinguish the true from 
the false; and the last verse seems to refer to such discoveries of the moral go\rrn- 
ment of God as are nut occesbiblc in our present state of being. Philip liiidetb 
Nathaniel, and saith unto him. We have found him of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph: And Nath^miel saith 
unto him. Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth ? Philip saith unto him. 
Come and tee<. Jesus saw Nathaniel coming to him, and saith of him. Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile. Nathaniel saith unto him. Whence kfiO’weni 
thou me ! Jesus answered and said unto him, Before that l*hilip called thee, when 
thou w'ast under the fig-tree, I saw thee. Nathaniel answered, and saith unto him, 
Kabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel. Jesus answered and 
saith unto him, Because I said unto thee, 1 saw thee under the fig-tree, believest 
thou ? Thou shall see greater things than these. And he kaith unto him. Verily^ 
veribj^ 1 say unto youy hereafter ye shall see heaven open^ and tliv angels of God os- 
ccnding ami (hsesntUnje opon the Son of .John i. 

(C) —In those cases whore men cannot hope for any direct control over one another’s 
actions, \vv find them endeavouring to tyrannize indirectly, with regard to thought and 
bvhng ; and it is this absurd conduct that so frequently damjis the pleasures of social 
intercoui'se. Kven the solitary )>leasures of the heart arc not jilaced beyond the reach 
of malignant interference. In human estimation, it is better to inflict pain thati to 
<*xert no power at all; and men therefore will often attempt to sap and destroy the finest 
emotions of their neighbours, by representing the object which excites those emotions 
as ridiculous or chimerical. lo transforming it with falsehoods, they make, a ju'etence 
of shewing its true nature; they call him a dupe; and, what is the must bitter of all 
insults, assume Ihe language of a strong mind informing a weaker; while it is 
evident the laugh must always be on their side, because they possess a firm hold of 
his feelings, and can wound them as often as they please; and because, on the other 
hand, he lias commonly no hold of theirs, and U unable to reciprocate. It is this 
circumstance which renders scepticism so inviting a creed to the generality of man¬ 
kind. Human scepticism is, for the most part, nothing but a system of uq/atr tic^ 
gailOHS^ contrived with a view to insult and op|ircss those who derive emotion, or any 
other advantage, from the truth. But when men, living together in society, find thst 
even their emotions place them at the mercy of others, an alarm is given to their 
pride ;^and at last no one dare cultivate any feeling, until he can be sure of a gene¬ 
ral sympathy from his companions. There is a singular resemblance between the 
extremes of barbarism and refinement. I'he courtier mortifies his imagination and 
utTections for the same reason that u«savage mortifies his body. Th.. object of both 
is to guard against disgrace; which is very seldom the case, because there arc few 
feelings in which an extensive circle will even join. A WTctched meagreness of soul 
is the consequence. People walk about like bhadow'S and skeletons, because they 
must not p{;escnt any substance to be struck at; and after uU their endeavours to 
shun laughter, become at last ridiculous in the muss, as an example of beings who 
have been forced to almndon all the best enjoyments of their nature, by the blindfold 
pctulcnce of one another * Fragments and Fictions^ hy peudemots^ p, 5b. *3fc, 

- - ,1 " - 

* How can ye believe, which receh'c honour one of * lUHHjjiBifa not the 

honour whkb rometh frt*m God only ?” John, v. W. ** 
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Contrast the preceding pass^ with the ibllowing one, ftnm BuswelVs 
Dr Johnson^ The weaknesSf inquietude, and imperfict conviction of the 
religion^ must give great advantages to the mischievous dexterity and heartless 
irony of its enemies^ 

Mr Murray, one day, praised the ancient philosophers for the candour and good 
humour with which those of different sects dispv^tod with each other. Sir/* said 
Johnson, ^^they disputed with good humour, blWuse they were not in carnesu Had 
the ary;ienta b^n serious in their belief, we should not have had their gods exhi¬ 
bited in the manner we find them represented in die poets. The jieople would not 
have sutfered it. They disputed, with good humour, upon their fanciful theories, 
because they were not interested in the truth of them. Accordingly, yoy see in Lu* 
dan, that the Epicurean, who argues only negatively, keeps his temg^f the Stoir, 
who has something positive to preserve, grows angry. Being angry dtfip* Wian who 
controverts an opinion which you value, is a necessary consequence of 
which you feel. Every man who attacks niy belief, diminuhea^ i» some dtfgrrc, my 
confidence in if, and therefore makes me uneasy 4 and X am angry with him who 
makes me uneasy *. Those only who believed in revelation, have wn angry at liav. 
ing their faith c^led in question, because they only had something on which they 
could rest as matter of fact.” Mr Murray ; “It seems to ino that wo are not an¬ 
gry w'ith a man for controverting an opinion which we believe and value; we rather 
pity him.*' Johnson : Why, Sir, when you wish a man to have that belief whicb 

7 / 0 U think is of ifi/luite advantage^ (changing the idea,) you wish well to him; but 
your primary consideration is your own quiet,*' (It is obvious that this consideration 
is a scifis/t one ; that it must detract both from the happiness arising from ruligious 
iVentiinents, from the hu-mUity and benevolence arising from religious joy, and fhjni the 
tmral v^ucncc arising out of all these qualities. Superstition is a sort of religious 
hypochondria ; the former has the same influence on the health of the soul as the lat¬ 
ter on that of the body.) If a madman were to come into this room with a stick in 
his hand, no doubt we should pity the state of his mind ; but our primary ronsidera- 
tion would be, to take caift of ourselves We should knock Mm down,fiiat^ and pity 
him afterwords. No, Sir! every man will dispute with great good humour ufKin a 
subject in which he is not interested. 1 will not dispute very calmly on the jirolra- 
bility of another man's son being hanged ; but if a man zealously enforces the protin- 
bility that my own son will be banged, I shall certainly not be in very go«>d hiinumr 
with himJ'iijik ■ ■“ Consider, Sir, how you should like, though conscious of your inno¬ 
cence, to be tried before a jury, for a capital crime, once a-vicck.” It is c\iiiciil 
that Dr Johnson’s reasoning supposes that the principles of religion are not only t* x- 
jKised to attack, but easily weakened by it; and this it mot true. There is ni» error in 
'the reasoning, but the fact assumed is not true. Some writers have deduced the pt in- 
ciple of toleration from the unceriahtiy of religious principles ; but the inference fol¬ 
lows much more easily uiid strongly from the opposite premises. Thc ^lMlth is, that 
lh<t friends of religion do not know their strength, and the enemies c^f|ilp|||^i do not 
know their weakness. See Jeremiah xxiii. 25—20. 


* If anger proceeds from uneasine^, and uneasiness from involuntary doubt, this 
an?ei‘ mav l>e cniuiidercd as the homaae which a less jicrfect conviction |jays to a more 
pc slavery so humiliating as this ? Kn 

quo diseordia perduxH miscros I 

"I" “ Uunme lay, qnand il ot medire de la loy Christieniie, ne doit pas deffendre 
la loy Christieniie ne ipais que de I'espce, dequoi il doit donner [larmi Ic ventre de¬ 
dans, tant cumme elle y peut entrer.” , *» 

Joinville^ quoted by Gibbon^ Decline aifd /’aW, Chap. lix. Note 93. 
This is just Dr Johnson’s opinion, translated into the style and idiom of a darkei 
age. 



VOL. XITI. 


The History ^ John and. his HouselwhL QDoft 

the; history or john akh his Housriior.i). 

f Conclued-J * 

And John heard of all tbis» and indeed if the roof had been bloWu ofi' 
much was he sieved for jHwr Pat* his house^ he would scarcely have 
ricky as he his brother dearly; Tuissedit. Let him have his pii>e, and 
and he to Will, “ I his bottle of wine, and he would 

must brother Patrick, and bask in the sun, and take his nap, 

knowh^i^kiires*'* See your bro- and let the world wag as it would, 
ther PatritSli^r!” Will would say ; lie had a steward,, like all the rest of 
wonder now a sensible gentleman 'em (and a hopeful pack they were, 
could speak so j his fever's quite in- except John's, who was a jolly, 
fectious. Sir:—quite infectious, or hearty fellow) ; but the chaplain- 
may I he roasted to a cinder:—be- one of Peter's family—was the priii- 
sides. Sir, he'd think nothing of cipal man in Ins house, and used his 
blowing your brains out;—never master in such a way as was nevei 
saw a man in such a pickle, Sir! before seen. He would say to him, 
But rii sec tiiat he be cared for; Isn't the moon made of Dutch 
leave that to me, 1 pray you; poor cheese. Sir?” or, “ Doesn’t five and 
gentleman! I love him with my three make nine ?”—'J'hen if Toledo 
heart, and shall have him kindly should say,pray you let me con- 
used.” Away he would go, and return aider the thing a moment,” he would 
again in a few minutes. I pray take his nose into a pincers, or hold 
you, how is it with poor Patrick?^' his fingers into the fire, until Toledo 
John would say. “ Don't ask me. Sir, roared again; Ind at last the honest 
if you love me/' Will would reply, gentleman would be glad to cry out. 

On my soul I’m quite ashamed of (as perhaps any of us would do,) 
him ;—never thought before bo had “ To be sure it is as you say. Sir, 
lost his senses altogether. Why, Sir, and I’m a blockhead not *^o see it at 
I made 'cm baste him lustily with once!” But could Toledo submit to 
their cudgel.s before my own eyes ;— such usage as this ?—why, no ; nci- 
iiay. more than that, I toolc this stick ther did he indeed. So one day he 
myself, and gave liim two or three called his household together, and, to 
hearty ba^gs with my own haiuls;— their great amazement, "(for it was 
took that trouble myself, I a&sure the first time be had ever been heonl 
you ;—ani^ ,Miat do you think—he to speak a mouthful of sense,) makes 
never said so much as ‘ thank you, a speech to them about his affairs. 
Sir!'—an ungrateful, tliankless dog! “ My lads,” says be, I'm not going 

pray you. Sir, never trouble your head to run mad, as neighbour Francis did; 
about him, but jUst let him go to pot so there needs be no palaver,—as 
his own way ! ” there always is in this country, when 

Now all that I shall say more of a gentleman talks about his matters ; 
Will's doings, shall be to tell how he —and I tell yoilT on the word of a 
behaved to one of John's neighbours, gentleman, (anvfif I'm not a gentle- 
wlrose name was Toledo* This Toledo man, I know not who is,) “1 tell 
was one of those genflemcn whose ym, my lads, as I say,” continued 
steward Ferrara had turned •away. Toledo, that I shan't hurt a skin 
He coaxed him out of his master's of one of you, if so be you behave 
house, under jiretencc of treatiiighira yourselves discreetly, and attend to 
to a glass from Francis’ cellar; but my orders. But look ye, now,—^licrc’s 
once he* had got him out he kept a crabstick, not a light one, I proinisc 
him ont, and put in one of his own you,—and mayhap 1 know how to 
brothers in his stead, as was his way. handle it a bit; knd whoso makes any 
Indeed it was all one to Toledo; you grumbling I desire, 

might have changed the people about whvs bones wilt 

liim gia^mes a-day, and he woyld feel by ! Now, 

never |||ro taken ^any notice; and first and Peter, you 
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may march to your own apartmcnti 
am! wait tliou till 1 have time to 
speak to you,—and yomte Mr Steward, 
you’ll follow me, andrll let you know 
bow ril have my matters managed, 
—and the rest of you, go each to his 
owm work, and that quietly ;«^nd I 
say, my lads—just mind the 
stick—that's all;”—and from tnat 
time forth Toledo ruled his house ac¬ 
cording to his own pleasure, and his 
l)Tother Port, who lived next door to 
tiini, did the same in his house. Now 
when the other stewards, that lived in 
the neighbourhood, heard of all this, 
they were like to lose their wits 
(such of them as had any) for very 
rage; and they swore they would 
make Toledo let his matters go on iii 
their old way, say the contrary who 
would. So a parcel of them came 
together to consult upon this matter, 
and, after a great deal of talking and 
storming, it came to this, that Bour- 
by, Francis’ steward, said be would 
Eicttlc the ailair himself, and this he 
set about accordingly. He got a 
rabble of idle fellows ^Heeled, and 
he posted them rout^Toledo's house 
in such a way thht nobody could get 
out or in for them. And what reason 
did he give for this, think ye ?—why, 
he spread » report through the coun¬ 
ty that Toledo had got the Scotch 
fiddle into the house, and was dis¬ 
eased himself, and all his people with 
' him ; and tliat he (Bourby, that is 
to say) had just planted some honest 
folks about the house, lest the infec¬ 
tion sho^ get out, and so he and 
Francis^l^ing Toledo’s next neigh¬ 
bours, should catch it. But behold 
what follows. Out comes Toledo, 
and asks him what he meant by 
bringing such a string of thief-look¬ 
ing rascals about his doors ?-*where- 
ui)on Bourby, whndiy this time had 
made matters up filth his fellows, 
called out to Tole^,< I'd have you 
know. Sir, it's all owing to iny regard 
for you; and it's the opinion of all 
your fnends and wellwishers, that 
you'll never thrive until you leave 
olT ihtm new-fangled wavs you have 
lately fallen upon:—and also, that 
it would be for the benefit ci your 
health to have youjr no^ nulled, and 
your fingers broflid a littl^ by your 
wchapjain, man, and 

knows 

tion. AnoUKiBw'love towards 


you, as 1 say seeing that you, labo||t 
under a bit of a mistake, 1 mean to 
have you cudgelled into a better way 
of thinking—all in a fricndlv way, 
you know—and I’m sure you'll Uiaiik 
mo&tr it afterwards!” 

Mkr, die instant that John heard 
of all these doings he fell into a 
dgv^iHght passion. « What!" said 
IRI, Bourby !—the sa^ that 1 
picked off the stregi|\3| » 'jj^ weeks 
ago—and now ^ticu- 

lar friend—anhonei^M^Hw gen¬ 
tleman, too!—and 

private matters! J’ll t^w^erv bone 
in his bcwly !" Aye, and well 
would he earn it at your hands, to 
iny mind,” quoth Will, who had 
been overhearing his master; but 
really, Sir, methinks you have bad 
enough of quarrelling with your 
neighbours, and 1 can’t see wdiy you 
should be in the middle oi‘ every 
dog’s fray ;—but. Sir, if you’ll just 
allow me to deal with him. I'll teach 
him how to meddle with quiet ]>ro- 
pie’s affairs:—an impudem, crack- 
brained scoundrel, that lie is !—Til 
do for him, Sir.” Off goes Will, 
forthwith, and writes a letti^r to Hour 
by, as follows: 

“ My dear and wortliy Bourby ! 

'' I write you this, just to inform 
you, that you’re a foolish, meiUlling, 
obstinate booby; and you have no 
more add with 'J'olc<lo’s matters than 
I have with the man in the moon. 
And, therefore, I have to tell you, 
once for all, that if you ,do offer to 
enter Toledo’s door,*otherwise 
molest him,—mark my words, now, 
—I tell you. Sir, as I say, and you’ll 
do well to take notice, that if you 
do fall out upon neighbour 'foledo, 
as you propose, why, then, you may 
do so;—and so, wishing you all suc¬ 
cess, 1 am your constant and affec¬ 
tionate friend, &c.” , 

And to Toledo he likewise VTOte 
as follows: 

** Mr Toledo! 

I’m told that your neighbour 
Bourby has taken it into his head, 
like an impudent puppy as he is, to 
meddle with your family Affairs, and 
would have you give up every thing 
again hrto the hands m your stew¬ 
ard—and, for mv part. I'd sec him at 
the bottom of me sea first; only, 
if you don't do as he desires you, 
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4fkyi 1 have no doubt but he’ll cut 
your throat-which he may do, for 
all that I care,—and so look you to 
it!" ^ 

So Bourby sends a cousin of his 
own, whose name was HOt, 
with the vagabonds before meiA^» 
ed, to bre^ into Toledo’s house. 
And Hilt iininediately bethdv^l^. 
himself was to be ^ite; 

so, time to consU 

lads,” quoth he, 
“ I'll a secret,—only, 

see you go abroad, as that 

might s]^’ d':«-a cunning fox 
this Tol^ol-^mt I'll uiatcli him, 
it’s like. So, iAm am I to do, my 
lads, I pray ye ?—^please to guess, if 
e can;—why, just this—I'll—I’ll 
nock at the door!” “ A lucky fan¬ 
cy !” cried all the fellows; “ who 
would have thought of it?—this 
comes of being a steward’s cousin.” 
So they knocked at the door accord¬ 
ingly, but nobody answered them. 
“ why, if they don’t come, it’s no 
fault of ours,” quoth Hilt; ** shall 
we go in, my lads ?” “ Aye, marry,” 
quoth they ; “ it’s like we shall find 
him soon.” In they go, but no To- 
le<lo to be seen. Ho! Mr Toledo! 
—a few gcnilemen come to visit you 
—please. Sir, to come and receive 
them;”—and roaring in tliis man¬ 
ner, they went scampering through 
the house. Still no Toledo to be 
seen. A devilish wld fellow this!” 
quoth Hilt; ** what’s to be done ?” 
“ Why, what signifies waiting here?" 
says one fi^biw. “ For my part. 
I'll have a nap,” says a second. “ 1 
pray ye, my lads, has any of you got 
a pack of cards?” says a third; and 
all stood looking at one another. 
But at last they came to a closet 
where Tole<lo had locked himself up, 
along with his steward, and Hilt and 
the rest of ’em immediately called to 
hint tb open the door, and let loose 
his steward; to which Toledo re¬ 
plied, Open the door, forsootl^!— 
I'd sooner be cut into hawk’s meat. 
Sir. So, if you’re wise, b^ne; for 
you may as well expect to pluck 
down one of the stars to light your 
pipe witbJ, as that I shall open the 
door to you!” “ And for my^ part,” 
cried the steward, ** I sha'nt stir a 
foot, I promise younever had 
things more to my mind in my life; 
and my master’s a most kind, excel- 
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lent gentleman, «nd I'm mightily 
obliged to )\iin for what he hath 
done.” then,” quoth Hilt, 

“ here goes, my boyfc!” letting a kick 
at the door with his foot. ** Mercy 
on US, Sir!” cried Toledo immediate¬ 
ly, I hed no idea you would be- 
h^^in that rude way !—can't you 
ask one civilly to open the door. Sir, 
and it shall be done. Mighty glad 
to see you. Sir, I assure you,” con¬ 
tinued he, coming out t ‘‘ hope Mrs 
Hilt, and the voting Masters and 
Misses, are well.” But no sooner 
had Toledo’s steward got out, than 
he swore he would have his master 
broiled alive, before he was an hour 
older, and then there was such a 
rumpus—but the rest of the story 1 
shall teU’^at another time. 

V 0 « « « ¥ 


Mr Visims Letter. 

—Will you indeed, Mr Impu¬ 
dence ?—why, tlien, you may carry 
your crabbed-acrawls to the Edi¬ 
tor yourself ; ”^,^fi]|ippo6e Constable’s 
shop is just 8#M|ur you as my cham¬ 
ber is; and the people there 

may never have seen a ghost before, 
—unless that some of their sy)arc 
authors may pass for such,—so that 
you'll be a novelty to them. But, 
for ray part. I'll have no more con¬ 
cern with you or your idle talcs ei¬ 
ther. Who knows what may lie un¬ 
der all these stories of Johns, and 
Ferraras, and the like?—If it had 
been in time of war, I mi^U have 
stood the chance of being hanged, on 
suspicion of maintaining a treason¬ 
able correspondence with tlie enemy. 
Many a bloody plot has been hatch¬ 
ed under muob fairer appearances! 
It may be as Ivqll, too, that the Ha¬ 
beas Corpus A<^ ls not under sus¬ 
pension, otherwA 1 might perhaps 
have bem reqtt|m by my Lord Ad- 
vocatc,^on tbn present occasion, to 
give some specimen of my skill in 
expounding parables and riddles,— 
for which purpose, no doubt, I ^ouUl 
have been allowed the benefit of a 
raiet and secluded apartment, for 
the more undisturbed exercise of 
contemplation om these inysteries, 
and the farther a^aattige of that 
quality of reginotipiAdi is under-** 
stood to have t hf||e ^j|BPfect in pro¬ 
ducing an obtiUfUlpPPthe inteUec- 
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Inal powers! fiut (need iiot^ Mr Edi- even under this disadvantagCj Uiut^. 
tor, be tasking mv invention in figu- l^ave no doubt 1 diould have matte 
ring to myself wW jRlbchiefs a distinguished shot, if 1 had duly 

have arisen from tins unlucky his- cultivated my talents in after life; 
tory, which 1, in some unaccount- for next week thereafter, a piece of 
able way, have been brought into vesiliDe mutton having been brought 
concern with; since there has bm to table, upon my inquiring if 
a reasonable quantity of vexaiR^ thfa’was of my own rearing. No, 1 
that have gnrung from it It jps told; not just exactly that, but 
is only a fortnight ago since I re- nwasof my own kilUu«> Andsub- 
ceivea a letter from Lieut. M'Kilt, sequent expbnariqijiltj^^W to uii- 
residiiig in fiookkli^e, desiring an derstand, that i( sheep 

explicit disavowal of mv having re- formerly belonghMjmi^Mlfhbour, 
presented him under the name of Mr Hentwell, wni^),£P^^ seems, 
Ferrara, or else to have tlie satisfac- met with a sudden deatl^^hd which 
lion of a gentleman! 1 am always the proprietor had ulterwards oiferctl 
disposed to contribute to the sati^ac^ to me for sale, under circumstanccb 
/ion of my friends, by every means that would have rendered it somc- 
in my power; but when a man is bo what unhandsome in me to decline 
unreasonable, that nothing vfiU satis- the purchase. If ever, then, 1 
fy him but my taking up^ myself should chance to have an adkir'* 
the office of a fbr his improve- with any person, you will see it 

ment of archery therewithal, then 1 must be uriwiiiinghf^ as I shall ccr- 
laust be allowed to treat him with that tainly never embark in it with n/y 
]uece of advice which philosophers eifcs upen» But while on this sub- 
generally tender to persons of immo- jeet, 1 cannot forbear expressing my 
derate wishes,—nai^y, to confine astonishment, that men of honour,'* 
his desires to objects. But who are in general so puiictiliouK, 

supposing ray cMdtfHiMince to be as have never established some formula 
great as would required, 1 for the adjustment of such difibrenccs 

beg to know what chance 1, a gen- as 1 have stated to exist between me 
tleiuanof X'.SS], 13 b. 4d. a-year, free and Lieut. M‘Kilt; and 1 would hum- 
rental,—a justice, moreover, “in fair bly propose, that the distance from 
round belly, with good capon lined,** which eacli of the parties is to fire, 
—what chance could 1 have at such a should always be in an inverse ratio 
game, with a halfy-pa, and, conse- to his diameter, liis periphery, or his 
quently, half-fed Lieutenant? Why, solid content, whichever of the three 
Sir, if 1 were exposed to a lire of methods may be thought to rest upon 
ii,tu5quetry,withhim right before me, the fairest mathematical iirinciplr. 
he wovM afibrd me no more protec- For this purpose, theilCoUgnt always 
tion that! a fishing-rod. I might be to be on the field, along with the se- 
bored like a honey-comb, before ever conds and surgeons, two skilful ^ua- 
he would get a scratch. Besides, Sir, gers, who, from their cxinrit iice in 
manslaughter is his profession ; and measuring ardent amritSf would ob- 
I’m told he will turn,f guinea into a viously be best qualified for the jwr- 
gold-ring, by tossing tt.up in the air, formance of thr office required. And 
and letting a shot wlNigh it! Now this would only make it necessary, 
there is a small ^^Hjiwiumatance that that all persons going to fight a duel 
somewhat militateiiKil^iiut.iity pro- should first give no/itv to ihv rxeue^ 
ficiency as a marksmap, irblcli is, man, in the same way os tanners 
an unfortunate practice I have of and brewers are obliged, in many of 
shutting my eyes when diacharging riiebperations belonging to their re¬ 
fire-arms,—at least I did so on the spective callings, to hold previous 
only occasion 1 ever remember hay- communication with that obnoxious 
ing fired a gun ; and fiiat was onoe, functionary. 

in the days of my courtship, in order But M^Kilt is not the Anly person 
to let Mrs Vision see 1 was no cow- who has imagined himself aggrieved 
ard,—well kxiow|ng that none but by thehistory which 1 have furnish- 
^ the.brave deiiliiira'we fair I" 1 how- ed you with. Mr Lawiiker dt^sires 
ever made a^splay of ^narks- me to make an apolt^ to him, in 
manship, you call it?) the public pai)ers, before the sitting 
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^wn of the Court of Session ; tell- 
ifig me, that, otherwise, 1 may expect 
to hear from hia agent. And, since 
the mention of duelling has led me 
to propose some improvements upon 
that /ionot/ra/}/c mode of detcrniimng 
controversies, I might h^, per*^ 
render the same service to that —w- 
mode, geiSterallj resorted to by 
•who have hM||^ourage than cash, 
and less jEffM lMltan either,—Ae 

my doing so 
"light such persons 

as are (averse, 1 

mean, td^b&er people^s enjoying 
them ;) since I should thereby only 
be saving the meafeht Law Comniis* 
sion a piece of duty for which, no 
doubt, they will be adequately paid. 
And if these should happen to be 
less qualified for the task than 1 am, 
the fault must rest with His Majes¬ 
ty's Ministers, for not having ap¬ 
pointed me a Commissioner. And 1 
am persuaded they have often been 
soundly rated for oversights of less 
moment. 


You may bdievc I furnished 
M'Kilt and Lawliker each with a 
peremptory written disavowal of what 
they had imputed to me ; and of 
this document 1 have several copies 
lying by me, witli blanks ready to 
be filled up, for the benefit of Uiose 
who may hereafter assail me with 
similar complaiuts. 

The third species of controversy 
into which I have been inveigled by 
this unlucky history, (if controversy 
it be calle<l, where one .of the parties 
is entirely passfVe,) is one, the evils 
of which press more closely upon me 
flian those of cither of the other two; 
nor can I devise any means by which 
they may be shortened or alleviated ; 
for 1 happen, like many other sen¬ 
sible i^rsona, to be less expert in 
providing remedies for those evils 
which ,1 am actually experiencing, 
thamfor those that are, at the time, 
uiifelt by me ; and, in like manner, 
1 sometimes think 1 display more*in- 
genuit^ in discovering how matters, 
in which 1 have no concern, ought 
to be managed, than 1 can always 
command far my own immediate oc¬ 
casions. In addition, then, to my 
other troubles, Mrs Vision has* com¬ 
menced an attack upon me, for my 
imprudence, as she calls it, in putting 
myself in print; apiece of fool-hardi¬ 


ness, which, she s^s, she never saw 
any ono yet venture upon, (except au¬ 
thors by profeit^n, wno being bretl 
to the busines^ know how to guard 
against disagreeable consequences,) 
who did not from thence reap mani- 
foMncrplexity and tribulation; and 
HMsmsdetermined, as far as she has 
tl^weans in her power, to prevent 
iny case from forming any exception 
to the truth of mis wholesome obser¬ 
vation. Wliat complains of 
most heavily and constantly is a re¬ 
port which she says has gone a- 
broad, that this house is haunted by 
an evil spirit; but perhaps, Sir, T 
could furnish an interpretation of 
this alleged phenomenon, without be¬ 
ing under any necessity of ascribing 
it to sup^atural causes— ver/), s/ip. 

I exppe^ to get some sort of in- 
fonnatuht^from the spirit, or from 
the continuation of the history itself, 
which would have enabled me to 
vindicate myself from the suspicions 
which I had incurred, of having in¬ 
tended to suuie of my 

neighbours; BBcions which, how¬ 
ever groundleHMM been the cause 
of iny bcingp^fljwlw late, in a very 
distant mannerl^many of xny most 
intimate acquaintances* I was per¬ 
fectly ignorant, however, of the 
means proper for raising a spirit; 
and, to say the truth, was not quite 
clear how far it was right, or safe, 
to try any operation of this kind, 
which would evidently sqvour too 
much of dabbling in the occult arts; 
a species of pursuit for whic|| I hap¬ 
pen to have no predilection. I was 
determined, accordingly, that I would 
try nothing in the shape of incanta¬ 
tions or charms; at the same time, I 
thought there ^uld be no great harm 
in consulting 1& learned Dr Scleusn- 

schwakneriuk hook in 

which there giie curious obser¬ 
vations JApon and visions; 

and F'imqdi mat, bv reading this 
book, I accomplished what is 
held to be one indiq>ensBble preU* 
minary towards dreaming—^namely, 
that m falling asleep. But 1 may 
here take occasion to observe, that it 
is a vulgar error ,to imagine that 
dc^p is necessary dreaming; for 
it is certain there are such things 
waking dreams; and to^sc, indfCd, * 
1 my^f lyos a^oqj^leal suqect 
some forty years is this md 
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of dreams to which 1 conceive the 
well-known rule of inUrpreiafion by 
contraries is most ipplicable; at 
least mjL individual experience has 
led me m this conclusion ; for 1 re¬ 
member, about the season now men¬ 
tioned, having had, among 
otliera, some very clear dreai 
‘ ‘ the bliss supreme of wedded 
which, according to the rule of inter¬ 
pretation just noticed, have been ex¬ 
actly verided; otiters, in like man¬ 
ner, portending that 1 should be a 
great author, a great general, a great 
nabob, a great member of parlia¬ 
ment, and many other great ^Ings, 
have received (always resordng to 
the same mode of exposition) an 
equally complete fulfilment. But I 
must proceed to unfold the-|h^ry of 
the learned ScleuanschwdmdUs— 
(who, it must be acknowle^ra, has 
left a ^eat name to posterity; so 
great, mdeed, that 1 shall in future, 
for the sake of your printers, make 
it appear by its representation, the 
letter Sf—the first distin- 

guislied, as a TcjpiMH^Ye always 
is:)—^he states mind to 

consist of two ^wPPBmtics, reason 
and imagination; and adds, that 
every man possesses these two in such 
a manner, that what he has of the 
one he wants of the other—the 
proportion between them being al- 
. ways regulated in much the same 
manner as that between the weights 
at the e^remity of a steel-yard. 
Those are most famous for the 
pcrfec^#pf reason, are mathemati¬ 
cians, East India Directors, lords and 
ministers of state, grocers and ma¬ 
nufacturers. Those, again, in whom 
imagination is the prominent quality, 
are ^)oets, travellers, m^aphysicians, 
Whigs, liars, et hu ^^ ^ius omne* 
There is an inteiMEra class, in 
whom the two faraMPC^>ao dic- 
actly blended, 

Dr S. himself,) that, ‘M, i^Ptimes 
takes place in the inix^M ei two 
colours, you cannot perceive either 
the one or the other. But, in the 
case of the same individuals, each of 
these faculties mcert, at dif^rent sea¬ 
sons, difierent d«;i^ of influence; 
thus, as Dr S. oj^ryesi, in our wa¬ 
king hours, reason ei^oys the chief 
iBway—^in dreijriDs and visions, ima- 


[nation. Now, Sir, as 1 am one of 
Lose readers that always try to im¬ 
prove upon their author’s ideas, I 
immediately, after reading Dr S., 
bethought myself of the various 
nie||q» thatfsight be Revised for ilu' 
im^Tcnicnt of the imaginative fa- 
emy; and it immediate occurrml 
that I had always felt niy 
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powers of imagin 
creased, or, whic~ 
according to 
my reason gri 
in the company 
such 

Drowncare,Dr 

of same cbtuactalf'and disposi¬ 
tionand the el^t hu always been 
the greater, when, to the influence of 
such a cirde, there has been super- 
added the genial air of that temple 
of liberty, a tavern, or as it 

is vernacularly styled: for freedom 
and imagination, you know, are ideas 
not admitting of separation. Per¬ 
haps some people might suggest, that 
a part, at least, of the peculiar eiTccts 
now hinted at might be attributed to 
other causes, most generally brought 
into operation when loving iViends 
meet in a house of entcriuininent. 
But, as a satisfactory reason for de¬ 
clining the discussion of this 
1 shall merely put forward Sir Isaac 
Newton’s very judicious rule of phi¬ 
losophy, ’ that more causes are not 
to be assigned for any pheuomenon 
than what are both true and suffi¬ 
cient to explain it.” But it will no 
doubt be objected, diat the project' 
which 1 am now describing inyKolf 
as having conceived, for the cultiva¬ 
tion of my imaginative powers, would, 
even if completely successful, be en¬ 
tirely insufficient, as a means of ob¬ 
taining the ultimate end I liad in 
view, since the dream or vision 
which I wanted to procure w^ts not 
of that kind which could be called 
solely a work of my own imagina¬ 
tion,, ibe apparition that had neen 
seen by me having left an actual 
substantial manuscript, which must 
therefore be something extrinsic of 
my mind or Ihncy. Nov, Sir, it 
might be quite sufficient, on this oc¬ 
casion, .tp state what Mr Hume 
(David, 1 mean*) has so well proved, 
that matter, in general, exists merely 


• His nomesaft^t^jliPBfih, so far ftom doing away with matter, often makes a vejy 
Ki iout matter of what, In the good old times, used to be reckoned no matter at uU. 
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ill ima^nation :*»and this^ to say (life 
truth, is the first practical purpose 
to which I have ever been able to 
apply bis lucubrations on that sub¬ 
ject. But, for the benefit of those 
persons whoM confuaid inteUects 
may be unable to perceive the pre¬ 
cise apptebility of this propoekloB 
to the in question, 1 ^all itim 

ill the way in which 
by Brougfaw, 
^r such wrong- 
certain public 
ithnes repelled— 
it to be frivolous 
_ Advanced w^ no 

plex ; a most i^filustration, the 
bye, of the prodigious advantage to 
be derived from generalizing: upon 
which I would now beg leave to of¬ 
fer a few words, as an appendix to 
Professor Dugald. Stewart’s chapter 
upon tlkat subject. 

Would you refute a man, then, 
who should maintain that a pea 
is bigger than a turnip, you must 
use one species of argument; for 
^one who snould say that twice six 
is more than twelve, you must have 
another; or, if it should be main¬ 
tained that heavy taxes are not ad¬ 
vantageous to tliose that pay them, 
—that delays of law are not bene¬ 
ficial to suitors,—or that the King 
of Spain has not more wislom than 
all his subjects put together,—^for 
every such absurdity you must have 
a particular refutation. But if, col- 
tjecting all the different kinds of 
refutation you might thus employ, 
you throw away die individual dif- 
ferencoB and peculiarities of each, 
and retain the common generic qua¬ 
lity belonging to all, die marrow, as 
U were, and essence of the whole; 
then you will have such a logical 
canon, or theorem, as 1 have noiv 

i after the manner of some doughty 
ialecticians of the present day) used 
with such signal success; wl^at, in 
short, will serve to refute any argu¬ 
ments or reasoning whatsoever, of 
whatever nature, or on whatever sub¬ 
ject ji^t as an algebraist, by means 

of a few X's and Y's, and lines and 
crosses, will solve you morc^arithme¬ 
tical puzzles, than could be done by 
the rules of Codeer and Wingate. 
Every one must have observed now 
the mere word tnnoeafton has been 
made to confound/ without farther 
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ado, the muUipliedai^uments which 
silly people advance in favour of an 
improvement. (as they call it) on 
some of our civil kistitutiraz; and, 
in like manner, bow the ^rds re- 
volutioQ, faction, discontent, have 
ded, single-handed, and witli 
ks, too, Against all that has been 
m, or said, or imagined, |ft)out 
liberty, justice, rights of man, and 
such like visionary stuff. 

Hutto return; jrou will perceive 
that 1 resolved to try tlic effect of 
pleasant company upon my imagi¬ 
native powers; and 1 accordingly 
con^ved to meet with some choice 
con&^RmonB at the Barrel and Jug, 
truswiig that 1 might be able there¬ 
by to induce tliat frame of mind 
best cakulatcd to invite the ap- 
iKof my airy visitant—^fur 
of his kin^ are no doubt 
well acquainted with the mental 
variations peculiar to us mortals, 
and chuse to appear to us while in 
those moods which they know to be 
most our entering into 

communic||H^uth them.’ drst 
night, I made ex- 

periment»^^^|HRt fall upmthal 
nappy of the tWu great 

internal powers, which was desirable. 

1 never learned from Dr S. which of 
them is most ^employed in the prac¬ 
tical solution of tnat problem, which, 
more than all the other operations of 
the mechanical philosophy put to-’ 
gethcr, is a source of trial and vexa¬ 
tion to the admirers of Kl^'^cUow- 
ship, namely, that wliitHHescribes 
the method of preserviti^^e centre 
of gravity; and on going past the 
miller^s door, on my way home, 1 
happened, by^a small error in calcu¬ 
lation, to sujSr a trifling overplus of 

to accumulate upon 
le of gravity which 
ill-pond. I was 
insideration of the 
thorough immersion 
\fid ; and before 1 reach- 
e illusions of imagination 
had given place to the more unin¬ 
teresting ^cepdons of sense and 
reawn. And among the realides to 
wliich 1 had now b^n rendered sen¬ 
sible, may be included the lecture 
whi(h Mrs Visidh took occasion to 
found upon the circumstance that 
had taken placet 1 afterwards, how¬ 
ever, in a mai:|||ki note upon a par¬ 
ticular chapter on Dr S.’s treatise, 
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fnentioncd tins specific for restoring 
the balance of pow^r in those cases 
where imagination might have as- 
Kumed an undue supremacy. 

I was^iftore lucay, however, in my 
next ex^riinent. I arrived in safety 
at home, with the reasonable faculty 
in a proper state of Bubordinatiott.^% 
its colleague, and having taken ptt 
session of my easy-chair, beganm 
think intently upon the personage 1 
was so desirous of seeing ; when at 
last, to be sure, appear he did ! The 
iriaiiner in which he came in, by some 
strange fatality, entirely escaped iny 
observation. I was determined, how¬ 
ever, to watch his departure narrowly, 
and without attending to the MS. 
wliich he tlirew down, very uncere¬ 
moniously, upon the table, 1 sat with 
my eyes steadily fixed upon him, 
trusting within myself that tke^ouUl 
find his match for once. He seemed 
to guess my thoughts; and casting 
a malicious grin at me, suddenly 
stretched forth his hand, as I thought, 
to take up the MS. ag^n from the 
tabic. Resolved to this un- 

e\])ected act of resum^H^ 1 started 
forward, and was iipdimjr awaked 
from my dream, or ti^ee,—or, as Dr 
S. woukl say, my reason assumed its 
sovereignty over imagination, for the 
purpose of letting me understand 
that I had kicked down the table 
with the candles upon it, a decanter 
• of water and a glass-inkstand, books, 
papers, &c. &c. 1 stood for a little 

in blank amazement, being now both 
litnrally juid metaphorically in the 
dark; iWthwith in comes ray whole 
household together, alarmed at the 
uproar. Did you see it ?’* said 
I hastily. See what ?" The 
ghost! the ghost!"—thep for screams, 
and shrieks, and wai)jiiljA! Betty, 
Jemmy, Christopher,—W crowding 
and jostling aboui^p, every ope 
thinking his nei^^bo^ p 
1 shall not trouble 

the history of my eSccept 

that I cannot help meP^Aidng the 
astonishing effrontery of Mrs V., who 
not only maintained, against all my 
asseverations, that there had been no 
spirit in the room, but insisted that 
sliehail seen the MS., which 1 brought 
in proof of the occurrence, in my 
jiands that morning ! The MS. I 
now 'send you, but ps 1 have had no¬ 
thing but distres^and * indignities 

VOL. Kill. 


Mce ever I first meddled with it, it 
is the last portion you shall ever re¬ 
ceive from me. And so no more at 
present, or in future, (upon this sub¬ 
ject, at least,) from your obliged scr- 
vant, 

' Anthony Vision. 
mthOcioLer 1823. 

‘ie 
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/tad been put to press* 

lit Ufaveinhet 1833. 

MRCniTOR, 

1 AM extremely solty and asha¬ 
med to find that my nusband has 
been writing some very foolish sto¬ 
ries, and has sent them to your Ma¬ 
gazine, to be printed and sold like 
other books; which is a misfortune 
that never before happened to arty of 
our family, that any of them should 
make fools of themselves in that 
manner, as none of my relations, or 
Mr Vision’s cither, ever published a 
book before, or any thing of that 
sort; and 1 assure you, Sir, you 
will have little credit for bringing 
this disgrace upon people of respect¬ 
ability. And 1 think it was enough, 
in all conscience, for Mr Vision to ex¬ 
pose himself and his drunken practi¬ 
ces in his own neighbourhood, with¬ 
out spreading it out at P]dinburgh, 
where I am informed there are per¬ 
sons who do notliing else but hunt 
for such stories about country peo¬ 
ple, merely to laugh at them ; whi^ 
is not good manners, to laugh at 
those who arc ))erhaps as good as 
themselves. And more than that, 
many of the people in the neighbour¬ 
hood, with whom 1 used to be on 
good terms^ now taunt me with it; 
some saying, So! there’s no speak¬ 
ing to your husband now, oi; else it 
will he in print a week after:"— 
others again, It seems, Mrs Vision, 
these's a ghost in your bouse:—was 
any body ever murdered there 
mercy on us!—I wonder you're not 
afraid to sleep in the house!”—Now, 
Sir, this story of asho8t«is nothing 
else than one of my nusband's drun¬ 
ken fancies, as there never were any 
ghosts in my family, or my husband s 
either, except a white calf that Mr 
Vision's father once saw, which was 
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all owing to his being drunk; be¬ 
cause I remember that the calf was 
killed^ to prevent its appearing 
agais)^ and that I eat of the flesh of 
itj made into veal-soup, which con¬ 
vinced me that there is no such thing 
as ghosts at all, excejj^ Macbeth's 
ghost, in the History of Scotland, 
which avpcared to George Buch^ 
nan; and they say there's a piettfte 
of it on the,cover of your Magazine, 
with flames Are all round it. And 
there been talked of in 

this neighbourhood, for two or three 
montlis paa^ but about this ghost; 
and they are telling such stories 
about it, that IfOm quite ashamed to 
go to church, where every body stares 
at me as if 1 were a ghost myself; 
though, I assure you, Tin no more like 
a ghost than iny neighbours, neither 
is Mr Vision, though he were not my 
Imsband. They say that it appeared 
in the shape of a black dog, witnout a 
head, which came down the cliimney 
at twelve o'clock at mid-night, and 
after running tliree times howling 
round the room, vanished in a blue 
flame, and was turned into a book of 
black art! Others, again, say that it 
was a man ten feet high, witli a 
white sheet round him ; and because 
the room was too low to let him 
stand erect, he took off his head, and 
laid It down on the table beside him ; 
and that whenever the cock crew, he 
hurst, with a crack like a gun, and 
a smoke that killed all the rats in 
the house ; and that, instead of his 
head, there was found a book with 
German letters, all printed back¬ 
wards, that could only be read by a 
particular kind of spectacles that 
turned the letters the right way; 
and they say that Mr Vision wrote 
to Edinburgh, to some persou that 
had swam across the Ked Sea to 
Italy, to learn black art from the 
Po}ie of Rome, to get him a pair of 
Bpectat;les ; and that Peter Packman 
brought them out, and lost them 
three times by the way, and fpund 
them again a mile farther on than the 
place that he liad missed them. And 
some ill-natured persons sny that Mr 
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Vision is to l>e taken before the Pres¬ 
bytery, to be burned for witchcraft, 
which is a great scandal to all his 
friends. And the worst of it all is, 
that, ever since, I can get none of my 
servants to go to bed, or e^fen to go 
up or do'vn stairs in the dark, with- 
a white candle in their hand; 
pad I can assure you, howev^ you 
^ly make light of it, that this is 
very expensive, for candles are very 
dear at present; and all owing to your 
printing ray husband's drunken 
whims; which ought to be punished, 
to prevent peaceable people from be¬ 
ing made a laughing-stock of, with¬ 
out their own consent, as 1 am told 
you and many others in Edinburgh 
do, not excepting the King and his 
Ministers, which is high treason.^ 
And I can assure you, that none oi 
Mr Vidop's family or mine were ever 
murdered, but all died in the ordi¬ 
nary way, with a doctor bcsiile them, 
and as much physic as they could 
hold their face to; and you know 
nobody ever troubled their friends 
after that;i*^h shews that they 
have died iS iiF regular way, and ac¬ 
cording Aefr own satisfaction ; 
which is a great comfort to their dis¬ 
consolate relatives, in this transitory 
scene. For which cause, this is to 
inform you, that you are not to print 
any thing my husband sends you in 
future, although he should be foolish 
enough to do so; which is not to be , 
wondered at, seeing that he is often 
in liquor, and then all banner of 
foolisn fancies come into his head; 
and take notice, that I woirt be liable 
for any expense for paper, or print¬ 
ing, or any thing else of that kind, 
because I consider it an imposition* 
And I am told there is somrtbmg 
about myaelfin Mr Vision's stories, 
and 111 know what it is, too, win u 
I. can lay mjr ^landB iiiran the Ma- 
gaiKino; becai^ Mr Vision alwa>s 
keeps it Rocked up, no dotibt, afraid 
that I see it. But it is all 

lies, whatever it is; to which I hope 
you will pay attention, to save far¬ 
ther trouble. And 1 am, Sir, your 
humble servant, 

Maroakct Vision. 
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I .HATE 4 l^ackncyM, drivelling invocation. 
Of heiithciiish muse, whom Grecian 
poets feign'd, 

As if, forsooth, by such mad adoration^ 
A?\y advantage hud been ever gam'd* 

These Hcklc gypsies I despise, 'od-tw'M! 

I always choose to write on my own iSst- 
tum. 

Or if, at any time,I seek a muse, 

1 look fur some divinity in petticoats, 

Whose eyes, of diamond light, new lire in¬ 
fuse, 

And cram my brain choke-full of witty 
thoughts, 

And bright ideas, and amusing fancies, 

Till all my page in its own glory glances. 

It was a lovely morn ; the rising Sun, 
Snufling again the light and l^iny air, 

llis coat of many colours" had put on. 
And golden breeches, none the worse 
for wear; 

And for a morning draught, to wet his 
gills," 

He sipp’d the dew-drops of a thousand 
hills. 

We sail'd for that daUdous |^e, Dum¬ 
barton, 

Proud of its cosUe—prouder of its 
rock,^ 

Though, to spedk truth, it looks just like 
a wtfrt on 

The face of Nature: people surely joke^ 

When they compare it to those clilfli that 
frown 

So grandly on “ my own romantic town." 

$ 

Between Dumbarton and Loch-Lomond 

stands 

A monument, to Smollet's memory 
rais'd;— 

But such a monument! ignoble hands 
Have been about it, and in grief I 
gaz'd 

Upon its ruin'd state—defiMsed and shat¬ 
ter’d, 

Vilely dishonour^!, and^th mad bespat* 
tcr’d! 

Ye swains of Leven! are ye tite'd to 
stones— 

Ye who were made inuimttal by the 
poet ? 

Have ye no reverence for his mould'ring 
bones ? 

And if you have—why, then, in God’s 
name, show it 


In some less barbarous and doubtibl fa¬ 
shion, 

And put not ,||hus the bard's ghost in a 
passion. 

X^t fear not, Smullct! for thy name will 
last; 

Thy monument is not of stone and 
lime; , , ^ • 

And as fur him who dar'a hands to 
cast 

On this poor safeguard 'gainst the 
wreck of time, 

I'd fell him to the ea^-i-tbe unletter'd 
tinker— 

With an old volume of your Humphrey 
Clinker!" 

We reach'd the steam-boat, and Loch- 
Lomond then 

Durst on our view, in all its glory lying, 

Border'd by hill, and rock, arid w'oud, 
and glen, 

And charms, like these, substantial and 
undying; 

Lovely alike tvhen cloudy or W'hcn 
sunny,— 

The Bteam-boat people must lie making 
money. 

But, oh ! how much they would require 
a treatise 

On the sublime and beautiful, who 
come to sec 

This land of Nature—fresh from bust- 
liriig cities. 

Before their minds can from the thralls 
get free 

Of low-lx>m thoughts, mix'd, by the will 
of fate, , 

With the dense air of Glasgow's Gallow- 
gate! 

We got on board; (the boat was call'd 
the Marion;) 

And on the deck a motley group there 
stood 

Of numerous passengers, who seem'd to 
carry on 

Various discourse, as people always 
should 

On similar occasions: to be afikble 

Is always wise, and to be shy is laugh¬ 
able. 

But I, who always had a dilTerent way 

From other people, chose te stand a* 
part; 


* If the following verses have any merit, the author is perfectly aware that It must 
only be that of a succesi^l imitation. 
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And in t!ic sunshine of that glorious day* 
A thousand fancies rush'd u{x>n my 
heart; 

1 thought of all the plcasure—all the pain 

Which I had known* and yet might 
know again. 

tf 

I look’d upon the lake, in radiance glan- 

1 lookM on many a rock* and many an 
ialai^*- 

1 look’d ott gay clouds through the air 

adaippIngiM 

I look’d o8 Nature’s face, and Nature’s 
smile; mid* 

Seeing all this, ’twaa surely not uncom¬ 
mon 

To sigh—and sigh-^nd think of darling 
women. 

l'hcn.-.then at once my wild imagination 
Brought many a lovely form to my 
mind’s eye— 

Many a goddess bom for adoration, 
Bright as the brightest seraph of the 
sky; 

But then, alas! not one of them was real. 

And of what use m'os oil this heau ideals 

Oh ! icould I meet a woman with a soul. 
With one bright spark of intellectual 
fire* 

Soaring superior to the weak, control 
Of womanish prejudice, by which ex¬ 
pire 

All manlier, nobler thoughts—high-born 
and i>ee, 

Breathing of heaven, and wing’d with 
extacy! 

Oh ! could I find a woman such as this, 
Methinks I have a heart she would not 
scorn 

To.call her own—a hciut that knows the 
bliss 

That love can give, when, like the light 
of morn, 

O’er all the mental world its rays diffuse 

The brightest sunshine* and the richest 
hues. 

While thus, like wise Mneins^ “ multa 

I ])eosive stood, and no doubt was es¬ 
teem’d. 

By the good jjcoplc near me* “ homo dc- 

At once upon my gladden’d eyes there 
beam’d 

Bcn-Lomond,princcof mountains! tower¬ 
ing ^ar 

Into the regions of the highest star. 

1 gaz’d delighted; so did all itie stran¬ 
gers, 

And some of them were connoisseurs 
in scenery; 


In search of Nature’s charms they came 
as rangers *' 

From Charing.Cross, and now all the 
machineiy 

Of a good landscape 'they cou)4 
rote— 

Besides, they all hod read Sir Walh^r 
Scott; 

* 

fAl Lady of the Lake,” I mean* and 
therefore knew 

Something about the Troshachs* and 
Loch Catcrine, 

And they could talk, too, about Bodcrick 
Dhu, 

And hop’d, at Aberfoyl, to find a better 
inn 

Than that in which the Bailie’s courage 
me* 

When the red ])oker flash’d among bis 
foes I 

And they had also heard of mountains, 
and 

Were all prepar’d for something very 
Striking- 

Something—not like St. Paul’s—more 
wild and grand*— 

In short, Ben-Lomond seem’d much to 
their ^ing; 

So much* indeoA* Uiat several* from the 
City* ‘ ^ ' 

Politely ‘‘they thought It vastly 
pretty.” 

“ Babblers I” cried I, “ hove you no spark 
of feeling, 

That thus unmov’d you gaze on scenes 
like these P 

Look up—look up to yon blue cloudless . 
ceiling, 

Breathe for a nioinentthe pure summer 
breeze* 

And then, if you resist the wild control 

Of honest rapture, there is not a soul 

“ Among you all ! look on yonder 
glen. 

On yondw atream, on yonder giant 
crowa 

Of old pitaKVol muntains, and oh ? then 

Tell me if Scotland may nut well be 

proud I” 

“ Steward!” exclaim’d a coxcomb; “why* 
Gcud Gad I 

“ We’re all in danger ; that there man 
is mad,” 

At Rowardennan, eager to escape 

From animals lite these, I got on 
shore; 

Alone and happy, then iny course I shape 

To where the inn, with hospitable <loor* 

Shows, among some old trees* its whiter, 
wash’d face— 

A sweet, romantici solitary place. 
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Jf ever you should spend a summer’s day 
On Lomond’s fairy lake, be sure to land, 
When evening falls,inRuwardennan Bay: 
And then at last your heart may un- 
4>IKtand, 

Why he—the sage of Ferney—lov’d bo 
well 

On the green banks of Leman's Lake to 
• dwell. rv 

< 

• 

If, as it did to me, the stin should set 
In cloudless glory, whilst its golden rays 
Fall not, indeed, on dome and minaret, 
Blit lighten up, in one rich amber bla/e, 
Mountains and waters, clilTs, and isles, 
and u'oods, 

Glens and green fields, and rocks and 
falling floods; 

If o'er the heavens its lingering beams 
diffuse 

Streams of soft light, that paint the 
glowing skies 

With all the rainbow tints and lovely hues 
The varying dolphin shows before lie 
dies, 

Then, os you guifu on these immortal 
scenes— ^ 

Then will you know what insplKition 
means! 

i 

It means you’ll find a sort of queer sensa¬ 
tion , 

About the heart, and all the inner nann- 
A sort of odd and fluttering agitation— 
Much like the flapping of a lady's fun, 
Or like our feelings when wc read the 
Iliad, 

. Or take some of the cordhil balm of 
Gilead.” 

Afler these strong emotions, how en¬ 
chanting 

Were the refreshments which the inn 
ailurded! 

How sweet to watA John as he stood de¬ 
canting 

Whitbread’s Entire^** all its 

pruitc recorded 

They had no wine, whidh aoill^' m^t 
think a pity, '' ' 

But then 1 never saw such aqwi-xdiae^ 

The flsh was excellent t and then the 
chicken 

So white and tender, and the sauce so 
brown, 

That as I sat, the wings and soft breast 
picking, ** 

I sigh'd to think, that, in the smoky 
town, 

Such chickens were not to he had; the 
— fact is. 

They never feed them thcre-^ shocking 
practice! 


A simple, blue-eyed girl, with rosy checks, 
Tapp'd at my door two hoiuij bvfutc 
the sun 

Had left the sea, whilst only fkint red 
streaks 

Of new-born light, that every morn 
forerun 

The orb of day, were in the eastern sky, 

Long as the streamers that fltopa to^nnust 
fly. 

I rose, of course, for 1 had flaM to rlimh 
Up to Ben-Lomond’BtOp^^and seethe 
world, 

Wliilst yet, unmnd itslofly brow sublime. 
The thick grey mists of dewy night 
were curl’d ; 

At sunrise they dbperse,and then appears 

A sight you will not see once in a thou¬ 
sand years. 

Rut you must know ’tis not so easy work 
To climb Bcii-I.onumd os green Arthur 
Seat,— 

The one requires titc vigour of a Turk, 
The olhcr'.s but a middling sort of icut ; 

The One you may do without much pre- 

, I sumption, 

The other, at the ri^k of n cunsuin|j|ioru 

I do not wish to lioast, ))ut 1 must say, 
That, though unus’d to scramble up a 
hill, 

I neither stopp'd nor rested hy the way, 
TiH khad reach’d the highest pinnacle; 

And there, indeed, at my own strength I 
wonder’d. 

And sat me down, for I was nearly foun¬ 
der’d. 

% 

“ Creation’s heir, the world ! the world ! 
is mine,” 

Said Dr Goldsmith, looking proudly 
down 

From some high ridge o^ Alp or Ap|>e- 
ninc, 

On lake and river, valley, grove, ood 
town; 

'Tis pity that the Doctor never came 

To see Ben-Lomond, he’d Uuw said the 
same. 

Oh ! ’tis a glorious sight—a sight that 
gleams • 

Full on the soul, and w'ukens high- 
]K)rn thought. 

And brings the bright creations of bright 
dreams 

Before our eyes, with life} and being 
fraught; 

Oh, ye false poets! after scenu like these, 

Go prate to babes of dull realities.” 

Well, 'fennant! hast thou sung—thnu 
bard of Fife, 

In “ Anster Fair," thy first Jay and thy 
best, 
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(A lay with richest thoughts and fancies 
rife, 

Coiniior'd with whicli thy “ Thane” 
is but a jest,) 

Oh ! I could throw me down, and wor* 
ship there 

The God who garnish'd out a world so 
bright and fair!” 

■'V 

And who coiidd not ? Did Atheist ever 
stml •' 

upon a tnountam's brow, and look 

On the magnificence of sea and land, 

To where, fiur oiT, the skies, descend¬ 
ing, bound 

The mighty landscape ? Oh ! in one short 
look. 

Heads he no words of light on Nature’s 
book ? 

And with these holier feelings comes 
there not 

The |)atriot's lire—^bright burninig, in 
the breast ? 

Oh! then, is Wallace or is Uruce i 

Montgomery’s sword, or Doinj&3, 
snowy crest, *'* *^ 

Or names like these that shine in 
story— 

The best and dearest on licr page of 
glory ! ^ 

As for myself, (not being Atheistir;^^^ * 

1 have another failing, which, jvfiit now. 
Is very common—I um egotistical,) 

As for myself, T really don’t know liow, 
A fit of inspiration coming on, 

I thus apostrophiz’d old Caledov : 

'S.iati 

IVfiUen on the Top of Bcn-^Itomorid. 

LakD of the mountain ond the Hood 1” 
Land of the ruck and nodding wood ! 
Land i)f the wild melodious song ! 

To whom the minstrel harps belong, 

That wont to ring, in loud acclaim, 

To many a warrior’s deathless name ! 

Land of the North ! to slaves unknown. 
Proudly 1 greet thee as my own ! 

1 lov’d^hcc, Scotland ! w'hen a child 
1 wander’d by thy streamlets wild, 

And saw the foaming torrent’s spray 
Take o’er steep rocks its giddy way ; 

Or rambled, far from haunts of men, 
Along the deep secluded glen, 

Or where high cliUk look’d sternly down 
On wildest txiaulies—all thy own ! 


And though in distant lands Tve stray’d—• 
Lands in , bright sutishine’s charms ur- 
ray’d— 

Lands where the olive and the vine 
Together bloom, toge^er twincy— 

Yet, Scotland ! still thou hast for me 
AU of thy former witchery ! 

though my youthful hopes are gone? 
Uppbkt^^ature’s gifts arc still thine •own. 

on the ]K>et in whose heart 
Tm love of country holds no )jart ! 

Who, smiling at the patriot’s (ire. 

Can wander for, and tune his lyre 
To the soft notes of other climes. 

Singing their follies and their crimes, 
Forgetful of that land alone 
He might be proud to call his own. 

Dear tend of all my soul holds dear, 

Of all I dove, admire, revere— 

Land where the happy Muses roam. 

Land in.ivhich Freedom finds her home, 
J^and in which Beauty smiles to sec 
Those scenes that w'aken extacy,—• 

High from this green immortal throne, 
Proudly I greet thee os my oivn ! 

I 

‘Thu&aving said, 1 travell’d slowly down 
I’he green.JbilFs side; and, when 1 
reach’d Utt Inn, 

My fit of InsptotiliK' ^ niust own, 

'' nearly'ipv^^ aoT saw no ^ 
Vln’Bwg all and teeth were 

^ " able 

Towards the light’ning (tf the breakfast- 
table. 

And now, dear lake and mountain, fare- 
ye-w'cU ! 

He w'ho has seen you once in his life’s 
spring. 

As I have done, w'ill ne’er forget the spell 
Your thousand beauties o’er his s])irit 
fling; 

Gloom, clouds, and w^oe, may o’er his 
fate be cast, 

But, ’midst the darkness, thy fair scenes 

Green ott'Id^smi'mDd, mingled with his 

Of cb|hdioo4|P' happier days, and 

That M^d to in eternal gleams 

Of tuAny light, ^our beauties too will 
rise. 

And he will feel once more their magic 
spell 

But now' the world r$v»Lls me ye dear 
scenes, farew«l! 


Septm 1623. 
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THE FEEMNCS AND POKTUNES OF A SCOTCH TVTOU. 

" No. VI. 

I to the hills will lilt mine eyes.*’ 

This has been the song I swell out into an ironn^suralilc 

heart in prosperity and in advenifi^., extent of being ; I bepORie ahogc- 
wbilst jammedupaniidst thebuB^^ tber clastir; and not th^ of 

population of a crowded city, and paEt recollections iior future amici- 
under all »)io bewitching influence of pations, of the ills and of 

dell, and srrath, and valley. “ Na- those that are merely possible, can 
turam expellas furca, taincii usque sink my spirits or shipwreck iiiy 
recurret/' 1 have done all that man happiness. And it has been always 
could do, to obliterate every trace of thus with me: even in boyhood I 
the early impressions of these moun- was better acquainted with tfic sluiit- 
tainous scenes amidst which utyin- ed thorn and the raven nest; with 
fancy and boyhood were spent; I the plover, and the lapwing, and the 
have jostled and elbowed my college kite, and the heron of tlic mountain 
chums; 1 have debated, and contest- and of the marsh, than with all the 
cd, and replied, and rc-<liscussed, in softened and civilized objects and in- 
debating societies; I have adjourn- mates of the village and the valley, 
cd to supper parties at tlohnny Dow- The heath that hlooins and bloesoins 
ie’s, and got home my lodgings ih Otstober, and that shews so lovely 
ut four o'clock in the following in red and white, hell and flower, 
morning ; 1 have lived, as it wg-e, in whilst all of Nature's more favoured 
libraries, and read, indiscriminately, cliildreii arc clothed in decay, or 
whatever letter tetter B, or stripi>ed even to nakedness,—the 

Ictteor Cf suppli^ j ‘devoured mountain stream, which, originating 
Encylopfedias, ^ cat an in the marshy regions of crane and 

apple from rind to pal^^ from sUn to crawberry, of fog and moss, of peat 
seed; 1 have been a politician too in and turf, soaks and oozes its way 
iny day; thought deeply about kirks, into tiny, creeping puddle, or ball- 
and patronage, and interest, and re- formed rivulet, till, having gathered 
commendations, and AVIiiggeiy, and in and i/tfrom all the wide expanse 
-Toryism; 1 have seen the French of level waste around, it becomes at 
Revolution, and have heard the shouts last a burn, inky and languid, yet 
of the Friends of the People, whilst prepared to descend, with brawl^ and 
])Lkes were fabricating, and gun-pow- rush, and resistless impetuosity, fVom 
tier was collecting; 1 have enjoyed the mountain's brow to”itsbase; from 
literary sup^KTs and dilletanti din- the land of sheep, and shepherd, and 
ners, whilst catch, and glee, and spret, and spunginess, to tliat of 
song, and scenic buffoonery, were the green pasture, and rustic labour, and 
order of the hour; Ihov&bven giv- smoking cottages;—the great and 
en into the pride, tbo parade, sweeping stretch of bulky height and 
and the ostentation m tho, mining extended rotundity, which cuts and 
population around and have carves its progress along the blue sky, 

danced to the muii^i nf ctelyt and and seems to form the nearest kne of 
three-pound-ten per 1^. ^ communication betwixt earth and 

have been, and uonO, and heaven, betwixt the realities of ex- 

and enjoyed, and yet, not withstand- perietice and the world of dream and 
ing, 1 can, and do, ** lift mine eyes to visionary reverie; and, above all, and 
the hills" with as much delight and over all, the cloud which towers, and 
enthusiasm as evc^. My feelings, in tosses, and tumbles, as it were, into 
many respects, have been blunted, castle and fort, and every •grotesque 
sadly obtused,and scared, and petri- sublimity of shape and Beeming; or 
fled ; but, in regarcl to my affection the creefbing, and trailing, and divid- 
for mountain scenery, 1'^am still the ing, and concealing, and disclosing 
same inai}. Amongst t^e hills I mist, through which, at intervals oi' 
live, 1 move,! breathe, I expand, time and space, the grey rock, or the 
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brown foamy torrent peep, the flap of round me,—1 can,^I say, at this very 
the sh^henUs plaid becomes visible, instant, figure out to myself, on the 
or his flocks are spread out into sud- canvas of memory, a peristrephic pa^ 
den, and quickly intercepted obser- norania of all my leading iwuntaiu 
vation ; the freshness and elasticity recollections. There passetPlmeens- 
of life, which dwells in the shepherd’s berry under my vision, with his two 
hut, by the summit cairn, and which Hj^like Parnassus, and his clothing 
gives, UFttn extended and almost un- and all his conical pccujiari- 

bounded honzon, its great and pecu- Here cornea Cairn- 

liar charm;—^tliesc permanent, and, iKma, sailing past, clothed, and glo- 
I had almoat said, unchangeable fea- rified in the beams of the setting sun ; 
turesr, and * accompaniments, of a lying, like a leviathan, in the briii *, 
mountainous residence, have pre- and stretching forth into one bulky 
occupied all that is worth iiosscssing mass. Anon Criffle ascends over bis 
within me, and have thrown into Solway flood, heaped up into t^nii- 
shade and insignificancy the garden nence, and displaying still the shape 
and green-walk, the well-paved street, and vast capacity of that Ocel, from 
the gas-lamps, and the C/ommission- which he descended on Scottish ter- 
er's table. I have often, in my tra- ritory By-and-by, I visit, in my 
vels through this valley of tears, as imaginary survey, llntock, with 
it is emphathetically styled in Scrip- its “kist and its cap t;—" Ben Lo- 
turc, turned aside many miles to vi- mond ascends like the “ Andes, 
sit the summit of some mountain CHant of the western star,” holding, 
which way-laid ray vision on the as it were, the mirror up to Na- 
right hand or on the left. And 1 turc, and shewing me hill tumbled 
never get sick or indisposed (tooth- against hill, mountain projecting 
ache ever excepted) but 1 ruminate over mountain, in one vast undula- 
npon these visits to the upper world tion of subUmity, from Ben Nevis 
with inexpressible delight. 1 can, to iMinlinmuuf^-rHelvellen, with its 
at this instant of my writing, under eagles, and its letes, and its misty 
the damping influence of a bilious af- and wide” aecOBi^|ianimcnts, shoot up 
fection, and whilst all Nature (which in the dim distance of iny memory ; 
is indeed limited, at present, to the —whilst the nearer Grampians, and 
furniture of iny study) mourns a- the more distant Cheviots, form a 

• Criffle, or Crccl-FcU- Thfe Devil, according to the vcrit:i!>le voice of tradition, 
having borne this hill from the opposite coast of Cunibcriand in u creel, and intending 
to carry his burden a little more inland, was frustrated in his piirjio.se by thp^^ breuL- 
ing of the cordage by which his load was suspended, and the consequent falling of the 
creel, where it ^till remains. 

The old nursery crambo runs thus: 

On Tintock tap there is a mist, 

And in the mist there is a kist, 

And in the kist there is a cap, 

And in the cap there is a drop, 

Tak* up the cap, seip out the drap,. , 

And set it upon Tintodc tap.** J 

Should any one think it worth while to ask what the of all this senseless 

jingle,is., we can satisfy him to the full on this pointf asking him to try how often 
he can rcjieat these lines correctly without dravring'.bt^^b. Our good forefalliers hud 
many of tlicsc rhymes, hard to articulate, with the repefiklim of which, ns a trial of 
address and wind, they were accustpincd to shorten the long winter evenings. Of 
this description are the following: 

** Peter Piper pick’d a peck of pepper— 

If Peter Piper pick’d a jxjck of pepper, 

^ Where’s the peck of pepper Peter l*iper pickt 

Or thus. 

Peacock pick a peck of pepper 
OlF a pewler plate. 

Pick, peacock, pick! 

Should th^ intelligent and philosophical reader wish ai\v further information on this 
subject, We l»eg leave to refer him to a very excellent paj>cr in *■* The Adventurer!” 
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wilderness of wilds/' amidst which^ 
how enchanting it is to lose one’s- 
self in forgetfulness, in solitude, in 
all tln^iidity of an indc^ndent ex- 
istenoM^nd, truly, such a residence 
is worthy of Independence hmelf. 
For here, amidst all die con^ 
of aggression Ind conquest, 
and political Freedom,from age 
and fr6m revolution to revoltil 
Hxed her standard and displayed her 
banner. Seated on her munition of 
rocks, knd allied, in spirit and eleva¬ 
tion, with the lights and the powers 
of heaven, she has taught men of a 
lower world to bear ftoot, and 
wield the sword of patriotism. 

^ 1 to the hills will lift mine igjrcs** 

has been the lan^age of the^Swiss on 
his Alps, of tm CaledonialA^aniidst 
his Grampians, and of the Onerilla 
on his i’yrenean frontiers of steeps, 
and cliffs, and ravines inaccessible. 
And here, even amidst the wildeniess 
by which I am now encircled, there is 
sufficient, of association and sugges¬ 
tion to Oibt a 
ry 

Here, 

by, over which iSHppKis of cruelty 
and despotisitt nr^men, the p^ecu- 
ted remnanf W a covenanting band 
found a refuge and a retreat; whilst 
the valley beneath echoed with the 
frequent allot, and the life of man 
was deemed a meet sacrifice to the 
inistalmD policy of a besotted and 
misconducted (.Toverninent, It was 
but a few miles to the south of this 
mountain barrier, and whilst be was 
straining every nerve to reach it, that 
Daniel MacMichael felt the bullet 
reach his heart, and experienced the 
tramp and the iron-tread of a troop of 
horsemen in his waa^.in 



the a4}oimng glen, or pass, tliat a 
rescue was effecteil of iirisonert who 
were in the act of being conveyed for 
trial^r, in other words, for execu¬ 
tion, from Dumfries to Edinburgh; 
and that, with the exception of one 
individual, who was shot in the ef¬ 
fort, upwards of twenty Maped into 
the refuge and security these be¬ 
wildering mountains.. Nm far fimn 
the spot where 1 am DQ^iMted, sur¬ 
veying, with dn^ht, ^^^wajestic 
scenery, did JbiigaM by 

means of Jdood-nounil anS traitorous 
informer, theintrepid and unsubdued 
Nonconformist frsUQ his cave, and 
recoil, even iirthe hey-day of 
their atrocity, at ^e firm and Irar- 
lesB resolution which he presented to 
their threats and menaces. 1 could 
feel ill ny heart to fall down and 
worship thcc, thou bleak land of 
heath, and storm, and cairn, astd pre¬ 
cipice, and green spring, and lound- 
ing rivulet, for thou art hallowed all 
over with the sweet breath of liberty, 
and the most kindly and unconstrain¬ 
ed pulsations of niy heart leap, and 
bound in unison, with thy voice and 
expressiun. 

In reflections and meditations such 
as these did 1 pass on, in iny travel 
from Leadhilfs towards Crawfurd- 
John and Douglas, which 1 had re¬ 
solved, for reasons which it is not 
now necessary to state, lo visit in luy 
way towards the great metropolis. 

1 crossed tlie Dunitou water, and 
arrived at the small muirland villpte 
of Crawfurd-John, a^out one 
p. M., to dinner. The landltt!|y itf 
the inn, or public'^ouse, where 
dined, displayed a very great anxMy 
to become acquainted with all the 
particulars of my hisiory; and whilst 
a sheep-head and trotters w'l re in the 


* Daniel MacMiciliaeiPfraMm^ by Dalzell, os he was trying 

to raoch that most which the public road,now runs, lie was 

buried in the a^joii^l^lptn^^liH of Durisdeer, and has, to this hour, the following 
inscriptian on his grav 

As Daniel u'as cast amidst the lion's den, 

For praying unto God, and not to men; 

Th^ lions cruelly devoured me. 

Formating unto truth my testimony. , 

1 rest in peace till Jesus rend the cloud, 

And Judge 'twixt me and those whq sh^ my blood 1” 

The church, the vault, church-yard, the situation of the whole in the neighbour¬ 
hood-of a Roman camp, reader this romantic spot most interesting to the curious 
and intelligent traveller; and we know well how much gratification ffie peisent clergy¬ 
man of the parish takes iif shewing the lions. 
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act of being disengaged by her from 
a broth-pot, she pi-ocecded to address 
me in a kind of indirect scries of 
questions, thus—“ Yc’ll be hithgry, 
man, Ts'e warrant! and cam' ye a* 
the way frae Leadhills this morning ? 
1 wat weel it's a lang, and a weari¬ 
some, aiid%hungrysoiiic road—^(Sirs! 
1 have burnemy fingers wi* the sheep 
feet—di'el be in then!, gin 1 should 
ban', thw are as het as a burning bar- 
scl)—-«&d oae ye're gain' on to Dou- 
glas-town, ye tell me, an' a dreech 
and an eerie road ye’ll find it- -ye'll 
likely ha’c business there, that’s ^k- 
ing ye sae far fraehaine, an bringing 
ye on fit, and yourleafu’ lane, a* the 
way frae Dumfries—preserve us !” 1 
assured the dame that 1 liad no busi¬ 
ness in Douglas whatever, but was 
just taking this course on my way to 
pjdinburgh. “ And dear guide tne, 
laddie,” for the lady became fami¬ 
liar, IS wc continued our colloquy, 
and ist thou gain’ a’ the way to 
Edinburgh on thy fit, an' no a stick 
in thy Imn', and no a dog at thy tail ? 
Here, John!” vociferated mine hos¬ 
tess, with a look of vast knowledge 
and importance, “ here’s a young 
colleginer on his way to Pldinburgli, 
an' he has clean mista’en liis road— 
(di'el be in thy guts, beast, if thou 
nas na caUm the half o' the gudcinan’s 
dinner—vile brute!—take that, and 
the door-hack for thy pains !)” 
Having returned from the chastise¬ 
ment of “ Fittie,” as a large shaggy, 
swirl-tailed colley was designate, 
8 ^ found leisure and breath to re- 
atlnie her narrative. “ He’s gaun 
into Ediiiburgb^ by Donglas-towii, 
through by Carnwath and the 
Lang«whang, which is a’ straught 
nonsense, as ye ken hrawly. Had 
na be better just had atf to the east- 
ert, wi' you and your cart, the morn’s 
morning, an’ ye’Jl maybe bo able to 
gi'e him a cast, nows an’ (bans ?” I 
tliankeil mine hostess of the sheep’s- 
head and troitvr, (for Fittie had dis¬ 
posed of three out of the usual com¬ 
pliment,—dined heartily, in company 
with herself and the gudeman, upon 
what Providence and my dame’s vi¬ 
gilance had preserved ibr us,—assured 
them that I w’as no colleginpr,”— 
that I bad a friend, whom 1 wi^ed 
to visit in Douglas,—left sixpence 
for my repast,—and after a thousand 
directions, as to the roa^ acrosB Craw- 


furd-Jobn lang-mv.ir, proceeded on 
my journey. 

For some time after my depar¬ 
ture from the vill&ge, 1 ^innd a 
cart track, which served to ^ide me 
across one of the wildest and most 
e;i^ttpsive wastes, mosses, or muir, 
O^^^er, all three comhined * and 
p 0 in]|bing]cd into one, in Scotland* 
But by-and-by this track began to 
diverge strangely, and subdivided 
itscif into separate and almost in¬ 
visible traces, and 1 was not a little 
pu7//l('d, at times, to select, amidst 
such a perplexing variety. I could 
see peat-mosses on all hands, filled 
with peat-stacks, and, occasionally, 
pretty large fioslitMis, or collection, 
of trioRS-wuter. Accordingly, cro 1 
was awarib, and before 1 had begun 
to andi^pate the result, I found my¬ 
self in the midst of an impassable 
morass, having ibllowed the track 
of a peat-cart, instead of pursuing 
the “ Douglas road,” as, “ par ex¬ 
cellence,” a rude cut in the heath 
was designated, 'i'o advance w'as 
impossible, tQ.Jwiato on either side 
almost eqitiiBy^injai^icable, so t}iat 
nothing rcmafai^ isft me now hut 
an immediate Hind a direct retreat. 
Accordingly, I aucCiBeded in retra¬ 
cing my steps, till 1 Had fairly clear¬ 
ed the soft and spungy moss in which 
1 had been entrapped- But, as my 
evil genius wouhi have it, at this 
very time, and whilst 1 was looking 
about me, in great anxiety, search¬ 
ing fior some adjoining land-mark's, 
by which 1 had been directed, at the 
village, to guide my course, a clos/ 
mist, which had encircled the higher 
grounds for some time, thought pro¬ 
per to descend, and to advance across 
the bleak and level muir. 1 instanl- 
ly.isaw, feUi, CMAd lamented, my situa¬ 
tion,—was cast, for 1 
should it as difficult to 

return to Cftrmurd-John, had I even 
attempt^ it, |w to advance towards 
Douglas. Havfbg been born and 
educated in a mountainous district, 
and liaving been acquainted, from 
ray earliest life, witli mists and va¬ 
pours of every colour and descrip¬ 
tion,—from the close and deep grey, 
through which no light can penetrate, 
to the soft apd fleecy white, which 
is all spiel}/lid with reflected sun¬ 
beams,—1 Estimated the dangers of 
my situation coolly and collectedly; 
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aijfl liad 1 bed/ at all acquainted 
with the localities of iity route, I 
kIiouM not Iiave felt uncatiy on the 
occasio]j| But fo he thus swallow¬ 
ed up, as it were, and entombed in 
a soaking, drizzling, creeping, ami 
darkening atmosphere,—to sef=^:P 
turthcr around me, in a plain'^j||& 
least ten miles in diameter, 
just enough to avoid ditches, an<t 
peat-hags, ami moss-lochs, and quag" 
mires,—this predicament, however 
rationally and favourably considered, 
was none of the most encouraging, 
ami I wuuld have given even my fa¬ 
vourite copy of Virgil, iny constant 
fcHow-travcller, to have had another 
eoHofjuy with mine host and hostess 
of the sheep-head and trotter. How¬ 
ever, there arc situations where de¬ 
liberation is dangerous, aiatt delay 
inexpedient, so, without much pre¬ 
meditation, 1 advanced, keeping the 
wind upon my larboard tack, and my 
stern, as 1 supposed, towards the 
town of Douglas. For some time the 
mist seemed to play at hidc-uiid- 
seck wdth me, fort^iir.i^nd anon, as 
the darkness lieci^iit fhe\deeper, and 
the fog the denser* a^rent or opening 
would take place, knd 1 could see 
myself surro^d^d, to the distance of 
a mile or two,’ With the usual dis¬ 
play of heath, peat, and general bar¬ 
renness. Again, and equal cele¬ 
rity, a strong blavi would hn'rig down, 
as it were, the loaned atmosphere, 
in which I felt it difficult to disco¬ 
ver any t)bjcct at t»'U yards distance. 
As the day, however, “ drove down** 
jiito the afternoon, and the afternoon 
towards tlie night, things became 
worse. I felt exceedingly chilled, 
from uimost imperceptible rain, 
and still more dispirited, from my 
complete ignorance pf th/e, ground 
over which, witho^it^i^^WBsistanceof 
trace or track, I ifiit pteity li* 
pidly passing. ; .' , 

7'here is somethifig pecuihl^ dis¬ 
couraging and depre*^^ iijg in mist ; 
oiih is constantly fancying out objects 
but a little way off*, which are ever 
retiring from a nearer investigation, 
and taking up their station on the 
more advanced confines of vision. 
Things that actually exist, and mere 
creatur(*H of the fancy^We so iin]>er- 
fccUy and indistinctly j|»haded and 
discriminated, that the realities, are 
apprehendeft as imaginary, and de¬ 


ceptions are again admitted as rea¬ 
lities. Besides all this, from the iin- 
perfi^t notion or perception of dis¬ 
tance the compavaiivc magnitude of 
objects is altered, and thrown into 
a state of a])parent derangement, 
and even inversif>u. A cow or a 
horse will often bo miatftkcii for a 
dog, whi]>l ft sheep, appearing on the 
very horizon of limited perception, 
will assume the else of au oh*- 
])hatit. A cotthge, with its tbatcln d 
roof, will come upoii the eye in all 
the extent ond acclivity of a stoop 
''brae/' or hill-side, whilst the latter, 
differently situated, will contract in¬ 
to the dimensions of a cottage lOof. 
He who wanders in the night, and 
who has the inconvenience of nioon- 
IcsK and starless darkness alom* to 
contend with, 1ms day dawn to look 
forward to, when he shall, to a cer¬ 
tainty, be enabled to rectify his 
course, and proceed on his way : but 
he who is overtaken, partic.vdarly in 
a wild mountain country, by mist 
or fog, has no certain boumlary of 
his sufferings, lie may he doomed 
to travel about, like the wnudering 
Jew, or the uuburied spirits on the 
banks of Styx, for nights ami days 
without limit, till his heart, « r his 
strength, and his limbs, fau tiim, 
and he sink down lifeless, through 
hunger and exhaustion. It was not 
till the darkening downwards, sliado 
after shade, of night, Imd taught 
me the full measuieof my mislor- 
tttlies, that 1 began to coiiHidcr ihom 
seriously, and to quicken my 
even to a race, with the view of li- 
gaiiiing some pathway, or of lig(^^ 
ing u|K>n some cottage, or 
ill the waste. 1 had run myself, 
in this manner, out of iocath, and 
w^as advancing, with my hat in my 
hand, and iny fM)ckct-hanilk<»rcliicf 
tied acroj.^ iny brow, when,! sud¬ 
denly encountered a figure, i\z it ap¬ 
peared to me, of the iiio.s: gigan¬ 
tic .stature, and alarming presence. 
Upon a nearer and closer insjiection, 
this turned out to be a horse feeding 
at large, in some meadow pasturage, 
and eyeing me, in pas^ng, ivith a 
mixture, as 1 thought, of surprise 
and pity. I naturally infericd that 
a human habitation must be at no 
great distauce, and, accordingly, ad¬ 
vanced with encreased circumspec¬ 
tion, listenings at iutcrvala, for the * 
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bark of a dog, and looking keenly^ 
in order to catch the gleam of a win¬ 
dow light. My hopes, however, 
were not yet to be realized, and I 
had the mortification to find, after a 
whole hour's travel, that I was still 
in the proximity of this same horse. 
1 seemed,^ in fact, to be held, and 
constrained towards it, by some pre¬ 
ternatural spell, for it came three 
times within Ae very limited sphere 
of ntf-viddn, and every time it was 
less welcome than it had been before. 
At last, I was quite worn out, and 
alighting upon a stone, covered;'with 
whitish moss, in the midst o^ the 
heath, I threw myself hastily and 
freely down, and gave up all for lost. 
At this very moment, 1 was accost¬ 
ed by a dog, and, latterly, by a hu¬ 
man voice, and found myself in the 
custody of a shepherd, who, after 
catching the yad, had me conveyed 
safely home to his humble shieling, 
in the muir. 

Wet, weary, and worn out witli 
travel, I was, when I entered the 
low door and turf-built walls of 
this rauirland hut ; but 1 immediate¬ 
ly encountered a good peat-fire, 
around which 1 found assembled a 
large family, consisting of mother, 
children, and dogs innumerable. 1 
was introduce<l by the husband, fa¬ 
ther, and master, as a stranger who 
had been benighted on tlfe muir, 
and I found the value of this intro¬ 
duction, in the good woman's soUci- 
tude for my comfort—in the 40^ 
dren's numerous and kindly inquiries 
and attentions—and in the careful 
li^ng and spimgiiig, as it were, of 
n# dripping dress, by every cur and 
whelp or the stedding. Here 1 en¬ 
countered no impertinent questions, 
or teazing assumptions, respecting 
iny character, profession, or views. 
1 was ^humaii being, to whom these 
honest and kindly-hearted indivi¬ 
duals had it in their power to aftbrd 
rest and comfort, a supper and a bed, 
and they inquired no further. My 
supper, which was served up in the 
plain^t style imaginable,but without 
preface or apology, consisted of well- 
beat potatoes; and into the merits 
of my bed, 1 have never, up to this 
hour, had the heart to inquire;—of 
one thing 1 am satisfied, that in it 
J slept soundly, and that ^ora it I 
was only awake]j|cd b> a kindly in 


timation that breakfast was ready. 
In fact, I had slept, contrary jto my 
usual custom, till near nine, and 
rose from my couch 111% ^ fd&Tit 
refreshed with wine. The kindly- 
hearted woman bade me farewell, 
Ci prayer for my future wsifare, 
-flpian invitation not to pa^ her 
muse on my return. Her childi^ 
offbred, all in a heap, to convey me 
as far as Douglas, whilst the shep- 
lienl himself undertook that service, 
which he discharged befort mid-day, 
with a most perfect fidelity. Money 
wag refused, with something bor¬ 
dering on indignation; and 1 have 
often regretted since, that, amidst the 
contingencies and adventures df a 
bustling life, 1 have never had an 
opportunity of inquiring after the 

xeeMigs and fortunes" of Wil¬ 
lie Goldie, and his wife Margaret 
Johnston. Sure 1 am, however, 
that a better specimen of what may 
be termed the pastoral population of 
our sublime and interesting land, is 
no where to be found, and that the 
gradual, but unequivocal diminution 
and extirpation dfeuph characten, is 
the worst • ' 

Of a’ the ills poorflsifidoniB 

E*er has dree^d, 0|^ eiR can dree. 

1 arrived at the town of Douglas in 
good time to dine with an uncle and 
aunt, who occupied a small tene¬ 
ment in that town. 1 was kindly 
received, as 1 was told, Jbr mtf far¬ 
thers sake; and, in a few hours, 
made myself acquainted with all the 
curiosities and marvels of the placc- 
1 was conducted into a vault, or 
tomb, constructed some twenty feet 
below the surface of the surrounding 
ground, and containing the dust of 
Doimlases for many generations 
back- r waa^ieacoeedingly struck, not 
otiily with the thing itself, the vault, 
namely, with its arched roof, and 
damp, drippingjiralls, but still more 
with the sc^e a^ aspect of morta¬ 
lity which it exhibited. Here, at 
the bottom of a whole heap of leaden 
coffins, all huddled togetner, with¬ 
out arrangement orurder, lay squeez¬ 
ed into a double conjoint plate, the 
oldest of the Douglases, whose very 
dust had pei^ied,—etiani periere 
ruiniE,"—whose leaden recep¬ 
tacle did not even retain a letter, to 
intimate the rank and^Hfe honour of 
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fencer and cultivated field—to arrest 


him who liad onee been a man and 
a Douglas—of him who had spoken 
with learned men—belled the cat— 
tai^t even* the Sovere^u upon 
the tlirme' to tremble at his power. 
Ascendiiigr in the scale of decay, 1 
fouml myself amongst the 
balds and Patricks of more 
times. On the summit of this 
ncral, or rather funereal pile, two 
coffins lay, covered over with crim¬ 
son velvet, and exhibiting all the cir¬ 
cumstance of plated inscription and 
shining nails in profusion. These 
contained the bodies, as yet pro¬ 
bably entire, of two female Doug¬ 
lases, who, as 1 discovered, had died 
early in life, and whose characters 
were therefore less particularly re¬ 
corded. I actually said a Btkny 
very striking things, on thiiON^satton, 
to my uncle, who was my guide ; 
and 1 found that he was at least 
c(|ua]ly prepared for moralizing, like 
Solomon, on the vanity of human 
life, in his turn ; and there were 
thoughts and reflections in my heart, 
which no bucket of idanguage could 
reach; for 1 had llobertson's 
History of Scotland, and even fallen 
in with u copy of the Douglas Trial; 
but the ohsef|p!i1Sons and the reflec¬ 
tions have Bdtb vanished into for¬ 
getfulness, and all that I can now 
recall is my uncle's suggestion upon 
locking the vault-door: There 

let them rest,” said he, “ till the 
great day Of the resurrection !” A 
slight recollection of the poor culp¬ 
rit who perished in a Douglas vault 
through hunger, whilst his lord and 
jailor was rioting in forgetfulness in 
Edinburgh, came like a sudden cloud 
over my soul, as 1 looked upon the 
rusty nails, and locks, and staunchels 
before me ; so 1 hastened away, and 
ill twelve hours founA^yself in the 
midst of the Lang- whang,” on my 
way to the capital. ^, 

There is just one kind df road 
which is absolutely intolerable. If 
you travel across a mountainous dis¬ 
trict, you have sublimity above, and 
sublimity beneath you; you shrink 
from the steep and the precmice on 
the one hand, and you eye, wim looks 
of deep eriiotiou, the projecting brow 
and threatening rock you. If 

you travel through a levU and agri¬ 
cultural country, you have all the 
tracesof ci v9|totion—parks, stedding, 


and interest you. If yougeteutaim- 
led in a moss, in a thicket, in a i^- 
derness of impervious uncertainty, 
you have the pleasure arising from 
diseovery; every step you take dis¬ 
closes something new. Besides, you 
are gratified by having lorinounted 
difficulties, unravelledintricacies, and 
piloted your limbs through devour¬ 
ing and absorbiiw quagmkr^. If you 
find yourself watlKUig, in pUtary sad- 
iiess, upon the level,ipathj^, mean- 
iiigless sea-sbore, you can look sea- 
waedand landward, contrasting the 
fluctuations of the one wiili the more 
fixed and permanent features of the 
other; you can sec, or fancy out, shijis 
sailing along on the great deep; you 
can dive and dig into the profun¬ 
dity of the waters, bringing up, into 
subjects of interesting reflection and 
amazement, the Mermaid, the Cm- 
ken, tile Norwegian Aronn, with the 
one thousand and one fishy-fancies 
of reason run mad. But, in walk¬ 
ing over a boundless, level, harren, 
heathy moor, or waste, ** the Lang- 
whang,” for example — and there 
cannot be a more appropriate in¬ 
stance—where your eye reaclu^s con¬ 
stantly at least ten miles in advance, 
and where the only object which ar¬ 
rests your sight is the everlasting 
road along which you are advancing, 
but wh/ch ever appears to advance 
along with you ; thus circumstanced, 
you are in a fair way, either to lay 
quite down, as I did, on the 
road-side, and fall asleep, or to cut 
your throat, under the itcrsuafion 
that the act will undoubtedly p||s 
unobserved, unless by the muirft|ll 
or hcath-cock. How long 1 s^t 
here 1 know not; but I was awaken¬ 
ed by a loud and a protracted buret 
of thunder, which came down upon 
me from the Pcntlands, and ecemed 
to herald a storm of no ordinary vio¬ 
lence. Tile whole extent of heath 
hac^ now become more bleak and 
dreary; and towards the mouiitaiiis I 
could hear a rush, and a sweep, and 
a hesitating commingling 4>f various 
hollow noises, which alarpjid me ex¬ 
ceedingly. I looked out for shelter, 
but I l^ked in vain; 1 might as well 
have sought for the Milky Way in 
the muirs of Craufurd^wlohn ; a few 
sheep were swirling about-aiid-about 
on the hill-sidf, whilst a grey glede 
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was sailint:; past in the opposite direc- 
tiftu, as if flying from the approaching 
liurricane. i Imd not even the shel¬ 
ter of an excavated rock, or sand-pit, 
or hnrn-bank, or bush, or hay-rick, 
or peat-stalk, or any thing that bulks 
and bulges, ten inches above the sur¬ 
face of the level plain, to fly to. Had 
I been squatting in the midst of the 
Arabian desest, on my passa^ from 
Scandereq|^0 and had the 

red and svnboatiDg Bimootn been ad¬ 
vancing, in aH ilas terrific and life-ex- 
tin^isning undulations upon me,> I 
comd not have felt more lieMeu, 
shelterless, and exposed. Whwt 1 
was sitting, cycang the brewing storm, 
and expecting every instant to be 
blinded by an insufferable blare of 
lightning, I beheld ultli surprist^, 
cotnininglcd with dread, a sudden 
convolution, and twisting together, 
as if it had been of cloud within 
cloud, and colour within colour. The 
dense and the rare, the dark inky- 
black and the soft blue verging 
and shifting occabionally into grey, 
streamed all of a smlden, and with 
oncrcasing velocity, inwards, and to¬ 
wards a common-centre- There was 
an intensity of working, and jiistUng, 
and squeezing, as it were, williin a 
very narrow compass; immediately 
beneath which, and whilst all around 
was lurid and shadowy, there float¬ 
ed a bright and glowing spot on the 
heath, as if from the reflection of an 
excited and enraged furnace. This 
spot was neither stationary i:or 
form, but swept and hurried along, 
noif.ngbt, now lelt, now backwards, 
and AUw forwards, like some ignis 
fidlUUS, in the hcsitaliiig uncertainty 
of it'Still and foggy evening. At last, 
however, it narrowed exceedingly, 
whilst it encrcascd proportionahly in 
intensity and rapidity of motion, af¬ 
fording the apiiearance of the sun- 
beuuis colloctctl, by a convex mirror, 
into u focus, and thrown by the 
siwrting and shifting hand of clvld- 
hood on every surrounding object 
in succession. At this instant, the 
ligbtiiring burst downwards, and a 
sadden colktpse of piercing and saw¬ 
ing sound instantly follow^ed. For a 
few seconds, all was still and««eein- 
ingly modonlcBS, when, on a sudden, 
T heard the reverberation amidst the 
hills, and the rush of water from the 
cloud, and beheld lhe« spout assum¬ 


ing the aspect of an elephant’s pro¬ 
boscis, and pouring out its contents 
in an overwhelming torrent. All 
this took place at *aboiit tito mfles 
distance from the spot where 1 sat, 
and towards which an inclined plane 
l|S]r sloping downwards frui||^ the 
Milt of action. 1 saw the red and 
imring rush of the very first br^k 
of the flood, as it cleared the cloud 
and the hill-side, and w^as leil to 
apprehend, that, from the lio of 
the ground, I should probably he 
sweptaway, another Hurculanenm, in 
ita lava course. My fears, however, 
were but of short duration; for a 
bank, or dough, happening, though 
unperceived by me, to run nciirly in 
a transverse direction betwixt the 
flood an4 nic, the former seern^ 
sudd^qifly to sink out of view inlb the 
earth, and did not rea]>pear till it had 
reached a descent considerably below 
the level of my position. All this 
wliile it neither rained nor hailed, 
and, in an hour’s time, the horizon 
was clear, and the sun shone forth 
with his wontal brightness. 

It was late afternoon ere 1 
reached the inn which terminates 
this dreary wast';, ai^ with the aid 
01 tlie usual quandi||^lDf appliances 
and means, such asis Mnd landlady, 
and a very communicative host, a 
warm supper, and a snug bed, I con¬ 
trived to rise, on the following morn¬ 
ing, not only refreshed, but vigorous, 
and prepared to have my first view 
of Ji^inburgh, from a rising ground 
about two miles further on. 1 can¬ 
not easily forget impression 

which this magnificent scene made 
upon me. I b^ been long familiar 
with the villages of Tenpont, and 
Croalchapel, and Closeburn-town, 
and the Keir Mill, and, above all, 
with ThomhiflU; I ii^ visited Dum¬ 
fries, been an Inmra for days in 
Lcadhills and Douglas, seen i'arii- 
wath in passing; but beyond this 
enumeration my experience did not 
enable me to go. Of towns or cities 
in general 1 had formed a peculiar 
notion, imagining them all to lie in 
hollows or glens, and to be visited 
by burns or rivers, figuring out tall 
crosses in tiic market-place, and a 
solitary sSee^ chiming and doling 
out the lioitK to the loitering inha¬ 
bitants. castles I had stiB a 
more outre notion, Surrounding 
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them regulaijy wi)}) the ruins oi' an 
old moat anil draw-bridge, planting 
tttrrets on their saunnit, and a square 
wall or ^closurc/fourtceu feet thicks 
and fifteen feet high, all round the 
building. Edinburgh, with its castle, 
1 h^ conceived to resemble, very 
nearly, Thornhill, with its 
p^lic-liouse, only making suitme 
allowances on the score of size and 
magnificence. 1 fancy every body is 
sensible of this dispobition to antici- 
]>atc the form and btavingof oldccts, 
ii'spoctiiig which they have fieaid 
iiiueli, but which they have never 
-ictually seen ; and, at the same 
time, must recollect the total dissi- 
iniliiude which always exists betwixt 
the fancy-work and the reality, the 
n/itnd’s image and the oye’sjnifonna- 
tion. ' No matter how accitip^^'tbe 
city, for example, may have been de¬ 
scribed, even by ati inmate: the 
wordaf^hich are inaile use of con¬ 
vey not the ima'Tcs they were intend¬ 
ed to give; and whilst the speaker 
seems himsilf to be using lan¬ 
guage incapable of miiapprchcnsion, 
the listener wanders amidst a multi¬ 
plicity of imperfect and indistinct no¬ 
tions, which set^e down at last, and 
collect into a fnMublance to some si¬ 
milar object mth which he chances 
to he already acquainted. fJnder 
these misguided ai»d inaccurate ap- 
, prehensions, 1 came, all at once, and 
whilst tlic sun was in full flame, 
upon the we^ern view of the I'astle 
and ('astle-hill of Edinburgh. There 
v/cre large, white, anil turreted 
clouds, wtiich lay, og rolled along 
at the time, on the back-ground to¬ 
wards the east. Arthur's Seat seem¬ 
ed to dunmunicate and connect it¬ 
self with the heaven, whilst a rib¬ 
bon of blue, and beautiful green, lay 
stretched acros^thei eartremity of my 
view. My flrsf im^nion certain¬ 
ly was, that the grand and arrest- 
iiig objects which 1 saw were all 
of the same nature, as they evident¬ 
ly shared the same character and ex¬ 
pression, and that a combination of 
hunshine, cloud, and bky, might 
turn out to account for the whole. 
This impression, however, was but 
of short duration. 1'ur the windows 
of (’’46 New Barracks hO)a^io sparkle 
out, and I couM individw^ize roofs, 
wa^, rock, and iLig-stafT, almost 
mid-way bcl|||txt earth and heaven. 


It was not the size and nuigniflccncc 
of the objects, arresting us, in Utis 
respect, they no doubt were, which 
struck me most; but it was the up- 

S arent elevation which the castle and 
ill seemed to occupy in (he bosom 
of a cloud, and distinctly raised h- 
bove all the inrennediate country. 
Tills deception, however, was hut of 
shortxontiimance; short as it was, 
however, it n>ade au impcfasiun upon 
my soul more and Uniting than 
even the sublime and^auagnihieni 
reality has ever been able to cfiecl. 

Mg luitid had been early imbued 
wil& the Gentle Shepherd. J hail 
lately been visiting the place of the 
author’a nativity, and I was wi ll 
aware that those Peiitlamls, wljuh 
sloyied away on the right, contaiiu-il, 
within their recesses, or were said to 
contain, the scenery of this truly 
Scottish drama, llabbk'a Ilowe,— 
the washing-pool,—the cottages of 
Mause, Simeon, and Pate, —(ho 
blcaching-grecn appropriated to i\i.i 
iw'a lasses,—and tlie height, and the 
brae, and the burn-side, upon winch 
the shepherd lads were wont to mra>. 
—all these recolltxtions crowded in 
upon iny heart, and I had loHolved, 
ere 1 was Well aware of my n solu- 
tion, to deviate towards ilu* r^ght, 
with the view of encountering my 
old and endeared acquaiiitaiiees by 
the way.' After two Iiour,. wander¬ 
ing under the guiitance of many a 
most circumstantial and sage adviser, 
1 '.ISl^Tid myself in a narrow pass, 
and as much amidst tlie mountains, 
as if I had still been at Ciq>le-yetts, 
or llelly-buught, under the 
berry fells. A shepherd guided 
to the ^t, and left mo to meditaic 
with enthusiasm on the bmnbling- 
pool, Hiid wimpling wuios, and 
“ singing din,” of IJahhie's Ilowe. 

The classical traveller, ujio has 
reached the soiithcni side of the 
Alp j, and casts, for th': tirst time, tns 
eye ^long tlic Po and the Arno— 
along the Apptiiiues and tlie far- 
strctching vales of 'Puscany and 
Campania,—the patriot, who has 
paid his flrst visit to spirit of 
Frccdmn at Bannockburn, and who 
has juat been enabled to figure out 
the fleld where the destiny of his 
country was ao nobly detennined,— 
the Presbyterian, who has Just lilted 
up his eyes on« the towers ami the 
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ruins of St. Andrew’s, and has call¬ 
ed unto his aid those recollections 
which involve the ashes pf the mar¬ 
tyr and the labours of thc reformer,— 
the banislicd and expatriated noble¬ 
man, who has again been permitted, 
unattainted, to revisit his paternal 
halls, and to rekindle the light of 
departed glory, where it had once 
shone in brmhtnesB;—all theiie in- 
cUvidaals^|fe|^. and deeply, the value 
and the an existence thus 

rendered a' thousand times more 
valuable and interesting. But none 
of them, perhaps, ever exceedud^ in 
deep and delirious rapture, tb^ in¬ 
tensity of thftt half - hour a pause, 
which the objects around me, in this 
sweet and retired spot, so unavoid¬ 
ably occasioned. There are minutes 
which are worth whole years of ex¬ 
istence ; and 1 could willingly ex¬ 
change, at any time, a half-year’s 
dining out, and noisy, restless hilari¬ 
ty, for one other half-hour of such 
happiness as I then enjoyed. 

The author of the Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Character,” all 
glorious and splendid in the midst of 
a boundless aim as he is, has en- 
<ieavoured, with considerable art and 
effect, to elevate the author of the 
Gentle Shepherd over the Bard of 
Ayr, and to represent the light and 
sportive excursions of the Muse of 
Coila as mere pastime, in 'compari¬ 
son with the more sustained and 
protracted flights of Ramsay. Where, 
it is ashed, again and again,\did 
Burns ever produce any thing to be 
compared with the Gentle Shepherd ? 
T^t^as CainpbLll is not the author 
w Thalaba,” nor John AVilson of 
Hio Lord of the Isles’and yet 
We are very much mistaken, if, judg¬ 
ing from their works, from what 
they have chosen, or chanced to do, 
these Authors could not have writ¬ 
ten, had it so pleased them, better 
poems, and more popular too, by one- 
half, than either. Burns, it is ^.rue, 
never wrote a pastoral comedy, 
though he once planned ir, and the 
subject was MacGauchan's Elsin,” 
which went through nine ply of ^en- 
leatber, and penetrated, at fast, into 
** King Robert the Bruce’s ^eel 
but Bums has written the Saturday 
Night—Halloween—the Holy Fair 
—Tam o’ Shanter—and the Twa 
Dogs; and Burns hns penned lyri¬ 


cal ballads, which as far excel any 
that Allan Ramsay ever wrote, as the 
notes of a thrush do those of a llio- 
bin,—ballads and songs will 

remain engraved upon tlifc nearts of 
our peasantry, and will contribute to 
tlie formation of their character, for 
t^uries and millenniums to cbme. 


“ She talk'd, she .sinil’d, my heart 
wil’d. 

She charm’d my soul—.1 wat na 
how— 

But ay the stoun% the deadly \voun\ 
Cam’ frae her ecn sae lK>nny blur.'' 

I should like toknow^ if the author of 

My Patie is a lover g?^y, 
liis mind is never mudd}, 
His.hrWh is sw^ecter than new liay, 
His’lkee is fair and ruddy,'’ 

ever wrote, or was capable of writing, 
any thing comparable with the abov'>. 
Burns’s forte lay in an intuitive ac¬ 
quaintance with the feelings of our 
common nature, and in a pow er al¬ 
most equally instinctive of express¬ 
ing them in simple, but elegant and 
forcible terms. Allan, again, was 
more the child of art: he dealt in 
Dianas, Venuses, Cynthias; 

and his poetry oftdl i^ells offensive¬ 
ly of vulgarity and filth; the vul¬ 
garity, and even the obscenity of 
Burns, is ever red«Mimed by the air 
and the manner of an elevated and 
refined mind. That of AUarf is often 
not rural, but ru8tic,-^iiot natt^al 
alone, but offensively low. AVlieii his 
l*eggy is meant to appear in a win¬ 
ning attitude,* she comes bouncing 
onwards, like Mary Lee of Carelha", 

“ With her green coats kilted to the 
knee 

for we immediately cHscover, that 

Her coats ore &31te^%nd can brightly 
shaw' 

Her straight bare legs, that whiter are 
than snaw'.” 

And when the interview takes place, 
and true lovers n)eet, it is quite a 
substantial nudihle courtship; nt> 
jactare basia," no “ suaviter in 
mode,” whilst “ fortiter in re," for 

Sair, safr shp pled, 'twivt ilka smack, ’ 
But weel Itiunn'cl she meant na' as she 
spak 

but no matter; the nffl l ^ o relaxation 
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tu her pleading ;• he holds: her Avith 
the grasp of a siniddy vice; 

“ Whilst hard and fast I held her in iny 
My very soul cam* louping to my lips.” 


An(^, of the married state, Peggy liad 
rather a delicate presentiment, liflien 
she says. 

Then Til comply, and raairy Pate, 
And sync my cuckernonnie 
lie’s free to lousil, cre or late, 

Whar corn rigs are Ixjnny !” 

All this is natural, and ;s quite suit¬ 
ed to the longitude aiul latitude of 
byre-niaids, ploughmen, and city- 
porters, but is very different from 

• (ii’c me a canny hour at e’en. 

My arms iifujut my dearie, 

Anil uarl’y things and warfy men 
d giing lapsuheerie.” 

Or, 

I gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen, 

A gall' I tcMr I’ll dearlx rue, 

I gat tny deed frae twu sweet cen, 

'I'uii loxely een o’^lKuiiiy hlue.” 


Or, 

*■' All Nature swears ilie lovely dears 
Her noblest xvork. she classes O, 

Her prentice ban* she tried on unm. 
And then she made the lasses (> !** 

But 1 sec the sun aottiitg and 
flaming against the Avindows of the 
New I'owu of Kdiiiburgh,—1 see the 
smoke of Auld ilcekie beginning to 
gather doAvu, like a blue night-caii 
over her brows before she n iires to 
rest,—I see the mountains looking a 
little darker, and the skies a littU' 
bluer than formerly,— so 1 must on- 
watiik> by the West Port and Grass- 
market, to my lodging at the 
Harrowbut, in the njean time, 

‘‘ Claudite jam rivos jnieri, sat pratu hi- 
1>eruiit 

Avhich Allan llainsay might have 
translated into, 

“ Shut up the flood-gates—l.ord pri‘- 
serve us ? 

The half o’ this might freely serve Ui* *” 

I am, Yours, 
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Wk think bighly of the talents of 
Mr Knowler. He )ius produced two 
dramas, vigorously conceived and ex¬ 
ecuted ; with some passages of great 
power and elo(|uenc(', and many of 
tenderness and poetical beauty; and 
he has generally steert'd very suc¬ 
cessfully between the dangerous ex¬ 
tremes of a poverty, and superabund¬ 
ance of imaginatiye dialogue—be¬ 
tween the mere poetry of action, and 
the discursive and lyrical strain, 
which is so commonly substituted, 
at the jireseiit day, for the “ thewes 
and sim^ws" of the drama. He has 

his affectations,” no doubt, as Sir 
Hugh Evansikys, and deals rather 
too 111 Itch, occasionally, in the sim¬ 
ple utilura! but the general tone of 
his plays is manly and energetic; and 
Wt? are too well aware of the danger¬ 
ous grounds on wiiicha poet treads, 
to wonder, that, in the search after 
simplicity, he souietiincs oversteps 
the thin partitiun \Jjich divides pa¬ 
thos from absurd 

We do not think, '.cj^ eATr, that he 
has been at all Miccrpfiil in the 
choice of his suI j:''*:''; .iiiil this ob¬ 
jection appllij^tu L.- iH cuharly appli- 

X Ol . Mil. 


cable to Virginius. Were wc to j iiduc 
from our own feelings, wc sboiud 
say, that it was impossible to render 
attractive this murder of the inno¬ 
cents,'^even by all the colouring of 
impassioned dialogue or [HKlical ima¬ 
gery. Still the native horror of tlic 
scene predominates;—still we ask, 
What was the ** sufticienl cause” that 
compelled a father to stain his liandK 
with his daughter’s blood? and what 
the moral beauty of that sauguinlwy 
imtriotism, whicli, instead of endea¬ 
vouring to avert the fate of Virginia 
by a timely appi-al to arms, thinks 
only of the effect which such a ca¬ 
tastrophe may have in increasing the 
force of a declamatory invective, or 
a theatrical appeal to the infernal 
gods? Such themes might suit the 
affected stoicism of Altieri, hue they 
are not—we trust they never will he 
—the popular subjects of tragedy. 

Mr Knowles, however, bus esca¬ 
ped the difflculty thus arising from 
the mature of the subject more suc¬ 
cessfully than Alheri. He conducts 
us to the catastrophe more artfully, 
'file ho]ielcfisne5s of the stnigglc— 
the sense ofian oxerpowering I'ata- 

t V 
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lity^are imprcRsed upon us with more 
force and prubal)ility; and if wc are 
not reconciled to the atrocity of the 
denouement, we are at least less 
startled by its abruptness. Indeed 
the general arrangement of Mr 
Knowles* play is far superior to AU 
fieri’s. Virginia—timid, gentle, and 
affectionate—sets off the Homan ma¬ 
jesty of her father, while she deep¬ 
ens our interest in her own fate;— 
but Virginia,^anticipating Cornelia or 
For(^, and deliberating, in a family 
party, on the exact arrangement of 
her death is a portrait that ciauld 
have pleased none but a ][H>litical en¬ 
thusiast. The same sententiousness 
—the same affected insensihilityj per* 
vades the character of Alfieri s Id- 
liiis. His Appius only is superior 
to that of Mr Knowles. Aideri's is 
the very beau ideal of despotism ;— 
cool, calculating, undaunted—equal¬ 
ly unmoved by the pleadings of in¬ 
nocence, the eloquent invectives of 
Icilius, and the stormy murmurs of 
]>opular discontent, and pursuing his 
deep-laid plans with an unbending 
and majestic consistency. 

• • ■ • a mo K(istegno 

](> son ; sol io: ]*nmor nc'tuoi fautori 
A1 par olio Poclio, r iiielficace e Hcvc. 

La plebc a )—ma non gli leilj estinio ; 

Me il lor garrir non move; ira non temo, 
K ric Insinghe di tal gento io sprpzo. 

Mr Knowles, from an apprehen¬ 
sion, it seems, of rendering the 
character of the tyrant too ]>roiiu- 
iierit,” has sunbjiiin into a wavering, 
vacillating villain. 

Both authors have erred in the 
wtpding up of the play. Alfieri 
drt^ the curtain too soon, Mr 
Kndwles too late. Alfieri concludes 
just as the scuffle is commencing be¬ 
tween the populace and the lictorsof 
Appius, leaving all those who have 
the misfortune to be ignorant of Ilo- 
inan history in a state of great an¬ 
xiety as to the distribution of poeti¬ 
cal justice: Mr Knowles closes the 
Fourth Act with the death of V’irgi- 
nia, and thtn introduces the need¬ 
less Alexandrine’* of a Fifth, to assure 
us of the Jeath of Appius, w!:o i.s 
siiangled by Virginius in a fit yf in- 
fiaiiity. The incident of recalling 
Virginias to his senses, by shewing 


him the urn of kis daughter, we 
scarcely know whether to admire or 
condemn. The idea is striking, but 
it seems to us rathe^ recherche—too 
much in the mclo-dramatie taste. 
At all events, it is a little absurd to 
see Jcilius carrying this um about, 
frti^'the bouse of Virginius to* the 
dungeon in which the insane father 
is found gazing on the dead body of 
Appius. Does Mr Knowles think 
that a funeral-urn is like a poun- 
cet-box,” to be held “ betwixt tlu; 
finger and the thumb,” or transport¬ 
ed in a side-pocket of the 

Cltftl ? 

There seems to us something lame 
and impotent in the way in which 
both authors have treated the cha¬ 
racter of Jcilius. Alfieri, after ex^ 
citing feelings by splendid pro¬ 
mises, never allows him to appear in 
the Forum at all. He is murdered 
on his way by the populace, d<Stoeivcd 
by the misrepresentations of Ap’iius. 
Mr Knowles allows him to be ovxt- 
powered by the lictors, almost with¬ 
out a struggle, and only releases him 
from the grasp of the soldiers, to 
support the dying V^irginia. Both in¬ 
cidents, wo think, are unsatisfactory. 

These, however, ll!e slight Lle- 
mishes, and, on the ilfbole, tve take 
leave of Virginius with regret and re¬ 
spect. It is a vigorous and unaffect¬ 
ed play, poetical without effort, and 
natural without prosaic meanness. 

Caius Gracchus is iiifirritcly infe¬ 
rior. It wants domestic interest. J'bt* 
attempt of an eloquent enthusiust to 
introduce a laiv obnoxious to the Pa¬ 
tricians, his failure and his fall, are 
events too coldly political to awaken 
a tragic interest. Kven had we tears 
at command, we should hardly be 

prepared to shed them now.’* Wo 
])ity Gracchus; we regret that his 
talents, las eloquence, and his lof¬ 
ty integrity, should have been wast¬ 
ed on a thankless and undeserving 
multitude: but still we can only 
look upon him as a political partizan, 
playing the dangerous game of re¬ 
volution, and 

As he has set hi.s lilo upon a cast, 

So he must stand the hazard of the die. 

/ 

An attempt doubt made to awa¬ 
ken something of a more natural and 


•^Alfieri. Virginia. Att. 3. Sc, 3. 
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individual interest, by the introduc¬ 
tion of the mother and the wile of 
Gracchus, but it is by no iiieans a 
successful one. Mr Knowle^. lias 
wdscly softem'd the sterner featuies 
of the character of Cornelia, but 
enough remains, to neutralize, a 
groat measure, that feeling of eitti- 
])Hssion which a mother, noble and 
unfortunate as Cornelia, would other¬ 
wise awaken. Jnchiia, again, is “ a 
very foolish, fond," young woman,— 
as wiKik and wavering as Cornelia is 
decided and unbending. Neither 
of these females, therel'orc, arc real¬ 
ly intiTcsting. “ Here he gives too 
little—there too much." Wc dare 
not ofter the tribute of tears to one 
who feels not for herself; and we 
should, in tlo' other case, more 
ready to express our sympafe^/w^ere 
it less clamorously called for. 

^J'hf whole interest of tlin play, in 
fact, ta concentrated in (’aius Urac- 
ch:;:;. 'rhe other male characters 
are mere sketches, mere foils to the 
finished portrait of the republican 
orator. 

lie i-i the mastcr-cloud. 'fhese ragged 

OJU'S 

That lf»\ver before, move only in .subser¬ 
vience 

To the ascendant of the other. 

And that ascendant is mn, undeserved. 
Ills character, notwithstanding the 
defects of the has a captivating 
frankness about it, and that sad spi¬ 
rit of ])rophctic anticipation wth 
which Mr Knowdes has shaded his 
enthusiasm,—the de.jpoiiding convic¬ 
tion that Ac, at least, was marked 
for destruction, whatever might he 
the happier fate of those ungrateful 
and wavering Plebeians who.se rights 
he battled to resume," gives to the 
whole a touching and melancholy 
beauty. 

The piece opens w^ith the trial of 
Vettius, the friend of ('. Gracchus. 
As he is on the point of being con¬ 
demned, the quiet, studious, retired 
Gracchus, unexpccttMlly appears in 
the rostrum, and, by an animated fip- 
peal to the assembly, procures the 
acquittal of A'ettius. 'riie first part 
of his speech is eloquent and drama¬ 
tic ;—what follows'N'piiears to us in 
a much more questionaLie taste: 

C, Gr/7cc.— UoiiKins * I hold a copy of 

And dcpoisitibn# of ihc AMtncssce. 


Vir^iaius—Caius Gracchus. 

U]ion three several grounds he is arraign'd* 
First, that he strove to bring the niagin- 
tracy 

Into contempt; next, that he funuM a 
plot, 

With certain slaves, to raise n tunniit; 
last— 

And were there here tlic slightest proof, 
myself 

Would bid iiim sheathe a dags^er in hia 
brCiHt !— 

That hcciinspir*4 withcncinie.‘«or Ibunc-.-. 
Witlt foreigners! barliarians * to betray 
her ! 

Tlic first, I’ll answer—Vcltius is a Uo- 

man. 

And *tis his privilege t 08 ])cak his thought'!. 
The next. I’ll answer—.Vettius is a free¬ 
man. 

And never would make compaet with a 
slave. 

The lost, ril answer—Vettius love& Ins 
country, 

And who tlmt Jme.s his country would 
l)ctiay her ? 

But, bay they, We have vvitiKVM*; 
against him.” 

Name ther* !—Wliosumlslhe fust upnu 
the list ? 

A fMienl--I’ll <>p|»ose to him a SenrMi'i- 
Who next ? A Slave—Set down a Ib*- 
inan baight. 

Who follows last ? 7'hc Servant id' a 

)r— 

Pll place a Tribune opjiosite to him * 

How stai.'l we now ? Which weigli*^" the 
heavier ? 

Their Questor’s Servant or niy Trilnuiu?—• 
Their 

Skve, or my Homan Kmglit ?—Their 
(*lient, or 

My Senator ?—Now', cull your vvilne.^Hcs! 

Whether the speech h(' good or 
bad, however, it jiroduces the de¬ 
sired effect, and at the same ttfee 
seals the fate of the orator, who is 
from that moment marked out for 
Patrician vengeance. In order to re¬ 
move him from the city, he is pro¬ 
moted by Opimius to the office of 
Quflcstor. The measure, however, 
intended for his humiliation, adds 
to his fame. He returns to Home, 
covered with glory,—solicits and ob¬ 
tains the Tribuneship. His mother. 
Cornelia, hears of hia success with 
blended feclingB of triuraph and de¬ 
spondency. 

tt 

Cor—It would come to this ! 

I knew that it would come. td this, Li- 
cinius! 

And I could tell what further it will , 
come to* 
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If I would ! No matter ! Two such 
sons os mine 

Were never made for mothers that have 
eyes 

Which arc afraid of tsars—that come tom e 
As old acquaintance. I did rear my boys 
Comt>anlon8 for the gods !.MWhy won¬ 
der I 

If they will go to them ere other men ! 
Many a time, when they have stood be¬ 
fore me, 

Such things ns mothers sddom look upon, 
have seem'd to feed on them with 
mine eyes, 

My thoughts have ponder’d o’er their 
bier, where they 

Lay stiff and cold would not see 
them so 

If I could help it«^but I would not help it 
To see them otherwise, and other men.— 
My Caius must be Tribune ! 

[Shouts several iimet^ approaching nearer . 

Atcif/.—And he is so! 

Those shouts proclaim it. See, (Amelia) 
He comes 1 Behold !—Look how they 
hem him round ! 

Why do you turn away ? 

Cor—1 turn away 

To see that flush of triumph on his 
cheek— 

Which lights it up as he did feci a god— 
And think how I may after sec that check. 
And think \x\y>n that flush. 

The Patrician party now resort to 
more insidious measures. Drusus^ 
the colleague of Gracchus in the 
Tribuneshipj a weak, well-meaning 
man^ is woAed upon by Opimius, to 
believe that Gracchus aimed only at 
his private advantage, and prevailed 
upon to assist the views of the Senate. 
Accordingly, when Gracchus appears 
in the Forum, to propose some de¬ 
crees in favour of the citizens, he is 
faiyly out-hidden by Drusus, who 
follows up every additional bounty 
by disclaiming all share in the fa¬ 
vour, and ascribing the whole to 
the Senate." This scene, we con¬ 
fess, appears to us rather ridiculous. 
It is a mere trial of purses between 
the rompetitdrs. 

The uopalarity of Gracchus is 
now on tfie decline. Pie is dismissed 
ftum his office of Tribune, and a 
iwoposa] zna^e to abrogate his laws. 
This last insult rouses him to a de¬ 
termine resistance, and, after ^omc 
hesitati^iy he resolves to strike a last 
blow ^ defence of the liberties of 
Rome, llie following scene con- 
. tains some {nssages of t^at more quiet 
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and tender feeling”which is rarely 
met with, and would indeed be out 
of place, in the bqstling scenes of 
this drama. It forms a fine repose 
between the contention in the Pornm 
and the burst of the conspiracy. 

wish 

He would come home!—Why should he 
sup abroad 

To-night ? Most like it is my brother’s 
fault. 

He never lets him rest with taking Inm 
'I'o Carlio’s house—or Klaccus’s—^or to 
some 

Such place. I would he had a wife him. 
self, 

To keep him more at homc.^Cornelia’s 
right; 

Pm half asleep already.-—A heavy lid 
Is strongb companion to an anxious heart! 
Come thott that canst discourse withqyit a 
tongue, 

Cunning beguilcr of the lonely! talk to 
me, ’ 

And for my dear lord, help me to keep 
watch ! 

[She sits doT0}i and reads^grou^s gra-. 
dually drowsier—~thc t-croll prc.\t'ntly 
falls from her Itandy and she sleeps. 

Enter Caiits, wWumt seeing hen 

Grace. —What meant the boy by 
starting v^hen ha, let 

Me in ?—What's in my (kce, to niakc 
him hold 

His breath, and change his colour at ? 
1 thought 

At ilrst the house was not iny own—and 
never 

Look’d il so like my own—A hundred 
objects, 

Day after day Tve pass'd, with just as 
much 

Of consciousness as they had not been 
here, 

1 now dLstinguish with a feeling of 
Such recognition, as invests them witii 
The worth of precious things—The com¬ 
mon couch 

Stands in our supper-room, a dozen times 
A day I’ve thrown myself u])on, without 
Thought it supported me—when now I 
pass’d it, 

I could not help hut stop, as it had been 
Some special minister of happiness 
Did challenge salutation**—What !— 
Liciniu!— 

Asleep too—She is sitting up-for me ! 
Come now, conspiracy, thou bold redresser 
Of grievances, uu^vaoubly stake thy life 
Thou wilt aclpct'c lioneath the peaceful 
brows ^ 

Of the household ea\c*.. ihat never thought 
to i»ee It, 
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What were donr* lictter in the stony eyes 
Of frownin^if battlements—and lead alonj; 
The streets, where children, wives, am! 
matrons tread, 

■Stars’ revels, litter lo he acted on 
Some far removed, unflrequentcd waste ; 
Come now, and while the silken bands, of 
sleep 

1 lold thy unc()iifleious, unollbiiding victim, 
liook on, and «cari thy plea of conjura¬ 
tion, 

\nd see if it be proof. ——Thou cunst 
not do It ! 

Already i-‘the u'^ue creeping o’er 
Thy iiesb, at longer trial of the test 
Would shako the weapon from thy hand, 
thoiigli clench’d 

With thousand oaths ! That 1 should 
see her thus ! 

I must not look on her again—nor sjieak 
to her— 

I’ll cal! her maul to watch by hei^ and 
then 

I will to bed and slco]i—or feign to sleep ! 

I’he morning dawns upon a scene 
of blood, (iracchns, atb'r endcavour- 
ing to piTsuiidc the citizens to leave 
him to his fate, is at,last prevailed 
on to lead them to the combat. They 
arc defeated. Cornelia, Licinia, and 
a icrriKed group of women, have ta¬ 
ken refuge in the temple of Diana, 
while (!aius Oracchus seeks a tem¬ 
porary protection at the altar. 

C. fJn/rr .—(Siill Thank- 

Ii*ss Iicart^! 

Not one jircsents himself to aid my sword; 
Or lend a charger to assist my Might; 
lUic, as T were a racer in the games, 

They c^^, *•* make haste ! ” and shout, as 
I l>ass by ! 

May they remain the abject things they 
are, 


Cor _If 

There's any hope, my son.— 

C. Grace ,—My child too!— 

Ttt — (Entering .Cuius ?— 

(’niiiR, remain not here ! PomiMinins and 
Licinius, striving to keep back the Consul, 
And give you time for flight, lui\e Aillcn 
beneath 

Ihsi hirelings' blows.—They hu\o the 
scent of you. 

Another moment’s pause, and you arc 
lost. 

Tor.—Make the attempt, iny ^on ' 

—Kly !—Kly !— 

Luctn9*~^( Eutci'ni!^,j^li is 

Too Iftte. 

Cor.—Embrace me, Caius!—O my wui. 
The gods do I>arc no sword ’gainst \ij- 
tuc f 

C. Groce.—No !— 

No, mother !—My Eiciiiia ! (5ive mu 
my child. 

Mother, lie you a jwent to my «ife, 

(o Cornt’fia* 

A tutor to my child. I’he Ussons you 
Did make me ct>n, teach him; none 
else—he cannot 
Learn better! 

Lirhim.—('aiui! t’ains !—Du \iui 

know 

No means of flight r 
C. GjAcc.—T do. 

/.iri/zMi.—I hear them—l'‘'C a ! 

Use it, dear hushand !—Non !— 

C- Gruci.—1 will.—I'd ki'.s 

My hoy lir.sl-Mother !— 

They arc here ! 

C. G/Jrec—Now th<x'I —^(Ethfinuit 
her.) 

Lkini't _Away !—What’s that yt»u 

fed for, Cains, 

Under your robe ? • 

C. Grace. —Nothing, love, nothing.— 
Rome! 

0 Home! 


Begging their daily pittance {h)m the 
hands 

Of tyrant lords that spurn them !—May 

tliev crawl 

•> 

Ever in bondage and in misery^ 

And never know the blessed rights of 
freemen ! | Enters. 

Here will 1 perish ! 

Ruthitiff «/» to 

CaiuR ! 

(\ Grr/cc.—My Licinia 1— 

My mother too"!— 

•Wbv should you pcri&h ?— 
Kly, ' 

And save your life, ii>.\Caiiis ! Fly.— 
A steed— * > 

A steed ! There arc a honored ways to 
save 

Your life; take one ot them, m\ Caius. 


After tlicse extracts, wc have no 
tvisli to conclude with censure. Yet 
we would notice one oi two slight 
defects, because^ we think they ar<^ 
rather two common in Mr KjiowUs’ 
poetry. In his wish to he natural, 
lie sometimes stoops to u familiarity 
tha» is almost ludicrous, 'riuis, in 
Virgiuius: 

Come to the A upper •room. Do you wail 
for mu 

To lead Virginia i»—or will you do it r' 

Who does not perceive that tins 
piece of modern politenert; 19 quite 
out of place. We think wfe 9ec Ici- 
liiis offering one arm to the lady, 
with an opCTaJia! under the other. 
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Again, in one bf the finest passages 
of the play: 

1 never saw you locdfc so like your mother 
In all my /i/fe. '* 

The conclusion is an absurd nio- 
derii tautology.* In Caius Gracchus, 
Licinia observes: 

hhati't we be happy ? my we shall! 

C. CMjacc.^Wc. shall! lo be sure— 
it out. 

, Grair.. — To be sure we shall! 

We had marked a good many pass¬ 


ages of the same Riml, but we shall 
spare ourselves and our readers the 

unwelcome detail. , 

On the whole, we feel ourselves 
justified in saying, that IVIr Knowles 
has produced two dramas superior to 
any that have appeared in our own 
da/a^ with the exception of the adini 
rable Sardanapalus of Kyron, wher^' 
dramatic powers it seems the cant ot 
the time to undervalue. Another agr, 
we doubt not, will ibink ditterenily, 
—meantime, toe ihinlc wc cannot puy 
Mr Knowles a greater complimcni. 


ST. BOMINOO, 

This island, the finest of all the 
West Indies, was one of the disco¬ 
veries of. tlic (’olumbus, and con¬ 
sequently, at one time, the entire 
juoporty of Spain. France liaving 
obtained a footing in it, tlic posses¬ 
sions of that couiUry in St. Domingo, 
in the year had risen to such a 
degree of nninence, as to rival, if not 
surpass, every oiher European es¬ 
tablishment in the New AV^irld. 
'J'hou^di its cob.ny did not extend 
over more than about onc-third patt 
of the island, yet, at this period, the 
ex ports from tin* Frencli part of the 
island of Pt. Domingo wili be found 
to double those of the whole Island 
of Jamaica at the same porioil. 1'be 
population, at this period, is stated at 
30,fi31 whites, 480,000 negro slaves, 
and about luulatocs, or peo¬ 

ple of colour. 

Such was the flourishing state of 
the French colony in St. Domingo, 
when France was tU'stined to all the 
horrors of the lli'volutioii. During 
the innovating spirit which, at that 
period, prevailed in the mother coun¬ 
try, Jaws were passed exceedingly 
disagreeable to the while colonists, 
and, aitioiig others, the ill-judged one 
of at once emancipating aJl the 
blacks and inulatocs. Such a mea¬ 
sure was fraught witli ruin to'the 
unhappy jdanters; and the awful 
consequences were soon felt. 

In 1791, an insurrection broke out 
among thd negroes; the mulatoes 
took part with them in the rebellion; 
and thjb^urisliing colony ancf beau¬ 
tiful of the globe Mcame the 
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theatre of a warfare, the most revolt¬ 
ing in its nature, and the accounts of 
which must he distressing to ev' ry 
feeling mind, France, when it was 
too late, saw the evil produced by 
its ill-judged liberality, and annulled 
the law which it had passed in fa¬ 
vour of the slaves. But it was now 
too late ; they had lastwl the sweets 
of lib('rty, and jvere not to he reduced 
to their former statv* of dependence. 
Anns were rcsnrteil to. The I'Vench 
enth avoured to reduce the negroes 
and mulatoes to their ^.former situa- 
tion, while they wfc drftnnined 
sooner to perish than again he 
slaves. 'J'hiii horrid contc't conti¬ 
nued with little interruption until 
1804. The accounts which art* given 
of it are of the most appalling kind ; 
and it is to be regretted, and, indeed, 
matter of surprise, that beings let 
loose from the wilds of Africa, and 
who had been accustomed to all the 
enormities of savage life, are repre¬ 
sented as not surpassing in acts of 
cruelty and bar])arity their ene¬ 
mies—men who had been brought 
up in civilize d life, and from whom 
might liavt been expected feelings of 
greater humanity. 

To give you an idea of the vindic¬ 
tive feelings then existing betwixt 
the combatants, and of the outrages 
that they led to, I need only ta]:e 
notice of one of the Ipany acts of 
brutality wliich is rclatef]^pf this sa¬ 
vage conflict. Upon ond occasion, 
the French havii^ been unsuccessful 
in an attack, ou tlu' blacks, their Ge¬ 
neral causcd*#vc hundred of thepri- 


• Fxtflurted from tljc Journal of a gcnllemar who lately \i.''iicd tlie Isloiid. 
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Roners uf the* latter to be wantonly 
])UC to death. Many of them, not hav¬ 
ing been killed outright, were left, 
their bodies all inlingled, exposed to 
the heat of a scorching sun, or thrown 
into pits made for the purpose, with 
life naif extinct. 

In retaliation for such an ^trori- 
ty, five hundred of the P'rench' offi¬ 
cers and soldiers, who had fallen in¬ 
to the liands of their enemies, were 
led out, and the same number of 
gibbets being erected in sight of the 
French army, these miserable vic¬ 
tims were thereon hanged, to atone 
lor the guilt of their countrymen— 

To this dark hour oT*deep distress, 

What ffecluigs on the oiiiid would press ! 

In 1801-, the French were entirely 
expelled from St. Domingo, and the 
blacks and mulatocs fonued a Go-' 
vernment of their own, at the head 
oi* which they placed Desalinea, a 
negro who had taken an active vpart 
in the rebellion. They renounced, 
for ever, all connection with France; 
and pledged themselve-i, by oath, ra¬ 
ther to perish than yield again to 
her dominion. 

Dcsalincs was appointed Governor- 
iicneral for lif^^ and entrusted witli 
the ]K)wiT of elhlcting laws, making 
war or peace, and noiLiiiiating his 
successor; and in order that no- 
. thing might remain to remind them 
of the French yoke, they abolished 
the name ert' St. Domingo, and re¬ 
stored to tlicir newly-ac(iuircd |mjs- 
sessioiis that of Jlayti, the original 
nauie of the island when discovered 
by Chnstoplior Columbus. Desa¬ 
lines was afterwards created Empe¬ 
ror, under the title of James the 
First, and, at the same time, a regu- 
dar code of laws was drawn up by 
delegates, chosen by the jieople for 
the future administration of the Go¬ 
vernment. 

Their new Emperor proved un¬ 
worthy of the honour conferred on 
bin;, and in consequence of many 
acts of tyranny and oppression, a con¬ 
spiracy was formed against him. On 
the ITtli 0|£|pber the conspira¬ 
tors put their schc'ine in execution. 
He was surrounded tby his enemies 
at head-quarters, ancl while attempt¬ 
ing to escape, he received. a wound, 
of which lie Linnie<liattlv Expired. 

At the time uf Dcsalincs* death, 


i , or Ilayti. 

his two chief officers were (^hristophe 
and Petion. Both aspired to tlu* So¬ 
vereignty, and each succeeded in 
forming a party for lumRel( ('liria- 
tophe assembled Ifla friends in the 
North, and took up his quartets at 
(^ape Frant^ois, the former capital of 
the French. Petion's adherents lay 
in the South, and ho established him¬ 
self at Port-au-Prince- 

A war now ensued betwixt these 
two candidates for powir. l'hr|j^ 
tophe was at first successful, and 
vingj^neda victory over the army 
of hlB opponent, lie led his troops 
even. to the walls of Port-au-Prince. 
Some disturbances in bis own capital 
obliged him, how^ever, to raise the 
siege of Port-au-Priiieo, and return 
thence. 

In 1810, though no regular treaty 
had ever taken place, yet each party 
seemed to desist from any future ag¬ 
gression ; and, by a sort of tacit agrei*- 
nicnt, the boundary of ilu'ir domi¬ 
nion was fixed by fbo Kin r \rfelh)- 
nite ; Christophc*b sway (\tciiiUiig 
over all north of that, ami mukIi of 
it being under the dominii)ii of Pe¬ 
tion. 

At first, the form of both Govern¬ 
ments was Ilcpubliean ; but, in 
(Jhristopbe was invested with the 
title of Sovereign, under that of 
Henry the J*’irsl. The otluT part of 
the islarci under Pi-tioii still adbcre<l 
to the Republican institutions, h'roni 
the above jieriod, until the death of 
Ghristophe in 1H20, little of mncli 
interest has occurred in the two Go¬ 
vernments of liiiyti. 

The death Iving Henry was tin? 
first intclligcriee announced to us on 
our arrival at Jaetjucsm l. It bad 
liapp'Jiit’d souio wetks pn \ious, and 
tii“ i'oilowing particulars wvn' aflci- 
wards communicated to loc : 

Fci** some time previous to bis 
deatlibis subjects liadbetnyeiTsyiiq)- 
toins of dibconttiu at lii > harsh and 
cruqj treatment of them, and their 
dislike to his arnitrary govenmient 
had been much eiicreascd, by com¬ 
paring tbeir situation with that of 
tlicir neighbours. But r^liilc Ghris- 
toplic's subjects were represented to 
me asjiaving been subjected to every 
inconvenience which thcvt^plice of 
a cruel and despotic tyrant could oc¬ 
casion, those of Boyer, the successor 
of Petion, enjiiiycd every lidvantagc 
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that could rcBuU from the mild go¬ 
vernment of a man who had their 
hapniness and interest truly at heart 
SucOf bo^ver,>jm the terror with 
which ELenry hw inspired hia sub¬ 
jects, flind the ascendancy he had ac¬ 
quire over tbatn, that while be en¬ 
joyed his wonted health and activity, 
no insurgent could have anticipate 
success. But bis frame had of late 
become ftiore enervated, and he had 
fijhsome time been confined to his 
fpace at Sans 3ouci, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cape Henry. \ 

It was at a town called %t« llfarcs 
where the rebellion first broke^obt. 
The captain of a regiment statimlod 
there succeeded in withdrawing nis 
troo})s from their allegiance to Heu^, 
and making himself master of the 
town. He then dispatched a mes¬ 
senger to Boyer, communicating 
these circumstances, and stating that 
he would deliver over the town to 
him. Boyer did not at first credit 
this information ; but the officer al¬ 
luded to finding this the case, trans- 


aud keeping his subjects in a state of 
the most <d)jcct misery. Every ac¬ 
count given me of him, during my 
residence in St. Doihingo, represented 
him iri'^e latter point of view ; but 
1 am inclined to make some allow¬ 
ance for these, as coming from those 
k bad formerly been his enemies ; 
am I would fain believe that it wss 
the great freedom enjoyed by tht* 
subjects of Boyer, from their Repub¬ 
lican form of Government, which, 
upon a comparison, made the sub¬ 
jects of Henry consider that they were 
hardly treats, and not any atrocious 
acts of cruelty in the King himself ; 
at least I could never hear of any 
particular act of cruelty whidi Henry 
committed. As a proof, however, 
of the detestation in which he was 
held/idie moment his death was an¬ 
nounced, the infuriated populace 
broke into his castle, and stripping 
his body naked, dragged it out, and 
threw it on a dung-hill. His two 
sons, the young Princes, were after¬ 
wards butchered, and his wife and 


initted to him the heads of the for¬ 
mer commandant of the place, and 
another person in Henry’s interest. 
All doubts being thus removed. Pre¬ 
sident Boyer did not fail to take ad¬ 
vantage of so favourable a coinci¬ 
dence, and assembling his troops 
at his capital, Port-au-Prince, he 
inarched at their head into •the do¬ 
minions of Christophe. 

When the news of the revolt 
reached Cape Henry, the King im¬ 
mediately comniandra bis guards to 
march against the insurgents. Find¬ 
ing, however, that they refused to 
obey his orders, he lost all patience, 
and abandoning himself to despair, 
he retired to his dressing-closet, and 
there put a period to his existence. 

I am aware that in Great Britain 
a variety of opinions exist wdth re¬ 
gard to King Henry. That he was 
brave, and poissessed great natural 
abilities, must be admitted by .all; 
and even by his enemies he is repre¬ 
sented as having been a kind hus¬ 
band and an affectionate father. 
But while, Jiy some, he is represented 
as a good and just monarch, anxious 
for the happiness of his subjects, and 
the of his country, by 

others he is held up as a remorseless 
and jtiloody tyrant, intent only on 
personal aggrandisement. 


daughters wkh difficulty escaped. 
The description of events of this 
kind can neither be pleasant to the 
writer nor interesting to the reader ; 
and 1 assure you itjl^with pleasure 
that 1 now turn my Mck tqion them. 

Having learnt the death of C'hris- 
tophe, President Boyer continued 
his route to Cape Henry. Upon 
reaching it, he found matters in the 
greatest disorder. ’Fhe people were 
without a leader, and the soldiers 
and po]mlace had broke into the 
Boyal Treasury, and plundered it of 
a great part of its contents. Boyer, 
however, succeeded in securing eleven 
millions of dollars, which he shipped 
off for Port-au-Prince; but I was in¬ 
formed this was not near the sum 
which Christophe was understood to 
have accumulated. 

After some days, order was resto¬ 
red, and Boyer having proposed the 
union of the whole of Hayti under 
one government, and offered himself 
for their chief, it was agreed, that 
the two governinenta,^ the Blacks 
should bi^ united, and lH|feti declared 
one Republic, under th^omiiiion of 
President Boy^/ Port-au-Prince was 
fixed ai>on ^"^he capital, and, not to 
cherish the mme of Christophe; Cape 
Henry once more changed its name 
for that of Cape llaytean. 
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'Tlius^vrere a^n united a ^ple 
whom two ambitious chiefs had suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping so many ycsn dis- 
tinctj—who^ in the cause^w their 
liberty^ had fought and med to¬ 
gether, and from whose nutual ex- 
ertictns the soil on whic4 the^khad 
formerly laboured as sbves^i^ad 
been secured to themselves and their 
children for a possession, and could 
now be hailed under the enquiring 
name of their country. Thai one 
portion of such a people should beat 
variance with another was unnatural. 
Their interests were in every respect 
the same,—their situations (1 speak 
of the bkeks, the mulatoes forming 
but a amall proportion of the Hay- 
tians,) had been the same,—their 
language was for the most naxl simi¬ 
lar,—and, more than all, tn^ com¬ 
plexion formed the strongest tie of 
connection betwixt them. 

An idea is pretty generally enter¬ 
tained, that tne subjects of Boyer 
were composed principally of mula¬ 
toes ; while those of Christophe, or 
Henry, were all negrfles'; but this is 
far from being correct. The popu¬ 
lation of Hay ti, at present, is*eBti- 
mated at about 500,000 blacks, and 
20,000 mulatoes. (1 allude to the 
suljects of Henry and Boyer, pre¬ 
vious to the late revoluUon in the 
Spanish part of the island.) The far 
greater proportion of the latter re¬ 
sided, undoubtedly, in the domitupne 
of Boyer; but his subjects were es- 
tiihated fully as numerous as those 
of Christophe, and consequently the 
greater number of them were like¬ 
wise nepocs. 

It is me interest of the Hi^tians 
to remain united. Should France 
ever think again of subju^tiim them, 
she wiU dnd, in their united force, a 
power not to be easily overcome, from 
the mountainous nature of the coun¬ 
try, and the climate of St. Domingo; 
and while they are at peace among 
themsiBlves, having thne'to devote to 
commerce and agricultural nnrsuits, 
their country will flourish. But how¬ 
ever muchjij|f"Would be for fbeir wel¬ 
fare, the prejudices exisdhg among 
such a mixture of human bei%B' 
makes it ^tremel^ «dfUbtfiil that 
they .will Mig enjoy tie blessing of 
peace. • 

The present population of Hayti 
consists of the most motley group of 
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the human species po^ble ta Ima¬ 
gine. There ts to be witnessed, coun¬ 
tenances from the jettest black in ell 
the gradations, ui^ the distinetion 
fVom a white is scarcely perceptible; 
and to be found, a people speaking a 
variety of languages: fugitives ftm 
Cuba, who can speak only a kind 
of Spanish jaigon ; front Jamaica, 
whose only languap is a son of bro¬ 
ken English; emigrants from 
racoa, taking Dutdi; and the |||- 
giigil blacks and mulatoes of Ac 
/whose language h a sort of 
French. AU these that 1 
mentioned are either blacks or 
idulatoes, and whose complexion en¬ 
titles them to all the privileges of 
the Republic. There are, besides, 
several white people settled In Hayti, 
natives of Euro|^ and America, hut 
who are not permitted to interh^ in 
any government matters. Indeed 
their number is too small to rive 
them any weight. It is of die Ilay- 
tians alone that 1 speak, in alluding 
to the feelings of jealousy that exist. 
Those betwixt the blacks and mula¬ 
toes are particularly observable to 
a stranger, and would induce him to 
believe that the union of these two 
classes cannot be of long continuance. 
At present, it is matter of surprise 
how Boyer succeeds in pleasing noth 
parties j and to roe nothing could 
yield a stronger proof of his wisdom. 

1 have heard it alleged, that, pre¬ 
vious to the revolution, those of the 
mulatoes who possessed slaves treat¬ 
ed them witn far* more cruelty 
than the white planters ; and fhmi 
this cause, no doubt, has arisen the 
feelings of dislike on the part of the 
negroes towards the mulatoes. They, 
on the other hand, arc proud and 
overbearing, priding themselves on 
their complexion and superior in¬ 
formation; they consider tno negroes 
as their inferiors, and refrain from 
being on any familiar fboting with 
than. I am therefore indined to 
fear that the sendmenta of animosi¬ 
ty flut are at present observable a- 
mongst the blows and mulatoes will 
be an obstacle to Haytb enjoying a 
lasting peace: At this moment, the 
negroes would manage vefy iU with¬ 
out the assiatance of the o&rs. All 
the mnlateea have received educa¬ 
tion, and mgpy of them havi^ been 
Inroofl^t up educated in ranee, 
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they form by far the most intelligent 
part of the community. In general^ 
the negroes have as yet made but 
little progress in civilization. The 
consequence is. all the principal oU 
fices under Boyer arc managed by 
the mulatoes; and I believe this does 


not arise from the partiality of Boyer 
(who is himself a mulato) for the 
people of his own complexion, but 
from the incapacity of the blacks for 

t L employment. It is in the ar- 
in which the negroes are found 
most useful; several of them . 
also commandants of the 
which situations requiring 'only ac- 
tivity and perseverance, they are bet¬ 
ter fitted for than any civil employ¬ 


ment. 


In the part of Ilayti which I visit¬ 
ed, the pq)ulation of the towns con¬ 
sists principally of mulatoes. The 
houses are, in general, erected of 
wood; for the most part, not higher 
than one story, and having the a- 
partments fronting the streets allot¬ 
ted for shops. 1 was surprised at the 
number of shops in all the towns. 
In every house there appeared one of 
them. The females have the charge 
of them, and not only attend to the 
sales, but almost invariably make the 
purchases themselves, without con¬ 
sulting their husbands. Indeed, so 
complete a cypher is the husband 
in their mercantile transastions, that 
his name is never mentioned in the 
wholesale merchants’ bocks. The 


accounts are all kept^in the ladies' 
names, and it i&them bnly whom the 
wholesale-dealer holds responbible. 
As for the men, 1 could never dis¬ 
cover any ostensible employment’ they 
had. They appeared to sj^nd their 
time in a listless indolence, consum¬ 
ing the greater part of the day in 
smoking segars. They smoke at all 
hours, and every situation—^riding, 
walking, and sitting—and this ap¬ 
peared to be the chief pleasure bf 
their lives. The women, on the (;on- 
trary, seemed always actively em¬ 
ploy^ in vending or sorting their 
go<M8, and anxious to provide for 
their husbepds and families. 

So intent are the Flaytian fair on 
making money, that their passk>n for 
gain seems to overcome the tender 
feelings of their sex. T^ile 1 mas 
in Hayti, a disease^ caJM^the seram- 
. pioi^ was ragi^ 'amoppl|ie natives. 


It is the same as that by Cite 

name of the measles in this^untry. 
It affected old and young, and, a- 
mong a mulato lady at Aux- 

bagos, aF the time her mother was 
absent in the country, upon some 
mercantile business. Hearing of her 
daugi^er’s^'indisposition, she wrote 
her, expressing ner sorrow for the 
situation she was in, but telling her, 
that^til sbe got her business ac- 
coihflnhed, which would Irequire 
some time, she could not return. In 
the meantime, her daughter was at 
the gates of death, this distemper 
having proved very fatal to the Hay- 
tians. How different, in such circum- 
Btances, would have been the conduct 
of a countrywoman of our own ! 

The negroes who reside in Uic 
towns are chiefiy those people em¬ 
ployed in building houses, and un¬ 
loading and reloading the different 
vessels that trade to the Republic. 
They have lost none of their savage 
character, which, with the freedom 
enjoyed by the Haytians, under the 
Republican forx^i of government, ren¬ 
ders them in every respect most dis¬ 
agreeable servants. It is not suffi¬ 
cient that these fellows' wi^s arc 
exorbitant. Flattery must likewise 
be made use of to get tliem to work. 
To have any thing to do with them 
requires the greatest exercise of pa¬ 
tience possible. I'he foreign mer¬ 
chants are not unfrequcntly put to 
their* wits, from the absurd free¬ 
dom these nemroes enjoy, and the 
treatment whids-they can with im¬ 
punity bestow on any white person. 
1 cannot conceive any thing whatever 
more provoking than the contuma¬ 
cious conduct of the black labourers 
in St. Domingo; but in order that 1 
may make this more evident to you, 
1 shall state only one case, which I 
think will sufficiently support my 
opinion. 

In embarking coffee, it is conveyed 
from the merchant's store to the cus¬ 
tomhouse, where it is weighed. The 
customhouses are situated on wharfs 
about 150 yards intdHt^e sea ; and 
after the conee is wei gh^, it is car¬ 
ried from the customhouse to the ex¬ 
tremity of the^^arf, or pier, from 
which it is conveyed inwuits to the 
vessels at anchor in the bay. On 
these wharfs there is no shade or 
covering whatever, and it frequently 
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Ifppenp. tliat before tJie coffee can 
be taheb off, deluges of rain take 
place. When the cofibe is in bagS| 
it id apt to be very much i||bred by 
tbe rein^ and it becomes ne^ssary to 
transport it back to the customhouse 
warehouse ; in ejecting tbis^. tbe 
greatest celerity is necessary^ ^ the 
rain there falls in such torrents^ that 
in a few moments the whole coffee 
would be destroyed. It ia^hen 
threatened with one of thesJVow- 
ersj ami his property lies exposed on 
the wharf, that the foreign merchant, 
however respectable in circumstances, 
has to cringe, and behave with every 
submission, to these black vagabonds. 
He is not permitted to use any com¬ 
pulsory measures, and can only ex¬ 
pect to save his property by entreat¬ 
ies and submission. If ne appears at 
all out of humour, he will only be 
laughed at; they delight in bring¬ 
ing to the remembrance of white 
]>eopIe that they are no longer slaves, 
and though of a different complexion, 
that they consider themselves in every 
respect their equals.* 

1 was amused with a gentleman 
from Jamaica, who happened to be 
in Hayti while 1 was there. He 
had been accustomed to all obsequi¬ 
ousness from the negroes of that isl¬ 
and, and seemed to expect the same 
subinissivencss from those he was 
now amongst, lie Imd, however, the 
mortiheatiou to find his ideas of su¬ 
periority here treated with contempt, 
ahd giving way ^to ^is feelings, ne 
threatened to Hog some of them ; but 
he was int'ornied in return, 4|t they 
were not only their own inastere now, 
but his also while he was in the 
island; and if he did not behave w6ll, 
they would Hog him. This gentle¬ 
man seemed to w^ry very much of 
his residence among the blacks of St. 
Domingo, and to long for a coun¬ 
try where such an expression of dis¬ 
respect would almost amount to a 
capital crime. 

In the southern parts of Ilayti, the 
negcp population, with the exception 
of the lew who reside in the towns, 
the must of whom are or the descrip¬ 
tion 1 have given, occupy the mettn- 
tains. Many of them have coffee 
plantationi^^ and irom the high price 
whicli that article has for some time 
brought in the markets* of Europe 
and America, they ^vc acquired 


greater riches than they know what 
to do with. Some of them were 
pointed out to me who were said to 
possess many thousand pounds, but 
there appeared nothing indicative of 
such wealth. Their habitations were 
simple constructions of wood, with 
an earthen floor, and the interior of 
them but poorly furnished with arti¬ 
cles of use. The men uiul women 
were plainly dressed in the inanufac* 
tures of Europe; the men's d|||k 
being comprised of a short blue jack^ 
of/woollen cloth, and waistcoat and 
tlttliAlSC% of white chintz; the wo- 
tmko consisting of a cotton shift 
and petticoat, made much after the 
English fashion, with handkerchiefs 
tied round their heads as turbans. 
For articles of food, however, besides 
the productions of their own planta¬ 
tions, such as coffee, yams, plantains, 
with poultry, such as geese, fowls, 
turkeys, which are reared about their 
cottages, they had supplied tliem- 
selves with rice. Hour, and dried-Hsh, 
imported into the sea-port from Ame¬ 
rica, and with wines and spiritous 
liquors brought from France. 

There are others of the negroes 
who live in the rudest state poBS)h](^ 
They obtain a subsistence by rais¬ 
ing a few yams, and from jioultry 
reared about tlieir bsits; and in gene¬ 
ral, they have a few coffee trees, from 
which may reap a sufficient 

quantity of cofl^ for their own con¬ 
sumption, and have a little to spare 
for other neopsarics; but their ex¬ 
ertions are seldom equal to produce 
them any comforts or luxuries. The 
interior of their huts present scarcely 
a single article of use; no bed, nor 
table, nor even so much as a cliair. 

In one of these miserable habita¬ 
tions which 1 entered, was seated, in 
one corner of tbe room, on a mat, a 
young negro, about twenty wars of 
age, with three infants ; ana in ano¬ 
ther corner, a move elderly female, 
with a famUy more advanced. Both 
were the wives and families of the 
proprietor of the house, a negro ap¬ 
parently about 'sixty. The women 
wore nothing on their bodies except 
a chemise, made of coarse Osnabi^. 
The younger of the two was suckling 
^ an infant, and two round apertures 
ware mad^in the garment, throng 
which thet^w brepsta prqectcd, and 
were endjr^^xpqped. Tbehu^nd- 
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l)Bd no clothing, with tlie oxoeption of 
a pair of Osnaburg trowsets, the up¬ 
per part of hU ho3y being ^together 
naked: all ijtie younger wutooea of 
the fapily were in a eut^ of entire 
nakedneas*^ It U true, tl^at in such 
a cliinate little covering is necessary^ 
biyt the iaziMUes of this ab^e, pre¬ 
sented, upon the whole, such a spec^ 
tacle of wretchedneas, as to make me 
naturally concludei that notwith- 
stending they never epjoyed the free¬ 
dom of their own will, yet, in point 
of cpmfort, their situation would jPOt 
bear a comparison with that 
slave in our plantations. 

The manners of the better classes 
of the niulatoes and blacks partid- 
pa^ of the French. Their mode of 
living is similar, and they pretend to 
all that politeness and etiquette ob¬ 
servable in the French character. 
£yen among the lower dasses, it is 
not uncoinnqipn to observe two wret- 
cheS) almost nakedi salute each other 
after the French style. * 

In their intercourse with one ano¬ 
ther) the Haytians are upon a foot? 
ing of the utmost equality. Thdr 
form of government prevents all dis¬ 
tinction of persons. Liberty and 
equality reign throughout their re¬ 
public, and the meanest inhabitant 
in it considers hipself upon a foot¬ 
ing, not only with his oiirn coun¬ 
trymen, but with any sti;;Dim that 
may come in bis way, whatever 
be nis rank, wealth, or information- 
The religion throughc^ the whole 
R^ublic is the Itoman LiathoUc. It 
was, however, only lately that the 
head of that church took any n^ice 
of tho bUtcka« While I was iu dhyti, 
eleven priests, and bishops arrived 
direct from Jfl^me, to take charge of 
the in that p^t of the world, 

and were received with great respect 
by President Boyer. He, however, 
has sined had reason tp believe, that 
these gentlev^n )prere attempting to 
make some innovatics in thj^ ^ 
v^Dnont, fskl be hm consequenti^ 
obliged eve^ one of them to Iwve 
the country. The religious a^urs 
of the HayUana will therefore, be 
managed as formerly, any POTOft be¬ 
coming their priest ^ho seta u|^m- 
tensions to that holy character. The 
of the priest has, h^tofore, 
been gene^y fflW by adventu- 
. ran from the tWimjSh and has 


been a profession attrnded with 
small emolument. Ihe exactions 
of the priests, froiy the ignorant 
blacks, enormous. For giving 
absolution, tbdr customary charge 
was one hundred dollars, and for 
attending a funeral, sixteen dollars. 

Thf. funerals is that climate, <W( n 
among the natives, are very frequent. 
Scarce a day that 1 was at Jacque- 
mel tet one of them took place, and 
someflAea more. A funeral iniHayti 
presents to a stranger a novel and 
interesting spectacle. It forms a 
grand procession. In the front is the 
priest's attendants, carrying flags, and 
chanting occasionally a hymn. The 
holy man then follows, attired in a 
loose sable cloak, and afterwards the 
repository of the dead, carried on the 
shoulders of four men. Then come 
the attendants, botli male and fe¬ 
male, in full dress. The men are at¬ 
tired in black coats, ^ud chintz or 
nankeen waistcoat and trowsera. The 
women fonn far the most numerous 
part of the group. Their dresses are 
composed of white muslin gowns, 
white silk stodcingl, white kid shoes, 
and yellow Madras handkerchiefs, ele- 
ganUy tied in the forms of turbans, 
round their b^ad. In the one hand 
they carry a white muslin handker- 
chi^, and the other is employed in 
holding a red silk parasol over their 
head. Their neck is surrounded 
with a gold chain, their Angers co¬ 
vered* with gold rings, and'their hair, 
which is an olq^ of their greatest 
care, plaited in mglets round their 
face. 'I^e funerals aflbrd the ladies 
an (mpbrtunity of displaying their 
flne dresses, and they crowd to this 
parade as to a ball-room. No invi¬ 
tation is given or expected, never¬ 
theless these processions are always 
well attended; seldom by fewer than 
two or three hundred. 

Previous to being conveyed to the 
church-yard, the coflin is brought 
and placed in the interior of the 
church: the whole company enter 
along with it, and some ceremqaies 
are then through,fl|ich as bp^k- 
ling wiA Hbly water, &c. It is 
thiB removed to the church-yard, 
and as it descends intake grave, 
each person p»Bent ukei^ handful 
of earth, which he throws after iU 
This is considered as a mark pf re¬ 
spect for the i^mory of the deceased, 
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L an expressiomof anxiety that he 
txfhy sota escape the gates of Purga- 
tory- 

Sunday is the-^eat market-day of 
the Haytians. On the morning of 
that day, crowds of the country peo* 
pic are seen TOuring into towA^ with 
baskets of their different commodi¬ 
ties, such as fruits, yaws, and plan¬ 
tains. \ There are large squares is all 
the towns I was in, allotted foa^eir 
inarkeisplaoe, and here is to tiw wit¬ 
nessed a very busy scene betwixt 
the country people and town mer¬ 
chants, bartering and vending a va¬ 
riety of articles. At the ftwerals is 
to be witnessed the greatest di^ay 
of town elegance; and upon this 
occasion, a person is with a 

sight of the Haytian peasantry. 
'Fhey are, upon this occasion, all 
dressed in their best attire, and 
though far behind the citizens in 
splendid equipment, yet I must do 
the blacks the justice to say, that 
where they are not in very miserable 
circumstances, they are generally to 
be seen clean, with what raiment they 
have neatly put onl Though 1 have 
before given a description of the mi¬ 
serable appearance of die inmates of 
a hut which 1 entered, in the coun¬ 
try, yet such wretchedness, 1 should 
fain hope, is not general. Those 
country people who frequent the 
. Sunday markets have a healthy, 
clean appearance, and all of them^ 
arc clothed. I must, moreoverj'^y, 
'that their appearam^ in general, is 
indicative of happiifeiBB and content¬ 
ment, and their manners ai^ of a 
more pleasing nature than ^ those 
blacks to be met witli in the town. 
The markets are over about nine 
o’clock A. M., at which time it is 
customary to go to church. 1 re¬ 
marked that very few indeed of the 
Haytian men attended the church- 
service. The churches, however, 
were always crowded with women, 
who appeared to join very devoutly 
in the devotions. The men spend 
thei%time at home, and make this a 
day of feasting. 1 am iu^ned to be¬ 
lieve, diat the Ilaytiai# know hut 
little of the pleasures of domestic Mb. 
The cereiimnv of marraige is but 
little atteftoed to by* the mulatoes, 
and, by the blacks, not at all. They, 
in general, attach thentselves to. one 
female, but incontinencyis no uncom- 


mou matter among them. Fri'qiient- 
ly, besides the person who pusses 
for their wife, they have one or 
two other mistresses. It will occa¬ 
sion surprise, no doubt, when I men¬ 
tion, that no Haytian female is j^- 
mitted fo morry a white man. Iney 
are not, however, prevented fhim 
residing with foreigners, as their 
“ friendsand most of the foreip 
merchants resident in the Republic 
have formed such connections, printf^ 
.pally with mulato ladies. T 1 i (7 are 
exewent managers of household mat- 
t^Ml^ond give a preference to living 
with white people, both on account 
of their being more kindly treated 
than with the men of their own 
colour, and because they are better 
supplied with articles of dress, a pas¬ 
sion for which is a predominant fea¬ 
ture in their character^ When they 
have the means, they adorit them¬ 
selves with great art, and^are so ca- 
priems in their taste, that tlic va¬ 
riety and elegance of their wardrobe 
will seldom be exet'eded. It is no 
uncommon matter for a respectable 
Haytian to possess upwards of a 
buimred Madras handkerchiefs, of 
difierent paterns, thirty or forty 
gowns, and other dresses in propor¬ 
tion. Their minds, however, are but 
poorly informed, lo general, they 
can read and write, but their read¬ 
ing is of dh lightest nature, consist¬ 
ing chiefly of French plays and no¬ 
vels. 

Having takan notice of what 1 con- 
sider may give you some little idea 
of the Haytian, I shall now call your 
atten^on to a subject which, from 
our iwofession, should be the most 
interesting to both of us—I allude to 
the trade of St. Domingo. 

During the time that the French 
planters Nourished in that part of the 
world, as 1 have already stated, the 
exports from their colony were great¬ 
er than those from the whole Island 
of •lai^ca- the beat of my re¬ 
collection, the exports at ^at pi^Hod 
were calculated at nearly six niillioiis 
sterling. In the wtr which ciibuhI 
betwixt the negroes and^heir fonner 
masters, U was not to be exptxted 
that safe could be taken of die fine 
plantations then in the island. Both 
thfsugar and indigo planutions were 
permitted to ^ to nun; and (fae only 
remains of tbe French industry in 
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this delightful Island^ are the cof¬ 
fee-trees, which now constitute the 
wealth of the Haytians. The coffee 
tree does not produce for the first 
three years after it ia planted, but 
after that, an acre of good^&round 
planted with,coffee trees, will yield 
about X.7^0 sterling. The coffee 
plantations always thrive best in the 
mountains, whereas the savannahs, or 
plains, were better adapted for the 
£^wth of the sugar and indigo plants. 
Coffee being now tlie only article 
cultivated by the Ilaytians to any 
extent, and the plantations of that 
articles not having been increased 
since the French lost their possessions 
in St. Domingo, the trade of the 
country has, in consequence, consi¬ 
derably diminished. The yearly pro¬ 
duce of Hayti is calculated to be 
thirty millions of pounds of coffee, 
or about hf|^n thousand tons, which, 
at a hundiw pounds per ton, would 
only yield one million and a half 
sterling. The import into the cmxn- 
try should not exceed that sum, for 
coffee being the only article allowed 
to be exported in return, any increase 
upon the imports must occasion a 
loss to the parties concerned. In¬ 
deed, the average I Imvc taken cof¬ 
fee at is a very high one, and per¬ 
haps eighty pounds per ton is a high 
enough price for the foreign mer¬ 
chant to pay for his retMvHi, when it 
is taken into consideration that he is 
often obliged to sell his goods in 
Hayti at a very low price, and 
sometimes even at a loss. This would 
reduce the exports to one million 
two hundred thousand pounds .ster¬ 
ling. I'he imports, heretofore, into 
Hayti, have always very greatly ex¬ 
ceeded in value what the country 
had to give in return; and tlie na¬ 
tural consequence has been, the trade 
has prov.ed a ruinous one for those 
concerned. From the over quanti¬ 
ty of goods which have been sent 
there, a competition has always,sub¬ 
sisted, among the disposers, tb such 
a degree, as to reduce the price of 
commodities very low ; and, on the 
other hand, 9 proportional competi¬ 
tion has been created in the purchase 
of coffee, which has enhanced, the 
price of tliat article far beyond its 
value in the markets of Europe. 

^ But Uiis is not the only evil wh^ 
*ha8 occurred from the #xccbb of Im¬ 


ports into Hayti. • From the coi||» 
petition that has in coubequ4f^ ari¬ 
sen, credit has become very cheap, 
and the goods of toe foreign mer¬ 
chants have frequently been put in 
tlie hands of those who were by no 
nieaEj£*%ntitled to credit. The out¬ 
standing debts due by this desCrij]- 
tion of Haytians to the Bri6&h ad¬ 
venturers amounts to a very large 
sum, of which tliere is but little 
chan& of their recovering any part. 
I'welve months is a customary cre¬ 
dit in Hayti, and when you take 
into consideration the frequent ca¬ 
sualties that happen in that cli¬ 
mate, and that, when a person dies, 
his property is not to be got out of the 
hands of his relatives, you will ad¬ 
mit that transactions become doubly 
hazardous. 1 believe myself justi¬ 
fied in asserting, that few or none, 
engaged in the trade to the Republic 
of the blacks, have beep successful in 
their adventures; on the contrary, 
that all of them are disgusted with 
the result. The trade to that part 
of the world, like every other which 
has opened to the:>entcrprize of the 
British merchant, has been oveidon>3. 
But while foreigners have been los¬ 
ing money by their adventures to 
Hayti, that country has been reaping 
advantages, both by its government 
and its inhabitants: the former 
from the taxes, and the latter from 
the cheap rate at which they have 
purchased from the foreign merchant, 
and tlic high price they have, at the 
same time, receive ior their own pro¬ 
duce. .1 

No wreigner, or white man, can 
commence business in Hayti, with¬ 
out a patent from the government, 
for whieli he pays sixteen hundred 
dollars annually. 1 calculate that 
there are at presentabout fifty foreign 
merchants established in the Repub¬ 
lic, which alone will produce a re¬ 
venue of eighty thousand dollars. 
Upon all imports into the country, 
there is un ad vaUnrm duty levied, of 
twelve per cent., on the goods all 
nations, except tliose of Great Britain, 
which are diply charged with a duty 
of #even and a half per cniu From 
this source die revenue ^very con¬ 
siderable. I was inibnJjllli that the 
trade of the town of Auxbages alone, 
including ah export-duty which is 
levied [on cd&c, yielded annually 
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blared tho\&and dollars. That 
of PorAu-Princc mbst least doa¬ 
ble that sum; and there are^ be¬ 
sides, several other towns in the Re¬ 
public, the trade of which jis^onsi- 
derable. The Haytians find re- 
venue^*arisin |5 from their exroions 
from foae^n merchants, and foreira 
commodities, amply sufficient for de¬ 
fraying all the expences of their go¬ 
vernment, and 1 hare no doubt mo¬ 
ney is accumulating fast in their trea¬ 
sury, The principal expence of their 
government is an allowance made to 
their President, of fifty thoxisauil 
dollars a-ycar. Their army, which 
amounts to about twenty-five thou¬ 
sand m^p, is but poorly paid; and 
now, wKen peace reigns throughout 
their Republic, there will be no oc¬ 
casion for its services, and conse* 
(jucntly this item of expenditure will 
be saved. 

Considering the cxaciions that are 
levied from the foreign merchants 
resident in the Republic, it would be 
but just that they enjoyed evei 7 free 
privilege of carrying on business; 
but their operations arc, nevertheless, 
very much hampered. They are not 
allowed to purchase anyjnerchandise 
on their own account. If they want 
coffee, they must employ one of the 
fJaytians to procure it for them, and 
to whom they have to pay a commis- 
' sion. If a cargo of merchandise ar¬ 
rives under the charge of the snpety 
cargo, they are not allowed to buy 
It even from him—only to receive it 
on consignment, and sell it on his 
account. Indeed, I may say,J|l the 
laws of Hayti are framed for we pro¬ 
tection and encouragement of its 
own trade, with very little respect 
for the interest of foreigners. Du¬ 
ring the period that the French were 
masters there, if a white and a mu- 
lato went into a Court of Justice, the 
latter could seldom expect any re¬ 
dress. The reverse is now completely 
the order of things. And I cannot 
conclude this letter, or whatever you 
may choose to call it, without ex¬ 
pressing my opinion, the white 

residents in Ilayti ate no raeys 

to be envied. The fre^pxent mortifi¬ 
cations whkk they aw subjected to, 
and the cH^r which they every 
day run of being sacrifi^ by the 
fury of some ruffian negro, with'the 
great want of society, of books, <tnd 
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of every thing thht can make life a* ^ 
greeable, renders their situation not 
only unpleasant, but scarcely sup¬ 
portable for any length of time. 

You perhaps be disappointeil 
that 1 have proceeded thus far, and 
taken so little notice President 
Boyer, but the truth is, 1 know but 
little of that gentleman. 'I'lio greater 
part of my residence in iluyti was 
spent at Jacqnemcl and Auxbuges ; 
and as the President's hcad-quurters 
were at Port-au-Prince, 1 !iad not 
an cqjportunity of being inirocluced 
to him. The short time I wiia at 
Port-au-Prince 1 was iiiysself un¬ 
well, and when I recovered, ihouglr 
I might have bad an opportunity ot* 
being introduci|H, yet, as Uie cha¬ 
teau where be resides was at some 
distance from the town, 1 (!lid not v ^ 
wish to put any of my Mends to 
the trouole of paying a for¬ 
mal visit. He spends we gniater 
part of his time at this chateau. It 
is pleasantly situated in a grove of 
trees, about four miles from town, on 
the road to Leagane, and has much 
the appearance of a nobleinatf s seal in 
our own country. The perijon whom 
President Boyer has fixetl upon as bis 
partner for life, is a mulato lady, tin* 
widow of the former President !*etion. 
Boyer, at the time of the late Pelioii's 
death, ip was an officer in lits 
army, andit was in consequence of 
Petion’s recommendation that he was 
appointed bis successor. Boyer was, 

I understand/* originally a tailor; 
and 1 have heard it hinted, tliat ho 
owed hLs aggrandizement to the par¬ 
tiality of Lady Petion, who had great i 

influence with her former husband. 

The memory of Petion is very mucli^ 
revered by the Haytians. The lat¬ 
ter years of his life he was subject 
to melancholy, and, I was informed, 
starved himself to death. His re¬ 
mains are interred in a tomb, built 
for the purpose, in the centre of the 
city of^wrt-au-Prince, wlicre lamja* 
are kept constantly burning. 

Speaking generally of the Island 
of St. Domingo, no language of mine 
could convey to you atf idea of its 
beauty. Business had formerly call¬ 
ed me to almost every corner of my 
native country, and 1 used often to 
dwell with delight upon the many 
romantic spots to be met with in Ca- 
ledonia. But* what are all these. 
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when compered witli the stupendous Knee myUrriral in this 
mountains and beautiful scenery of another change Bm taken pwefe m St. 
Hisiianiola? It may Be termed Domingo, which 1 ^5e^talnly did not 
« the Garden of Ae Sdn,” or Eden ^ook for. It is the anriCjiation of 
of Ae Worlds Excuse » when I the SMtoish pan of tMs ^ 
say, thatourmbst romantic and rug- doiaflpiis of Boy^* ^ ms hoe been 
ged spots bl*%cotland,—our loftiest ■ej^ciRl without bloodshed, 
hills, and steepest precipices, are 
tame, when compared with the see- 


nery of St. Domingo. From the 
summit of one of the nigh mountains 
of that Island, the prospect is inex¬ 
pressibly grand. Nor does Nature 
appear less magnificent when the 
traveller, following Ae track of a ri- 


1>iU 

the accounts of it have appeared in 
the public prints, I need not enlarge 
on the su^ect. By this arrange¬ 
ment, Bover has obtained, I am in¬ 
form^, the addition,of about thirty 
Aousand to his population, besides 
the quiet possession of a country 
double the extent of his owri« From 
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ver which sweeps along Ac foot of such an extent of terrify, nayti 
some of Aose stupendous steeps, casts brines now no Contemptible porUoii 
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his eyes upwards, end contemplates 

the summit of the llFty cliff that o- 
verhanos him. Take into considera¬ 
tion, also, Aat Nature here always 
wears a ^amning appearance; the 
chill blalj^f Winter is never felt. 
A oontintm summer seems to reign 
in Ais climate, and an effulgent 
sun gives even to the rugged rock 
a more lively aspect than it presents 
in our northern latitude. In tra¬ 
velling through some parts of St. 
Domingo, 1 found myself shaded by 
groves of orange trees, giving to the 
air an agreeable perfume, and the 
beautiful &uit of which hung over 
me A tho greatest abundance. I 
confess to you, Aat in su^h la novel 


of the world, nor ought i|s policy 
perhaps be altogether disregarded. 
I ts imlepcndence has never yet been 
acknowledged by any power, and it 
remains to be seen what steps other 
nations may take with regard to this 
curious Republic. It is my own o- 
pinion, that France will never again 
attempt to reduce it, because, as the 
slave-trade is nqw abolished, it would 
only be to the country a useless 
possession. I am far from thinking 
that France has not the means to 
conquer the Haytians. Fifty thou¬ 
sand of her soldiers, I am of opinion, 
would compel them to submit; and 
far less than that number, were the 
climate different. I consider the ne- 


situation, 1 almost conceived myself groes great cowards, and haying now 
... 1*^*_1_1_j V-.1__ < ViAaniY^A m/\r 4 k liiYiirifiiia. t.hev Are not 


in fairy-land, and had some difficul¬ 
ty to reconcile myself to the reality 
of the appearance before me- 
Of the climate of St. Domingo 1 
am inclined to think favourably. The 
heat, through the greater part fif the 
day, is certainly oppressive, but the 
evenings and mornings are delightful 
—far more delightful than even “ a 
still summer evening in the Shetland 
Isles." The atmosphere is in gene¬ 
ral clea^ and a person is enabled to 
respire weely, which makes the ex¬ 
cessive heat less distressing^^! had 
no thermometer wiA me, Bwllie- 
lieve Ae average heat of St. Domin¬ 
go is about though frequently &0*, 

and 1 was informed, Aat off Cape 
Tiburoen, it was so high as 11^" 
in Ae shade. In certain situations, 
the sea-breeze through the day has 
an invigorating efibet. It is when 
its refrrahing influence is not felt 
that the West Indies/ire most un¬ 
healthy. 


besome more luxurious, they are not 
able to undergo the same fatigue as 
formerly. Hayti has no navy; one 
friga^t Port-au-Prince, and which, 

1 bellm, is going fast to decay, com- 
poset its whole maritime strength. 

I shall now conclude Ais recital 
with an account of a journey which 
I undertook, from Jaoqueniel to. 
Port-au-Prince. From the roads in 
Hayti being frequently intersected 
by rivers, over which there is no 
bridge, and also passing over preci¬ 
pices over which no wheeled vehicle 
could mount, a horse or a mule is 
the only conveyance in some parts of 
k. The road which I had to travel, 
upon this^Apeasion, had both these 
disadvantafn, and, besides, 
intricate, that it is never undertaken 
without a guide. I dteefore fur¬ 
nished mysdf wiA a IWe for my 
own use, and a negro for a conduc¬ 
tor,* whom 1 got mounted upon a 
mule. Notwithstanding Ae heavy 
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dews which fall dur^ the nighty 
and wmA are undetato^ to be dan- 
gerousj rather 4han be exposed to 
the scorching heat of the sun through^ 
the daVy I determined up 9 |L|ravei- 
ling all night. It was i^MsIkhtj 
and m set out about eighfw^ck 
i>. M. In St. Domingo, the days are 
about twelve hours long, the sun ris¬ 
ing about five, and setting about the 
same hour in the evening; the day 
had, therefore, about two hours closed 
when we look^our departure- We 
continued our wa^ through thick¬ 
ets, and other intricate places, until 
we reached the foot of a mountain, 
over which we had to pass. Here I 
halted, jupd allowing our animals to 
eat soiTO of the fine natural grass, 
which grows luxuriantlyevery where, 
my guide and myself jmrtook of some 
refreshments, which had been pro¬ 
vided for the journey. After tims at¬ 
tending to our own wants, and those 
of our quadrupeds, we again set out, 
and began to ascend a stupendous 
mountain, which in many places was 
almost pcrpcndiculkr. My horse 
found his way over these precipices 
with wonderful alacrity, but the 
mule auil its rider came on very 
slowly, and kept me frequently wait¬ 
ing. At last, I lost all patience, and 
determined to push forward. 1 reach- 
eti the summit of the mountain, 
where 1 had been informed there was 
a house, generally made a ]:psting- 
place by travellers; but 1 could on- 
serve none such. 1 therefore began 
to descend the other side, allowing 
ray horse to plunge over s^ps, a- 
larming to contemplate. I reached 
the foot of the hill, but here I found 
every trace of a road disappear. You 
may figure to yourself wnat an un¬ 
pleasant situation 1 now found my¬ 
self in. From not falling in with 
the house which I expected to have 
found on the top of the mountain, 
and from the disappearance of the 
road which I had been following, I 
was afraid I had gone out of the right 
path. On the other hand, I was led 
to believe that the track 1 had come 
along must lead to soiM frequented 
place. In this situation of perplexi¬ 
ty, I deternuned upon crossing tne ri¬ 
ver,. whidltti' effected without much 
difficulty, and had the ogtisfaction to 
find, on the other side, a beaten track, 
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like a foot-path, leading along the 
river side. 1 followed this for some 
time, and at length descried a hut, 
which I repilifred to; and it is the re- 
ceptioiyvhicb I there met with, that 
makes me take notice of^isjourney. 
It was now the dead of the night, 
and a solemn stillness reigned around. 
I was amongst savages, to make 
known to whom my lost and unpro¬ 
tected situation, might only have 
served as an inducement for tnem to 
take advantage of it. With a variety 
of unpleasant reflections crowding up¬ 
on my mind, 1 however approached 
the door of the hut, and knocked gent¬ 
ly. In a moment, I heard the sound 
of human voices, and a man came to 
the door, naked/'to be sure, but whose 
manners possessed a degree of mild¬ 
ness and hospitality which 1 was not 
prepared for. He informed me, in the 
Kindest manner, that in Ac 

right road to Port-au^f^rince, and 
that when a star, which he pointed 
to, had sunk below the horixon, 1 
should reach Lcaganc. I knew that 
I had to pass through this town, and 
therefore all my doubts wore remov¬ 
ed ; but the kindness of this Ilaytlaii 
did not end here ; he made his wife 
get up, and prepare some coffee fin 
me; and little as he appeared to lia\ o 
to spare out of that little, he gave me 
abundance. I was completely ox- 
hausteil with fatigue and anxiety, 
and never in my life did I feel so re¬ 
freshed as from the repast of these 
good people. Even yet 1 think of 
this inhabitant of the wilds of Hayii 
as my benefactor. It is when our 
wants are the greatest, that favours 
conferred on us implant in our 
breasts the more lasting gratitude. 

1 reached Leagatio about day¬ 
break. This is a healthy town, com¬ 
posed of one broad street, about a 
mile long, and is much resorted to 
by invalids from Port-au-l^incc. I 
had some difficulty, here, in getting 
myself accommodated. There an* no 
inns in Hayti, and I had to request 
the favour of being admitted into a 
private house, where, with difficul- 
I got some grass fbr my horse, 
and breakfast for myself. Of the lat¬ 
ter, *the landlord of the house par¬ 
took plentifully, and washed it down 
with a cup of claret. This, however, 
was at ray expcnci*, as 1 found in 
• 5 A 
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Rettling the bill. He perhaps thought, 
that from his honouring me with his 
company, though without an invito* 
tion, the least reconi{#nce I could 
make was to pay hU repast. 

It was late in the evening before 
I reached Iwt-au-Princc. As 1 
passed along we road, which runs 
through a level country, 1 was sur* 
rounded with myriads of the fire* 
fly, emitting a light which illumined 
all around. It was impossible not to 
be interested with this igois-fatuus; 
but had 1 not been prepared for the 
appearance of these spirits of the 
night, 1 might not perhaps have felt 
so comfortable. 

Port-au-Prince is the most un¬ 
healthy town in the whole Island of 
St. Domingo, aud perhaps in the 
whole world. It is so situated, that 
it seldom enjoja the sea-breeze, 
and the in^u^tanti Imve, in conse¬ 
quence, toib^the'aeIo&e,cloudy at¬ 
mosphere. There many a European 
has found his grave, and few escape 
from it without having the fever of 
the country, the recovery from which 


is so uncertain in <tbat that 

when a person is known to^lp^indis- 
posed, his life bccc^ies a matter of 

f cculation, and large odds are given 
at h e ffU l not escape. This state- 
ment^iHHtot give you a very high 
opinM% the feelings of wse I 
speak of, but casualties are there so 
frequent, that 1 believe the feeliugs 
get blunted, and death is less thought 
of. Both the British and American 
merchants in this city, as well, indeed, 
as all those who are aiettled in other 
parts of Hayti, are ^most hospitable, 
and their table is "always open to 
strangers. The house of a llaytian 
merchant has more the appearance of 
a tavern than that of a private ^ fa¬ 
mily. The society in Port-aiiW*rince 
is better than in any of the other 
towns in the Republic. There is, 
however, only one English lady in 
the whole town, who, with an Irish 
lady at Auxbages, fornUhe sum-total 
of OUT fair countrywomen whose for¬ 
tunes have Ud them to the domi¬ 
nions of President Boyer. 

St Domingo, * 
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This novel is, in most points, the 
Antipodes to its predecessor. Com¬ 
pared with Quentin Durward,' it is 
evening aft^* the brilliancy of noon, 
—a simple melody after the clangor of 
martial music,—a quiet tale of fami¬ 
liar life after thc»magnificence of a 
foreign pageant. It seeks no aid 
from historical association, from the 
remembrance of great names or heroic 
deeds, from the pomp and circum¬ 
stance of chivalry, or even the m^esty 
of nature. It is a domestic tragedy, 
appealing to the heart from the nar¬ 
row theatx:^ of^ a deserted village, 
surrounded only by the scenery of 
pastoral Kb, and pictures of loneli¬ 
ness and decay. Its incideqtf are 
neither numeroitq nor uncommoa; its 
range of character is rather limited, 
and the personages of the story, with 
the exceptioutof the principd, are 
of that uninteFesting class, that come 
like shadows, and depart widiout^x- 
dtii^ any wish for their stay, or any 
anxiety for their return. And yet 
Hits retired and insulated scene is so 


chequered with the lights and sha¬ 
dows of a poetical imagination,—this 
domestic story so diversified with 
scenes of humour or tenderness, and 
ocfi^ioiially with darker pictures of 
impassioned and tragic eloquence/ 
that, even when we are disposed to 
regret the absence of the brilliancy 
of effed^to which we have been ac¬ 
customed, we must express our siie- 
cial wonder at that creative alchymy 
of genius, which, from these simple 
and unpromising elements, can ex¬ 
tract a compound of so much inte¬ 
rest and beauty. 

Htill, however, to confess the truth, 
we are disposed to regret that the 
author should have quitted the high 
ground of historical romance, to de¬ 
scend into the humbler arena of no¬ 
vel writing. Every one must have 
felt that it waa there he stood alone; 
imitated, yet inimitable. It was this 
that calm forth that singular rom- 
biMoHon cf powers whichj|i|avacter- 
izes the Aut^ of Wavtvley. The 
noTchst can ^pd hia characters and 
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incidents to his own peculiar habits 
of thoum^ am^ tinge his work with 
tbte GcMEwg of that one master-^feel- 
ing in wnidi he feels his own supe¬ 
riority : but He who adventures 
the ddd of hiatorieal delineation, adp 
on the varying 
Btr^B^ anomaliesof this 
realW exist, has need uWwers, 
Bubtfe, yet comprehensive as wosc of 
Nature herself; and here it is that 
the immeasurable superioxity of this 
author to his rivals is most visible, lu 
the possession of some one qualifica¬ 
tion, in the delineation of some one so¬ 
litary feeling or passion, he has been 
often equalled, sometimes excelled. 
In humour, he must yield to Smollet 
and Fielding; in stern painting of 
misery and mental desolation, to 
Godwin; and in deep feeling, to the 
author of Anastasius: but who, since 
Shakespeare, has blended, in one har¬ 
monious whole, so many varied pow¬ 
ers and scattered excellencies—such 
acute and unwearied observation-— 
such profound antiquarian know¬ 
ledge—so deep a sympathy with all 
that is generous and noble—such 
powers of mingled pathos and hu¬ 
mour—of splendid painting and pic¬ 
turesque description ? Beneath his 
touch, forgotten generations live a- 
gain. He breathes on the dry bones, 
and^animatp the skeletons of liis- 
tory. Evci^ scene, which he has 
touched on, is so much ground re¬ 
deemed froiQ the waters of oblivion— 
a puifit /fdmiui, to wliicli wd^can le- 
fer, with the confidtmee of acquaint- 
tance, amidst the dimness^ ttistori- 
cal recollection. Philip ,de Comines 
may slumber in peace, ftp bis occu¬ 
pation is gone ; the monastic tyrant 
of France has found a greater annal¬ 
ist. Can all the lore of Rymer or 
Gervase place btfore our eyes the 
state of England, under the Lion- 
Heart, with the graphic fidelity of 
Ivanhoe? The foibles of the Maiden 
Queen—the learned folly of James— 
the versatility of Buckingham—the 
honhommie of Charles—ue they not 
inseparably associated inth Kenil¬ 
worth, and Nigel, and Pcvcril ?— 
Shakespeare Hvd the Unknown are 
the true historians of England; and 
we cannot willingly consent that the 
lutUV should abandon his high and 
undisputed prerogaiivcj to occupy a 


field, ^rl||re, if he cannot meet with 
a superior, he must at least ext>ect to 
find a rival. 

But to come to the point, (for 
really we have no time fw digres¬ 
sion,)— St. Ronau's Well, we must 
say, has, in some measure, disap¬ 
pointed us. Somethijiyfeof thismigiit 
be owing to the dii^p^y that ws 
romantic title refers m\y to the hu¬ 
mours of a watering-place, and 
something more, perhaps, to that taste 
for splendour and courtly magnifi¬ 
cence which the author himself has 
fostered, and which may have par¬ 
tially impaired our relish for 

‘‘ The common of mother earth, 

Her simplest mirth nnd tears 


but still, for the credit of our own 
taste, wc mtlfo. bold that tlie con¬ 
struction of t!h0 plot is rather unsa¬ 
tisfactory—tliat th3 coterie at the 
Well are a tj MpW De ^ jp^y^nd that 
even the hero the pit co 

are by no means V Myi || | king or in¬ 
teresting portraits, xhii^^inprussioii 
certainly is, that the whole dramatis 
persons, with the exception of the 
old landlady and the traveller, are 
blit sketches;—sketches, )io doubt, 
of masterly power and freedom, nml 
at'superior to the finished cori)|msi- 
tions of ordinary writers, as an out¬ 
line of Raphael or Michel Angelo to 
the most elaborate effort of weaker 
beads'or feebler hands, but still 
sketches, in relatioif'€o that standaril 
by whk'li no author can in justice 
refuse to be tried—his former works. 


We have always Jield it bad po¬ 
licy for all parties, to attempt any 
analysis of tne plot of a popular po« 
vel: it is mortifying to the cevie#er, 
who knows that his ptveU is not 
looked at by one ill twenty,—and 
tantalizing to the reader, who ac¬ 
quires about as correct an idea of the 
spirit of the book frot^8Ucl| a digest, 
as an hiteiulcd purchSer might hav* 
done of the house of the pedant, in 

^ ^erodes, from the specimen brick 
iPich the proprietor carried in his 
ckeL We uall therefore take tbe 
icrty of assuming, what we dsiFe 
say is pretty near tbq truth, that 
the majority of onr readers ate as 
welLacquaivtad with the phrt as our¬ 
selves, and compress, into irfew sen- 
tendrs,all theinformdlion wUh which 
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m think it necessary to p4fkce the 
specimen we intend to quot^ 

Be it known^ then, tnat the little 
Tillage of St. Ronan's is situated 
, about thirty miles from the English 
frontier; that in Consequence of the 
erection of some fashionable build¬ 
ing round tW^ineral well in the 
ne%hbourho(m^nd the increasing 
celebrity of ^ watering-place> it 
had sunk into a gradual and complete 
decay; the old residence of the Mow¬ 
bray family, the Lords of the Ma¬ 
nor, having dwindled into an inn, 
graced by the eftigy of St. Ronan 
catching hold of the devil’s leg with 
his episcopal crook, and dignified, 
from that circumstance, with the 
title of the Clcikum ofAulton. This 
tenement is inhabited by Martha 
Dods, a fiery old landladTj whose pe¬ 
culiarities of temper, blended with 
real goodness of heart, are brought 
out, a little top perhaps, but 
certainly and effect, 

and whose is 

a most unbmC^ed contempt and dis¬ 
like to the wholcVival establishment 
of the Well, and the strangers with¬ 
in its gates. Among the occasional 
visitors at the Well arc the two last 
members of the house of Mowbray, 
with whose fortunes, or rather mis¬ 
fortunes, the whole web of the story 
is connected. John, the brother, is 
a ruined gambler, rash, rude, and 
obstinate, with scarcely a redetming 
feature about his character, save 
some touch of brotherly love and 
kindness for tlie unrepining com¬ 
panion of his misfortunes, his sis¬ 
ter, Clara Mowbray, round whom 
some early sorrows have thrown a 
inyliieripus interest. Wlint those in¬ 
cidents were which had thus blight¬ 
ed her prospects, wc could hardly 
hope to render intelligible in any 
outline which we could afford to 
give : suffice it^ say, that, through 
the treachery X a friend, the lady 
had committed an erro?' jtersouw^ 
and married one brother, when 6^ 
intended to marry another ; and tlm 
her distresses are caused by the tot» 
wreck of her early hopes, and the 
revival of those claims which her 
pretended husband h^d at the time 
been coiwellcd to abandon., The 
difilcult raaracter of the heroine is 
touched with |l^cat delicacy, 


slight tinge of insanity which shades 
her mind,—her alJparcnWgaiety, 
when forced by the offidousvndness 
of her brother into the giday drcle 
the Well,—^her hopeless, silent 
elanch^ at home, and her t^der 
attadgUfl^o hdr brother, 
condHUpind executed. Throvi^mt 
the is on the scenes between 

the brother and sister that the deep 
interest of the story rests; and we 
doubt if the author, in bis happiest 
moods, has ever written any thing su¬ 
perior to the one we are about to quote. 

Lady Penfeather, the Priestess of 
the Spring, by the incautious disclo¬ 
sures of an absent clergyman, who 
had celebrated the marriage between 
Clara and the pretended Tyrrel, be¬ 
comes acquainted with some particu¬ 
lars of the story, and drops some 
hints on the subject in the ball-room 
at St. Honan’s, which reach the ears 
of John Mowbray, just as his pas¬ 
sions had been unusually excited by 
the loss of his whole remaining pro¬ 
perty at play. In a state approach¬ 
ing to delirium, he returns, with the 
speed of lightning, to his residence at 
Shaw’s Castle, to interrogate his sis¬ 
ter. He prefaces the inquiry by 
announcing that he is a ruined man, 
and that the last hope he had enter¬ 
tained of bettering his fortune, bv an 
alliance with Lord Etherington, had 
been extinguished by her obstinacy. 

“ I am glad of it, with all my spirit,” 
may it take witb it ail that 
wc can quoiTcl about!—But till this in¬ 
stant, Pthoughl it was for this very point 
that thik 'long voyage was bound, and 
that you were endeavouring to persuade 
me of the rdfeity of the danger of the 
storm, in order to reconcile me to the 
liarhour.” 

You arc mad, 1 think, in earnest,” 
Said Mowbray ; can you really be so 
absurd as to rejoice you have no way left 
to relieve yourself and me from ruin, 
want, and shame ^ 

“ From shame, brother ?” said Clara. 
“ No shame in honest poverty, 1 hope.” 

** That is according as folks have used 
their prospvsft^, Clara.—! must s^^ak to 
the p^nt.—There are strange reports go¬ 
ing below—By H«^ven ! they arc enough 
to disturb the ashes of the dead ! Wore 1 
to mention them, I should expect our 
poor mother to enter the room—Clnra 
Mowbray, can you guess what I me^n 
It ivas with the utmo&t exertion, fh in 
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a faultering voice, that she was able, af¬ 
ter an ineffectual teffort, to utter the mo- 

noaJrllabjjA iVo/’* 

By 'heaven ! I am ashamed—I am 
even afraid to eifpress my own meaning ! 
-—Clara, what is there which makes yoa 
BO i^inately reject every jmposal of 
ixtpmge?—Is it that you«|yHi|(n 
unjiMhy to be the wife of ant^Hpman ? 
—sptek out!—Evil Fame hasiKi busy 
with your reputation—Speak out *—Give 
me the right to cram their lies down the 
throats of the inventors; and when I go 
among them to-morrow, 1 shall know 
how to treat those who cast reflections on 
you ! The fortunes of our house arc ruin¬ 
ed, but no tongue shall slander its ho¬ 
nour.—Speak — apeak, wretched girl! 
why are you silent ?” 

Stay at home, brother,'* said Clara ; 

stay at home, if you regard our house's 
honour—murder cannot mend misery- 
stay at home, and let them talk of me 
as they will,—they cannot say worse than 
I deserve!" 

The passions of Mowbray, at all times 
ungovernably strong, were at present in¬ 
flamed by wine, by his rapid journey, 
and the previously disturbed state of his 
mind. He set his teeth, clenched his 
Iiauds, looked on the ground, as one that 
forms some horrid resolution, and mut¬ 
tered almost unintelligibly, It were cha¬ 
rity to kill her,” 

Oh ! no—no—no !" exclaimed the 


tcrrl5ed girl, throwing herself at his feet; 

do not kill me^ brother. I have wish¬ 
ed for death—thought of death—prayed 
for death—but oh ! it is frightful to think 
that he is near—Oh ! not a bloody death, 
brother, nor by your hand 

She held him close by til/ kne^ os she 
sp(»kc, and expressed in her It^ksjand ac¬ 
cents the utmost terror. It was not, in¬ 
deed, without reason ; foe-the extreme 
solitude of the place, the Imness of the 
hour, the violent and in6amed passions 
of her brother, and the desperate rircum- 
stiinccs to which he liad reduced himself, 
seemed all to concur to render some hor¬ 
rid act of violence not an improbable ter¬ 
mination of this strange interview. 

Mowiiray folded hia arms, without un¬ 
clenching his hands, or raising his head, 
while his sister continued on the floor, 
clasping him round the knees with al 1 
her strength, and begging ]piteou$^ for 
her life and for mercy. 

h'ool!” he said, at last, ‘‘let me go! 
—Who cares for thy worthless life ?— 
who cares if thou live or die ? Live, if 
thou canst—and be the bate and scorn of 
eveiy one else, as much as thou art 
mine!” 

He grasped her by th^ shouldcri with 


one hancUteshed her f^om him ; and, is 
she arose nom the floor, and again press¬ 
ed to throw her aims aronnd hia neck, 
he repulsed her with his anff and hand, 
with a push—or blow—it might be term¬ 
ed either one or the other, — violent 
enough, in her weak state, to have again 
extended her on the had not a 

chair received her us smfkll. He looked 
at her with ferocity, gnj^led a moment in 
his pocket; then ran to the window, and 
throwing the sash violently up, thrust 
himself as far as he could without fall¬ 
ing, into the o|7en air. Terrincd, and 
yet her feelings of his unkiiulriess pie- 
dominating even above her fears, (Mura 
continued to exclaim, “ Oh, brother, say 
you did not mean this I—Oh, say )«m 
did not mean to strike me !—Oh, what¬ 
ever I have deserved, be not you the ex¬ 
ecutioner !—It is not manly—it is nut 
natural—there ere but two of us in the 
w'orld!” 

He returned no answer; and, observ¬ 
ing that he continc^ to stretch himself 
from the winilo4^« li^Ch WOs in the se¬ 
cond story of tl^'o^iWl^ And overlook¬ 
ed the court, a apprehension 

mingled, in some measure, Vith her per¬ 
sonal fears. Timidly, atul with stream¬ 
ing eyes and uplifted hands, she aptironoh- 
ed her angry brother, and fearfUlly, yet 
firmly, seized the skirl of his coat, as if 
onxious to preserve him froin the eflbctK 
of that despair, which so lately seemed 
turned against her, and now against him¬ 
self. 

He felt the pressure of her hold, and 
drawing himself angrily bai'k, asked her 
sternly what she want^ ? 

“ Nothing,*’ she said, quitting her hold 
of his coat; but what—what did be 
look after so anxiously ?” 

After the devil*!” he answered, 
fiercely : then drawing in his head, and 
taking her hand, By my soul, ('Ian— 
it is true, if over there was truth in such 
a talc !—lie stood by me just now, and 
urged me to murthcr thee !—AVhat elst' 
could have put my hunting-knife into my 
thought ?—Ay, by God, and into my 
very iiand—at such a qiomept ?—Yon¬ 
der I could almost fancy 1 see him fly, 
the wood, and the rock, and the u'atcr, 
clcaming back the dark-red (Urnace-Kght, 

t : is shed on them by his dragon wdngsl 
my soul, 1 can hardly suppose it fan¬ 
cy !—I can hardly think but that 1 was 
under the influence of an evil spirit—^un¬ 
der an act of fiendish pfisNcssion! But 
gone as he is, gone let him be—and thou, 
too feody implement of evil, be thou gone 
after him !” He diew from his pocket 
his iright hand, which Kad all ibis time 
held his huntmg-ktufe, and threw the 
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itBplcment in the court-yard spoke; 
then, with a mournful quietnw and ao- 
lemidty of manner, shut the window, and 
ted bis sister by tftic hand to her usual 
seat, which her tottering steps scarce en¬ 
abled her to reach. Clara,'* he said, 
after a pause of mournftil silence, “ we 
must think what is to be done, without 
passion or viol^|oie^there may be some¬ 
thing for us in w dice yet, if we do not 
throw away our gome* A blot is never a 
blot till it is hit—dishonour concealed, ia 
not dishonour in some rc8])ects.^DoBt 
thou attend to me, wretched girl ?*’ be 
safll, suddenly and sternly raising his voice. 

** Yes, brother—^yes indeed, brother,*’ 
she hastily replied, turriHed even by de¬ 
lay again to awaken his ferocious and 
ungovernable temper. 

Thus it must 1>e, then,'* he said. 

** You must marry this Kthcrington-** 
there is no help for it, Q|ara—You can¬ 
not complain of what your own vice and 
folly have rendered inevitable.” 

But, brother—** said the trembling 

girL 

“ Be silent,. I Ipuiw all that you 
would say. You love him not, you would 
say. I love him not, no more than you. 
Nay, what is more, he loves you not— 
if he did, I might scruple to give you to 
him, you being such os you have owned 
yourself. But you shall wed him out of 
hate, Clara—or for the interest of your 
family-^r for what reason you will— 
But wed him you shall and must.” 

Brother—Nearest brother—one sin¬ 
gle word!” 

Not uf refusal or expostulatioiY—that 
time is gone by,** said her brother. 

When K believed thee what 1 thought 
thee this morning, I might adv isc you, 
but I could not compel. But, since the 
honour of our family has been disgraced 
by your means, it is but just, that, if pos¬ 
sible, its disgrace should be hidden ; and 
it shall,—ay, if selling you for a slave 
would tend to conceal it!” 

You do worse—you do worse by 
me ! A slave in an open market may lie 
bought by a kind master—you do not 
give me that chance—you w'cd me to 
one who— 

“ Fear him not, nor the worst that be 
can do, Clara,” said her brother. ** I 
know on what terms he marries; ottL, 
being once more your brother, as yow 
obedience in this matter will make me, 
he had better tear his flesh from Itis 
bones with his teeth, than do thee 
any displeasure ! By Heaven, I hate him 
so much—for he has outreached me every 
way—that methinks it ia some consola¬ 
tion that he will ilot receive in thee the 
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excellent creature I thought thee !—FaJi- 
en as thou art, thou i|rt still too good 
for him.” , # ' 

Encouraged by the more i^Ue and 
almoBt affedtionate tone in which her 
brother spoke, Clara could not help say¬ 
ing, althauh almost in a whisper I 
trus y a ^ Hpiot be so—1 trust heH^l 
consfii^ra^W^wn condition, bonodKTMihd 
happii^|%better than to shore it^mh 
me.” 

** i4*t him utter such a scruple if he 
dares,” said Mowbray—But he dares 
not hesitate—he knows that the instant 
he recedes from addressing you, he signs 
his own death>warrant or mine, or per¬ 
haps that of both; and his views, too, ore 
of a kind that will not be relinquish^ on 
a point of scrupulous delicacy merely. 
Therefore, Clara, nourish no such thought 
in your heart as that there is the least 
possibility of your escaping such a mar¬ 
riage I The match is booked—Swear you 
W'ill not hesitate.” 

1 will not,” she said, almost breath¬ 
lessly, terrilied lest he was about to start 
once more into the fit of unbridled fury 
which had before seized on him. 

Do not even whisper or hint an ob¬ 
jection, but submit to your fate, for it is 
inevitable." » 

I will—submit—” answered Clara, 
in the same trembling accent 

“ And I,” he said, “ will spare you— 
at least at present—and it may be for 
ever—all ttiquiry into the guilt which 
you have confessed. Humours there 
were of misconduct, which reached my 
ears even in England ; but who could 
have believed them that locked on you 
daily, aniUwitncssed your late, course of 
life?—On this subject 1 wdll he at pre¬ 
sent silent—^iorhaps may not again touch 
on it—^aiiBjif you do nothing to thwart 
my pleasure, or to avoid the fate which 
circumstances render unavoidable—And 
now it is late—-retire, Clara, to your bed 
—tbink on what I have said os what ne¬ 
cessity has detciminod, and not my sel¬ 
fish pleasure.” 

He held out his haikl, and she placed, 
but not without reluctant terror, her 
trembling palm in his. In this manner, 
nndwiih a sort of mournful solemnity, 
as if they had been in attendance upon 
a funeralt he banded his sister through 
a gallery hung with old family pictures, 
at thO' end of which was Clara's bed¬ 
chamber. The moon, which at this mo¬ 
ment looked out through a huge volume 
of mustering clouds that had long been 
boding storm, ftill. on the two lost de¬ 
scendants of that ancient family, as 
glided hand in hand, more like the ghosts 
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of the deceased than like living persoiiJif 
through the hall, and amongst the pur- 
traits of their forefathers. The same 
thoughts were in the breasts of both, hut 
neither attempted to say, while cast 
a flittitig glance on the iiallit 
cayed representations, How Itttle did 
the^ anticipate this catastrophe of their 
house M’ A.t the door of the bed-room 
Mowbray quitted his sifter's hand, and 
said, Clara, you should to-night thank 
Ood, tluit sav^ you from a great dan¬ 
ger, and me from a deadly sin.” 

r will,” she answered—I will.” 
And, as if her terror had been anew ex¬ 
cited by this allusion to what had passed, 
she bid her brother hastily good-night, 
and vfm no sooner within her apartment, 
than he heard her turn the key in the 
lock, and draw two bolts besides. 

*'■ I understand you, Clara,” muttered 
Mowbray between his teeth, as he heard 
f>nc bar drawn after another. Uut, if 
you could earth yourself under Bon Ne¬ 
vis, you could not escape what fate has 
destined for you.” 

The tottering reason of Clara is 
overset by the shock of this fearful 
interview. She wanliers out from 
her room in the darkness of a stormy 
November night,—overhears the con¬ 
fession of her early companion, who 
had occasioned her misfortunt||^and 
dies almost by the side of Tyrrel, 
who, like her, nad been the victim of 
tliat imposture. 


Of the secondary charnctcra, that 
of the traveller Touchwood apjwarR 
to us hy far the most spirited and 
successful. There is infinite humour 
in his introductory visit to Kir Car¬ 
gill, the absent clergyman, who, by 
the bye, is first cousin, at least, to 
Dominie Sampson ; in his interview 
with Jekyl, and in the conversation 
wfth Mowbray, where he diclosses his 
relationship. The party at the l\'el| f 
are no favourites of oursSir liiugo 
Rinks (a vile name) and his lady 
arc mere supernumerariesWiu- 
terblossom is a good sketch, but no¬ 
thing more. Ijie only member of 
the coterie, who seems to have any 
thing original about him, is Captain 
M^Turk, the Ci^za of the party, 
tvho is labourinrg eternally to involve 
his acquaintances in duels# that he 
may act as second, and dways ready^ 
where the principal fails, tib appear, 
to supply his place. 

On the whole, though the compo¬ 
sition of the work bears obvious 
marks of haste, and must have been 
a mere delMsemvrii to the author, 
after the more laborious efforts which 
have preceded it, the tale is evident¬ 
ly that of a master hand—bold and 
decided, even in its least finished de¬ 
signs, and superior to others, even 
when inferior to itself. 


V iSIUcaUlb* 

*• • 

Ft*om the Anthologia Graea of* Grotius, by Dc jBojc/t.—V ol. i. p. 50. 


Author uncertain. 


When old Diogenes, with bitter sneer. 

Saw royal Croesus 'mongst the shades appear. 

In tatter'd cloak before the ghost he stands, 

For whom once roll'd Pactolus’ golden sands, 

And, smiling, thus the monarch he addrest, 

A cynic pride still rankling in his breast— 

“ Croesus! thy wealth is fviihli*d now to snioke, 
Mine I broi^twith me, ^ I brought my cloak." 
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Journal of two days, with an interval ^ forty years- 


JOITKNAL OF TWO 1>AYS> WITH AH INTERVAL OF FORVY YEARS* 


Quid vetat ?” 


- 

Ridentcm dfceite vcnim 


Six o clock, A. M -—Sprung nim- 

g y from iny bed, and threw open 
y shutters. It was a beautiful 
morning ; sun up—birds singing— 
flowers blooming—dew glittering. 
Hurried on my clothes. Took my 
rod in my hand;—threw my fishing- 
basket over my shoulder, and soon 
found myself on tb^e banks of the 
neighbouring strearaii llccollected it 
was my twentieth birtb-day;—sighed 
‘ to think 1 was so old ;—determined 
to correct all'former faults, and be- 
gin a ne^Ufe; —threw back into the 
water I caught;—walked 

boine with the conviction that 1 
should one day be a second Howard. 

iWwe o'clock .—Made dreadful ha- 
vock at the breakfast-table ;—sent 
rolls^ eggs, bam, jelly, tea, and cof¬ 
fee, chasing each other down my 
throatdad said he was glad to see 
me so hungry; and granny whisper¬ 
ed something to my mother about 
white teeth, blue eyes, and beautiful 
complexiontalked of Ellen Tracey; 
—dad looked glum ;—mothef frown¬ 
ed ;—and granny said she was a sly 
gipsey —not worth a farthing;— 
thought granny an old bore. 

Eleven o'clodc .—Called on Dick 
Oliver ;—rode out together;—never 
saw Dick so merry ;—met Ellen 
Tracey :—both bowed ; — our eyes 
met;—never thought her more beau¬ 
tiful ;—told Dick 1 was determiued 
to marry her, whether dad consented 
or no;—Dick said I was right;— 
thoughtc Dick a sensible fellow ;— 
knew him to be my staunch friend. 

Two o'clock .—Returned home 
found the Honourable Miss Aubrey 
in the drawing-room;—mother am 
granny in a great fuss ;—was sorry 
had come in;—wished to retreat; 
stumbled over Miss Aubrey’s lap- 
dog;*—dog yelped— Miss Aubrey 
screamed—^motiicr shrieked -Agran- 
ny scold^;—wished either them or 
myself at the devil;—tried to turn 
it off with a joke;—failed, for no- 
boby latched ;—nevef felt so foolUAi, 


Hot. 

- April 2(ith, 1783, 

or looked so sheepish ;—Miss Au¬ 
brey rose to go;—carried her lap-dog 
down stairs, and handed both into 
the carriage, (il/pw. Never to call 
any dog of mine Poinpey.) 

Three o'clock. —Lectured by pa, 
ma, and granny;—Miss Aubrey'.^ 
charms, personal, moveable, and 
heritable, drumim d into my cars ;— 
protested that I could see nothing 
agreeable about her;—was told by 
tile whole trio, in grand chorus, that 
she was worth six thousand a-ycar;— 
thought six thousand a-year 'more 
than any married man could have 
occasion for. 

Five o'clock. — Dined with my un¬ 
de in town;—a large party,—mostly 
old people,—all upwards of forty ;— 
not a single topic broached in which 
I had the slightest interest;—sat at 
the bottom of the table beside my 
uncle ;-^arved every dish for him ; 
—never saw people cat so voracious¬ 
ly ;—had not a moment to swallow a 
morsel myself;—cut too thick a slice 
of mutton for an elderly gentleman 
who sat above tne :hc sent EWay 
his plate', tgnd requested me to give 
him ^ thinner;—blushed from shame 
and vexation, but sent him his mut¬ 
ton, and abundance of gravy ;—was 
asked by my uncle to drink wine;— 
in filling my glass, gave the elderly 
gentleman's plate a touch with my 
elbow ;—plate fell, and deposited its 
cun tcuts,'—mutton, potatoes, and 
gravy, in the elderly gentleman's lap; 
—thought I sliould have died, but 
put on a methodise face, and begged 
a thousand pardons;—after dinner, 
^^runk a dozen bumpers of my un- 
* ^e's claret, and then left him and 
tis old cronies to make the best they 
'could of the remainder of the even¬ 
ing. 

Eight o'clock. —AVent to the the¬ 
atre;—knew that Ellen Tracey was 
there with her aunt;—got into their 
box;—£ 11^11 made room for me to sit 
beside her ;-r-felt myself in the third 
heavens;—woul^ot have exchanged 
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IJ'oik-.i prffMiringJbr Publicafwn- 

^VCIRKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 



toNDON. 

Professor Buckland is printing a De¬ 
scription of an Antediluvian Dea of Hy¬ 
enas, discovered at Kirkdale, Yorkshire, 
in 1821, and containing the remains of 
the hyena, tiger, !>car, elephant, rhinoce¬ 
ros, hippopotamus, and sixteen other ani¬ 
mals, all formerly nutlvos in this country ; 
with a comi^arativc view of many similar 
caverns and dens in England and Ger¬ 
many. 

Sir llichard PhiUi|)s will, in a few 
days, publish a small cheap tract, under 
the title of Jllusiraiions of tlic Interrogu~ 
tfon Sy^te/n of£duca/io/i, 

A new edition of Mr B. F. Capper's 
Topographical Dictionary of the United 
Kingdom being in the press, the author 
invites corrections and communications. 
It will, of course, include the new popu¬ 
lation returns. The three kingdoms will 
be ill so|virnte alphaliets, and not cob- 
fused in one alphabet, as in the former 
edition. 

Capt. Hatty announces a Narrative of 
the Operations of the Left Wing of the 
Allied Army, in the Pyrenees and South 
of France, in the years 1813-14; illuK- 
trated by numerous plates of mountain 
and river scenery, views of Fontarubia, 
Irun, St. Jean de Lu/, and Bayonne, 
with plans, &c. 

Sir F. Henniker, Hart, is printing his 
Notes during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, 
the Oasis of Egypt, Mount Sinai, and 
Jerusalem. 

Mr Pierce EgCfnT is employed ujioii a 
new work, entitled the of ,an Ac¬ 

tor,” to lie published in ci^tit Monthly 
numbers, emliellished with Twenty-four 
coloured plates, and also enriched witli 
numerous wood>cuts. 

Vol. Ill* of Travels by the late J. L. 
Burckhordt in the Hocyaz, with plates, 
will soon appear. 

A new Quarterly Review, to be called 
thfl Westminster Review, Je announced 
for the tirst day of the new year, 

A Geographical, Statistical, andllisto- 
rical Description of the Empire of China, 
and its Dejicndencies, by Julius Klaproth, 
in«;mber of the Asiatic Societies of Lon¬ 
don and Paris, of the Rc^ol Society ^ 
Gottingen, of the Imperial Society of 
Naturalists in Moscow, dec. is preparing 
for publication: it will be handsomely 
printed in two quarto volumes, and illus¬ 
trated with a map. 

Early in December will be published, 
the Graces, or Literary Souvenir for 1824; 
being a collection of taleii and poet^, by 

TOL. Sill. 


distinguished living authors, with literary, 
scientific, and useful memoranda. 

Speedily will be iiubUslux), a Key to 
Guy's Tutor's Assistant, fur the use and 
convenience of tutors. 

It is the intention of Mr J. F. Stephens, 
F.L.S* Ac. to publish, in tlu* course uf 
the s]>ring, ttic first part of u General Sy- 
nonymical Catalogue of all the Uriiisli (g* 
seels hitherto discovered, umouuting to 
nearly ten thousand in ti umber, exclusive 
of the Crutfatra^ jinu fmonUi., Kc. 

ofmodern systematists. Inailditiou to the 
above, he also pro|)oses to publush, (lerio- 
dicalJy, an elucidatory work, entitled Il¬ 
lustrations of Rritibii Entomology; in 
which will be detttlcd, in systematic order, 
the character of thd genera and species, 
with observations on the economy, Uicoti-r 
ty, &C. of each 8|K‘cie^ illustiuted fay 
figures of those newly dismVqtod, ot but 
little known. 

The Night l)cforo llie jjbAAtl, a Spanish 
talc, Sappho, a dramatic Stetdi, and other 
Poems, are announced by (L Garnett, 
daughter of the late much*cslecnuHl Ur 
Garnett, of the Royal Institution* 

# The Painter and his Wife is [>repnring, 
by Mrs Opie. 

A w'ork, called the Book of the Church, 
by Robert Southey, h agAln announced. 

Messrs J. P. Neale uiid J. Lc Koux’s 
Original Views of the Collegiate and Pa¬ 
rochial Churches of England, with histo. 
rical descriptions, will cuiimience publica¬ 
tion on the 1st uf February next. 

Mr Gifford's edition of the Plays niul 
Poems of Shirley, now first collected and 
chronologically arranged, and the text 
carefully collated am? restored, with oc¬ 
casional notes, and a biogrti|ihic;il ami 
critical essay, will soon appear. 

A fifth volume is in preparation of Ori¬ 
ginal Letters, written during the Reigns 
of Henry VI., Edward IV. and V., Rich¬ 
ard 111., and Henry VII., by various |iGr- 
sonsofiank or consequence, containing 
many curious anecdotes relative to that 
turbulent, bloody, but hithertd dark, pe¬ 
riod of our history ; and elucidating, not 
only public matterR of stale, but likewise 
U?e private manners of the age, with notes, 
historical and explanatory, fac-simites, 
&c* by the late Sir J. Fenn. 

Speedily will be published, Odes of 
Pindar, translated, with notes critical and 
explanatory, by A. Moore, £si|. 

The Suffolk. Papers, being Letters to 
and from Henrietta Countess of Sufftfik 
and her second husband, the Hon. George 
Berkely, are in the press. JPhey com- 
• 5B 
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Works f repaving Jbr PublicaUon, j]^Dec. 


prue letters from Pope» Swift, Gay, and 
Young; the DucheSH of Marlborough, 
Buckingham, and Queensbcrry ; Ladies 
Hervey, Lansdowne, Vcre, and Hester 
Pitt; Lords BolUngbroke, Peterborough, 
Chesterfield, and Bathurst; Mr Law (the 
financier,) Mr Pelham, Mr Hampden, 
Mr Earle, Horace Walj»ole (senior at^d 
junior;) and scvcKtl otiicr persons of 
eminence in the fashionaI)1c, political, and 
literaiy circles of the reigns of Queen 
Anne, George I., George 11., and George 
tfl. 

Mr Wilb'am Smith, author of sc]mratc 
Geological Maps of the English Countiea^ 
has comfdeted Ids very elalx)ratc and mi¬ 
nute Survey of the Northern Counties, and 
another number of this truly-inijKirtani 
work will shortly appear. 

An account of Mr “ Scurry’s Cajjtivity 
under llyder Ali and Tip}X) Suib,*’ L 
,, printing. It contains a simple unodoni- 
iSd statement of tbe horrid cruelties and 
insults exercised on himself and his com¬ 
panions in misfortune by those two east¬ 
ern despots# ‘‘ 

Duke Christian of Lunchurg, or Tra¬ 
ditions from the Hart/, by Miss Jane 
Porter, will speedily ap]>ear. 

No. 1. of Views in Wales, engraved in 
the best line-manner by Finden, fr^ 
drawings by Cai)t. Batty, F.R.S, to 
completed in twelve numbers, will be 
published on the 1st of January. 

Mr LandorV Imaginary Conversations 
of eminent literary men atid statesmen, 
will be completed in DecemlKT. 

The Journal of Llewellyn Penrose, a 
seaman, a work possessing all the inter¬ 
est of Robinson Crusoe, with the addi- 
tional recommendation of its being a true 
narrative, will soon lx: i)ub1ishcd in one 
volume, with engravings after Bird and 
Pocock. 

On the 1st of March will appear, No. 
XTII. being the first of the second volume 
of WoolnoothV Engravings of Ancient 
Castles. 

The Rev. 11. F. Cary, author of the 
** Translation of Dante,” has just com¬ 
pleted a Translation of the Birds of Aris¬ 
tophanes,, wluch will appear in the course 
of this month. 

Prose Pictures, a series of dcKoriptive 
letters and essays, by E. Herbert, Ksip^l- 
lustrated by etchings by George Cruik- 
shank, wdll be published in a few weeks. 

Mr B. Cohen is preparing for publica¬ 
tion, Memoirs of the late Pope, inclu¬ 
ding the whole of bis private correspond¬ 
ence with Na]x>]con Bonafiarte, taken 
ftom the Archives of the Vatican,^'witli 
many other hitherto-unpubUsbed particu¬ 
lars* 

Several ^eutific and literaiy |)crsons 


arc employed in prcimring a new cplie- 
mcris, to be entitled Perennial C!aiendar, 
with the history, natural history, astruuo- 
iny, &c. of every day in .the year. 

In a few days will be published, cin- 
l)ellh>bed with a portrait of Addison, the 
Spirit of'the British EsKayists, compris¬ 
ing the best papers on life, manners, and 
literature, contained in the Spectator, 
Taller, Guardian, &.c. The whole al¬ 
phabetically arranged, according to the 
subjects. 

The Rev. D. P- Davies, author of the 
“ History of Derbyshire,” and also of 
several County Histories in the Supple¬ 
ment to the Encyclop«*€dia Britannica,” 
and in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Encyclop.T!dia,” 
}iro)}Oses to publish, by subscription, the 
History and Antiquities of the Town of 
Carmarthen and T’arisb of St. Peter. 

A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. J. 
Coates, A.M. late vicar of Huddersfield, 
and formerly fellow of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, is prospooed to be published us 
soon as a sulllcient nuirilier of hul)bcril>ers 
ere obtained. 

The late A. C. Buckland, Esip aiillior 
of*^ Letters on Early Rising,” comnicn-. 
ced a Series of Letters to an Attorney’s 
Clerk, containing directions for his studies 
and general conduct, but was prevented, 
by an early death, from perfecting his 
plan ; but Lis brother, Mr W. H. fiuck- 
lund, having eoui])leled the Series, they 
W’ill be published in ii few days. 

Letters from the Caucasus and (Jeor- 
gia, with u map and views, arc in the 
press. 

A volume of jwems by Mr (Jonder, 
under the title of the Star in the East, 
and other Poems, will "uf>pcar in a few 
days. j ' 

The^Colmcxion of Christianity with 
Human Hap])Ines«<, by the Rev. W. Har¬ 
ness, A.M. is in the press. 

In a lew days will lie jmblished, illus 
trated with a {Kirtrait by E. Scriveii, an<t 
an interesting plute by J. Scott, Nou- 
veaiix Morceaaz Ghoisis de Builbn,” 
with inter6||itig «ttacd<ite8 descriptive ol 
the charac&r 'oi each ommal, and the 
I.ifq,of the Author, written expressly foi 
this work ; being the Fourth Part of the* 
series of French Classics, edited by Al. 
Vcntouillac. 

W', A Latin Grammar, by L J. G. Schel- 
w-, has been translated from the Ger¬ 
man, udth an ap|>endix and notes, by G. 
Walker, M#A. and will soon lx* published. 

A small volume of Poems is in the 
press, by E. Swoedlond, containing the 
Gamester’s Grave, Ac. 

The Rev. H. Marriott is about to pub¬ 
lish a Third Course of Practical Sermons 
adapted to be read in families. 
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T. W. m, Edwards, M.A. has in the 
l)ress an Epitome (JT Greek Prosody, In;- 

a brief exposition of the quumity, *ic- 
rentuation, and versification, of the Greek 
Enngnage. 

A P<ilher\s Reasons for not Baptizing 
his Children, are [ircparing for puMieflUon 
by a Lay Meni}>er of tltc Church of Eng- 
land. 

Hr Carey hai issued i)roposals for pul>- 
Ushing, by sul)bcri])tion, Lexicon Analo- 
gico*Latinum, on the plan of Iloogeveen's 
Greek Lexicon, with an Imlcr Efymolo* 
glcus^ nearly like that of Gesner. 

A Praxis on the Latin Pre|)ositions, 
being an attempt to illustrate their origin, 
power, and significatiou, in the way of 
exercise, will soon be published, by S. 
Butler, D.I). K.R.S. &c. 

Mr J. Curtis has in the ])rc‘<s, the First 
Numl»er of his Illustrations of English 
Inserts. 

Mr J. Sliaw, Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Surgery in the liunterian 8(‘hool in (Treat 
Wiiidniin-htrcet, announces a work on 
the nature and treatment of the vanoot 
Distortions to which the Spine and Bones 
of the (!he8t are subject. 

The indefatigable W. Kitchiner, M.D. 
is preparing a work on the Economy of 
the b'yes, consisting oT precepts for llie 
improvement and preservation of the 
sight. 

Mr Frank’s Ilulseaii Lectures for 1H23, 
on the Apostolical Preaching, and Vin* 
dication of Christianity to the Jews, Sa* 
maritaiis, and Devout Gentiles, in conti¬ 
nuation of his former Lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity as stated in our 
Lord's Discours^Sfl’ iswn the press, and 
will sficedily published. . 

An Egyptian Tale is jointing, called 
Raineses. 

A Treatise is preparing for publication 
on Organic (Chemistry, containing the 
analyses of animal and vegetable suhstan- 
njs, toiinded on the w'ork of Professor 
(imelin on the same subject, by Mr Dun- 
glison, member of several learned socie¬ 
ties, foreign'and dometti^-f^d one of the 
editors of the “ Medical E^^itory.” 

Memoirs of Sam'.tcl Pepys, the 

distinguished Secretary to the Admiralty 
during the reigns of Charles IL and James 
IX., wull soon appear. 

A 'ftmr through the Upper ProvinM 
of IXindostan, comprising a period W 
tween the years 1604 and 1814, with re¬ 
marks and authentic anecdotes; to which 
is added, a Guide up the River Ganges, 
from Calcutta to Cawnpore, Futteh Ghur, 
Mecratt, &c. and a voenbuiary, is nearly 
ready for pahlication. 

The Deformed Trunsfioimed, a drama, 
h announced from the pen of Lord Byron. 


The Life of J. Dccastro, r^meilian, in¬ 
cluding anecdotes of GniHrick, T)r Johnson, 
Sheridan, ^cr. is in prcpahition. 

On the Istof Jmiuary will Ije publiidi* 
od a new and most interesting Map of 
most of the iVinn|)a1 Mountains in the 
World, embracing, on a large settle, a 
claar and distinct view of the various ele¬ 
vations of the c?anh. This Map has lieen 
arranged with immense trouble and ex¬ 
pense, and contains the names of uIhivc 
mountains, witii a view of the h'allf 
of Niapfiira and the Pynunids of Egyjit; 
and the whole amingcd in alplutaiicai 
order. 

Typngraphia, or an Ilisic^rical Sketch 
of the ()rjgin and Progri>.s «if the Ati of 
Printing, ilhistratcd by nunierotis wood- 
ongraviivjs and portraits, will soon be 
j)uhlishvd, in two pW!^ 

A scric'T of origiiiin dtclclics of men 
and manners, under the title of I.ife's I'lo- 
gross, which are to be illustrated bv en# 
gravings after Orutkshank, arc prejuir* 
ing, and vv 111 he piihlishefl periodically. 

The ItMoiical Life of Johanna of Si¬ 
cily, Queen of Naples, ispkUlbltnmk 
Early in Ducember will lx.* putdiNhed 
PTocrastnialUn, or the Vicar’s Daughter, 
a tale. 

• All i'j>s!iy on the Invcnlions and Cus- 
ns of the Ancients and Moderns in litc 
Use of InebnuLirig Luiuor^ will soon he 
putiUshed, by S. Morewopd, surveyor «»f 
Excise. 

Mr A. Bernardo is preiairing for pul>- 
lication, a work under the title ot the 
Italian Interpreter, consisting of (‘opious 
and familiar convcrsatioriK on subjects of 
general interest and utility, together with 
a complete vocubuhiry in Knglisli and 
llulian; to which arc added. In a sepa¬ 
rate column. Rules fur the Proiuuiciatiuii 
of each Word. 

The cffucluding Portion t>f the Naval 
History of Great Britain, from the decla¬ 
ration of war by France in 1793 to the 
accession of George IV., Vols. IV. and 
V. is at press. 

I'hc lice. T. Smith, editor of the ac¬ 
cented editUm of the I'Uon (immmur, 
with notes, is preparing a nep' edition of 
Pha*drus, with the scanning from th<* 
text of Sterling. 

, A full Account of the Murder of the 
late William Wcare, of Lyon’s Inn, Lon¬ 
don, including the circumstances which 
first leil to the discovery of the murder, 
the detxisilions taken before the magis¬ 
trates, the ('oroncr’s ifiquest, and the 
trial of the prisoners, &c. with engrav- 
injlsi is preparing by G. H- Jones, clerk 
to the magistrates. 

The Rev. (J. C. (iorliam is about to 
pul to press, a Copious Abs^set, m Ea« 

1 r 
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glitibi of the 800 pecdB contained in the 
twu ancient Chax^idaries of St. Keot*B Pri-* 
ury, with outline en^Nivings of nine seals 
of that monastery, or of its priors. It 
wtU form either a Supplement to the 
“ History of St. NeotV’ already publish¬ 
ed^ or a separate volume. 

EDINBURGH. 

Novels and Romances of the Author 
of Waverley ; comprising The Pirate, 
The Fortunes of Nigel, Pcveril of the 
Pieak, and Quentin Durward. Hand¬ 
somely printed, with illustrative Vignette 
Title-pages. 9 vols. foolscap 8vo. 

A New Kdition of the PhUosophical 
"Writings of David Hume, in 8vo. 

The lleverit'S of a Ucclusc, in one vo¬ 
lume, post Hvo. 

Revelation, a Foem^ on the Immencs, 
Importance of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. By George Martin. 


('ritical Researches^ in Philc((t^ and 
Geography, in one volume Hvo. 

Among other articles in this work 
there will be found a revkw of Dr Lee’s 
edition of Jones’s Persian Grammar, and 
an e;|gminQtion of the various opinions 
that, in modern times, have been held re¬ 
specting the Source of the Ganges, and 
the correctness of the Lanas Map of 
Thibet. 

Toumay; or, Alister of Kcmplecairn. 
By the Author of The Fire-Eater.” lii 
one volume ISinn. 

The Pic-Nic; or, Recrcatiiujs in Li¬ 
terature. 7s. b(»ards. 

In the press, A Treatise on the Physi¬ 
ology and Diseases of the Teeth and 
Gums; uith an account of a late profes¬ 
sional excursion to Belfast, containing the 
substance of a I^ccturcon these suLijects 
delivered there. By Edward Breham, 
Surgeon-Dentist, Edinburgh. 
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LONDON. 

BlBLlOGRAniV. 

Rivington’s and Cochrane’s Catalt^cof 
Books, in various languages, and in ev6||L 
department of literature. Hvo. 8s. bflr 

The Second Part of Robert Triphook’s 
Catalogue of old Books and Manuscripts 
for 1823. 

BlOGRAl'llV. 

Portraits of the Worthies of Westmin. 
ster-Hall, with their Autographs; being 
foc-sintiles of Original Sketches, fdUnd in 
the Note-Book of a Briefless Barrister, 
Part I. 8vo. containing 20 portraits co¬ 
loured. £.1. 

Memoirs of the* late Mrs Henrietta 
Fordyce, relict of James Fordyce, D.D.; 
to which is added, a sketch of the Life of 
James Fordyce, D.D. Post Hvo. 6s. 
boards. 

BOTANY. 

First Steps to Botany, intended as Po¬ 
pular Illustrations of the Science, leading 
to its Study as a Branch of General Edu¬ 
cation. By James L. Drummond, M.D. 
12mo, with lUO wood-cutib Os. boards. 

CHEBU^TRY. r 

A Course of Lectures on Chemical Sci¬ 
ence, as delivered at the Surrey Institu¬ 
tion. By Goldsworthy Gurney. Hvo. 
13s. boards. t 

CLASSICS. 

Senecfle Trageedis, in continuation* of 
the Regent's Pocket Classics. 

Haack's Thucydides, Greek and Latin, 
4 vols. Hvaf £.2ir2s. boards. 


Haack’s Thucydides, without Latin, 
3 vols. Svu. £. 1II11M 6d. 

The King CEdipus of Sophocles, lite¬ 
rally translated frofii the Greek. By T. 
W, C. Edwards, M. A. 

EDUCATION. 

An Epitome of the System of Educa¬ 
tion, established at Hazelwood School. 
Is. 

The Excmpla Minora, nr Eton Eng¬ 
lish Examples, rendered into Familiar 
Latin. By the Rev. T. Smith, of St- 
John’s College, Cambridge* 

Shinton’s Lticturet. on Writing. Hvo, 
lOs. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical. By J> IL 
Young. Hvo. 12s. 

GEOLOGY. 

A "Geognostical Essay on the Super¬ 
position of Rooks in both Hemispheres. 
By M. De Humboldt; translated into 
English, under his immediate insjwctfon. 
Svo. • 14s. boards. 

Supplement to the Comparative Esti¬ 
mate of the Mineral and Mosaical Gco- 
lo^cs; relative chiefly to the Geological 
'||X!ications of the Phenomena of tFib Cave 
at'Kirkdale. Hvo. ds. 

JURISPRVDENCK. 

A translation of all the Greek, Latin, 
French, and Italian Sentences and Quo¬ 
tations, in Blackstonc’s Commentaries on 
the Laws of England; as also those ir. 
the Notes of Christian, Archbolc, and 
Williams. Hvo. ' 9s. boards. 
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A Coil^iendious Abstract of tlie Public 
(«i‘iicral Ads pcUisecf in \ Geo. IV. being 
the futirlh Session of the ])rcseiit Parlia¬ 
ment^ with notes^and cunmieiils. By T. 
VV. Williams, Esq* Svu. 10s. (id. boards. 

Keanley’s Tax-Tables for the YefU's 
1823*4, containing tables of reduced dud 
imrepealed assessed Uixes, stampu duties, 
new duties oh post horses and hackney 
coaches, Is. (id. 

The Ancient Laws of Cambria, trans¬ 
lated from tiic Welsh. By William Pro- 
bert, 8 VO. i2s. 

LAW. 

Decisions of the First nn<l Second Di- 
^ibions or the Court of Session, from No¬ 
vember 1820 to Nmemtier 1821. Col¬ 
lected by J. Wilson, U. Roilo, M. A. 
Fletcher, and F. Sommcrville, Esquires, 
Advocates. By a)qK)intmeiit of the Fa¬ 
culty of Advocates. Folio. ISs. 

MATIIKMATIC'!?. 

A Dictionary of the Mallicmaticnl and 
Physical Snences. Hy W. Mitclicll, 
nyal 18mu. [Os. bd. Ixiurds. 
(id. call gilt. 

M£1>IC1N£ AKD SVlUiEAY. 

The PupiPs PharinacoiKcia, being a li¬ 
teral tran:>latLOii of tl»e London Latin 
Pharma(:o|Kcia, the English following the 
original in IbiUcs, word for word; and 
the Latin text marked to facilitate a pro¬ 
per Pronunciation, Ac. Ac. By W. 
Alaughaiii, surgeon. IHmo. 

Tlio ICleriieiils of I’hurmacy and of the 
(Chemical History of the Materia Me¬ 
dico. By Samuel Fredenrk Gray. hvo. 
lOb. (id. hoards. 

Lectures on the fWnSTal Structure of 
the Human Bmly, and on ^hc Anatomy 
and Functions of the Skin. By Thomas 
(.Mievulier, F.JI.S. 8vo. I2s. tioards. 

Part 11. Vol. XU. of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgicai 'IVunsactions. 8vo. 18 b. 

MISCKLLANEOUS. 

The Calcutta Annual Register, Vol.l. 
fur the year 1821, to be continued annu¬ 
ally, in one volume, 8vo. X.lids. bds. 

The Forget Me Not; being a present 
for Chri.stnias and the New Year, 18^1; 
with twelve highly-iinished engravings. 
IHino. in a case. 12s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1824, or the As¬ 
tronomer’s Botanist’s, Naturalist’s, and- 
Hifitorion's Guide for the Year, forming 
also a complete illustration of the Alma¬ 
nack ; to which will be prefixed an In¬ 
troduction, containing the outline of his- 
toi^jcal and political geography; and an 
ode to dou'ers, written expressly for this 
v'ork. By Bernard Bartua. 

Friendship’s Offering ; or, the Annual 
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llemcmbrancer, a Christmas Present ami 
New Y’enr’s GffFfor IHw; roiitatning a 
scries of views and other cmbelLishinciiu. 
18mo. in on cmiHisscd ca^c. 12s. 

Cruttwell’s Origimit llousekec|tcr*s Ac¬ 
count Book for 1814. 4to. 2». 

London and Paris, or romparntive 
Sketches, fly the Marquis de Vermont 
aud Sir Charles Darnley. Svu. 9 h. boards. 

Eccentric and Humorous lantcm of 
Eminent Men and Women, remarkable 
for Wit and Brilliancy of liuugiiiatutn in 
their Epistolary Corres^xmdeiice^ invliid- 
ing several of Dean Swift. Foot, (Kinu k, 
Ac. Ac. i8mo. 3s. 

An F^ssuy on Ajipantitui'-^ in ^^huil 
theijr up|x.Nirance is uceouuted for |» 
Ciiuscs wholly jiulc|)enclcnt of I’ltieru.i- 
tural Agency. By J. Aiulcisoii, IVI.I). 
post Bvo. )ift. 

NATUKAL FRiroSOrilV. 

Two Dialogues between an (Ixfortl Tu¬ 
tor and a Disciple of the Common Sense 
Philosophy, illustTiiti\ c, in ajMipulirr nuin- 
ner, of the Proximate Causesuf the Plic- 
noinena of the Uiii\erse. Ss. 6d. 

KOVELS, TALES, AND HOMANCEH. 

Italian Tales of Humour, (hillantr\^ 
and liomance, traiislaled fioni vaiious 
uu^ors, with 18 plates. By (a. Crui(‘k- 
shank. Hvo. lOs. Proofs 14s. 

The Stranger’s (aravc, a 'i'ide. (is* 

Koningsmerkc, the laing Finnc; n 
Story of the New World. 3 voU. I2ruo. 
IHs. 

Siege of Kenilworth, a Romanee. By 
Louisa Sidney SiunhojK'. 4 voi.s. XMiols. 

WumAn’s a Riddle, a Romantic Talc. 
By Ann of Swansea. 4 vols. 

Mammon in London, or the S{iy of the 
Day. 2 volij. 12mu. l^s. 

Don .luan de l.is Sienus; oi, F4 Kni- 
pecinado ; a Romaiu*e. By MisS lA'fanu. 
3 vols. 16s. (id. 

Mary Stewart and the Maid of Orleans, 
from tlte (»erinrui of Schiller, with a Life 
of the Author. By the Rev. H. Salvni, 
M.U. B^'o. lOs. 6d. tiuurds. 

I'OKTRV. 

Love, u poem. By FI. Kll»ot. Hvo. 
second edition. 7s. 

The Nun, a Pocticul lioinance ; and 
two oiheiN. 8vu. 7 h. 6d. 

The Pilgrim’s Talc, a Pinmi. By 
Charles J^ockhart. Hvr». (In. 

The Loves of the Devils, :ui«l other 
Foenas. By S. Banih. Ijfmo. us. bda* 

THEOLOGY. 

Kightecn additional Sermons, intended 
ti> cNtabliBh the insc|airable connection 
between the Doctrines and Practice ot 
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Christianity. Q^icated to the Bishop of 
St. David's, atitoor of the for¬ 

mer volume. ISmo. . 6s, 

A Second Series of Sermons. Doctrinal 
aod Practical, adapliM to the Service of 
|>articular Sundays. By the Kev. James 
Aspinall, A.M. of Si. Mat} Hall, Oxford, 
and Curato of Rochdale. 8vo. Bs. 

Thoughts on Final Universal Restora¬ 
tion. By C. Baring, Esq. 12ino. Ss. 

A Selection from the Sermons of the 
Rev, W. J. Abdy, A- M. to which is 
prefixed his Memoirs. Svo. ISs. lx>ards, 

A Monitor to Families, or Discourses 
on some of the Duties and Scenes of Do¬ 
mestic Life. By Henry Belgrave. 12mo. 
7s. fid. 

Lectures on Popery. By the Rev. J. 
S. Sengrave. 

Bishop Taylor’s Bules for Holy lav¬ 
ing and Holy Dying.^-1 vol. royal 18mo. 
Hs. fid. 

Burdcr's Menial DiadpUnc. ISnio. 
Ss. fid.' 

Frcdcrfcky Or Incidents illustrative of 
the Uc.'iutiea and Graces of Vital Piety in 
the Domestic Circle. IBmu. 2s. 

Religion the true Source of Happiness. 
IHmo. 2s. fid. 

A Trcatific on Religious Fasting, being 
on attempt to examine the Authority, ex¬ 
plain the Nature, consider the Design, 
tind recommend the observance of that 
Duty. By & K. Lloyd. 12mo. 2s. 

The Reficctor, or Christian Advocate; 
in which the united cfthrtsof Modern In¬ 
fidels and Sucinians are detected and cx- 
jwsed. By the Kev. S. Piggott, A. i\I. 
Bvo. 10s. ■ 

A Charge delivered to the (Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Derby at the Visitation 
at Derby and ChcBtcrficld, 1H23. By 
the Rev. S- Butler, D.D. 4to. 3s. fid. 

A l>ettcr to Sir Edward Knatchbuii. 
Bart. M.P. on his accepting the ufiiee of 
jiresident to the Church Missionary As¬ 
sociation of Maidstone. By. G, U. Oleig, 
M.A. Hvo. 

The Great Duty of Seli-llesignation to 
the Divine Will. By the late i)r Wor¬ 
thington, 12mo. 3s. fid. 

The Christian Philosopher, or the Con¬ 
nection of Sdcncc w'itb Religion, &c. 
By Thomas Dich* ^12mo. 7s. boards. 

VO\''AO£S AKD TRAVELS. 

The second and concluding volume of 
BurchelPa Travels in the Interior of South¬ 
ern AffEu, w^th numerous coloured en¬ 
gravings, vignettes, Ac. from the Author's 
original drawings. 4to. £. 4 n 14. 

Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand. By Kichard A. Cruise, 
Esq. Bvo. 10s. fid. boardE» 


EDINBURGH- 

Saint Honan's Wefl, by the Author of 

Wavcrley” and ‘‘ Quentin Dimvard.” 
3 vols. Post,octavo. AMitlLifid. boards. 

Kovels and Romances of the Author 
of .jl^averley ; comprising The Pirate, 
The Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the 
Peak, Ad Quentin Durvpard. Hand¬ 
somely printed with illustrative VignAte 
Title-pages. 7 vols. 9vo. £.4it4«. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal; exhibiting a Concise View of 
the latest and most important Discoveries 
in Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. 
No. LXXVllI. licing the First 
ber of a New Series, fis. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
exhibiting a View of the Progress of Dis¬ 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, Practical Mechanics, 
Geography, Navigation, Statistics, and 
the Fine and Useful Arts. No. XIX. 
( To he eonitnued Quarterly.) 7s. fid. 

Cains Gracchus, a Tragedy. By .Tames 
Sheridan Knowles, Author of “ Virgi- 
niu.s,” &c. 8vo. .Ss. fid. 

Observations on the Antichristian Ten. 
dency of Modern Education, and on the 
practicability and means of its Iin|>rovc- 
ment. By John Campbell of Carbrook, 
F.R.S.E. 2s. fid. hoards. 

November Twelfth ; a Poem. Is. 

The Phrenological Journal and Mis¬ 
cellany. No. 1. (Fublishcd Qnai iCTly.) 
d'S- 

A Sermon on Infidelity, preached at 
the Meeting of the Synod of Fife on the 
14th October last. By the Rev. John 
M^Lucblan, Minister of Wemyss. 

The Orutoricidr Class-Book; with the 
Principles of ^Elocution Kimplified and il¬ 
lustrated by suitable examples ; intended 
for the use of Public and Private Semi¬ 
naries. By A. M. Hartley, Teacher of 
Elocution, Glasgow. l2mo« 4s. boards. 

Virginius; A Tragedy. By James 
Sheridan Knowdes. Sirih Editioiim 8vo. 
3s. fid. 

The Elocutionist; A Collection of 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, peculiarly 
adapted to display the Art of Reading, 
&C.9 By James Sheridan Knowles. I2mo. 
Ss. fid. bound. 

Sennons preached in St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
,6vo. 10s. fid. boards. ^ . 

Statement in regard to the Pauperism 
of Glasgow, &om the* experience of the 
lost eight years. By Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. 2s. 

Transactions of the Medico-Chinirgi- 
cal Society of Edinburgh. Instituted 
August 2c( 1821. With Plates. Oii«: 
thick volume*octavo. IBs. boards. 
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Meta||j|jpric;il Skutche^f of the Old and 
New Systems, with cfiunionN on intensu 
iitg subjects. By Abram Combe, Edin¬ 
burgh. 3s. huardsi 
Supplement to Morison's Dictionary of 
the Decisions of the Court of Sessit^. 
By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. I^L 
L. Part I. Containing Decisions report¬ 
ed bjr J^uriu, Spottiswoode, and Auchin- 
lock. 4to. 15s. sewed. . 

An Address, read November the 2Gth 
1823, to the Members of a Class for the 
Critical Study of the Greek New Testa¬ 
ment. By William Day. Is- 

An Inquiry into the Doctrine of Origi- 
tuil Sin ; with a Critical Dissertation on 
the words “ All,” “ AU men,” '•*' Many,” 
&c.—Homans v. 13. Ax:, and 1 Cor. xv- 
32. &c. By the Rev. .luhn Corimick, 
A. M. Minister of Stow. 12nio. 5s. 

Father Clement; a Roman Catholic 
Story. By the Author of '•* The Deci¬ 
sion.” 2‘imo. jfs, (id. boards. 

A System of Practical Mathematics ; 
for the use of Schouis. By I). Davidson, 


A.M. Teacher, Burntisland. The Second 
Edition, improved, and greatly enlarged. 
One thick volume octavo. 14s. hoards. 

Account of the proceedings which took 
place in Glasgow on the o( eusiuu of Dr 
Chalmers’s leaving St. John’s Purisii, 
for the Moral Phlloso])hy Choir of the 
University of St Andrews. U. 

Legendre's Elements of Geometry; 
and of Plane and Spherical Trigonunictry; 
edited by David Brewster, L.L.D. Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, ami Se¬ 
cretary to the Royal Society of Edinburgli; 
witlt additional Notes and Impnivemcnt 
Wood-cuts, 6u‘, Hvo. 10.s. (id. iMwird.s. 

A Selection of Antiquarian and ilisto. 
rical Notes. By 11. U. Jenjway, IXq. 
8vo. 9& 

The Spae-vvife; a Talc of The Scottisli 
Chronicles. By the Author of Annuls 
of the Parish,” (;ilhai/c,” &c. 

3 vols. I2mo. 4J ale. boards. 

Percy Mallory. By the Author of 

Pen-Owen.” 3 vols. jKWt octavo. 
X.liilOs. boards. , ' . 
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EUROPK. 

SPAiK.-^King Ferdinand and his fa¬ 
mily entered Madrid on the l!Uh Nu- 
vembeT. 'rhoGaxette of the 20th contains 
a decree, creuting^a Council of Ministers; 
in which Council,' with the King at its 
head, is to be vested the supreme power 
of the state. It doc'« not appear that 
Ferdinand proposes t(rfT?r\V any legislative 
body. This (k>uncil is to Imthe organ of 
his w'ill; and even the forms of a free 
gavermnent are to be dispensed with. 

The utmost anxiety still exists as to 
whether the King of Sfiain will iicknow- 
ledge or reject the loans made liy the 
Constitutional Government, and no po¬ 
sitive information of his intentions on the 
subject has yet been received. Respect¬ 
ing the )>olitical intentione of Ferdinand 
there is not the least indication in the 
letters from Madrid of any leaning *to. 
wards mildiicss and forbearance, but all 
his actions and expressions manifest as 
much coldness and reserve as if he intend¬ 
ed to put to ded^ half his subjects; it i» 
still in.dsted Ujxin, however, in letters 
from Paris, written by persons who are 
said ta possess the confidence of the 
French Ministry, that the King of Spain 
has been prevailed on to issue an amnes¬ 
ty, and that it would appear in the public 
journals in the course of a very few days. 

la the private letters fruAi Madrid uf 


the 20th November, it is stated tha^ the 
greate.st wretchednesK reigns in that city; 
a large majority of the rich inlvuhitantfc 
have ernigniled or retired Rom Madrid, 
and the poorer cktssos ronsequciilly can 
neither find employment uj fooil in the 
usual channels. The Madrid (iii/ettc of 
the 20th InsUtnt contains u list of con¬ 
tributions by the clergy for the support 
of the Government. Tiiese donations arc 
unricrfctood to have been made ihrougli 
the influence of Don Victor 8.iez, the 
King’s Confessor, and Minister for l*’o- 
rcign AJlairs. They amount in the whole 
to about XM9,000 sterling- 

A letter Rom Seville, dated Deiolwr 
28, slates, that although the cause «l the 
Constitufeionulists now apinrar:. uniiihila 
ted, and the priests and the lower classes 
rejoicing, yet there is little hope tif Inm- 
quillity lieing entirely or fi|K'edily restor¬ 
ed. Tumults are continually taking place 
in the streets of Seville; and the Libe- 
rah^ who are certainly the weakest in 
point of numbers, ore insulted with im¬ 
punity. The King is much blamed for 
his decrees, but our correspondent says it 
would rec|uire a person of i^ore nerve and 
determination than Ferdinand VIT. |x)s- 
.scssesgto resist the clamours of the prints, 
the nobles, and the mob, for vengeance; 
the King is, in fact, goaded to acts of re¬ 
sentment. 
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Sir John Downie, who was dwpossessed 
of hia place of Alceyde^ or Governor of 
SevUlht by the Constitutional Government, 
and in close confinement in Cadiz 
from the 14th of June to the time the 
King left that city, has been reRtored to 
his office, and is in great favour at Court. 
It is supposed that Sir John will pone^s 
sufficient influence to procure the libera¬ 
tion of his brother, Colonel Charles Oow. 
nie, who was severely wounded in the 
action of the 13th of September, near 
Jaen, and was taken prisoner, but after¬ 
wards allowed his {xirole, with a passport 
to proceed to Malaga. 

(vueriUa parties urc so numerous in 
Spain, that a large escort is necessary for 
travelling safe; for the Constitutional 
troops that have been dispersed have no 
means of living but. fay plunder, and they 
are very daring in tNfr attacks, frequently 
entering small villagos, and levying con¬ 
tributions ; and our correspondent adds, 
that unless a large army of occupation re¬ 
mains in. ^19’ Peninsul^ these bands will 
again unlto, aitd be too formidable for the 
Army of the Faith to contend with. 

The gallant Biegu, who, we stated in 
OUT last Number, had been arraigned for 
high treason, has been tried, condemned, 
and iB;Kecuted. The King having, by a 
prsMiyus decree, deprived him of his mili¬ 
tary rank, he was condemned to the ig. 
nominious death of the gibl}et. The al¬ 
leged crime was, that he took a part, as a 
member of the Cortes at Seville, in carry-- 
ing the King to C^iz. The putting to 
death of this gallant soldier, who was 
entitled to all the privileges of q prisoner 
of war, will reflect indelible disgrace on 
the new Government, and, considered as 
the pledge of its future policy, must have 
the eflect of retarding the settlement of 
the country. 

The following extracts of letters from 
Madrid, contain an account of the death 
of Riegu« 

“ Madrid^ F’ovemher 7 . 

As soon as his Royal Highness the 
Duke d*Angouleme had quitted the capi¬ 
tal (whiqji was on the 4th inst) the se¬ 
cond Court of Alcodes d'Cai^a y Cortc 
hastened the necessary preparations for 
making the ill*&tud Riego drink the last 
dn^ m tlie chalicre of bitterness. Many 
of those occupied in these (aeparations 
had but eight months before hailed him 
as a hero. He was transferred from the 
prison where \\c had hitherto been to the 
public prison at an unusual hour of the 
night; there his sentence was rhid to 
hhon, which was as follows Don Ra¬ 
fael Riego is condemned to the capital 
punishmept of the gibbet; he is to be 


dragged through all the streeta^iioding t<» 
the place of execution, his property to lie 
ooniiscated to the profit of the King\s 
Chamber, and he is to pay the expences 
of bis trial.* 

At ten o’clock on the morning of 
thi 5th he was led iifto the Im nitig r/tn- 
(a room lighted up with funeral can¬ 
dles, and other emblems of death.)r In 
this situation, which struck with grief 
every man possessed of a spark of pro. 
per feeling, Riego showed the moht un¬ 
shrinking firmness. All he said was, 

‘ May God grant that my death may con¬ 
duce to the happiness and tranquillity of 
Spain !* These words will not be forgot¬ 
ten. The unfortunate Riego was sent tc» 
the scaflbld in virtue of an ex post facto 
law, a circumstance which history will 
not forget, in recording these deplorable 
times.” 

“ Nox'Cfnbcr 10 . 

“ On the 4th inst in the middle of the 
night, Riego was removed from ^ ICl Sc- 
minario de las Nobles,’ where he had 
been confined, to the prison ‘ de la Corte,’ 
and at noon the next day, the sentence 
being read to him, he was conducted to 
the chapel, with a couple of friars to as- 
sist him in his ^votions, as is custom¬ 
ary, forty-eight hours {irevious to execu¬ 
tion. A table with a crucifix was placed 
in the street, opposite to the prison, to 
receive the offerings of the pious and cha¬ 
ritable for the ]>iirposc of defraying the 
expenccs of the funeral, and for the say¬ 
ing of masses. Curiosity was excited to 
see something of the last hours of a man 
whose name hud resounded so mucli 
throughout Eun^jeJIuring the preceding 
three years, a^.a numbers applied for jn^r- 
inission to see him, btith before and after- 
the trial, but none were indulged. The 
lawyers connected with the proceedings 
and the friars chusing to he his only oh- 
sei'vcrs, advisers, and consolers. 

On the 7th,thecrowd l}eganto assem¬ 
ble as early as nine o'clock i-ound the door«{ 
of the prison, and in thi* Calle do Toledo, 
through which he was to pass to the Plaza 
de Cavado, where tlie scaflbld was erected. 
Rifgo had requested that none but the 
Spanish guards or troops of the line might 
attend, the French Commandant there¬ 
fore otily interfered so for as to place a 
few picquets of Freofhj cavalry at the 
opening of the streets, to preserve order; 
and there were no Royalist volunteers or 
other soldiers to line the streets, a few 
lancets riding up and down to keep the 
way clear. About half-past twelve, the 
unfortunate man was brought to the out¬ 
ward prison door, pale and emodate:!, . 
scarcely exhibiting signs of life i his coat 
had been stripped off, and he was covered 
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from the neck to the fleet with a white 
linen robe dc chaiMtrej fastened with a 
cord round the waist. His hands and 
feet were tied, atid he wm seated on a 
sort of matted hurdle, with a pillow to 
support him, and friars on cither Bid8|i to 
keep him up, and afford him spiritual 
comfort, in his hand was placed a small 
print of the crucifixion. A few horse sol¬ 
diers went first; the constables and officers 
Iwlonging to tb |iriBon, on imageof Christ 
on the cross, the ass dragging the hurdle, 
a number of ecclesiastics and ftiars, and 
a body of cavalry, completed the proces¬ 
sion. In the streets and at the balconies, 
with few exceptions, there were multi¬ 
tudes to witness it: the exceptions were 
of those houses (and those the best) whose 
proprietors or occupiers had been friends 
to Riego. The greatest order and silence 
' prevailed. Not an insulting word escaped 
from any one. Little could be seen of 
him, as he bent his head on his bosom, 
except once or twice he raised his looks 
to the friar, who kept speaking to him. 
On arrival at the foot of the scatfbld, ho 
was lifted ftom the hurdle, and seated on 
the first step, where he made his confes¬ 
sion. This ended, he was lifted up the 
ladder almost to the tw, and while the 
executioner fastened tm rope about his 
neck, the priest addressed the hyestanders, 
desiring for him the forgiveness of those 
whom he might have offended, as he for¬ 
gave his enemies. The Belief was then 
begun, and on coming to the words Jesus 
Christ, he was thrown off the side; and 
here occurred the most barbarous spec¬ 
tacle, though a humane act to the suf¬ 
ferer. The hangmM jumped upon his 
shoulders, jerking himsen^veral times, 

. and covering the face wilh a handker¬ 
chief, which he soon took off again, and 
waved in brutal triumph, as a signal for 
the people to cry out Viva el Rcy ; but, 
among some thousands, a few hundreds 
only joined in it, and few repeated it a 
second time. Two men were below un¬ 
der the scaffbld to puU the lege, so that a 
sense of pain could only l)c momentaiy. 
A savage from the crowd struck the body 
with his fist, which was the only iqimlt 
offered. 

Pramce.— The political intelligence 
from this countiy is of little importance. 
The Moniteut, other Taris papers, of 

the 3d instant, are principfiUy occupied 
with the account of the Duke d*Angou- 
leme's triumphant entry into the .capital 
on the preceding day, which, it has been 
lemarl^ was the anniversaiy of the bat¬ 
tle of Austeriitz. If so, the coincidence, 
've think, was unfortunate. His Royal 
Highness distinguished himself during 
the campaign as as the nature of 
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little real fighting in Spain, very 
opportunity for tik display of gonerabhip, 
and none for acquiring the appellation of 
a hera It was not a bloodless campaign, 
certainly; but the French troops march¬ 
ed from the Bfdassoa to Cadiz, without 
encountering an enemy in the field except 
a few disorgpiized bonds of Constitution¬ 
alists. 

PouTuoAL.-—Lisbon Gazettes of the 
15th November contain a royal decree, 
the preamble of which states, that it has 
come to his Majesty^s knowledge, that 
some Portuguese subjects, who have ta¬ 
ken refuge in foreign countries, intend to 
write, in their mother tongue, journals nr 
iximphlets, with the criminal intention of 
again circulating li|l^liE><’us and subver¬ 
sive doctrines t|m|M the kfngdonri t 
to counteract King bos ordain¬ 

ed, that no native or foreigner, residing 
in Portugal, shall receive a w J ournal or 
pamphlet, printed in a ’amgn statu, 
without a royal license. Shtwd any such 
publications fall into their hands, they are 
required to deliver thumup to the Intcn* 
dant-Gencral of the Polilbe. The penalty 
for contravention of this law Is a 
480 milrcae; in addition to 
oflbnder, if a native, is to be 
six months, and if a foreigner, to 
pulled the Portuguese dominions. Thu 
fine is to be given to the informer, whose 
name is to be kept secret 

Greece.— A letter dated in /ante has 
been received (Vom a gentleman filling a 
high public situation belonging to the 
Levant Company, which places beyond a 
doubt the intelligence mentioned in the 
foreign journals, of the surrender of the 
Castle of Corinth to tl^ Grecian forces, 
by whom it had lieen so long invested. 
The garrison consisted of 800 Mahome- 
dans, who receiving no relief from the 
Turkish fleet, were compelled to submit 
to want of provisions, and to a deficiency 
of every militaiy store. 

Vienna^ JVbu. 14.—“ Authentic news 
ftom the Ionian Isles announce that the 
Pacha of Scutari has been oompletely 
beaten in his last attempt on Missolongbi. 
He had penetrated with a body of Turks 
an^ Albanians, whom he had got toge¬ 
ther, by force of money, into the moun¬ 
tains of Etolia, where he was attacked on 
all sides, by Constantine Bozzaris, Le- 
paniotes, Macrys, and other Greek <^efk 
The IHirks lost ^ greatef part of their 
artillery and stores. Two ffivisions laid 
dowiT their arms; the remains of the 
army went to Aita and Janino. The 
Pacha Is said to have gone to Scutari, to 
drive out the Montenegrins,, who have 
♦ 5C 
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got jwssesKion of that jmt <if his pro¬ 
vince .”—Gazette of Nuremberg, 

Semlin^ Oct. 28.—“ Since the death 
of the heroic Marco Bozzari, his brother 
Constantine has made himself known; 
and, according to a letter from Tino, da¬ 
ted October IS, and which has been re¬ 
ceived at Kissa, he has avenged the death 
of his brother in a manner worthy of him. 
He is said to have compl^ly defeated 
the Pacha of Scutari, who nad advanced 
with fresh troops, towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember, and to have destroyed the greater 
part of his army. Among the prisoners 
were GfK> Latin Christians, whom Bozuri 
sent to their hcimus, after reproaching 
them for having fought against theirChris- 
tian brethren. May all the Christians of 
the west appreciate this conduct! Accord¬ 
ing to the latest prlv^ letters from Ma¬ 
cedonia and Thessa^f ‘ we learn that, as 
far as the Pcloppnticm''is concerned, the 
Greeks have nothing more to fear. It is 
true that bags full of human ears, stated 
to be those,of slain Greeks, and for which 
the Porte, dtording to ancient custom, 
])ays a certain sum, are sent from time to 
time as trophies to Constantinople. But 
the Franks are no longer deceiv^ by this, 
as it is a certain fact, that the Turks cut 
of their own dead, which they 
Porte USthoscof Christians.** 

ASIA. 


New South Wales.— By late ac¬ 
counts from these settlements, it appears 
that trade is already much overdone there, 
notwithstanding the immense distance 
from Great Britain. English ^manufac¬ 
tures ore being poured in, in the same 
ignorant excess as was so fatally exem¬ 
plified ul the opening of Buenos Ayres. 
One instance of this thoughtless libenUity 
in shipping goods must suffice; among 
tlie arrivals at Sydney last spring was a 
(quantity of Epsom salts, etjual to two 
millions of doses, such as are sold in the 
druggists* sho^H in England ; this, at the 
rate that article is consumed there at 
present, where the people enjoy the best 
health, is equal to more than fifty years* 
consumption, allowing them all to physic 
themselves once a-vreek; of course it will 
be a total loss; and the same might be 
said numerous other ar^cles. Men 
and w'omen are the commodities in* the 
greatest demand, young women particu¬ 
larly: and there is a fine opening to active, 
ind\Lstyious m^hanics; and we arc in- 
fonked, thahil«30 cannot be h^terlaid 
out than ip securing a passage to either 
of these ^colonies; goods shoijd cer¬ 
tainly bp let alone, except upon the best 
and latest information, and then only in 
very small quantities. 


AMEUICA. 

Mexico. — Intelligence from Vera 
Cruz, dated the 10th September, state, 
that much agitation exists in some of the 
Mexican provinces on the subject of the 
new organization of the government. I'hc 
minority of the inhabitants are favourable 
to a confederation similar to that of the 
United States, but there ore not wanting 
persons violently opposed to so liberal a 
constitution. Subsequent accounts, dated 
22d September at Vera Cruz, state, that 
a disagreement exists between the garrison 
of San Juan and the inhabitants. The 
misunderstanding had reached such a 
height, that it w'as hourly expected to 
break out into open hostilities. The cause 
of quarrelis the island of Sacrifidos, which 
the Mexicans intended to occupy, but in 
this they were anticipated by the garrison. 
The foreign vessels, on the 24th, were alt 
leaving the place, in consequence of orders 
from the constituted authorities. 

BxiAKii..—We learn from Brazil, that 
the commissioners who had been sent out 
by the King of l^urtugal to notify the 
counter-revolution ^vhich had taken place 
in the mother country, have not been 
very graciously received by the Brazilians, 
who do not seen^ have the least incli¬ 
nation to return^nder the yoke of Por¬ 
tugal. They informed the commissioners 
that such a deputation would never have 
been sent, bad not the Government of 
Portugal totally misunderstood the state 
of things in Brazil; and that no proposi¬ 
tions would be listened to without the re¬ 
cognition of inde])endence as a preliminary 
point. A copy of the free constitution 
which ,thcy have ^opted has been drawn 
out, and Qppru/ed St by the Emperor Don 
Pedro, who as far us professions 

go, to be fiiendly to the new order ot 
things; though we would nut be inclined 
to put much trust in tliese professions if 
they were brought to the test. 

Advices have been received from Monte 
Video, dated the 5th of August, which 
mention that a Portuguese division of 
about 3000 troops, under General Alvaro 
de Costu, still continued in possession of 
that place, although it was surremnded by 
a large Imperial force of Brazilians, com¬ 
manded by General Le Cor, Aliat Baron 
de Laguna. Skirmishing generally took 
place between the bloGih||i^ and the block¬ 
ades ; but it appearof^ be the plan of 
the latter to starve the (^irisoii of Monte 
Video rather than risk an attack. The 
ganaMpi however, being in wiint of pro- 
vifiquB, they lately wade a sortiei attack¬ 
ed and repulsed the Brazilians, and suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing in several horned 
tie. Lord |>chnuie, who had finished 
tlic afrairs U Jlfu^hain and Para, was 
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cluily expected in t|ic mouth of the river 
Plate, and it was expected he would then 
concur it> some plan for reducing the 
Portuguese garrisdn. 

Peru. —By recent advices from Peru* 
it appears thut the cause of independence 
prospers. The evacuation of Lima by the 
Patriot troops was in pursuance of a well* 
concerted nianceuvre, which had given 
tlicm great advantages over their oppo¬ 
nents. Declining n general action in the 
plain, the independent chiefs resolved, by 
a bold manoeuvre, to carry the war into 
Upper Peru, w'fiich had been abandoned 
by the Boyulists on their descent upon 
Lima. It w^as in pursuance of this plan 
that they dispatch^ General Santa Cruz 
to Arica, as stated in our Number for 
October { and of this project the Viceroy 
appears to have been apprized, when too 
late to prevent it. He accordingly aban¬ 
doned Lima on the IGth of July, exactly 
a month ai>er he had entered it, fbllowed 
by bands of (vuerillas harassing his march, 
to make the best of his w^ay into the up- 
j)cr countr)', which, however, he would 
find, prc-occupied by the tnde])cndcnt 
troops. The following is an extract of a 
letter from Limn, dated August Slst 
“ Affairs here still ^tinue to wear a 
better prospect, iind every day increases 
the confidence of the people. 

The old Spaniards, or rather the 
S^ianish anny, now begin to feel the bad 
effects of their visit to Lima. Cnntarac 
has been obliged to divide his army into 
three divisions, and send them by differ¬ 
ent roads, in order to retreat with cele¬ 
rity ; but, by the lost accounts from Pisco, 
we learn, that they are at a sttrtfrd, and 
nut likely to advance quickly, for want of 
cattle, Ac. and principally on account of 


the constant state of embarrasstnent they 
arc kept in by the patriot Montomeros. 
There are at present 9000 iwtriot troo]>6 
in the Intermedins, in possession of that 
rich part of the country, which the Spa¬ 
niards left BO foolishly ; and here, and in 
Truxilla, there are upwards of 7000; so 
that, as to mimhers, the Patriots consi¬ 
derably exceed the Royalists, who have 
only 8000;* and as their resources ore 
much greater, llicy have almost cvciy 
advantage over tjwm, there is but tittle 
doubt of the war being very soon bt ought 
to a conclusion.” 

DemurARA.—F. xtriict ofn letter from 
Demerara, dated Sept. Nine mure 

of the rebels were executed lust Friduy ; 
twenty-four more will lie executed tliis 
w'eek. Mr Smith, the missionary, is to be 
tried in a few dayfL the charges against 
him are now in 4 (||l||fre 8 S, and I have no 
doubt a public eXimple will be made of 
him.” 

West Ikhies—T he Jatwea [lapcTs 
to the 10th November abundant 

proofs that a great alarm has been spieml 
through all the West India Islands, by 
the discussions which took place lust ses¬ 
sion in Parliament, and the consequent 
apprehension that they w'erc 
lead to some final measures iWHIw 
emancipation of the negro poptmipn^ 
Meetings have been call^ in almost every 
parish of the island of Jamaicu, and very 
strong resolutions passed* Two or three 
people iiad been shipped offfeom Jamaica, 
having been found with inflammatory do¬ 
cuments in their posoession, sent by some 
secret ciflissaries from St. Domingo, to in¬ 
duce the negroes to rise en rnaitey to de* 
dare themselves free, and to luunler all 
the whites. 
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Rrt/Wt Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain 

in the Years and Quarters ended 10th October 1822, and lOtli October 1823, showing 
the Increase or Decrease on each bea^ thereof:— i 


Excise. 


Post Office. 
Taxes,— 


MiMcUanfOUB.. 

Total-.,- 


Vian end 
1825?. 

lothOot 

1823. 

Increase. 

l)iTn*asc. 

Quara. end 
1H22. 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

m£i 

8*?.7K,82S 
1 ,543,000 
7*S0fl*91O 
388*264 

£: 

9,959,3?,3 
24,4UJ,243 
6.256,797 
1,350.000 
6,798,024 
471,718 

£. 

481.349 

7 ,ono 

8S,454 

£.* 

I,I45,07> 

2,027 

418,886 

2.941,888 
7,729,997 
],674,308 
36D/)00 
310.136 
^ 103.285 

£. 

3,348,237 

6*834,118 

1,611*94.3 

363.000 

710,614 

134*616 

£. 

406*369 

.3*000 

£. 

49.4,879 

62*.538 

60^592 

50,321,094 

Deduct 

49,227.10.'^ 672*003 

Increase. 

1,86539^ 

379.00S 

13,3l9.8e9jl3,06],3a0j 4f»*70(l 

Deduct Increase. 

618,9^ 

460,700 
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lii,-^Drcadful Occv/rrence.^m^On Mon« 
day night last the town of Whitehaven 
was thrown into the utmost agitation, 
by an awfUl explosion of fire-damp, from 
the William pit, a coal-mine belonging 
to the Knrl of T4onsda1e, when it was 
known that a considerable number of 
colliers were' at the moment employed 
in the workings. It was hn|)ossible to 
ascertain the extent of the calamity im¬ 
mediately, but the fatal certainty soon 
1)ecamc apparent. No'ftss than fourteen 
men, sixteen boys, and two girls, have 
coine to a premature death by this ca¬ 
tastrophe. 

23.—Yesterday, Francis 
Cain, cotton-spinner, aged 17, for high- 
w'ay robbery, and Geo. Laidluw, wright, 
for house-breaking, were executed at 
Glasgow, pursuant to their sentence. They 
exhibited an uncomBdi^ degree of forti¬ 
tude, the result of sincere repentance and 
I>crfect resignation, w'hlrh w'as never 
more cons]ricuous than in the conduct of 
those unhapipy criminals. Cain, who was 
a llomaii Catholic, was attended by a 
clergyman and another person of his pro- 
fe$>sion ; Latdlaw was accompanied by 
the Ucv. Mr Smyth and Mr Stewart. 
AiM/ti considerable time spent in fervent 
culprits were launched into 
Laidlaw' died \vith scarcely a 
struggle ; Cain wras more convulsed ; but 
in u f(‘W minutes they w'crc both dead. 
On the same day, Robert Scott, convicted 
at the Jedburgh circuit of the murder of 
tw(» mon, Simm and Aitchison, was exe¬ 
cuted on a scaffold erected near the spot 
where the crimes were committed, a lit¬ 
tle to the eastward of the village of Fauns. 
The unhappy man behaved with great pe¬ 
nitence, firmness, and resignation. 

28.—t/o/zH Wet^soii^n Trust and Hot~ 
yiiVz//!.—We have to congratulate our fel- 
iow-dtii^ens upon the near pro8|xx!t of a 
new and important Hospital being to be 
added to the list of Charitable Institu¬ 
tions with which this Metropolis abounds. 
This extensive charity takes its rise from 
the funds of the late Mr John Watson, 
W.S., who, in the year 1759, conveyed 
his whole property to trustees, the late 
Lord Milton, and Mr Mackenzie, of Dcl- 


vin, W.S., to be laid out in such pious 
and charitable purposes within the city 
of Edinburgh, as they might judge pro- 
jx*r. The funds being insufficient for the 
fnirposes pointed out by the trustees, and, 
bcailes, doubts being entertained of the 
usefulness of such an establishralant, the 
fund was in the meantime preserve^, and 
acciimuUited by the care and attention 
of the Keepers and Commissioners of the 
Signet; and we need not add how well, 
when it is mentioned, that the fund,which, 


in 1761, amounted onIyi£.4721, 5s. 6d. 
now exceeds dC.90,00rf. After much dis¬ 
cussion among the Keepers and Com¬ 
missioners of the Signet, relative to the 
pro|ier charity to which this fund should 
be ajTplied, un Act of Parliament wa'* 
last year obtained, appropriating it “ For 
the Maintenance and Education of Des¬ 
titute Children, and bringing them up* to 
be useful members of society, and also 
fftr assisting, in their outset in life, such 
them as may be thought to deserve and 
require such aid.** 

Fvm’ral of the Dean of /’ocziZfy.—This 
day the remains of Matthew Ross, Esq., 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, were 
interred in the Gre)'friar8* church-yard. 
As had been previously arranged, the 
Members of the Faculty, in their rolws, 
assembled in their hull at half-past one 
o’clock ; from whence, about two o’clock, 
they proceeded in a Iwdy to the Grey- 
friars* Church. About the same time, 
the hearse, followed by a long train of 
mourning-coaches, set out from the late 
Dcan*B house in Queen-Street, and pro¬ 
ceeded slowly along Princes-Street, the 
Bridges, College-Street, and LotWun- 
Street, to the church-yard. The coffin, 
w'hich was very si^erb, was then removed 
from the hearse, and carried upon the 
shoulders of the attendants into the 
church-yard, followed by the friends of 
the deceased ; Alexander Ross, Esq. the 
brother of the deceased, being present ns 
chief mourner. Among those who assist¬ 
ed tc» bear the pall, were observed John 
Clerk and Francis JeflVey, Esqrs., advo¬ 
cates, James Ferricr and Colin Macken- 
ziu, Esqts., Citfks of Session. At this 
stage of the sol^niticR, the Faculty, pre¬ 
ceded by their officer, carrying his insig¬ 
nia, mounted with crape, moved off from 
the church towards the grave, on the 
north-west side of the church-yard,W'here 
they formed a line on each side of the 
footpath, and raised their hats as the cof¬ 
fin glassed. The body was then consign¬ 
ed to the earth, after which the company 
retired. Exclusbe of those who attend¬ 
ed in mourning coaches, there were at 
least sixty of the Faculty present, and 
among them the Lord Advocate and So¬ 
licitor-General. 

30—AWmAt/?'?/ is said that 

the Magistrates havdjjfelved to discoun¬ 
tenance, Pnr the futiire,^he destruction of 
Salislmry Crags, by refusing to purchase 
stores t^en from the quarries there. It 
appears that material, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ratho, for paving the streets, 
can be laid down at Port Hopetoun at 
the smne exiience as it may be had from^ 
Salisbury ; and it is to be hoped 
thatihe minple^p^ by the Magistrates 
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will not be lost on such parties as still 
continue, directly er indirectly, to facili- 
utc dilapidatioiiH, which, if persisted in, 
would, in the cou|;se of time, leave hardly 
n vesti;^ of one of the noblest naturd 
ornaments of our city. 

NOVEMBEIU 

Hioh Cob'll r OF Justiciary——— 
Beaton, a boy about 1.& years old, 
was sentenced to 7 years transportation 
for streeurobbery.—Andrew Metizies and 
Cveorfic Spicer, or Spears, were afterwards 
found Guilty of housebreaking and rob¬ 
bery, the former upon evidence, and the 
latter on his own confeshion. They were 
adjudged to be transported for fourteen 
years. J&hn Kcid and Thomas Black, 
the one 16 and the other 17 years old, 
ivere then tried for a similar crime, and 
found Guilty. This was an aggravated 
case of housebreaking, and the prisoners, 
being found Guilty, were sentenced to lie 
executed on the 10th Decemher. [The 
sentence of the younger one, lleid, has 
been since respited. Black was executed 
ut the time ap()ointcd.] 

5.~.This ilav James Anderson, David 
(Benn, Mrrguret Frew, and Margaret 
Anderson, were placed at the bar, ac¬ 
cused of the murder^ John McClure, 
weaver in Townhead of Ayr, by assault¬ 
ing and wounding him on the 6th of July, 
on the road leading from Ayr to the vil¬ 
lage of Ochiltree, of which wounds he 
died in a few hours afterwards. The 
prisoners pled Not Guilty to the charges 
in the indictment. This was a case of 
wanton and barbarous cruelty. The first 
witness, Thomas Young, a student of 
divinity, detailed the facts of tli^jpssault. 
He was ucquninted with' John McClure, 
and was present at the celebration of the 
Sacrament at Ochiltree, on Sunday the 
6 th of July. J^eft that village almut half- 
past five. On the road he passed James 
Tnd, and hpine other {sei-sons in a gig, 
who spoke to them. Saw other persons 
on the road behind them. About nine 
o'clock, when within about a mile of Ayr, 
saw four j^ersons on the road, two men 
and two women. Mr McClure and wit¬ 
ness walked together, and he obsigrved 
one of the men attempting to catch at the 
gig, but fh(’ gig fKissed on. When Mc¬ 
Clure and wi^jpees come forward, they 
went oir the l^jj^ on purpose to give 
these tYcrsons no molestation; Glenn, 
who attempted to stop the gig, fell, and 
Anderson ^so fell on the sido*way, and 
as they were rising, witness and McClure 
came up. Witness knew both the prisoners. 
Tliey appeared much intoxicated. When 
they got up, they struck at M‘Clure, 
who, with witness, attemp^ to escgpe 
from them. They^wOTe^t witness; 


attd Anderson asked whether he was an 
Orangeman, or what was he ? Glenn was 
upon McClure at this time. Witness was 
knocked to the ground hy several strokes. 
The two women came up at this time. 
MH^lure was down, and Margaret An¬ 
derson went to McClure, and up|>earcd to 
strike him. When witness defended him¬ 
self from Anderson, she came up and 
said, would you strike a drunk inuit 
that way ?*’ She then struck witnosK, and 
after tliat return^,,to M''Ctui'e. At tliib 
time, Mr Tod and Mr Brvdvu, who 
hod stopped their gig, came up. They 
went up to w'here Afr McClure was lying, 
and placed him on his feet, and the> 
came back to disentangle witness friun 
Anderson, who had hold of witness, and 
kicked him with his feet. Another |K*r- 
son came up and £rced witness from thr 
grasp of AndenM* Witness then run 
a few paces, and on looking luck, saw 
M*Clure again uiK>n the ground, utid 
Anderson standing over liini; he wa^ 
then striking him with his clenched list 
behind the cur. By this time several 
persons had come up, but witness v^ns .<h> 
confused be does not recollect seemg the 
other prisoners. Saw a ixirson 
derson off McClure. After 
rescued, Mr Todd and Mr 
]H>rted him to their gig. 
weak from the blows, and his 
bleeding, and the bock of his ear was also 
blc(!ding. He complained of pain in hit. 
back, where he said he had h^*n kicked 
by some of the prisoners Witness di<t 
not sec any of them kick McClure. 7*hc 
assault continued about ten minutes or n 
quarter of an hour. Thinks M'CIuro 
was twice knocked down before any 
one came to his assistance. Had tiic 
men been so drunk as they seemed to Ik*, 
they would nut have been able to have 
committed the violence which they did. 
Witness saw no appearance of their being 
drunk after they commenced tiie assault. 
Before Mr Todd came up to them, they 
seemed unable to keep their feet. M**- 
Clure said to witness, on being asked 
whether the women struck him, that they 
were hud women. When witness saw 
McClure on the ground, he thinks the 
uomcn were also striking him. Ailcrget- 
tipg M'‘Clure to his house, witness cfdled 
in about half an hour; he was then sitting 
on a chair, and looked very ill. He did 
not sec him again, as be died H>on after. 
M'-Clure nor witness ofibred no provoca¬ 
tion IP the prisoners; n6 words passed 
betwixt them till they struck them. The 
prisdners had no sticks, and it was the 
impression of witness that the woman 
Anderson hod a sUme in her hand. The 
evidence of Mr Young was forr<iborated 
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by the persons in the gig. The Jury 
retired about a quarter of an hour, when 
they returned a verdict, unanimously find¬ 
ing James Anderson and David Glen 
Guilty of the charge libelled j but, on ac¬ 
count that the commission of the crime 
was unpremeditated, or not concerted be^ 
twixt them, reccommended them to mer* 
cy; and found the charges against Mar¬ 
garet Anderson and Margaret Frew Not 
Proven. The two women were accord¬ 
ingly assoilzied and d|pi|^is$ed iiom the 
bar. Anderson and Glenn were sentenced 
to be executed at Ayr on the 12th De¬ 
cember. [I'lif sentence was put in exe¬ 
cution at the time oppointed.] 

1 .~~^KnifrhU of —A very strange 

new loan was brought forward on Tues¬ 
day last in London, entitled—'*' A loan 
of £.640,000 Stock for the serv ice of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, com.* 
monly called the Knights of Malta 
As a money-jobbing transaction, this 
loan, from the smallness of its amount, 
has no great consequence, but the terms 
of the loan i.ssucd by the contractors con¬ 
tain assertions, which, if true, are of con- 
hidcrablc imixirtonce, viz..—That the Or¬ 
der is to be re-established as a Sovereign 
with the consent of all the Sove- 
rdjpiiLlitf^J^urope; and, secondly, that 
irrstYifii ipyn been entered into, and ces¬ 
sions made to the Order by Greece. It 
is stilted also, though not the contrac¬ 
tors, that the Sovereigns of the Conti, 
nent have consented to the re-establish¬ 
ment of this Order as a sovereign power, 
for the purpose of extending its autho¬ 
rity over Greece, and that the sum raised 
is intended to be applied to the organiza* 
tion of the Grecian armies. 

Nautical -Mr Adam of the 

Academy has just returned from a fen 
day's cruise on board the Clio, command¬ 
ed by Captain Strangways. We learn 
that the results of the experiments which 
were made at this time among the Ork¬ 
neys, and between the coast of Caith¬ 
ness and Fraserburgh, w’ere fully more 
satisfactory than on any former occasion. 
These exiarriments, as our readers already 
know, are to lead to the import¬ 

ant object in nautical science of deter¬ 
mining the situation of a ship by obtain¬ 
ing the altitude of any of the hcaven^v 
bodies where the horizon is obscured; 
and for which very considerable rewards 
are held out by the Board of Longitude^ 
In a great number of observations made 
by Mr Adam oA his new principle, and 
quite independent of any visible horizon, 
he did not diffhr much above 1 min. ilom 
the calculations of the officers of the Clio 
taken in the ordinury way.-.-/ai;crars/ 
Courier, 


Coat jlfiaf Bxplo$ion,^On Monday 
morning last, between live and six o'c](»ck, 
another of those awfUl occurrences which 
so frequently happen ia coal mines, took 
place at the Plene Pit, at Hainton, in the, 
county of Durham, the property of the 
Marquis of J^ndoiulcrry* By an ex¬ 
plosion of fire-damp, .53 men and boys, 
and 12 horses, were killed. ' 

12. —Caledonian Canal, —It is in con¬ 
templation to allow steam.boats to |>ly 
on the Canal, A'ee of dues, for the pur- 
pose of tracking vessels. TTie requisite 
operations tor receiving and retaining 15 
feet of water throughout the Canal arc 
now going on, viz. raising the day lining 
along the lands of Bught and Kinmylics, 
and above Fort Augustus, and dredging 
the shallows in the take. 

Resi-f^ation of Dr Chalment.^Kx a 
meeting of the Presbytery of Glasgow on 
the 5th instant. Dr Chulmers tendered his 
resignation by a letter, in which be stated 
in substance, that having been appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of St Andrew's, and as his instal¬ 
lation would take place on the 14th curt, 
it was with deep emotion, anr' sentiments 
of unfeigned esteem for every meml>er of 
the Presbytery, thtt he tendered to them 
his resignation of the charge of St John's 
parish; but he did not resign the office of 
the ministry, of the importance of which 
he w'as well aware, and which he would 
always bold in tiic highest estimation. 
He requested that they would not declare 
the church vacant till he was installed in 
his new office, of which he would give 
due information to the Moderator.—After 
some remarks by Dr Dr Taylor, 

Dr Uankine, Dr McGill, and several 
others, testifying their esteem for the 
talents and usefulness of the Reverend 
Doctor, and expressing their regret at the 
loss they were about to sustain by hii| 
departure from among them, the Presby- 
tery accepted his resignation, in terms of 
his letter, which was engrossed in the 
minutes, with a suitable expression of tlic 
esteem of the Presbytery, and their re¬ 
gret at his departure.—A public dinner 
was given yesterday to the liev. Gentle¬ 
man, by his friends in Glasgow, the l^ord 
Provost in the chair. 

13.— f'xecuiion, — Ve^rdui, David 
Wylie was executed in the ('ouit- 

House, Glasgow*. He was found guilty 
(along withWilliam Johnston, whose sen¬ 
tence has been respited,) of breaking into 
the house of Mr Rodgers, in GordOn- 
Street, Glasgow, and carrying off upwards 
of £.400 worth of property. 

iBELAKD— The report on the condi- 
tiop of the pope in Ireland has been laid 
before Jthe clearly cstablfahea 
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I lie reality and extent uf the distreHS in 
that unhappy courRry. The Curaniittee 
have proved to dutnonstration, that the 
einpluyinent of th|; (leople of Ireland, and 
the improvement of their moral condition, 
ib esstiiitially necessary to the peace (and 
tranquillity of that ibland, os well as tO 
the general iuterestb of the United King¬ 
dom.^* It would appear from the re¬ 
port, that the distressed districts consti¬ 
tute half the country, and that one half of 
the entire population are sup[K>rted by 
charity. A pretty clear estimate of the 
miserable poverty of these unfortunate 
beings may be formed from the fact, that 
in the county ^ot* Clare, persons, 

most of them unfitted, from age or disease, 
to procure by labour the means of exist- 
(‘iice. have been sup]>orted at an cxpcncc 
of not quite one penny per diem. The 
(Jountess of Glengall, a lady of great and 
active lx*nevoletice, in her examination 
by the Cutniniltee, descrilicd the labour¬ 
ers under the better sort of farmers in 
Ireland as worse oil* than the slaves in 
the West Indies. 

17 .—Falkland i'rttow.—The Royal 
Palace of Fallkland, formerly tlie favourite 
residence of several of our ancient Scot¬ 
tish Sovereigns, has lately undergone im* 
|K)rtant improvements, and is destined to 
receive farther protection in the course of 
next season* Mr Bruce, now proprietor 
of the extensive and valuable estate of 
Kalkland, and, os such. Heritable Keeper 
of the Palace, has inclosed the grounds 
immediately attached to it, consisting of 
seicral acres, with a substantial wall of 
freestone, about eight feet in height. The 
inclosed space tbnns a garden ground, 
which ib kept in good order, and is open 
to the public. 

fmprvirmenf in Prinfi»g.—'fhe Cou¬ 
rier of Friday announces that the press- 
^ork of ihcii pa|)er is now executed by u 
machine of buch extraordinary mechanical 
(lower, that it is capable oi tlirowing oil' 
conbiderabiy above 2,000 papers per hour. 
It, indeed, on the occasion, pniduced ut 
the rate of 2H80 impresMons within the 
hour! No steam-apjiuratus is employed, 
but two men iilteriutcly turn a fiy-whccl, 
which aU'' as the impelling power. 

ycu: i iidil Coiuage,-^Tht: double sove¬ 
reigns ii:i\ i* U'cn issued ; but the number 
cost so liinited^^at there is no chance 
of any lieing in general circulation, us 
each bunker is only allowed twenty-five, 
and the Bonk-of-Kngland Clerks one. As 
a medal, the double sovereign is finely 
executed. The coin nearly resembles the 
single sovereigns, only upon a larger !»culc, 
and with the addition on the rim of Anno 
Regni IV. Decus et Tutamen; on tlic 
exergue is the year ofpsuiage, 1823. 


EltictioH of a Dean of >“VicKlfi/.—At a 
meeting of the Faculty of Advocates ou 
Saturday, the Lord Advocate, In a neat 
and afibetionate speech, passed some well- 
merited compliments on Mr Cmnstoun, 
and proposed him as a person well quali¬ 
fied for the distinguished sttuation of 
Dean. The motion was scoinded by Mr 
Thos. Thomson, and carried by arclanui- 
tion. Mr Cranstoun expressed his grati¬ 
tude for the honour conferred on him, in a 
beautiful uddresa lia his brethren. He did 
not foil to eulugfad the rare and valued 
acquirements of his predecessor, Che late 
Mr Robb, who, to his other qualifications, 
added that of kindness and regard to his 
younger brethren, who never failed to 
find in him a fViend and adviser. With 
a becoming humility, he said that the 
successors of Mr Ross hod it in their 
jiower at least to fiillow his example.— 
The election, and the manner in which 
it was conducted, has given general satis¬ 
faction to the gentlemen ut tlic bar. 

Weaving Mathiuery .—The mo¬ 
del of a machine, invented by Mr James 
Cross of Paisley, for weaving harness 
loom-work, without the means of u draw- 
boy, has, bince its arrival in Fdinliurgh 
for public insjKction, attracted 
neral attention. Several meettogfcwlWit’ 
manufacturers and operative weim£ have 
been held, for the purpiise of examina¬ 
tion and inquiry, und the consetpicncr 
has been, that very favourable reports, 
from these respective bodies, have been 
jointly and severally given. Picci*s of 
different kinds of clolh, wrought by the 
maehint^ were forwarded from Paibiey 
on Monday evening, with the view of Ih’- 
ing submitted to the Tru-ti e.s for the en¬ 
couragement of muniifaclures. ll is cx- 
]iected that this invention will soon be 
applied to dumask and carpet-work* 
Deepening the Clyde. —This, great 
work, which must he utlendcd with buch 
beneficial consec^uencos to (Hasgou, is, 
we are happy'to learn, to be jiroceedud 
in with spirit and dispatch. *J*he cele¬ 
brated engineer, Mr Telford, lias been 
here witliin these few days, and is, we 
learn, at this moinerit engaged In making 
a burvc}’ of the river, and to ru|K)vt upon 
the practicability and utility of deepen¬ 
ing it from this city upwards to (^irmylc- 
Couls will then be obtained in plenty, 
and at a cheaper rate. Inverted arches 
will carry the deepening upwards past 
the bridges without dilflcujty ; while the 
bed of the river, so much lowered, will 
prev^mt the lower parts of the city being 
inunwed in heavy floods, as the water 
will be carried off with greater ra[iidity.— 
Glaigow Courier, 

//cf/iiw/.—The (iover- 
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non of George Jlerlot's Hof;pital haVe 
lately directed their attention to the im- 
pruvemmt of the esLtcrior of this noble 
endowment, by directing Mr Playfair, the 
architect, to make out a design for the 
attainment of this object. He has ac¬ 
cordingly done so, and the following is 
the outline submitted by him for their 
consideration Tlie principal entrance 
is at ])re8cnt so unworthy of the structure 
to w'hich it leads, that some alteration is 
absolutely required; |Hid to edect this, it 
is proposed to throw open an approach 
from the south, directly opposite to the 
centre.ofthe building, by which means 
the i)orter’8 lodge would be placed so us 
to border on the Laurieston road. !n ad¬ 
dition to this, it is planned that the space 
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all round the hospital frhall be excavated 
and levelled, so us to jflucc the building, as 
it were, on a terrace, w'hich shall encom¬ 
pass it on every side, and form a delight- 
All promenade for visitors, who may thus 
obtain w hat is at present imjiracticuble— 
a fuil view of the edilice, iii all directions. 
This termce would necessarily be raised 
ten feet above the play-ground on' the 
north side, and six feet above the lawn 
on the south side. The present entrance 
would of course be dispensed with, far¬ 
ther than that it might continue to be 
used os u ])rivatc gale. According to the 
plan, a considerable enlargement of the 
])luy-grouiid w'ould also take place, by 
throwing into it the vacant spaces to the 
east and west of the building. 


APPOINTMENTS, PllOMOTlONS, &c. 


1 . civri.. 

Nov. I.Thrlloii. FnmciM llP{;in;i1d Forbes to 
be .secrcUiry of lA^uUon at Lislx»ii. 

— Fcter drown^lCMi. to be SL'creLiry of Ix:gation 
at t'oiU'nhagen. 

1 -f. ViM.v^unt Oram die lo be Ambassador to the 
King of tlic NctlicrlandiN 

1/. 'Hie dignity of a Vi.scounl of the United 
Kingdom sniiited unto Rietuird of ('(aiuiarty. 

The honoui of KiughtlKXKi I'Oiifcrred on 
Hi Uunnatynu, tloq. late one of the 

II JUDICIAL. 

Nov. 10. John C’lerk, Ks(|. Advocate, ap|iointed 
(Sie of the Lords of hCKSioii m hcotloud, in i oom of 
i.x>rd llonnatyne, ren(gne<l. Mr Clcik Uxik lunseat 
on the ifiJd, by tiie Uile of I^rd Kidm. 

ni. LITEKAUY. 

Nov. 4. The Hev. A.!i.ijrdmduetodftsPrufcs<;or 
of Oriental Langiuigtjs lu St. Mary's ( oliege, St 
Andrew's. 

Sir Janies Mackintosh re-elected Loi^ Hector of 
the University of (rlaxgoiv. 

The l‘.Brl of Aberdeen re-elcetcd Lord Hector of 
King^ College, AbeniCH’n. 

IV. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Get 'I'he Key. Hubert t'ojilond admitted 
Miiiister of Durris.' 

.11. The Kev. Hugh M'Kenzie ailmiCted Munster 
of Uio (iaelic Chanel of li)asc, Aberdeen. 

Nov. 11. Mr William Ney elec^ted pastor of Uie 
Helief Unugn^gation, Tollcro's (ilnsgow. 

13. Mr Halph llobb elected pastor of tlie Origi¬ 
nal lluigher L'ongreaation at Kiucordmo. 

— The degree of lloctor in Divinity conferred 
by the Marisi'luil College of Aberdeen on the Hev. 
Andrew Thomson, and the Ucv. Robert Uordoii, 
of hklitiburgh. 

I.*i. Willuim ('ampbell. A.M. presented by Col. 
Forbes toChu Church and Fonsh of CouM. 

Ih. Mr Robert Brown ordained to tlie jiastoral 
charge of tlie United Congregation of C!iiiimoeh. 

lit. Tlie Second Unil^ Associate ('ongregation. 
Tannery Street, tbt'rdecn, gaie a call to Mr.Stir- 
ling, Preacher of the (josiiei, to be their jmsuir. 

The College of Ihiucetoti, in North Amcricn, 
has conferred the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
iipra the Rev. James Stark, of tlie United Se¬ 
cession Churrii. 

IfU. The Rciv..Gilbcrt Wardtaw, A.M. ordaincsl 
to the pastoral oillce over the Chuich assembling 
in Albany*Stieet Chapel, Kdlnburch. 

37. The Rev. Mr Hendenion inducteil to the 
charge of St Cutlibcrt^ new Chapel of Kax, Clare- 
tnontsStraet, Stockbiidgei Eduiburgh. 

V. XILITARY. 

Brevet Ma). Hon. J. {inch, h. p* H. W. 1. H. 

* Lmit Ced* inthf Army Uct 


I Life (Ids. Comet and Sub-Lieut lion 11, M. Up¬ 

ton, Lieut by punh. iiei* Mosely. 
prom. Id Gel- IS.'.i 

C. lleiieage, Comet and Suh-Licut. by 
iiureh. do. 

3 Dr. Gds. Lu-ut Holton, Adj. vice Towoll, rt*^. 

Adj. only b* Noi. 

7 Vet Suig. Anderson, fmm h. p.ill Dr 

Vet Surg. vice Nesbiit, dead d<», 

8 Dr. Assist Siirg. Karnden. from 7l) F- 

Surg. \i|e Carter, dead do. 

10 .Sure. M‘Huberts,from 7i»F.Surg. iiee 

('hormside, li. p. 30 Oct. 

II ( oriipt Pailridge, Lieut by i»ureli. \ lee 

iTo'c, 11 V. <lo. 

C. Jolmi.on, t:onietl>y purch. ilo. 

12 Hog. .Serj. Maj. White, <t)uart Mast 

vice Dull, dead do. 

Lieut l.ane, ('apt by puieh. vice Pat¬ 
ton, ret * <» Nov. 

Cornet Harrington, Lieut by purch. 

do. 

W. Hyde, Comet !»y purch. do. 

] 1 Ueut Gen. Sir J. I). Vandcleur, K.( .11. 

Col. vice Kail of Hndgewater, dead 

ifH Oot 

Gren.Gds. Ut. Major Hon. II. Clements, Capt At 
Lieut Col. bv purch. vice Paeke, ret. “ 

6 Nos. 

Lieut. Lysler, Lieut A: Capt by pureh. 

<lo. 

7 F. Lieut Orr. Adj. vice Iln>, res. Adj. only 

2.) Oct. 

23 Rt I.ieul. Col. DalmtT, Maj. by purch. 

1 Lieut Beale, (’a)>t by puixh. 30 do. 

SKV Keightley, prom. lodo. 

2d Lieut MathUbn, 1st Lieut by purch. 

do. 

G. Beauclerk, t'd Lieut, by purch. do. 

24 (i. K, 'J'uckcT, tins, h) purch. vice Ben¬ 

nett, })ri m. do. 

23r Licut Miilar, A4j. vice M'Lcod, res. 

A(ij. only IiNos. 

.37 Hohj*. Assist Neill, Avlst. .Suig. vice 

lIoberlMm. 7U F. do. 

39 Licut Gen. .Sir G. Ahcy, K.lMI. Colo¬ 

nel, vieeUen»^N. iklfour, dead 

^ 28 (let 

41 Licut ('role, from II Dr. Capt by 

purch. vice Johnson, caiuielled .30 do. 
.37 Assist Surg. Latham, from h. n. 3i K 
Assist Surg. vice Jngbs dead 23 do. 
(,7 Kruign IhlMd, Lieut vice Lascelles, 

de^ 3U do. 

I, . Carey, Ens. do. 

70 Aiust. Suig. Robeitum, from 37 F. As- 

sut Surg. vice Famden, H Dr. H Nov. 

71 Lieut Dashwood, Caid. by pmch. vice 

Upy, ret. S3 Oct. 

Ens. Stewart, Lieut by |mrch. do. 

J. Bafry, £dx. by puren. do. 
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T.ieut. Vntcs, from ram* I'orp^, Lieut 
M(‘e ileritin. h. |>. lO K. 6 Nov. lH!i3 
suit Sure. iJoltoUi from h. p. Surg. 

vjct' M‘Hoberis, 1(» Dr. 30 Oet. 

r.nut Cruijc, Miyor by i»urch. vice Ar- 

(ien, prom. G Nov. 

Eii& liaylv. Lieut vice Sutlicrland, ret 

23 Oct 

W. K. Sti abridge, Eli'., by purch. tlo. 

2 W. I.U. Lieut. Iliighcs, frain li. {>. i’d Uahania 

(•reii. C'o]np.guHrt M.i'.t vice Dukes, 
h. p. do. 

('cyl. lU'g.'Ji! Lieut Lewis, 1st Lieut, vice lluike» 

lU'sid do. 

it JetTerson, '.M Lieut do. 

r.ijKjrorps’l Lieut, tturvry, lroinh.p.2I.F. Lieut 
luf. / Vlee Vates.* 71 1'• tJNov. 

1 li. \. Hn. Lieut tt'iw.stoiuc. from h. yu iO I-'. 

l.icut L’3 iHH. 

Lieut Knox, from h. p.F. Lieut do. 

-rollins, from 2t* I*’, do. do. 

-FlCiCbUii, from h. p. Vfricau Corps 

da (la 

—— Fielding, from h. p. 3 F. da do. 
—— Frazer, from h. p. .Ill F. do, do. 

-Nk'IioIIs, fiorii li. p. .11 F. do. d<». 

— ■ — .foliiisoii, f'-om h. n. 6 F. do. do. 
—— 'l'iiotn)iion, Iroin late 11 > rt Un, 
Li(‘Ut. do. 

As>i-.t. surg. Kcoghoe, from h. p. 11 F, 
'ssi'L Surg. do. 

> i.ieiu. Itell, from lu p. 2 ('». Ibi. Lieul. 

do. 

--sti'wart. from h. p, 'i,'» F, dn. do. 

-O'NriM, fioui li. ]i. S.1 F. do. do. 

- (iiekeiis, fioiu h. p. 2S F do. do. 

-Kirkley, from li. p. Uilk* Urg, 

do. do. 

—“— llutler, rom h. p. .>7 F. do, do. 

— — V\ .iilil. 11, from )i. p. IH F. do- (io. 
—Multath, from 1i. i>. IHi F. do. do. 

— - finesbaeii, from li. p. Meiiron’s 

Iteg. Lieut « do. 

Still Astist Surg. Lawder, .\sMst .Suig. 

do. 

3 f.KMit Crortoii. fioni h. p. Vork Light 

ltd. Vol. 1.11‘Ut. <i(t. 

-- Waters, from li. p. H." F. do. do. 

-tJ’Ueilly, from h. p, fi (in. Hn. .la 

-Mackenzie, from h. p. 7i F. da 

do. 

-.Scarinan, from !i. p. <77 F.do. do. 

— - (I’lleirm*, from h. p. ‘1<» F. do. da 
-liowen, from h. p. <».> F. da lio. 

- Dickson, Iroio li. p. Ifi F. do ilo. 
I'.iistgii ll'urisoii, from h. p. SI 1'. Ens. 
M(*e (ire('nli.im, rot. list. do. 

-J»mt*, Adj. vice Vellon, ret list. 

do. 

As* id s.|i#r, (hudoier, fiom h. p. 3.1 F. 
\ssisL Surg. do. 

VunttachviL 

Majoi I Ion. U. P. Vrk n, fiotii H] F. Lieut Col. of 
liii. h\ pull h. V ice .Mai. (icii. ClmlKit, n*!. 

30 Del. I HIM. 

Jlo^pUal Stuff, 

.Surg. Maling. from It. p. Suig. vice Clarke, jiroin. 

3 July 1823 

Assist .Snip. ChftoTij, lioiii h.p. (-8 F. V.vsist .Surg, 
vice l-'iiiIaV'OU, caiu-cncd 2.7 Dot 

--->t.ipralh, fiorn li. p. 20 Dr,*Assist 

Sing. vKi L.iwder, 2 ItoNal Vet. fin. ti .\ov 
liosp. V 1 . ci.dlaghcr, iiorii fi. |i. ilosp. As.ist 

MCI' I li. p. 2.> Ocf 

.1. Wylhc, I losp. As8l^t vice Neill, 70 F. 0 Nov 

r. 

Lieut Col. Ponham,froni 21 F. with Lieut 
Fleming, It. j». F. 

Major .lohnsoii, from 1)3 F. with Maior Allen, h. 
p. loF. 

Bt. Mat Mftekvvoitli, from 1.3 Dr. ree. diffl with 
('.ipt. I leyiiian, h. {t H Dr. 

( apt lU'bh, from Rifle Brig. rec. difl'. with ('apt 
Ste\ensoti, h. p. 42 F. 

Lieut, 'i'ow'oll, from 5 Dr. Dds. rco. diiT. with 
Lieut Toild, h. p. 8 Dr. , 

—Smith, from *1 Di. (kK rte. difl*. with Lieut. 
Nash, h. p. -.1 Dr. 

VOI.. MM. 


Lu’ut. (irayson, from 13 F. w ith Lieut llaiuinond. 
h. p. lU P. 

— M‘Lcod, from *J3 F« with Ljout MDrleii, 
h. p. 22 Dr. 

Comet Cuiiniiighniiie, from .1 Dr. (UIk. rec. Utlf. 

with Comet Sir W . 11. t'iarke, Rl. h. p. 

Eubign \ouug, from 17 F. with F.iungn Farweli, 
ol F. 

■ — Michel, fnnn 27 F. wUh Sieator, tJb F. 

■ ■ Collings, from do F. roe, difl. wiUi Knsipn 

Folhergill. h, p. s.i F. 

Assibt. Auig. APClmtK'k, from 1 Dr. with Assist 
Surg. TeiUte, h. p. 811 F. 

Rvsii^nutwns and Jftiiprmrnis. 

Miu. (ien. \ wHmntGhaliot, kite of >ii \\ 

Colonel H. P. l/t^atrange. King's Cmiut^ Mi' 

Lieut ('ui. P.u'ke, (hen* lids. 

(\uit PntUin, 12 Dr. 

-Itoy, ; 1 F. 

Lieut huthei land, 02 F. 

Ajffioi ji i pnent Ca w ct ih d, 

Capt .iulinson, 11 F. 

Di'dths, 

General Sir .A, FiuTuigton, Rarl. Ro>.il Ail In 
rector General of the Field I'rain Mi'p IMaik 
heath, Kent "» Nov. In * i 

Barclay, I.ifeof Roval Miinnes, rainttt)!i 

I ' d.i 

Lieut Gen. Pochc, EasMudia Conipjinj’s Scr\ u c 

\pi li 

Maj. Gwi. .SU'iiart, late* of 1 F. Kdinl-.nph s, pt 
IJiin.'ul, I* joi India Con i .ti.v'*, .Sei \ n c 
Fori SI. George, l'..i't liidic-i Ji Die. IH"* 
Colonel ltnta(*ke,Ti. p. 1<>'I F. ol i>el. Ks '* 

——Chuliesier, Cardigan Mil. 

Lieut. Col. MiDei, 87 F. (ilu'/etpoie, Bengal 

17 8L.\ 

——I—-Karl nl Mhlonc, h. p. O.'i F* 

- -Sir M. (Ji.mt, K.C’.il. h, p, ^ppVtug.il 

Service, W.ickiaeh, ne.ir (.rautown ’’ ** 

Capt. Ix>mioii. h. p. Ro>.il \t aggon Train 2 > do 
- 1 Kelly, h. p. 8U 1. Clashnioie, Wmiiglnili 

21 dll. 

— -- (Ktri'itiier, h. p. .‘»0 K. Isleworlh, Middle e' 

H. ‘'(•pi. 

-Hunt, h. p. Voik Kang. l.<iiidoii 17 .hdv. 

-I'haklini, h. p. Malla Keg. 

de llariiiig, h. p 2 Dr. <ii‘riii. Leg, 7 Nin . 

- Taylor, of l.ih J • Vet, lln. S(. vni.uiMay 

•—»l*iii('h,ol i.tU p Vitihu l<io«*(. 

1 icut Srtiarl, 3.' K. I orfn 2.1 \up 

*——■—IJowiji, <.l r. I sleof VI ighf 8 Ni-\. 

-Hon. y. La-.iflU's, (i7 I*. l^auUm 

--j. iiouion, kite Inv.did*. .tulv 

--Doughty, do. 2d Oct 

——Uusfiton, do. 21 .Ian 

— Allkill, fiflalc 1 Viit Pn, .U**.burgh. Noith 

Britain H''''<pl 

— - Miist^en, h. a 3 Dr. 

-Crawford, h. p. 2 F. Lumbeth 21 ''Cpt. 

■ —ITuiiiel, li.)). 12 F. WhcelocU, Chi shire 

■ - Doig, h. p. V3 I*. ‘'cpi. 

-Barr, li. p.F. 21* ifo. 

— ,, I- Donald Campbell, li. p.27 I*. 21 No\. 1HJ2.* 

Mulkern, h. p. t"> F. Ann. Is21- 

—— L'niaekc, h. p. n<» k. injuly I82(’. 

— Duff, lu i». l.i F. Me of M.ni 2'J Del. Ih.M. 

—. . .. Uuddiman, h. p. 7 i k * •" Sept 

——Andrews, h. p. HI F. « 21 May. 

—I.. Prttis, h. |s hS F. Ih k’eix 

. Patton, lateii Act Bn. Gel. 

■ , Frey, h. p. lloll'b Uegt. 

Ilobertbon, siirling Mil. EdinbUTgh 2.) do. 
kAisign lx* Mesuiier, h p. h F. k» March 

-Cheney, h. p. 72 F. 11 Div. 1822. 

Chaplain Pulejo, h. a sieilian Regi. 

uuart Moat Bull, 12 Dr. Cork 21 Dit- 1K21 


Col. Duart 


Andrews, h. lu 72 F. 22 .Ian. 

Elliott, Soutli Devon Nfilitia. 


Medical Departfnent. 

Surgi Groftkoplf, li. p. 1 Dr. Germ. Leg, 21 April 
Surg. Dunn. Ayr Militia. 

SUifl A"*i.'-t. Surg. Itasitcr, Frame, Somerwtshire 

7 Sqit 

Awst Surg. Duvol, h. p. I Light Inf. ticiiu. i.eg. 
Dep. PuTV. Shemn, It p. 

* 5 D 
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— Malcoroh}^ ical Tithh'- 


LDcc. 


IM KTKOROLOGICAI. TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh^ in the OhHerxatonj^ CultonhilL 

N.B,—The Obflervatlom are made twice every day» at nine oVl*wk foremKin htai four o*’^*^* ^ after 
noni].»The second OI)hCTvation» in the afteinoon, in the tir»t coUuiin, is taken u> the Kegisioi 

r£\\^ _ 


Thennoineter. 


1823. 


Thcr. 


i 


Nov.l I 
2{ 

c- 


«{ 

ie{ 


Baro. 


iAttach. 

Ther. 


1 i 


1. 


. f 


M.25 
A. 50 
M..15i 
A. 41 
M.53 
49 
M.57 
A. 42 
M..)l 
A 57 
M ..»7 
A. 40 
M .37 
IA .47 
M.4I 
A. 44 
M.375 
rJ 

M.5H 
A. i» 
M.57 
A. tl 
M.M- 
A. 41 
M.5L 
\. 42 
. M.40 
\lA.4H 
M.5H 
\,4h 


’I 


,29.775 
.710 
.06» 
.('rfM 
.4r)9' 
. 2 ! 16 
,230 

.m 

.427 
.504 
.6K4 
.676 
.736 
.886 
.994 
',30.180 
.108 
.25}) 
.52H 
.52') 
.511 

.f)‘M 
.'»75 
M 
.‘K)5 
.})U) 
.Of) I 


Wind. 


role. 

sw. 

isw. 

E. 

E. 

E. 


M.42 ) 

A. 42 (1 
M.43 I 
A. 45 / 
M.18\ 

A. 46/ 
M.4U 
A. 4.3 / 
M..50\ 

A. 41 ; 
M.48\ 

A. 48 > 
M.4Hi!., 
A.48/i*^- 
M.47>ip 
A.45f!^* 
M.44\I 
A.44}i 

«; 1 i}!rbic. 
a.'h} 

M.45.) 

A. 43/ 
M.4>> 

A. 13 1* 

A. 47};W. 
M. I8A 
A. 48/ 


NK. 


Cblc. 

■Iw. 


Weather. 


182.1. 


Nov.l 61 


I'her. 


ilaro. 


M..75i 
A. 42 
M.58 
M. 43 

IR^ 

(,A. 4.3 

* 1:a.i5 
M.10 
A. 52 


201 


'Frost foren. 
jfair aftem. 

Fair <Sc mild. 

I 

Dulk with 
ram foum. 

I lull tnoit of 
iday. 

IFrosl morn, 
'dull day. 

Dull but 
■fair. 

Very fofigy 
iwUh ram. 
■Very foggy, 
'but fair. 

Ditto. 

Fair, with 
jsunduno. 
Foggy foren. 
elcar aftcTii. 
Fair,Init dull] 
and cold. 
Fair, with 
!sunsbmc. ■ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Average of Ram, 1.207 inehes. 


Utac4i.;^y,njjJ Weather. 
J her. 1 I 


4-1 { 
221 
231 
2l| 

251 

20 .f 


,M.14 
'A. 48 
M.r> 
A. 49 
M.41 
A. 50 
M.46 
A. .10 
M.42 
A. 48 
M.42 
A.47 


.29.‘)99 M.41 
.99i» 14 

,904 M.45 
.9114 A. 41 
30.188 M.45 
29.99*) A. 4(; 
.061 M.4) 
.559 A. 4.5 
..3.38; M.50 
. 67 . 1 ! A. 50 
.642.M.4H 
.6421 A. 4*) 

.,'»80iA.4‘) 
.56liM..‘»l 
..16l|A..ll 
,.)H0 M.5I 
.6011 A. 10 
.72>1m.49 
.72.llA.4H/ 


NW. 


NW. 

(.’ble. 

I isw. 
NW. 
NW. 

sw. 
w. 


} 

} 

liw. 

I w. 


.735 
. 7.11 


M.li 
A. IS 


/ M.4.5 

.591| 

M.I9-I 

i A. 49 

.192 A. 49/ 

/ ' M..30 

.4H() 

M4'M 

\ A. 13 

.612 

.A. 47/ 

f 1 M.30 

.156 


1 A. 11 

28.612 

A. h| 

( M.30 

.61(1 

M.48 1 

i A. 47 

1 

.781 

\.45 / 


SW. 

SW. 

SW. 

sw. 


Dull, hlight 
mm afU*rn. 
Fair, with 
sinishhie. 
Sumli.fo.en. 
jdull aftern. 
Poren. fiur. 
[aAem* rain. 
^Fair, but 
Idull. 

Fair, with 
Isunbhlne. 

Ditto. 

Mom. sun-th. 
[dull day. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Dull, but 
Ifair, e<iM. 
Foreii sunsh. 
aftem. dull, 
l-hir, with 
‘■(inHhiiie. 
Fair, with 
sun. coM. 
Fair loien. 
ram alt('rn. 
i]ca\y .shrs. 
lhatl 5c ram 


aokk:tjltural keeort. 

On tlic 11th ofUctohcT, an immense fall of ruin did coiusidcrable damage. The 
weather wuk more favourable after Ihc middle of that month, and, by the 81th, the 
erop was, for tlie most jiart, steured in the early districts, hut by no means in good 
condition. The temperature nas low, and on the two lust days it fell a*-’ low as 
Fahrenheit, in northern exposures/■ and potatoes were considerably iOjUred. Depth 
of rain for that mouth, 3»5 inches. Moist weather continuing all the first week in 
November, the crop was not secured in the later districts till the 15th, and much 
oats had been cut in a green state. From the 10th, dry and pleasant weather pre¬ 
vailed till the end of that month. December was ushered in wjili hail and sleet, with 
snow on the high grounds; hut frosts have, as yet, given little inttrniption to the 
plough and turning over. Winter fallow is going rapidly forward. 

Various estimates were formed of the crop while handling in harvest; it is now, 
however, found out, that a greater deficiency exists than was supposed. Oats, in late 
situations, do not, in many instances, yield nearly an average, and the quality is ex¬ 
ceeding light. Barley contains much refuse, and wheat is fully as deficient in quality 
as was expected. On clay lands, the usual breadth has not been got sown of this 
species of grain. Notwithstanding the above universally-acknowledged .*.tate of the 
crop, such ir- the .soft state of much of the corn imsack. and such, unfortunately, ar^? 
the necessities of farmers, that a glut is already produced, which has lowcicd prurs 
of grain fn'm Is. to 8a. per boll- Best new wheat sells at from S‘5s. to 8.5.-; barley 
about 82s.; oats 15s. 6d. to 18s, per boll; iwlatoes 8s, to Kl.s. per boll, weighing 
thirty^tw’o stones. 

That such prices will enable farmers to pay the war-rents is out of the que.slion ; 
for landloi*ds to give temporary reductions of rents is not so advantageous for the 
farmer as would at first sight seem to apjicHr, as it still supports a high nominal rent, 
to which the landlord may recur at plea.'-’ure ; they also encourage adventurers to 
oflfer more than they have any intention of paying. Many judicious landlords hu\e 
therefore regulated their rents by the "rate of prices as fixed by the liars. This may 
prevent farmers from amassing much wealth, Init it als<» secures them from absolute 
ruin ; and if the landlord’s rent-roll is sometimes not so high, payments arc at all 
times moTj secure.—lOM Drc, 1821^. • 
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Marli t/.v. 


COUN MARKETS. 
Kihuhurffh* 


IH:.. - • U.rloy.1 Oats. , l.««c i! i •’M™' 

Uls. I'ricrs. \a,j»i. 


1 |,p.lK;rk 1 


s.(l. <>• fl. h. d. !;.d.'h.di s. <i M. (i. iud 
•Vov. If> .il*? !>»(».'Mi), .> 0(14 ‘J00‘J6i)lM0l'..M)lhu.'](» 
• 'Jiij i;iJ Ji'U.wO'.>IM i».70iv>0 li)i)i>0(i isn JO'I 
Dec*. 3 i.Md l80,T>0i 311 Mi JdO‘iW* 17(J ldi> i*l ■ 

lu 7oi;iyi)5.»o|‘J!) y ,|Liuu‘-.'.»o i^usilo hu)i?i 0 


Bis. Pivk. ilils. l\vk. 


Glasgow 

! Wheat, "Jin Ibn. 'i Oats Ji* lUis. 
Dantzie.lPor. ved.! Ilrin^h. '< Irish. I fhitihh. 


18X3. 


Nov. 20, .?) - 

1*7; 30 . - - 

Dec. 4 30 — I — 

111 50 — 


K. <!. R. d.' h. u. fud 


'300 310 r»0 UOO I'H) 200 !270 28 0 230 20 

— 310330 ;.»« 200I100 201) I’JKO .">0 (i! J3 0 2ti 

— .11033(J l.iO 2lH) 100 20 ii ;.JHO 300!J3i.2« 

— {31(1 33(1 16 6 20 0,' 100 21 0 L'SO 20(VJlb2() 

I i' I i: I 


'.'2 0 210 ] !H0 20li' I’l 'lO O' 
220 2)0 i ISO ;o(i' i) />o ()■ 
22l) 2.»0 I ISO 200, iO .)Ci ol 
220 2.j0 IT0 20«'l i‘» -o o! 


1H23. - 


Nov. 21, 
28, 
DiV. h 
12.1 


Uluhlinglon, 


Wheat 


Bulls.' I’nt'os. 

Av. i‘i. 

‘ s. d. s. d. 

K. d. 

73H . IH () 31 0 

2i; 0 

')JI 20 0 33 0 

27 0 

700 , 19 0 33 0 

2(i 11 

UJ3 22 U 31 0 

28 3 

1 


r.vrli v. o.iti. ! Pr.ia*.' Iteaii'.. 1M23. 


, s.d.s.iL s.d.s.il.j s. K.d.,..d. s.(I I 
'20 0 210 It;0 220| IK 220 »h 0220 N’ov. 
! 200210 K.O'JIOI 17 210 1S02201 
1,21 0 21 0il(j0 200 i 17 21 o'lhO2J0jn(T. 


D.ifhfilh. 

O.l'tlKMl, 

iVr Bull. O'l I'trl 


3 |•2102'l0lu;0200' 


17 21 O,lhO2J0jn(T. 
1 <; 21 0,170 21 0 ; 


! s. i\ 

d ' 


i\. 

17 1,0 

ISO 

1 

«» 

a 

Jl, 1) 0 

iMtt 1 

1 

it 

* 

1 iJt, 

17 f ‘' 

1 


8, 11 0 

ISO ' 

1 

1 

A 


Wheal, uje. 'n.irh-v.' - 
p(T.<|r.. ' 1 ' 1 '.. 


Oats. 


JUMIW 


(t. S I s. s. 


I. N, 8. 1 S. * S. h. 1 >*. S. V fc. i! S. v. 


7 *12 3tj 10 31 2" 33 ' 10 27 j2J 2*0 31 42 31 37! 3(. 

j‘ IJ .V- 30 31, 22 33 10 2“ 22 20}' 33 -12 131 3li 


e. 

: Klom.'JHO n». 

I,tll.il 

(irev.i'Pim.' Jd 
’ 

I.Dtli 

N. 

• 1 

S. "S. V V s| 

v. ,1. 

*. , 

3h'!|.> M- .s 11 , 

0 

>3 

;».)'ii, .lO'.is li.! 

- 0 


Lherpooh 


Wheat. I Oats. 1 Barley. | Uye, ! Beans ' Pease, 

per qr. ' jK'r <ir. • per qr. \ Ko 


I'luur. 


iMtin 'Jilt 11) 


0 I 0 


■». 

•t 

s. (t. 

h. 

it. 

h. 

**. 1 

s. 

s. 


s« 1 

». 

3 

1 

1 

u 

> 

1) 1 

31 

3ti 

.31 

4lt 


48 ‘!.3S 

•i() 

3 

3 

1 1 

• 

>( 

w 

,J 

0 , 

31 

.31, 

31 

40 

32 

'Hi , 3H 

IS 

3 

(1 

1 

3 

; 

0 

31 

.V» 

3t» 

•IJ 

' .32 

.40,38 

38, 

3 

11 

* 

1 

3 

3 

0 

51 

1 

3(, ^ 

.30 

•IJ 

3J 

1 

30 1 38 

IK 






1 

r 


. 


1 

1 



Eifglaiiil IValn, 

1823. I Whu! Ilye. 'R<irlcyi Dath. llcan8.|Peasf>.!oatin.' 


' R. d. i s. d. t it. d. I H. d. ft. d. R. d. s* d. 
Xov. 8140 7 31 K 27 lo‘2U lu 33 2154 0 

131 49 8 29 2l 28 7 21 1 3.3 8 34 fi - , 

22i.>0 5 30 11128 t 21 1 3.4 V) 34 7 — 

29 51 4 51 lot 28 8 21 0 37 3 34 9 — 









76i Ilcffi,slci\^^Coursc of'£!xchanffi’f SiC, — San/irfipts^ 

Course of JCa.‘cfmnffi\ fsomloii^ Dec, 9 -Ainsti rtlam, 12: 3. Dkto al t^ight, 

11 ! 19. Ilotterdam, 12 ! i. Antwerp, 12 : 6.' llainlmrgh, 37 : S- Alttain, 37 : 9- 
Parb, 3 days sight, 25 : 70. Bourdeax, 25 : 90. Vrankt'orl-on-lhe-Maine, 157. 
Madrid, 36i. Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 30J. I.cghorn,,46J. Genoa, 4(14. Naples, SB*. 
Lisbon, 52. Oporto, 52. Bio Janeiro, 49. Dublin, ^ cent. Cork, 94 ^ cent. 

Prices of Bullion^ V' or—Portugal Gold in bars, il.Ot.OnO—Foreign Gold in bars, 

i:.3irl7ii6.’—New Doubloons, ie.3i.l5»0_New Dollars, i:.0H4i.9—SUver in bars. 

Standard, £.Oii4ull4. 

Premiums q/*/nr«ri2ncff._Guernsey or Jersey, 25s. a 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 

30s.—Belfast, 25s. a 30s.—Ilainbro’, 20s. a 5()r—M adeira, 20s. a 30s.—Jamaica, 
40 s. a 50s.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the P%Mlc Funds^froni November 19^5 to December 10/5 1823. 



Nov. 19. 

Nov. 26. 

Dec. 3. 

Dec. 10. 

Bank SUK:k. 

2225 

22^ 



3 ^ cunt, reduced...... 


83* 

83^ 

85 

3 ^ cent. conflolB. 

834 

ftij 


— 

34 ^ cent, do.,. 

96S 

97J 

on 

984 

4 ^ cent* do..... 

S9J 

lOOi 

lOOi 

lOOj 

Ditto New da. 

103? 

lOig 

1044 

— 

India Stock... 

.. 

2684 


— 

Bonds. 

77 

80 

78 

84 

Exchequer bilks, (£.1000). 

46 

50 

50 

55 

Consols for account. 

83J 


m 

85J 

French 5 ^ cents. 

99fr. .^0 c. 

!)0 fr. — c. 

90 fr.—c. 

9irr.50c. 


Alviiabetical List of English Bankrupts, announced between the 20th of 


OctolKjr and the 20th November 1823 

^ Arnold. W. J. Idol-Iano, winc^brulwr. 

Atknison.'f.linidford, Yorkshire* worstcd*«pinneT. 
Hull, 11. Bristol, baker. 

licule, and .1. H. IV ratball, Union^street, South* 
wurk, hatteitb 

BcnM>n, J. Lancaster, linen-draper. 

lli{molcl, T. Bndgo>stTi>ct, Bluck frinrs, boot-maker 

Bidder, T. llfiacurabe, tallow-ehandler. 

Birchi^l, J. Maccle«fleld, (‘Otton-Hpinne^. 

Bird, D. P. Bristol, grocer. 

Bolton, R. Marc-street, Jlaekney, butcher. 

Bottrcll, H. Ostend, nierehaiil* 

Bror>keH, C. Southampton, Kibinet-makor. 

Brown, A, Plymouth, Khiji-builder. 

Brown, II. W. .Surrey-strevt. .Strand, mnenant. 
Burraston, J. llcrefonf, eoal-inerehaut. 

Durridgfi, J. Ironnionger-luno, merchant, 

C.'nrdlm, J. J. Fenehurch street, merclmnt. 
/'arpcnler, J* Rotusey, H.ants. coabnierchant. 
Chabert, 1*. Lloyd’s Coffee'houtte, merchant. 
Chamaud, J. and J. N. Shoolbrcd> Great bU lie* 
lens, merchants. 

Clark, J. Trowbridge, linen-draper. 

Colton, Rev. C C. Princcs-etrect, Soho, wine- 
mercluint 

Cone, J. Crutehed Frian, victualler. 

Cort, TLCow ('ross-etreet, curriisr. 

CouIstcA, R.^'Tewkesbury, plumber. 

Cau|>1anii, W. and W. B. Colton, Liverpool, mer¬ 
chants. 

Cox, J, Wells, Somerset, miller. 

Cr^i, W. P. Smithfleld, victualler. ^ 

Davif^ R. London, iroomonffer. 

Day, R. and R. U. TovUl, Oil MiUa Maidstone, 
Kent, seed«crushcrs. 

mdtetaon, R* Hexham, Northumberland, book¬ 
seller. 

Dow, J. Bow-common, rope-maker* 

Dowinan T» and JT Qffley, Bread-street, Cheap- 
aide^ warehouseman. 

Kwck j* Cantertmry. inogmongcr. . 

Gigoey, & LetdunsdeD, Ema, Ihniier. 

Gingeu* W. J. lionoiHaeet, Haryda-bonne, tur- 
ner. 

Glynn, E. J, Launcerton, bankar* 

Gordon, W. Hlah-street Graveaend, merchant. 
Grcallm, R« Bristol, dealer and duqpmaa. 


: extracted from the London Gazette. 

Greenland, .s. N. Frome Selwood, Somcrsetelurc* 
clothier. 

Ilaiues, II. J. Jennyn-street, oil-merchant. 
Hamer, S. B. kbrniverfi-inn, broker, 

Hamagc, .Sir G. ChaUiam-plare, mtrehant 
liarribon, C. Aldgatr, checse-monger. 

Haman, W. Charlcb-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
bratts-foundcr. 

Hawkins, R. tlcrefbrd, dealer and chapman. 
Hewitt, T. ('ar)isle, iron-founder. 

Hills. T. Soiitlicnd, builder. 

Hoar, T. FluinsUud, IlcrtfordKhiu’, Imkcr. 

HolJ, C. A. Worcester, printer. 

Holt, W. F. Caiiiion niw, W'oiitinmsrer, «iiigeon. 
Honcyhome, J. Kingswinford, Stalfordshire, coaJ- 
dcalcr. 

Huckmnn, J. Bristol, butcher. 

Ingram. K. CWIc-htrect, Heading, drt.'s.c-inalvcr. 
.Fain<s, J. J. A. and Co. Liverpool, Khip builders.. 
Jewson, J. C. High llolboin, iinvn-drapcr. 

]*acey, L. (iarden-row, London-roail, Imrse-dcaler. 
ijUi-on, W. (Jswestry, iroimionger. 

Lainy, G. i lunstcr-i'ourt, Minang-Iaiie, mendiant. 
I,ewi8, J. Goyfrey, Monmouthshuc, titnber-dcaler. 
Linde, J. Billiter-atrcet, broker, 
l^ngton, J. and J. Livcrjxiol, ironmongers. 
Marshall, R. Juiy Farm, near Riple>, Surrey, 
fotmer. 

M'Cheane, D. Fenehuroh-fstreet, merchant. 
M'Kcnxie, J. Manchrstur, draper. 

Monatt, J. l^wor Thamos-srreet, ale-rlnalcr. 
Murgatroyd, W. Si»rr Bottem, Yorkshire, moi- 
wted-spinner. 

Myers, J. Preston^ vine-merchanL 
Naish, J. Bristol, tanner. 

Noale, J. Liierpool, merchant. 

Northover, H. Nunny, Somprwt, farmer. 

Nunn, R. and T* l-iiher, Grub-street, timber* 

men^aaCs. 

OiklCT, T. 1'lfechfleldHitjeet, caipenter. 

Ord, J. St Paul*B Chureh-yard, naberdiishcr. 
Peacock, J. Manchester, merchant. 

Peet, G. de J. Gutter-lane, riband-manufacturers. 
Pelluun. J. Chart, Kent, seed-crusher. 

Piekaid, W. Knaresbnrough, lime-burner* 
Prosser, J. Abergavenny, grocer. 

Randalfi R. Truro, diaper. 













I K23.3 

Ifingihnw, htiilder. 

ICoauh, li. S. ])isho|0b WalUiaiu, Hants, tanner. 
Sidith, E. Chatham, hatter, 
siiiith, It. Piccadilly, fruiterer. 

Stavie, T. King Sevm Dials* •tove*gr8tc* 

manu tourer. ^ 

StophciM, W. <\ VVeHburyon-Triin, ulouccater- 
shire, ffraz'cr. 

Steward, H. Old Ilurlnigton-street, victualler. 
S'toakes, IV, LiveriKM), carver anti gilder, 
Thomdikp, .1. Ipswieli, eheese-facUir. 

'1 arner, T. ^tuke (loidinguin* Bucks* baker. 


LlMdel), 'Aanniuster, iincUHlrapcr. 

Vincc, W. l.uoas-stvc»t, t'oinmeicml-road. 
Watson, R. City-road, coal-incrchaiit. 

Watson, T. Turf t'olRw>liouse* bt Jantui*! etreet* 
wmc-merchant 

Watts, a. Yeov il. Somersetshire, banker, 

WhitA.s J. PiiiK'es'Street, 8tarey*»*gate, under- 
taker. 

W'hitiinghain, T. ('hcltcnham, currier. 
Withingtun, M. Manchester, silk-manufacturer. 
Wood, S. PoAwick. Hereford, dialer. 

W*ood, T. Barbican, oilman. 


n 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bakkbuptcies and Dividkxds., announced 
November 18^3 ; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 

SEOUESTR VnoNS. DIVIDENDS. 


Buchanan, ]).ivi<l, butcher in Eilinbiirgh. 
I’uthill, Hcv. Alex, printer, in Ayr. 

Qibson, Thomas, maHoii A: buiMcr iii Pertli. 
^reenhdl, Jtiines, inerclianl Ai corii*<lealcr 
Newburgh. 

Hearthill, Jolin, merchant in Aliorclccu. 
l^awrie, Archibald, upholstrrcr in Rdinbiirgh. 
M'la'an, Captain, Hector. 11. wool and kelp mer¬ 
chant, Islaiiil of Mull. 

Monro, Hugh, 'ipiriMlcalcr in Edinburgh. 
I'atcrson, John, ineirhant in Stirling. 

ItoMp, \Villi.am, merchant m (ilasgow. 

Virtue, James &. Cu. merchant m Edinburgh. 


Gillc^ptc, Colin, mcrcluint in OlAKguw; by Wal¬ 
ter Hrofk, merchant there, 
llarkncss, llobU w<m>1 6t cattle-nierehnnt in ('owal. 
Argylcshire: by Alex. Bryrer, lu^'ouiUaiU in 
Grecnm'k. 

Kerr Alvx.mder, luibenlabher m Edinburgh; by 
Alex. Iloss there* 

Mofdit, John, mcrcliantin Lerwick ; by W. Sir\ 
wnght, writer tliere. 

Wcir, William, slicep and cattlfrilcaler in Daricy ; 

by John .Sloan, nica'liant in Ayr. 

Wylie, William, manufacturer in l*aislcy; by J. 
Craig, aucuiintaiU there. 


0Htxiavp. 

THE LATE LoriD ERSKINE. 


'I'lie rtighl fhm. I'homns Lonl Krakinc, who 
died at Ainn)oii<U;ll llousuv ou the iSth Novcinlicr, 
wu.stlic (hitdnnci youngc^jt Min of Henry Oavid, 
tpnth ICarl of Buchan; was burn about the year 
J7o0, and received his early education partly m 
the High School of Edinburgh, and partly at the 
C'ollcgc of St. Andrew’s. 

His iatiicr, wIiom* pecuniary circumstances were 
very limiU‘d, retireil to tliat university, chiefly 
with a view to the education of Iiw children. He 
there provided fur hia family a private tutor, one 
of the most clejrant scholani of that |iart of the 
ibland, to assist their btudie.i. It wai* here that Mr 
Kiskmc pursued the htudy of the belles-lettres 
with iiiireiinrting ardour, ami thus had Biu ad¬ 
vantage of imbibing, from the ma.t eminent pro¬ 
fessors ol theday, that various and extended know¬ 
ledge winch I'aii never lie derived from liooks or 
solitary appluation. 

Ills liurvfship was the youngest of three sons. 
The eldest, the of Buchan, is now the only 
ctirv ivor; the seuotul son, the Hon. Henry Erskme, 
long the grnix* and ornament ol society In Edin¬ 
burgh, and at the Scottish bar, died several yean 
ago. 

A prof(N,iiin was the only resource for both the 
yoiiiwcr biothen, anil it is hinguUu that each 
bhoufd have been the most eloquent man of his 
day of the bar to which he belonged. TlioinfU, 
iKiwever, was not ot Ifrst destinod for a learned 
profession; lie went t4>sea with .Sir John Lindsay, 
a nephew of the Earl of Mansfield: he quitted 
t'lp navy, in coiiscqiieni'c, il is haul, of his slender 
ehniiee of olituiniug promotion in it, having never 
risen higher than iiiidsiiipman, though he ficrved 
as a lieutenant, through thu friendship of hie coni- 
inaiiding oSlcer. On quitting the navy, lie enter¬ 
ed, in • 7()H, into V' • army as an enaim in the Scota 
Royal'', or first regiment of foot, and continued in 
the nerviee about six years. 

During this, and some subsequent Miiods of 
his life, Mr En*kiiq» experieneed ul the aifflculties 
arwing out of a very Umitad income. On March 
^ 1*^0, he married Frances, daughlar of Daniel 
Moore, )!)sq, M. P. and was obliged to adhere to a 
most rigid frugality of exjienditun* In review¬ 
ing, however, the st uggles which he then encoun¬ 
tered, and in contrasting them with the brlUiant 
prosperity of his later years, lie mdbt have fStlta 
neeuliar gratification; beeause,«to an almost invo¬ 
luntary impuiRe, he could alone attribute his ex¬ 
traordinary cievidion. He is said to hive been 


iiuluoed to nuit the sorvU'C and OptaUe hiinself (o 
the liar by tne cntreatiC'. of his iiir>fh(>r, a womnu 
of superior talents and diKccriinieut, who dei'irieil 
this career iiion.' suitable to tlu' genius of her smi. 
He was about LTt when lie conimeiicvHl hi!, leu il 
studies, lie entered tu a fellow eoiybasonpr ol '1 ti ' 
iiity College, r.unliridgc, in the yrar 1777, and nt 
the same time enter<^ himsc'if on tfie braiks nf 
Lincoln's Inn. In order to aequin* a nereswry 
idea of the more imvhanie-iil parts of hh fiitiire 
firofesKion, he entered himselr as a pupil into the 
oUlee of Judge BuDer, tiien an eminent siterinl 
ileailer at the liar. On the protnotlon of Mr Bui 
er to the Ben'di, be went into the ollUi* of Mr 
W'laNl, IN wbieli lie (‘nidmiiKl a year after he had 
been m considerable business at the Uir, to which 
he was called Ul Truiity Term 177^. 

Mr Krskitie was soon in possiNdon of very tX' 
tensive legal pniploymeiit. Jn tfic month of May 
1TA3 horceciviNl the horymr of n silk gown; his 
Majesty's letters of nreivdcnev being confer'- d 
ujiun him, na has been said, on tlie suggt'Stum of 
the venerable Lord MansHeld. Hih piofesslonal 
ialKiiirs were now considerably augmented, and he 
succeeded m that place whiib had lieen so long 
nceupiod by Mr Dunning, .-ifterwards l.oni Ash¬ 
burton. 

Mr Erskine wa*! elected one of the Members for 
PortamouUi in the year 17H3; an honour which 
he prolnibly derived from the reputation he had 
acquired nt the eourt-martlB} which set there on 
the tiiiil nf Admiral Keppcl. Hi|{ poUtiivd cha¬ 
racter inny be traced from his specebCK In the 
Courti of Justice, as well as fruin bis uniform 
(‘ondiictin Parliament; but from no tr'ui-iactiun 
in hiH lire did he derive a more pemmneiu repu¬ 
tation than in his noble strugglesln tlefenctt of the 
trial by Jury, in his cekbratra argument tn sup¬ 
port or a rule for a new trial in the Dean of st, 
Asaph's case, he made an adnurabic to con- 
ccDtrale all the doctrinw, and to oombiiie aU ttui 
reasonings which lay scattered throughout so 
many volumes of kwu lenmbig. U|ion ihc min- 
rifles laid down in tw spetm, nr Fok Annid hu 

*^6 independence exhibited by out advocate on 
every oocaston, threw upon bhn the deftmee of a 
multitude |of persons, pratecuted for ledltioii or 
libel by the government. Hit defienee of Paine, 
however, ooMoned hw sudden dismlsslQn from 
theodlcehelieidasattomey-geaeniltothe Prince 
of Wales J but He w« subi^ucntly appointed to 
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*he (ligiiity of ClianocUor to hih Iloyal Highness, 
Bi) oUice which had iHin dormant for many yeaiv* 
One of the most briliiiintevent« in Mr finkine^ 
profsisiooAi life was the part cast u))on him, m 
coBdUDCtion with Mr (afterwards Sir Yicary) Gibbs, 
in m state trials In the yearlTOi. The accused 
persons looked up to Mr £nkine as their instru¬ 
ment of safety. Jfe undertook their several de¬ 
fences with an enthusiasm which rendered iiim 
insensible to the fatigiios of a long-continued ex¬ 
ertion; noUting was omitted that could clucsdatc 
their innocence, nothing orerlooked that could 
tend to weaken the force of the case stated against 
them by the crown lawyers. 

One of Mr Krsklne^s latest speeches as a coun- 
ael, was on the prosecution m tlie publisher of 
Faiotfs Age of Reason.** 

Subsequently to this period, a great change in 
the pobtical hemisphere converts tlic eloquent 
advocate into a JudTO, and a peer of the realm. 
Soon after the cleach of Mr Pitt, the subject of 
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this memoir was hwom a mcnilicr of the y 
(Council, created a liaruii (i'lb. 7i IhOGj by the 
title of Lord Krskine, of ilestormail Castle, in 
Comwall, and entrust with tlic Great Seal, us 
Lord Iligh-Chancellor of Circut Rritam. 

In the mrM' lHb7, in eonsequeiiee of tlie change 
of ininistryTLonl En.kme withdrew from the of¬ 
fice of I^rd ('lianccUor. He has since li\ed in 
comparative rciircnient, though takinff frequently 
a pretty active part in political dlscussum. on the 
death w the Marquis of Lothian, in the i^pniur of 
lUl.'i, the PniiM Regent invested Lord Krskitie 
with the most noble order of the Thistle, a high 
mark of his Iloyal Highness's regard, Uie other 
eicn en knights being all Dukes and Earls of Great 
Britain. 

Lord Erskine died in his TCth year.—His re¬ 
mains were interred on Thursday the S7th, in the 
family vault in the church of Upliall. Uis eldest 
son, the present Lord Erskinc, was the chief mour- 
ner. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

IBSS. Oct X Mrs r>ow, f mko-Street, Edinburgh, 
of twins, a son and daughter. 

At Campbeltown, Argyleshire, the Lady of 
Cap^n Watts, a daughter. 

1»i. At llaiighton, Mrs Faniuharson, of I-laugh- 
too, B son. 

S7. At Meadowbank, Mrs Maconoc'hic, a son. 

— At Montrose, the Lady of the Hev. John 
Dodgaon, a daughter. 

— in Geoigc*s hquare, Edinburgh, Mrs Captain 
Mockenale, a daughter. 

At Go^c Park, Mrs Hope, a son. 

«%. At Cupenliagcn, the Consort of Prince Wil¬ 
liam of Hesse, a liaughter. 

51. At Cleland House, the l4idy of Frederick 
Grant. Emi. a daughter. 

— AtHalnamoon, the Lady of James Camegy, 
ICsq. a daughter. 

Nov. J. At Afthprington House, the Lady of 
M^or-GenenU Adion, a son. 

At Southemhay, Exeter, tlie Lady of Dr 
Miller, a son. 

5. At Cathcort House, Mrs Alex. Dciinistoun, a 

•on. 

4. At Blythswood Place, Glasgow, Mrs Howard, 
A son. 

7. In Vork Place, London, the l.ady of* Joseph 
Hume, Esq. M. P. a daughter. 

— At Brechin, the Lady of John Guthrie, Esq. 
banker, a daughter. 

8. At Edinburgh, the I.4idy of Archibald Con- 
atable, tkq. a son. 

9. At Crook, near Stirling, Mrs Macmicking, of 
twins SODS. 

l(i The Lady of Colonel Woodford, ctf the Cold¬ 
stream guards, a son. 

— At Beauty, Mis Stuart Macleod, n son. 

At Cargen, the l^y of William SCothert, a 
daughter. 

— At Portsmouth, the Lady of Midor-Gcncral 
Sir James Lyoo, K.C.B. a daughter. 

— In Grosvenor Place, Camberwell, London, 
the of 8ir Robert Graham, Bart, a son. 

13. La^ Dunbrn*, of iloath, a son. 

14. At Belmenu the Lady oi Matthew Fortescue# 
Bsq. a daughter. 

id. In Mlll-StreeU Berkck 7 Square, London, 
IhaHan. Mn G. R. Phillips, a daughter. 

— Mrs Ciaik, of Coraric, a daugntcr. 

— At Wheiiflcld House, tlie l.ady of Mar). 
S tf M ; Esq. ofCamkirk, a daughter, suU-bom. 

— AC Greenock, the Lady of Lieutcfumt-Coloncl 

79lh raiment, a son. 
l#4y of Andrew Thomson, EiqSt . 
tUlieow. a boil 

— IKiWbbprYouiv, Great KlivStreet, 

Wilk, the Lidy of John 
jk atHiudiiar* 

— fd Lady of Captain P. H. 

firidM R* N«a daSiAtv. 

to. lin Tod, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, a 
daughter. 

— At Wimbledon, the Lady of Che Rn*. H. 

Liudiey, a eon. * 


Nov. 25. At I.archffrove, near Edinburgh, Mrs 
Dr Mornson, a son, being her 15th child. 

lately. In Castle Street, Edinburgh, the I.ady 
of ('olonel O’Connell, 7>7d regiment, a daughter. 

— 'i'he wife of a jeaner at Rosneath, named 
Bird, was delivered of four infants at one birth, 
two males and two females. One of the latter is 
since dead, but the other three are doing well, 
and the mother is going about her domestic avo¬ 
cations as usual. 


MARRIAGES. 

1825. Oct 13. At Newton-stewart, Wm. Dill, wri¬ 
ter, Ncwtnn-stewart, to Kliubeth, elclcst daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. James Black, minister of Penniiig- 
hani. 

17. At Kingsbiirgh, isle of Skye, the Rev. Rode¬ 
rick Macleod, minister of Brackad^le, to Miss Ann 
Macdonald; and, on the 2d November. George 
Gun, Ewp to MibH Margaret Macdnn^d, both 
daughlei^of O. Macdonald, E>q. of hkcabost 

2. ‘^Atbhcnfl Mill, near Elgin, Alex. Suther¬ 
land, Esq. Rose Valley, to Ann, daughter of John 
Jnnes, Ksq. 

.)(). At bt (ieorge’s (’hurch, Hanover Square, 
Jxindcai, Lieut-General Sir Thomas llislop, Bart 
(LC.B. to Emma, daughter of the Right Hon. 
Hugh FJHot; at the same time, Caiitain Elliot, 
eldest son of the Right lion. Hugh Elliot, to Mar¬ 
garet Seymour, only duuglib'r of James Master- 
ton, Esq. of riraw C'astle, Pcrtiishire. 

— At Wand.4worth, Aicliibaid Montgcmiery 
Maxwell, Captain m the royal artillery, to Mary, 
tiurd daughter of John Falconer Atlec, Esq. of 
West Hill-House, W'andsworth. 

No^. 1. In Dundalk ('hurch, Robert Haig, hltup 
of liondon, to Magdalene, eldest daughter of i)a- 
vid Murray, Esq. of Dundalk. 

— Janies Webster, Esq. of fialmtiir, Forfarshire, 
and of West Ham, Essex, to Miss EliMibeth Ram¬ 
say, of Mark Lane. 

3. At Bush House, Fishermw, Lieut. Patrick 
Kerr, R. N., to Helen, daughter of Mr Hubert 
Mitchell, wixMl-merchaut 

/^Renton mann?, ^!amncl Grmniill, Esq. 
writer(Urcenock, b) Miirgarct Andcrmn, daughter 
of the late Mr Baird, of Newtandsfleld. 

— At Irvine, Mr Patrick Blair, writer, Irvine, 
to Miss John Fairrie, of that place. 

— At St JamesTs Church, LonUun, Capt Bernard 
\''eoman, R. K. to Charlotte, youngest daughter 
of Kir Everard Home, Bart 

— At Paisley, Joseph Twigg, jun. Esq. Paisley, 
to Helen, ttiira daughter of the late Wm. Twi|^. 
Esq. merdiant therei 

— At St MargarefiMWestminster, John, young¬ 
est son of Thomas Jervis, Esq. of Old Pila^ 
Yard, one of to Mq^es^s Counsel, to Catharine 
Janok second daughter of Alex. Mundell, Esq. of 
Parliament-Street 

4. In Casd^Strect, Edinburim, Lieut Henry 
Stcele,ofthe R. N. to Maigar^ third daughter 
of the late Captalif John Stenhoute, of the 20th 
regiment of foot ’ 

— At Glasgow, Mr Wm. Stevenson, merchant, 
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Lner}KK)l, t(i Cuthi'rlne* ehterit daughter of the 
lute John ('ouhran, Kmk merdiani. Cilajigow. 

Nov. 5. At HonibeVi iJonald Smith Vouugf Esq. 
of the Hon. Ea4t<ln<iia ConiiMiiiy'HMediflitierviee* 
Mailnu E^tahlUlnnent, to Mary. iie(H>iid.f.iltughtcr 
of Campbell Mackitituiih, Rm}. of Dalmigavie. In* 
vernest.-shire. 

6. At Barossa Place* Perth. Mr WiUimn Wilicm* 
boukseUer. Edinburgh, to Margaret, eldest daiigh* 
ter of the late .lohii White* E«{. 

>— .^t llalcnirn, the Rev. James .Smith.'Ba11atcr» 
to Oharlotte. only daughter of Francis Farquliar- 
Don. Kmp 

10. At Mary-lc-Bonne rhurch* Walter Steven^ 
hon Uaviil<»un, of Inchmarlo* Kincardincshlret 
hi Anite, only daughter of Gilbert Matht<4on. Esq. 
and grand-ilaughter of the late Sir Walter i''ar< 
quhar. Hart. 

— At Stirling. John Telford* Ksq. cashier of 
the Stirling Rank, to Jane* eldest daughter of 
Thotrias Wright* Ks.q. of Gleiiny. late i^rovost of 
Stirling. 

12. At the Clmrch of Howden, James Begbie. 
M. D. Fellow of the Iloyal t'ollcgc of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, to Fliza, seiiind iliughter of the late 
Hdliert .Snear* Esq. of Miilhank, Chethlrc. 

— \t Polmally lilcii* Urqiitmrt. ln\cmcss-shirc. 
Sit t'harlcs rhaml»rs, one of the Judges of the 
Suorpme C/Ourt of Judicature at lioinlxiy. to Isa* 
hclla, vnunge>L iLiughter of the late Major WiU 

li.'tiu Wilson of Polmnlly. 

15. Lieutenant f'uloncl Colquhnun to Magda- 
lane, fourtU daught(>r of Joliii Stem, of Ken- 
ladpaus. 

17. Henry Ralicnden Ker. E>n. orLnieohi’s Inn. 
Loudon, to KU/;ilH‘th Ann, eldest dmighterof tld‘ 
iv.ird Clarke, ,ii i iiishuut, ileits. 

-- \t iliehorn. l«i’orgo r..'rj Horeland. 

to Kls^'K'U, d.lll^illur of the lute Samuel Kis- 
soek, 

— Mr lletiry Saouinl Raync*s* bookseller, Edin¬ 
burgh* to lianiiuh. eldest (laughter of Elijah t'oU 
Ion, (iiiytield S(|uare. 

IS. At fil.aHgow* .Mr John ('uuiplicll, surmnni, 
f.urgs, to Maijuiy, daughter of the late VViliiain 
Kiehanl-«on, ls^(|. rnen'hantm Glasgow. 

— \t SeieiiM'.s lltll, (iporge Du.if.tn, I'No of 
Dundee* to Hester Khz.i Whijeler, ol (treat Var- 
iiKiuth, Norfol'v. 

— At L.iiigiid' Hous(‘, Mr lolin Robertson* 
inerehuiU, (ilasgow* to Miss .hone .Smith. 

AU. At Stajde (irove, near Taunton, Major Step¬ 
ney CowiUl, of the CohUtreani Giiards, to Kuphe- 
miB Jaminiu, eldest daughter of (Jc'rier.il .lohn 
Murray, and sister to Major G.iieraJ Murray, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Duinerera. 

20. At Aiin.in* 'rhoinas Blown. Esq. of Great 
Orton, to Miss Mary Scott, of Longtown. 

— RoliC’t II. I>. Alesandcr. Esq. nierthant, Kin¬ 
ross. to Khztibeth. eldest daughter of Mr Henry 
Comiley, Maryburgb hlCHchfleJd, Kinrais-shire. 

21. At MilllMd* ny ).even* Mr Henry Balfour, 
Dune, to \gneb. eldest daughier of Mr Koburt 
Bisset, MillHeld. 

— John .fobson, Bs(\. M. D. Dundee, to Eliza¬ 
beth, hccoiul dauglitcr of John Jobson. Esq, of 
Itosemount. 

— At Kiiinaber, near Montrose, William Smart* 
Esq. of ('ononsyCh, to W’Uliain, daughter of R. 
thl^Oll, Es<p 

— At (Basgow, Matthew Fleming* E!sq. mcr- 
cliant, to Jane* eldest daughter of the deecased 
Robert Sbrang, Es<i. * 

2S. At Glasgow* Henry Houldswortli, jun. Emi. 
to Helen, only daughter of the late Janies Hoiiiil- 
ton, Es(|. of filnsgow, 

— At Edinburgh. Mr David Robertson, mer- 
cliant, Grangemouth, to Eunhemia, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of John Charles, Ksq. Sclennes-Strcet. 


DEATHS. 

1KZ3. March IK. At her fathers house. No. 6# 
A'ork Pla(*e, Edinburgh* aged 1ft, Mlsa Ann Patl- 
sou* daughter of Mr John Patison, W. .S. 

26. At Fort Marlborough, Bencoolen, the Tjuly 
of Lieutenant-!'otonci M*lnnes, of the Hon. East 
India ( ouipany’s service. 

April 21. At Ohoadringhew, East Indies, Lieut 
John Hadaway* 21th nativ*e infantrygBengaf, sur¬ 
veyor of Government lands, in Ridulcund. and pl- 
dp*.! ‘•on of the lute Patrick Hadaway, ' 

Sept. 1.5. \l 1>is.»1a\ Mrs John (iudd* robetof 


the late John (iuihi* Ksq. mercliant there, aged 
77 years. 

l^ti 18. At Dordentown, New Jersey. Gen. Lalla* 
tnand. HU death was oeensioned bv • disease of 
Uic stomach, under whidi he haif laboured for 
some time. He held the rank of General of Ar¬ 
tillery under Napoleon, and wns always res^iected 
fur iutelUgenee and und.'iuntcd bravery. 

Oct 2. At Doon-foot Mill, Mr Dav. Watt, miller, 
in the 68th year of his age. He was sehiMil-felluw 
with the celebrated Rowrt Burns, and waa the 
last {tenon baptised in ** Alloway Kirk.* 

5. At Rasay House, James Madoud, Esq. of 
Rasay. 

— At Rasay House, the same dav witli her 
brother, James M'Leod, of Rasay, Mrs Martin* 
Attodale. 

~ At Musselburgli, James InglU, Esq. late of 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

— At Aberdeen, Mr George WRfton, only son 
of (he Rev. Mr Wilson, Farnd. 

i. At Xcrez dc la Frontera, in ^in* In thed.Mh 
year of his Me, James Rordoii* Esq. seuiOT part¬ 
ner of the ola-eatahlished house of Gordon & Co. 
of said city. 

— .At Ingostre, .*^tafnirdshire. In the year of 
her age, Frances Cliarlotte, Countess of Uprt 
inuutlu 

— At Auchl(Khan, ^Irs Drown, relict of James 
Brown, Enq. of Auchhk'han. 

— At Lctham Cottage, Fifeshire, Lieutenant 
William Duguid, of the martnea 

6. At I'TosHflats. m‘ar Linhtitgow, Alexander 
Leannontli, Kv]. of Crossflabi. 

— At .Suntmhar, Mr I'Mward Whigham, fur se¬ 
veral vears Provost of that burgh, agi'd 7i> 

— At Edinburgh, John Homo, Esq. of stirkoke. 

— At Alierdecn, .lohti Orrok, Esq. of Otii>k. 

7- At Greenock. Mr James Duncan, uu'rclMnl. 

K. At Mo leyhiil, Win. Ewart, Ewp mcrchuiU 

ill Livcrrpool. 

— At his M;.it in Dorset, the Right Hon. Natha¬ 
niel Bond, (me of his Maicsty's Privy Connell, a 
King'.sCounsel.anda HcnchcrofUie Inner Teinnlc. 

!>. At Newington* Mrs Jean Vernor, wife of Ja*t. 
.Skinner, Ksq. writer In Edinburgh. 

— Mr WiUi.'iiii Young, vintner, lligh-Strect, 
Edinburgh. 

11. At iAuchtermiiohty, Mr Joxnfli Bowes, sur- 

g(am, aged 7d years* many ytisni surgeon m Perth* 
uiirl formerly in hts navy. 

12. At St. Andrew's* Mrs Balfirur. 

LA. At bis house at Bungav, Major-Ckm. Kidso. 
aged til', 43 a>f which were spent in tlic m^rvici* of 

hiscoiintrv. 

11. At Kelso, Andrew Ferguson* weaver, in the* 
9Ist year of lies age- About fo^ty yearn siiM'e, F(*r- 
giison undertook to walk as {XAtman from Kelso 
to Mellerstam, the residence of George Baillic, 
Esq. which employment he afterwards gave up for 
a number ofyears* and again resumed alKMit tweh c 
years ago. The distance ho ttavelled may tie com¬ 
puted at sixteen miles per day i and this lie por- 
formod six days of the week regularly, and fre¬ 
quently every day of the week. I'aking h is Jour¬ 
neys at an average of one hundred mik's jn'T week 
his annual walk was6200 miles; and during tlie 
aimve twelve years he was never known to miss • 
single day’s duty. 

16. Atlhlapool, m the 95th year of her age, 
after a lingering Hlhcsi of many ynrs, Mrs Mary 
Mackenzie, relict of the late Alexander Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Hiltfm. ^ 

— At Woolwich* Lieut-General Bally AVilli^l* 
ton. Colonel (..'ommandant of the socooa baiUlkin 
of the nvyal regiment of artilleiy. 

At bxenrord ('astle, Latly Hanilton Dal- 
rymple, wife of Lieut-Uen. Sit John Dalryin|ito» 
Bart 

—. At Ayr. Miss Elenora Kyle, aged 87. 

t& At Oiflbrd, East Ixdhian, Mr James Martfti 
Wright late commander of the ship Cornwall, df 
IJverpiMl, ondeldestsoQ of Mr MSbeit Wrt^, 
of his Majesty’s dotde-yard, PortniitMith. 

— At FvriuiiU, near Dairy, mEm Sar^ HMiU- 
ton, daugliter of the late Willlaia HamUton, Biq. 
of Cmighlaw- 

19. At Glasgow, Eneas Monison, Eiq« 

— At Perth, Jana Mann, wife of Dr fl n Ma rir , 
physician there, late surgeon to his Majesty’s for- 

CCS. - 

■JO. At f’alUndiT. .lohn (■’Rn'p'i.ll 
sonbiCapt. Macf.ul.'ine, lull p.i> 'Jlsi 
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Oct 20. At Bdlnburffh, Mra iKahclIa Pcrric, !atL* 
of Charlestown, South CojoHaa, North America. 

— At Seatown, near Arbroath, 'lluHTias Renny 
Straelian, ESfti. of Tarrie. 

S3. At Aidibridflo, Herts, in the 71st year of his 
affc, the Karl of Bridt^ater. ' Hi«i TA)rdKl»i» was 
a»o Viscount Breckley and Aaron CUoKmere. He 
is succeeded in his titles by hu brother Francis 
Hco^, who is a dignitary of the Church. The 
late Elarl was a Gen^»l In the army, and Colonel 
of the 14th regiment of druonns. 

2.1. At Oroenock, (hUnief Wood, Ksq. aged 86 
yean. 

23* At niy, Fifushire, Dr John C'rolcy, late sur¬ 
geon to the Canadian Nmth-west <’om|wny. 

At Lynlish, near Cranton, Licut.-('fiIone] Sir 
Maxwell Grant, K.C.B., late of tlic 42d High¬ 
landers. 

« At 11, riilmnre Place, Kdinburgh, David Ho- 
bertnn. Esq. 

26. In .lames*s Square, Rdinburgli, Catherine 
Maocallum, wife of John 'Meiklejohn, Esq. W. S'. 

-• Mrs Smith, relict of Donald Smith, Es<|. ban¬ 
ker, FMinburgh. 

— At fireinston liOdge, Vork*,hire, Mrs Uagger- 
ston, junior, of Elliiighiim. 

27* At Tain, John MiU’ken;sic Rrws, son of 
Gco^e Mackenzie Uoss, K:>(). of Mihe. 

2H. At Stromness, Harry Cruikshank, Esm]. of 
Hoy. 

Sn, At Kqipen, Mr Andrew M'Luckie, nulcr, 
aged 8.1. He wab engaged at the battle of Minden 
1759, and was wouniled m the check; and from 
that time, a period of 64 ycar^, he has enjoyed a 
pendon, and was, previous to his death, )icrha])s 
the oldest {tensioner, or at least had his pennon 
for the loi^cst period, of any within his Majesty's 
dominions. 

Suddenly, Hobert Elliot, Esq. of PinnaclchiU. 

.11. At (rlai^w, James Graham, Esq. 

At Musselburgh, Captain John Thomson, 
late of the 6Pth i^igimenL 

Charles Grant, Esq. one of the Directors of 
tlie B^t India Company. 

— At Ecdcfechan, Mrs Mary Little, wife of 
George Bell, Esq. writer in Ekx'lerccban. 

— At the Hague, of apoplexy, tlic Earl of Ath- 
lone. 

^ At Riggboads, Mi^is Mnr';.*irGt Kennedy, of 
RiggheediittUghter of the late Herbert Hennody, 
Esq. M. D. formerly of Hallesiths. 

Nov. 1. At Altana, Mr II. VV. Von Gustenberg, 
one of the veterans of tlic German literature and 
poetry, having nearly completed his 8hth year. 

~ At Dumfries, Miss Marmret Lawrie, young¬ 
est sister of the late General Sir Roiwrt lawric of 
Moxwelton, Bart who for many years represent¬ 
ed tliat county in Parliament 

. At Nitn Bank, Walter Ritohic, Ksq. late 
Lieutenant 14lh ligKt dragoons. 

— At Invercsk, Mrs Taylor, wife of John Tay¬ 
lor, Ksq. of the Exchequer. 

— Near Gravesend, Colonel O. Lyon, aged 64. 

— At Parkend, Saltcoats, Wm. Uiown, Esq. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr George Wilson, writer. 

~ At Edinburgh, Mr John .Spenoe, solicitor in 

the .Supreme Courts of Scotlanfl. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr Ji^m Wright, merchant 
At the Bridge of Earn, Mrs Jean Guild, re¬ 
lict of >Mihain Gcdfles, Esq. (?up8r B'ife. 

— At Dlackhoath, General Sir Anthony Farring¬ 
ton, Bart' D.C.L. Commandant of the ist batta- 
Hop, H. A., and Director-General of the Field 
Train Department, aged 8.1; he had been in the 
army 68 yearc, and was the oldest OfHcer in tlie 
British service. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Rochead, r..usical 
iiMtrunieiit-inakcr. in the 86th year of his agfe 

— At Balbegno, in Kincardineshire, Mrs Itnni- 

of Captain Thomas Ramsay, Imlf-iiay 

4. At tike manse of Uniuhart* Miss Narah I.outsa 
Smith, daug^ttt of tlie Rev, Wm Smitli, of Petty. 

5* At Invemess, Peter Andenoa, Esq. solicitor, 

agBdS4p0tfa» 

— Ann Whlt% fpouM to John Wigwam, Jun. 
10, SUftbury Road, Edinburgh. 

— Mr Henry Uichardson, proprietor and prin¬ 
ter of the Berwick Advertiser, celled nt the shop 
of Mr William Wilscei, ironmot^cr, Bridge-Street, 


Berwick, and, after some cenversation took leave. 
Wlicn he had reached the door, Mr W. olMjrved 
him stoenring, sfuuiig over the iviuntcr, ami 
caiuhtnonorhim in time to prevent him from 
failmg. Medical s^iMstance ^as instantly prcMni- 
red, but, melancholy to i elate, all etforts to restore 
aiimistiou proved ineneetual. I'he methcal gen¬ 
tlemen believe tliat a blood-vessel of the luurt 
had ruptured. He was in the 49tik year of his age. 

Nov. At Weymouth, Colonel Chichester, of 
Arlingtotf, Devonshire. 

6. At Aberdeen, Alexander Edgar, Emi. * 

?• .Vt ICdinburgh, Ncil Gow, aged 29, son of Mr 
Nathaniel Gow, music-seller. 

At Ldinbui^h, Mrs Major Nicdtle. 
b. At 'J'hospe, in the .17th vear of his ago, W. B. 
CarbT, Ehq. surgeon of his M<‘\jeHty's 8th regimoi't 
of hubsars. 

1(1. Mrs Kteuatt of Alderston. 

— At Belfast, agcil 11 ycats, the Hev. Josins 
Alexander, paster of the Heformed PrtNbytci i:i>i 
Congregation there, and teacher of mathematics 
la the I^IfaKt Academy. 

— Mr I'harlcs Broughton, W. S. accountant m 
Edinhn*'gh. 

11. At Ix>iulon, Lord Chief Haron nichards. 

— At Kingsbarns, Mrs Muticnef, widow of the 
Ucv. David Moncriof, of Whitewelts, uiiiiistoi of 
Itedgorton. 

— Ilohcit Lorimer, Esq. of llohohead, residing 
at Kirkland, near Sani|uhar. 

13. At (daivow, Mrs Leitch, relict of the lute 
John r.eiich, Ksq. of Kilmardtnny. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William .Sibbald, arc'hi- 
tcct and builder. 

LI. At Plymouth, Adam M'Kenzic, Esq. CauCam 
of his Majesty's ship Ocean, late of the Supcrii. 

— At iMinburgh, David Forrest, Esq. solicitor 
in the Supreme Courts. 

14. At Eilinhuigh, Mrs Ross, widow of the de¬ 
ceased Hugh Rons, Esq. of Kerso. 

^ At Montrose, George M*Ewen, son of l>a\ id 
M'Ewwi, Ksq. of C’vr, Grenada. 

16. In London, tlie flight Hon, the Earl of Poi t- 
more, in the 78tii vear of hi^ age. 

— At Penrith, Mrs Mary Noble, ut the advan¬ 
ced age of 107 years and two months, who last 
year spun some fine yam forlmen. &.c. in which 
IS worked her name, age, Ae. for the CrMinti'Ks of 
J^onsdalu. Nhe was baptized in Kirkoswald duirih 
oil Uie J6Ui Septemiier, 1716, as extracted from 
the parish register. 

— At Jersey, aged 45, John Dumaresq, F'srp hi«; 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, and Colonel ol the 
1st regiment of militia of that island. 

1C. At Eilinburgh, I teiirietCa, youngest <laugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Ihmdas, Bart. 

— At Ilalveny, Captain A. Cameron, late of the 
Scots Brigade. 

At Kirkdcn, the Rev. William Mitlignn, nii- 
nistet of that parish, in the UOth year of fus age. 
and 4(^t}) of his ministry. 

— At .Smeaten, Lady Buchan Hepburn, widow 
of .^ir George Buchan Hepburn, Bart one of the 
Barons of the ('ourt of Kxehe(|tier m Scotland. 

17* At liincrgellie, Hubert Linusden, Esq. of 
Innergcllie. 

— At Kilmarnock, Mrs Mary .Samson, rehet of 
the late John Gemmill, at the arh’aneed ag<' of s.i 
yUfitsand five montlis. .Mid was the last survi- 
ving sister of Mr WillUm SauiNon, in Ayr: Mi 
John Samson Finlayson, OcluHree: aim Tam 
Sibnson, so cc'letvatcd in the works of Bums. 

I^itcly. At St Petersburg)!. Uic cclebiated .stei- 
belt lie was the author of a great nuintiei of 
musical rompositions, amongst which ik tlic flue 
opme^ Romeo and JulieL He hud resided for 
Bfteai years in St. Petersburgh, and mxiimc.i a 
large fortune. 

— At Kdinburgh, Miss Jean Bmlhe. 

~ In hci lO'lth year, Mrs Mary Lewis, widow, 
of .St. Bride's, (Baxnorganshtrc, who, unlil witliiii 
three years of her decease, was able to carry Uie 
co^ she consumed home on her head, .she WtSs 
followed to the grave by great'grea^grtta^grand-' 
children. 

~ At l^ondon. Colonel Lyon, in hU .56th year. 
He expired in the arms of his son, raptuin Lyo ii, 
of the Heda, recently return^ from the Northern 
Expedition. ** 
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Advkktueks, g^lant, of FrandB Cork- 
incap, Eiq. 207 
Advice to poets, 168 
Advocates, fuaeralof the Dean of Faculty 
of, 756—Election of a new Dean, 759 
AifVay, serious one at the Edinburgh 
Races, 377 

Africa, travels in the interior of, 626 
African Institution, review of the 16th 
and 17th reports of the, 472 
Agricultural reports, 124, 250,379, 506, 
762 

Album, the. No. I_The Metamorphoses 

of Fiction, 410 

Allan, William, remarks on his picture of 
Knox lecturing Queen Mary, 347 
All-Saints Kve in Wales, 427 
Anonymous Literature, No. V!. 51—-The 
Lottery Club, 53—No. VII. The Fu- 
selicr, 553 

ApjKiintmcnts, Promotions, &c. 121, 247, 
377, 504, 633, 760 
Art of sinking in Poetry, 74 
Atlantic and Paciiic Oceans, proposals for 
uniting by a cntial, 626 
Bankrupts, lists of British, 126, 252, 381, 
50H, 633, 764 

Beacon Newspaper, fate of appeal in the 
House of Lords respecting the, 116 
Ben-Lomond, lines written on the top of, 
710 

Dcntham, Jeremy, remarks on his work 
entitled Panopticon, 303 
Births, 127, 254, 3S2, 510, 639, 766 
Hlackader, Rev. John, review of Memoirs 
of, 17 

Brazil, accounts from.the empire of, 113, 
497, 754 

British Revenue, 503, 755 
Buenos Ayres, accounts from, 497 
Buonaparte, Napoleon, review of his Me¬ 
moirs, 129—of Las Cases' Journal of 
the private life and conversations of,,455 
Burial customs of the Welsh, 534 
Byron, Lord, lines to, 70—Review ofhis 
6 th, 7th, and 8th cantos of Don Juan, 
190—Of the 9tb, 10th, and 11th cantos 
of ditto, *357 

Cadiz, retreat of the Spanish Cortes to, 
110—Surrender of, 495 
CaiuB Bufo, 408 

Caledonian Canal, notice regarding the, 
758 

Calton-hill, midnight and moonlight on 
the, 528 

Cambricae, Nugse, 418, 529, 670 
Campbell, the late Archibald, Esq. notice 
of, 509 

Carrascosa, General, review of bis Me¬ 
moirs of the Neapolitan RevolutioR,590 
Chalmers, Rev. Dr. resignation of his 
charge jin Glasgow, 758 * . 
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Christian IV. rescripts of, 574. 

Church of Scotland, resignadun of a nd- 
nister of the, 116 

Circuit Courts of Justiciary, proceedings 
in,627 

Classical Re^es, No. L 581—No. II. 
657 

Club, the Harum Scarum, No. 1. 25.— 
No. II. 176—No. III. 312 
■ I, the Lottery, 53 
Clyde, proposal to deepen It, 759 
Cockney, letter from a, 655 
Coinage, new gold one, 759 
Colombia, accounts from the republic of, 
497 

Commons, House of, proceedings in the, 
123, 242,369,498 

ConAagration of the temple of St. Paul at 
Home, 366 

Congress of Verona, the, 33 
Constitution, remarks on the new Fm- 
vian, 204 

Convivial customs of the Welsh, 423 
Corkincap, Francis, Esq. the gallant ad¬ 
ventures of, Cantu 11. 207 
Corn Markets, 125, 251, 380, 507, 637, 
762 

Correspondence, Schiller's, (continued,) 
64, 281 

Court of Session, case of moater and ser¬ 
vant in the, 376 

Court of Chancery, debates in the House 
of Commons respecting suits in the, 
243 

Courts of Law, Scotch, remarks on the, 
218, 357, 665 

Creation, speculations on, 681 
Critic, a point for tlie, 774 
Cuba, plot to massacre the Europeans 
discovered there, 49% 

Curious case at the Glasgow quarter ses¬ 
sions, 376 

Dan Duffb's Pilgrimage, Canto IV. 45 
Death of a wrestler, 632 
Deaths, 128, 255, 382, 511, 640, 767 
Demerara, insurrection pf the negroes 
there, 497, 755 

Discourses on the Epistle of St. Jude, 
review of, 70 * 

Domingo, St. account of the Island of, 
726 

DoiaJuan, Cantos 6th, 7th, and 8th, re¬ 
view of, 190—Cantos 9tb, 10th, and 
11th, *357 

Dionysius Scriblenia, or the art of Sink¬ 
ing in Poetry, 74 • 

Eclogue, Poya^ 414 
Edinbqygh, foundation atone of new nea- 
demy Udd in, 119—AlAny at thellnees, 
377—Remarks on picturesqita views 
of, 439—Medical confbfred by- 

the Universlty,of, 501 
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Edtidtogfa Review, Mr Moclaren’s reply 
^ to observations on his Topography of 
Troy, in ^e, 564 

Election of a Scots RepTC8entati\ o Peer, 
,503 

parting with my last guinea, 190 
■ to the Harvest Moon, 429 
Emigrants, the, 564 
Emigration, obi^vations on,.321 
Europe, oliservations on the political state 
of, 569 

Evening waMc, the, 32 
Evil, on the origin of, 661 
Exchange, Course of, 126, 252, 381, 509, 
638, 764 

Executions in Glasgow, 115, 75G, 75H 
Explosions in coal-mines, 756, 758 
Extracts of letters from a Student, 10 
Falkland Palace undergoing repair, 755) 
Feelings and Fortunes of a Scotch Tutor, 
No. nr. 160—No. ZV, 273—No. V. 
442—No. VI. 711 
Fiction, the Metamorphoses of, 41p 
Finances of Britain and Ireland, state¬ 
ment of, 373 

Fleming, Kcv. John, of Craigs, memoir 
- of the late, 257 
Flitting, the, 539 

France—Sec Spain^Tr'mmphai entrance 
of the Due d’Angoulemc into Paris,753 
French politics, remarks on, 151- 
Fuselier, the, 553 

Galt, Mr, remarks on his novel of Uingan 
GUhaize, &c. 1 
Gasper Wesseling, 550 
Geneva, liberty of the press suppressed 
in, 625 

(sermany, the Allied Sovereigns withdraw 
their ministers from Wirtemherg, 112 
—Restrictions on Uu: press in, 240 
Glasgow, executions in, 115—Violent out¬ 
rage near, 117—Curious case at the 
Quarter-Sessions of, 376—Riot among 
the weavers there, 502—Trials at the 
Circuit Court there, 630—State of trade 
in, 633 

Greece, accounts of the struggle for liberty 
in, 118, 240, 626, 753 
Groans, the house of, 332 
Harum-Scarum Club, No. 1. 25—No. 11. 

176—No. 111. 312 
Harvest moon, elegy to the, 429 
Hayti, account of the Island of, 726 
Hemons, Mrs, review of her poems, 299 
Heziot’s Hospital, projioBed alteration 
on, 759 

Hermits, the,” of Jouy, review of, 513 
Hilits to the reviewer of Hunter's Livy. 
470 • 

History of John and his Household (con- 
^UnuedVJIf, 889, 608, 698—(ponclu- 

Hogg, James, thc^ Bttrick shepherd, re- 
marics on his^t* jivda, 485 
Jlo]^toan, notice of the late Batl of, 509 


Hospitality of tiic Wclsli, remarks on the. 

421 * 

House of Groans, the, 332 
Human 4001, speculations on the, 691 
Hunter, Dr. John,review of hib edition ol 
Livy, 263—Hints to his reviewers, 470 
Improvement of Scotch JudicuUiries, No. 

I. 334—No. 11. 401,—No. HI. 641 
Income and exjxjndituro of the Utiited 
Kingdom, statement of the, 373 
Insurance, premiums of, at Lloyd’s, 126. 

252, 391, 508, 638, 764 
Ireland, accounts from, 121—conditioi; 
of the poor in, 758 

Irving, Mr, review of sermons r>r oration* 

by, 211* 

Jedburgh, trial for murder at, 629 
John and his Household, hk^tory of, (con 
tinued,) 227—Mr Vision’s letter, ib. 
700—The Manuscriiit, 232, 289, 6119. 
698—Letter from Mrs Vision, 705 
Journal of the private life and conversa¬ 
tions of the Emperor Na]K>loon, revuw 
of, 455 

■ I I ■— of two days, with an interval 
40 years, 743 

Jude, St. review of disetmr.^-s on iIk 
E pistle of, 70 

.Tudicatortes, Scotch, on the iinprovcmcni 
of, 334, 401, 641 

Justiciary, High Court of, trials in tlic. 
117—for violating sepvil(*hres, ih—11 r 
rioting, and obstructing u church pn*. 
sentation, 118—for ra))e on a w'om.in 
deaf and dumb, lb.—for culpable ho¬ 
micide, 120—for murder, 757 
■ ■,— Circuit Courts of, proceedings (d. 
687 


Kelly of Kellynch, a college tale, 10 
King’s speech, the, on prori^guing Par¬ 
liament, 498 

Knowles, Mr, review' of his dramas of 
Virginius, and Caius Gracchus, 72J 
Knox, John, lecturing Queen Mary, n- 
marks on Allan’s Picture of, 347 
Las Cases’ Journalof the private life and 
conversations of Buonaparte, review of. 
455 

Law, remarks on the Scotch (’ouit.s nJ 
219, 3.57 


Letter frotn Namur, a, 602 
■ t ■■ from a Cockney, 655 
Letters from a student to his friend in 
the country, extracts from, 10 

-— of Schiller to the Baron Von Dnl- 

berg, 64, 881 
Liber Honoris, 74 
Lines on Moscow, 143 
.. to Lord Byrun, 70 
- \vritten on the Top of Ben-To- 
mond, 710 

IJteratbre, anonymous, No. VI. 51 
Livy, the five first books of, by Dr Jtilin 
Hunter, review of, 862—lliiitK to llic 
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JJzars* Pjclurescj-.n^ V*it*v\s of Edijiburgli, 
remarkij on, 4<39 
lii/zie Allan, the lovus of, 323 
liOch-Lomond, rorscs on, 707 
Eords, House of, proceedings in the, 113, 
242, 367, 49H 

Kottcry Club, the, a talc, 53 
Lowrie, Willie, 313 
I -oyalty, Welsh, 680 
Machinery, weaving, im))roveincnt in, 
759 

M‘Intyrc, John, 315 
Maclarcn, Mr. reply of, to observations 
in the Edinburgh Review on his work 
on the Topography of the Plain of 
Troy, 561 

Alngistratcs of Scottish Burghs, 633 
Malta, pru^xised renovation of the Knights 
of, 758 

Manners, resemblance between S(M>tch 
and WcEh, 670 

Marriage ceremonies of the Welsh, 520 
Alarriagcs, 127, 254, 383, 510, 639, 766 
Master and smant, law case regarding, 
37(5 

Medical degrees conferred by the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, 501 
Melancholy catuKtro()he, 246 
Memoir of ihe Jilb and writings of Rain- 
niohun Uny, 350 

Memoirs of General Kapp, review of, 81 

-— of Nu])oleon, review of, 129 

- --of General San Martin, 199 

' --of the late Kcv. .lohn Fleming 

of Craigs, 257 

Mermaid, account of one found in Zetland, 
345 

Aletcimorphoscs of Fiction, the, 410 
Meteorolctgieal tables, 124, 250,379,506, 
630, 762 

Mevico, intelligence from, 211, 754 
Midnight and moonlight on the Calton- 
hill, 528 

Military promotions, &c. 121, 247, 377, 
504, 634, 700 

Miseries of the Parliament House, 655 
Monument erected at Ayr to Robt. Burns, 
246 

Moscow, lines on the burning of, 143 
Muir, Dr William, review ,of his Dis¬ 
courses on the Epistle of St. Jude^ 70 
Muses, the, a tale, 28 
Musselburgh, riot on the racc-coursc 
there, 377 

Namur, a letter from, 562 
Napier, the late Lord, notice of, 382 
Napoleon^s memoirs, review of, 129 
Naples, condemnation of membra of the 
Carbonari there, 496 
Nautical Science, notice regarding, 758 
Neairolitan revolution, review of histori¬ 
cal, political, and milxtarv meiboirs of 
the, 590 

* O’* 

Newcastle, review of plays by the Mar¬ 
chioness of, 95, 144 t 


New South Wales, prosperous htatd of 
the settlement there, 307 
“ Non modo,” and “ non modo non,** 5B2 
Novels, remarks on the second class of 
Scottish, 1, 465 

—--Religious, retaaarkson, 79ft 

Nugie Cambricsc. Introduction, $18— 
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the Welsh, 421—Convivial customs, 
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Ocean, a poem, 159 
Orations of Mr Irving, review of, 214 
Origin of evil, speculations on the, 681 
Outrage, violent one near Glasgow, ] 17 
Paisley, trade of, 633 
Panopticon, or the Inspection-house, by 
Jeremy Bentham, remarks on, 303 
Paris, a walk round, 526 
Parliament, proceedings of, 113, 242, 
367—Prorogation of, 498 
Parliament House, miseries of the, 655 
Parricide and suicide, shocking case of, 
117 

Party, Captain, return of, From a voyage 
of discovery in the Arctic Seas, 503 
Pedcstrianlsm, feats of, 119 
Peru, remarks on the new constitution of, 
204—-Ticcounts from, 497, 755 
Picturesque Views of Edinburgh, remarks 
on, 439 

Plays by the Marchioness of Newcastle, 
review of, 95, 144 • 

Ploughman*s death and burial, the, 178 
Poetical sketches; by A. A. Watts, re¬ 
view of, *486 

Poetry—The muses 28—The evening 
walk, 32—The Congress of Verona, 
33—Dan Dude's pilgrimage*, Canto 
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SfoOKtjUO -^Prince’s Street, 438—To 
8 ^dtofrtling fly, 454«—Midnight and 
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PWyfor the Critic, • 744 
state of Europe, remarks on the, 

FoUtte Frenehi remarks on, 154 
Booraouie, a visit to the, 341 
Bopolar Superstltioxis of the Scotch lligh- 
landera, review of Stewart's, S6— 
Ghosts^ 37—Wraiths, ib.—Fairies, 39 
—Brownies, 41—Water Kelpies, 48— 
Witchcraft, ib. 

Popular Superstitions of the Welsh, re¬ 
marks on the, 166 

Portugal, Counter-revolution in — The 
King restored to absolute rule. 111, 
340—Unsettled state of politics in. 
Decree forbidding the entrance 
fbreign jounuUs, 753 
Poyais Emigrants, remarks on tiie fate of 
the, 394 

Poyais Eclogue, 414 
Pride of Ancestry of the Welsh, 536 
Prince's Street, verses on, 43S 
Printing, improvement in, 759 
Prison Discipline, principles of, remarks 
on, 303 

Private life and conversations of Buona¬ 
parte, review of Las Cases Journal of, 
455 

Promotions, Appointments, &c. 191,947, 
377, 504, 633, 760 

Prosperity or Adversity, which of them is 
most difficult to bear ? 313 
Publications, monthly list of new ones, 
106, 934, 368, 491, 619, 748 
Public Funds, weekly prices of, 186, 852, 
381, 508, 638, 764 
Purse, the, a tide, 380 
Quin, Mr, review of his Visit to Spain, 
385 

Ilaeburn, the late Sir Henr}*, notice of, 
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